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Census  of  Great  Britain,  95. 

Coax  him,  Boys,  Coax  him,"  95. 
Chamois  Hunting,  Perils  of,  115. 
Contrabands,  115.  134. 
Cotton  Looms,  117. 
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Clouds,  130. 

Communication  from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  T.,  134. 
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Christ's  Example  of  Self-denial,  227. 
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Clocks,  242. 
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Cotton,  243. 

Cotton,  the  Manufacture  of,  249.  258.  267.  275. 

Cotton,  Substitute  for,  279. 

Crowned  Skeleton,  the,  251. 

Creeds  of  the  World,  the,  307. 

Coal  Mines  of  England,  309. 

Controversy  on  the  Scriptures,  in  England,  310. 

Clergyman  and  Burglar,  339. 

Caution  to  Friends  travelling,  349. 

Conscience,  374. 

Copper  Mines,  379. 

Cuffee,  Capt.  Paul,  383. 

Cheerfulness,  402. 

Commodore  Wilmot  and  the  King  of  Dahomey,  403. 

Discoveries  in  Palestine,  12. 

Dog,  Touching  Anecdote  of,  30. 

Darien  Ship  Canal,  31. 

Day  of  Trial  and  Hope  of  Deliverance,  46. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Habits  in  Paris,  108. 

Don't  be  Positive,  202. 

Drafting  the  Militia,  213. 

Dutch,  Cleanliness  of  the,  220. 

Demoralize,  275. 

Dummy  Engines,  310. 

Detector,  the,  403. 

Deaths.— Elizabeth  Kirk,  Phebe  C.  Parker,  16;  Edward 
Bonsall,  Mary  Hornor,  24;  William  Kennard,  32;  Ann 
W.  Kirkbride,  40 ;  Mary  Ann  Kaign,  Debby  L.  Cope, 
Sarah  Clement,  48 ;  Sarah  Ann  Rudolph,  64;  Eliza- 
beth H.  Moore,  72  ;  Elizabeth  Conroe,  80  ;  Margaret 
Heacock,  Dr.  Isaac  Remington,  Jane  Johnson,  88; 
Elihu  Smith,  Rebecca  E.  Whitson,  Samuel  Worth,  90; 
Michael  Trump,  104 :  Samuel  Satterthwaite,  Deborah 
P.  Gifford,  Martha  .Morris  Johnson,  112;  Aaron  Com- 
fort, 128  ;  Martha  W.  Cromwell,  Rachel  R.  Clark,  136; 
John  P.  Shear,  Egbert  Stover,  Elizabeth  P.  Newbold, 
Jane  Johnson,  Margaret  Richmond,  144;  Bathsheba 
Smith,  Jane  Ann  Smith,  Frances  W.  Buzby,  152; 
Thomas  Wistar,  Almira  M'Grail,  Mary  M'Grail,  Alfred 
M'Grail,  160;  John  Patten,  Elizabeth  H.  Carpenter, 
176;  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  Burling  Hallock,  Thomas 
Pim,  184;  Dorcas  P.  Browning,  208;  Mary  Elliot, 
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224;  Susanna  Pierce,  William  Rhoads,  232;  Hannah 
A.  Jones,  Mary  S.  Brown,  240  ;  Rachael  Griffith,  Sarah 
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Nathan  Sharpless,  312  ;  William  Fawcett,  328;  Ame- 
lia C.  Knowles,  Rebecca  Lamborn,  368;  Joshua  Bar- 
ton, 384  ;  Phebe  Foster,  Jr.,  392;  William  Ashbridge, 
400;  A.  H.  Griffith,  Jr. ;  Keturah  Lippincott;  Sarah 
C.  Rakestraw,  408. 

English  Language,  its  Progress,  30. 

Editors,  Efforts  of  some  against  Friends  on  Account  of 
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Esquimaux  Architecture,  38. 
Eagle's  Flight,  55. 
Elephants  and  the  Rice,  the,  69. 
Epistle  of  Caution  against  Pride,  73. 
Esquimaux,  Capt.  Hall's  Visit  to  the,  91. 
Embalming  Bodies,  how  done,  93. 
Effects  of  Trees  on  Climate,  145. 

Ephesus,  the  Message  to,  in  its  Bearingon  Gossiping,  146. 
"  Even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  Lifted  Up,"  163. 
Early  Friends,  and  What  they  Were,  180.  186.  193.  277. 

285.  411. 
Electricity  and  Growth,  269. 


Epistle  from  the  Y'early  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  to  ita 
Meetings  and  Members,  289. 

Epistle  from  the  Y'early  Meeting  held  in  London,  in 
1775,  314. 

Erie  Canal,  250. 

Embalmed  Bodies,  365. 

Eanh  Worm,  372. 

Eagle,  the  Way  of,  394. 

Extracts.— 15.  19.  22.  23.  31.  58.  60.  61.  67.  68.  71.  77. 
79.  84.  85.  86.  92.  100.  103.  111.  115.  124.  143.  164. 
174.  183.  188.  195.  218.  219.  225.  229.  239.  243.  245. 
246.  251.  255.  259.  261.  265.  266.  267.  268.  275.  292. 
296.  303.  318.  319.  322.  334.  341,  349.  363.  372.  373.' 
391.  387.  390.  396.  406. 

Editorial.— Retrospect  of  the  past,  as  it  relates  to  the 
course  pursued  by  "The  Friend,"  6;  The  Principles  of 
Peace,  15;  The  Scourge  of  War  in  our  Country,  and 
how  as  a  Nation  and  as  Individuals  we  ought  to  profit 
by  it,  23;  Invitation  to  Contributors,  31  ;  Liberated 
Negroes  at  Camp  Hamilton,  47;  Our  National  Afflic- 
tions, 56  ;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting;  Drafting  for  the  Army, 
80;  Forgiveness  of  Sins  and  Faith  in  Christ,  103; 
Erroneous  Opinions  as  to  the  Value  of  our  Coloured 
Population,  118;  The  Aimwell  School,  127;  The  War, 
135;  The  New  Year,  143;  The  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, 151 ;  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Paper ;  the  Object  of 
"The  Friend,"  159;  Observations  in  the  London 
"  Friend,"  on  Disownments  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
175  ;  Petitions  in  the  Legislature  for  a  Law  to  prevent 
the  Immigration  of  Coloured  People  into  the  State, 
191;  History  of  Delaware  county,  199;  Change  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Loyal  People  in  this  Coun- 
try, 215;  Aid  Needed  for  the  Contrabands, 231  ;  The 
"Act  for  Enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  For- 
ces," 239;  The  War  and  its  Costs,  247  ;  School  for  the 
Coloured  People  in  Washington,  255 ;  The  Yearly- 
Meeting,  263.272.  279.  286.  296;  Controversy  in  Eng- 
land respecting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  303  ;  'The  War, 
320.  375  ;  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  328  ; 
Report  of  the  Coloured  Institute;  The  Crops,  335; 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  342;  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting, 
350  ;  Communication,  351  ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
358  ;  Coloured  Refugees,  360  ;  The  Draft,  367  ;  The 
Conscription  Law,  383  ;  The  Influence  of  Prosperity 
on  the  Society  of  Friends,  399  ;  War  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  407 ;  The  Conscription  Act,  415. 

Fighting  Quakers,  52. 
Fallen  Leaves,  78. 

Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  Annual  Report,  85. 
Forgiveness  and  Remission  of  Sins,  102. 
Fresh  Beef  Forty  Years  Old,  112. 
Father,  a  Few  Words  to  a,  115. 
Family  Government,  126. 
Fault-finding,  130. 

Fox,  George,  on  Perfection  from  Sin,  168. 
"  Friends,  keep  your  Habitation  in  the  Truth,"  213. 
Flax  Culture,  the,  260. 
Flax  f^ulture,  269. 
Freednien's  Relief  Association,  300. 
Freed  People  in  Virginia,  310. 
Fuller,  jindrew.  Extract,  327. 
Fossil  Man  of  Abbeville,  331. 
Fashionable  Parties,  355. 
First  Things  in  History,  383. 
Flint  Arrow-Heads,  402, 
Fisheries,  410. 

Government,  Taxes,  Bounty-fund,  13. 

Gorilla  Hunter,  the,  36. 

God's  Ways  and  Man's,  55. 

Good  Servants,  61. 

Granaries  of  the  West,  63. 

Goodness,  70. 

Gnlf  Stream,  the,  86. 

Grey,  Andrew,  Gems  from,  123. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals,  ICl. 


Girdle,  the,  170. 

Gorilla,  Arrival  of  a  lire  one  in  Liverpool,  Hi. 

Gettos,  Thomas,  Words  and  Testimonies  of,  1T8. 

Geological  Proofs  of  Divine  Benevolence,  179. 

Great  Orchards  of  California,  186. 

Government  of  the  Temper,  188. 

Gloomy  Periods,  205. 

Guthree,  Dr.  What  he  says  of  John  Pounds,  255. 

Gold,  259.  272. 

Gulf  Stream,  the,  263. 

Gold  Watch,  the,  334. 

Grass  Everywhere,  339. 

Growth  of  Productive  Energy,  346. 

Garroting  a  City  Missionary,  356. 

Griffith,  John,  391. 

Geography  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  398. 

Gold  Product  of  the  World,  402. 

Hatton,  Susannah,  Letter  of,  63. 
High  Balloon  Ascension,  67. 
Hunt,  William,  87.  90.  98.  109.  114. 
Hindoo  Paper  on  the  Bible,  109. 
Hyacinths  in  Glasses,  Culture  of,  150. 
Home  for  Friendless  Coloured  Children,  Managers'  Re- 
port, 155. 
Human  Bone  Growing,  191. 
Hens,  to  make  them  Lay,  191. 
Home  of  Jesus,  ihe,  196. 
Honey,  Large  Deposit  of,  220. 
Heroism  in  Humble  Life,  229. 
Having  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  229. 
Howgill,  Francis,  236.  242. 
Hours  of  Study,  308. 
Huntington,  Susan,  Extract,  325. 
How  to  Clean  Harness,  327. 
How  to  make  Breachy  Cattle,  331. 
Historical  Curiosity,  358. 
Humility  and  Independence,  364. 
Hippopotamus  in  Detroit  river,  390. 
Horse  in  Stable,  413. 

Instances  of  Divine  Preservation  in  Danger,  33.  41.  50. 

Inundations  in  Holland,  45. 

Iron,  Uses  and  Manufacture  of,  50.  57.  65. 

Interesting  Documents,  74. 

Interior  of  the  Earth,  96. 

Interesting  Facts  for  the  Farmer,  123. 

Influence  of  Sunlight  upon  Stock,  135. 

Insolvency,  204. 

Importance  of  One  Mile,  262. 

Instruction  Received  from  a  Dream,  307. 

Implements  ;  it  pays  to  take  care  of  them,  309. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Youth,  Annual  Report,  332. 

Individual  Influence,  346. 

Intemperance  in  Sweden,  365. 

Japanese  at  Home,  the,  22. 

Japanese  Manufactures  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  54. 

Jasper  Cave,  a,  62. 

Jordan,  Richard,  106. 

Jeddo,  the  Largest  City  in  the  World,  111. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  and  Mary  Knowles,  145. 

Krupp's  Steel  Castings,  85. 
Kentucky,  Natural  Wonders  of,  86. 
King  Cotton,  the  Late,  265. 
Kneeling  in  Prayer,  268. 
Knitting,  and  Knitting  Machines,  294. 
Kindliness,  308. 
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Lake  Superior  Iron  Mines,  39. 
Lock  Haven,  Penna.,  50. 
Leached  Ashes,  84. 
Logwood  as  an  Antiseptic,  85. 
Leeches,  106. 
London,  126. 
Luther,  140. 
Letters  from   a  Friend  Visiting  Europe,  157.  165.  172. 

181,  189.  197.  210.  221.   227.  244,  254.  276.  284.  290. 

301.  314.  325.  340.  347.  356.  373.  381.  389.  397.  404. 

414. 
Longitudinal  Rivers,  170. 
Largest  Hotel  in  the  World,  178. 
Lessons  for  Landowners,  298. 
Letters  of  a  Deceased  Friend,  322. 
London  to  Calcutta,  342. 
Logwood  as  an  Antiseptic,  354. 
Lancashire  Distress,  Incident,  387. 
Livingstone's  African  Expedition,  406. 


Musings  and  Memories,  12.  28.  61.  124.  142.  187.  219. 
334. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  14. 

Mental  Stimulus  Necessary  to  Exercise,  26. 

Ministry,  On,  30. 

Marriage  Certificates  of  Early  Friends,  39. 

Mirage  of  Life,  the,  70. 

Moon,  what  is  in  it?  87. 

Maple  Molasses,  109. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stones,  163. 

Milk,  the  Consumption  of,  170. 

Miliion  and  Billion,  174. 

My  Mother's  Memoranda,  Extract  from,  228. 

Memorials  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  against  the  Impo- 
sition of  Military  Fines,  and  the  Law  to  Prevent  Ne- 
gro Immigration,  229.  246. 

Morniug,  261. 

Malaria,  What  is  It?  268.  273.  282.  293. 

Marriage,  Its  Ancient  and  True  Order,  324. 

Make  Your  Will,  404. 

Meteors,  400. 

Marriages.— Joseph  Rhoads  to  Elizabeth  Snowdon,  64; 
Richard  W.  Bacon  to  Elizabeth  C.  Thomas,  88  ;  James 
Bromley  and  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  104  ;  Hoxie  Col- 
lins to  Mary  H.  Porter;  Alfred  F.  Conrad  to  Lydia  C. 
Hughes ;  John  U.  Bunting  to  Annabella  C.  Ogborn  ; 
Josiah  Bacon  to  Caroline  B.  Wood,  152;  Thomas  J. 
Edge  to  Elizabeth  I).  Linton,  288 :  Charles  A.  Clement  to 
Susanna  S.  Ballinger ;  James  England  to  Sarah  Stroud, 
312;  Rowland  J.  Dutton  to  Helen  E.  Burr,  328; 
Thomas  Elkinton  to  Rebecca  Sharpless,  336. 

New  use  for  Graves,  23. 

Novel  Mode  of  Smuggling,  39. 

New  Reservoir,  Central  Park,  New  York,  93. 

Narcotics,  110. 

New  Drainage  for  London,  121. 

New  Year,  the,  150. 

Nervous  Sympathy,  Singular  Case  of,  207. 

Nazarite,  the,  and  His  Tow,  212. 

Niger  Expedition,  the,  271. 

Natural  Will  in  Affairs  of  the  Church,  357. 

Nile's  Cradle,  363. 

Nile,  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the,  396. 

Oil  Exports,  0. 

Ocean  Horticulture,  21. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  76.  83. 

Our  Teeth,  92. 

Old  Manuscripts  Reproduced,  93. 

Old  Eagles  and  Nests,  94. 

On  the  Relations  of  Death  to  Life  in  Nature,  101. 

Orange  Tree,  the,  143. 

Ocean  Explored,  271. 

Obedience  in  Little  Things,  298. 

Oaths,  315. 

Present  and  Coming  Trials,  6. 

Petroleum,  or  Rock  Oil,  20. 

Purverthe  Quaker,  and  His  Translation  of  the  Bible,  22. 

Pins  Fifty  Years  Ago,  20. 

Peace  Society  of  London  and  the  American  Question, 

43. 
Practical  Value  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  47. 
Peckover,  Katharine,  50. 
Perhaps  I  can  Help  Father,  62. 
Praying  Wheel,  a,  74. 
Pompeii,  Discoveries  at,  75. 
Pizzo  Bernina,  77.  81.  89.  97.  105.  113. 
Parkesine,  90. 

Proportion  of  Sexes  in  States  of  Europe,  92. 
Palestine,  Barrenness  of,  134. 
Peace  Men  Respected  in  War,  151. 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite,  156. 
Postage  Stamps,  Manufacture  of,  164. 
Printing  .Machine,  the,  206.  214. 
Perils  of  Precocity,  219. 
Plant  Lice,  235. 
Parents  and  Children,  235. 
Pursuits  and  Purposes  in  Life,  237. 
Phototype,  251. 
Paper  Tubing,  259.     . 
Plants,  the  Sleep  of,  262. 
Position  in  Sleeping,  270. 
Prayer,  285.  306. 

Pneumatic  Despatch  in  London,  294. 
Pompeii,  Discoveries  at,  305. 
Poultry  in  Frosty  Weather,  307. 
Peru,  311.  313.  321.  337. 
Pemberton,  John,  Extract  from  his  Journal  during  the 

Revolutionary  War,  317.  323.  330.  338.  345. 
Penington,  Extract,  319. 


Printing  by  Telegraph,  327. 

Parties,  347. 

Potato  Rot,  the,  374. 

Parties,  on  Attending,  &c.,  379. 

Paper  Tubing,  396. 

Poetry. — Original. — Small  Kindnesses,  84;  Ninth  Chap- 
ter of  Numbers;  The  Unbreathed  Prayer,  189  ;  Lines 
Written  After  Visiting  Hannah  Carson,  220  ;  "  Thy 
Will  be  Done,"  245. 

Selected. — "  Whom  have  I  in  Heaven  but  Thee,  &c.,  4 ; 
The  Seen  and  the  Unseen,  20  ;  "  My  Times  are  in  Thy 
Hand;"  Thou,  God,  Seest  Me,  44;  Who  are  These? 
Whence  Came  They?;  Soon  and  Forever,  52; 
Guard  Well  Thy  Lips,  68  ;  I  Would  Go  Home ;  Not 
Mine,  but  Thine,  92  ;  Trifles  ;  Weep  Not,  100  ;  Anni- 
versary Marriage  Days  ;  How  to  Live,  108  ;  Trust  and 
Best;  The  Evening  Star,  116;  Water  Lily,  132  ;  Entire 
Submission  ;  "  I  gather  Them  All,"  141 ;  Zion  ;  Reply 
to  "No  Sects  in  Heaven,"  156  ;  Be  Still,  for  it  is  He; 
Words,  172  ;  At  Evening  Time  There  Shall  be  Light; 
Resting  on  God,  205;  As  Thy  Days,  so  Shall  Thy 
Strength  Be,  220 ;  To  a  Friend  in  Adversity,  245 ;  Recon- 
ciled ;  Trust,  253 ;  God  and  the  Soul ;  "  I  Wait  for  Thee," 
261;  Who  is  my  Brother;  A  Contrast,  209;  Faith  and 
Works ;  Forward  and  Fear  Not,  288  ;  The  Poor  and 
Afflicted  ;  The  Hour  of  Sorrow,  293  ;  Return  Thee  to 
Thy  Rest ;  He  Remembereth  that  we  are  Dust,  308  j 
To-days  Cross  ;  All  in  All,  317  ;  The  Pilgrim  ;  Hymn, 
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Selected, 

Some  Acconnt  of  John  Spalding. 

(Continued  from  vol.  sxxT.,  page  410.) 

A  few  months  after,  I  also  wrote  a  few  reasons 
?hy  wo  could  not  illuminate  our  hou-~es  on  any  oc- 
3 ;  as  Friends,  in  some  places  had  suffered 
jonsiderably  on  that  account. 
[  "  Whereas  we,  the  religious  Society  of  people 
tailed  Quakers,  are  accused  by  some  of  being  dis- 
jffected  to  government,  because  we  do  not  illumi- 
late  our  houses,  as  our  neighbours  do,  on  particu- 
jir  occasions  ;  this  is  for  the  information  of  any 
\iho  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  why  we  thus  dif- 
pr;  that  it  is  not  from  any  political  motives,  or 
p  express  any  disapprobation  of  those  who  are  in 
juthority ;  but  as  Christians,  professing  to  walk  in 
lie  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  a  holy  life  and  conversa- 
|0D,  we  believe  such  superficial  demonstrations  of 
py  inconsistent  with  this  our  profession,  on  any 
ccasion  whatever;  but  as  it  sometimes  happens 
aat  such  customs  are  in  consequence  of  a  sup- 
osed  advantage  gained  in  war,  we  cannot  believe 
s  christians  uninfluenced  by  any  political  con- 
iderations,  that  there  can  be  any  real  cause  of  re- 
i)iciijg,  but  rather  of  mourning,  for  the  destruction 
'  f  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  lament  the  preva- 
Imce  of  those  "  Imts^from  whence,''  as  the  apostle 
ijs,  ''come  wars  and  fightings:'  Professing 
l.-^o  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Prince  of 
'eacL',  of  whose  kingdom  it  was  prophesied,  ''that 
ley  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
leir  sjxars  into  'pruning  hooks,  tliat  nation  shall 
at  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
ley  ham  war  any  more,"  we  believe,  wherever 
lis  kingdom  is  established  in  the  heart  of  any  in- 
ividual,  the  warring,  fighting  nature  will  be  sub- 
icted  by  the  peaceable  righteous  sceptre  of  Chri.st ; 
ho  enjoined  his  followers  not  to  resist  evil,  but  to 
(ve  even  their  enemies:  therefore  we  cannot,  with- 
at  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
lost  High,  conform  to  any  custom,  which  countc- 
iDces  or  upholds  such  practices. 

"  But  though  we  differ  from  the  rest  of  our 
Duntrymen,  we  are  not  enemies  to  our  country  : 
ut  our  prayers  are  to  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
11  flesh,  that  he  '  7nay  please  to  break  the  bow,  and 
lap  the  spear  in  sutuler,  to  cause  u-an  to  cease  to 

ends  of  tli£  earth;'  that  the  people  may  turn 
rery  one  from  the  evil  of  their  Ways,  and  serve 
[im  alone  from  whom  every  blessing  is  received  : 
icn  would  righteousness  and  peace  meet  together, 


and  abound  in  the  earth  to  his  praise,  and  to  our 
present  and  eternal  felicity." 

I  had  for  some  months,  at  different  times,  as  I 
apprehended  the  concern  revive,  wrote  an  address 
to  the  professors  of  religion,  particularly  those  who 
attended  the  place  I  had  left.  Feeling  a  concern 
to  have  it  printed,  I  waited  from  time  to  time  to 
feel  it  clearly,  as  appearing  in  public  in  any  man- 
ner of  such  a  nature,  was  to  me  a  most  weighty 
consideration;  I  was  fearful  of  moving  in  mine 
own  will,  but  at  length  I  apprehended  the  time 
come  for  its  publicly  appearing,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  inspection  of  several  Friends  of  our  meeting, 
for  their  approbation  of  its  being  laid  before  the 
Morning  Meeting  in  London ;  being  unwilling 
move  without  the  full  concurrence  of  Friends.  It 
met  with  their  approbation  and  consent,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  sent  to  London,  when  a  member  of 
that  meeting  happened  to  come  to  our  town, 
Friends  advised  it  to  be  shown  to  him,  who  ex- 
pressed a  fear,  that  as  I  was  so  lately  come  among 
Friends,  if  it  was  not  quite  approved  of,  it  might 
be  a  discouragement  to  me,  and  recommended"  if 
I  was  easy,  to  let  it  rest  a  little  longer.  I  seemed 
willing  to  find  an  excuse,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden  without  its  publicly  appearing;  and  laid  it 
by,  not  feeling  the  concern  again  revive  with  suf- 
ficient power  :  but  I  had  at  times  to  fear  whether 
I  had  not  too  hastily  got  rid  of  it,  and  let  the 
right  time  pass  by.  May  the  great  Master  not 
impute  rebellion  to  me,  but  have  in  this  matter,  ai 
I  have  at  other  times  experienced,  a  gracious  con- 
descending regard  to  my  weakness;  for  I  have  de 
sired  to  be  made  willing  to  be  completely  given  up 
to  his  service,  and  follow  him  wheresoever  and 
howsoever  he  may  require ;  the  frequent  breathing 
of  my  spirit  is,  that  the  inward  ear  may  be  so 
opened  that  I  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  Master's  voice,  and  every  appearance  of  the 
adversary,  and  all  willings  and  runnings  of  the 
creature. 

In  the  year  1794,  I  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London,  which  held,  I  think,  nine  days,  and 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  my  business,  I  was 
made  willing  to  give  up  the  time,  and  have  with 
thankfulness  to  acknowledge  I  found  no  loss,  but 
the  invaluable  reward  of  peace.  Surely  the  Lord 
is  not  a  hard  master,  but  whatever  is  given  up 
under  a  sense  of  his  requiring,  is  abundantly  re- 
stored, yea  as  an  hundred  fold. 

A  little  time  after,  being  at  an  appointed  meeting 
where  no  regular  one  is  held,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  I  spoke  a  few  words.  And  here  I 
would  observe,  I  had  long  a  sense  as  though  I 
should  have  to  appear  in  this  service,  and  often 
felt  a  word  arise  in  meetings,  but  was  fearful  of 
moving  in  my  own  will,  of  running  before  I  was  sent ; 
remembering  the  command  of  old,  "  lie  that  hath 
my  word  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully  ;  what 
is  the  chaff  to  tlie  wlieat?"  I  desired  that  there 
ht  be  no  mixture,  nothing  of  the  creature,  but 
that  the  Master  might  prepare  the  offering  wholly; 
yet  I  often  found  a  similar  testimony  to  what  I 
felt  arise,  delivered  by  another  Friend.  I  would 
willingly  have  been  excused  the  service,  the  pros- 
pect being  far  from  pleasant,  at  least  to  that  which 


would  prefer  ease,  yet  I  was  desirous  that  I  might 
be  willing  and  able  to  give  up  to  whatever  the 
Master  required.  I  seemed  only  to  wish  to  know 
quite  clearly,  beyond  the  least  doubt  when  and 
what  to  speak.  Perhaps  I  expected  a  clearer  evi- 
dence than  was  meet,  or  made  it  an  excuse  to  re- 
frain, till  after  one  first  day  meeting,  not  giving  up 
to  speak  a  word,  I  felt  the  reproofs  of  the  Most 
High  so  sharply,  till  next  meeting,  that  though 
very  unwillingly,  and  after  much  inward  wrestling 
against  it,  I  found  it  safest  to  give  up,  and  was  in 
a  degree  sensible,  that  it  is  better  to  appear  as  a 
fool  unto  men,  than  bear  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord. 

Some  little  time  after,  I  felt  the  concern  of  pub- 
lishing the  little  piece  before  mentioned  revive 
with  increased  weight:  and  after  a  time  I  believed 
it  my  duty  to  send  it  up  to  the  Morning  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  London,  for  their  inspection  and  jud"-- 
ment  respecting  printing  it;  which  I  did,  under 
the  title  of  "Reasons  for  leaving  the  national  es- 
tablished mode  of  worship ;  more  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  attend  at  the  place  called  St. 
Giles'  Church,  Reading:"  accompanied  with  a  few 


lines   to   the   meeting,  from   Friends  of 


our  own. 


which  the  meeting  with  a  few  alterations  approved 
of,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  print  it.  As  soon  as 
I  received  the  pamphlets,  I  sent  one  to  the  priest, 
with  the  following  letter:  I  also  sent  one  to  each 
of  the  principal  professors  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted. 

To  *  *  #  *  *. 

Respected  Friend, 

"  The  little  piece  which  this  accompanieth  I 
think  I  can  truly  say,  I  wrote  under  an  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  uninfluenced  by  any  personal  motives 
whatever.  1  submit  it  to  thy  candid  perusal,  and 
can  assure  thee,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difference,  I  still  retain  an  affectionate  regard  and 
a  real  respect  for  thee  :  nor  can  I  suppose  thou  wilt 
impute  to  a  want  thereof  my  omitting  thy  usual 
titles,  being  persuaded  thou  art  sensible  that  true 
honour  and  respect  do  not  consist  in  words,  or  any 
superficial  expressions.  I  was  constrained  to  drop 
them,  from  a  belief  of  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  the  simplicity  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  feeding  the  vain  mind  in  man,  by 
giving  him  flattering  titles.  I  have  desired  to'fol- 
low  nothing  by  imitation,  but  from  conviction,  and 
I  hope  these  desires  have  been  mercifully  answered. 
I  remain  respectfully,  Thy  Friend, 

John  Spaulding." 

Reading,  Eleventh  mo.,  1794 

Postscript, 

"  There  is  a  little  matter  I  have  for  some  time 
felt  a  desire  to  call  thy  serious  attention  to.  Not 
long  since,  part  of  the  goods  of  some  of  thy  peace- 
able neighbours  were  taken  away  by  force,  for  the 
repairing,  I  apprehend,  the  place  where  thy  con- 
regation  meet  to  worship.  I  have  been  led  to  con- 
sider the  inconsistency  of  this  practice  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  of  which  thou  art  esteemed  a 
minister.  I  have  examined  the  scriptures  of  truth 
and  do  not  find  that  either  Christ  or  his  apostles 
ever  used,  or  taught  such  a  practice,  to  oblige 
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thoso  to  support  tbom,  or  their  places  of  worship,  depths  below,  and  a  raging  sea  of  desolation  swept 'cried  aloud  for  help,  but  in  vain.  The  appallinji 
who  did  not  receive  them.  'As  ye  would  C/iamefore  her  stupefied  sight.  There  BUlssi  found  her,  thought, 'buried  alive,' rose  in  Francisca's  mind! 
men  should  do  unto  you,'  said  our"  Lord,  '  do  2/e  as  he  hurried  up,  streaming  with  prespiration.  The  But  she  fought  against  it,  and  concealed  it  from  th.' 
even  so  unto  them,'  for  this  'is  the  law  and  Z^e  poor  man  looking  on  the  destruction  of  his  earthly  poor  child.  They  afterward  heard  the  'night  bell; 
prophets:  Now  l'  am  much  inclined  to  think,  if  j possessions,  thanked  God  for  saving  his  family.  lin  Steinen,  and  again  prayed  for  deliverance,  bull 
thou  wilt  calmly  and  weightily  consider  this  mat- 1  "  Some  five  hundred  feet  below,  lived  his  brother  no  hope  appeared.  The  child  felt  torturing  pain  it' 
ter  a  deviation  from  thislmportant  injunction  will  Bastean,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  landslip,  was jwith  ber^ body,  and  also  gnawing  hunger  ;  and  Franciso 
appear.  If  this  people  had  the  powers  of  the  earth 
on  their  side  (as  thou  hast  in  these  matters,)  and 
insisted  upon  thy  helping  to  support  their  place  of 
worship,  where  thou  badst  a  conscientious  objection 
to  go,  wouldst  not  thou  think  it  unreasonable;  and 
rather  that  every  society  should  support  its  own 
ministers  and  places  of  worship  ?  And  truly  there 
are  those  who  from   a  real  conscientious   scruple, 


his  cattle  on  the  common  meadow  on  the  Bigi.  sufi'ered  because  she  could  give  but  words  of  com 
His  wife,  with  two  small  children,  was  in  the  house  fort  to  her  favourite,  instead  of  food  and  help.  Sh 
whtn  it  was  swept  away  by  the  fall.  When  the  tried  in  every  way  by  her  words,  to  soothe  the  sul. 
catastrophe  was  past,  and  people  crept  shyly  backferer.  The  child's  complaints  became  more  weai' 
to  its  theatre,  the  parents  and  family  of  Mettler's  broken,  inarticulate,  and  atlast,  quite  ceased.  FraO; 
wife,  hastened  up  to  see  what  had  happened  to  her  cisca  said,  '  Thank  God,  it  is  over,'  and  prepareii 
and  her  children.  Not  a  trace  of  the  house  was  to  .for  her  own  death.  Tier  suffering  became  great; 
be  seen.     All  lay  in  the  vast  grave  of  ruins.     At  and  a  deadly  chill,  with  feverish   changes,   passC' 


cannotwillinglyupholdthosecalledparisbchurches.lsome  distance  from  the  place  where  the  house  had -over   her.  _  After   long  efforts,  she   succeeding 


I  have  felt  it  myself,  and  expect  I  can  if  thou 
quire  it,  advance  some  weighty  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 
at  present  my  regard  for  thee  induces  me  to  press 
a  serious  examination  of  this  matter ;  and  I  feel  a 
desire  that  customs  originating  in  the  times  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  and  the  more  powerful 
motive  of  interest  itself,  may  not  induce  thee  to 
contemn  the  simple,  yet  1  hope  sincere,  represen- 
tations of  the  mean  and  despised. 

"  Now  this  I  do  not  write  from  any  desire  to 
avoid  suffering,  for  praised  be  the  Lord,  there  is  a 
remnant  at  this  day,  who  are  enabled  to  take  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  a  good  con- 
science' sake,  in  supporting  their  testimonies  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  dispensation." 

(To  be  coutinued.) 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

The  landslip  at  Coldan. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  .\xxv.,  page  413.) 

"  There  were  strange  stories  of  escape  in  this  aw- 
ful catastrophe.  In  almost  the  highest  house  below 
the  Spitzcnbuhl,  lived  at  that  time,  Bbissi  Mettler 
with  his  young  wife  Agatha,  nineteen  years  old. 
At  the  sight  of  the  spectacle  on  the  Gemeinde- 
Miircht,  "  the  peasant,  fully  believing  in  ghosts  and 
witches,  thought  that  evil  spirits  were  at  work.  He 
fancied  tho  shrieks  of  owls  were  the  yells  of  de- 
mons, that  the  whistling  and  roaring  were  the 
cries  of  condemned  spirits,  and  that  the  descent 
of  the  mountain  was  the  work  of  Satan,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  day  of  judgment.  To  save 
himself,  bis  wife  and  child,  from  the  attacks  of  the 
evil  one,  he  ran  full  speed  to  the  house  of  the  priest 
at  Arth,  and  begged  him  with  tears  to  come  and 
bless  his  house.      Whilst  still  lamenting  and  telling 


stood,  in  the  midst  ofthe  mass  of  mud,  lay  a  mattress  i  partly  freeing  her  feet  from  the  mud  surroundin 
stufl'ed  with  withered  beech  leaves,  and  sleeping  on  j  them,  so  that  she  could  move  them,  and  produc 
it,  lay  the  smallest  child  in  its  shirt.     The  uncle  thereby  some  circulation  of  the  blood 


climbed  down  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  through  the 
yielding   avalanche  of  slime  mixed  with   blocks  of 

tone,  and  saved  the  little  sleeper.  A  little  mud 
had  been  splashed  over  his  face,  but  he  was  other- 
wise, quite  uninjured.  What  wonderful  accident 
had  saved  the  child  in  the  midst  of  such  danger! 

—how  the  ruins  of  the  falling  house,  and  the  heavy 

oof-beams  could  have  fallen  without  touching  the 
child,  while  it  was  borne  upon  the  mattress  on 
which  it  was  sleeping,  and  laid  upon  the  heap  of 
ruins,  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  The  child  is  now  a 
man  of  fifty-eight,  Sebastian  Meinrad  Mettler,  who 

ives  below  in  Goldau. 

"  The  most  wonderful  of  the  numerous  escapes, 
occurred  in  Busingen,  near  the  lake  of  Lowertz. 
There  dwelt  Joseph  Lieuhard  Wiget,  a  strong, 
hearty  man  of  thirty-two,  with  wife  and  five  child- 
ren, in  a  handsome  peasant's  house.  He  was  a 
happy,  contented  man.  When  the  landslip  be- 
gan, Wiget  was  employed  with  his  family,  in  picking 
up  fruit  in  his  orchard,  which  had  been  beaten  down 
by  wind  and  rains.  When  he  saw  the  mountain 
coming  down,  with  great  presence  of  mind  he  seizei 


The  whole  long  night  was  passed  in  this  death 
like  waiting.  The  morning  bell  sounded  on  th 
Steinberg,  and  then  at  Steinen.  It  brought  bac' 
hope  into  her  heart.  Once  more  she  uttered  he 
prayers,  and  the  conviction  canae  to  her  that  sh 
would  yet  be  saved.  Then,  wonderful  to  say,  th 
voice  of  the  child  she  had  thought  dead,  soundei 
again.  A  swoon-like  sleep  had  shortened  the 
for  her.  She  complained  of  hunger  and  violec 
pain,  and  called  on  Francisca  to  help  her. 

"  At  the  break  of  day,  the  comfortless  father  am 
husband,  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  terror,  wit 
his  two  boys,  whore  he  had  worked  the  evening  be 
fore,  to  find  the  bodies  of  his  beloved  family.  Th! 
past  night  had  been  the  most  painful  of  his  life.  A 
day  break  he  began  his  search  anew,  with  hb 
friends.  After  an  hour's  work  he  saw  a  foot,  thei 
clothes.  It  was  his  wife;  with  hasty  care  he  work* 
on  and  at  last  cleared  the  whole  body.  There  la> 
his  dead  wife,  a  victim  to  maternal  love,  and  tw« 
children  with  her.  He  threw  himself  on  the  dea 
body  with  a  loud  cry  of  grief,  and  his  voice  c 
grief  penetrated  to  those  buried  beneath.     The 


the  heights  opposite  the  Ro.ssberg,  calling  his   wife 
to  follow  with  the  smaller  children.     The  mother 


would  not  abandon  a  child  eleven  months  old  sleep- 
ing in  the  house,  and  rushed  back  forit.  The  maid 
Francisco,  and  a  little  daughter,  Marianne,  five 
years  old,  followed  her  through  another  door.  As 
they  entered  the  room,  all  become  dark.  Utter 
night  enveloped  the  shattered  house,  and  all  in  it 
were  buried  alive.     Francisca  felt  herself  swayed 


his  two  eldest  children  and  ran  with  them  to  one  of  I  renewed    their   cries  for  help   and  were  heard  b 

those  above.  Marianna  was  first  found,  freed  an< 
drawn  out.  Her  ankle-bone  was  broken.  After 
wards  they  found  Francisca.  Both  rccoverec 
They  had  been  buried  full  fourteen  hours. 

"  Most  of  those  entombed  must  have  died  a  sud 
den  death,  crushed  at  once.  But  many  may  hav 
waited  for  days  in  the  masses  of  mud  and  slimi 
with  broken  limbs,  hoping  for  an  escape,  and  yet  a 
last,  dying  of  hunger.  The  number  of  those  save 
directly  by  help,  indirectly  by  flight,  or  from  at 
falling  into  an  endless  abyss,  she  lost  her  conscious- 1  sence  from  home,  was  two  hundred  and  twent: 
ness.  When  she  came  to  herself,  she  could  not  [about  halt  the  number  of  those  killed, 
move  or  stir,  and  felt  that  she  was  immured  head  I  "  Sad  was  the  fate  of  a  party  of  travellers. 
downwards  in  cold  wet  mud.  Only  her  face  was  consisted  of  members  of  old,  noble  families, — Hei 
free  so  she  could  breathe.  She  thought  the  end  of ,  Von  Dresbach  and  his  wife,  Frl.  Von  Drcsbacl 
the  world  was  come,  that  every  thing  living  was  des-  Colonel  V.  Von  Sleiger,  the  brothers  May,  Jonni 
troyed,  and  that  she  was  left  alone  in  her  grave,  the  Von  Prestonberg,some  boys  and  their  tutor.a  Hei 
only  being  still  alive.  She  was  praying'in  great  Jahn,  of  Gotba.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  le 
anguish  when  she  beard  a  weeping  voice.  She '  Arth,  and  were  going  on  foot  to  Schwyz.  He) 
called  out,  and  found  from  the  answer,  that  it  was  Von  Dresbach,  the  brothers  May,  and  the  tuto 
the  little  Marianne  who  was  groaning.  Notwith-  were  some  hundred  paces  behind  the  rest  of  th 
standing  her  awful  position,  she  was  glad  that  a  liv-  party,  and  saw  them  enter  Goldau,  laughing 
iug  being,  and  one  she  loved,  was  near  her.  They  chatting.  They  were  following,  when  the  thu 
beau  to  converse  and  compare  their  positions,  of  the  fall  startled  them.  Looking  up,  and  seoir 
Marianne  told  her  she  was  lying  between  beams  the  masses  in  wild  madness  rushing  to  the  valle 
and  straw  on  her  back,  and  could  not  move,  but  they  hurried  back,  confident  that  their  friei 
that  she  could  secsomething  green  through  a  narrow  would  do  the  same.  Close  to  the  spot  at  whii 
The  child  was  awake  in  its  cradle  and  notlstrip  of  darkness.  Francisca  thought  this  was  a^they  were  obliged  from  exhaustion  to  stop,  a  ha! 
r.ryiiig.  riiie  hastily  snatched  it  up,  took  her  bus-  look  into  Paradise.  A  long  time  passed,  and  they  storm  of  stones  and  rock  fragments  rattled  dow 
band^  small  property  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  has-  both  beard  the  sound  of  a  bell.  It  was  the  pleas-  j  When  the  uproar  was  over,  they  hastened  to  ti' 
tjned  over  tbothreshold,  where  theground  seemed  to  ant  evening  sound  of  the  curfew  from  tho  Steiuburg,!  buried  village.  As  far  as  they  could  sec,  the 
be  alive  uuderherfeet.  She  i-cache.'l  theirstable,  and  which  souuds  at  eight.  Francisca  was  then  con-  was  nothing  but_  desolation,— walls  of  mud  and  ' 
turned  round  for  a  moment,  when  tho  house  she  vinced  that  tho  end  of  the  world  had  not  come,  and  1  waste  chaos  :  without  sign,  or  the  slightest  indio 
had  just  left   was  dashed  in  ruins   down  to  the  a  slight  hope  of  deliverance  encouraged  her.     Both  j  tion  of  their  late  frieuds  and  companions.     Tl 


bis  story,  the  final  catastrophe  took  place  ;  then  as  to  and  fro,  thrown  down,  and  feeling  as  if  she 

one  possessed,  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  ran  to  his'- "•       ' J' ' 1..  i-,.  u „„: 

house.  The  doubt  whether  his  beloved  wife  and 
his  child,  four  weeks  old,  had  perished  in  the  land- 
slip, nearly  upset  bis  understanding.  Meanwhile, 
how  had  things  gone  on  above,  at  his  house  I  The 
poor  young  wife,  in  terrible  anxiety  at  the  awful 
and  constantly  increasing  noise,  and  the  shaking 
of  the  but,  passed  the  hour  in  anguish.  The  time 
came  at  which,  according  to  the  country  custom, 
she  used  to  boil  porridge  for  her  child.  She  had 
already  mixed  the  milk  and  meal,  and  lighted  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  to  begin  cooking,  when  the 
tbunderlike  roar,  and  the  rooking  of  the  founda- 
tion-walls of  the  house  startled  her ;  undecided 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  she  ran  into  the  room,  de- 
termining to  escape  into  the  open  air  with  her 
child  if  it  was  awake,  if  not,  to  remain  where  she 
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irnincd  field  of  Goldau  is  still  visited  by  travellers 
ion  tho  Kigi  and  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
I  "  For  many  years  the  whole  country  in  which 
JGoldau  formerly  lay,  looked  desolate,  in  strange 
Iruin,  like  a  place  blasted  by  a  crime.  Fragments 
JDf  rock  reminded  travellers  at   every  step  of  the 

t3Coud  of  September,  1806.  Time  has  softened, 
nd  the  beautifying  hand  of  vegetation  has  some- 
What  wiped  out  these  mournful  memorials.  Those 
Mky  ruins  are  clothed  with  moss  and  saxifrages, 
|?iolet  coloured  campanulas  grow  merrily  and  frag- 
l-ant,  white  clover  springs  from  the  debris  ;  between 
the  meadow  grasses  and  thistles,  thickets  of  bushes 
md  groves  of  fir  overshadow  the  blocks  of  stone ; 
md  when  coming  generations  begin  a  new  century, 
)Dly  vague  outlines  will  indicate  the  vast  grave." 


The  following  address,  which  is  taken  from  the 
last  number  of  the  British  Friend,  is  accompanied 
vith  this  note: 

The  above  bears  date  1818,  and  was  originally  de- 
signed for  Friends  of  London  and  its  vicinity. 
Its  excellence  and  present  general  applicability 
are,  however,  such  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  se- 
rious consideration,  and  to  justify  reprinting, 
there  being  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  largo 
portion  of  Friends  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where are  strangers  to  the  work. 
We  commend  the  excellent  sentiments  contained 
it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
The  Friend." 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  Friends 

Dear  Christian  Friends. — In  beholding  the  vast 

lass  of  business  which  occupies  and  burdens,  for 

most  part,  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  and 

vicinity  ;  in  witnessing  the  busy,  bustling  scenes 
'hich  everywhere  present  themselves,  my  soul  has 
icen  many  times  greatly  concerned  on  your  ac- 
punt,  who  profess  to  be  a  self-denying,  spiritually- 
iiinded  people. 

\  I  have  read  your  history,  your  origin,  your 
irogress,  and  have  somewhat  narrowly  looked  at 
our  present  state  and  condition  as  a  religious 
pdy.  I  have  been  led  into  feelings  of  gratitude 
nd  much  admiration,  at  the  eminent  display  of 
lercy  and  condescension  manifested  in  the  raisins 
p  of  such  a  people  ;  and  have  longed  for  them" 
lat  they  might  still  cleave  to  that  Arm  of  Power, 
,hich  out  of  weakness  hath  made  them  strong;  out 
f  poverty  hath  made  them  rich  in  goodness  ;  out  of 
lolishness  hath  made  them  wise  in  the  wisdom  from 
oove;  the  pure,  the  peaceable,  the  gentle  wisdom. 

I  have  often  been  deeply  instructed  by  a  view  of 
3ur  first  rising,  as  it  were  out  of  the  dust;  who 
■e  now  seen,  and  acknowledged  by  many,  to  have 
3en  in  some  sense  "the  salt  of  the  earth;"  a 
ilish,  an  ornament  to  every  nation  that  has  tole- 
ited  you.  How  mean,  how  despicable  ye  then 
ere,  in  the  sight  of  those  around  you !  What  a 
ifuse,  what  a  loathsome  set  were  you  esteemed; 
)w  worthy  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  every  one 
lat  passed  by  !  to  be  reviled,  to  be  contemned,  to 
i cruelly  treated,  even  to  imprisonment  and  death  ! 
h  !  that  ye  may  never  forget  those  days,  nor  the 
and  that  was  over  all  these  things  to  turn  them 
to  blessings.     And  truly  ye  were  in  such  a  state 

made  all  things  blessings  to  you;  in  such  a 
nder  spot,  so  sweetly  grafted  into,'and  growing  out 
,  Him  who  was  your  root,  and  stem,  and  strength, 
at  every  rude  blast,  every  trying  tempest,  from 
bat  cause  or  from  what  quarter  soever,  seemed 
It  to  make  you  cling  more  closely  and  confidently 
Him  wlio  "  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons," 
id  is  over  them  all. 

Well,  dear  Friends,  with  whom  my  spirit  is  and 
iS  been  very  nearly  bound  in  tender  sympathy. 


and  .sincerely  affectionate   interest,  ever  since    I 
knew  you  as  a  people,  my  concern  has  been  weighty 
on  your  behalf  generally,  and  especially  on  the  be- 
half of  those  to  whom  this  is  addressed   (such,  in- 
deed, that  it  seemed  best  for  me  to   have   some 
communication  in  this  way) — the  earnest  breathing 
of  all  that  is  lively  within  mc,  having  been  that  ye 
may  continue  such  a  favoured  people  as  ye   have 
been ;  such  burning  and  shining  lights,  in  doctrine, 
in  conduct,  in  appearance,  as  ye  have  been  ;   that 
in  everything  ye  do  or  say,  wherever  ye  are,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances   ye  may  be  placed,  your 
right  to  disciplcship  may  never  be  questioned,  but 
may  be  fully  manifested   and  evinced   by  tho  sin- 
cerity,  the   purity,   the   loveliness,   tho    lowliness 
which  was  in  Him,  and  is  of  Him,  whose  servants 
ye  say  that  ye  are.     In  looking  at  these  great  at- 
tainments, wherewith  the  early  christians  were  so 
conspicuously  clothed,  and  whereby  also  your  an- 
cestors in  profession  were  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished, I  have  believed  that  there  is  no  other  way 
for  any  to  come  to  the  like   experience,  but  by  lis- 
tening to  the  same  Counsellor  th.at  instructed  them 
in  their  day.     By  abiding  under  the  silent  teach- 
of  the  Witness  in  their  own  minds,  the  sincere 
in  heart,  who  seek  in  patience  to  be  clothed  and 
covered  with  the  preciously  purifying  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  shall  find  those  evil  inclina- 
tions, on  account  of  which  it  may  be  they  have 
long  mourned,  gradually  weakened,  broken,  and 
destroyed  ;  whilst  they  shall  see  in  the  Lord's  time 
another  and  a  better  principle  of  action  raised  up 
and  quickened  within  them,  which  is  of,  and  from, 
and  for  Him  and  his  cause.     This  root,  as  it  comes 
to  gain  vigour,  will  put  forth  its  buds,  and  branches, 
and  blossoms,  and  in  due  season  will  show  by  its 
fruit  of  what  kind  it  is.     It  was  this  taking  root 
downwards,  and  that  previously  to  any  appearance 
above  the  surface,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  a 
striking  feature  in  your  religious  Society  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  growth.     This  it  was  which  enabled  it 
to  bear  with  unresisting  patience,  with  unwearied 
fortitude,  the  inclemencies  of  that  sharp  season. 
This  also  it  was  which  enlivened  and  invigorated 
its  whole  frame,  causing  it  to  put  forth  strength, 
and  beauty,  and  fruitfulness,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  that  had  but  little  root  in  themselves,  and 
so  when  the  heat  of  persecution  arose,  stood   not 
their  ground,  but  (in  some  sense)  withered   away. 
And,  as  I  remarked  before,  I  see  no  other  way  for 
any  among  you  to  arise  out  of  your  present  attain- 
ments into  such  as   so    proverbially  characterized 
your  early  members,  but  by  aid  and  counsel,  ob- 
tained from   that   Divine  source,   to   which    those 
worthies  xmremittmgbj  resorted,  day  by  day,  in 
all  their  undertakings,  pursuits,  designs,  and   do- 
ings.    This  principle  or  root  in  them  was  that  from 
whence  everything  great  and  good  naturally  flowed, 
upon  which,  whatever  in  them  is  worthy  our  esteem 
or  example,  was  founded  ;   aud  if  their  successors 
have  in  any  respect  fallen  short,  it  is  attributable 
to  less  frequent,  less  earnest  recourse  to  that  free- 
flowing  Fountain  and  Well  of  Life,  which  is  more 
wholesome  aud  refreshing  than  the  stagnant  pools 
which  man's  wisdom   dams   up,  or  the  broken  cis- 
terns which  his  foolishness  hath  formed. 

I  desire  not  at  this  time  to  enter  much  into  par- 
ticulars on  any  subject,  that  is,  so  as  to  specify 
anything  wherein,  according  to  my  view,  je  have 
at  all  fallen  short  of  that  degree  of  blamelessness 
to  which,  through  assisting  grace,  the  first  converts 
to  your  religious  persuasion  arrived,  and  in  which 
they  were  very  generally  in  a  good  degree  pre- 
served ;  yet  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  right  for  me 
little  to  strike  upon  one  subject,  which    I   had 


A  looker-on  during  intervals  for  some  years,  at 
the  extended  scene  of  traffic  which  presents  itself 
in  this  large  and  populous  city,  I  have  not  been 
slow  at  noticing,  even  from  my  youth,  the  peculiar 
danger  to  which  the  sincere-hearted  followers  of  a 
self-denying  Lord  are  exposed,  when  placed  in  the 
midst  of  much  business ;  but  have  been  more  es- 
pecially quick  to  remark,  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  religious  community,  and  the  high  pro- 
fession it  makes  of  great  self-denial,  how  its  mem- 
bers conduct  themselves,  so  as  to  keep  their  seve- 
ral stations  in  civil  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  their  minds  pure  and  clean  from  the  nox- 
ious influence  which  exhales  from  anything  more 
than  a  moderate  engagement  in  worldly  matters, 
as  far  as  the  true  ends  thereof  require. 

In  the  course,  then,  of  something  more  than  a 
slight  attention  to  this  subject,  as  it  respects  those 
under  your  name,  it  has  been  matter  of  thankful- 
ness as  well  as  of  lively  interest  to  me,  to  read  of 
those  among  you  who  have  in  their  generation, 
both  by  example  and  by  exhortation,  shown  as  bea- 
cons on  this  rocky  coast,  whoso  exertions  and 
whose  exercise  every  way  to  guard  against  this 
insinuating  evil  (too  great  engrossment  in  tempo- 
ral affairs)  have  been  unwearied.  They  are  gone 
to  their  resting-place,  and  a  remnant  of  their  pos- 
terity still  retain  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  bright- 
ness of  their  day,  still  talk  of  their  simplicity, 
their  sweetness,  their  self-denial,  their  strength  ; 
and  hope  for  better  times.  Meanwhile,  the  vacant 
seats  of  their  forefathers  do  remain  a  silent  but  ex- 
pressive testimony  to  the  puny  stature  of  the  race ; 
and  female  warriors  mostly  watch  alone,  and  la- 
bour on  the  walls.  And  now  having,  some  of  you 
(for  I  speak  not  of  all,)  in  good  measure  relin- 
quished the  arduous  post  of  honest  zeal  and  ear- 
nest watchfulness,  and  patient  travail  for  the  great 
cause,  and  betaken  yourselves  more  heartily  to 
your  outward  concerns,  one  would  think  that  these 
would  the  better  prosper,  as  having  more  of  your 
time  and  attention  than  hitherto.  However  this 
may  be,  never  perhaps  were  the  failures  among 
you  so  numerous,  or  so  lamentable,  as  of  late 
years;  never,  it  is  likely,  was  your  credit  for  punc- 
tuality and  uprightness  of  dealing  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
So  truly  does  the  blessing  attach  to  such,  in  their 
basket  and  in  their  store,  and  in  all  they  set  their 
hands  unto,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  seek  and  to 
serve  the  Lord.  This  was  remarkably  the  case 
with  you  in  times  past,  when  (according  to  George 
Fox's  account,  if  I  mistake  not,)  many  people, 
when  they  wanted  any  article,  were  in  the  practice 
of  inquiring  after  a  Quaker-tradesman,  because 
they  knew  that  he  would  serve  them  well;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  the  Quakers  prospered 
greatly  in  their  trades  and  callings,  even  so  as  to 
cause  some  apprehensions  of  loss  in  the  minds  of 
others. 

But,  my  dear  fellow-christians,  allow  me  a  little 
further  to  speak  with  you;  and  bear  with  me  in  a 
little  of  that  love  which  I  have  in  my  heart  for 
you,  if  I  say  that  you  have,  many  of  you,  (even 
such  as  make  a  plain  outward  appearance,  and 
keep  to  the  letter  of  your  law,)  shaken  hands  with 
the  world  ;  have  assimilated  yourselves  to  its  max- 
ims, customs,  and  opinions;  have  (however  imper- 
ceptibly to  that  eye  in  you,whichis  not  on  the  watch) 
become  in  degree  leavened  into  the  mass,  and  in 
that  measure  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
it,  notwithstanding  any  notions  ye  may  entertain 
about  a  •peculiar  people.  And  the  world  sees  this, 
and  acknowledges  it,  and  is  pleased  to  see  your 
severe  simplicity  slackening  into  elegance  and  taste, 
to  observe  the  modern  professing  Quaker  somewhat 


somewhat  strongly  on  my  mind,  when  taking  up  more  conformed  to  its  own  likeness,  a  little  less 
my  pen.  rigid  in  his  principles,  a  little  more  careful  for  the 
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morrow,  a  little  more  thoughtful  about  what  he  i  far  greater  need  of  his  counsel,  society,  and  ex- 
shall  eat,  and  driok,  and  put  on.  Some  of  you  ample  to  lead  them  into  the  path  of  true  peace, 
may  bo  ready  to  reply  tliat  times  are  greatly 'than  of  his  exertions  to  lift  them  out  of  the  sphere 
changed,  and  that  some  slight  variations  in  uues-.in  which  they  were  born  (and  in  which  true  safety 
sential   minutias  might   naturally  be  expected  by  land  comfort  are  mostly  found,)   into  a  condition 


degrees  to  take  place.  But,  my  Friends, 
times  be  allowed  to  have  ever  so  much  changed, 
yet  times  alter  not  principles,  nor  the  effects  of 
right  principles  upon  daily  aud  hourly  conduct  and 
conversation ;  these  should  be  the  same  in  all  sea- 
sons, and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
should  be  as  immutable  as  the  Rock  of  Ages,  upon 
which  alone  good  principles  can  be  safely  founded. 
Excuse  my  freedom  and  boldness — I  desire  nothing 
else  but  to  see  you  who  account  yourselves  mem- 
hcrs  of  this  Society,  building  on  the  same  basis, 
every  one  of  you,  as  those  did  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you,  and  who  have  in  some  sense  purchased 
by  their  sufferings  the  prosperity  which  ye  lie  at 
ease  in  the  enjoyment  of.  Sly  friends,  I  blush  for 
you  oftentimes:  I  am  truly  "jealous  over  you  with 
godly  jealously."  I  fear  there  is  but  little  mean- 
ing or  applicableness  left  in  some  old  proverbs 
which  have  been  handed  down  respecting  you  to 
this  purport — "  as  stiJJ]"  or  "  as  strict^''  or  "ai  si- 
lent as  a  Quaker^  I  see  but  little  remaining 
propriety  in  the  very  name  which  the  fervent  zeal 
of  your  forefathers  procured  you,  which  railing 
calumny  at  first  conceived,  and  ignorant  abuse 
hath  ever  since  cast  upon  you — ye  are  (many  of 
you)  unworthy  to  partake  of  the  scorn  which  this 
appellation  still  secures  to  its  professed  advocates; 
being  in  a  measure  wedded  to  the  world,  and  your 
demeanor  and  deportment  too  generally  indicating 
but  a  slight  and  shallow  acquaintance  with  that 
baptizing  power  by  which  your  predecessors  were 
"  crucified  unto  the  world,  and  the  world  unto 
them,"  and  by  which  they  were  often  brought  into 
great  tenderness  of  heart,  and  preserved  in  a  con 
tinually  watchful,  weighty  frame  of  mind 


which  he  calls  more  respectable.  Your  ancestors, 
my  friends,  owned  another  kind  of  respectability 
than  that  which  many  of  you  aspire  after,  and  tliM 
obtained  equal  esteem  among  tkem  wherever  it  was 
found,  from  the  plough-boy  Parnell  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  wish  by  anything  herein  offered  to  be 
understood  as  intending  to  set  you  down  very  much 
below  the  standard  .sterling  worth  of  those  that 
have  gone  before  you,  fully  believing  that  there 
still  remain  here  and  there  "gleaning  grapes,"  as 
it  were  "  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  up- 
permost bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost  fruitful 
branches  thereof."  Yet  would  it,  I  am  ready  to 
think,  be  well  for  each  one,  even  of  these  tbat  are 
scattered  up  and  down  among  you,  and  who  may 
be  inclined  in  humility  of  heart  to  think  he  yet 
"  standeth"  in  a  measure  of  that  strength  wherein 
his  fathers  by  profession  stood,  to  "  take  heed  lest 
he  fall." 

This,  however,  have  I  to  believe,  and  in  conclu- 
sion to  express,  concerning  you  as  a  religious 
body;  namely — That  there  was  a  great  and  gra- 
cious design  in  the  eye  of  that  Power  which  raised 
up  such  a  people  ;  and  that  unless  they  persist,  as 
well  through  good  report  as  evil  report,  as  well  in 
the  summer  sun,  as  "in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day," 
to  serve  the  Lord  their  God  with  an  undivided 
heart,  and  "  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth ;"  unless  they  persevere  in  looking  with 
a  single  eye  unto  the  Rock  whence  they  were 
hewn,  thus  manifesting  their  unabated  desire  to 
answer  his  design  respecting  them,  and  to  be 
moulded  according  to  his  will,  even  ]Ie  who  begat 
and  hath  blessed  them  will  be  unmindful  of  them, 


I  read  of,  and  do  notice,  the  guarded  education  [and  will  graft  in  some  other  branch  tbat  shall 
which  is  afforded  to  your  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  [partake,  instead  of  them,  "  of  the  root  and  fatness 
admire  at  the  many  foolish,  hurtful,  and  useless  [of  the  olive-tree."  In  such  an  event,  the  broken 
things  out  of  which  they  are  generally,  in  a  good  I  bough  may  yet  retain  for  a  long  season  the  form 
degree,  preserved  in  their  tender  years;  but  then,  I  of  that  comeliness  and  beauty,  the  freshness,  and 
I  see  a  large  majority  of  these  launching  with  '  life,  and  verdure  of  which  has  faded ;  though  even 
into  the  vanities  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  tbis  must  ultimately  rot  away. 

That  this  may  never  be  the  lot  of  your  favoured 
flock  and  family,  is  the  desire  of  my  soul,  who  am 
your  afiectionate  friend  and  well-wisber. 


ever  they  escape  (and  some  before  they  have  es- 
caped) tbe  clutches  of  those  that  are  placed  over 
them.  I  attribute  this  growing  evil  very  princi- 
pally to  the  want  of  that  weighty  sense  of  Truth, 
and  unreserved  subjection  of  the  whole  heart 
thereto,  which  would  render  the  parents  (but  es- 
pecially do  I  allude  to  the  father,)  more  earnestly 
and  unceasingly  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  that 
are  committed  unto  them.  Oh!  this  hearty  la- 
bour and  patient  travail  of  spirit  is  sadly  needed 
among  you  that  are  fathers,  for  the  little  flocks  over 
■which  the  Lord  may  have  set  you  as  shepherds. 
For  it  is  not  merely  the  committing  of  children  to 
the  care  of  some  indifferent  person,  of  tolerable 
talents  and  repute,  aud  taking  little  more  availing 
abiding  concern  about  them,  which  fully  answers 
to  that  beautiful  scripture  recommendation,  to 
"  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition" 
which  is  "of  tbe  Lord;"  neither  does  this  easy 
kind  of  conduct  fully  embrace  all  that  is  intended 
by  those  sweet  advices  on  this  subject,  from  time  to 
time  issued  by  your  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  1 
refer  such  as  may  have  inclination  to  look  over 
them  again.  But  how  is  it  likely  that  anything 
better  than  money  should  be  laid  out  in  the  train- 
ing up  of  a  child  in  tbe  way  he  should  go,  whilst 
the  father  burdens  himself  with  more  business  than 
he  can  rightly  manage  with  calmness  and  comfort, 
and  much  more  than  he  stands  in  need  of?  and 
this  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  children,  who  have 


Tlie  Boa  Constrictor.— The  Columbus,  (Ohio,) 
Statesman,  relates  an  interesting  incident  which 
occurred  recently  in  Van  Amburg's  menagerie 
that  city.  A  boa  constrictor  and  an  anaconda 
are  kept  in  one  case  with  a  glass  top,  opening  at 
the  side,  and  the  keeper  was  engaged  in  the  act  of 
feeding  them  when  the  event  occurred.  The  lon- 
ger of  the  snakes,  the  boa  constrictor,  which  is  some 
thirty  feet  long  and  as  large  around  the  middle  as 
a  man's  thigh,  had  just  swallowed  two  rabbits, 
when  the  keeper  introduced  his  arm  and  body  into 
the  cage  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  third  to  the 
anaconda,  at  the  opposite  corner.  While  in  this 
position,  the  boa,  not  satisfied  with  his  share  oftb 
rations,  made  a  spring,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  securing  the  remaining  rabbit,  but  instead,  fast- 
ened his  jaws  upon  the  keeper's  hand,  and,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  threw  three  coils  around 
the  poor  fellow,  thus  rendering  him  entirely  help- 
less. His  shouts  of  distress  at  once  brought  seve- 
ral men  to  his  assistance,  and  among  them,  fortu- 
nately, was  a  well  known  showman,  named  Town- 
send,  a  man  of  great  muscular  power,  and  what 
was  of  more  importance,  one  who  had  been  famil- 
iar with  the  habits  of  these  repulsive  monsters, 
having  owned  some  of  the  largest  ones  ever  brought 


to  this  country.  The  situation  of  the  keeper  was 
now  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  first  thing  to  be  r 
done  was  to  uncoil  the  snake  from  around  him,  but  I 
if  in  attempting  this,  the  reptile  should  become  in'" 
the  least  irritated,  he  would,  in  an  instant,  contract! 
his  coils  with  a  power  sufficient  to  crush  out  life. ' 
A  single  quick  convulsion  of  the  creature  and  the  ' 
keeper's  soul  would  be  in  eternity  !  This  Townscud 
fully  understood  ;  so,  without  attempting  to  disturb  . 
the  boa's  hold  upon  the  keeper's  hand,  he  managed  | 
by  powerful,  yet  extremely  cautious  movements,  to' ' 
uncoil  the  snake  without  exciting  him,  after  which,! 
by  the  united  exertions  of  two  men,  the  jaws  werei 
pried  open  and  the  man  released  in  a  completely! 
exhausted  condition.  The  bite  of  the  boa  constric-i" 
tor  is  not  poisonous,  and  although  the  bitten  hand' 
was  much  swollen  the  next  day,  no  serious  results', 
were  apprehended.  A  more  narrow  escape  from: 
a  most  horrible  death  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima-, 


SelectoJ . 
Whom  h.ave  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  non 
upon  earth    that  I  desire    beside    Thee." — Psai.m 
Ixxiii.  25. 

I  love,  (and  have  some  cause  to  love,)  the  earth  ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good ; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  uurse  ;  she  gives  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compar'd  with  thee  ? 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse,  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air;  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
iMy  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  ; 
Her  shrill-mouth'd  choir  sustain  me  with  their  Hcsli, 
And  with  their  Polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets,  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compar'd  to  Thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea ;  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 

My  careful  purveyor :  she  provides  me  store  ; 

She  walls  me  round ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater  ; 

She  waf'.s  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compar'd  with  Thoc, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 


Without  Thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  heav'n  itselfs  no  pleasure  ; 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heav'n,  to  me  ? 

Without  Thy  presence,  wealth  are  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom  but  folly  ;  joy,  disquiet,  sadness  ; 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasure's  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  hv, 
Nor  have  their  being,  when  compar'd  with  Thco. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what  have  1  ' 

Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labours  got? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  farther  crave  I? 

And  h.aving  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not? 
I  wish  nor  sea,  nor  land  :  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heav'n,  heav'n  unpossess'd  of  Thcc. 
Quarhs. 

TJie  Shepherd's  Dog  and  Child. — One  day 
shepherd,  on  going  to  his  flock,  which  were  feeding 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Grampian  Mountains 
took  his  little  boy  with  him,  as  well  as  his  dogi 
The  child  was  only  three  years  old.  The  father 
left  him  alone  while  he  looked  after  some  sheep 
when  suddenly  a  thick  fog  came  on.  The  anxioui 
father  instantly  hastened  back  to  find  his  child  ;, 
but  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  him,  and 
unfortunately,  he  missed  his  way.  After  a  .searcl 
of  many  hours  among  the  caverns  and  holes  in  thi' 
mountains,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  by  night; 
Still  wandering  on,  he  discovered  by  the  ligl: 
the  moon  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  thi- 
valley,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  cot 
tage.     He  hoped  that  the  child  had  gone  home  , 
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but  when  he  inquired,  he  found  his  wife  had  not 
seen  him. 

To  renew  the  search  that  night  was  equally 
fruitless  and  daugerous.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  remain  where  he  was,  having  lost  both  his  child 
and  his  dog,  which  had  attended  him  faithfully  for 
years.  Next  morning,  by  daybreak,  the  shepherd 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  his  neighbours,  set  out 
in  search  of  his  child  ;  but,  after  a  day  spent  in 
fruitless  fatigue,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  by 
the  approach  of  night,  to  descend  from  the  moun- 
tain. On  returning  to  his  cottage,  the  shepherd 
found  that  the  dog,  which  he  had  lost  the  day  be- 
fore, had  been  home,  and,  on  receiving  a  piece  of 
cake,  had  instantly  gone  oft'  again.  For  severa! 
days  the  shepherd  renewed  the  search  for  his  child 
and  still,  on  returning  at  evening  disappointed  to 
his  cottage,  he  found  that  the  dog  had  been  home, 
and  on  receiving  his  usual  allowance  of  cake  had 
instantly  disappeared.  Struck  with  this  singular 
circumstance  he  remained  at  home  one  day,  and 
when  the  dog,  as  usual,  departed  with  his  piece  of 
cake,  he  resolved  to  follow  him,  and  find  out  the 
cause  of  this  strange  conduct.  The  dog  led  the 
way  to  a  waterfall,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  shepherd  had  left  his  child.  The  shep- 
herd, stepping  from  craig  to  craig,  crossed  the  roar- 
ing stream.  The  dog  at  last  disappeared  into  a 
cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  almost  upon  a  level 
with  the  torrent.  The  shepherd  with  difficulty 
followed  ;  but,  on  entering  the  cave,  what  were 
his  emotions  when  he  beheld  his  little  boy  eating 
with  much  satisfaction  the  cake  which  the  dog  had 
just  brought  him,  while  the  faithful  animal  stood 
by,  watching  his  young  master  with  love  and  plea- 
sure in  his  looks ! 

From  the  situation  in  which  the  child  was  found 
it  appears  that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink  oi 
the  precipice,  and  then  either  fallen  or  scrambled 
down  till  he  reached  the  cave,  which  the  dread  of 
the  torrent  had  afterwards  prevented  him  from 
quitting.  The  dog,  by  means  of  his  scent,  had 
traced  him  to  the  spot,  and  afterwards  prevented 
him  from  starving,  by  giving  up  to  him  his  own 
daily  allowance.  lie  appears  never  to  have  quitted 
the  child  by  night  or  day,  except  when  it  was 
cessary  to  go  for  his  food,  and  then  he  was  always 
seen  running  at  full  speed  to  and  from  the  cottage 
— Harper'' s  Sagacity  of  Animals. 


Two  young  men,  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Ma- 
comber,  were  imprisoned  under  this  act,  in  the  town 
of  Bristol,  Kbode  Island.  Thomas  Story  had  a 
meeting  with  them  in  the  prison,  which  several  other 
persons  attended,  and  he  encouraged  them  to  faith- 
fulness. Visiting  them  again  about  two  weeks  after, 
they  had  another  meeting  in  the  prison,  and  "  were 
favoured  with  a  good  time  in  the  presence  and  love 
of  God." 

He  proceeds,  "  Thomas  Cornwell  and  I  went  to 
the  house  of  colouel  Nathaniel  Byfield  next  morn- 
ing. When  we  went  in  he  was  very  boisterous, 
reproaching  Friends  as  a  sort  of  people  not  worthy 
to  live  :  particularly  those  of  Iliiode  Island  and 
New  England,  who  would  not  go  out,  or  pay  their 
money  to  others,  to  Dght  against  a  common  enemy 
so  barbarous  as  are  the  Indians ;  wishing  us  all  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  until  we  had  learned  better ; 
charging  us  with  many  errors  and  heresies  in  re- 
ligion ;  instancing  only  our  refusing  to  fight,  and 
believing  a  sinless  perfection  in  this  life. 

"  When  he  had  a  little  vented  his  fury,  being 
over  him  in  the  truth,  I  said,  '  I  was  sorry  we 
should  find  him  in  that  temper,  when  we  were  come 
only  to  request  a  reasonable  favour  of  him.  he  be- 
''^o  jif^ge  of  the  court ;  and  that  was,  to  desire  him 
to  consider  the  case  of  our  friends  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  towards  Grod,  and  not  of  cowardice,  or 
of  obstinacy  against  rulers  or  their  laws  :"  Upon 
which  he  flounced  again,  with  repeated  charges. 


could  we  not  pay  those  which  were  by  law  required 

of  us,  instead  of  our  personal  service.' 

"  1  desired  leave  of  the  court  to  speak,  which 
was  granted,  and  said,  if  the  judge  pleased  to 
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For  "The  Friend. 

SnfferJDg  for  the  Testimony  against  War. 

Many  are  the  instances  on  record,  in  which  the 
faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society  suffered 
in  person  and  property,  from  the  ruling  powers, 
rather  than  violate  their  testimony  to  the  peacea' 
ble  nature  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  One  of  these 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Story  in  his  journal,  has  in- 
terested me,  and  I  will  offer  an  abstract  of  it  for 
the  columns  of"  The  Friend." 

During  a  journey  in  New  England  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel  in  1702,  he  remarks:  This 
being  in  the  time  when  tjueen  Anne  was  at  war 
with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the  government  of  New 
England  was  preparing  to  invade  Canada,  and 
there  being  many  Friends  in  New  England,  who 
could  not  bear  arms  on  any  account,  it  bein:' 
contrary  to  our  consciences,  and  the  end  and  na° 
ture  of  the  christian  religion,  which  teacheth 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  love  our  enemies,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  made  a  law,  that  such,  as 
being  qualified  and  able  to  bear  arms,  and  sum- 
moned, should  refuse,  were  to  be  fined,  and  refus- 
ing to  pay  the  fine,  should  be  imprisoned  and  sold 
or  bound  to  some  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the 
colony,  until  their  wages  should  pay  the  fines  and 
charges. 


'  I  called  for  his  U  ble,  and  offered  to  prove  that 
war  and  fighting  are  contrary  both  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  the  end  of  his  coming,  and  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  that  it  was  upon  his,  (this  judge's) 
principles,  that  the  Jewish  state  crucified  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world. 

"  Then  he  said,  '  he  could  not  stay,  for  there 
were  a  hundred  men  waiting  for  him,  and  he  must 
be  going  :'  Yet,  soon  after,  growing  a  little  calm, 
he  asked  us  if  we  had  eaten  any  thing  that  morn- 
ing'? And  we  confessing  we  had  not,  he  called  for 
victuals  and  drink,  and  would  have  us  eat  with 
him. 

"  When  we  had  done,  he  walked  to  the  town 
with  us;  and,  notwithstanding  his  former  passion, 
being  now  much  altered,  he  took  us  kindly  by  the 
hands  in  the  street,  before  many  people,  when  we 
parted. 

"  After  this  we  went  to  the  prison  to  see  the 
young  men,  and  acquainted  them,  that  we  could 
find  little  ground  to  expect  any  favour ;  at  which 
they  seemed  altogether  unconcerned,  being  much 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God  at  that  time  ;  and  we 
staid  with  them  in  the  prison  most  of  that  day, 
they  not  being  called  into  court  till  the  next  after- 
noon. 

"  The  prisoners  being  brought  into  court,  Thomas 
Cornwell  and  I,  and  many  other  Friends,  went  in 
with  them  ;  and  though  we  had  our  hats  on,  the 
judge  was  .so  far  indulgent,  as  to  order  us  seats, 
but  that  our  hats  should  be  taken  off  in  a  civil 
manner  by  an  officer. 

"  The  prisoners  being  at  the  bar,  the  judge 
asked  them  the  reason  of  their  obstinacy,  as  he 
called  it,  running  agaiu  into  several  high  charges 
against  us  as  a  people  'I  The  young  men  modestly 
eplied,  it  was  not  obstinacy,  but  duty  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences  and  religisus  persua- 
sions, which  prevailed  with  them  to  refuse  to  bear 
arms,  or  learn  war.  But  the  judge  would  not,  by 
any  means,  seem  to  admit  there  was  any  conscience 

it,  but  ignorance,  and  a  perverse  nature  ;  ac- 
counting it  very  irreligious  in  any  who  were  per- 

ally  able,  to  refuse  their  help  in  time  of  war  ; 
with  repeated  false  cliarges  against  us  as  a  people, 


to  the  business  of  the  court  concerning  the  prison 
ers,  I  would,  with  leave,  speak  to  the  point  of  law 
in  the  case ;  but  if  he  thought  fit  to  continue  to 
charge  us  as  a  people  with  errors  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, not  properly  before  him,  I  should  think  it 
mine  to  answer  him  in  the  face  of  the  court ;  add- 
ing, that  I  could  give  the  court  a  full  distinction 
and  reason  why  we  could  pay  the  one  tax,  and  yet 
not  the  other.  Which  the  whole  court,  except  the 
judge  was  desirous  to  hear,  and  he  too  was  silent. 
"  I  began  with  the  example  of  Christ  himself,  for 
the  payment  of  a  tax,  though  applied  by  Cic^ar  to 
the  uses  of  war  aud  other  exigencies  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  was  going  on  to  show  a  diff'erence  be- 
tween a  law  that  directly  and  principally  affects 
the  person  in  war,  requiring  personal  service,  and 
a  law  which  only  requires  a  general  tax,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  rulers  as  they  see  cause,  and  affects  not 
the  person.  For  though  we,  as  a  people,  readily 
pay  such  taxes,  impartially  assessed  ;  yet,  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  his  servants 
will  not  fight,  though  they  may  and  ought  to  pay 
taxes,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ  theirhead. 
'  The  judge  interrupted  me,  saying,  I  would 
preach  them  a  sermon  two  hours  long,  if  they  had 
time  to  hear  me. 

"  Then  Thomas  Cornwell  desired  them  to  be 
careful  what  precedent  they  made  upon  this  law, 
since  neither  he,  nor  any  of  us  knew  what  might  be 
the  effects  of  it,  or  how  soon  it  might  be  any  of  our 
cases ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  us  to 
be  sold  for  servants. 

"  Truth  came  gradually  over  them,  and  grew 
very  heavy  upon  them,  though  they  still  persisted 
their  own  way ;  and  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  said  to  judge  Byfield,  that  he  al.so  must 
come  one  day  to  judgment,  before  a  greater  judi- 
cature, and  therefore  desired  him  to  be  careful 
what  he  did. 

Some  time  being  spent  in  this  manner,  the 
court  adjourned  till  towards  the  evening;  and  at 
our  departure,  I  ackoowledged  the  civilities  we 
had  met  with  from  tlie  judge  and  court,  and  our 
hats  being  delivered  us,  we  accompanied  the  young 
men  back  to  the  prison;  where,  being  set  down 
together,  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  sensibly 
with  us,  and  I  had  some  things  to  say  ooncernin" 
faithfulness  unto  God,  and  the  great  reward  of  it 
here  and  hereafter;  and  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
some  others,  were  tendered.  Having  likewise 
prayed,  and  being  about  to  depart,  we  found  the 
prison  door  was  locked,  by  which  we  were  detained 
a  short  time  ;  for  the  jailer  having  been  reproved 
for  suffering  us  to  have  meetings  in  the  prison,  and 
had  injunctions  that  no  more  should  be  allowed  of, 
was  fearful,  and  therefore  had  locked  the  door  and 
left  us.  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  confined 
until  their  fines  were  paid." 

Proceeding  in  his  religious  engagement,  Thomas 
Story  came  to  Boston,  and  makes  the  following 
record,  viz : — 

"  On  the  first  of  the  Third  month,  being  the  third 
of  the  week,  Daniel  Zachary,  Samuel  Collins  of 
Lynn,  and  I  went  to  the  governor.  Colonel  Dudley, 
and  requested  him  to  release  our  friends.  He 
received  us  respectfully,  and  seemed  to  lament  that 
we  should  expose  ourselves  to  such  sufferings.  I 
answered,  '  that  it  was  not  in  our  own  wills,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  who  said  unto 
his  disciples,  '  Except  your  righteousness  shall  ex- 
d  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 


saying,  'since  we  could  pay  public  taxes,  which  we  lye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
knew  were  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  war,  why  Iven  :'  '  Ye  have  heard,  that  it  was  said  by  them  of 
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old  time  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall 
kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  But  I 
say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.'  Again  ;  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies.' Now,  seeing  anger  without  a  cause,  and 
hatred  to  enemies,  are  the  causes  of  killing,  and  both 
condemned ;  and  love,  which  is  contrary  thereto, 
recommended  and  commanded,  then  they,  who 
believe  and  obey  this  doctrine,  cannot  kill  any ; 
not  even  enemies.  It  is  not  therefore  lawful  to  us, 
who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  obey  hia 
doctrine,  in  hopes  of  eternal  life  in  his  kingdom, 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  go  to  war,  lest  we 
should  forfeit  our  portion  in  him,  and  become  un- 
worthy of  life  in  him,  by  disobedience  to  his  mani- 
fest will  under  the  dispensation  of  his  gospel.' 

"  The  governor  answered,  'That  he  was  no  dis- 
putant about  religion;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,' 
said  he,  'seeing  the  judges  have  given  such  a  judg- 
ment, 1  caunot  tell  how  to  dispense  with  it ;  es- 
pecially now  in  the  time  of  war,  when  every  body 
thinks  there  is  so  much  need  of  help,  and  just 
cause  of  war.' 

"  I  urged  again  the  prophecy,  'They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,'  &c.  '  That  day, 
said  he,  'is  not  come;  for  you  see  many  nations 
are  at  war  at  this  time.' 

"  I  replied,  '  That  proves,  that  though  the  dis- 
pensation of  peace  is  come  in  point  of  time,  yet 
those  who  are  in  wars  are  not  in  the  life  or 
doctrine  of  Christ,  but  in  the  first  and  fallen  na- 
ture ;  but  this  dispensation  is  eflfectually  begun  ii 
some,  and  will  go  on,  and  over  all  in  time,  and 
whatever  it  may  be  to  you  who  have  not  enbraced 
it,  though  offered  unto  you,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  whom  it  is  come,  to  fight.  We  desire,  therefore 
we  may  not  be  required  to  fight,  but  left  to  our 
christian  liberty,  to  do,  or  forbear,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded in  our  consciences  is  best,  and  most  suit- 
able to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  great  Lord, 
Master  and  Example,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
who  came  into  the  world  not  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
mankind,  but  to  save  them.' 

"  Theu  said  the  governor,  '  It  would  be  better  if 
all  were  so  ;  but  if  I  should  release  your  friends, 
I  should  be  much  blamed  by  the  country,  who  have 
formerly  been  very  hard  upon  me  as  well  as  upon 
you  :  but  I  endeavour  to  forget  it,  and  so  would  I 
have  you.' 

"  I  answered  'We  have  no  enmity  against  that 
people  for  any  thing  they  have  formerly  done  or  now 
do  to  us ;  but  rather  desire  they  might  be  brought 
into  a  condition  of  forgiveness  by  amendment.' 
And  added,  that  since  the  judges  had  given  judg- 
ment otherwise  than  the  law  directs,  and  execution 
was  already  performed  further  than  their  own  law 
reaches,  or  can  support  them  in,  it  was  in  the  gov- 
ernor's power,  as  I  apprehended,  to  release  the 
young  men. 

''  Then  said  he,  '  You  may  have  remedy  by 
law  if  you  are  wronged.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  we  sue 
for  favour  and  justice  at  the  fountain-head  in  this 
country,  and  not  to  be  at  the  trouble,  delay,  and 
expense  to  send  to  England  about  it;  and  the  jus- 
tices were  told  at  the  same  time,  and  Colonel  By- 
field,  chief  justice,  in  particular,  before  sentence, 
that  this  was  more  than  the  law  could  justify  them 
in,  he  having  told  us  what  he  intended;  and  these 
being  poor  men,  had  not  wherewithal  to  appeal 
from  court  to  court,  in  a  legal  procedure,  whicb 
would  be  very  chargeable ;  and  besides  what 
remedy  could  be  expected  from  men,  who  had 
acted  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  their  own  laws  al- 
ready.    We  therefore  desire  their  release.' 


"  The  governor  replied  to  the  like  effect  as  bo-  ]  duties,  and  to  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  trial  ■ 
fore,  '  that  the  country  would  be  about  his  ears  if:  and  sorrow  that  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon  I 
he  should  do  that;  but,'  said  he,  '  it  is  a  harmless i  us  for  the  proving  of  our  faith  and  allegiance?  I 
thing  to  work  at  the  castle;  they  need  not  fight 'Let  us  seriously  consider  this,  seeking  to  bring' 
there.'  j  tithes  and   oflerings  into  his   store-house,  that  he  1 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  '  that  is  an  erection  for  war,  and  |  may  pour  us  out  a  blessing  and  spare  us  accord- 1 
we  cannot  be  active  in  such  works  as  may  be  j  ing  to  his  gracious  promise ;  heeding  the  exhorta- ' 
thought  necessary  there.'  And  so,  finding  nothing  I  tion,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always;  that  I 
could  bo  done  at  that  time,  we  fell  into  some  dis-jye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  ■ 
course  on  other  subjects,  and  he  invited  me  to  din-i  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before 
ner  with  him,  which  I  excused,  and  so  we  parted; [the  Son  of  man." 

and  we  returned  to  Daniel  Zachary's  house,  and  May  a  sense  of  our  blessings  and  privileges,  and 
there  I  wrote  to  the  governor,  inclosing  a  copy  of:  an  appreciation  of  the  cause  and  purpose  of  our 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  with  some  remarks  chastisement,  tend  to  our  humiliation,  and  lead  to  ' 
thereon.  a  fuller   acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  upon  ■ 

''  To  this  letter  we  had  no  answer  whilst  I  staid.  Divine  direction  and  aid,  that  the  power  of  the 
but  we  hoard  that  the  governor  had  given  an  or- 1  Lord  may  be  exalted,  and  his  praise  celebrated  to! 
der  the  day  before,  that  the  young  men  should  be  [the  peace  of  our  souls.  He  who  is  every  moment: 
taken  to  the  castle,  though  himself  had  told  us  hei  watching  over  us  for  good,  and  waiting  to  be  gra-, 
had  not  given  any  order  at  all  for  bringing  them  cious,  will  not  sufi'er  any  confiding,  exercised  soul' 
from  Bristol;  but  the  captain  who  brought  them' to  be  tempted  beyond  its  ability  to  bear,  however' 
from  thence  would  not  have  any  hand  in  taking' greatly  it  may  have  to  suffer  for  the  cause  and. 
them  to  the  castle,  nor  any  thing  more  to  do  with  testimony  of  Truth;  but  he   will   provide  a  way 


them.  So  that  they  were  at  Boston  when  I  went 
thence,  on  the  filth-day  following,  and  at  liberty, 
on  their  own  words  to  be  ready  upon  call." 

Thus  the  steady  faithfulness  of  these  young  men, 
in  maintaining  the  christian  testimony  against 
war  and  warlike  measures,  carried  them  safely 
through  the  sufi'erings  inflicted  on  them,  without 
any  compromise  or  concession ;  and  a  similarly 
upright  and  consistent  course  will  ever  be  found 
to  be  the  best. 


Commissioners. 


Communicated. 


We  are  informed  that  the  following  persons  have 
been  appointed  to  superintend  thedraftingintheseve- 
ral  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  application 
for  exemption  must  be  made,  viz : 


Beaver  Co., 
Berks  Co., 
Bucks  Co., 
Chester  Co-, 
Columbia  Co., 
Delaware  Co., 
Lancaster  Co., 
Lyfoming  Co., 
.Montgomery  Co., 
Pliilada.  City, 
Philada.  Co., 


James  Patterson, 
Henry  S.  Kupp, 
Joseph  S.  Kly, 
Francis  C.  Hooton, 
J.  C.  Harrison. 
Abel  Lodge. 
James  L.   Keyuolds 
Charles  L.  Lyon, 
James  Boyd, 
Benjamin  Gerhard. 
William  H.  Allen. 


New  Brighton. 
Reading. 
Doylestown. 
West  Chester. 


Montoursville. 


where  there  may  seem  to  bo  none  for  its  escape, : 
as  in  meekness  and  patience  he  is  engaged  to  en-, 
dure  whatever  may  be  permitted  or  dispensed. 

With  this  confidence  and  the  view  of  our  do- , 
ficiencies  and  accountability,  how  can  we  be  so  un- 
thoughtful  and  ungrateful  as  to  neglect  our  highly 
and  holy  calling.  The  enemy  of  happiness  and:' 
peace  has  been  permitted  to  sow  and  nourish  the' 
seed  of  strife  and  discord  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, until  both  church  and  state  have  become  sor-' 
rowfully  divided  incur  land.  But  wherein,  may  wei 
inquire,  is  the  remedy  for  this?  to  which  it  may  be 
answered  ;  by  a  faithful  return  to  the  first  princi- 
ple of  christian  profession — to  the  law  of  the  Spirit- 
written  in  every  heart,  which  teaches  the  denying! 
of  all  ungodliness  and  those  lusts  for  fleshly  do- 
minion, praise  and  power,  which  separatejfrom  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  with  Christ  and  his 
disciples. 

The  desire  for  self-aggrandizement  and  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  praise  and  honour  of  men,  has  led 
away  from  the  love,  fear,  and  praise  of  God,  un- 
til creaturely  wisdom  and  policy  have  too  far 
usurped  the  place  of  the  Divine  government,  de- 
signed to  be  established  in  every  heart,  if  impli- 
citly obeyed.  Wherefore  a  return  to  the  law  and 
government  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  that  unto 
ivhich  all  are  iwlividualhj  called,  praying  unto  God 
that  he  will  deliver  us  from  the  spirit  of  enmity,  and 
unite  our  hearts  together  in  love,  causing  a  return' 
of  peace  and  good-will  in  the  church  and  in  the 
nation,  and  that  all  glory  and  honour,  dominion 
and  power  may  be  ascribed  unto  Him. 


For  "  The  Fric-ud." 

Present  and  Coming  Trials  —  Manifest  July. 

The  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  "The  Friend," 
on  the  trials  of  the  present  and  coming  time,  with 
the  salutary  suggestions  and  counsel  contained 
therein,  have  doubtless  proved  a  relief  to  many 
exercised  minds,  who  feel  their  need  of  christian 
sympathy  and  Divine  protection  and  support;  such 
as  result  from  an  individual  and  united  travail  of 
spirit  for  one  another's  welfare  and  preservation, 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind  turned  inward  to  the 
Source  of  all  availing  help. 

The  present  threatening  condition  of  things  has 
long  been  predicted  and  fearfully  fore-'hadowed,  by 
solemn  warnings,  which  have  been  too  little  re-| 
garded,  and  by  sorrowful  departures  which  have 
not  been  retraced  ;  and  now  it  behooves  us  to  in- 
quire within  ourselves,  what  is  our  individual  duty 

order  to  secure  the  favour  and  blessing  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  his  wrath  may  be  turned  from 
us,  and  the  plague  which  he  has  permitted  for  our 
chastisement  and  correction,  effectually  stayed. 

Are  we  not  called  to  renewed,  increased  mward- 
neso  and  abasedness,  desiring  of  the  Lord  for  those  The  thirty-fifth  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  was 
in  authority  the  wisdom  and  preservation  of  Truth,!  completed  with  our  last  number.  To  those  who 
and  that  he  would  increase  and  strengthen  our  faith,!  have  been  connected  with  the  Journal,  as  its  con- 
enabling  us  to  discover  and  perform  our  various  ductors,  from  its  commencement,  it  seems  hardly 


Tlie  Oil  Ez2>orts. — The  shipments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rock  oil,  or  petroleum,  from  this  country  to 
Europe,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  f)resent 
year,  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  one 
nillion  of  dollars.  This,  for  a  trade  that  is  in  itsi 
ufancy,  is  a  large  business ;  for  it  is  only  withiu 
a  few  months  that  this  oil  has  attracted  attention 
in  Europe,  and  shippers  have  only  recently  been  : 
making  energetic  efibrts  to  forward  it. — iMte  Pa- 
jier. 
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that  so  many  years  have  rolled  away  since 
they  first  engaged  in  the  labour  of  supplying  its 
columns  with  matter  adapted  to  the  varied  tastes 
of  the  readers,  to  inform,  instruct  and  entertain 
tbem.  One  half  the  years  allotted  to  the  life  of 
man,  has  been  added  to  the  time  gone  forever, 
eince  those  labours  began,  and  of  the  millions  who 
then  mingled  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  how  large 
a  portion  has  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  their 
actions,  whether  they  had  been  good  or  evil. 

The  retrospect  is  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  considerations  of  the  uncertain  duration 
of  this  probationary  state,  and  the  incalculable 
importance  of  rightly  improving  the  time  bestowed, 
as  it  rapidly  passes  away.  How  few,  comparatively, 
give  evidence  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  res- 
ponsibilities resting  upon  them,  and  of  being  anx- 
ious, above  all  things  else,  to  be  found  vigilant  and 
faithful  at  the  post  assigned  them.  The  Conduc- 
tors of  "  The  Friend,"  cannot  boast  of  exemption 
from  the  common  fallibility,  and  with  all  their  de- 
sire to  keep  upon  the  watch,  and  be  prompt  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  they  are  aware  that 
others  may  have  seen,  where  they  may  have  missed 
or  -fallen  short.  They  have  not  been  unmindful 
that  all  are  responsible  for  the  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil  they  exert,  and  hence,  that  those  who 
conduct  ajournal  which  speaks  every  week  to  thous- 
ands, should  feel  deeply  the  grave  duty  they  have 
undertaken,  and  the  need  they  have  to  observe  un- 
ceasing care,  to  supply  nothing  that  will  hurt  the 
Truth  in  others,  while  they  strive  to  keep  for  them- 
selves a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  man. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  implant  in  the  minds 
of  others  that  which  is  evil  in  its  tendency,  or  to 
nurture  and  strengthen  it  where  it  has  been  already 
sown,  thus  being  iu  measure,  responsible  for  the 
guilt  and  unhappiness  that  must  result  therefrom  ; 
and  in  a  periodical  that  addresses  itself  principally 
to  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  especially 
agitated  as  the  society  has  been  at  different  times 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  respecting  its  faith 
and  practices — the  duty  has  been  felt  to  be  an  onerous 
one,  as  far  as  there  was  ability,  to  point  out  de- 
partures from  the  one,  and  encroachments  upon  the 
other ;  to  warn  the  members  against  adopting  or 
sanctioning  erroneous  opinions,  and  to  set  forth 
and  defend  correct  views  of  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  Friends.  "  The  Friend"  laboured 
faithfully  on  that  ground  during  the  Hicksite  con- 
troversy, and  did  battle  vigorously  to  preserve  the 
Society  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Unitarian- 
ism  which  then  assailed  it. 

Those  days  have  long  since  passed  by,  but  the  re- 
action that  succeeded  that  malign  assault  has  not 
yet  .spent  its  force.  Greatly  as  we  must  rejoice 
that  the  cold  and  blinding  principles  of  unbelief 
promulgated  by  E.  Ilicks  and  his  coadjutors  were 
so  determinedly  rejected  by  the  Society,  and  that 
it  has  since  been  enabled,  measurably,  to  recover 
from  the  grievous  wound  then  inflicted  on  it,  still, 
we  must  confess  that  Friends,  as  a  religious  body, 
are  far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what 
their  forefathers  were.  Some  have  repudiated  the 
principles  of  primitive  Quakeiism,  while  others 
have  departed  widely  from  a  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  principles  they  profess  to  hold.  There 
are  few  we  apprehend,  but  who  will  acknowledge 
that  the  members  very  generally  want  deepening 
in  true  religious  experience,  but  the  many  causes 
operating  to  draw  them  away  from  a  firm  reliance 
on,  and  observance  of  the  cardinal  principle  in  our 
profession,  that  all  good  in  man  must  result  from 
the  crucityiug  and  renovating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealed  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  by  which 
alone  that  deepening  can  be  effected,  causes  many 


to  fear  that  under  the  circumstances,  that  necessary 
change  may  not  bo  generally  experienced.  In  our 
dislike  to  the  humiliating  process  of  regeneration, 
1  many  are  seeking  to  substitute  something  else  ;  some 
intellectual  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel ;  some  external  work  or  service 
by  which  they  may  persuade  themselves  and  others 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  engaged  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  may  thus 
devise  ways  for  filling  the  mind  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  made  knowledge  of  Divine  things, 
and  inspire  a  love  for  acquiring  and  dispensing  this 
high  sounding  erudition;  but  unless  redeemed  from 
our  fallen  lusts  and  affections,  and  tlie  spiritual 
senses  unfolded  and  disciplined  by  use,  the  head 
will  mislead  the  heart,  self  will  maintain  its  supre- 
macy, and  our  knowledge  will  be  only  that  which 
puffeth  up. 

It  has  been  objected  to  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
haviour and  apparel,  that  they  were  often  an  ex- 
ternal sigu  of  what  did  not  exist  within;  but  is 
there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  various  outside 
performances  in  whicli  it  has  of  late  become  so 
fashionable  in  the  Society  to  enlist  its  members, 
may  go  no  deeper  than  the  coat  or  the  speech  do 
in  the  cases  alluded  to ;  while  owing  to  our  prone- 
ness  to  take  the  more  lasting  impressions  from  out- 
ward objects,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  betray 
into  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  requisitions 
of  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  inwardly  revealed; 
obedience  to  which  is  the  only  mode  of  making 
true  Quakers. 

Supposing,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  earnest,  ag- 
gressive religion  of  our  early  Friends  has  in  many 
places  degenerated  into  traditional  habits,  conven- 
tional modes  of  expression,  and  routine  perform- 
ances ;  or  in  the  caustic  description  of  Coleridge, 
the  goodly  tree  of  Quakerism  was  kept  up  by  the 
bark,  the  inside  being  decayed — which  however  we 
do  not  believe — and  that  a  revival  of  religious  in- 
terest has  taken  place  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers, stimulating  them  to  reform  and  reanimate 
the  lifeless  body ;  it  is  a  question  of  most  momen- 
tous importance,  whether  the  actors  and  advocates 
of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Society,  in  re- 
jecting the  long  tried  practices  and  principles  which 
they  pronounce  obsolete,  have  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing others  which  bear  the  marks  of  springing 
from  Divine  wisdom,  exhibiting  the  ancient  virtue 
and  vigor  in  a  new  dress;  whether  they  are  bring- 
ing back  the  departed  spirit  which  gave  force  and 
virtue  to  the  system  established  by  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  and  embodying  it  iu  their  various  "ma- 
chinery for  producing  a  religious  revival?"  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  have  not;  but  we 
think  there  is  strong  ground  for  maintaining  that 
in  courting  a  closer  alliance  with  the  world,  and 
giving  up  some  of  the  precious  testimonies  which 
sorely  chafed  the  worldly  spirit,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  Friends  in  the  beginning  suffered 
not  only  scorn  and  contumely  but  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty and  life,  they  have  no  substitute  to  offer  but 
manners  and  means,  which  have  been  proved  in 
other  societies  to  be  productive  of  little  or  no 
substantial  good. 

We  refer  to  these  things  now,  because  wo  think 
they  in  measure  illustrate  the  reasons  for  the  course 
which  "  The  Friend"  has  heretofore  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  the  course  it  will  continue  to  pursue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  well-known  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  entailed  sad  consequences  upon  it.  The 
most  deeply  experienced  among  those  who  iu  its 
different  parts,  are  striving  to  stand  in  their  allot- 
ments of  service  or  suffering,  bear  uniform  testi- 
mony, nothwithstanding  the  report  of  mighty  works 
done,  to  prevailing  weakness  and  degeneracy ;  but 


yet  they  are  far  from  being  hopeless  of  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  glory  of  man's  works  passes 
away,  but  the  Spirit  of  our  religion  has  triumphed 
over  those  powers  that  destroy  the  works  of  man ; 
and  that  Spirit  is  operating  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  same 
blessed  truths  which  the  Society  was  raised  up  to 
exemplify  and  promulgate ;  and  from  among  these, 
we  doubt  not,  iu  the  Lord's  own  time,  an  army  will 
be  raised  up  again  to  exalt  the  lowered  standard, 
and  magnanimously  confess  and  uphold  pure  Qua- 
kerism before  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  the  views  on  these  subjects 
held  out  in  "  The  Friend,"  are  considered  by  many 
as  behind  the  times,  and  sectarian ;  but  we  want 
nothing  new  in  the  religious  faith  of  Friends.  Our 
aim  and  desire  are  to  encourage  all  to  "  stand 
in  the  way,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."  We  would  rejoice 
to  see  Friends  everywhere  become  an  united  body, 
labouring  harmoniously  to  build  each  other  up  on 
our  most  holy  faith,  and  to  make  its  power  felt  upon 
the  community  around  them.  In  our  own  country 
the  awful  scourge  that  is  afliictiug  it  ought  to  drive 
us  nearer  together,  aud  teach  us  the  necessity  for 
having  every  root  of  bitterness  plucked  up,  and  the 
bonds  of  love  and  unity  drawn  more  closely  around 
us.  To  effect  this,  we  must  come  into  the  unity  of 
the  faith  and  speak  the  truth  in  love ;  we  must  be 
willing  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  "  Let  all  bitterness 
and  wrath,  and  anger  and  clamour,  aud  evil  speak- 
ing be  put  away,  with  all  malice,  aud  be  kind  one 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us. 

Earnestly  desiring  as  far  as  our  influence  may 
be  felt,  that  it  may  tend  to  bring  about  this  blessed 
state,  and  cordially  inviting  our  frieuds  to  give  us 
their  aid  therefor,  we  enter  hopefully  upon  our  la- 
bours for  another  year. 

Not  having  the  edition  of  J.  Barclay's  Letters 
referred  to,  we  are  unable  to  decide  which  letters 
our  correspondent  desires  republished ;  if  designated 
by  reference  to  the  London  edition  or  that  in 
Friends'  Library,  we  will  willingly  comply. 

We  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  a  Friend  iu 
Ireland,  with  a  copy  of  a  little  work  entitled, 
"  Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dan- 
gers, experienced  by  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Goft",  etc.," 
with  a  proposal  to  have  some  of  its  interesting  con- 
tents transferred  to  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 
It  has  already  been  given  to  our  readers  in  a  for- 
mer volume,  but  we  may  find  occasion  to  repeat 
some  extracts. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— y/ie  War  in  Virginia. — It  was  the 
general  impression  during  tbe  last  week,  tLal  momentous 
events  were  transpiring  iu  Virginia;  but  little  beyouj 
vague  rumors  could  be  obtained  from  the  field  of  action 
until  the  close  of  the  week.  The  order  excluding  cor- 
respondents of  the  press  from  the  army  lines,  and  for- 
bidding the  transmission  of  intelligence  respecting  mili- 
tary operations,  was  then  withdrawn,  and  several  des- 
patches from  Gen.  Pope  were  published.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  rather  excited  and  confused 
accounts,  it  appears  that  Gen.  Pope's  arrangements  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  rebels, 
were  foiled  by  the  strategy  of  Generals  Jackson  and 
Ewell,  who  effected  a  crossing  with  a  large  force,  about 
six  miles  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  thus  turning  Gen. 
Pope's  right  flank,  and  getting  between  his  army  and 
Washington.  Gen.  Pope's  baggage  train  was  captured, 
together  with  all  his  papers,  including  the  plans  of  the 
campaign.  The  rebels  also  captured  or  destroyed  a 
large  ii.monut  of  public  property  at  Mnuassas  Junction 
and  other  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
whom  they  subsequently  paroled.    A  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  the  U.  S.  troops  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
several  encounters.  As  soon  as  Gen.  Pope  discovered 
this  movement  of  the  rebel  commanders,  he  broke  up 
his  camps  at  Warrenton  and  Wanenton  Junction,  and 
marched  rapidly  northward  in  three  columns.  The 
division  of  Gen.  Hooker  marching  toward  Manassas, 
came  upon  a  part  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th,  when  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
rebels  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  300  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1000  prisoners.  The  divisions  of  M'Dowell 
and  Siegel  were  engaged  with  other  divisions  of  the 
rebel  army  until  night  came  on.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2Sth,  Manassas  Junction  was  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
forces,  Jackson  having  abandoned  it  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously. On  the  29th,  Gen.  Pope  attacked  the  main 
army  of  rebels  at  Haymarket,  a  station  on  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Jlanassas  Junc- 
tion. The  battle  continued  throughout  the  entire  day, 
and  was  attended  with  frightful  carnage.  Gen.  Pope 
in  his  despatch  says,  "  we  have  lost  not  less  than  8,000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  field,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  two  to  one."  Other 
accounts  say  that  the  estimate  of  8,000,  as  the  loss 
of  the  U.  S.  troops,  is  much  too  small.  In  this  terrible 
struggle,  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  field,  which 
proved  to  be  the  identical  battle  field  of  Bull  Run,  on 
which  the  Federal  army  was  defeated  last  year.  On 
the  following  day,  (the  30th,)  the  battle  was  renewed, 
the  rebels,  who  since  the  previous  day  had  been  largely 
reinforced,  being  now  the  assailants.  Gen.  Pope's 
expected  reinforcements  having  failed  to  arrive,  and  his 
army  being  exhausted  with  the  struggle  of  the  preceding 
day,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  violent  onset  of  the 
rebel  forces,  and  gave  way  before  them.  A  retreat  to 
Centreville  was  effected,  it  is  said,  in  good  order,  where 
the  U.  S.  army,  on  the  1st  inst..  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  had  been  largely  reinforced.  No  reliable 
statements  have  yet  been  published  of  the  number  killed 
andwounded  on  both  sides  during  these  successive  san- 
guinary encounters.  It  is  doubtless  very  large,  perhaps 
exceeding  that  in  the  battles  near  Richmond,  and  pro- 
bably about  equally  divided  between  the  opposing  ar- 
mies. The  fact  of  the  rebel  leaders  having  massed  their 
armies  in  north-eastern  Virginia,  is  believed  to  indicate 
a  determination  to  force  their  way  into  Maryland, 
take  possession  of  Washington  at  all  hazards.  Rebel 
scouts  have  already  been  seen  near  the  Potomac  abov( 
Washington.  Gen.  M'Clellan's  head-quarters  are  neai 
Alexandria.  A  large  part  of  the  army  heretofore  com- 
manded by  him,  had  been  transferred  to  Gen.  Pope.  1 
was  reported  in  Washington  on  the  1st  inst.,  that  thi 
command  of  the  troops  in  and  around  that  city,  includ 
ing  the  defence  of  the  neighbouring  fortifications,  had 
been  assigned  to  Geo.  M'Clellan.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  apprehension  at  the  Capital  that  it  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  is  believed  that  thou 
sands  of  men  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels  from 
Maryland.  An  entire  company  of  cavalry  left  Mont- 
gomery county  on  the  upper  Potomac  last  week,  and 
small  parties  are  said  to  bo  continually  moving  into 
Virginia. 

Kentucky. — In  addition  to  the  continued  incursions  of 
guerilla  bands,  the  State  has  been  invaded  from  Ten- 
nessee by  an  army  of  15,000  to  20,000  men.  A  body  of 
8000  Union  troops  near  Rogersville,  was  attacked  by  the 
rebels  and  driven  into  Lexington.  On  the  1st  inst.,  Lex- 
ington was  evacuated  ;  the  Union  troops  retreating  to 
Covington,  and  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  rebels. 
The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  has  adjourned  from  Frank- 
fort to  Louisville.  The  people  of  the  latter  city  were 
greatly  excited  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  city  and  ad- 
joining county  had  been  ordered  by  the  Governor  to 
take  the  field. 

Tennessee.— The  reported  retreat  of  the  Federal  forces 
from  Cumberland  Gap  is  not  confirmed.  An  attack 
from  the  rebels  had  been  repulsed,  and  it  was  supposed 
the  U.  S.  troops  could  maintain  the  position  until  they 
were  reinforced.  A  large  rebel  army  was  in  the  vicinity. 
The  U.  S.  troops  at  Bolivar  were  attacked  by  about 
■1,000  rebels  on  the  25th  ult.  They  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  All  the  railroad  bridges  between 
Bolivar  and  Jackson,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
Gen.  Buel's  army  was  recently  moving  towards  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Missouri. — The  latest  advices  indicate  the  partial  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  to  put  down  the  roving  bands  of  gue- 
rillas. Many  of  them  had  been  dispersed  and  others 
taken  prisoners.  Gen.  Schofield  has  issued  an  order  as- 
sessing $500,000  on  the  secessionists  and  Southern 
sympathizers  in  St.  Louis  county,  the  money  to  bo  col- 
lected without  delay  and  used  in  clothing,  arming  and 
subsisting  the  enrolled  militia  while  in  active  service, 


d  in  providing  for  the  support  of  such  families  of  the 

litiamen  as  may  be  left  destitute. 

Mississippi. — A  combined  military  and  naval  expedi- 
tion, planned  by  Gen.  Curtis  and  Com.  Davis,  lately  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Yazoo  river.  The  result  was  the  capture 
of  a  rebel  transport,  containing  a  large  amount  of  fire 
arms,  ammunition,  Ac,  destined  for  the  rebel  army  in 
Arkansas.  Some  batteries  of  heavy  guns  upon  the 
river,  were  also  captured  or  destroyed. 

Louisiana. — At  the  latest  dates.  New  Orleans  continued 
healthly.  The  search  for  arms  discovered  quantities  of 
them  secreted  in  various  places,  but  there  were  no  ow- 
ners to  claim  them.  A  large  Union  meeting  was  held 
on  the  20th  ult. 

South  Carolina. — The  health  of  the  troops  at  Port 
Royal  is  said  to  be  good.  The  rebels  had  surprised  a 
company  of  Federal  troops  doing  duty  on  Pinckney  Island, 
as  a  picket  guard,  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all  of 
them. 

Minnesota. — The  Indian  massacre  does  not  seem  to  be 

nfined  to  one  locality  but  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  and  the  reported  destruction  of  life  is  said 
to  be  less  than  the  reality.  Troops  were  moving  against 
the  Indians. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  396.  The  usual 
mortality  is  increased  by  the  numerous  deaths  among  the 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers  in  the  various  hospitals. 

Netv  York. — The  money  market  is  firm,  the  rate  for 
prime  paper  being  4  J  a  5.|  per  cent.  Specie  in  the  New 
York  banks  at  last  weekly  report  §35,040,984. 

FouEiGN. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st  ult.  The  stock 
of  cotton  in  Liverpool  had  been  reduced  to  82,000  bales 
including  only  20,000  American.  The  market  was 
excited,  with  a  large  advance.  Orleans  fair,  was  quoted 
at  27rf.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  prices.  The  London  Herald  says  it 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  Northern  States,  if  Europe 
would  immediately  forbid  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
.  The  embarkation  of  troops  for  Mexico  has  been  sus- 
pended until  after  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  Paris  Fat/s  says  that  the  harvest  is  the  best  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  any  corn  from  abroad.  The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Ti7nes  says  that  the  Emperor  re- 
cently expressed  condemnation  of  Garibaldi's  move- 
ments, and  was  even  of  the  opinion  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment was  not  quite  blameless  in  the  matter. 

It  is  confirmed  that  Garibaldi  had  entered  Catania 
and  was  well  received  by  the  people.  In  the  Italian 
Senate  on  the  20th,  an  explanation  of  events  in  Sicily 
was  asked  for.  Ratazzi  replied  that  the  Government 
considered  Garibaldi  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  the  si 
tion  of  Italy  a  grave  one,  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  surmounted. 


George  Jones ;   EUiston   P.   Morris, — or  to   Amy  and 

Sarah  H.  Albertson,  at  the  School. 
Eighth  month,  1861. 

B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom- 
ited  with   board  in  the  dwelling  on   the  premises. 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 

Library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

EAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission   of  Patients  may  be 
ide  to  the  Superintendent,   to   Charles   Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.     Applications  may  be  made 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street, 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Town 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidney 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail  W.  Hall, 
FrazerP.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.  corner  ' 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  reading 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  for 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  Arch 
St. ;  Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,  or  Rebecca 
S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Winder,  0.,  S2,  vol.  35  ;  from 
C.  E.  Cause,  Pa.,  gl2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Wm.  Wright,  O.,  §2 
vol.  36  ;  from  Stephen  Hobson.  Agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  36,  anc 

S4  for ;  from  Joseph  Snell,  Pa.,  for  C.  Ellwood 

Joshua  Battin  and  Gideon  Wilcox,  §2  each,  vol.  36. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGL.AND. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  statement  of  our  Agent 
Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  England,  rendering  it  difli 
cult  to  appropriate  the  money  remitted  to  us,  by  him,  to 
the  proper  accounts,  we  have  to  request  that  subscri. 
hers  for  "The  Friend,"  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
who  have  made  any  payments  on  account,  for  the  34th 
35th  or  36th  volura'es,  to  G.  H.,  (who  desires  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  agency,)  will  hand  to  our  agents,  Joseph 
Armfield,  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Lon. 
don,  or  John  G.  Sargent,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland 
England,  statements  of  money  paid,  and  the  volumes 
for  which  it  was  paid  by  them. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  month 
1858,  the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others 
who  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  Th{ 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  com- 
municating with  Friends'  Meeting-Housc  premises,  oi 
Germantown  avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education;  also, 
the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

Terms  fob  Tuition. — From  $S  to  $20  per  Session  of 
five  months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  §8  each  pe 
Term. — Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Cope  ;  Ezn 
Comfort ;  John  S.  Haines  ;  Lloyd  Mifflin  ;  Samuel  Morris  ; 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  Thomas  and 
Mary  Emmons,  Ellwood  D.  Emmoxs,  in  the  twenty- 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Plymouth  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting,  in  Washington  County,  Ohio.  He 
had  sustained  a  good  moral  character  ;  but  when  brought 
to  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  found  that  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify him  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  that  the  great  work  of- 
the  soul's  salvation  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
time  of  health.  He  spoke  of  the  privilege  and  duty  of, 
attending  our  religious  meetings,  and  that  in  time  past 
he  had  not  been  as  careful  when  there,  to  endeavour 
have  the  mind  gathered,  and  centred,  in  reverent,  silentf 
waiting,  on  the  Father  of  Mercies,  for  the  renewal  ofj 
strength,  and  for  ability  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  andinj 
truth,  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  His  sickness  was  pro 
tracted,  and  his  sufferings  at  times  great ;  during  which 
time  he  passed  through  much  mental  conflict  and  exer-' 
cise,  but  was  eventually,  through  redeeming  love,  en- 
abled to  experience  forgiveness,  and  his  mind  to  b( 
clothed  with  peace.  On  taking  a  retrospective  view,  h( 
said,  he  "  had  been  travelling  on  in  the  broad  way  to 
destruction,  but  through  mercy  he  had  been  brought 
to  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  experience 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God,  through  Jesus  Chris! 
our  Lord,  for  which  he  desired  to  praise  him  as  long 
as  he  had  breath  ;  often  expressing  thankfulness  thai 
he  had  not  been  taken  away  in  the  early  part 
his  sickness  in  an  unprepared  state.  He  said  he  had 
been  permitted  to  have  a  view  of  that  glorious,  heavJ 
enly  kingdom,  where  holy  angels  were  praising  God' 
He  much  desired  that  his  parents,  brothers  and  sis.i 
ters,  and  all,  might  endeavour  so  to  live,  as  to  be  pre-' 
pared  to  meet  him  in  that  holy,  happy  home,  where  then 
is  no  more  sickness,  sorrow,  nor  pain ;  where  thii 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest 

,  on  the  3rd  of  Seventh  month,  at  the  hout^c  o 

Milton  Hewitt,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Joel  W.  Huttun  :  i 
member  of  Providence  Monthly  and  Sewickly  Particu 
lar  Meeting,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1862,  at  the  rcsi 

denceof  her  brother-in-law,  Solomon  Homey,  near  Rich 
mond,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  Sarah  Roberts,  formerly  c 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  seventy-third  year  c 
her  age. 

,  on  the  22nd  of  Eighth  month,  1862,  Evan  Ron 

ERTS,  in  the  seventy-si.xth  year  of  his  age  ;  an  exemplar 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  He  bore  his  illncs 
with  christian  patience,  and  his  friends  have  the  consol  in 
belief  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

WM.    H.   PILE,  PRINTER,  1 

Lodge  strce  t,  opposite  the  Pennsylvauia  Bauk.     I 
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[It  is  one  of  the  favourite  criticisms  of  English 
ournalists,  to  portray  the  state  of  society  in  this 
iountry,  as  but  little  above  barbarism,  and  the  re- 
volting scenes  which  are  sometimes  enacted  in  bor- 
ler  life,  are  often  detailed  as  exhibits  of  the  low 
londition  of  morals  prevailing  among  our  citizens  ; 
lut,  we  apprehend,  such  a  state  of  universal  de 
;radation  and  murderous  malevolence  among  ; 
arge  body  of  mechanics,  as  is  depicted  in  the  fol 
owing  paper  from  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  has  never 
leen  approached  by  any  class  of  workmen  in  any 
if  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  yet,  we  would  be 
ar  from  presenting  it  as  exemplifying  the  character 
if  English  society.] 

Whatever  good  there  may  be  about  trades  unions, 
heir  bad  side  is  very  perceptible  in  Sheffield,  where 
he  tyranny  resulting  from  them  is  carried  to  an 
xtentscarcely  to  be  credited  by  a  stranger.  Strikes 
,re  not  very  frequent  in  Sheffield,  simply  because 
he  combinations  of  workman  are  so  strong  that  the 
aastcrs  are  usually  compelled  to  submit  to  them 
pithout  a  struggle.  One  great  cause  of  this  is 
he  peculiar  character  of  the  workmen,  resulting 
rom  the  nature  of  their  employment.  There  pro- 
lably  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  kingdom,  a  race 
if  artisans  so  thoroughly  independent  and  self- 
pilled  as  the  workers  in  cutlery  ware.  The  ex- 
eljence  of  the  work,  in  every  department,  more  or 
2SS  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  labourer ;  and  in 
aany  cases  it  takes  years  of  persevering  toil  to  se- 
ure  the  manual  dexterity  necessary  to  turn  out 
he  cutlery  in  a  high  state  of  finish.  The  workmen 
Q  each  branch  jealously  restrict  the  number  of 
ouths  who  are  brought  into  apprenticeship,  which 
J  the  only  avenue  to  the  trade  ;  and  thus  the  trade, 
xcept  in  periods  of  great  depression,  never  becomes 
verstocked  with  labourers.  Unlike  the  cotton 
aasters  of  Lancashire,  who  in  an  emergency  can 
fficiently  man  their  machinery  with  agricultural 
abourers,  the  Sheffield  manufacturers  know  that 
hey  cannot  in  any  way  supply  the  place  of  their 
iwn  trained  workpeople ;  and  hence  they  avoid 
onflicts  with  them.  The  workmen,  on  the  other 
land,  knowing  this  equally  well,  feel  the  security 
if  their  position,  and  unite  in  trade  societies  to 
nake  it  still  stronger.  The  determination  of  cha- 
acter  which  marks  the  labourersin  the  staple  trade 
if  Sheffield,  seems  to  spread  to  those  who  obtain 
I  livelihood  by  other  occupations;  and  trade  dis- 
mtes  generally,  in  this  town,  are  marked  by  an 
isperity  and  settled  duration  of  purpose  which  are 


scarcely  seen  elsewhere.  Persons  who  make  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  unions  are  pursued  with  a 
deadliness  of  aim  and  a  fixity  of  determination  that 
seem  perfectly  relentless. 

Take  a  comparatively  recent  case.  A  brick  man- 
ufacturer, who  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
made  up  his  mind  some  time  ago  to  get  rid  of  the 
dictation  of  the  union  belonging  to  the  trade,  and 
to  employ  whatever  workmen  he  liked,  whether 
they  were  members  of  that  union  or  not.  On  get- 
ting up  one  morning,  he  found  that  six  or  seven 
yards  of  calico  had  been  carefully  fastened,  by 
means  of  pegs,  to  a  hayrick  close  to  his  stables. 
This  calico  had  been  saturated  with  turpentine  and 
naphtha.  Three  large  bottles,  which  had  contained 
these  liquids,  were  found  lying  side  by  side  with  a 
lot  of  matches,  on  the  ground  close  to  the  rick.  Of 
course,  the  object  had  been  to  set  fire  to  the  hay- 
rick and  the  premises;  but  the  intending  incendia- 
ries had  no  doubt  been  disturbed  by  some  one  ap- 
proaching. Within  little  more  than  twelve  months, 
the  same  manufacturer  has  had  a  cow  killed  in  the 
field,  a  sow  mercilessly  mutilated,  a  donkey  ham- 
strung. Several  lots  of  bricks  destroyed,  and  three 
bottlos  of  combustible  materials  thrown  through 
his  bgdrooni  window. 

This  latter  method  of  procedure  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourite way  of  "  rattening,"  (as  the  process  of  per- 
secuting obnoxious  persons  is  called  in  Sheffield.) 
A  can  or  a  bottle  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  a  fusee 
which  will  burn  for  a  minute  or  two  is  attached  to 
the  mouth,  and,  with  the  fusee  lighted,  it  is  hurled 
through  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  victim, 
perhaps  with  his  wife  and  children,  is  sleeping.  On 
one  occasion  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  was 
thrown  in  this  way  into  the  lower  part  of  a  house 
in  Bramber  Street,  and  one  side  of  the  building 
was  completely  blown  down,  as  though  by  an  earth 
quake. 

Not  many  years  since,  there  lived  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Sheffield,  a  man  who  was  greatly  hated 
by  the  union,  he  having  for  a  long  time  set  them 
completely  at  defiance.  They  had  "  rattened"  him 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  he  had  escaped  unin- 
jured. In  fact,  he  was  prepared  for  all  ordinary 
attacks.  His  door  was  strongly  barred  ;  his  win- 
dows were  iron  grated,  like  a  prison ;  and  the  top 
of  the  chimney  even  had  bars  of  iron  across  it,  to 
prevent  combustibles  from  being  thrown  down 
into  the  fire.  One  night  he  was  sitting  in  the 
house,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door ;  he  went 
with  a  candle  to  see  who  it  was,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  opened  the  door  than  he  was  shot  to  the 
ground.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  where 
he  l,iy  for  some  months;  but  he  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  knock  at  the  door  was  to  decoy  him  to 
open  it ;  the  person  who  knocked  immediately  slunk 
away  ;  and  another  at  a  distance  shot  the  victim 
with  a  gun. 

Another  similar  outrage  ended  more  tragically. 
A  man  who  persisted  in  working  independently  of 
the  union,  was  phot  at  from  the  street,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  a  house.  The  bullet  missed  him.  A 
bottle  of  gunpowder  was  exploded  in  his  dwelling, 
and  again  he  escaped  unhurt.  A  third  and  more 
successful  attempt  was  made  upon  him.     A  pistol 


was  fired  at  him  while  he  was  in  the  parlor  of  a 
public-house,  and  the  bullet  lodged  in  his  skull  be- 
twixt the  eyes.  lie  lay  for  some  time  between 
life  and  death,  but  gradually  recovered  his  health, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  the  bullet  remaining  in  his 
head.  Shattered  in  health,  and  with  an  enfeebled 
mind,  the  poor  fellow  gave  up  his  independence. 
lie  made  a  bargain  with  the  union.  He  sold  them 
his  tools,  and  undertook  not  to  work  again  at  his 
trade,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum 
weekly  for  his  support.  The  union  got  the  best  of 
it.  He  sunk  and  died  in  some  eleven  or  twelve 
months,  from  the  effects  of  the  bullet  wound. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  contrived  that  half  a 
dozen  people  should  be  "  rattened"  almost  simul- 
taneously, at  as  many  different  places,  and  by  an 
ingenious  self-acting  process.  It  arose  out  of  a 
dispute  in  the  table  fork  grinding  trade.  In  the 
process  of  grinding,  the  sparks  fly  off  freely,  and 
in  each  manufactory,  during  the  night,  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  was  pi  iced  near  the  machinery  of 
each  obnoxious  person,  on  a  spot  where  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  observed,  but  where  the  sparks  were 
sure  to  fall  on  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  each 
person,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  work,  caused  the 
powder  to  explode,  and  they  were  all  more  or  less 
injured,  some  being  badly  burnt  and  some  partially 
losing  their  eye-sight. 

The  dispute  out  of  which  this  outrage  arose  cu- 
riously illustrates  the  working  of  the  trades  unions, 
and  the  aboriginal  notions  of  Sheffield  workmen 
respecting  political  economy  and  the  division  of  la- 
bour. The  table  fork  grinders  devised  the  follow- 
ing singularly  capricious  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  trade.  They  appointed  ten  or  twelve 
of  their  number,  as  a  sort  of  middlemen,  to  receive 
the  work  from  the  masters,  arrange  for  its  execu- 
tion, give  it  out  to  the  workmen,  receive  the  money 
for  it  from  the  masters,  and  pay  the  workmen  their 
wages.  Thus  the  masters  had  no  communication 
with  the  men  who  actually  did  the  work,  and  the 
curious  anomaly  has  arisen  that  a  master,  in  order 
to  get  work  executed  by  men  on  his  own  premises, 
has  had  to  send  to  one  of  the  middlemen  in  another 
part  of  the  town  to  have  the  arrangements  made. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  branches  of  the  Sheffield 
trades  should  be  leaving  the  town,  considering  that 
the  masters  have  to  labour  und^r  such  extrava- 
gantly absurd  restrictions. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  outrages,  the 
trade  union  came  off  completely  triumphant.  A 
local  firm  introduced  a  new  piece  of  machinery  for 
manufacturing  saws.  One  night,  about  ten  o'clock, 
while  some  of  the  men  were  at  work,  an  explosion 
took  place  in  one  of  the  shops,  which  it  was  dis- 
covered was  caused  by  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
thrust  into  a  pipe  under  the  room.  As,  however 
the  shop  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  pipe  was 
several  feet  underneath,  with  solid  earth  between, 
the  shock  was  deadened,  and  no  great  damage  was 
done.  The  firm  determined  to  proceed  with  their 
machinery,  and  they  put  forth  an  offer  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  done  the  mischief.  The  authorities 
proceeded  with  vigor,  and  obtained  from  tho 
Secretary  of  State  the  promise  of  an  additional 
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fifty  pounds  reward.  But  in  the  meantime  a  letter, 
of  course  anonymous,  had  been  received  by  the 
wife  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  containing 
such  threats  as  to  what  would  be  done,  if  the  ofl'er 
of  the  reward  was  not  withdrawn,  that  these  ladies, 
thoroughly  alarmed,  persuaded  their  husbands  not 


nances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  and  continue  with  us  I  gracious  designs  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  some 
in  a  church  which  God  is  still  filling  with  his  glory,  should  live  luxuriously,  and  expend  much  upon 
I  cannot  but  feel  a  regard  for  jou,  and  pity  you  superfluities,  while  so  many  fellow  creatures  were 
the  more  for  your  departure  and  apostacy  from  in  the  want  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life, 
the  faith.  I  would  advise  you  to  search  God's  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  evil,  and  my  spirit  was 
word  and  your  own  heart,  with  prayer,  for  the  often  bowed  in  consideration  thereof;  for  1  thought 
to  pursue  the  matter  further.  They  consented  ; 'teaching  of  his  spirit,  that  you  may  discover  the  that  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  extrava- 
the  hundred  pounds  reward  was  withdrawn;  the] sound  doctrine  of  the  one,  and  the  sore  plague  of  gant  living  of  others,  was  one  cause  of  the  judg- 
government  reward  was  not  issued;  the  firm  wrote! the  other.  Perad venture  God  will  give  you  repen-  ments  of  the  Most  High  being  at  this  time  so  aw- 
to  the  secretary  of  the  union,  stating  that  the  ma- jtauce  to  the  acknowledging  the  truth,  and  you  fully  executed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  And 
chinery  should  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  was  aban-  jmay  be  restored  to  a  sound  and  sober  mind,  out  of  it  was  often  the  secret  breathing  of  my  spirit,  that 
doned  accordingly.  To  complete  the  affair,  a  cry  1  the  snare  of  the  devil,  by  whom  you  are  now  taken  the  people  of  this  land  instead  of  applying  to 
was  got  up  that  the  union  had  not  committed  the  captive  at  his  will.  Should  an  event  so  desirable  carnal  weapons,  which  was  now  pretty  general 
outrage,  but  that  it  was  done  by  the  firm  them-  to  yourself  and  your  family  ever  take  place,  I  shall  |  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  trusting  to  the  mul- 
selves,  who  had  also  concocted  the  threatening  let-  rejoice  to  salute  and  embrace  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  jtitude  of  their  hosts,  might  endeavour  to  avert  the 
ters:  and  this,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  but  till  then  I  must  beg  to  decline  all  correspon-  threatened  indignation  before  it  came  home,  by 
abandon  the  costly  machinery  which    they  were  dence  with  you.  turning  every  one  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  to 

putting  up.     It  was  explained  very  clearly  at  the  I  am,  your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher."     serve  the  Lord  with  their  whole  hearts,  to  relieve 

time  by  the  firm,  that  if  they  were  not   allowed  to      Reading,  >'ov.  28,  1794.  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  content  themselves 

use  the  machinery,  they  should  be  unable  to  com-  ^  little  while  after,  he  desired  my  brother  to  1  ^'^Ij  a  moderate  way  of  living,  as  becomes  the 
pete  with  firms  in  other  towns,  who  were  employing  ^^]i  ^^g  ,(,  ggnd  in  his  account,  and  also  to  know  if ,  followers  of  him,  who  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  7tot 
it,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to   give  up|iie  should  stop  his  tithes  out  of  it,  which  amouuted  of  this  ivorkL"  ^^ 

large  orders  which  they  had   been  accustomed  to  (to  ^^rcQ  pounds.     I  in  consequence  wrote  his  ac- 
receive.     All  such   arguments,   however,  seem   to,gom,t^  J^^J  sent  it  in  the  following  letter,  with  a 
Lave  no  effect  upon  the  supporters  of  the  union  ^ii„ie  pi^gg  galled  "  Reasons  why  the  people  called 
system,  who   cannot  see    beyond    the    immediate  j  Quakers  do  not  pay  Tithes." 
benefit  obtained  in  the  keeping  up  of  the   rate  of  j      ,.  Respected  Friend. 

^^S^^'  .  ,,.,..,  ,        "I  should  not  at  this  time  thus  communicate  with 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  such  ,  ^j^^     ^^^  j.^^  ^j^    inquiring  of  my  brother  somewhat 
atrocities  are  permitted,  and  that  they  go  on  wUh-l^^,         ;  ;      tjjj^gg    It  appears  to  me  there- 

out the   offenders  being  detected  and   pumshed    ,,     fjj^^^^(^^^j  ^,.^  unacquainted  with  our  reasons 
Vast  as  IS  the  number  of  trade  outrages,  small  and^  ,.^-'^  ^^^         ;        jj^,^       ^  ^^  j  ^^^^ 

great,  there   are  very  lew_  instances  on  record   of] ^[^    ^^^^^^  j^^°  ^^^  be  willing  to  receive  my 

persons  having  been  convicted  of  the  crime       Thisi  .^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^J       j  ^^iH  onl^ observe,  that  it 
arises  principally  from  the  pecul.arstrength  of  the  [j^  ^^^  j.^^^^  personal  disregard  to  thee,  nor  in 

combmations,   and    the   tenacity  with    which  they  ij^^j^^^;^^  of  others,  that  I  refuse  to  pay  them,  but 
hang  together,     i  he  only  associations  with  which  i,-         ,^  rjj 

they  can  be  compared  are   the   secret  Gibbon  go- 1    j^,^  ,j^^  ji^  ^i^^^  ^f  ^j^  1     ^nd   that  if  I 

cieties  of  Ireland,  or  the  mui-derousl  hugs  of  India.  I  ji^i^  any  manner  contribufe  to  support  such    a 
The  members  seem  to  cousiderit  a  sort  of  religion  ^^^^^^^^^  ■(  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^y^^„  ^^^^  Christ  is  come, 

who  by  his  coming,  put  an  end  to,  and  totally  ab- 
rogated or  disannulled,  that  law  or  dispensation  to 
which  tithes  belonged.  1  send  thee  a  small  piece 
on  this  subject.     Shouldst  thou  be  disposed  to  be 


The  following  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Leidy,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  lead  to  ■ 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  produced  by  the 
worms  preying  on  the  shade  trees  along  the  streets 
and  in  the  squares  and  park.  Its  information  and  , 
suggestions  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  our ; 
readers  in  the  country. 

Philadelphia,  July  22, 
To  the  Select  Council  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen — You  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
invite  me  to  give  to  the  Councils  of  the  city  such 
information  as  I  may  possess  in  regard  to  the  in- 


not  to  betray  each  other  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  such  a  circumstance  occurring. 
Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  these  trade  combi- 
nations blind  men's  moral  nature  to  the  atro- 
city of  the  acts  that  are  committed.  Conceiving 
that  what  is  done  is  for  the  general  good  of 
the  trade,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  is 
pursued  with  a  fixednets  of  purpose  which  would 
never  exist  if  the  object  to  be  attained  were  merely 
an  individual  one.  As  regards  the  difficulties  of 
detection,  they  are  increased  by  the  great  caution 
and  cunning  with  which  the  outrages  are  committed, 
and  by  the  fact  that,  when  persons  not  interested 
in  the  unions  are  able  to  give  evidence  which  might 
tend  to  fix  the  crime  on  some  one,  they  are  deterred 
by  a  fear  lest  they  also  should  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  union  and  fall  victims  to  similar  lawless  acts. 
All  these  causes  combined  go  to  make  up  a  state 
of  things  in  this  community  which  is  deplored  by 
right-minded  persons  of  every  class,  but  for  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  effectual  remedy 
except  that  gradual  yet  certain  one  arising  from 
the  spread  of  sound  education  amongst  the  artisan 
classes. 

Sulttted. 

Some  Account  of  Joliu  S[juldiiij;. 

(CuclmleU  lioiii  iiago  2.) 

This  I  sent  with  one  of  my  pamphlets  before- 
mentioned  ;  the  next  evening  1  received  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  Mr.  Spalding. 

"  As  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  your  pamphlet 
and  letter  were  well  meant,  I  thank  you  for  them ; 
but  as  they  are  replete  with  most  wicked  errors, 
and  as  the  author  of  them  is  a  schismatic  and 
heretic,  I  must  reject  both  you  and  them.  As  you 
once  gave  hope  that  you  might  walk  in  the  ordi- 


thors 

of  tithes,  & 

pensation, 


.    .         „    ,      .  .  ,  ,  sects  which  injure  our  shade  trees, 

iction  of  the  inconsistency  thereof  I  j  i^^,j  ^,3  ^^^^  happy  to  communicate  to  our! 
respected  Councils  any  knowledge  1  may  have  on 
this  or  other  subjects  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  of  utility  to  my  fellow-citizens. 

The   shade  trees  of   the   city  contribute   to  its 

beauty,  its  health,  and  apparent  cleanliness;   ; 

no  reasonable  pains  nor  expeuse  should  be  spa 

^  „     .    .  ,  .      ■     T  1  .  to  preserve  them.     The   silver  maple  is  cultiva 

more  fully  informed  respecting  it,  I  have  other  au-  j^o   much  to  the   exclusion  of  other  trees,  as  it  is 

.!,„,„  „!,„  have  confuted  every  argument  in  favour  ^ne  of  the   most  liable  to  the   depredations  of 


in  this  last  and  more  glorious  dis- 


I  remain  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

JOUX    Si'ALDIXO 
Reading,  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1794. 


sects.  The  sugar  maple,  red  maple,  sycamore, 
horse  chestnut,  American  linden,  silver  pop- 
lar, &c.,  should  be  more  frequently  employed. 
The  ailanthus,  notwithstanding  its  offensive  oilor 
during  the  flowering  season,  is  an  important  sbmle 
"  P.  S.  As  thou  desired,  I  send  thy  account ;  tree,  on  account  of  its  comparative  freedom  Irinu 
and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  I  can- 1  the  attack  of  insects.  Introduced  here  and  tlii  ro, 
not  suffer  thy  demand  to  be  paid  thereby.  Thou,  ito  break  the  series  of  maples  along  the  streets,  it 
perhaps,  wilt  think  me  troublesome  and  imperti-  would  tend  to  retard  the  distribution,  and  in  a 
nent,  but  the  Lord  knowcth  my  heart  in  this  mat- 1  measure  to  restrict  the  ravages  of  the  cankcr- 
ter,  that  it  is  from    a  persuasion  of  duty  towards  worm  and  other  insects. 

him,  and  not  from  a  perverseness  of  disposition,  aS;      Naturally,  birds  are  the  most  important  agents 
men  may  suppose  it  is."  in  preventing  an  undue  increase  of  insect  life.     In 

I  found  a  spirit  generally  prevail  among  them, !  cities,  the  conditions  in  general  are  unfavourable  to 
both  preachers  and  hearers,  confident  in  th°ir  own  i  their  existence,  though  for  a  limited   extent   tlicy; 
opinion,  and  condemning  without  hearing  the  seuti-   might  be  induced   to   take  up  their  abode  with  1 
ments  of  others.     Oh!  "how  doth  my  spirit  mourn,  A  friend,  who  has   devoted   much   observation 
for   them,  under  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  their  |  their  habits,  informs  me  that  the  want  of  easj  a 
situatiou,  and  a  peisua.-,iou  of  the  applicableuess  of  undisturbed   access  to  water  in  some  degree   y 
an    ancient    language,   "The    prophets   prophesy ;  vents  them  from  living  in  our  public  squares, 
falsely,  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  remedy  the  delect,  he  proposes  to  introduce   into 
the  people  love  to  have  it  so;  but  what  will  they! the  latter,  in  convenient  positions,  shallow  basins., 
do  in  the  end  thereof  1"  j  supplied  with  water  from  a  hydrant,  the  whole  tc 

Being  appointed  by  the  parish,  overseer  this  be  enclosed  in  groups  of  shrubbery.  This  is  ai3. 
year,  1  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  excellent  suggestion,  easy  of  accomplishment  auo 
the  difficulties  many  of  the  poor  laboured  under, ;  worthy  of  trial.  The  groups  of  shrubbery  would 
and  was  favoured  to" sympathise  with  them  therein,  present  an  additional  advantage;  'oy  breaking  ihc 
and  I  had  ofteu  to  consider  the  manner  of  living  monotony  and  restricting  the  view  of  even  groun  Is 
among  those  in  superior  situations  as  to  outward! they  would  enhance  the  beauty,  aud  increase  liu 
things,  aud  it  appeared  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  apparent  extent  of  the  squares. 


THE   FRIEND. 


11 


The  squirrels  have  been  accused  of  indirectly 
'avoiiring  the  increase  of  insects  by  driving  away 
.lirds.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  canker-worms 
i.vero  just  as  bad  upon  the  lindens,  before  the  iu- 
sroduction  of  the  squirrels  into  the  squares,  as  they 
lire  now  upon  the  maples. 

As  a  general  measure,  to  moderate  the  depreda- 
ions  of  insects,  I  would  recommend  an  occasional 
ixamination  of  the  trees.  The  trunks  and  larger 
tranches  should  be  swept  with  a  stiff  brush,  so  as 
0  remove  adherent  insects,  cocoons,  and  eggs 
Places  on  the  trunk  where  the  bark  has  been  de 
[troyed  and  the  wood  exposed,  form  convenient 
Concealment  to  insects,  and  should  be  cleaned. 
|rhe  surroundings  of  the  trees,  also,  as  the  tree- 
)oxes,  fences,  &c.,  should  be  swept,  and  the  col- 
lected debris  should  be  destroyed.  Dead  and 
».urled-up  leaves,  often  spun  together  with  the 
ivebs  of  insects,  should  be  shaken  from  the  trees 
|)y  means  of  poles. 

\  I  would  further  recommend  the  introduction  into 
I'ur  public  squares  of  a  few  turkeys,  guinea  fowls, 
nd  chickens,  which  destroy  all  insects  which  come 
fithin  their  reach. 

The  more  destructive  insects  of  our  shade  trees 
fhich  I  have  noticed,  are  the  canker-worm,  the 
cale-bug,  the  tufted  caterpillar,  the  sack-bearer, 
nd  the  borer. 

1.  The  common  canker-worm,  span-worm,  or 
aeasurer,  I  apprehend  will  prove  to  be  a  nuisance 
lifficult  to  remove.  The  insect  belongs  to  the  same 
aniily  as  the  canker  worms  which  have  proved 
ery  destructive  to  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  in 
Jew  England,  but  it  is  a  member  of  a  different 
:enus.  It  is  figured  by  the  German  entomologist 
lubner,  under  the  name  oi  Eudalimin  Subsig 
ia.  The  young  worms  appear  shortly  after  the 
utting  forth  of  the  leaves  of  the  silver  maple, 
rhich  appears  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  (' 
Bct,  though  it  does  not  despise  other  trees.  The 
rorms  grow  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  whet 
hey  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon  of  coarse  lace- 
rork,  which  they  construct  among  the  debris  of 
lie  loaves  which  served  them  as  food  at  the  ends 
f  the  branches,  in  the  interstices  of  the  bark 
be_  trunk,  or  upon  the  tree-boxes,  neighbouring 
iiilings,  fences,  &c.  Within  the  cocoons,  the  worms 
ndergo  transformation  into  a  grayish  jfj/(77f(,  about 
alf  an  inch  in  length.     Th 


e  2>upa  remains  quies 
ant  until  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
uly,  when  a  white  moth,  or  miller,  emerges,  which 
lay  be  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  flicker- 
ig  actively  among  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
'he  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  at  first  are  of 

green  colour,  but  subsequently  assume  an  olive 
rown  hue,  in  patches  on  the  limbs  and  twigs, 
here  they  remain  until  the  succeeding  spring,°to 
irnish  new  colonies  of  worms. 

Of  the  many  canker-worms  produced,  the  greater 
amber  are  destroyed  in  various  ways.  Cold  wea- 
ler  and  rains  kill  a  great  many.  As  they  lot 
lemselves  down  by  a  silken  thread,  upon  any 
ight  disturbance  many  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
•e  liable  to  be  crushed.  They  suffer  most,  how 
'er,  from  the  attack  of  several  species  of  ichneu- 
on.  This  is  a  genus  of  active,  wasp-like  insects. 
hich  pierce  the  canker-worms,  and  deposit  in 
leir  interior  an  egg.  From  the  latter  is  hatched 
maggot,  which  feeds  on  the  internal  parts  of  the 
inker-worms.  Many  of  those  survive  the  ^JK^^a 
ipdition,  but  instead  of  the  moth  there  emerges  a 
■ight  ichneumon,  ready  to  pursue  the  career  of  its 
ircnt  in  destroying  noxious  insects. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  destroying  our  can- 
ir-worms,  several  of  those  which  have  been  re- 
rted  to  for  the  destruction  of  others  of  the  family, 
ill  prove  equally  effectual.     Infusion  of  tobacco 


stems,  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  squirted  on 
the  trees,  will  kill  the  worms  without  injuring  the 
foliage,  especially  in  May,  while  the  worms''  are 
young  and  tender.  As  these  articles  may  be  too 
expensive  for  general  application,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  a  weak  solution  of  mineral  poison,  as 
I  have  been  informed  by  an  acquaintance  that  in 
this  manner  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  insects 
upon  his  trees  without  injuring  the  foliage  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Shaking  the  boughs  with  a  pole  will  dislodge 
many  of  the  worms,  which  then  let  themselves  down 
by  a  thread,  when  they  may  be  knocked  off  and 
crushed  ;  or  they  may  be  prevented  from  regain 
ing  their  position  among  the  foilage  by  moans  of 
a  tar-collar,  or  an  oil-trough  collar  encircling  the 
trunk. 

After  the  worms  have  passed  into  thepiqja  con- 
dition, the  webs  and  debris  of  leaves  spun  together, 
and  often  concealing  many  insects,  should  be 
shaken  from  the  trees,  collected  together  and  de- 
stroyed. During  this  period,  also,  from  about  the 
second  week  to  the  end  of  June,  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  the  neighbouring  tree-boxes,  railings, 
and  fences,  should  be  industriously  cleaned  of  all 
adherent  cocoons,  ^jw^va,  and  webs,  and  the  mate- 
rial collected  should  be  burned  or  scalded.  Tur- 
keys, guinea-fowls,  and  chickens  are  very  useful  in 
destroying  insects.  They  not  only  eat  the  canker- 
worms,  but  search  industriously  after  their  2>"P<:i- 
d  moths.  A  few  of  these  fowls  introduced  into 
the  public  squares  would  prove  of  great  service, 
Even  the  squirrels  would  be  useful  by  disturbing 
and  dislodging  the  worms,  and  thus  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  fowls. 

2.  The  scale-bug,  coccus  aceris,  though  not  a 
nuisance,  like  the  canker-worm,  is  nevertheless 
injurious  insect  to  the  silver  maple.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  cochineal,  so  well  known  for 
its  valuable  red-colouring  matter.  The  seal 
sects  are  conspicuously  noticed,  in  May  and  June, 
adherent  to  the  under  sides  of  the  branches  of  the 
maples,  as  white  masses  almost  the  size  of  peas, 
each  surmounted  with  a  brown  scale.  The  latter 
is  the  female,  with  her  proboscis  inserted  into  the 
bark,  and  her  abdomen  tilted  up  by  a  mass  of 
eggs  enveloped  in  a  cottony  substance.  The  youug 
emerge  from  the  eggs  during  the  summer,  and 
wander  among  the  branches.  They  finally  fix 
themselves  upon  the  latter,  insert  their  proboscis 
through  the  bark,  and  thus  remain  without  chang- 
ing their  position,  until  the  following  year,  when 
they  develop  the  masses  of  eggs  as  above  men- 
tioned. When  numerous,  these  insects  exhaust 
the  tree  by  depriving  it  of  its  juices.  They  are 
readily  removed  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush  attached 
to  a  pole.  This  should  be  done  in  May  or  June, 
-■  d  is  easily  accomplished,  for  the  insects  congre- 
gate mainly  on  the  under  side  of  the  longer  bran- 
ches, where  they  can  be  readily  reached. 

3.  The  tufted  caterpillar,  or  vaporer  moth, 
longing  to  the  genus  Orgyia,  is  observed  on  most 
shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  ro^  bushes  during  the 
summer  months.  The  caterpillar  is  yellow^and 
hairy,  with  two  long  black  pencils  diverging  from 
the  first  ring  back  of  the  head,  and  a  single  brown- 
ish pencil  projecting  from  the  eleventh  ring.  The 
fourth  to  the  seventh  rings  are  furnished  on  the 
back,  each  with  a  short,  dense,  yellow  tuft.  The 
head  is  red,  and  there  are  two  bright-red  spots  on 
the  ninth  and  tenth  rings. 

This  caterpillar  formerly  proved  quite  destruc- 
tive to  the  foliage  of  many  of  our  shade  trees,  but 
in  later  years  its  numbers  have  been  comparatively 
small.     After  reaching  its  full  growth  it  descends 


structs  its  cocoon.  This  it  does  by  detaching  the 
hairs  of  its  body,  and  spinning  them  together  with 
silk.  The  moth  escapes  from  the  cocoon  in  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  female  is  wingless, 
and  lays  her  eggs  upon  her  cocoon,  protecting  them 
with  a  white  frothy  substance. 

The  cocoons  of  this  insect  observed  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark,  or  on  neighbouring  fences,  walls, 
railings,  tree-boxes,  &c.,  should  be  brushed  off'  and 
crushed,  This  may  be  done  any  time  after  mid- 
summer. 

4.  The  sack-bearer,  drop- worm,  or  basket- worm, 
a  species  oi  cakcacus,  is  among  the  most  curious  of 
insects.  It  is  common  on  our  shade  trees,  but  es- 
pecially infests  the  maples,  larches,  and  arbor- 
vitas.  Just  at  this  period — July — the  writer  ob- 
serves a  large  number  on  the  cypress  trees  in  front 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  on  Chestnut  street. 

The  worms,  after  escaping  from  the  egfs,  im- 
mediately compose  for  themselves  cases  composed 
of  silk  intervoven  with  fragments  of  their  food,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  Tineans,orGa,r^ct  and 
clothes  moths.  As  the  worms  grow  they  enlartrc 
their  silken  and  leafy  habitations,  until  they  reach 
an  inch  or  two  in  length.  In  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  these  insects  are  often  noticed  dangling 
from  the  trees  of  our  side-walks,  suspended  from 
the  boughs  by  a  silken  thread,  and  enclosed  in  a 
dark,  rough,  spindle-shaped  sack.  They  never 
leave  the  latter,  but  when  they  have  reached  their 
full  growth,  they  fasten  their  silken  case  securely 
to  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and  within  it  undergo 
transformation  into  a  pujxi.  From  the  latter ''is 
produced  the  moth,  the  male  of  which  awaits  the 
night  to  leave  his  habitation  in  search  of  a  mate. 


The  female  never  leaves  her   silken   d 


welling,  nor 


does  she  even  throw  aside  her  ^j?y;a  garment ;  it 
is  her  nuptial  dress  and  her  shroud.  Within  it 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  enveloped  in  the  down  stripped 
from  her  body.  The  eggs,  thus  protected  and  en- 
closed within  the  mother's  habitation,  remain  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  ihe  tree,  secure  from 
storms  and  the  cold  of  winter,  until  the  following 
;ea3on. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  canker-worms,  many  of 
the  sack-bearers  are  destroyed  by  ichneumons. 
The  sack-bearers  if  unmolested,  might  become  a 
serious  scourge  to  our  shade  trees.  They  are  easily 
destroyed  ;  all  that  is  required  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  remove  their  silken  cases  when  the  trees  are 
immed  in  the  spring.  With  the  cases  the  aocu- 
ulation  of  eggs  is  destroyed,  which  otherwise 
would  give  origin  to  new  colonies  of  worms. 

5.  The  Borer  of  the  maple  is  a  transparent 
winged  moth  of  the  genus  JEgeria,  the  same  to 
hich  belongs  the  injurious  borer  of  the  peach  tree. 
The  larvaj,  or  insect,  in  its  early  stage  of  existence 
is  a  grub,  which  lives  within  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  silver  maple,  upon  the  sap-wood 
and  inner  bark  of  which  it  feeds.  Old  maple 
trees  are  not  unfrequently  observed  with  their 
trunks  completely  riddled  by  this  insect.  The 
larva!  is  transformed  into  a  brown  pupa,  which, 
after  remaining  in  a  quiescent  state  for  some  time, 
finally  works  itself  along  its  burrow,  and  protrudes 
half  way  from  its  aperture,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  perfect  insect. 

The  Borer  is  injurious  to  the  maple  by  impairing 
the   strength  of   its  trunk ;    the   insect,   however, 
3  not  committed  such  injury  as  to  prove  serious, 
require  especial  attention. 

With  respect,  I  remain,  at  the  further  service  of 
the  Councils  of  our  city, 

Joseph  Leidt. 


upon  the  trunk,  where  it  remains,  or  it  proceeds  to  I      A  sanctified  heart  generally  manifests  itself  in 
some  neighbouring  fence,  tree-box,  &c.,  and  con- 1  meekness  and  a  sensibility  of  its  own  un worthiness. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Musings  and  Memories. 

AN  AWAKENING  ENQUIRY. 
It  is  narrated  that  a  youug  man  of  good  natural 
talents,  and  very  ambitious  to  become  of  eminence 
and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  after  long  crav- 
ing, obtained  permission  of  his  parents  to  s'udy 
law,  through  the  means  of  which  he  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  win  fame  and  fortune.  Flushed  with 
enthusiasm  and  eager  to  commence  the  studies 
which  were  the  necessary  stepping  stones  in 
the  path  he  had  determined  to  tread,  he  entered 
one  of  the  Italian  universities,  at  which,  at  that 
time  resided  Filippo  Neri,  a  man  noted  for  his 
piety  and  wisdom.  The  young  man  had  when  a 
boy,  known  Filippo,  and  he  now  eagerly  sought  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  hishopes,and  his  expecta- 
tions. He  spoke  of  his  intentions  to  spare  no  pains 
or  labour  in  his  studies,  that  he  might  thoroughly 
qualify  himself  for  becoming  an  eminent  lawyer. 
The  old  man  listened  with  kindly  interest,  as 
the  young  one  poured  out  his  thoughts  and  inten 
tioDs,  and  when  the  fluent,  buoyant-hearted  ha 
rangue  was  ended,  quietly  enquired  what  he  in 
tended  to  do  after  his  .studies  were  finished  1 
"Then  I  shall  take  my  doctor's  degree." 
"And  then?"  said  his  aged  friend. 
"  Then,  I  shall  have  a  number  of  diflicult  and 
knotty  cases  to  manage  ;  shall  catch  people's  notice 
by  my  eloquence,  my  zeal,  my  learning,  my  acute- 
ness  ;  and  gain  a  great  reputation." 
"  And  then  1" 

"  Why  then,  there  cannot  be  a  question  I  shall 
be  promoted  to  some  high  office  or  other ;  besides, 
I  shall  make  money  and  grow  rich." 
"  And  then  ?" 

"Then  I  shall  live  comfortably  and  honourably, 
in  health  and  dignity,  and   shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  quietly  to  a  happy  old  age." 
"And  then!" 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "  why  then,— 
then, — then  I  shall  die." 

Once  more  the  old  man  uttered  the  query,  "  And 
then?" 

The  youthful  aspirant  after  earthly  honour  and 
riches,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  made  no  answer, 
The  question  sent  home  to  his  heart  by  the  awak- 
ening visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  produced  a 
great  change  there.  The  pomp  and  glories  of  thi; 
fleeting  world,  lost  their  lustre  and  attractive  force 
to  him.  Soon  he  forsook  the  study  of  the  law 
and  sought  by  devoting  himself  to  the  Lord's  ser 
vice  to  become  humble  and  useful  rather  than  ex 
alted  and  popular.  He  wished  to  be  a  faithful  ser 
vant  of  Christ  and  of  his  church,  rather  than  through 
riches,  qualifications,  and  station,  to  be  a  ruler,  a 
commander,  and  controller  of  mankind. 

How  many  of  us  there  are,  who  if  we  would 
follow  out  the  query,  "  and  then,"  to  the  end, 
would  find,  if  we  allowed  the  unfaltering  witness  to 
speak,  that  our  pursuits  and  intentions  are  not 
such  as  would  be  desirable,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
certain  and  speedy  death. 

WE   WOULD    DO    RIOUT,— but! 

Conversing  a  short  time  since  with  a  Friend,  on 
one  of  the  many  marks  of  degeneracy  in  our  re- 
ligious Society,  he  enquired  what  a  person  whose 
name  he  mentioned,  thought  of  it,  my  reply  was 
"  I  believe  he  is  opposed  to  it, — but —  !"  At  thi 
word  "but,"  I  paused,  and  as  thoughts  of  probable 
domestic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  faithfulness,  and 
a  similar  influence  exerted  by  those  with  whom  ho 
most  associated,  came  into  my  mind,  I  did  not  pro 
ceed.  My  friend  understood  my  pause,  and  smiling 
said,  "  there  are  many  such."  Yes,  there  are  many 
whose  minds  are  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and  who 


would  make  confession  thereof,  but — there  are 
painful  crosses  which  must  be  borne  if  they  openly 
espouse  it.  Friends  dear  to  them  would  be  ofifended, 
—  the  particular  circle  of  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men, in  who>e  company  they  delight,  would  pro- 
bably look  coldly  upon  them,  and  find  fault  with 
hat  they  might  call  their  narrow,  restricted  views. 
Thus,  although  these  do  indeed  think  the  strait, 
self-denying,  unmodish  way  in  which  our  fathers 
walked,  is  the  way  into  which  the  Truth  led 
them,  and  would  lead  the  faithful  in  this  day, — 
though  they  know  that  every  departure  therefrom, 
tends  back  again  towards  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements, — the  stated  and  lifeless  forms  out  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  gathered, — they  fear  to  make 
an  open  confession  of  their  feelings, — they  shrink 
from  bearing  an  honest  testimony  against  preval- 
ent errors. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  ten- 
der of  harshly  judging  the  motives  of  others.  Every 
true-hearted  christian  can  look  back  on  his  own 
manifold  missteppings,  and  the  remembrance  of 
these  should  teach  him  charity  for  his  feeble,  fal- 
tering fellow  travellers  in  the  path-way  of  life.  He 
should  be  kind  to  their  weaknesses,  and  pity  them 
for  their  failings,  but  he  has  no  right  to  withhold 
his  condemnation  of  error,  which  is  likely  to  evilly 
aflfect  others,  even  whilst  anxious  to  seek  after  al 
eviating  circumstances,  which  may  somewhat  palli 
ate  the  conduct  of  those  who  support  it.  The  utmost 
extent  of  true  charity,  although  it  lead  the  tender 
hearted  to  forbear  severely  judging  the  motives  of 
individuals,  who  are  supporting  departures  from 
the  line  of  honest-hearted  faithfulness,  never  would 
close  the  mouth  of  the  Lords  truly  devoted  ser- 
vants from  advocating  His  truth,  and  from  bearing 
an  unflinching  testimony  against  any  error  in  doc- 
trine or  practice,  or  from  condemning  actions  which 
he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  calculated  to  cause 
the  weak  in  faith  to  stumble,  and  to  lead  astray 
those  whose  spiritual  eyesight  is  faint  and  dim. 

In  this  day  of  great  creaturely  activity,  many 
little  conversant  with  the  openings  and  limitations 
of  the  Truth,  and  some,  whom 
their  conduct  and  conversation. 


instruction  and  salvation  of  sinners,  of  those  who  j 
are  unlearned  themselves  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
But  my  dear  friend,  what  will  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  how  dear  soever  these  persons  may  be  to 
thee,  avail  in  answer  to  the  soleinn  enquiry,  wheal 
it  is  put  to  thee  in  the  hour  of  extremity  and  death, ' 
"  Why  wast  thou  not  faithful  for  the  Truth  as  it  was 
made  known  to  thee  ?" 


Discoveries  in  Palestine. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Prcabi/terian,  in  a  letter- 
from  Beirut,  dated  May  26th,  relates  some  interest- 
ing discoveries  which  seem  likely  to  facilitate  travel 
in  the  East : 

A  fact  that  has  occasioned  some  surprise  was, 

jently  brought  to  light  by  the  soundings  of  the! 

English  coast  survey  expedition,  that  has  been  en' 

gaged  for  some  years  in  making  a  hydrographic. 

chart  of  the  coast  of  Palestine.     I  allude  to  tht. 


discovery  of  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  i 


the  base  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where  least  of  all  ii 
was  to  be  expected. 

But,  instead  of  dealing  in  any  speculations  ex-, 
cited  by  this  unlooked-for  fact,  I  will  just  reler  ti[ 
a  discovery  made  lower  down  the  coast  by  Dr. 
Barclay,  to  whose  explorations  sacred  chorograph\' 
is  already  largely  indebted.  About  ten  miles  be  j 
low  Jaft'a,  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  oceati 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Holy  City,(ju3tj 
below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ileubin,)  he  has  dis] 
covered  the  ruins  of  quite  a  large  city,  called 
the  Fellahin,  Ed  Dubbah,  I  think,  and  all  along,  ii- 
front  of  it,  an  excellent  little  roek-bound  haveni 
fully  adequate  to  the  secure  accommodation  o, 
vessels  of  even  larger  draft  than  the  ''  Messageii 
Imperiales,"  and  other  liners.  The  expenditure 
necessary  to  render  it  a  safer  retreat  than  an;, 
port  between  Alexandria  and  Antioch  is  repre! 
sented  as  being  comparatively  small.  And  wha 
very  greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the  fact  is 
that  there  exists  a  very  gradual  ascent  from  tha 
point  all  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem,  without  crossinj; 
a  single  valley,  mountain,  or  hill,  approaching  th^ 
may  judge  from  '■.  city  by  way  of  the  plain  of  Kephaim.  The  presen: 
thout  any  breach  miserable  camel- road,  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  fror, 


of  true  charity,  scarcely  to  be  classed  among  the  the  itinerauces  of  travellers   several  times   mount 
regenerate,   are   engaged    in    apparently  religious  almost   as  high   as   the  Holy  City  itself,  and  des 
performances,  ostensibly  intended  to  promote  the  cends   again    almost  as   low  as   the  sea-coast 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,   and   to   administer   a  scarcely  need  add  that  it  is  proposed   forthwith  t 

take  advantage  of  this  discovery  tor  the  construe 
tion  of  a  fine  pilgrim  highway  to  the  City  of  th 
Great  King. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  —  Meredith,  tbi 


knowledge  of  Divine  things,ofwhichthey  themselves 
have  not  attained  a  true  understanding.  Some  of 
those  who  encourage  such  as  these  in  their  work, 
are  no  doubt  thinking  to  do  God  service  thereby, 
yet  we  doubt  not  but  true  charity,  which  seeks  thCj 
real  welfare  of  all,  will  lead  the  faithful  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  yet  firmly,  to  condemn  such  unhal- 
lowed interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Most  High,  such  a  laying  on  of  unclean  hands, 
to  support,  or  carry  forward  unbidden,  the  ark  of 
his  covenant. 

Honest-hearted  lover  of  the  Truth  !— dost  thou 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  showing  that  thou  art 
fearful  of  all  innovations  in  the  pure  principles,  the 
circumscribed  walking,  the  consistent  testimonies, 
the  spiritual  doctrines,  of  our  forefathers  ?  If  thou 
art  not  faithful,  what  is  the  "  but"  in  thy  way  ? 
Consider  it  well.  Will  it  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
thee  in  the  hour  when  thy  actions  are  brought  to 
remembrance  for  judgment  by  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit?  A  beloved  wife  may  have  had  too  great  a 
fondness  for  the  world,  its  honours,  its  fashions,  its 
customs, — a  loving  husband  may  have  professed  to 
see  no  harm  in  a  conformity  with  the  world's  max- 
ims and  manners; — some  beloved  friends  may  have 
lost  their  testimony  against  outward  forms,  and  a 
ritual  religion,  and  others  may  have  been  earnest 
in   applauding  the  self-appointed  labours  for  the 


engineer  sent  out  by  some  English  capitalists 
make  rceounoissances,  and  otherwise  examine  int 
the  practicability  of  constructing  a  railroad  fror 
the  seaboard  to  Jerusalem,  has  arrived  in  this  citj 
en  route  to  Bagdad,  via  the  projected  Chesne 
Euphratean  Kailway;  and  he  reports  altogetht 
favourably  upon  the  subject.  And  inasmuch  as 
large  sum  is  already  subscribed  in  London,  and  tL 
necessary  firmin  speedily  forthcoming,  thire 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  will  reall 
be  commenced  in  two  months,  as  alleged,  and  wi 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  to  a  speedy  compktioi 
under  such  favourable  auspices.  Among  otbt 
shareholders  of  influence  and  eminence,  arc  tl 
amiable,  elegant,  and  far-seeing  Lord  Dufl'erii 
the  benevolent  and  zealous  Sir  Moses  Moutetior,' 
and  divers  other  notabilities  in  high  places,  amoi 
whom  I  think  many  will  rejoice  to  find  eurolk 
the  name  of  Dr.  Gumming,  as  tending  to  give  rath^ 
greater  stability  to  this  globe  of  ours  than  he 
generally  supposed  to  esteem  it  entitled  to,  aecon 
lug  to  estimates  based  upon  prophetic  periods  !  Y( 
are  aware,  however,  that  the  vie\v.s  of  this  gre 
expounder  of  prophecy  have  been  much   mi^repr 
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sented,  as  he  certainly  dates  the  final  catastrophe 
a  whole  chitiad  after  the  introduction  of  the  inter- 
vening millennium  ;  and  all  that  can  be  justly  in- 
ferred from  his  heavy  subscription  is  that,  in  his 
estimation,  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when 
christians  should  give  substantial  "aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  cause  of  Israel,  in  special  reference  to  what- 
ever has  for  its  object  the  re-establishment  of  this 
much-injured  race,  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  their  dearly-loved  fatherland  :  a  conclusion,  I 
am  quite  sure,  from  the  justice  of  which  you  will 
Dot  dissent. 

That  the  great  inter-oceanie  Suez  canal  will  be 
in  successful  operation  in  less  than  a  year  there 
can  now  be  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  British 
vaticination  in  high  quarters  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. And  that  the  great  Eupbratean 
highway,  so  long  on  the  tapis,  will  speedily  be  put 
under  contract,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  England 
loves  the  almighty  penny,  is  jealous  of  Prance,  and 
wishes  still  to  retain  her  grasp  on  India.  Do  not 
these  enterprises  invest  with  special  interest  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
as  well  as  many  other  passages  from  the  pen  of  the 
fervid  seer  ? 

By-the-by,  the  haven  to  which  I  have  alluded 
has  been  duly  christened  as  "Port  Salem;"  and 
as  it  will  doubtless  soon  figure  upon  the  maps  in 
the  capacity  of  a  flourishing  city,  as  well  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Jerusalem  railroad,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  relate  the  history  of  its  discovery, 
for  it  was  not  stumbled  upon  by  accident,  but  was 
regularly  sought  out  upon  the  principle  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression. 
Our  felloweountryman,  alluded  to  as  its  discoverer, 
justly  inferred  the  existence  of  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious haven  near  Jebnah,  Jamnia,  or  Jabneel,  (as 
the  present  Yebna  was  variously  called,)  from  the 
following  considerations,  as  recorded  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  When 
it  is  related  that  Judas  Maccabeus  burnt  the  haven 
of  Joppa  or  Jafi'a,  no  ships  are  mentioned,  but 
only  boats ;  nor  is  a  word  said  about  a  great  light 
being  seen  at  a  distance,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  this  little  haven  is  altogether  inaccessible  to 
ships,  and  too  small  to  furnish  materials  for  such 
an  illumination ;  but  in  describing  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  haven  of  Jamnia,  he  especially  men- 
tions the  "  navy,"  and  remarks  that  the  light  was 
seen  even  at  Jerusalem,  two  hundred  and  forty 
furlongs  off,  just  the  distance  of  this  port.  Thus 
convinced  that  there  mu;t  have  been  at  one  time 
a  much  better  haven  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jamnia  (which  is  clearly  identified  with  the  pres- 
ent Yebna)  than  at  Jaffa,  he  determined,  in  view  of 
the  great  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  the 
subject,  to  make  diligent  search  for  it.  But  so  much 
have  the  sands  of  the  sea  encroached  upon  the  land 
at  this  point,  as  indeed  everywhere  else  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  that  it  was  not  until  the  third  visit,  and 
then  only  by  the  assistance  of  some  fishermen,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  find  it.  He  says  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  an  old  fort  projecting  into 
the  sea,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  column  ; 
and  that  the  vestiges  of  the  walls  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble city  (its  mina  or  marina,)  are  discernable 
throughout  their  entire  extent.  What  greatly 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  discovery  is,  that  along 
the  road  leading  thence  by  very  gradual  ascent  to 
the  Holy  City,  are  interminable  ledges  of  stratified 
rocks  of  all  sizes,  regularly  squared  to  the  hand  of 
the  mason  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  universe,  for  rebuilding  the  waste  places  of 
Israel  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  imaginable 

No  man  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another 
without  doing  a  greater  to  himself. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Government — Taxes — Bounty  Fnnd. 

The  blessings  and  benefits  which  the  people  of 
these  United  States  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
under  the  excellent  form  of  governmeut  which, 
in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  has  been 
set  up  over  us,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  any 
nation,  and  loudly  demand  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. When  we  contemplate  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  great  right  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
(with  some  slight  exception  on  the  subject  of  bear- 
ing arms,)  the  assembling  for  Divine  worship  un- 
molested and  unrestrained  ;  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  ;  the  entire  protection  of  person  and 
property,  the  security  of  civil,  social,  and  religious 
rights  ;  the  long  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
the  absence  of  a  large  standing  army,  of  titled  no- 
bility, and  proud  aristocratic  distinctions  ;  we  have 
surely  great  cause  to  love  our  country,  to  reader 
a  cheerful  allegiance  to  the  government,  and  to  be 
humbly  grateful  to  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he 
has  allotted  our  habitation  in  so  favoured  a  land. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  held  civil 
government  to  be  of  God's  ordering;  that  it  is  a 
christian  duty  to  live  peaceably  under  it,  and 
readily  to  obey  all  the  laws,  where  they  do  not  re- 
quire anything  contrary  to  the  Divine  law,  agreea- 
bly to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
The  submission  here  commanded,  may  he  active 
or  passive.  Active  obedience,  with  cheerful  readi- 
ness, where  what  is  required  does  not  violate  a 
good  conscience,  and  passive  submission,  by  meekly 
and  patiently  bearing  the  penalty,  when  it  would. 
Ttiat  this  is  the  Apostle's  meaning,  must  be  obvious 
from  his  own  example,  when  he  refused  to  forbear 
preaching  Jesus,  though  commanded  to  do  so  by  the 
magistrates,  saying,  "  whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye,"  and  we  are  informed  that  he  peaceably 
sufi'ered  death  rather  than  renounce  h.s  religion 
at  the  bidding  of  the  rulers. 

Friends  have  also,  ever  beeu  ready  and  willing 
to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens, 
in  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  according  to  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who  wrought  a  miracle  to  furnish 
Peter  with  the  money  to  pay  tribute  to  Ctesar ;  and 
also  in  conformity  to  the  command  of  the  Apostle, 
"  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues — tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom." 
The  Roman  government  was  military  and  warlike. 
The  tribute  and  customs  went  into  the  treasury 
for  its  support,  and  a  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  used 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  war.  But  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  part  of  it  for  this  purpose,  rested  with 
the  rulers,  not  with  the  payers  of  tribute  or  custom, 
and  on  them  was  the  responsibility.  Our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  fulfilled  their  duty  by  paying 
their  money  tor  the  support  of  government,  a  pro- 
per and  necessary  purpose,  and  for  tlie  application 
of  it  after  it  ceased  to  be  theirs,  they  were  not 
accountable. 

William  Penn,  Thomas  Story,  Anthony  hjharp 
and  George  Rook,  in  a  paper  signed  by  them,  en- 
titled Gospel  Truths,  dated  at  Dublin  in  1698,  say, 
"  We  honour  government,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  God,  and  that  we  ought  in  all  things 
to  submit,  by  doing  or  sufl'ering."  And  in  his 
"  Key,"  W.  Penn  has  the  following,  viz  ; 

"  Perversion.  The  Quakers  will  not  support 
civil  government,  and  so  are  useless,  if  not  danger- 
ous to  government. 

"Principle.  This  is  also  untrue,  upon  experience: 
for  what  people  is  more  industrious,  under  gov- 
ernment, or  pay  their  taxes  better  to  it,  than  they 
do?  And,  tribute  from  the  people,  and  justice  from 


the  rulers,  are  the  support  of  government  in  all 
countries." 

Nearly  all  the  governments  under  which  Friends 
have  lived,  have  been  warlike  ;  and  yet  Friends 
have  ever  paid  taxes  for  their  support,  knowing 
that  government  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
society. 

Where,  however,  the  taxes  are  declared  to  be 
exclusively  for  war,  or  warlike  purposes,  the  So- 
ciety has  decided  that  its  members  cannot  pay 
them  consistently  with  its  well  known  testimony  to 
the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Messiah.  So,  also,  as 
respects  military  fines  and  penalties.  Believing 
that  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  natural  right  of 
man,  the  gift  of  his  Creator,  over  which  no  human 
government  has  control.  Friends  object  to  the  vol- 
untary payment  of  any  penalty,  where  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  conscience  conflicts  with  the  demands  of 
government  for  military  service  ;  because  it  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  govern- 

nt  to  punish  for  the  exercise  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  fine  would  go  directly  for  military  purpo- 

s. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  impose  direct  taxes,  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  pro- 
vide internal  revenue  to  support  the  government 
and  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt."  There  is 
nothing,  we  believe,  in  any  part  of  it,  which  ap- 
propriates the  money  raised,  to  warlike  purposes, 
and  there  seems  no  good  ground  why  Friends  . 
should  not  as  readily  pay  it  as  they  paid  duties 
and  direct  taxes  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
or  duties  on  imported  goods,  or  used  imported  arti- 
cles, at  any  period  since,  when  military  prepara- 
tions and  works  were  constantly  going  on,  paid  for 
out  of  the  revenue  so  raised,  as  well  as  during  the 
Mexican,  and  numerous  Indian  wars. 

But  some,  who  are  desirous  to  justify  their  own 
course,  say,  if  Friends  pay  the  taxes,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  may  not  subscribe  to  the  Bounty  Fund. 
The  mind  must  be  clouded  in  its  vision  by  secret 
or  open  defection  in  principle,  which  does  not  de- 
tect a  wide  difference.  The  direct,  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  Bounty  Fund,  is  to  hire  men  to  fight. 
It  is  applicable  to  that,  aud  to  nothing  else.  A 
man  who  gives  his  money  to  it,  so  far  as  it  will  go, 
pays  another  to  do  battle,  and  thus  makes  himself 
a  participant  in  the  act,  and  involved  in  the  ac- 
countability for  all  its  fearful  consequences.  It  is 
a  settled  axiom  in  moral  and  civil  law,  that  the 
principal  is  as  guilty  as  his  agent.  He  may,  in 
some  sense,  be  even  more  so,  for  trhe  agent  might 
never  have  committed  the  act,  but  for  the  lure  and 
temptation,  by  which  his  principal  overcame  his 
good  resolution  against  it. 

Should  a  time  come  when  men  cannot  be  hired 
to  enlist,  or  go  to  war  as  substitutes,  and  a  contri- 
butor to  the  bounty  fund  be  called  upon  to  enter 
the  army,  could  he,  with  any  claim  to  consistency, 
plead  conscientious  scruple  as  an  excuse  for  not 
going  ?  Might  he  not  be  told  with  truth,  that  if  he 
was  willing  to  induce  others,  by  the  offer  of  money, 
to  engage  in  the  murderous  employ,  he  could  have 
no  valid  ground  for  objecting  to  fight  him, elf. 

An  upright  and  faithful  support  of  the  christian 
testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings  must  pre- 
serve a  Friend  from  contributing  to  a  bounty  fund, 
or  to  any  other  fund,  the  direct  object  or  purpose 
of  which,  is  to  procure,  or  to  fit,  men  for  the  army, 
and  send  them  forth  to  maim  or  kill  their  felloiv 
creatures. 

The  safety  of  individuals  or  of  nations  does  not 
depend  upon  military  strength  and  preparations  ; 
but  upon  Divine  protection.  If  this  is  withdrawn, 
fleets  and  armies  will  avail  little.  This  was  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  message  which  the  Lord 
sent  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  the  king  and  ru- 
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lers  of  the  Jews,  when  Jerusalem  was  beseiged  by] 
Nebuchadnezzar  :  "Though  ye  had  smitten,"  said 
be,  "the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight 
against  you,  and  there  remained  but  wounded  men 
among  them,  yet  should  they  rise  up,  every  man 
in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  with  fire." 

Wise  indeed  will  it  be,  if  in  this  day  of  sore  af-j 
flietion  and  peril,  each  of  us,  and  the  nation  col-; 
ketively,  are  willing  to  hear  and  follow  the  exhor-, 
tatiou  of  the  Lord's  prophet :  "  Wherefore  let  my' 
counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  0  King,  and  break; 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  | 
by  showing  mercy  unto  the  poor;  if  it  may  be  a; 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."  I 

The  fervent  prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  much.  | 
We  are  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the 


the  Most  High  i 


open 


to  their 


sup- 1 


plications;  and  surely  the  call  is  loud,  to  each 
to  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust  under  his  mighty 
hand,  and  confessing  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of| 
our  people,  to  cry  mightily  unto  Him  ;  if  so  be  hej 
may  condescend  to  spare  our  land  and  pity  its  in-| 
habitants,  and  in  the  midst  of  deserved  wrath  and 
just  judgment,  remember  mercy. 

From  "tlie  Leisure  Uour." 

Maize,  er  hdlan  Corn. 

Among  the  plants  supplying  the  food  of  man, 
maize  [Zea  r?iai/s  of  botanists)  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Its  cultivation  is  far  more  extensive 
'than  any  of  the  other  gramineix,  or  grasses,  to  which 
natural  family  it  belongs.  In  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  large  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  North  America,  it  forms  the  staple 
article  of  food,  as  rice  does  in  the  hotter  countries 
of  the  East.*  Humboldt  thought  that  it  was  firstj 
introduced  from  the  New  World  ;  but  this  has  been 
disproved  by  the  discovery  of  the  seeds  in  cellars 
of  houses  of  ancient  Greece,  and  also  by  the  pic- 
tures of  the  plant  iu  old  Chinese  books.  The  name 
of  "  Indian  corn,"  however  did  originate  with  the 
early  settlers  in  America,  who  found  the  plant  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians.  In  this  country  it  used  to 
be  commonly  known  as  Turkey  wheat,  being  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  busy  times  of  the  Le- 
vant trade.  It  is  probable  that  the  "corn"  of 
scripture  generally  denotes  maize. 

In  the  Food  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
(where  specimens  of  substances  in  common  use  in 
all  countries  are  displayed  in  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  manner,)  we  fiud  the  component  parts 
of  maize  exhibited,  in  comparison  with  those  of  many 
other  cereals  or  grain-bearing  plants.  It  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  chemists,  that  maize  stands 
high  in  its  nutritive  properties.  In  1  lb.  of  the 
grain  there  are  about  21  ounces  of  gluten  and  ofj 
a  fatty  substance,  and  between  9  and  10  ounces  ol, 
starch.  The  remaining  components  are  water,  lig-' 
nine,  gum,  sugar,  and  calcareous  ashes,  (chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime.) 

Many  and  various  are  the  modes  of  using  the 
maize  for  food.  In  America,  the  green  ears  are 
eaten,  roasted  at  the  fire,  or  boiled  and  shelled  like 
peas,  with  melted  butter.  Among  the  southern 
planters,  homminy  is  an  indispensable  dish,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  The  corn  is  pounded  to  a 
greater  or  less  fineness,  and  is  then  boiled  soft  like 
rice,  and  eaten  with  meat.  "  Indian  bread,"  made 
of  corn  meal,  is  at  every  table.  The  meal  of  maize 
from  Southern  Europe  is  the  Polenta  of  commerce. 
Having  less  gluten  than  wheat  flour,  it  is  especially 
good  for  biscuit  baking.  The  consumption  of  In- 
dian corn  or  meal  iu  its  natural  state  is  not  large 
in  this  country,  wheat  being  abundant,  and  cheap 
oven  for  the  labouring  classes.  Under  the  name 
of  "  corn  flour,"  however,  a  preparation  of  Indian 

*rhis  is  ft  mistake  as  regards  North  America. 


corn,  to  be  presently  described,  has  of  late  years 
been  coming  into  extensive  use. 

Talking  with  a  learned  and  ingenious  chemist 
about  Indian  corn,  and  about  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  it  by  the  celebrated  William  Cob- 
bett,  we  asked  our  friend's  opinion  upon  the  real 
worth  of  this  grain.  He  gave  us  not  only  his 
opinion,  but  also  his  reasons,  which  we  did  not 
ask,  but  of  which  we  give  our  readers  the  benefit, 
under  the  writer's  own  heading  of  "  Animal  Com- 
bustion." 

Let  no  person  (says  our  chemical  friend)  at  the 
sight  or  sound  of  the  above  words,  begin  to  picture 
some  old  lady  or  gentleman  burnt  or  burning  to 
cinder  from  combustion  spontaneously  set  up.  That 
phenomenon  may  have  occurred — I  believe  it  has 
occurred  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  enter 
upon  the  notice  of  it  now.  Therefore,  any  shrug- 
ging of  the  shoulders  or  bracing  up  the  nerves  to 
bear  with  something  horrible  is  needless,  and  would 
be  out  of  place.  By  anitnal  combustimi  I  simply 
mean  to  signify  the  chemical  action,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  evolves  heat  in  your  body  and 
mine  ;  yielding  a  temperature  so  regular  and  equa- 
ble, that  it  differs  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  whether 
our  dwelling  place  be  hot  or  cold,  whether  you 
and  I  are  surrounded  by  icebergs  in  the  far  north, 
or  baked  under  the  pitiless  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

Animal  combustion!  "but  there  is  no  burning, 
no  fire,  no  smoke" — why,  no  ;  we  should  have  been 
unpleasant  members  of  society  had  we  been  doomed 
to  wander  about  glowing  hot  like  a  cinder,  and 
breathing  flame  and  smoke  like  a  chimney.  Com- 
bustion, however,  may  be  of  many  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, and,  as  for  smoke,  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  combustion  without  visible  smoke  ;  witness 
for  example,  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  And 
the  word  "charcoal"  brings  me  immediately  to  the 
theme  of  animal  combustion.  It  has  seemed  fit- 
ting to  the  Almighty  that  you  and  I,  and  other 
animals  shall  generate  our  respective  amounts  of 
animal  heat  by  the  slow  combustion  within  us  of 
carbon,  or  the  matter  of  charcoal.  Up  to  this 
point,  then,  one  may  say  that  furnace  fuel  and 
animal  heat  fuel  are  the  same  thing,  seeing  that  in 
either  case  it  is  carbon  that  gives  the  heat;  but 
now  comes  a  difference.  The  fact  is,  that  animals 
require  for  their  furnace  supply,  carbon  which  has 
assumed  some  organic  condition.  All  the  common 
articles  of  food  eaten  by  animals  hold  carbon  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  thus  the  generation  of 
bodily  heat  is  always  provided  for.  Some  articles 
of  food  contain  fle^h-making  materials  mingled 
with  combustion  materials,  whilst  other  articles  of 
food  hold  combustion  materials  alone,  supplying 
fuel  so  to  speak,  to  the  internal  fire  or  warming 
apparatus  of  the  human  body. 

There  was  a  time — within  the  memory  of  some 
of  us,  perhaps — when  exaggerated  notions  were 
prevalent  concerning  the  nutritive  power  of  such 
things  as  sugar,  arrowroot,  sago  and  the  like.  The 
progress  of  chemistry  has  rudely  disturbed  these 
notions.  Since  Liebig  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  heat-formers  and  blood  or  flesh-formers, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  among  chemists  to  deny 
that  such  things  as  sugar,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot 
and  the  like  are  nutrient  matters  at  all.  Main- 
taining that  fat  is  not  nourishment,  but  only  a  lot 
of  animal  fuel  conveniently  generated,  stored  up, 
and  set  aside  for  use  upon  occasion,  the  philoso- 
phers have  right  on  their  side  when  they  afiirm 
that  sugar,  sago,  and  the  like — matters  which, 
when  not  burned  outright,  can  only  be  deposited  as 
fat — are  not  directly  nutritive  matters.  But  we 
could  no  more  continue  to  exist  without  heat-mak- 
ing food  than  we  could  without  blood  and  flesh- 
making  food,  and  little  logic  is  needed  to  prove  the 


self-evident  fact  that  without  existence  there  could  ! 
be  no  nutrition.  Put  the  case  as  we  will,  the  com-  ^ 
bustive  or  heat-giving  articles  of  animal  food  are  ; 
very  important ;  and  to  say,  as  lecturers  do  when  , 
they  wish  to  make  people  stare,  that  sugar,  arrow-  I 
root,  tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like,  are  not  nutritive  , 
bodies  at  all,  is  to  be  over  strenuous  in  setting  forth  i 
a  new  conviction.  j 

Firstly,  in  regard  to  sugar.  There  are  several  | 
varieties  of  it :  such  as  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar, 
sugar  of  milk,  and  glycerine,  or  the  sweet  princi- 
ple of  fats  and  oils;  to  which  may  be  added  man-  ' 
nite,  or  sugar  of  manna,  and  some  few  other  va-  ' 
rieties.  But  produce  sugar  whence  you  like,  . 
whether  from  the  sugar  cane  or  from  the  date  ] 
tree,  or  beet  root,  or  the  sugar  maple,  the  various  ; 
samples  would  be  identical  in  every  respect  of  ■ 
composition,  and  the  generic  name  "  sugar"  is,  in  ' 
chemical  language,  given  to  all. 

Among  starches,*  or  amylaceous  matters,  there  | 
is  far  more  diversity  than  among  "  sugars."  The  ' 
starch  derived  from  one  source  is  so  different  from  i 
starch  obtained  from  any  other  source,  that  the  1 
microscope  will  always  discriminate  between  them,  i 
Moreover,  though  the  chemical  composition  of  all  j 
starches  is  the  same,  the  taste  of  different  starches  j 
varies,  so  that  great  difference  exists  as  to  the  re- 
lative adaptability  of  different  starches  as  articles  ! 
of  human  food.  Thus,  very  curiously  it  is,  that  I 
though  wheat  be  the  best  of  all  cereal  grains  ford 
bread-making,  the  starch  of  wheat  is  disagreeable,  j 
almost  repulsive,  when  cooked  after  the  manner  ofj 
tapioca  or  arrowroot.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  re- 
gard to  starches,  that,  innocent  themselves,  thej 
are  sometimes  discovered  in  very  dangerous  so- 
ciety. To  cite  an  example  :  tapioca  is  nothing 
else  than  a  starch  torrefied,  or  somewhat  altered' 
by  baking.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  eating  tapioca ; 
the  most  delicate  eat  it,  the  confirmed  invalids 
partake  of  it ;  yet  tapioca  comes  from  one  of  the 
most  venomous  botanical  tribes  in  nature — the  Eu- 
phorbium  tribe.  Nor  is  the  companionship  of  po- 
tato starch  quite  unexceptionable.  The  potato 
really  belongs  to  the  Nightshade  tribe — a  very 
poisonous  tribe  taken  all  in  all:  nor  is  the  potato 
itself  wholly  harmless.  Potato  apples  are  so  nox- 
ious, that  they  maybe  even  termed  poisonous;  and 
water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  is  not] 
unexceptionable.  From  these  poisonous  associates,} 
or  poisonous  associates  of  any  kind,  starch,  as  iti 
exists  in  the  grain-bearing  group,  is  exempt.  Only! 
two  or  three  out  of  the  almost  countless  number  of  I 
grasses  are  endowed  with  poisonous  qualities,  and 
these  do  not  contribute  to  the  grain  supply  of  the 
world. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  starch,  or  amy- 
laceous matter  of  wheat,  is  not  agreeable  when 
cooked  in  the  manner  of  arrowroot.  Perhaps,- 
however,  that  circumstance  is  in  some  degree  at-, 
tributable  to  the  method  of  preparing  wheaten: 
starch,  namely,  by  setting  up  fermentation,  which! 
dissipates  the  gluten,  and  thus  leaves  the  starcl 
behind.  At  any  rate,  wheaten  starch  is  next  toi 
useless  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot.  The  very; 
best  of  all  cereal  grains  for  yielding  an  amylaceous 
matter,  better  in  various  ways  than  arrowroot,  is 
the  Zta  VM7/S,  or  Indian  corn;  though  the  hopes 
once  entertained  hy  that  over-sanguine  and  very 
impetuous  man,  William  Cobbett,  of  unquiet  me- 
mory, in  regard  to  Indian  corn,  have  never  beeni 
realized. 

Cobbett  was  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  merits  of 
Indian  corn,  probably  from  his  familiar  experience' 
of  its  use  in  North  America.     He    hoped    that  at 

*The  word  "starch"  is  of  course  here  understood  ia 
its  cliemical  not  its  familiar  household  sense. 
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:somo  time,  not  long  distant,  the  growth  of  Indian 
corn,  by  British  farmers  and  British  labourers, 
might  drive  out  of  cultivation  what  he  called  the 
"  hizy  root,"  "  the  demoralizing  potato."  Well, 
\W.  Cobbeft,  you  made  a  mistake;  of  that  there  is 
ino  doubt.  The  Indian  corn  crop  has  been  tried 
jhere  iu  England,  again  and  again,  by  no  prejudiced 
jpeople.  Sometimes  it  will  come  to  perfection,  at 
jother  times  it  will  not;  which  state  of  uncertainty 
is  not  quite  the  suitable  thing  for  the  British  far- 
mers to  make  money  out  of.  Indian  corn  will  not 
bven  grow  as  a  moderately  certain  farm  crop 
iNew  Zealand,  though  the  climate  is  a  trifle  more 
jenial  than  in  our  native  British  islands.  Nor 
\\^  Cobbott,  does  the  refusal  of  Indian  corn  to 
i^row  here  in  these  isles  signify  so  much  as  you  may 
Jbave  imagined  in  your  day.  Since  the  stirrin, 
];ime  of  your  •'  Political  Ilegistor,"  we  Englishmen 
Jjave  come  to  look  upon  the  world  more  in  the  sense 
jf  a  brotherly  community  than  was  our  custom  of 
tore.  Wc  have  come  to  feel  that  the  fact  of  one 
and  not  being  able  to  grow  some  particular  crop, 
lecessary  to  human  existence  or  comfort,  may  be 
lirectly  ordained  by  the  Almighty,  to  the  end  of 
promoting  useful  commerce  and  international  in- 
lercourse,  from  the  increase  of  which  many  peaceful 
!ind  good  fruits  will  yet  spring. 
I  From  one  source  or  aaother  we  Britons  and 
frish  have,  ever  since  the  potato  famine  in  1846- 
':,  imported  very  large  quantities  of  maize,  and 
the  amount  is  still  increasing ;  this  is  chiefly  re- 
;rable  to  an  ingenious  and  very  successful  method 
f  extracting  the  starch  out  of  it,  without  fermen- 
ition,  discovered  now  some  years  ago,  and  cou- 
ucted  at  Paisley  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison, 
'here  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  amylaceous  mate- 
ial  prepared  and  sold  by  them,  has  all  the  advan- 
iges  which  they  claim  for  it,  under  the  name  of 
jpatcntcorn-flour."  Call  it  what  we  will,  Indian 
brn  farina  is  nutritive  iu  the  sense  that  arrow- 
Mt,  sago,  and  tapioca  are  nutritive,  and  it  is  sold 
than  half  the  price  of  good  arrow-root.  To 
lost  palates  it  is  also  more  agreeable.  Concern- 
ig_  tastes,  however,  there  is  proverbially  no  dis- 
uting;  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
I  is  said;  and  Indian  corn  farina,  to  my  apprccia- 
pn,  makes  a  pudding  which  will  come  victoriously 
ijt  of  any  proof  one  may  choose  to  require  of  it. 
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vanity,  he  wishes  that  he  may  be  dissolved  and  be 
with  Christ ;  and  then  ho  is  fully  convinced,  that 
absolute  security,  and  perfect  rest,  are  not  compa- 
tible with  his  present  state  of  life. —  TJwiaas  A. 
Kempis, 


Eyes  which  are  full  of  beams  have  an  unaceoun 
table  clearness  in  detecting  motes  in  other  eyes. 
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0  less  acceptable  is  the  patent  corn-fl'our  in  the 
■rras  of  custard,  blanc-mange,  pancake,  and  other 
lilatable  arrangements. 

The  Benefit  of  Adversity. —It  is  good  for  man 
!>  suffer  the  adversity  of  this  earthly  life ;  for  it 
■ings  him  back  to  the  sacred  retirement  of  the 
3art,  where  only  he  find-s,  that  he  is  an  exile  from 
s  native  home,  and  ought  not  to  place   his  trust 

any  worldly  enjoyment.     It  is  good  for  him  a: 

meet  with  contradiction  and  reproach  ;  and  to 
!  evil  thought  of,  and  evil  spoken  of,  even  whei 
-  intentions  are   upright,  and   his  actions  blame- 

_;  for  this  keeps  him  humble,  and  is  a  powerful 
itidote  to  the  poison  of  vain  glory  :  and  then 
iefly  it  is,  that  we  have  recourse  to  the  witness 
thin  us,  which  is  God,  when  we  are  outwardly 
ispised,  and  held  in  no  degree  of  esteem  and  fa- 
ur  among  men.  Our  d'cpeudence  upon  God 
ght  to  be  so  entire  and  absolute,  that  we  should 
ver  think  it  necessary,  iu  any  kind  of  distress,  to 
■ve  recourse  to  human  consolations.  When  a  re- 
neratc  man  is  sinking  under  adversity,  or  dis- 
rbed  and  tempted  by  evil  thoughts,  he  then  feels 
e  necessity  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  in 
3  sotil,  without  which  he  certainly  knows,  that  ho 
D  neither  bear  evil,  nor  do  good;  then  he  grieves 
d  prays,  and  "groans  to  be  delivered  from  the 
ndage  of  corruption ;"  then  weary  of  living  in 


Friends  participate  with  their  fellow-citizens  in 
the  affliction  which  our  beloved  country  is  now 
plunged  into  by  the  civil  war,  and  though  not  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  they  have 
trials  to  bear  peculiar  to  those  who  are  conscien- 
tiously restrained  from  engaging  in  or  countenanc- 
ing war.  While  fully  acknowledging  the  evil  mo- 
tives and  passions  from  which  the  rebellion  origi- 
nated, and  maintaining  their  allegiarce  to  the  ex- 
cellent government  under  which  they  have  enjoyed 
so  many  blessings,  all  of  them  who  are  true  to  their 
principles,  feel  that  they  cannot  go  counter  to  the 
express  commands  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  by 
using  the  sword  to  destroy  men's  lives  in  its  de- 
fence. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Society  has  borne 
uniform  testimony  to  the  peaceable  spirit  and  na- 
ture of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  obligation 
resting  upon  all  its  members  to  maintain  that  spirit 
under  all  circumstances;  striving  to  lead  blame- 
ess  and  harmless  lives  wherever  their  lot  might  be 
cast.  The  faithfulness  with  which  they  have  ad- 
hered to  their  convictions  on  this  point,  often  under 
suflfering  well  calculated  to  test  their  sincerity,  has 
convinced  their  fellow  countrymen  that  their  claims 
to  exemption  from  military  service,  are  not  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  duties,  which 
though  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  they  could 
rightly  be  compelled  to  perform  ;  and  tbough,  iu 
some  places,  fines  are  extorted  as  the  price  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  christian  belief  and  prac- 
tice, they  are,  by  almost  universal  consent,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  conscientious  non-combatants. 

An  honest  devotion  to  the  principles  of  peace 
must  necessarily  preserve  Friends  from  participat- 
ing in  any  thing  calculated  to  disturb  or  injure  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  and  ensures 
their  active  or  passive  submission  to  the  laws,  either 
by  compliance  or  suS'ering ;  while  their  industry 
and  thrift,  together  with  their  general  willingness 
to  contribute  freely  of  their  substance  to  objects  of 
benevolence  and  iuiprovement,  prove  their  value  as 
tizens,  their  high  appreciation  of  the  protection 
they  enjoy,  and  their  strong  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
They  are  thus  rescued  from  any  just  charge  of  re- 
ceiving benefits  for  which  they  do  not  render  a 
proper  equivalent. 

The  value  to  our  country,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  of  the  pacific  principles  and  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  of  a  faithful,  untlinchiug  support  of  them 
by  all  who  have  been  enlightened  to  comprehend 
their  obligation,  their  power  and  their  application, 
is  inestimable.  Had  they  generally  prevailed 
among  the  professors  of  the  christian  name  within 
our  borders,  what  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery 
and  crime  would  they  have  saved  us  as  a  nation  I 
Who  can  sum  up  the  loss  in  life,  happiness,  mate- 
rial wealth  and  moral  standing  which  has  been 
precipitated  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  war  carried   on   during  the   last  eighti 


hibiting  his  servants  to  fight,  been  received  and 
earned  out  by  all  those  who  profess  his  name  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Friends  believe  they 
are  bound  to  obey  and  uphold  them.  Should  not 
this  latter  consideration  convince  the  most  deter- 
mined warrior  of  the  vast  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic weal  that  the  principles  of  peace  should  tri- 
umph ?  Let  then  a  sense  of  these  deplorable  and 
accumulating  evils,  which  are  now  pressing  with 
such  grevious  weight  upon  all  classes  in  our  be- 
loved country,  warn  and  stimulate  every  one  of  us 
to  seek  lor  strength  from  the  invincible  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  stand  immoveably  at  the  post  He  has 
assigned  us,  and  in  bis  lamb-like  spirit,  to  show  to 
all  around,  that,  while  we  can  do  nothing  towards 
destroying  men's  lives  or  inflicting  pain  and 
wretchedness  upon  our  fellow  creatures,  we  can 
forgive  those  who  misunderstand  or  traduce  us,  and 
bear  with  meekness  and  patience  whatsoever  sufl'er- 
ing  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon  us  on  account 
of  our  religion. 

We  have  the  heart-cheering  assurance,  from  the 
Almighty  himself,  that  thcjeprinciplesof  peace  shall 
finally  prevail  over  all  opposition;  that  his  blessed 
Spirit  will  overcome  those  lusts  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  from  which  come  wars  and  fightings,  until 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  againJt  natioL,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  If  we  would 
be  instrumental  in  hastening  the  coming  of  that 
day,  so  unspeakably  desirable,  we  can  do  nothing 
which  promotes  or  sanctions  war,  for  while  war  ex° 
ists,  that  glorious  day  cannot  have  fully  beamed 
upon  the  world.  There  is  therefore,  no  way  in 
which  we  can  more  efiectually  labour  for  our  coun- 
try's good,  than  by  so  living  and  acting  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  forward  the 
spread  and  general  acceptance  of  feelings  and  scru- 
ples, which,  if  fully  acted  up  to,  would  forever  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  dreadful  evils  it  is  now 
groaning  under,  and  secure  to  it  the  uninterrupted 
protection  and  blessing  of  Him,  who  doth  not  afflict 
the  children  of  men  willingly. 

Many  members  of  our  religious  Society,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  difierent  places,  have  had  to 
suffer  .severely  on  account  of  their  testimony  against 
war,  but  as  they  have  borne  reproach,  impn'son- 
ment  or  loss  of  goods,  with  christian  meekness  and 
gentleness,  they  have  been  enabled  to  triumph  over 
all  the  persecution  heaped  upon  them,  and  iu  many 
instances  their  oppressors  have  had  to  confess  that 
their  principles  and  practices  were  truly  becominn- 
the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  A  time  ol' 
close  trial  is  now  upon  us,  and  many  of  our  youuTcr 
members  may  have  to  prove  the  foundation  °on 
which  they  stand,  and  give  practical  evidence  of 
their  estimation  of  the  religious  principles  they  pro- 
fess. We  sincerely  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
trials,  and  earnestly  desire  their  preservation  from 
doing  anything  that  may  bring  present  or  future 
grief  upon  them,  on  account  of  having  violated  the 
discipline  of  the  Society,  and  the  secret  monitions 
of  Divine  Grace  in  their  hearts.  A  religion  that  is 
not  worth  suffering  for  is  not  worth  having,  and 
they,  who,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  and  ex- 
citements which  are  around  them,  strive  to  listen 
to  the  still  small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  and 


so  conduct  themselves  as  to  keep  a  conscience  void 
""  ay  rest  under  the  assurance  that,  not- 


ofoffc 

with.-tanding  present  doubts  and  troubles,  all  things 

will  finally  work  together  for  their  good. 

Where  things  of  doubtful  propriety  are  presented, 
or  circumstances  occur  which  tempt  to  a  course  that 
may  compromise  the  principles  ever  held  by  the 
Society,  it  is  far  better  for  our  young  men  to  p'ause, 
nd  before  compliance  or  acting,  to   consult  with 


■eat2)art  of  which,  might  Aaye  some  who  are  older  and   more   experienced   than 
been  avoided,  had  the  commands  of  Christ,  pro- 1  themselves,  that  so  existing  danger  may  be  pointed 
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out,  and  feeble,  but  good  intentions,  strengthened. 
Free,  aifectionate  intercourse  between  the  older  and 
younger  members  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  which  should  always  subsist 
among  the  members  of  the  same  religious  society, 
and  if  all  are  induced  to  rally  renewedly  to  the 
support  of  our  faith,  and  mutually  to  encourage 
each  other  to  resort  to  Him  who  knows  our  wants 
and  how  to  supply  them,  the  present  national  afflic- 
tion may  prove  a  means  of  great  good  to  our  poor 
backslidden  Society. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  Rebellion. — The  hopes,  which 
a  few  months  since  were  indulged,  that  the  desolating 
civil  war,  from  which  the  country  is  suffering,  might  be 
approaching  a  termination,  has  been  completelj  dis- 
pelled. In  every  quarter  the  rebels  have  of  late,  shown 
renewed  energy  and  daring,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  military  operations,  has  been  as  great  as 
it  was  unexpected.  They  declare  iheir  future  war  policy 
to  be  an  offensive  one,  and  purpose  to  carry  desolation 
to  the  homes  of  the  northern  people,  and  make  them 
feel  a  portion  of  the  horrors  of  war,  from  which  the 
south  has  already  suffered  so  much.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  southern  papers,  the  "  Confederacy"  has 
now  in  the  field  about  450,000  effective  men,  no  less 
than  300,000  of  whom  are  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  rebel  press  insist  that  their  present  mili- 
tary plans  cannot  fail,  unless  through  the  fault  of  the 
subordinate  generals.  The  ability  of  the  principal  com- 
manders, Lee,  Johnson  and  Jackson,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  different  divisions  of  the  rebel  army,  east 
and  west,  are  pushing  their  way  northward.  The  Po- 
tomac has  been  crossed  by  a  rebel  force,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand.  A  large 
army  is  moving  toward  Ohio,  through  the  centre  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  both  that  State  and  Tennessee  seem  about 
falling  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The 
opinion  appears,  however,  to  be  general  in  the  North, 
that  this  sudden  energy  of  the  rebels  is  the  result  of 
desperation,  that  it  will  soon  exhaust  itself,  and  that  the 
rebellion  must  finally  succumb  to  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Miiryland. — The  city  of  Frederick  was  occupied  on 
the  Uth  inst.  by  a  rebel  force  of  5000  men,  under  Gen. 
Hill.  The  rebels  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  pro- 
tection to  private  properly.  They  were  making  pur- 
chases of  horses,  cattle  and  provisions,  and  paying  for 
them  in  the  Confederate  currency.  The  Potomac  is  now 
very  low,  and  readily  fordable  in  many  places.  About 
40,000  rebels,  it  is  stated,  crossed  the  river  near  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Nolan's  Ford.  Some  crossed  at  other  places, 
making,  it  is  supposed,  an  aggregate  of  at  least  80,000 
men,  including  8,000  cavalry  and  150  guns.  Despatches 
of  the  8th  inst.,  from  Harrisburg,  state  that  the  rebel 
forces  appeared  to  be  about  entering  Pennsylvania. 
Their  pickets  on  that  day  were  within  twelve  miles  of 
Hanover,  York  County.  The  rebel  army  has  attained  a 
position  from  which  it  can  threaten  either  Harrisburg 
or  Baltimore,  the  distance  to  the^latter  city  being  only 
sixty  miles.  The  rebels  seem  to  have  been  impelled  to 
this  desperate  movement  by  their  necessities.  All  ac- 
counts represent  that  they  are  bad  off  for  certain  sup- 
plies necessary  to  their  comfort,  and  their  sudden  ad- 
vance upon  the  well  stocked  farms  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  pastures  of  Kentucky,  is  with  a  view  of  running  off 
sufficient  supplies  to  last  them  another  campaign. 

Virginia. — An  engagement  took  place  on  the  Istinst., 
near  Chantilly,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Fairfax  Court 
House,  between  a    portion  of  Gen.    Pope's   army   an( 
Jackson's  forces,  in  which  Generals  Kearney  and   Ste 
vens  ofthe  Federal  army,  were  killed.     The  movements 
of  the  rebel  army  made  it  necessary  that  Gen.  Pope' 
command  should  retire  from  Ceulreville  and  fall  back 
upon  Washington.     This  was  done    early  in    the   last 
week.     Gen.  Pope,  whose  military  reputation  has  not 
been  fully  sustained  by  the  events  of  the  late  campaigi 
has  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  i 
Virginia,  and  has  been  assigned   a    command    in    tli 
West.     Gen.  M-Clellau  is  again   in  command  of  all  the 
U.  S.  forces  near  Washington.     Fredericksburg,  Acq 
Creek,  Winchester,  and  other  points,  which  were  oc( 
pied  by  Federal  troops,  have    been   abandoned.      1 
troops  on  their  departure,  were  accompanied  by  many 
ofthe  Union  citizens,  who  feared  to  remain  under  rebel 
authority.     The  loss  ofthe  United  Slates  troops  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  during  the  recent  battles,  is  said 
not  to  be  so  heavy  as  was  at  first  supposed.     It  is 
mated  at  not  exceeding  15,000  men.    The  rebels  marched 


from  Richmond  with  very  small  supplies  of  provi- 
vions,  &c.,  subsisting  chiefiy  upon  corn  gathered  by  the 
way.  They  made  extensive  captures  of  the  articles  most 
needed  by  them,  after  crossing  the  Rappahannock,  and 
also  took  a  large  number  of  valuable  pieces  of  artillery 
in  the  several  engagements.  Gen.  Ewell  was  severely 
wounded,  and  is  reported  to  have  since  died.  They 
lost  fewer  prisoners  than  the  Federal  army,  but  the  num- 
of  Southern  troops  killed  and  wounded,  is  said  to 
very  large.  The  rebel  prisoners,  officers  and  men, 
say  that  the  feeling  is  general  in  the  Southern  army 
that  the  war  will  soon  be  ended,  and  all  express  the  de- 
termination to  capture  Washington  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  works  for  the  defence  of  Washington  are 
stated  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  to  be  manned 
by  experienced  artillerists. 

The  West. — The  near  approach  of  a  large  rebel  army 
in  Kentucky,  caused  great  alarm  and  excitement  in  Cin- 
cinatti  for  some  days,  and  business  was  generally  sus- 
pended, while  the  whole  attention  of  the  people  was 
turned  to  preparations  for  defence.  On  the  6th  inst. 
the  panic  had  considerably  abated.  The  rebels,  under 
"  '         th  Carolina,  were  reported  to  have 

passed  Boyd's  station,  on  the  Lexington  and  Covington 
Railroad,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  were  probably  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Covington  in  the  evening.  At  the 
latter  place,  which  is  opposite  Cincinatti,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side,  preparations  for  defence  had  been  made. 
The  rebels  have  burned  all  the  bridges  on  the  Louisville 
and  Frankfort  Railroad,  between  Bagdad  and  Frankfort. 
The  water  is  unusually  low  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Most  of  the  government  river  gun  boats  and 
rams  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicksburg.     A  strong 

bel  army  under  Gen.  Bragg,  having  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Nashville,  Gen.  Buell  has  ordered  the  city 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  Union  forces.  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, and  several  other  positions  have  also  been  evacu- 
ted.  The  Federal  troops  have  left  Baton  Rouge,  and 
one  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  Collisions, 
attended  with  bloodshed,  are  reported  to  have  occurred 
;  various  places  in  the  West. 

New  Orleans. — The  fortifications  built  by  the  rebels, 

hich  line  the  city,  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 

n  attack  from  the  Confederates  was  daily  expected. 

Guerilla  parlies  were  occasionally  seen  near  the  city, 

up  the  river  on  both  sides.     The  First  Louisiana 

regiment,  raised  by   Gen.  Butler,  has  been  completed, 

nnd  was  in  camp.     The  second  was  progressing  rapidly. 

The  regiment  of  free  coloured  men  was  also  in  camp. 

The  War  in  Minnesota — The  hostilities  with  the  Sioux 
Indians  are  of  a  serious  character.  The  Indians  at-' 
tacked  Forest  City  on  the  3rd,  but  were  repulsed.  A 
days  previously,  the  Indians  in  a  large  body  moved 
the  river  toward  Redwood.  They  had  a  long  train 
of  wagons,  horses  and  cattle,  and  were  supposed  also  to 
'  ave  about  2,000  captives,  women  and  children. 

South  Carolina. — Port  Royal  dates  to  the  3rd  inst., 
state  that  the  health  of  the  troops  and  the  fleet  remained 
satisfactory.  Intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  total 
loss  of  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Adirondack.  She  was 
wrecked  on  Abaco  Island,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Nassau.  A  large  English  steamer  had  been  captured 
off  Charleston  ;  she  was  freighted  with  saltpetre,  arms 
and  ammunition. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  530.  Of  the  de- 
ceased, 338  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Philadelphia.— Tht  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth 
month  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  76.75  deg. 
The  highest  during  the  month,  was  96  deg.,  and  the 
lowest  56.50.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  Eighth  month,  for  the  past  seventy-three  years,  is 
stated  to  be  72.76  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell 
in  the  last  month,  was  only  0.92  inch. 

Foreign.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  31st  ult.     The  cot- 


ton   market   was   still   adv 


.ncing. 
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quoted  at  28Jd.,  and  uplands  at  27Jrf.  There  were  but 
18,000  bales  of  American  in  first  hands.  The  m.arket 
for  breadstuffs  was  dull,  with  a  small  decline  in  all 
qualities.  The  London  Times  reiterates  its  arguments 
that  the  North  cannot  conquer  the  South,  and  says  that 
the  time  for  compromise  of  some  kind  has  arrived,  and 
that  the  worst  settlement  of  the  dispute  cannot  be  so 
fatal  as  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Times  then 
draws  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  England  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  and  the  present  position  of 
the  North,  and  says  it  is  time  the  North  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  England.  The  English  journals  anxiously  can- 
vass the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  The  London  Daily 
Neti-s  urges  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  exclusive  control  in  Italian  affairs,  and 
urges  the  British  Government  to  speak  out.  There  were 
vague  rumors  that  England  had  protested  against  any 
French  occupation  of  Neapolitan  territory,  and  that  Eng- 


land even  threatened  acorresponding  movementin  Sicily, 
if  France  resorted  to  such  a  step. 

The  insurrection  of  Garibaldi  has  been  suppressed. 
After  a  sharp  contest  with  the  royal  troops  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Garibaldi  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  An  Italian  frigate  had  been  ordered  to 
convey  him  to  Spezzia. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  J.  B.  Farr,  0.,  for  Job  Huestis,  $2,  vol. 
35,  and  for  Jehu  AUman,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Lydia  Ann 
Hendrickson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  36;  from  Asa  Garrett^.n, 
Agt.,0.,  §1,  and  for  David  Lupton,  §2,  vol.35,  andM  rv 
Hall,  $2,  voL  33  ;  from  Geo.  S.  Passmore,  Pa.,  §2,  voi.  :,5', 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND.  , 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  statement  of  our  Agent, 
Geo.  Harrison,  ofManchester,  England,  rendering  it  diffi-  ', 
cult  to  appropriate  the  money  remitted  to  us,  by  him,  to  , 
the  proper  accounts,  we  have  to  request  that  subscri- 
bers for  "The  Friend,"  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
who  have  made  any  payments  on  account,  for  the  34th, 
35th  or  36th  volumes,  to  G.  H.,  (who  desires  to  he  re-  ' 
leased  from  the  agency,)  will  hand  to  our  agents,  Josi'ph 
Armfield,  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsburj-  Pavement,  Lon- 
don, or  John  G.  Sargent,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland, 
England,  statements  of  money  paid,  and  the  volumes 
for  which  it  was  paid  by  them. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  ; 

NEAR  FBANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
T0.N,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
ofthe  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.     Applications  may  be  made 
to      Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets.- 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Town 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidney 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail  W.  Hall, 
Frazer  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W. corner 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  reading 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  for 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  Arch 
St.;  Deborah  M.  William'son,  1024  Arch  St.,  or  Rebecca 
S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


Died,  on  the  3rd  of  Eighth  month  Last,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of   her  age,    Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jesse  Kirk,   and 
daughter  of  John  and  Tacey  Hall,  a  member  of  Upper 
Springfield  Monthly    .Meeting,   Columbiana    Co.,   Ohio. 
This   dear  Friend  was  concerned  through  life,  that  her 
day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  desiring  that 
her  sins  might  go  beforehand  to  judgment.     She  uti 
divers  comfortable  expressions  during  a  protracted  and 
painful   illness,  which  she  bore  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  patience,  often  saying,  "  I  have  comfort  in 
midst  of  affliction,  and  have  nothing  to  recount  but 
blessings,  far  more  than  I  deserve ;  I  have  not  one  p 
too  many.     I  have  a  comfortable  hope  of  being  admit 
into  one  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for  the  failhful. 
but  how  far  should  I  have  fallen  short  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pardoning  love  and  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."     At  another  time,  "  I  feel  a   longii 
to  be  gone  where  there  is  no  more  pain  or  alHiition 
where  all  is  peace  and  joy,  and  I  can  unite  in  singinf 
praises  and  hallelujahs  to  I3im  who   has  redeemed  mj 
spirit;  Oh,  what  a  glorious  change  it  will  be."     Herent 
was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  her  friends  have  the  com- 
forting belief,  that  she  is  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  ii 
due  season,  to  the  Heavenly  garner. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  in  Shrewsbur 

J.,  on  Sixth  day,  the  29lh  of  Eighth  month,  1862,  V 
C.  Parker,  a  member  of  Shrewsbury  Meeting. 


WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylva  nia  Bank. 
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The  Explorers  of  Anstralia. 
From  an  interesting  article  in  the  last  number 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  "  The  Explorers 
Australia,"  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 
"Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  thriving  English  town 
id  grown  up  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  The 
overnor's  house  was  of  stone.  The  judge  and  a 
w  government  officers  had  brick;  but  the  main 
irtion  of  the  inhabitants  were  content  with  plas- 
red  logs  and  shingled  roofs.  Yet  the  people  of 
Idney  felt  no  small  pride  in  their  town.  They 
Duld  have  liked  a  little  more  land  for  their  few 
eep  and  cows.  But  the  flocks  on  which  they 
[lied  roamed  through  far  different  pastures.  When 
e  season  came  round,  they  sailed  away  down  the 
;eat  Southern  Ocean,  and  came  back  laden  with 
ack  oil  and  ."perm.  Their  harbour  was  the  finest 
j  the  world,  sending  its  arms  in  anjong  their  oot- 
Iges  and  town  gardens,  and  capable  of  contain- 
g  the  whole  British  navy  ;  their  log  huts  were 
ithed  in  everlasting  sunshine,  and  business  was 
lod.  From  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  baj  to 
.e  Blue  mountains  behind,  all  was  bustle  and 
jitivity— whalers  from  Europe  and  America  re- 
ting,  immigrants  landing,  new  houses  building, 
lid  vineyards  and  orange-groves  creeping  round 
|e  bay.  Such  as  it  was,  it  comprehended  all  the 
Dglish  in  Australia.  Through  those  Blue  Moun- 
ins  no  man  could  find  a  way  to  the  boundless  re- 
Dns  which  lay  beyond.  Rewards  were  ofl'ered 
r  the  discovery  of  a  mere  sheep-track.  The  more 
venturous  citizens  risked  life  and  limb — not 
ways  without  fatal  results — in  climbing  up  and 
wn  their  craggy  sides,  and  peeping  into  their 
ack  fissures.  At  length,  the  long-sought  pass 
discovered.  In  1813,  —  Evans  a  govern- 
3Dt  surveyor,  found  himself,  after  repeated  at- 
npts,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
d,  with  care  and  great  labour,  retraced  his  steps 
Sidney.  Immediately  the  pent-up  flocks  and 
rds  of  the  colonists  poured  themselves  out  over 
ithurst  Plains  and  the  western  districts  of  New 
uth  Wales;  and  the  people  of  Sidney  began  to 
sert  their  town  gardens  for  sheep-feeding  and 
)ol-growing. 

"  But  a  new  impediment  arose.  Land  was  to  be 
d  for  the  taking  of  it,  but  there  was  scarcely  any 
iter.  Ruin  hung  over  the  head  of  the  flock- 
ner  who  was  not  within  reach  of  a  permanent  i 
earn.     An  unusually  dry  summer   left  him    a! 

J 


beggar.  In  vain  be  hurried  his  flocks  to  the 
nearest  watering  place.  They  strewed  the  way 
with  their  carcasses.  All  the  permanent  streams 
were  quickly  occupied.  New  South  Wales  was 
not  to  be  a  great  wool-growing  country  after 
all,  unless  more  rivers  could  be  discovered.  To 
little  purpose  they  had  searched  Europe  for  the 
sheep  most  famous  for  their  wools,  if  these  priceless 
animals  were  now  to  die  of  thirst.  The  govern- 
ment surveyors  were  instructed  to  be  always  on 
look-out  for  rivers.  Rivers  promised  to  be  the 
death  of  the  government  surveyors.  Such  rivers 
no  man  ever  heard  of  before.  They  all  ran  inland 
They  stopped  when  least  expected,  leaving  no  visi- 
ble channel  or  watercourse.  Sometimes  they  were 
as  salt  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  at  another  pe- 
riod of  the  year  they  contained  excellent  drinking 
water.  Now  they  formed  merely  a  chain  of  ponds  ; 
and  now,  in  a  perfectly  dry  season,  they  boiled 
over  their  banks,  filling  whole  valleys  with  crash- 
ing timber,  and  sweeping  away  the  apparently  se- 
cure homesteads  which  had  sprung  up  on  their 
shores.  In  1818,  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general, 
on  a  river  exploration,  was  suprised  to  find  th 
Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie,  the  most  important 
rivers  then  known,  ending  in  vast  reedy  marshes. 
What  did  become  of  the  rivers  had  already  been 
repeatedly  discussed.  The  records  of  Cook,  and 
the  Dutch  and  French  maritime  discoverers,  had 
been  searched  ;  but  they  contained  no  notice  of  any 
considerable  stream  finding  its  way  to  the  ocean 
— certainly  none  within  thousands  of  miles  alon, 
the  sea-coast  from  Sidney.  Oxley's  discovery 
now  appeared  to  bring  the  discussion  to  an  end.  It 
was  now  laid  down,  as  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
interior  was  an  immense  sea,  into  which  all  the 
rivers  emptied  themselves,  either  byordinary  chan- 
nels or  by  underground  passages. 

"In  1828,  Captain  Sturt,  an  officer  of  the  39th 
regiment,  then  stationed  at  Sidney,  set  out,  with 
the  approval  of  the  colonial  government,  to  explore 
Oxley's  inland  sea.  But,  on  sailing  down  the 
Macquarie  to  the  point  marked  on  Oxley's  chart, 
all  trace  of  sea  or  lake  had  disappeared.  '  The 
channel,  which  had  promised  so  well,  without  any 
change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased  altogether, 
and,  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at  so 
abrupt  a  termination,  the  boat  grounded.'  The 
reeds  were  still  there,  but  the  whole  country  be- 
yond, as  far  as  his  party  could  travel,  contained 
not  a  drop  of  water.  Abandoning  all  hopes  of 
taking  up  the  Macquarie  again.  Captain  Sturt 
struck  into  a  more  northern  course,  and  came  upon 
the  Darling — a  river  far  exceeding  in  size  the  Lach- 
lan or  the  Macquarie.  From  a  sloping  bank  on 
which  his  party  stood,  stretched,  some  forty  feet 
below  them,  a  magnificent  stream,  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  broad,  '  evidently  very  deep  and  lit- 
erally covered  with  pelicans  and  other  wild  fowl.' 
Eagerly  the  men,  parched  under  an  almost  tropi- 
cal sun,  and  after  several  days'  toil,  rushed  down 
its  green  bank  to  taste  its  waters.  'Nor  shall  I 
ever  forget  the  cry  of  amazement  that  followed 
their  doing  so,  or  the  looks  of  terror  and  disap- 
pointment with  which  they  called  out  to  inform  me 
that  the  water  was  so  salt  as  to  be  unfit  to  drink.' 


Further  search  was  now  impossible,  and  a  hasty 
retreat  was  made  to  Sidney. 

"  It  was  not  quire  so  certain  now  that  there  was 
an  inland  sea.  Many  abandoned  the  theory  al- 
together. Yet  how  was  a  district,  larger  than 
Spain  and  Portugal  put  together,  drained  'i  Every 
settler  could  tell  of  the  mighty  floods  which  had 
swept  away  his  sheep,  his  cattle,  his  farmyards, 
and,  not  seldom,  his  farm  servants  and  shepherds. 
Where  did  these  mighty  floods  go  to,  or  how  were 
they  carried  ofi'?  ^he  freshwater  streams  had  been 
found  to  disappear  altogether,  after  a  short  course 
inland.  The  Darling,  which  was  quite  large 
enough  for  a  main  drain,  was  salt.  Yet  whole 
seas  wont  somewhere,  for  Oxley's  sea  had  disap- 
peared before  Captain  Sturt  could  overtake  it. 
Nothing  was  to  be  discovered  by  following  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  sluggish  freshwater  streams. 
Creeping  through  a  vast  extent  of  level  country, 
more  like  canals  than  rivers,  they  were  stopped  by 
the  first  impediment  that  came  in  their  way.  Cap- 
tain Sturt,  whose  arguments  we  are  repeating, 
could  trace  their  cessation  to  nothing  stronger  than 
a  bank  of  more  than  ordinarily  stiff  soil.  To  solve 
the  mystery,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  course 
of  some  more  impetuous  stream.  The  Australian 
Alps,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  settlement,  supplied 
such  a  stream.  A  thousand  rills,  fed  by  its  snows, 
joined  themselves  iuto  one  impetuous  torrent,  and 
dashed  down  a  steep  and  rooky  channel.  No  or- 
dinary impediment  was  likely  to  stop  the  Murruiu- 
bidgee,  and  Captain  Sturt  determined  to  trace  its 
stream  whither  it  might  lead.  The  settlers  who 
had  already  secured  its  green  banks  reported  that 
it  made  directly  for  the  interior,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  abated  strength.  They  would  have  fol- 
lowed its  course  themselves,  but  that  it  exhibited 
unmistakcable  symptoms  of  leaving  behind  it  the 
rich  fertility  which  marked  its  early  progress.  In 
1829,  Captain  Sturt  started  on  a  journey  with 
which  may  be  said  to  commence  the  history  of  the 
Australian  colonies. 

"  Striking  the  Murrumbidgce  at  Yass  Plains, 
about  300  miles  from  Sidney,  he  proceeded  along 
its  banks  with  a  large  and  well-equipped  party. 
The  stream  continued  to  gain  in  breadth  and  body 
of  water,  but  all  appearance  of  fertility  was  fast 
disappearing  from  its  course.  In  little  more  than 
a  week  after  its  departure  from  Yass  Plains,  the 
expedition  found  itself  in  an  absolute  desert.  The 
drays  loaded  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
had  caused  immense  labour  to  the  men  from  the 
shifting  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dense 
patches  of  '  scrub'  which  grew  down  to  the  water  s 
edge  ;  but  now  neither  horses  nor  men  could  bring 
them  any  further.  Yet  a  stream  so  impetuous  in 
its  course  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  friend, 
who  still  held  fast  to  the  theory  of  an  inland  sea, 
had  prevailed  on  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to 
add  the  timbers  of  an  old  whaleboat,  which  had 
already  seen  service  at  the  South  Pole,  to  his 
equipments  on  leaving  Sydney.  They  were  nailed 
together,  and  a  small  raft,  capable  of  carrying  a 
few  bags  of  flour,  was  constructed  from  the  fallen 
timber  on  the  river's  bank.  Half  a  dozen  picked 
men  were  retained,     Theremainder,  with  the  drays, 
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were  sent  back  to  Sidney.  And,  next  morning, 
at  break  of  day,  tbis  small  boat's  crew  dropped 
down  the  stream,  bound  for  that  mysterious  and  [ 
unknown  interior,  which,  alike,  the  European  and 
the  savage  of  the  coast,  regarded  with  curiosity 
and  awe. 

"  The  Murrumbidgee  is  composed  of  alternate 
deep  and  broad  reaches  of  water,  and  steep  rapids. 
In  these  rapids,  the  stream,  contracted  within  a 
narrow  channel,  hurries  through  a  dark  and 
gloomy  gorge,  deep  down  between  frowning  and 
precipitous  rocks.  Successive  ages  had  almost 
choked  up  these  sunless  chasms  with  fallen  trees, 
whose  branches,  pointing  up  stream,  threatened  to 
rip  up  the  boat.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  voy- 
age, from  one  of  these  sunless  rapids  the  boat  un- 
expectedly shot  out  into  a  broad  and  noble  river, 
running  at  right  angles  to  its  tributary,  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee. In  a  country  singularly  deficient 
and  uncertain  in  its  means  of  communication 
by  water,  they  had  discovered  a  river  not  un- 
worthy to  be  classed  with  the  great  watercourses 
of  Europe,  and  doubtless  owing  its  broad  stream 
to  the  unfailing  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps. 
Wherever  the  JNIurray  might  lead  them,  at  least 
it  solved  a  very  important  portion  of  their  inquiry. 
It  was  certainly  the  main  artery  of  New  South 
Wales.  '  I  directed,'  says  Captain  Sturt,  '  the 
Union  Jack  to  be  hoisted,  and,  giving  way  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  all  stood  up  in  the  boat,  and  gave 
three  distinct  cheers.' 

"  More  safely  the  whaleboat  now  drooped  down 
the  even  tide  of  the  Murray,  and  on  the  thirty- 
third  day  of  the  voyage  on  its  stream,  the  banks 
retired  on  each  side,  and  then  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  explorers  found  themselves  floating 
on  the  bosom  of  an  extensive  lake,  becoming 
slightly  brackish  as  they  advanced,  while  over  its 
waters  was  borne  the  distant  thunder  of  the  great 
Southern  Ocean.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of 
Lake  Alexandrina,  andSturt'sobservations  showed 
him  that  he  had  cut  off  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  continent.  Indeed,  Lake  Alexandrina  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Southern  Ocean  merely  by  a  narrow 
bar  of  shifting  sand.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were 
clothed  with^green  pastures,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  seemed  excellently  adapted  for 
agriculture — a  want  beginning  to  be  severely  felt 
by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  who  were 
already  getting  their  wheat  and  potatoes  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  even  from  New  Zealand.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Adelaide 
district  has  since  become  the  granary  of  Australia,  I 
producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world,  and  sup-| 
plying  the  early  goldminers  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  But  time  permitted  only  a  hasty  view  of  these  new 
discoveries.  Our  explorers  had  a  long  and  weary 
row,  up  stream,  before  them.  They  were  already 
on  famine  allowance,  and  even  famine  allowance 
would  last  ihem  only  on  condition  that  they  rowed 
up  the  stream  in  the  same  number  of  days  in  which 
they  had  rowed  down.  This  they  accomplished 
attcr  great  exertion  and  suffering,  prolonging  their 
journey  into  each  night  until  they  had  reached 
their  former  camping  ground.  When  relieved 
from  Sidney,  they  had  divided  their  last  morsel 
of  food,  and,  owing  to  privation  and  incessant  toil 
at  the  oar,  symptoms  of  insanity  bad  already 
appeared  among  the  men. 

"  Wheat-lands  and  fresh  waters  had  been  the 
two  wants  of  New  South  Wales.  If  they  were  not 
now  brought  to  the  very  door,  they  were,  at  all 
events,  near  enough  to  relieve  the  colonists  from 
serious  apprehensions.  Flocks  and  herds  had  in- 
creased with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  all  the 
available  districts  had  already  been  taken  posses- 


sion of.  Whether  flocks  and  herds  could  be  driven 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was  indeed 
questioned,  for  Captain  Sturt  reported  portions  of 
the  banks  of  the  Murray  to  be  little  better  than  a 
desert.  But  a  new  class  of  men,  known  as  'over- 
landers,'  now  appeared.  The  loud  stock-whip  of 
the  overlander,  and  not  seldom  the  sharp  crack  of 
his  rifle,  as  some  Murray  tribe  attempted  to  steal 
his  cattle,  now  resounded  through  these  dark  woods. 
Many  thousands  of  horned  hoofs  daily  thundered 
over  its  bank,  or  plunged  into  its  tide  to  cut  off 
some  tedious  bend  of  the  river.  Down  the  Murray 
poured  the  overflowing  flocks  and  herds  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  new 
pastures  round  Lake  Alexandrina.  The  fame  of 
the  new  settlement  reached  Europe,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  emigrant  were  soon  sowing  their 
wheat-fields  and  tending  their  vines  on  the  shores 
of  Spencer  Gulf.  In  a  few  years  more,  the  district 
was  erected  into  an  independent  colony  under  the 
title  of  South  Australia,  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  the  present  city  of  Adelaide." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend. 

Suffering  for  Christian  Principle. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  make  a  profession  of 
religion  in  times  of  ease  and  prosperity,  especially 
when  the  current  of  opinion  in  influential  circles 
is  favourable  to  it.  To  be  really  a  possessor  of 
the  life  and  virtue  of  Godliness,  and  to  walk  daily 
under  the  constraining  and  restraining  power  of 
Christ's  cross,  is  much  more  difficult;  though  even 
this  is  made  comparatively  easy  where  the  will  of 
man  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  Divine  Will.  True 
faith  in  the  internal  teachings  and  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
humble  su'omiision  and  obedience,  is  all  powerful 
iu  removing  obstacles,  and  conquering  spiritual  ene- 
mies ;  giving  its  possessors  tue  victory  in  every 
combat  with  temptation,  where  it  is  implicitly  ad- 
hered to. 

Steadily  and  meekly  to  persevere  in  the  path  of 
christian  duty,  iu  the  face  of  derision,  scorn,  and 
persecution  ;  where  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
munity is  adverse  to  our  course,  and  loud  in  its 
condemnation ;  requires  a  strength  and  firmness 
which  are  not  at  our  command,  but  which  will  be 
freely  given  to  all  who  renounce  self;  and,  under 
a  sense  of  their  needs,  earnestly  seek  them  from  on 
high. 

The  true  follower  of  Christ  seldom,  if  ever,  finds 
his  path  identical  with  that  trodden  by  the  multi- 
tude. He  realizes  oftentimes,  in  his  associations 
with  the  world,  that  antagonism  to  its  spirit  and 
ways,  of  which  bis  Lord  and  Master  forewarned 
him,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples;  "  Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name  sake."  "  If  ye 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own — 
but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you." 

But  the  christian  Las  no  cause  to  be  dismayed 
or  discouraged  at  this.  It  was  the  lot  of  his  Om- 
nipotent  Lord ;   whose  promises   are,  "  Behold   I 

give  you  power over  all  the  power  of 

the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
you" — "  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which 
all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or 
resist;"  and  his  apostle  says;  "Ye  are  of  God, 
little  children,  and  have  overcome  them;  because 
greater  is  lie  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world." 

Perhaps  some  who  feel  their  own  weakness  and 
shortcomings,  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  appli- 
cation of  these  precious  words  to  the  present  times : 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  divine  promises 


are  yea  and  amen  forever  :  They  are  not  annulled  | 
or  diminished  because  human  infirmities  exist,  bu, 
are  put  forth  to  counteract  them,  and  to  enoouragi, 
the  sincere-hearted  not  to  yield  to  their  depress, 
ing  influences.  If,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart | 
we  earnestly  strive  to  exercise  faith  in  them,  and  t(, 
walk  in  corformity  to  the  Divine  will  in  all  things 
we  may  calmly  and  humbly  repose  in  the  blessec; 
assurance  that  not  one  of  them  will  fail,  but  hi, 
realized  in  our  experience  in  the  full  measure  whicl- 
our  Heavenly  Father  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us.  ] 

A  day  of  close  proving  is  upon  us ;  in  which  th( 
foundation  of  each  one  is  likely  to  be  tried.  Bu, 
there  is  no  cause  of  alarm  or  discouragement.  It  ii 
nothing  new.  The  Lord's  power  is  unchanged; 
Our  immediate  ancestors  had  much  the  same  scene;, 
to  pass  through ;  and  as  they  endeavoured  in  al 
things,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Trutl 
in  their  hearts,  faithfully  to  live  up  to  their  religiou;' 
principles  and  practices.  He  whose  power  is  ovei 
all,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  blameless  and  con- 
sistent walk;  sustained  them  under  all  their  suffer- 
ings, and  made  way  for  them  in  the  minds  of  tht 
rulers,  even-  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  recti- 
tude of  their  course.  It  would  be  culpable  dis-; 
trust  to  doubt  his  willingness  and  power  to  do  the, 
same  for  us,  if  we  humbly  endeavour  to  serve| 
him,  and  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  those  holy  met 
who  have  gone  before  us.  ; 

We  feel  especially  for  our  younger  Friends  ini 
the  new  and  trying  position  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  but  are  fully  persuaded  that  as  they  ar6> 
faithful.  He  who  was  the  stay  and  strength  of  oui' 
forefathers,  in  prisons,  and  under  the  loss  of  theii, 
property,  for  their  testimony  against  war,  will  pre-. 
serve  and  support  them  also,  whatever  they  may 
have  to  endure. 

In  time  of  war,  when  men  are  called  upon  tc^j 
leave  their  business,  and  their  domestic  ties  andi 
comforts,  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  esposure'l 
of  camp-life,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  death  on  the' 
battle- held  ;  it  is  no  marvel  that  those  who  do  not  j 
see  the  inconsistency  ot  war  with  Christianity  should 
look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  such  as  escape  these 
dangers  and  privations,  because  they  conscieutiousl) 
scruple  to  bear  arms;  and,  if  not  redeemed  fioiu, 
the  fierceness  of  the  fallen  nature,  should  pursue 
a  course  toward  such  which  savours  of  persecu-t, 
tion.  ' 

While  we  thankfully  rejoice  that  we  have  been?; 
educated  in  the  principles  of  peace,  and  are  brought 
into  the  spirit  wliich  seeks  to  save  men's  lives,j 
rather  than  to  destroy  them  ;  it  behoves  us  to  con- , 
sider  what  would  be  our  feelings,  if  we  changed 
places  and  cireumstanoes  with  those  differcutl^ 
brought  up,  and  who^approve  of,  and  go  to,  war; 
and  to  beware  that  we  do  not  judge  them  in  a> 
wrong  spirit  or  cherish  feelings  of  anger  or  harsh- 
ness toward  them. 

They  will  doubtless  watch  Friends  narrowly,  tod 
see  whether  those  claiming  exemption  from  then 
perils  and  privations  of  military  Win  on  conscien^J 
tious  ground,  act  consistently  in  other  respects  with* 
their  liigh  religious  profession ;  and  if  they  behold 
these  baulking  other  christian  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  manifesting  a  spirit  which  is  little  re- 
moved from  fighting,  save  as  regards  a  parti,  ipj- 
tion  in  actual  combat,  what  a  shade  will  it  lnuig 
over  the  Truth  and  over  our  religious  Society !       i 

The  value  of  suffering  in  support  of  principle,  tc 
ourselves,  to  the  precious  cause  of  Christ,  and  it 
its  influence  over  others,  depends  very  much  on  its; 
being  borne  in  a  right  spirit,  and  accompanied  by 
a  consistent  example.  We  feel  an  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate desire  that  as  Friends  are  likely  to  have' 
their  peaceable  principles  tried,  in  a  manner  liore- 
tofore  unknown  to  most  now  living,  all  may  be  led 
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ito  close  self-exainination  how  far  we  are  living  up 
jj  our  religious  profession,  and  are  made  experi- 
nental  witnesses  of  the  life  and  power  of  gudli- 
ess;  that  by  a  daily  upright  and  consistent  walk, 
•e  may,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  through  the  aid 
f  his  spirit,  let  our  light  shine  before  all,  and  know 
jur  hands  made  strong,  and  our  hearts  Divinely 
repared  to  endure  whatever  afflictions  may  yet  be 
ierniitted. 

The  following  account,  from  John   Woolman's 
jrourual,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 

;  "  9th  of  Eighth  month,  1757.  Orders  came  to 
light  to  the  military  officers  in  our  county,  (Bur- 
lington,) directing  them  to  draft  the  militia,  and  pre- 
')are  a  number  of  men  to  go  off  as  soldiers,  to  the 
ielief  of  the  English  at  Fort  William  Henry;  in 
i'few  York  government ;  a  few  days  after  which 
here  was  a  general  review  of  the  militia  at  Mount 
lloUy,  and  a  number  of  men  were  chosen  and  sent 
iff  under  sonie  officers.  Shortly  after,  there  came 
[rders  to  draft  three  times  as  many,  who  were  to 
|iold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  when  fresh 
Mers  came.  On  the  17th  there  was  a  meeting  of 
foilitary  officers  at  Mount  Holly,  who  agreed  on  a 
ilraft ;  orders  were  sent  to  the  men  so  chosen,  to 
Jueet  their  respective  captains  at  set  times  and 
lilaces;  those  in  our  township  to  meet  at  Mount 
ilolly,  amongst  whom  were  a  considerable  number 

tf  our  Society. 
"  My  mind  being  affected  herewith,  I  had  fresh 
pportunity  to  see  and  consider  the  advantage  of 
jiviug  in  the  real  substance  of  religion,  where  prac- 
tice doth  harmonize  with  principle.  Amongst  the 
officers  are  men  of  understanding,  who  have  some 
[egard  to  sincerity  where  they  see  it ;  and  when 
■uch  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  have  men  to 
Ileal  with,  whom  they  believe  to  be  upright-hearted, 
It  is  a  painful  task  to  put  them  to  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  scruples  of  conscience,  and  they  will  be 
jikely  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  easily  may  be.  But 
Ivhen  men  profess  to  be  so  meek  and  heavenly- 
niuded,  and  to  have  their  trust  so  firmly  settled  in 
fjod,  that  they  cannot  join  iu  wars;  and  yet,  by  their 
j;pirit  and  conduct  in  common  life,  manifest  a  con- 
|.rary  disposition,  their  difficulties  are  great  at  such 
fi  time. 

I  "  When  officers  who  are  anxiously  endeavouring 
l;o  get  troops  to  answer  the  demands  of  their  supe- 
riors, see  men  who  are  insincere,  pretend  scruples 
kf  conscience  iu  hopes  of  being  excused  from  a 
[langerous  employment;  it  is  likely  they  will  be 
'•oughly  handled.  In  this  time  of  commotion,  some 
i)f  our  young  men  left  these  parts,  and  tarried 
libroad  till  it  was  over;  some  came  and  proposed 
jo  go  as  soldiers  ;  others  appeared  to  have  a  real 
|.ender  scruple  in  their  minds  against  joining  in 
wars,  and  were  much  humbled  under  the  appre- 
Lension  of  a  trial  so  near.  1  had  conversation 
with  several  of  these  to  my  satisfaction. 

"When  the  captain  came  to  town,  some  of  the  last 
Qoentioned  went  and  told  him  in  substance  as  fol- 
ows; — That  they  could  not  bear  arms  for  con- 
Bcience  sake  ;  nor  could  they  hire  any  to  go  in  their 
Waces,  being  resigned  as  to  the  event.  At  length 
pe  captain  acquainted  them  all,  that  they  might 
return  home  for  the  present;  but  he  required  them 
Ito  provide  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  be  in  readi- 
Qess  to  march  when  called  upon. 
I  "  This  was  such  a  time  as  1  had  not  seen  before  ; 
land  yet,  1  may  say,  with  thankfulness  to  the  Lord, 
Itbat  1  believed  the  trial  was  intended  for  our  good  ; 
land  I  was  favoured  with  resignation  to  him.  The 
IFrench  army  having  taken  the  fort  they  were  be- 
ueiging,  destroyed  it  and  went  away  :  the  company 
[of  men  who  were  first  drafted,  after  some  days 
Imarch,  Lad  orders  to  return  home ;  and  those  on 


the  second  draft  were  no  more  called  upon  on  that 
occasion." 


Recent  African  Discoveries. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone  : — 

River  Shire,  January  G,  1862. 

Having  lately  returned  from  the  exploration  of 
about  two  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Nyassa,  a  few 
notes  respecting  this  part  of  the  lake  region  of  inter- 
tropical Africa  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society. 

We  carried  a  boat  past  the  Murchison  cataracts 
of  this  river  in  August  last,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles.  In  that  space  we  have  five 
considerable  cataracts,  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  each  ;  but  the  intermediate  spaces 
are  very  rapid  too,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  total 
descent  being  twelve  hundred  feet.  When  we 
launched  the  boat  on  the  Upper  Shire  we  were  vir- 
tually on  the  lake,  though  sixty  miles  distant,  for 
that  part  of  the  river  partakes  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lake.  It  spreads  out  in  one  spot  to  a 
lakelet,  ten  or  twelve  miles  long  and  five  or  six 
broad. 

On  the  2d  of  September  we  sailed  in  lake  Ny 
assa,  and  found  it  to  be  very  deep.  Our  means  of 
sounding  were  very  imperfect  ;  we  had  brought  a 
lead  line  of  thirty  five  fathoms.  Failing  to  reach 
the  bottom  at  a  mile  from  the  shore,  we  employed 
a  fishing  line  and  found  bottom  in  a  bay  at  one 
hundred  fathoms,  or  six  hundred  feet;  but  a  mile 
outside  of  the  bay  we  felt  none  within  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  fathoms,  or  six  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet.  The  water  is  cool  in  consequence  of  its  large 
volume,  and  alligators  (which,  well  fed  on  fish, 
seldom  molest  men,)  allowed  us  to  bathe  in  its 
waters  whenever  we  chose.  This  great  luxury  can 
be  enjoyed  in  but  few  African  rivers,  and  palisades 
are  often  made  by  the  natives  to  protect  women  iu 
drawing  water,  against  these  dangerous  reptiles. 

The  shape  of  the  lake  is,  with  the  help  perhaps 
of  a  little  imagination,  somewhat  like  Italy  on  the 
map.  The  ankle  of  the  boot  is  in  the  narrowest 
part  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles — that  is,  if  we 
exclude  the  arms  of  its  southern  end.  One  of 
these  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  is 
prolonged  into  the  Shire.  The  other  about  the 
same  breadth,  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  if  we  re- 
ject the  boot  shape,  we  may  say  that  the  southern 
end  has  a  forked  appearance.  It  expands  up  to- 
wards the  north  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ;  the  length 
is  over  two  hundred  niiles,  probably  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  but  we  failed  to  reach  above  the 
two  hundred.  It  begins  in  latitude  fourteen  de- 
grees twenty-five  minutes  south,  and  extends  into 
the  southern  borders  of  the  tenth  degree  of  south 
latitude.  It  lies  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
sixth  degrees  east  longitude,  and  is  very  straight. 

We  sailed  along  the  western  shore,  and  found  it 
(o  be  a  succession  of  bays,  all  open  to  the  east. 
We  were  there  during  the  prevalence  of  equinoc- 
tial gales,  and  found  that  furious  storms  came  down 
with  great  suddenness  from  the  mountains  and 
highlands  with  which  Lake  Nyassa  is  surrounded. 
Heavy  seas,  iu  which  no  open  boat  could  live,  often 
get  up  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  There  are 
several  small,  rounded,  rocky  islands,  covered  with 
forests,  which  are  uninhabited.  These  would  af- 
ford no  shelter  to  a  ship,  for  many  rocks  put  out 
from  deep  water  near  them  ;  an  anchorage  is  to  be 
found  only  near  the  shore.  Five  rivers  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  yards  flow  into  it  from  the  west;  possibly 
another  of  larger  size  flows  from  the  north,  but  we 
did  not  see. 


The  lake  rises  and  falls  about  three  feet  between 
the  wet  and  dry  seasons;  the  water  is  fresh  but 
somewhat  earthy-tasted  and  hard.  The  popula- 
tion on  its  shores  is  prodigiously  large  ;  all  eugaged 
in  catching  fish  by  nets,  hooks,  creels,  torches  or 
poison.  Slavery  is  the  only  trade  they  know.  An 
Arab  vessel  called  a  dhow  had  lately  been  built  on 
the  lake  to  carry  slaves  across,  and  we  daily  ex- 
pect to  see  a  steamer,  in  parts,  out  from  England, 
to  be  carried  past  the  cataracts  and  launched 
on  its  waters  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The 
nations  had  never  seen  Europeans  before,  and  we 
had  to  bear  to  be  stared  at  to  any  amount.  They 
were  upon  the  whole  civil ;  no  fines  were  levied  or 
dues  demanded.  We  were,  however,  robbed  in 
the  sphere  of  the  slave  operations  :  the  first  time 
we  had  suffered  loss  by  thieves  in  Africa.  The 
people  are  much  less  honest  where  slaving  goes  on 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  they  place  little  value 
on  human  life. 

We  went  up  to  show  a  mission  (sent  out  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities)  a  healthy  lo- 
cality on  the  island  south  of  Mount  Zomba,  and  in 
trying  to  induce  a  tribe,  called  Ajawa,  to  desi.-t 
from  slave-hunting,  were  attacked  with  poisoned 
arrows  and  guns,  and  but  for  recourse  to  fire-arms 
iu  self-defence,  would  soon  have  been  made  tood 
for  the  vultures  ;  they  were  the  first  who  had  at- 
tacked us  in  Africa,  and  seemed  maddened  by 
continued  successes  in  forays  against  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

Africa  is  a  continent  of  the  future.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  recite  its  capabilities.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  cotton  country,  for  here  the  plant  is  perennial, 
and  requires  little  of  that  heart-breaking  toil  neces- 
sary where  it  is  an  exotic;  no  frosts  endanger 
crops,  and  the  best  qualities  yield  largely.  Slave- 
hunting  is  the  greatest  drawback  known — it  de- 
populates the  country  so  much  that  labour  becomes 
dead  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence.  The  Portu- 
gese possessions  on  the  Zambesi  are  valueless,  be- 
cause all  the  labour  is  deported  to  Bourbon. 

In  addition  to  the  missions  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities, two  other  missions  in  this  region  are  con- 
templated. Healthy  localities  can  be  secured  in 
the  highlands,  which  arise  on  our  east,  to  the  height 
of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  am,  (tc, 

David  LrvaNosTONE. 


To  the  Youth  of  Both  Sixes.  Dearly  Beloved 
Youlh. — Ye  flowers  and  plants  of  the  Lord's  right 
hand  planting!  Ye  joy  of  the  present  and  hope  of 
the  future  generations — for  whom  my  soul  travails, 
till  Christ  be  formed  in  you — remember  now  your 
Creator,  offer  unto  him  the  morning  sacrifice  of 
youth,  health,  and  strength,  by  dedicating  your 
hearts  unto  him.  "Kiss,'  (i.e.  obey)  'the  Son,  lest 
he  be  angry,  and  (so)  ye  perish  from  the  (right) 
way.'  Bo  not  ashamed,  or  in  any  matter  deny 
Him  before  men,  lest  "  He  also  be  ashamed  of  and 
deny  you  before  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels.' 
Fear  not  man,  but  fear  God  ;  reverence,  obey,  and 
acknowledge  him  in  all  your  ways  ;  in  public  and 
in  private  ;  in  company  and  alone ;  remembering 
that  he  is  ever  present,  and  sees  all  things ;  that 
there  is  nothing  done  in  secret  which  will  not  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops. 

Bring,  therefore,  all  your  deeds  to  the  Light,  that 
is,  to  Christ  the  true  Light;  see  that  they  will  bear 
the  light,  and,  if  necessary,  the  just  inspection  of 
all  men  ;  that  no  thought  may  be  encouraged  in 
your  hearts,  no  words  escape  from  your  lips,  nor 
any,  the  most  secret  act,  be  committed,  for  which 
you  would  have  just  cause  to  blush,  were  they  seen 
written  on  you  foreheads.  So  will  you  indeed  be- 
come children  of  the  Light,  sons  and   daughters 
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of  the  Most  High,  instruments  prepared  forever  to 
inhabit  the  new  Jerusalem,  to  join  the  morning 
stars,  which  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  (jod, 
who  shout  for  pj.—John  Roper.     1768. 

For  "  The  rriend." 

Petrolenm  or  Rock  Oil. 

Different  opinions  exist  respecting  the  source  of 
petroleum.  I'rof.  Silliman  states  that  it  is  of  v( 
table  origin,  and  was  produced  by  the  agency  of 
subterranean  heat.  This  is  a  very  general  but  un- 
satisfactory opinion.  Geologists  most  generally 
believe  it  to  be  derived  from  bituminous  shales 
situated  below  the  coal  formations.  It  is  commonly 
found  in  the  American  rocks  called  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  group.  This  group  of  rocks  is  of 
immense  thickness  on  some  parts  of  our  contiuent. 
It  is  said  the  bituminous  shales,  called  Utica  slates, 
have  yielded  large  quantities  of  oil  in  Canada,  by 
distillation,  and  the  spouting  petroleum  wells  of 
Euiskillen  are  in  this  formation.  But  petroleum  is 
not  always  found  in  this  class  of  rocks,  as  no  oil 
has  been  discovered  in  the  various  parts  of  New 
York  State,  where  these  rocks  have  been  bored  to 
a  great  depth. 

Facts  would  appear  to  favour  the  theory  that 
petroleum  wells  have  two  sources  of  supply,  namely, 
coal-beds  and  bituminous  shales.  iu  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, petroleum  is  usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
coal  seams,  and  it  was  a  petroleum  well  in  Eng- 
land, situated  close  to  a  coal-bed,  which  suggested 
to  James  Young  the  idea  of  distilling  coal  at  a 
low  heat,  and  obtaining  oil  therefrom. 

The  commercial  success  of  his  efforts  led  to  the 
very  extended  use  of  such  oil,  and  finally  to  the 
very  general  application  of  petroleum  for  light. 

Many  practical  men  iu  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio 
valleys  believe  that  petroleum  has  its  origin  in  coal 
beds.  They  assert  that  a  low  heat  iu  the  coal- 
seams  drives  off  hydrocarbon  vapour,  which  is 
condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  rocks  and  the  soil, 
and  is  washed  by  rains  into  subterranean  recesses, 
situated  at  various  depths  in  the  rocky  strata. 

Coal  is  found  in  all  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  pe- 
troleum wells  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
Cannel  coal  is  abundant  in  the  hills  within  one 
mile  of  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  reservoirs  of 
petroleum  must  be  situated  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  since  all  the  over- 
flowing wells  are  pouring  out  their  oily  fluids  at 
the  surface  ? 

A  vast  amount  of  the  petroleum  is  exported 
either  in  its  crude  state  or  after  distillation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  most  of  which  is  from  the  oil-wells  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

To  Africa,  345  gallons;  Antwerp,  165,394; 
Argentine  Republic,  3,040  ;  Australia,  243,675  ; 
Barbadoes,  1,090;  Bombay,  300;  Bordeaux,  200  ; 
Brazil,  19,105;  Bremen,  117,465;  British  East 
Indies,  740;  British  Guiana,  7,193;  Buenos  Ayres, 
1,000;  Calcutta,  1,400;  Canary  Islands,  160; 
Cape  Good  Hope,  2,000  ;  Central  America,  2  059; 
Cetti,  2,700;  Chili,  16,880;  China,  1,000;  Cis- 
platinc  Republic,  3,389;  Cork,  170,411;  Cuba, 
210,491;  Genoa,  80;  Gibraltar,  117;  Glasgow' 
18,206;  Hamburg,  118,997;  Havre,  392,028; 
Hayti,  3,452;  Liverpool,  2,291,344;  London 
742,877;  Marseilles,  51,735;  Martinique,  60; 
Mexico,  4,938;  New  Grenada,  14,232;  North 
American  Colonies,  3,092 ;  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
7,850;  Palermo,  3,990;  Peru,  2,651;  Porto  Rico, 
18,184;  Provinces,  5,944;  Queenstown,  126,450; 
Rio  Janeiro,  4,100;  Rotterdam,  13,091;  Saint 
TV =    .nn.    Sandwich  Islands,  2,400;  South 
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America,  300;  Stockholm,  41,460;  Turks  Island, 
180;  Venezuela,  204;  West  Indies,  (British,)  16,- 
743;  West  Indies,  (Danish,)  3,135;  West  Indies, 
(Dutch,)  1,850;  West  Indies,  (French,)  950  ;  West 
Indies,  (Spanish,)  9,103. 

Amounting  to  4,870,180  gallons. 

Total  receipts  for  the  same,  81,127,739. 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  George  Whitehead  he  says, 
"  According  to  a  belief  that  God  would  reveal  this 
mystery  of  Christ  in  us,  I  was  made  tenderly  con- 
cerned to  wait  for  the  same,  that  I  might  witness 
and  feel  the  power  and  coming  of  Christ  in  spirit, 
both  to  sanctify  my  heart,  and  give  me  understand- 
ing to  do  his  will.  And  when  He  called  me  to 
bear  testimony  for  his  Name  and  Power,  and  also 
for  his  inward  and  spiritual  work  in  man,  I  was 
engaged  to  wait  for  his  Power  and  Spirit  to  move 
and  work  iu  me  ;  and  that  I  might  labour  in  his 
service  according  to  his  working  in  me ;  and  not 
otherwise  run,  strive,  or  strain,  in  my  own  will, 
wisdom,  or  strength,  as  knowing  that  without 
Christ,  his  power  and  presence,  help  and  counsel, 
I  could,  of  myself,  do  nothing,  nor  any  one  else. 
And  when  my  ability  was  but  small,  and  I  in  much 
weakness,  fear  and  trembling  many  times,  the  Lord 
helped  me,  and  increased  strength  and  ability  in 
my  labours  beyond  expectation ;  this  care  still 
resting  upon  me  even  in  my  early  travels,  to 
minister  only  according  to  the  ability  given  me  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  keep  within  compass 
of  my  own  gift ;  and  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
opened  and  moved  but  in  a  few  words,  I  must  not 
exceed,  but  sit  down  in  silence  when  that  ceased. 
Many  times  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  secretly 
breathing  to  him  in  silence,  the  Spring  of  Life 
would  arise,  and  open  counsel  afresh  to  my  own 
and  others'  refreshment  and  consolation;  many 
times  hath  my  soul  been  brought  low,  and  the 
Lord  hath  helped  me,  and  renewed  my  strength  to 
persevere  in  his  service  ;  being  sensible  the  more 
low  I  was  in  myself,  and  the  more  in  fear  toward 
God,  though  but  weak  and  simple  of  myself,  the 
more  he  would  manifest  his  power,  and  bless  my 
endeavours  and  service.  Let  Him  have  the  praise 
of  all,  who  is  forever  worthy." 


THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 
On  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

BY    H.    BOXAB. 

Ha  I  yon  burst  of  crystal  splendor, 

Sunlight,  starlight,  blent  in  one; 
Starlight  set  in  Arctic  azure, 

Sunlight  from  the  burning  zone  I 
Gold  and  silver,  gems  and  marble. 

All  creation's  jewelry ; 
Earth's  uncovered  waste  of  riches, 

Treasures  of  the  ancient  sea. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 
Iris  and  Aurora  braided — 

How  the  woven  colours  shine! 
Snow-gleams  from  an  Alpine  summit, 

Torch-light  from  a  spar-roofed  miue. 
Like  Arabia's  matchless  palace, 

Child  of  magic's  strong  decree, 
One  vast  globe  of  living  sapphire. 

Floors,  walls,  columns,  canopy. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 

Forms  of  beauty,  shapes  of  wonder, 

Trophies  of  triumphant  toil ; 
Never  Athens,  Rome,  Palmyra, 

Gazed  on  such  a  costly  spoil. 
Dazzling  the  bewildered  vision. 

More  than  princely  pomp  we  see  ; 
What  the  blaze  of  the  Alhambra, 

Dome  of  emerald  to  thee. 
Heir  of  glory. 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me  ? 


Farthest  cities  pour  their  riches, 

Farthest  empires  muster  here, 
Art  her  jubilee  proclaiming 

To  the  nations  far  and  near. 
From  the  crowd  in  wonder  gazing. 

Science  claims  the  prostrate  knee ; 
This  her  temple  diamond  blazing. 

Shrine  other  idolatry. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me  ? 
Listen  to  her  tale  of  wonder. 

Of  her  plastic  potent  spell ; 
'Tis  a  big  and  braggart  story. 

Yet  she  tells  it  fair  and  weU. 
She  the  gifted  gay  magician. 

Mistress  of  earth,  air,  and  sea  ; 
This  majestic  apparition, 

Offspring  other  sorcery. 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me  ? 

What  to  that  for  which  we're  waiting 

Is  this  glittering  earthly  toy? 
Heavenly  glory,  holy  splendor, 

Sum  of  grandeur,  sum  of  joy. 
Not  the  gems  that  time  can  tarnish. 

Not  the  hues  that  dim  and  die, 
Not  the  glow  that  cheats  the  lover. 

Shaded  with  mortality. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me ! 

Not  the  light  that  leaves  us  darker, 

Not  the  gleams  that  come  and  go. 
Not  the  mirth  whose  end  is  madness. 

Not  the  joy  whose  fruit  is  woe; 
Not  the  notes  that  die  at  sunset, 

Not  the  fashion  of  a  day ; 
But  the  everlasting  beauty. 

And  the  endless  melody. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me. 

City  of  the  pearl-bright  portal ; 

City  of  the  jasper  wall; 
City  of  the  golden  pavement ; 

Seat  of  endless  festival. 
City  of  Jehovah,  Salem, 

City  of  eternity. 
To  thy  bridal  ha"ll  of  gladness, 

From  this  prison  would  I  tlee  : 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

Ah  1  with  such  strange  spells  around  me, 

Fairest  of  what  earth  calls  fair, 
How  I  need  thy  fairer  image. 

To  undo  the  syren  snare  ? 
Lest  the  subtle  serpent-tempter 

Lure  me  with  his  radiant  lie; 
As  if  sin  were  sin  no  longer, 

Lite  were  no  more  vanity. 
Heir  of  glory. 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 

Yes,  I  need  thee,  heavenly  city, 

My  low  spirit  to  upbear  ; 
Yes,  I  need  thee — earth's  enchantments 

So  beguile  me  by  their  glare. 
Let  me  see  thee,  then  these  fetters 

Break  asunder  ;  I  am  free  ; 
Then  this  pomp  no  longer  chains  me; 

Faith  has  won  the  victory. 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  tor  thee  and  me  I 

Soon  where  earthly  beauty  blinds  not. 

No  excess  of  brilliance  palls, 
Salem,  city  of  the  holy. 

We  shall  be  within  thy  walls  I 
There,  beside  yon  crystal  river. 

There,  beneath  life's  wondrous  tree  ; 
There,  with  nought  to  cloud  or  sever — 

Ever  with  the  Lamb  to  be  I 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

Descendants  of  tlve  Bounty  Mutineers. — Tin 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  ha 
just  been  visited  at  their  Norfolk  Island  settleme 
by  Sir  John  Young.     They  number  two  hundrec 
and  sixty-eight  persons,  and  very  favourable  rw 
ports  of  their  couditiou  are  given. 
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Ocean  Horticnltare 

The  visitor  strolling  aloug  tlje  shingly  bays  of 
Cornwall,  kicking  the  drilt  weeds  as  they  lie  in  a 
long  black  line  upon  the  shore,  now  and  then 
chances  upon  a  worn  and  shattered  piece  of  bam- 
I  boo,  or  upon  the  bright  seeds  of  some  tropical 
clime.  If  these  weather-beaten  travellers  could  tell 
1  of  their  long  journeying  ere  they  were  finally  cast 
ashore,  his  attention  would  be  instantly  arrested, 
for  these  worthless  pieces  of  drift  arc  the  "  tallies" 
i  the  Almighty  has  placed  upon  the  ocean,  which 
^  prove  that  what  we  term  the  great  waste  of  waters, 
circulate  in  their  ocean-depths  as  regularly  and 
j  unerringly  as  the  blood  in  our  own  veins. 

By  slow  degrees  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth  are  building  up  a  new  science — the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  sea.  We  are  discovering 
the  laws  which  cause  and  regulate  those  once 
|mysterious  currents,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  the 
ancient  mariner  who  ventured  into  unknown  seas, 
towards  the  dreadful  verge  of  the  world.  Of  these 
jcurrents,  we  are  most  fully  acquainted  with  that 
iknown  as  the  "  Gulf  Stream"  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  traffic  between  ourselves  and  America  has  be- 
icouje  so  great,  that  if  every  keel  could  plough  an 
enduring  mark  upon  the  ''herring  pond,"  there 
|would  perhaps  be  scarcely  a  part  left  on  its  vast 
isurface  between  the  latitudes  of  20°  and  45°  uu 
^marked.  This  sea  being  thus  brought  within  th' 
jvision  of  countless  eyes  trained  to  watch  th* 
(changes  of  the  deep,  it  is  not  surprising  that  wi 
jihould  have  ascertained  its  circulating  system  with 
Itolerable  accuracy.  Yet  no  further  back  than  the 
'time  of  Franklin,  we  were  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  of  its  effects  upon  naviga- 
tion. Vessels  bound  for  New  York  in  the  winter, 
were  astonished  to  find  themselves  one  day  sailing 
lilong  a  summer  sea,  and  the  next  day,  when  within 
sight  of  land  perhaps,  blown  off  the  shore  by  an 
|A.rctic  gale,  which  dressed  in  icicles  the  spars  and 
'•opes.  By  degrees,  however,  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  constant  set  of  the  ocean 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  south-east  and 
aorth,  and  a  flow  outwards  towards  the  uorth-east. 
Since  the  year  1SU8,  the  direction  of  these  cur- 
•ents  has  by  degrees  been  most  carefully  mapped 
jy  the  practice  introduced  into  our  navy  of  casting 
jottles  into  the  ocean,  containing  papers  accurately 
.narking  the  position  of  the  ship  at  the  time  these 
j'ragile  messengers  were  sent  forth.  The  surface 
llrift  alter  many  days  casts  these  ashore,  if  they 
|;o  in  a  shoreward  direction ;  and  the  records  of 
jhe  passages  made  by  them  for  the  last  half  cen- 
jury  have  been  collected  by  the  hydrographer  of 
ihe  Admiralty  into  what  is  termed  "the  Current 
jBottle  Chart."  This  singular  map  clearly  shows 
hat  all  the  bottles  thrown  into  the  ocean  near  the 
panaries,  or  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  make  di- 
jectly  for  the  west,  and  touch  land  among  the 
I'Vcbt  India  Islands,  some  even  penetrating  to  the 
'hores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those,  again,  which 
|re  cast  into  the  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the 
iUlantic,  from  about  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
pake  off  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  voyage 
jntil  they  are  cast  on  the  western  shores  of  Eu- 
|ope.  Frail  as  these  bottles  may  seem,  some  ot 
jbem  must  have  made  extraordinary  voyages  ere 
|hey  finally  reached  their  haven.  Thus,  a  bottle 
jbrown  overboard  from  the  Prima  Donna  off'  Cape 
jloast  Castle,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  after 
joyaging  for  two  years,  was  finally  found  on  the 
rOast  of  Cornwall.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this 
jttlc  messenger,  before  it  could  have  reached  this 
;hore,  must  have  been  carried  by  the  Guinea  cur- 


recross  the  equator,  and  travel  with  the  equatorial]  water  beneath  assault  and  undermine  their  glitter 
current  through  the  West  India  Islands  until  it  got  iug  pinnacle.-,  and  with  thundering  crashes  they 
within  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  |  split  and  subside  into  their  ocean  bed 
finally  carried  it  to  the  north-east,  and  cast  it  onj  Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  charmingly-su.raestive  vo- 
the  shores  of  Cornwall,  after  a  journey  of  manyj  lume,  "  The  Physical  Geography  of  the" Sea  "  has 
thousand  miles.  Other  bottles,  again,  that  have,  ingeniously  and  truly  likened  the  grand  me'chan- 
been  cast  into  the  sea  from  sister  ships,  making  fori  ism  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  artificial  methods 
the  Arctic  ocean,  although  at  seven  hundred  miles']  by  which  we  produce  warmth  in  our  houses 
distance,  have  been  known,  after  traversing  the |  Weeks,  the  great  hot-house  builder,  mi.'ht  have 
Atlantic  from  north   to  south-west,  to  finish  their  taken  a  hint  from  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  as  to 


journey  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other  ! 

And  now  having  shown  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  let  us  follow 
the  Gulf  Stream.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  we  find  that  it  is  a  land-locked  sea  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west;  it  is  shaped,  indeed, 
like  a  vast  cauldron,  the  ascertained  average  depth 
of  which  is  one  mile ;  for  heating  this  cauldron  we 
have  the  fierce  sun  of  the  equator,  which  sends  its 
temperature  up  to  eighty-five  degrees.  The  sea- 
water  thus  heated   expands,  and   pours  out  of  the 


the  best  method  of  producing  a  summer  atmosphere 
in  the  depths  of  the  winter.  In  the  downward  flow 
ot  the  Arctic  current  would  be  found  the  counter- 
part of  the  feed-pipe  of  the  hot  water  apparatus ; 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
vast  boiler  which  elevates  the  temperature  of  the 
water  to  eighty-five  and  sometimes  ninety  degrees  ; 
and  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  hot-water  pipes,  which, 
as  they  floor  themselves  out  over  the  ocean  for 
thousands  of  miles,  present  a  vast  amount  of  cool- 
g  surlaco,  which  gives  off  to  the  western  breeze  a 


Gulf,  in  one  immense  stream,  the  centre  of  which]  moist  hot-house  temperature  in  the  cold  seasons  of 

IS  found   to  be  about  two   inches   higher   than  itsi  the  year.     It  must  have  often  struck  the  reader  as 

This    stream,]  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  as  late  as  Juue  many 

dtness,  is:  of  the  ports  in  our  North  American  provinces  are 

tinged  a  deep  indigo  colour,  immediately  it  clears  closed  with   ice,  whilst  we  are   revelling;  in  briirht 


edges   in   the    surrounding 

which,  in   consequence   of  its   intense 


the  Straits  of  Florida  makes  away  in  a  north-cast 
direction  for  the  western  shores  of  the  Old  World. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  flow  is,  that  it  is 
a  warm  river  in  the  ocean,  its  banks  on  either  side, 
and  its  bottom,  being  in  the  winter  composed  of 
icy  cold  water.  Thi-s  tremendous  issue  from  the 
Gulf  must  however  find  some  supply  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  that  otherwise  would  arise,  and  we  find  it 
mainly  coming  from  the  Arctic  sea,  the  current 
pushing  its  way  down  between  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  up  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  Arc- 
tic downward  current,  however,  expands  and  con- 
tracts with  the  seasons ;  at  one  time  shouldering 
the  hot  current  more  to  the  east,  and  then  again 
giving  way  on  the  coming  of  winter.  By  reason  of 
this  agency,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  continually  waving 
about  in  mid-ocean,  as  Lieut.  Maury  poetically 
says,  "  like  a  pennon  in  the  breeze." 

But  there  is  also  the  flow  into  the  Gulf,  termed 
the  Equatorial  Current,  which  sweeps  through  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  enters  the  cauldron  from 
the  eastward.     Thus  we  have  a  great  horse-shoe 


summer  weather— yet  Labrador  is  situated  in  .. 
more  southerly  parallel  of  latitude  than  England. 
■J'he  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  Gulf  sTroam 
is  pushed  off  the  North  American  seaboard  by  the 
descending  cold  current,  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  streams  running  side  by  side 
being  in  the. depth  of  winter  not  les°  than  thirty 
degrees.  We  may  here  state,  en  jmssant,  that  the 
tremendous  fogs,  which  in  the  winter  season  are  al- 
ways found  hanging  over  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  are  attributable  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  warm  and  humid  air  of  the  edge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  cold  air  of  the  adjacent 
current. 

If  we  follow  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the  ocean, 
we  perceive  how  fully  it  fulfils   the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.     Sir  Walter  Seott  tells  us 
that  the  pools   in    the  Orkneys   are  never  frozen, 
the  effects  of  the  grand  hot-water  warming  appa- 
ratus of  a  far-distant  shore  being  sensibly  felt  even 
in  these  islands,    which   are   situated   in   latitude 
nearly  ten  degrees  further  north  than  the  ice-bound 
coast  of  Labrador.      We  all   know  that  in  Great 
ueuu,  as  it  were,  in  the  currents  of  the   Atlantic  Britain  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between 
Ocean,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  region  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  so  great  indeed  as  to 
comparatively  still  water,  situated  midway  between  induce  completely  different  systems  of  ac'riculture. 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and   the   Cape  de  Verd  The  Emerald  Isle  owes  her  splendid  grazino--land 
Islands.     Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  whirl,  to  the  soft  west  breezes  born  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  thickly   which  strikes  full  upon   her  shores;   the  western 
matted  Gulf  weeds,  and  with  all  the  drift-wood  and  |  shores  of  England  are  robed  in  bricht  "reen  pas- 
other  matters  sloughed  off  by  the  southern  edge  of  tures,  nourished  with  the  warmth  and  tSoisture  is- 
the  Gulf  Stream.    This  extraordinary  floating  sur-  suing  from    the 


face,  termed  the  Sargossa  Sea,  is  the  same  that 
Columbus  met  with  in  his  great  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  which  terrified  his  sailors  into  the  belief  that 
they  had  reached  the  limits  of  navigation.  This 
sini.'ular  marine  phenomenon   is  an  example  on  a 


suing  from  the  same  tropical  source.  The  dairy 
produce  of  Great  Britain  has  its  root  and  issue  in 
this  steadfast  hot-water  river  in  the  ocean,  the 
limits  of  which  modern  science  has  so  accurately 
mapped  ;  nay,  the  florid,  plump  looks  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  large  size  of  our  domestic  animals,  are 


arge  scale  ot  what  we  may  see  occurring  every  day!  but  efiects  of  ttiat  moist  and   genial    atmosphere 
m  a  pan  of  water  to  which  a  rotatory  motion  has  beon|  which  finds  its  birthplace  in  the  beneficent  Gulf 

Stream. 

And,  in  order  to  bring  the  effects  of  this  extra- 
ordinary marine  phenomenon  closer  home  to  the 
stomach  of  our  reader,  we  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  him,  how  it  is  that  of  late  years  he 
has  purchased  peas,  potatoes,  and  broccoli,  so  many 
weeks  before  their  season  in  Covent  Garden  mar- 
ket? Peas  in  May  were  once  thought  to  be  an 
extravagance  only  allowable  to  a  duke.  Now,  any 
moderate  man  may  indulge  in  them  to  his  heart's 
content.  Well,  these  vegetables  are  forced — but 
in  a  hot-house  atmosphere  of  nature's  own  contriv- 


;iven — all  the  light  floating  particles,  such  as  bits  of 
straw,  cork,  etc.,  collecting  in  the  centre,  and  there 
remaining,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  spot 
least  disturbed  by  the  surrounding  motion.  Into 
this  great  "  bend"  of  the  Atlantic,  we  behold  the 
gathering  place  and  final  tomb  of  those  mighty  ice- 
bergs which,  every  spring,  issue  forth  in  such  ma- 
jestic procession  from  their  birth-place  in  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  sucked  southward  by  the  current  flowing 
towards  the  Gulf.      When,  after  their  long  march" 


pnt  eastward   until  it   met   the   African   current]  they  reach  these  "stiU  waters," theirdisso'luti^nra- 
loniing  from  the  southward,  with  which  it  would  pidly  commences,  the  warm  air  above  and  the  hot 
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THE    FRIEND. 


ing.  Where  the  tail  of  the  British  dolphin  dips 
into  the  Atlantic,  there  the  effects  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  are  most  felt ;  it  is  bathed  with  the  warm, 
moist  air,  heated  by  the  far  off  Gulf  cauldron,  and 
we  may  say  with  exactness,  that  the  majority  of 
our  early  vegetables  sold  in  the  open  market  are 
forced  in  hot-houses  in   Cornwall 


in  waiting  upon  God.  And  I  wish  to  stir  up  my 
own  soul  also  to  be  faithful  in  confessing  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ !" 


TJie  Jajiaiiese  at  Home. — Japan  is  a  feudal 
empire,  governed  by  a  military  aristocracy.  There 
nd  Portugal,  I  are  nine  classes  of  Japanese  ;  with  very  rare  ex- 
(the  seaboard  of  the  more  southerly  promontory,)  ceptions,  no  one  can  rise  above  the  class  in  which 
by  means  of  a  boiler  situated  beyond  the  West ,  he  was  born.  Every  attempt  of  the  kind  is  unfa- 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  conducting  hot  water  pipe  .vourably  regarded,  and  is  adverse  to  the  public 
of  which  runs  for  nearly  four  thousand  miles  be- 1  opinion.  The  absence  of  ambition  and  of  luxury 
tween   the   cold    walls  of  the  surrounding   ocean.  | is  the  probable  cause  of  the  quiet  air,  the  complete 


Had  the  ancients  been  aware  of  this  property  of 
the  ocean,  it  would  have  modified  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Pagan  Olympus,  and  we  should  have 
been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  —  turned  gar- 
dener. 


satisfaction,  the  expansive  gaiety,  which  mark  the 
Japanese  character.  No  where  else  do  you  meet 
with  people  so  contented,  and  so  devoid  of  anxious 
thought. 

The  princes  or  daimio,  the  nobles,  the  priests, 
and  the  military,  constitute  the  first  four  classes  of 
the  nation,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  two 
sabres.  The  subaltern  ofiicials  and  the  medical 
men  form  the  fifth  class  and  may  wear  one  sabre. 
The  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers,  the  retail 
dealers  and  artisans,  the  peasants  and   the  coolies, 


is  tormented  just  now  by  a  touch  of  anxious  un- 
certainty respecting  the  future.  She  understands 
fully  that,  with  bows  and  arrows,  she  can  make  no 
head  against  Minnie  rifles,  and  she  endeavours  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  naval 
science  and  military  art.  To  have  soldiers  worthy 
of  the  name,  she  must  at  once  renounce  sandals, 
puffy  trowsers,  and  long  robes  trailing  behind ;  but 
she  is  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  Japanese 
have  not,  like  the  Chinese,  the  stupid  prejudice  to 
believe  and  to  boast  themselves  superior  to  every 
other  people.  They  set  themselves  abo\e  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Coreans,  but  they  estimate  the  West- 
ern powers  at  their  real  value. — All  t/ie  Year 
Round. 


Frum  '■  The  British  Trinnd." 

On  Silent  Worship. 

On  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,   1858,  a  stranger 

from  London  attended  our  week-day   meeting  at 

.     It  being  the  day  after  our  Monthly 

Meeting,  the  congregation  was  particularly  small,  jthe  tanners  and  the  leather  curriers,  make  the  last 
After  two  short  communications,  the  individual  four  classes  of  the  population,  and  may  not  in  any 
above  mentioned  rose  and  said — "  I  have  felt  such  a  case,  wear  any  sabre.  All  who  deal  in  skins  are 
solemnity  in  this  time  of  siknce  that  I  could  almost  reckoned  impure  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  reside 
fancy  I  heard  Jacob,  when  he  saw  the  ladder  and  in  towns,  but  dwell  in  villages  especially  allotted 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  it,  exclaim,  to  them  in  the  open  country.  T'hey  supply  the 
'How  awful  is  this  place;  surely  this  is  none  other  j  state  with  executioners,  who  do  not  lead  an  idle 
than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  I  life;  for  the  penal  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly 
heaven  ;'  and  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard  the  pro- 1  rigorous,  and  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for 
phet  say,  '  Then  they  that  feared  the  .Lord  spake:  very  trifling  offences.  Whosoever  causes  his 
often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  1  neighbour's  death  through  imprudence,  or  conceals 
heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  |a  criminal  is  immediately  beheaded.  It  is  to  be 
before  him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and  that'ljoped  that  further  intercourse  with  Europe  may 
thought  upon  his  name;  and  they  shall  be  mine, 'temper  the  severity  of  Japanese  legislation, 
saith  the  Lord,  in  the  day  that  I  make  up  my  |  The  only  sciences  cultivated  in  the  empire  are  me- 
jewels  (or  my  crown,)  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  (jjeine  and  astronomy.  There  are  two  observatories 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  servoth  him.'  '  Then  ^i^  tjjg  island  of  Niphon— one  at  Jeddo,  the  other 
shall  ye  return  (when  ye  have  ceased  from  your  g^  Mcako.  The  great  comet  of  October,  1858, 
own  actions,  reasonings,  and  desires,)  and  discern  jjj  ^ot  cause  the  tlightest  signs  of  astonishment  or 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  uneasiness  in  the  natives'  countenances.  At  Shan- 
that  serveth  God,  and  him  that  serveth  him  not.' 'gjjai,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  very  different 
I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  speaking  among  you,  manifestations  were  made.  The  military  manda- 
being  a  stranger,  and  not  a  member  of  your  Society;  ^jq^  gi,ot  their  arrows  to  kill  the  dragon  who  was 
but  I  believe  I  shall  feel  remorse  on  leaving  this  jg^ouring  the  moon;  from  every  junk  and  every 
place  if  I  do  not  acknowledge  among  you  what  pagoda  there  resounded  a  deafening  din  of  gongs, 
God  hath  done  for  my  soul.  It  is  now  twelve  intended  to  frighten  the  monster  away.  The  Ja- 
months  since  I  came  to  this  place.  I  had  heard  panese  physicians  read  Dutch  medical  books,  and 
of  your  mode  of  wor.ship,  but  I  wondered  how  the  gerisusly  studied  their  art.  Two  of  them  assidu- 
Lord's  people  could  be  profited  by  sitting  in  silence,  [qusIj  frequented  the  embassy,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
and  sometimes  not  a  word  spoken  among  them.  I  suiting  the  navy  surgeons  respecting  the  cholera, 
sat  down  in  this  house  hoping  and  waiting  to  hear!  In  religious  matters  the  Japanese  are  tolerant, 
something  that  might  cheer  and  encourage  my  ]or  rather^ery  indiSerent.  In  the  Archipelago,  for 
soul  ;  and  as  I  sat  in  this  expectant  state,  such  an  ia^gs  past,  several  worships  have  co-existed  in  peace, 
influence,  such  a  feeling  of  solemnity  covered  myjUuddhism  and  the  religion  of  Confuciu.';,  foreign 
mind  as  I  had  never  experienced  before  in  all  my  I  importations,  share  the  public  favour  with  the  Sin'to 
life,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget  whilst  memory  | worship  of  the  Kamis,  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
holds  her  seat,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  from  the  country.  Thanks  to  this  tolerance,  the  Spanish 
divine  favour;  and  1  then  understood  what  our  and  Portuguese  missionaries  had  not  been  many 
Saviour  says  in  John — 'If  any  man  love  me  he 'years  in  Japan  before  two  hundred  thousand  na- 
■will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  tives  of  the  highest  classes  had  received  baptism 
and  we  will  come  into  him,  and  make  our  abode  land  become  christian  converts.  Such  a  religious 
with  him.'  And  in  llev.  iii.  20,  '  I  will  come  into  \  movement  was  unexampled.  But  times  are  changed, 
him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.'  And  I!  For  the  last  two  hundred  years  there  has  not  been 
felt  that  there  is  a  communion  between  God  and  la  single  christian  in  Japan.  They  were  all  exter- 
the  souls  of  his  people  ;  and  though  1  have  felt  re-  jminated  by  the  Emperors  Taiko  and  Yeyas. 
luctant  to  speak  among  you,  I  could  not  leave  this  There  is  no  standing  army  in  Japan.  All  the 
place  with  an  easy  mind  without  acknowledging  I  two-sabred  gentry,  who  form  the  suite  of  the  princes 

and  governors  in  time  of  peace,  act  as  soldiers  in 
time  of  war.  Individually,  they  are  very  brave; 
but  their  swords  and  spears  will  hardly  enable  them 
to  resist  European  tactics.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that,   conscious  of  their   weakness,  they  carefully 


Purver  the  Quaker,  and  his  Iranslat'ion  of  tJw  • 
Bible. — Anthony  Purver  was  a  Quaker,  poorer  '■ 
and  less  educated  than  most  of  his  brethren  ;  by  ■ 
trade  a  shoemaker.  Can  any  one  assign  a  reason' 
why  so  many  shoemakers  have  become  eminent  for 
their  genius  or  their  enthusiasm?  The  employ- 
ment is  still,  often  solitary,  and  allows  a  man  to  be! 
meditative.  Anthony  Purver,  as  he  worked  with 
his  awl,  was  over-mastered  with  an  idea  that  he; 
was  called  and  commanded  to  translate  the  scrip- 
tures. His  faith  attributed  the  impulse,  whose' 
origin  he  could  not  trace  in  his  own  will  or  in  thei 
concatenation  of  his  human  thoughts,  to  the  Divine', 
Spirit.  But,  if  he  was  an  enthusiast,  he  was  an' 
enthusiast  of  much  sanity  ;  for  he  sought  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  end  by  the  necessary  means, 
nd  he  did  not  begin  to  translate  till  he  had  mas- 
tered the  original  tongues.  We  know  not  what  as- 
sistance he  received  in  this  great  undertaking,  which 
was  commenced  when  he  had  long  outlived  the 
years  of  physical  docility;  but  if  it  be  true,  aS| 
stated,  that  he  began  with  the  Hebrew  first,  (and' 
it  was  the  natural  course  to  occur  to  his  mind,)  he 
must  have  had  some,  for  there  was  then  no  Hebrew 
and  English  lexicon  or  grammar.  However  he  did 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.! 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  He  afterwards  learned 
Greek,  and  Latin  last  of  all.  But  still  he  could', 
not  have  accomplished  his  purpose  without  pecuni-  ■ 
ary  aid,  and  that  aid  was  liberally  afforded  by  Dr 
Fothergill,  at  whose  sole  expense  Purver's  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  note; 
critical  and  explanatory,  in  two  volumes  folio,  wa: 
printed,  and  appeared  in  1765.  The  cost  of  th< 
work  is  stated  at  not  less  than  £200.  A  short  ac 
count  of  this  extraordinary  effort  of  faith  and  per 
severance  may  be  found  in  Southey's  Omniaiia 
It  is  .-aid  to  be  remarkable  for  a  close  adherence  t' 
the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  not  apparently  attratto 
as  much  notice  among  biblical  scholars  as  the  cu 
riosity,  to  say  no  more,  of  its  production  woul 
seem  to  challenge.  We  never  saw  it  but  once,  au(' 
that  was  in  the  library  of  a  Friend.  We  doubt 
indeed,  whether  any  new  translation,  howeve 
learned,  exact,  or  truly  orthodox,  will  ever  appes 
to  English  christians  to  be  the  real  bible.  Th 
language  of  the  authorized  version  is  the  perfectioi 
of  English,  and  it  can  never  be  written  agaii 
for  the  language  of  prose  is  one  of  the  few  thing 
in  which  the  English  have  really  degenerated 
Our  tongue  has  lost  its  holiness.— i3a?«/«/  Cdi 
ridse. 


vhat  I  felt  in  this  house  twelve  months  ago,  and 
once  since,  when  sitting  in  silence  in  my  own  house. 
And  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has 
received  any  special  communication  from  the  Spirit, 
to  endeavour  to  encourage  his  brethren  in  Christ  to 

seek  this  communion  with  God.     And  I  wish  tojrcad  strategical  works.     Japan  feels  that  Europe 
encourage  you,  my  friends,  to  greater  devotedness  has  made  the  first  breach  in  her  cxclusiveness,  and 


Scandal  is  the  bane  of  the  social  and  domesti' 
circle,  withering  to  the  best  impulses  of  our  natun; 
and  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  all  who  indulge  i^ 


Engage  in  no  business  inconsistent  with  tl 
strictest  morality,  none  in  which  you  cannot  dail^ 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

When  John  Richardson  visited  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  in  the  year  1702,  he  had  an  interview 
,  with  the  Governor,  when  the  following  conversation 
1  occurred : 

The  governor  said,  "I  want  to  know  the  reasons 
why  you  as  a  people  do  not  assist  the  king  and 
country  with  men  and  arms,  for  their  and  your 
own  defence  and  safety,  against  all  that  may  at- 
tempt your  hurt.  I  replied,  the  most  conviucin 
reasons  I  have  to  offer  to  the  governor  are  ;  we 
I  have  neither  precept  nor  example  from  Christ  or 
!  his  apostles,  to  use  the  sword  to  hurt  one  another 
with.  No!  said  he,  what  then  means  that  saying 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  bade  him  that  had  no 
'sword,  sell  his  cloak  or  coat  and  buy  one?  I  re- 
,  plied,  one  of  his  disciples  answered  and  said.  Lord 
1  here  are  two  ;  Christ  said,  it  is  enough.  Now  how 
two  swords  can  be  enough  to  answer  for  a  general 
precept,  I  leave  the  governor  and  all  these  men  to 
[judge.  So  after  a  little  pause  he  said,  in  case  you 
iwere  assaulted  by  robbers,  that  would  break  your 
[house  and  take  what  they  could  get  from  you  ;  or 
upon  the  highway,  and  would  take  your  purse  or 
horse,  what  would  you  do  in  that  case  ?  I  replied, 
J  could  not  directly  auswcr  what  I  should  do  in 
such  a  case,  because  through  the  Lord's  mercy  I 
was  never  yetso  assaulted  ;  but  it  appears  most  likely, 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  keep  my  house  from  being 
broken  up,  and  yet  withal  be  tender  of  men's  lives; 
jand  as  to  the  other  as.-ault,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
known  I  do  not  provide  any  outward  weapon  for  my 
Dwn  defence,  neither  sword,  pistol,  nor  any  such 
like  weapon,  therefore  I  must  rely  upon  the  Lord 
[for  protection  and  help,  who  is  able  to  rescue 
DUt  of  the  hands  of  all  such  ungodly  men  ;  or  if 
|be  does  not,  I  must  endeavour  to  bear  what  th( 
)Lord  suffers  such  to  do  to  me.  The  governor  said 
[5fou  say  well,  for  inasmuch  as  you  have  not  pro 
vided  anything  for  your  own  defence,  you  have 
pothing  to  fly  to  but  the  Lord ;  you  say  very  well 
and  said  he  hoped  what  he  had  offered  had  not 
given  any  offence.  I  replied,  it  was  so  far  from 
jihat,  we  were  glad  he  was  so  free  with  us." 


The  Honest  Hour.— She  repeatedly  expressed  much  to  be  witnessed  which  betrays  tho  evil  in 
in  very  satisfactory  terms,  her  resignation  and  ac-  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  doubt  not  the  presence 
quiescence  with  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  often  of  thousands  of  righteous  men  and  women  in  the 
saying,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  At  one  time  community,  who  arc  the  salt  which  preserves  it  • 
he  spoke  to  her  father  thus  :   "  Dear  father,  thou  and  who  amid  tho  convulsions  and   distress  which 

surround  and   afflict  them,  are  the  objects  of  Di- 


hast  been  a  tender,  affectionate  father  to 
Have  I  not  been  a  dutiful  daughter  to  thee  ?"  IL 
answered  fully  in  the  afiirmativc  ;  and  she  went 
on,  "  Oh,  I  -would  not  have  been  otherwise  for  all 
the  ivorhW  There  was  at  that  time  some  littU 
article  other  apparel,  which  by  some  means  had  bee: 
introduced,  and  which  her  father  thought  not  con 
sistcnt.  He  gently  remarked  it  to  her  ;  and  she 
freely  acknowledged  it  was  wrong ;  saying,  that  it 
proceeded  from  pride,  and  that  those  who  kept 
near  to  the  principle,  [the  Spirit  of  Truth,]  would 
be  preserved  out  of  such  things. — From,  a  memo- 
rial of  Ann  Nuish,  in  Iwr  fifteenth  year. — Fiety 
Fromoted. 


If  there  are  any  that  slight  the  offers  of  a  merci' 
ful  Saviour,  how  deplorable  must  bo  their  condi 
tion. 


THE     FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  20,   1S62. 


[  New  use  far  graves. — When  the  troops  dis- 
mantled the  rebel  batteries  at  Coekpit  and  Shipping 
Points,  on  the  Potomac,  the  soldiers  of  the  Mas- 
iachusetts  First  came  across  numbers  of  graves, 
rhey  were  laid  out  in  the  streets,  carefully  labelled, 
,ind  coutained  pathetic  remonstrances  against  dis- 
lurbing  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  violating  (he 
ianctity  of  the  tomb,  so  that  suspicions  were  en- 
gendered that  the  sacred  dead  might  be  brought  to 
'ife  again,  and  made  to  see  a  little  more  service 
inder  the  sun.  Spades  and  shovels  were  accord- 
ingly brought  into  requisition,  and  speedily  were 
|)xbumed,  not  the  bodies  of  the  departed  confeder- 
|ites,  but  numbers  of  nice  nevv  tents,  packages  of 
slothing,  mess  chests  furnished  with  all  the  appli- 
inces  of  modern  cookery,  trunks  of  various  ar- 
licles,  tools,  ifcc.  The  grave-diggers  were  compli- 
nented  for  the  success  of  their  first  sacrilegious  ex- 
periment and  recommended  to  try  again. 


I  Artesian  Wells  in  Algeria. — M.  Kind,  the  en- 
jineer  of  the  artesian  wells  of  Passy,  has  obtained 
'WO  new  successes  in  Algeria.  In  a  well  sunk  at 
;Iaouoh-Baraki,  in  the  plain  of  Metidje,  at  about 
l37  yards,  a  jet  of  water  was  met,  giving  120 
jallons  a  minute.  The  boring  being  continued  to 
^54  yards,  the  supply  of  water  was  increased,  and 
I'ose  above  the  soil;  its  temperature  was 77  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  In  another  boring,  made  at  Haoueh 
»en-Tallah,  in  the  same  plain,  carried  to  about  220 
fards,  a  fountain  of  water  was  likewise  met  with. 
<— London  Rtview. 


If  we  believe  that  the  present  war  had  its  origin 
in  wickedness,  and  that  He  who  has  a  controversy 
with  sin,  has  permitted  it  to  come  upon  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  our  evil  ways,  by 
bringing  tho  people  to  ponder  on  the  course  they 
have  been  pursuing,  awakening  in  them  a  more  just 
sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  and  a 
more  earnest  endeavour  to  perform  it,  we  ought  to 
be  more  desirous  to  do  our  part  in  the  necessary 
work  of  reformation,  than  to  escape  whatever  por- 
tion of  suffering  may  fall  to  our  lot  in  the  general 
calamity. 

A  succession  of  political  events   during  man 

years  which  preceded  the  present   rebellion,  and  _^  ^ __ 

the  avowed  motives  and  designs  of  its  originators  {as  men  yield  themselves  to  "the"  lu3ts"''whic 
and  abettors,  leave  but  little  doubt  that  slavery  is  in  their  members."  contests  and  blnorlshpr!  wi 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  w, 


vine  regard  and  care,  whose  .supplications  He  will 
hear,  and  in  his  own  time,  answer.  So  likewise  we 
think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  work  of  re- 
formation is  going  on  in  many,  whose' hearts  have 
been  softened  and  coutrited  by  the  afflictions  of  tho 
times,  who  are  learning  more  fully  to  estimate  their 
responsibility,  and  the  necessity  for  them  to  ac- 
knowledge it  before  men,  by  a  more  guarded  life 
and  conversation  ;  and  here  also  is  ground  for  hope 
of  a  termination  of  our  present  national  calamity. 
Would  that  this  reformation  may  prove  to  be  the 
case  among  all  the  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends ! 

Those  who  approve  of  war,  and  place  their  de- 
pendence on  the  sword,  may  take  pride  and  com- 
fort in  the  magnitude  of  their  armies,  the  perfection 
and  deadly  potency  of  their  murderous  enginery; 
and  they  may  rejoice  in  victory,  though  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  human  lives  ;  but  they 
must  also  feel  deeply  every  failure  of  the  power  in 
which  they  trust,  and  be  cast  down  when  defeat 
breaks  the  reed  upon  which  they  lean  for  support. 
But  Friends  while  declaring  themselves  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  against  bearing  arms,  and,  as 
servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  restrained  from 
engaging  in  offensive  or  defensive  war,  renounce 
dependence  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  through  the  sa- 
crifice of  human  life,  for  their  protection,  and  con- 
fess thit  they  look  for  deliverance  and  safety  to  the 
superintending  care  and  mercy  of  Him  without 
ie  knowledge  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ud.  "  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multi- 
tude of  an  host:  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by 
much  strength."  "Behold  the  eye  of  tho  Lord  is 
y  I  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in 
fi  I  Ins  mercy."     While,  therefore,  we  see  that  so  ' 


d  its  unlimited 
continuation  the  chief  object  for  which  it  is  warred. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  had  the  portion  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  not  connected  with  that 
great  evil,  not  been  more  or  less  generally  and 
grieveously  implicated  in  the  transgression  of  the 
Divine  law  in  other  ways,  the  present  scourge 
would  have  overtaken  the  whole  nation.  There  is 
doubtless,  in  both  sections,  guilt  enough  to  render 
it  unbecoming  in  the  people  of  either  to  say  to 
those  of  the  other,  we  are  holier  than  you,  or  to 
claim  exemption  from  correction  because  of  its  be- 
undeserved.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  each 
to  look  to  their  own  sins,  and  strive  to  turn  away 
the  infliction  of  continued  chastisement,  by  repen- 
tance and  amendment  of  life. 

Scripture  testimony  and  scripture  history  equally 
show  that,  where  a  nation,  suffering  under  ca- 
lamity, has  been  brought  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  instruction  ;  to  forsake  its  wrong  doing,  and  walk 

the  way  of  justice  and  truth,  tho  omniscient 
One  sees  the  change  wrought,  and  in  his  pity  re- 
moves the  chastisement  He  has  seen  meet  to  inflict 
for  their  recovery.  Here  then  is  the  main  thine 
that  all  true  christians  ought  to  hope  for,  to  pray 
for  and  to  strive  for ;  far  more  than  for  the  success 
of  armies,  or  the  defeat   and   destruction  of  their 

low  beings. 

How  far  this  desirable  change  for  the  better  may 
be  going  on  secretly  in  tho  hearts  of  very  many, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
its  blessings,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret  aud  rewardeth  openly.     Though  there  is  so 


eir  members,"  contests  and  bloodshed  will  en- 
sue, and  we  must  leave  those  who  take  the  sword 
to  settle  their  disputes,  to  its  bloody  and  bitter 
arbitrament;  though  we  may  hope  for  and  rejoice 
at  the  triumph  of  right  and  justice,  we  cannot  con- 
sistently give  way  to  or  in  any  wise  encourage  the 
martial  and  sanguinary  spirit  which  so  generally 
prevails  in  the  community,  nor,  by  word  or  act, 
show  that  we  are  relying  upon  others  doing  for  us, 
what  we  profess  to  be  religiously  restrained  from 
doing  for  ourselves. 

Where  we  become  leavened  with  the  spirit  of 
war,  and  the  ear  is  kept  constantly  listening  for  the 
accounts  of  the  size  and  efiieiency  of  armies,  or 
for  the  reports  of  battles  fought  or  expected  to  be 
fought ;  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  give  way  to  the 
hopes  or  the  fears  expressed  in  regard  to  tlie  dan- 
ger or  safety  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  country, 
depending  upon  victory  or  defeat,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  the  spirit  stayed  in  quiet  confidence  upon 
the  protecting  care  of  Him  who  alone  can  give 
peace  and  safety. 

It  is  true,  that  while  we  are  in  the  world,  we  must 
partake  of  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  that  abound 
in  it.  Our  connection  with  our  kind,  and  our  in- 
terest in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  will  na- 
turally link  our  sympathies  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  exalt  or  depress 
those  around  us ;  we  may  often  find  cause  to 
mourn  with  those  who  mourn  ;  and  we  may  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  when  it  can  be  done  in  in- 
nocence of  heart,  but  we  think  a  little  reflection 
may  convince  every  Friend  how  much  the  agita- 
tion, the  alarm  and  the  elation  which  so  rapidly 
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each  other  in  the  public  mind,  are  alto- 
gether out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gion that  he  professes,  and  the  mental  condition  he 
should  cultivate. 

SUJIMARY  UF  EVENTS. 

U.MTED  States. — The  Invasion  of  Maryla/id. — As  soon 
as  the  rebel  occupation  of  Frederick  and  adjacent  coun- 
ties was  known  at  Washington,  Gen.  M'Clellan,  witli  an 
adequate  force,  proceeded  in  that  direction,  his  army 
moving  through  Maryland  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Potomac.  The  advance  of  the  U.  S.  army  was  made 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  want  of  reliable  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  re- 
bel force  ;  it  also  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate 
army  into  Virginia  by  the  lower  fords,  at  which  it  en- 
tered Maryland.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  sent  for- 
ward one  of  the  divisions  of  their  army  to  Hagerstown, 
and  evacuated  Frederick  City,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  forces,  after  holding  it  five  days.  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  15,000  men  and  70  pieces  of  artillery,  is  reported 
to  have  proceeded  simultaneously  to  Williamsport,  and 
there  crossed  into  Virginia.  This  movement  placed  him 
above  Harper's  Ferry,  where  a  considerable  Union  force 
was  stationed,  and  it  was  not  doubled  that  a  strong 
effort  would  be  made  by  Jackson  to  effect  its  recapture. 
Heavy  cannonading  bad  been  heard  in  that  direction  on 
the  13th  and  14th  inst.  Gen.  Burnsidc's  division  of  the 
Federal  army  passed  through  Frederick  City  on  the  13th, 
the  advance  guard  having  entered  the  previous  evening. 
A  rebel  train  of  100  ammunition  and  subsistence  wa- 
gons was  captured  by  Gen.  Franklin,  together  with  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  rebels  burned  a  great  num- 
ber of  wagons  to  prevent  their  capture.  About  450  of 
the  Southern  troops  were  left  sick  iu  Frederick.  The 
Federal  forces  continued  to  press  upon  the  retreating 
columns  of  the  rebels,  and  several  engagements  occur- 
red. One,  on  the  14th  inst.,  is  described  by  General 
M'Clellan  as  a  very  severe  battle,  resulting  in  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  rebels.  It  was  fought  on  the  Middle- 
town  Heights,  with  Loogstreet's  division  of  the  South- 
ern army.  General  Reno,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was  killed. 
Gen.  M'Clellan  was  uncertain  whether  the  rebels  would 
continue  their  retreat,  or  .renew  the  contest  next  day. 
The  mail  communication  between  Washington  and  Fre- 
derick has  been  resumed.  On  the  15th,  all  apprehen- 
sion of  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  had  passed  away. 

Later  despatches  from  Gen.  M'Clellan  show  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  14th  inst.,  the  several  divisions  of  the  two 
hostile  armies  extending  through  a  line  of  many  miles, 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  direction  of  Hagerstown. 
The  defeat  and  rout  of  the  rebels  is  said  to  have  been 
complete  in  all  quarters.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners. 
Those  who  escaped  fled  toward  the  river,  closely  pursued 
by  the  U.  S.  troops.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  army  is 
said  not  to  be  very  severe. 

The  Condition  of  the  Rebel  Army. — All  accounts  con- 
cur as  to  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  Confederate 
troops  in  and  around  Frederick.  They  were  generally 
barefoot  and  in  tatters,  with  matted  beard  and  hair,  and 
complexions  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  'They 
were,  however,  well  armed,  mostly  in  good  health,  and 
seemed  innred  to  hardship  and  suffering.  It  appears 
also  that  the  rebel  soldiers  conducted  themselves  re- 
markably well  towards  the  'inhabitants.  No  one  was 
interfered  with  or  questioned  with  regard  to  his  political 
sentiments,  and  no  soldier  was  permitted  even  to  ad- 
dress a  woman  in  the  streets,  unless  first  spoken  to.  At 
one  place  a  large  body  of  troops  was  encamped  between 
a  peach  orchard  and  a  corn  field,  yet  such  was  the  strict 
discipline  enforced,  that  not  a  peach  or  nn  ear  of  corn 
was  taken.  They  usually  offered  Confederate  notes  in 
payment  for  their  purchases,  and  when  this  was  refused, 
would  give  other  money,  or  quietly  leave.  Gen.  Lee, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  issued  a  proclamation  at  Frederick,  re- 
presenting to  the  people  of  Maryland  that  the  Confe- 
derate army  had  come  to  liberate  them  from  the  yoke  of 
the  United  States  government.  It  is  said  the  rebels  ex- 
pected the  people  of  Maryland  would  flock  to  their  stan- 
dard, but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred men  having  joined  their  army.  The  few  d.ays  which 
elapsed  before  being  disturbed  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  were 
diligently  employed  by  the  rebels  in  collecting  supplies, 
large  quantities  of  which  were  sent  over  to  Virginia. 

Virginia. — The  rebels  have  recently  obtained  some 
advantages  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  After  se- 
veral engagements,  the  detachments  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
stationed  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  have  been  compelled 
to  evacuate  Gauley,  and  retreat  down  the  Kanawha. 
Before  leaving,  they  destroyed  the  salt  works  as  far  as 


practicable.  Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  State  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  form  a  division  for  Gen.  Floyd,  to  be  employed 
chiefly  in  Western  Virginia.  The  men  are  to  be  raised 
by  draft,  and  the  utmost  activity  is  urged  upon  the  of- 
ficers engaged  in  the  work. 

Kentucky. — The  threatened  attack  upon  Cincinnati 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The 
rebel  army,  on  the  13th,  had  UWea  back  to  Florence, 
where  they  were  fortifying  themselves.  It  is  reported 
that  Gen.  Buckner,  with  10,000  men,  was  about  enter- 
ing Kentucky  from  Tennessee.  MaysviUe,  a  city  of  se- 
ven thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river, 
sixty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  has  been  taken  by  the  re- 
bels. They  attacked  Augusta  on  the  Ohio  river,  forty- 
five  miles  from  Cincinnati,  but  were  repulsed.  The 
whole  State  appears  to  be  in  a  ferment,  and  in  nearly 
all  sections,  guerilla  bands  are  being  organized,  and  en- 
listments going  on  for  the  rebel  army.  It  is  stated  that 
many  men  who  have  heretofore  professed  Union  senti- 
ments, are  now  joining  the  rebels. 

Tennessee. — Clarksville,  Tenn.,  has  been  recaptured 
from  the  rebels  by  a  detachment  of  the  U.  S.  troops  sent 
from  Fort  Donelson.  The  rebels  captured  and  burnt 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Terry,  in  consequence  of  ber  having 
grounded  on  a  shoal  in  the  Tennessee  river.  Mumfords- 
ville  was  attacked  recently  by  a  rebel  force  of  from  5000 
to  7000  men.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  The  Union 
loss  is  said  to  have  been  only  35  men;  that  of  the  re- 
bels more  than  500. 

Missouri. — In  compliance  with  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Gen.  Scholefield  has  ordered  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  of  the  District  of  Missouri  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Confiscation  Act, 
so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  are  subject  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  this  District.  The  property  liable  to 
confiscation  in  the  District,  is  estimated  at  fifty  millions 
of  dollars. 

North  Carolina. — Washington,  N.  C,  was  attacked  on 
the  6th  by  1200  rebels.  They  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss. 

Louisiana. — The  health  of  New  Orleans,  up  to  the  1st 

St.,  had  been  unprecedently  good.  There  was,  how- 
ever, great  suffering  among  the  poor,  no  less  than  8000 
families  requiring  public  assisiance.  The  city  was  still 
threatened  by  the  rebels,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely secure  against  attack.  The  Union  feeling  in  the 
city  is  represented  to  be  on  the  increase. 

New  York. — The  specie,  in  the  New  York  city  banks, 
is  still  on  the  increase.  At  the  last  weekly  statement, 
it  amounted  to  $37,125,245.  The  money  market  is  am- 
ply supplied,  the  rate  on  call  being  4J  per  cent.  The 
following  were  the  quotations  on  the  15th  inst.  Uplands 
cotton,  56J  cts.  a  57  cts.;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.06 
a  §1.13;  red  winter  Western,  $1.21  a  $1.24;  rye,  75 
cts.  a  83  cts. ;  mixed  Western  corn,  57  cts.  a  59  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  276. 

The  Colontzalion  Scheme. — It  is  stated  from  Washing- 
ton, that  about  4000  of  the  more  desirable  class  of  co- 
loured persons  have  already  given  information  of  their 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  President's  colonization 
plan.  The  first  expedition  for  Central  America  will,  it 
is  slated,  go  out  early  next  month,  under  the  care  of 
Senator  Pomeroy.  It  will  consist  of  500  emigrants,  pro- 
vided with  implements  of  husbandry,  and  everything 
necessary  to  their  comfort  and  industry. 

Southern  Neii's. — The  rebel  newspapers  sometimes  con- 
tain items  which  throw  light  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
Richmond  Despatch  of  the  5th  and  6th  states,  that  the 
Confederate  force  operating  against  Washington,  is 
150,000  men.  Jefferson  Davis  has  appointed  the  18lh 
of  the  present  month  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to  assemble 
for  worship,  and  to  render  praise  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
late  successes  of  the  Confederate  arms.  Richmond  pa- 
pers of  the  8th  contain  General  Lee's  report  of  the  bat- 
tles at  Bull  Run  and  Manassas.  According  to  his  ac- 
count. Pope  was  defeated  in  every  engagement.  The 
following  named  rebel  generals  were  wounded,  some  of 
them  severely,  viz :  Ewell,  Trimble,  Taliafero,  Fields, 
Jenkins,  and  Mahone.  Gen.  Lee  says,  "  About  7000  pri- 
soner«  have  been  already  paroled,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  small  arms  collected  from  the  field,  and  thirtj 
pieces  of  cannon  captured,  besides  a  number  of  wagons, 
ambulances,  &c.  A  large  number  of  arms  still  remain 
on  the  ground.  For  want  of  transp'ortation,  valuable 
stores  had  to  be  destroyed  as  captured,  while  the  enemy, 
at  their  various  depots,  are  reported  to  have  burned 
many  millions  of  property  in  their  retreat."  The  Rich- 
mond Examiner  declares  that  it  will  be  "  utterly  impos- 
sible to  subsist  a  large  army  in  Northern  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.     The  ravages  of  war  for  the  last 


eighteen  months  have  made  the  country  almost  a  desert, 
reducing  it  nearly  to  the  condition  of  Middle  Germany, 
after  the  thirty  years'  war.  Hence  it  contends,  the  army 
must  either  retire  southward,  or  find  subsistence  on 
Northern  soil.  Gen.  Beauregard's  health  has  been  re- 
stored, and  he  has  returned  to  active  service. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  5th  inst.  The  Peace 
Society  of  London  has  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  urging  that  the  time  has  come  when 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  destructive 
conflict  that  is  being  carried  on.  It  deprecates  any  in- 
terference with  American  affairs,  but  such  as  would 
prove  acceptable  to  Americans,  but  says,  "  surely  the 
idea  of  friendly  mediation  may  be  entertained  without 
any  derogation  of  national  dignity."  It  argues  that 
there  are  only  two  alternatives  to  issue  out  of  the  war — 
either  the  utter  extermination  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
it,  or  some  form  of  accommodation  and  compromise  be- 
tween the  contending  sides.  It  asks,  "  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  recourse  to  the  latter  at  once,  before  the  feelings 
of  the  North  and  South  become  hopelessly  inflamed  with 
the  most  bitter  animosity  and  vengeance  I" 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  almost  exhausted. 
Uplands  were  quoted  at  30d.,  and  Orleans,  31rf.  Bread- 
stufl's  dull,  with  a  downward  tendency. 

The  trial  of  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  was  to  take 
place  immediately.  He  had  requested  permission  to 
exile  himself 


RECEIPTS.  ; 

Received  from  R.  Townsend,  N.   J.,  per  C.  E.  Gau=r>, 

$2,  vol.  36 ;   from  R.  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  $6,  vols.  2s.  j;i, 

and  36;  from  Joseph  Walton,  0.,  per  Jesse  Halt,  agt.,  ^2, 

vol.  36. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND.  '. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  statement  of  our  Airmit, 
Geo.  Harrison,  ofManchester,  England,  rendering  it  il'li- 
cult  to  appropriate  the  money  remitted  to  us,  by  him,  to 
the  proper  accounts,  we  have  to  request  that  subsrii- 
bers  for  "The  Friend,"  in  England,  Ireland  and  ScotlniMl, 
who  have  made  any  payments  on  account,  for  the  ;'.4ili, 
35th  or  36th  volumes,  to  G.  H.,  (who  desires  to  be  rt- 
leased  from  the  agency,)  will  hand  to  our  agents,  Jo5i|ih 
Armfield,  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Lon- ! 
don,  or  John  G.  Sargent,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland, ' 
England,  statements  of  money  paid,  and  the  volumes 
for  which  it  was  paid  by  them. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FKANKFORD,  (tWENTY-THIBD  WARD,  PUILADELl'H  H  . ) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WouiniNi.- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  I'lrrk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.  Applications  may  be  made 
to      Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street, 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-T   ivn 
Boarding  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  tSi  !      • 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail   W.    I 
Fr.izer  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.cu 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  t>  ■ 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  Scho. 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  73'J 
St.;  Deborah  M".  Willianison,  1024 Arch  St.,  or  Rd 
S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


Died,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Edward  Bonsall  ;  an  esteenu 
member  of  Salem  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  eighty-scveui 
year  of  his  age. 

,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Sixth-day,  tl 

5th  inst.,  Mary  Hornor,  widow  of  Benjamin  Horn'or, 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

WxM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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The  Explorers  of  Aastralia. 

(Continued  from  page  IS.) 

Of  the  expedition  for  discovery  undertaken  by 
-  Eyre,  we  have  the  following  notice : 

"  The  South  Coast,  from  Fowler's  Bay  to  King 
eorge's  Sound,  lay  as  Captain  Flinders  had 
jetched  it  from  his  ship.  Indeed,  down  to  the 
resent  time.  Eyre  himself  is  the  solitary  white 
lan  who  has  trod  its  desolate  wilds.  From  the 
immit  of  the  cliffs,  which  had  frowned  down  on 
le  topmasts  of  H.  M.  S.  '  Investigator,'  stretched 
iland  a  table-land  without  rise  or  fall,  until  a 
ense  and  impenetrable  skirting  of  scrub  hid  it 
cm  sight.  This  table-land  Eyre  had  now  ascer- 
lined  to  be  an  unbroken  sheet  of  limestone.  At 
be  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the  action  of  the  current 
ad  hollowed  out  immense  caverns  ;  and,  occasion- 
lly,  huge  portions  of  the  rock  became  detached 
nd  tumbled  into  the  ocean,  showing  by  the  ra- 
idity  with  which  they  were  engulfed,  tbe'llopeless- 
ess  of  finding  any  path  by  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
nland,  the  country  seemed  equally  unpromising, 
nd  the  only  portion  capable  of  sustaining  animal 
xistenoe  was  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the 
dge  of  the  table-land,  overlooking  the  sea.  Here 
16  action  of  the  wind  had  collected  some  scattered 
caps  of  sand,  on  which  grew  a  few  tufts  of  sour 
rass  and  salsolaceous  herbs.  But  already  from 
'owler's  Bay  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight,  nei- 
ler  lake,  pond,  nor  stream  had  been  discovered  ; 
nd  we  may  now  say  that  from  Fowler's  Bay  to 
king  George's  Sound,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
500  miles,  no  vestige  of  a  water-course,  nor  any 
irface-lake,  or  pond  was  met.  During  the  day,  a 
;rong  wind  blows  from  the  interior,  sometimes 
jorching  iu  its  heat,  and  loaded  with  fine  sand, 
'owards  evening,  this  is  met  by  a  chilling  breeze, 
jming  up  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean  ;  and 
oubtless  to  the  action  of  these  two  winds  is  to  be 
ttributed  the  deposition  of  sand  on  the  limestone 
irface  along  the  edge  of  this  exposed  table-land. 
)ccasionally,  at  intervals  of  150  and  200  miles, 
ae  sand  had  been  formed  into  a  cluster  of  hills, 
nd  on  digging  down  to  the  limestone,  at  these 
laces,  a  little  brackish  water  was  found  to  ooze 
ut  between  the  sand  and  the  rock.  Strange  as  it 
lay  seem,  this  was  the  only  water  at  all  approacb- 
ig  fresh,  which  could  be  discovered  along  the 
fhole  course  of  this  terrible  journey. 

"  In  undertaking  this  most  forbidding  task,  Eyre 


had  determined  to  risk  the  life  of  no  European 
save  himself.  The  men  composing  the  North  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  had,  therefore,  been  sent  back 
to  Adelaide.  But  the  overseer  of  the  party,  a  ser- 
vant long  in  the  employment  of  Eyre,  and  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  courage,  refused  to  leave  his 
master,  and  Eyre  at  length  consented  to  accept  his 
assistance.  In  addition,  he  retained  two  aboriginal 
young  men,  who  had  been  some  time  in  his  service 
on  his  farm,  and  a  third  aboriginal,  named  Wylie, 
a  native  of  King  George's  Sound,  who  lately  ar- 
rived in  Adelaide  iu  a  vessel  which  had  touched 
there.  With  these.  Eyre  commenced  making  some 
necessary  preparations,  and  giving  his  horses  rest 
before  finally  leaving  Fowler's  Bay.  He  had  in- 
formed the  Governor,  by  letter,  of  the  resolution 
which  he  had  formed,  but,  in  addition,  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  disbanded  expedition  made  known, 
on  their  return  to  Adelaide,  the  great  difficulties 
which  Eyre  had  already  experienced  in  his  several 
efforts  to  round  the  Great  Bight,  and  the  singular- 
ly unpromising  nature  of  the  country  beyond  its 
head.  From  these  it  appeared  that  Eyre  was  ad- 
vancing on  certain  destruction,  and  a  Government 
sloop  was  immediately  despatched  to  Fowler's  Bay 
with  a  strong  recommendation  from  the  Governor 
to  return,  accompanied  by  an  official  approval  of 
his  conduct  as  leader  of  the  late  Northern  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  But  Eyre's  resolution  was  not  to 
be  changed,  and  the  sloop  returned  to  Adelaide 
without  him.  '  We  were  now  alone,'  he  writes, 
'  myself,  my  overseer,  and  the  three  native  boys, 
with  a  fearful  task  before  us.  The  bridge  was 
broken  down  behind  us,  and  we  must  succeed  in 
reaching  King  George's  Sound,  or  perish.  No 
middle  course  remained.'  Having  constructed  bags 
to  hold  water,  and  having  given  the  cattle  suffi- 
cient rest.  Eyre  commenced  his  journey.  His  stock 
of  provisions  then  consisted  of  some  sheep  remain- 
ing over  from  the  disbanded  expedition,  and  a  few 
bags  of  flour.  The  head  of  the  Great  Bight  was 
again  rounded,  and  the  same  forbidding  nature  of 
country  was  found  to  extend  along  its  western  arm 
— the  only  vegetation  being  a  few  scattered  tufts  of 
grass,  and  the  only  water  being  procured  from 
beneath  the  sandhills,  occurring  at  intervals  of  100 
and  200  miles. 

"  That  man  or  beast  should  travel  through  a 
succession  of  such  intervals,  extending  over  upwards 
of  1500  miles,  is  indeed  wonderful,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, wholly  without  parallel.  Sometimes  a  group 
of  sandhills  occurred  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days' 
march  ;  more  frequently,  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  not  a  drop  of  water,  was  met  for  a  whole  week, 
and  human  endurance,  taxed  beyond  what  it  might 
be  believed  possible  for  human  endurance  to  sus- 
tain, was  no  longer  supported  by  the  hope  that  an- 
other group  was  yet  in  advance,  or  that  retreat 
was  possible.  Eyre's  progress  during  one  of  these 
long  intervals  between  water  and  water,  may  be 
thus  sketched.  After  a  halt  of  three  or  four  days 
at  one  of  these  groups  of  sandhills  to  recruit,  the 
horses  were  again  loaded  for  a  fresh  start,  the  bags 
were  filled  with  water,  and  the  sheep  were  led  out 
of  their  pen.  For  two  or  three  days  the  horses 
were  able  to  carry  the  few  bags  of  flour,  water,  and 


other  necessary  baggage.  On  the  fourth  day  their 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
lighten  their  loads — the  rejected  articles  being  left 
on  the  wayside.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  the 
horses  became  totally  exhausted,  and  no  exertions 
could  force  them  to  proceed  further.  Leaving  them 
also  stretched  on  the  wayside.  Eyre  and  his  men, 
with  the  empty  water-bags,  hurried  forward  until 
the  next  group  of  sandhills  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  Arriving  at  these,  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  scoop  out  a  well,  considerable  labour 
and  delay  being  occasioned  by  the  repeated  falling 
in  of  the  sand.  Reaching  the  surface  of  the  lime- 
stone, they  quenched  their  thirst,  and  took  a  few 
hours'  rest  while  the  water-bags  were  filling.  The 
whole  party  then  shouldered  their  bags,  and  pro- 
ceeded back  to  the  horses ;  and  these  they  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  bringing  on  by  easy  stages  to 
the  sandhills ;  though  occasionally  they  found  one 
of  the  wretched  and  worn-out  animals  in  its  last 
struggles.  Having  brought  everything  living  to 
the  water,  the  most  laborious  task  yet  remained. 
Their  provisions  and  a  few  indispensable  articles 
were  still  strewed  along  their  track  ;  and,  while  the 
horses  were  taking  some  rest,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  back  and  collect  them.  Eyre  and  his  men  car- 
rying them  on  their  backs  a  distance  of  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  miles.  In  addition  to  these  immense 
labours,  a  further  task  devolved  on  Eyre  and  the 
overseer.  The  horses,  though  found  unable  to  en- 
dure the  same  privation  as  the  men,  were,  never- 
theless, essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  party. 
Notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  the  want  of  water 
made  them  restless  during  the  night,  and,  wheu 
not  closely  watched,  they  seized  every  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  last  watering-place — the  scattered 
position  of  the  few  tufts  of  herbage  rendering  it 
impossible  to  tether  them.  Nor  could  so  import- 
ant a  task  be  safely  entrusted  to  aborigines.  Eyre 
and  the  overseer,  therefore,  agreed  to  divide  each 
night  between  them,  so  as  by  strict  watch,  to  en- 
sure the  possession  of  the  horses  in  the  morning. 

"  In  this  manner  Eyre  and  his  small  party  had 
toiled  on  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  had  now  ac- 
complished more  than  half  their  journey,  when  an 
appalling  act  of  treachery  plunged  him  in  fresh  dif- 
ficulties, and  seemed  to  render  his  ultimate  escape 
hopeless.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  long  stages 
between  water  and  water,  they  had  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  Eyre  had  taken  the  first  watch 
over  the  horses.  It  was  approaching  towards  raid- 
night,  when  Eyre's  watch  would  expire,  and  he 
would  be  relieved  by  the  overseer.  The  horses  in 
their  restlessness  had  led  him  some  distance  from 
the  camp,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  interrupted  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  over  these  desolate  wilds. 
Startled  by  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  Eyre  imme- 
diately hastened  back  to  camp. 

"  '  I  met  the  King  George's  Sound  native,  Wylie, 
running  towards  me,  and  in  great  alarm,  crying, 
"  Oh,  iVIassa,  oh,  Massa !  come  here;"  but  could 
gain  no  information  from  him,  as  to  what  had  oc- 
curred. Upon  reaching  the  encampment,  which  I 
did  in  about  five  minutes  after  the  shot  was  fired, 
I  was  horror-struck  to  find  my  poor  overseer  welt- 
ering iu  his  blood,  and  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.- 
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Glancing  hastily  around  the  camp,  I  found  it  de- 
serted by  the  two  younger  native  boys  ;  whilst  the 
scattered  fragments  of  our  baggage,  which  I  left 
carefully  piled  up  under  the  oil-skin,  lay  thrown 
about  in  wild  disorder,  and  at  once  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  harrowing  scene  before  me.  Upon 
raising  the  body  of  my  faithful  but  ill-fated  fol- 
lower, 1  found  that  he  was  beyond  all  human  aid. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  left  breast  with  a 
ball.  The  last  convulsions  of  death  were  upon 
him,  and  he  expired  almost  immediately  after  our 
arrival. 

"  '  The  frightfiil,  the  appalling  truth  now  burst 
upon  me,  that  I  was  alone  in  the  desert.  He  who 
had  faithfully  served  me  for  many  years,  who  had 
followed  my  fortunes  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity, 
who  bad  accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  and 
whose  attachment  to  me  had  been  his  sole  induce 
ment  to  remain  with  me  in  this  last  and,  to  him, 
alas !  fatal  journey,  was  now  no  more.  For 
instant,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  it  had 
been  my  own  fate,  instead  of  his.  The  horrors  of 
my  situation  glared  upon  me  with  such  startling 
reality,  as,  for  an  instant,  almost  to  paralyse  the 
mind.  At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  wildt 
and  most  inhospitable  wastes  of  Australia,  with 
fierce  wind  raging  in  unison  with  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence before  me,  1  was  left  with  a  single  native, 
whose  fidelity  1  could  not  rely  upon,  and  who,  for 
ought  I  knew,  might  be  in  league  with  the  other  two, 
who,  perhaps,  were  even  now  lurking  about,  with  a 
view  of  taking  away  my  own  life,  as  they  had  done 
that  of  the  overseer.  Three  days  had  passed  away 
since  we  left  the  last  water,  and  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful when  we  might  find  any  more.  Six  hundred 
miles  of  country  had  to  be  traversed  before  I  could 
hope  to  obtain  the  slightest  aid  or  assistance  of  any 
kind,  whilst  1  knew  not  that  a  single  drop  of  wa- 
ter or  an  ounce  of  flour  had  been  left  by  these  mur- 
derers from  a  stock  that  had  previously  been  so 
small.' 

"  Their  small  store  of  flour  had  indeed  been  the 
incentive  to  this  horrible  deed.  The  two  natives 
had  taken  with  them  all  the  flour  and  water  they 
could  carry,  and  the  double-barrelled  guns  of  Eyre 
and  the  overseer,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  a  rifle  which  bad  a  ball  fast  in  the 
breech,  and  was  useless  for  the  time.  The  en- 
campment showed  that  they  had  laid  their  plan 
for  murdering  the  overseer  over  night;  but,  as  the 
country  around  was  entirely  destitute  of  food,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  perished  as  soon  as  their 
stock  of  flour  was  exhausted. 

"  'After  obtaining  possession,'  continued  Eyre, 
'  of  all  the  remaining  arms,  useless  as  they  were  at 
the  moment,  with  some  ammunition,  I  made  no 
examination  then,  but  hurried  away  from  the  fear- 
ful scene,  accompanied  by  the  King  George's  Sound 
native,  to  search  for  the  horses,  knowing  that,  if 
they  got  away  now,  no  chance  whatever  would  re- 
main of  saving  our  lives.  Already  the  wretched 
animals  had  wandered  to  a  considerable  distance; 
and  although  the  night  was  moonlight,  yet  the  belts 
of  scrub,  intersecting  the  plains,  were  so  numerous 
and  dense  that,  for  a  long  time,  we  could  not  find 
them.  Having  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  last,  Wylie 
and  I  remained  with  them  watching  them  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night ;  but  they  were  very 
restless,  and  gave  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  With  an 
aching  heart,  and  in  most  painful  reflection,  I  pass- 
ed this  dreadful  night,  every  moment  appearing  to 
be  protracted  to  an  hour,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
daylight  would  never  appear.  About  midnight  the 
wind  ceased,  and  it  became  bitterly  cold  and  "frosty. 
I  had  nothing  on  hut  a  shirt  aud  a  pair  of  trowscrs, 
and  suffered  most  acutely  from  the  cold.  To  men- 
tal anguish  was  now  added  intense  bodily  pain. 


Suffering  and  distress  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed 
me,  and  life  seemed  hardly  worth  the  effort  neces 
sary  to  prolong  it.  Ages  can  never  efface  the  hor^ 
rors  of  this  single  night,  nor  would  the  wealth  of 
the  world  tempt  me  to  go  through  similar  ones 
again.' 

"  With  daylight,  Eyre  and  Wylie  prepared  to 
hasten  from  this  dreadful  scene.  There  was  not 
sufficient  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  limestone  to 
bury  the  body  of  the  overseer,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  wrap  his  blanket  around  it.  The 
sheep  had  all  been  consumed,  or  perished  on  th 
journey.  Forty  pounds  of  flour  was  now  their  only 
stock  of  provisions;  and,  abandoning  everythin 
else,  save  his  charts  and  papers,  Eyre  hurried  from 
the  spot  with  his  solitary  attendant,  Wylie.  The 
two  natives  again  appeared  before  starting,  am 
made  efforts  to  gain  over  Wylie,  but  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  speak  to  Eyre,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  they  disappeared  in  the  desert. 

"  The  two  travellers  were  now  obliged  to  live 
chiefly  on  their  horses,  curing  the  flesh  in  the  sun, 
and  carrying  on  a  suflScient  quantity  for  some  days' 
consump  ion.  On  these  occasions,  Eyre,  in  the 
midst  of  such  overwhelming  troubles,  records  in  hi; 
note-book  the  strange  appetite  of  Wylie  for  horse 
flesh.  When  a  horse  was  killed,  he  ate  several  pounds 
before  lying  down.  During  the  night  he  got  up  almost 
hourly  to  resume  his  feast.  He  lay  on  the  ground 
He  roared  in  agonies  of  indigestion.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  rest  a  day.  He  was  very  bad  ; 
much  walk  had  made  him  bad  ;  he  was  curing 
himself  with  horse-flesh.  In  the  morning  he  loaded 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  illness,  with  choice 
pieces,  and,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  left  behind  him 
all  he  could  not  carry.  The  singular  wall  of  cl  ~ 
too,  retired  inland,  and  they  were  enabled  to  gain 
access  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  occasionally 
caught  a  stinging  ray-fish.  At  length,  when  hu 
man  nature  threatened  to  sink  under  such  long- 
continued  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  to  reach  tbe 
settlement  at  King  George's  Sound,  now  close 
hand,  appeared  beyond  their  strength,  a  whal 
barque  was  sighted  off  the  coast.  On  perceiving 
their  signals,  the  commander — Captain  llossiter,  of 
the  French  whaling-ship  '  Mississippi' — sent  a  boat 
for  them,  and  they  were  received  on  board  with 
much  hospitality.  After  recruiting  themselves  here 
for  some  weeks,  they  were  again  landed,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  settlement,  where  they  arrived 
July,  1841,  after  an  absence  of  over  twelve  months 
from  Adelaide." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 

From  '■  Half  Hours." 

Bental  Stimnlns  Necessary  lo  Eiercise. 
That  exercise  should  always  spring  from,  and 
be  continued  under,  the  influence  of  an  active  and 
harmonious  nervous  and  mental  stimulus,  will 
scarcely  require  any  additional  evidence ;  but  as 
the  principle  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  or  acted 
upon,  a  few  remarks  seem  still  to  be  called  for  to 
enforce  its  observance.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
muscles  are  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the  will,  might  of  it- 
self lead  to  the  inference  that  a  healthy  mental 
ulus  ought  to  be  considered  an  essential  con- 
dition or  accompaniment  of  exercise;  aud,  accord- 

gly,  the  muscular  action  becomes  easy  and  pleas- 
ant under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement,  and 

vigorous  nervous  impulse  is  useful  in  sustaining 
and  directing  it.  Ou  the  other  hand,  how  difficult, 
wearisome,  and  inefficient,  muscular  contraction 
becomes  when  the  mind,  which  directs  it,  is  languid 
or  absorbed  by  other  employments  I  Hence  the 
superiority,  as  exercises  for  the  young,  of  social 
and  inspiriting  games,  which,  by  their  joyous  and 


boisterous  mirth,  call  forth  the  requisite  nervoc 
stimulus  to  put  the  muscles  into  vigorous  and  \i 
ried  action  ;  and  hence  the  utter  inefficiency  ( 
the  dull  and  monotonous  daily  walk  which  set-  a 
physiological  conditions  at  defiance,  and  which,  i 
so  many  schools,  is  made  to  supersede  the  exerci; 
which  it  only  counterfeits.  Even  the  playful  gaa 
boiling  and  varied  movements  which  are  socharac 
teristic  of  the  young  of  all  animals,  man  not  ej- 
cepted,  and  which  are  at  once  so  pleasing  and  a, 
tractive,  might  have  taught  us  that  activity  of  feelin' 
and  affection,  and  sprightliness  of  mind,  are  ii' 
tended  by  nature  to  be  the  sources  and  accompan ' 
ments  of  healthful  and  invigorating  muscular  ej' 
ercise ;  and  that  the  system  of  bodily  confinemei- 
and  mental  cultivation  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
calculated  to  inflict  lasting  injury  on  all  who  at 
subjected  to  its  restraints.  The  buoyancy  of  spir^ 
and  comparative  independence  enjoyed  by  boi; 
when  out  of  school  prevent  them  from  sufferio- 
under  it  so  much  as  girls  do ;  but  the  mischii" 
done  to  both  is  the  more  unpardonable  when 
does  occur,  because  it  might  so  easily  have  bee 
entirely  avoided.  Even  in  some  infant  school 
where  properly  conducted  exercise  ought  to  be  coi. 
sidered  as  a  necessary  of  life,  the  principle  on  whic' 
I  am  insisting  is  so  little  understood  or  valuec] 
that  no  play-grounds  have  been  provided,  and  tl 
very  best  means  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  trait 
ing — play  with  companions — has,  to  the  great  ii 
jury  of  the  poor  children,  been  wholly  omitte< 
Under  judicious  direction  the  play-ground  afforc 
the  most  valuable  and  effective  aid  to  the  parei 
and  teacher,  not  only  in  eliciting  the  highest  degre 
of  physical  health,  but  in  developing  tbe  generi 
character  by  the  practical  inculcation  of  inor: 
principle,  kindness,  and  affection,  in  the  daily  an 
hourly  conduct  of  the  children  committed  to  the 
charge.  A  double  evil  is  thus  incurred  in  its  n( 
gleet  or  omission. 

Facts,  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  influence  ( 
a  mental  stimulus  as  the  only  legitimate  source  ( 
muscular  activity,  abound  everywhere,  and  must  b 
familiar  to  every  reflecting  mind  ;  but  as  the  prac 
tical  influences  deducible  from  them  have,  to 
great  extent,  escaped  the  notice  of  parents  an 
teachers*!  shall  add  a  few  remarks  in  their  fartht 
elucidation. 

Every  body  knows  how  wearisome  and  disagret 
able  it  is  to  saunter  along,  without  having  some  ol 
ject  to  attain  ;  and  how  listless  and  unprofitabl 
a  walk  taken  against  the  inclination,  and  mcrel 
for  exercise,  is,  compared  to  the  same  exertio 
made  in  pursuit  of  an  object  on  which  we  are  ic 
tent.  The  difference  is,  simply,  that  in  the  forme 
case  the  muscles  are  obliged  to  work  without  th; 
full  nervous  impulse  which  nature  has  dccrtcl  t 
be  essential  to  their  healthy  and  energetic  action 
and  that,  in  the  latter,  the  nervous  impulse  is  i 
full  and  harmonious  operation.  The  great  super] 
ority  of  active  sports,  botanical  and  geological  ex' 
cursions,  gardening  and  turning,  as  means  of  es 
ercise,  over  mere  monotonous  movements,  is  refei 
able  to  the  same  priuciple.  Every  kind -of  youth 
ful  play  and  mechanical  operation  interests  in 
excites  the  mind,  as  well  as  occupies  the  bodj 
and,  by  thus  placing  the  muscles  in  the  best  pos; 
tion  for  wholesome  and  beneficial  esertiou.  ec 
ables  them  to  act  without  fatigue,  for  a  length  c 
time  which,  if  occupied  in  mere  walking  for  cxei 
cise,  would   utterly  exhaust  their  powers. 

The  elastic  spring,  the  bright  eye,  the  cheerfi 
glow  of  beings  thus  excited,  form  a  perfect  cot 
trastto  the  spiritless  and  inanimate  aspect  of  man 
of  our  boarding-school  processions ;  and  the  n 
suits,  in  point  of  health  and  activity,  are  not  le^ 
different.     So  influcDtial,  indeed,  is  the  nervou 
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timulus,  that  examples  have  occurred  of  strong 
jental  emotions  having  instantaneously  given  life 
nd  vigor  to  paralytic  limbs.  This  has  happened 
3  cases  of  shipwrecks,  fires,  and  sea-fights,  and 
hows  how  indispensable  it  is  to  have  the  mind  en- 
aged  and  interested  along  with  the  muscles. 

The  amount  of  bodily  exertion  of  which  soldiers 
re  capable  is  well  known  to  be  prodigiously  in- 
reased  by  the  mental  stimulus  of  pursuit,  of  fight- 
irr,  or  of  victory.  In  the  retreat  of  the  French 
■om  Moscow,  for  example,  when  no  enemy  was 
ear,  the  soldiers  became  depressed  in  courage  and 
nfeebled  in  body,  and  nearly  sank  to  the  earth 
irough  exhaustion  and  cold ;  but  no  sooner  did 
ae  report  of  the  Russian  guns  sound  in  their  ears, 
r  the  gleam  of  hostile  bayonets  flash  in  their  eyes, 
iian  now  life  seemed  to  pervade  them,  and  they 
lielded  powerfully  the  arms  which,  a  few  mo- 
iients  before,  they  could  scarcely  drag  along  the 
(round.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  enemy 
|:pulsed,  and  the  nervous  stimulus  which  animated 
jieir  muscles  withdrawn,  than  their  feebleness  re- 
j.rned. 

The  same  important  principle  was  implied  in  the 
Slvice  which  the  spectator  tells  us  was  given  by  a 
pysician  to  one  of  the  eastern  kings,  when  he 
j-ought  him  a  racket,  and  told  him  that  the 
pmedy  was  concealed  in  the  handle,  and  could 
};t  upon  him  only  by  passing  it  into  the  palms  of 
iS  hands  when  engaged  in  playing  with  it — and 
Lat,  as  soon  as  perspiration  was  induced,  he  might 
jjsist  for  the  time,  as  that  would  be  a  proof  of  the 
tedicine  being  received  into  the  general  system. 
|he  eifect,  we  are  told,  was  marvellous  :  and,  look- 
ig  to  the  principle  just  stated,  to  the  cheerful 
brvous  stimulus  arising  from  the  confident  expec- 
[tionof  a  cure,  and  to  the  consequent  advantages 
I'  exercise  thus  judiciously  managed,  we  have  no 
jason  to  doubt  that  the  fable  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ice  with  nature. 

I  The  story  of  an  Englishman  who  conceived 
[mself  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  stir,  but  who  was 
j-evailed  upon  by  his  medical  advisers  to  go  down 
|om  London  to  consult  an  eminent  physician  at 
!iverness,  who  did  not  exist,  may  serve  as  another 
lustration.  The  stimulus  of  expecting  the  means 
r  cure  from  the  northern  luminary  was  sufiicient 
enable  the  patient  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  reap 
mefit  from,  the  exertion  of  making  the  journey 
own;  and  his  wrath  at  finding  no  such  person  at 
Jverness,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  been  tricked, 
iistained  him  in  returning,  so  that  on  his  arrival 
I  home  he  was  nearly  cured.  Hence  also  the  su- 
jiriority  of  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  and 
jmilar  games,  which  require  society  and  some 
jental  stimulus,  over  listless  exercise.  It  is,  in 
:et,  a  positive  misnomer  to  call  a  solemn  proces- 
on  exercise  Nature  will  not  be  cheated  ;  and  the 
ialthful  results  of  complete  cheerful  exertion  will 
iver  be  obtained  where  the  nervous  impulse  which 
ijiimates  the  muscles  is  denied. 
I  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a  walk 
;^iiply  for  the  sake  of  exercise  can  never  be  bene- 
j|ial.  If  a  person  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
■  ercise  is  requisite,  and  perfectly  willing  or  ra- 
r  desirous  to  obey  the  call  which  demands  it,  he 
from  that  very  circumstance,  in  a  fit  state  for 
riving  benefit  from  it,  because  the  desire  then  he- 
mes a  sufficient  nervous  impulse,  and  one  in  per- 
mit harmony  with  the  muscular  action.  It  is  only 
laere  a  person  goes  to  walk,  either  from  a  sense 

Iduty,  or  at  the  command  of  another,  but  against 
i  own  inclination,  that  exercise  is  comparatively 
eless. 

;  This  constitution  of  nature,  whereby  a  mental 
jipulse  is  required  to  direct  and  excite  muscular 
[tion  points  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  young 


to  observe  and  examine  the  qualities  and  arrange- 
ments of  external  objects.  The  most  pleasing  and 
healthful  exercise  may  be  thus  secured,  and  every 
step  be  made  to  add  to  useful  knowledge  and  to 
individual  enjoyment.  The  botanist,  the  geologist, 
and  the  natural  historian,  experience  pleasures  in 
their  walks  and  rambles,  of  which,  from  disuse  of 
their  eyes  and  observing  powers,  the  multitude  is 
deprived.  This  truth  is  acted  upon  by  many 
teachers  in  Germany.  In  our  own  country,  too, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  one  of  the  professed 
objects  of  infant  education  is  to  correct  the  omis- 
sion. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  any 
kind  of  mental  activity  will  give  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  muscular  action,  and  that  in  walking, 
it  will  do  equally  well  to  read  a  book  or  carry  on  a 
train  of  abstract  thinking,  as  to  seek  the  necessary 
nervous  stimulus  in  picking  up  plants,  hammering 
rocks,  or  engaging  in  games.  This  were  a  great 
mistake ;  for  in  such  cases  the  nervous  impulse  is 
opposed  rather  than  favourable  to  muscular  action. 
Ready  and  pleasant  mental  activity,  like  that 
which  accompanies  easy  conversation  with  a  friend, 
is  indeed  beneficial  by  diffusing  a  gentle  stimulus 
over  the  nervous  system  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  any  agreeable  employment 
of  an  inspiriting  and  active  kind,  and  which  does 
not  absorb  the  mind,  adds  to  the  advantages  of 
muscular  exercise ;  but  wherever  the  mind  is  en- 
gaged in  reading,  or  in  abstract  speculation,  the 
muscles  are  drained,  as  it  were,  of  their  nervous 
energy,  by  reason  of  the  great  exhaustion  of  it  by 
the  brain  ;  the  active  will  to  set  them  in  motion  is 
proportionally  weakened,  and  their  action  is  re- 
duced to  that  inanimate  kind  I  have  already  con- 
demned as  almost  useless.  From  this  exposition 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  hurtful- 
ness  of  the  practice  in  many  boarding-schools,  of 
sending  out  the  girls  to  walk  with  a  book  in  their 
hands,  and  even  obliging  them  to  learn  by  heart 
while  in  the  act  of  walking.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  invent  a  method  by  which  the  ends  in 
view  eould  be  more  completely  defeated,  as  regards 
both  mind  and  body.  The  very  effort  of  fixing 
the  mind  on  the  printed  page  when  in  motion, 
strains  the  attention,  impedes  the  act  of  breathing, 
distracts  the  nervous  influence,  and  thus  deprives 
the  exercise  of  all  its  advantages.  For  true  and 
beneficial  exercise  there  must,  in  cases  where  the 
mind  is  seriously  occupied,  be  harmony  of  action 
between  the  mind  which  impels,  and  the  part  which 
obeys  and  acts.  The  will  and  the  muscles  must 
be  both  directed  to  the  same  end,  and  at  the  same 
time,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  imperfect.  But 
in  reading  during  exercise,  this  can  never  be  the 
case.  The  force  exerted  by  strong  muscles,  ani- 
mated by  strong  nervous  impulse  or  will,  is  pro- 
digiously greater  than  when  the  impulse  is  weak 
or  discordant;  and  as  man  was  made  not  to  do 
two  things  at  once,  but  to  direct  his  whole  powers 
to  one  thing  at  a  time,  he  has  ever  excelled  most 
when  he  has  followed  this  law  of  bis  nature. 

A.  Combe 


BmneVs  Mishaps. — The  following  is  from  an 
article  on  the  Brunels  in  the  Quarterly  Review: 

"  Although  Brunei  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-three,  it  is  even  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  lived  so  long.  He  had  more  perilous 
escapes  from  violent  death  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  men.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  when  acting  as  assistant  engineer  to  his 
father  in  the  Thames  tunnel,  he  had  two  narrow 
escapes  from  drowning  by  the  river  suddenly  burst- 
ing in  upon  the  works.  Some  time  after,  when  in- 
specting the  shafts  of  the  railway  tunnel  under 
Box  Hill,  he  was  one  day  riding  a  shaggy  pony  at 


a  rapid  pace  down  the  hill,  when  the  animal  stum- 
bled and  fell,  pitching  the  engineer  on  bis  head 
with  great  violence.  He  was  taken  up  for  dead, 
but  eventually  recovered.  When  the  Great  West- 
ern line  was  finished  and  at  work,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  ride  upon  the  engine  with  the  driver, 
and  occasionally  he  drove  it  himself  One  day, 
when  passing  through  the  Box  tunnel  upon  the  en- 
gine at  considerable  speed,  Brunei  thought  he  dis- 
cerned between  him  and  the  light  some  object 
standing  on  the  same  line  of  road  along  which  his 
engine  was  travelling.  He  instantly  turned  on  the 
full  steam,  and  dashed  at  the  object,  which  was 
driven  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It  afterwards  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  contractor's  truck  which  had  broken 
loose  from  a  ballast  train  on  its  way  through  the 
tunnel.  Another  narrow  escape  he  had  was  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  where  he  fell 
down  the  hatchway  into  the  hold,  and  was  nearly 
killed.  But  the  most  extraordinary  accident  which 
befel  him  was  that  which  occurred  while  one  day 
playing  with  his  children.  Like  his  father.  Sir 
Marc,  he  was  fond  of  astonishing  them  with  sleight 
of  hand  tricks,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
dexterity  ;  and  the  feat  which  he  proposed  to  them 
on  this  occasion  was  the  passing  of  a  half  sovereign 
through  his  mouth  out  at  his  ear.  Unfortunately, 
he  swallowed  the  coin,  which  dropped  into  his 
windpipe.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1843,  and  it  was  followed  by  frequent  fits 
of  coughing,  and  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest ;  but  so  slight  was  the  disturbance 
of  breathing,  that  it  was  some  time  doubted  whe- 
ther the  coin  had  really  fallen  into  the  windpipe. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days.  Sir  B.  Brodie  met  — 
Key  in  consultation,  and  they  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion that  most  probably  the  half  sovereign  was 
lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  right  bronchus.  The 
day  after,  Brunei  placed  himself  in  a  prone  posi- 
tion on  his  face  upon  some  chairs,  and,  bending  his 
head  and  neck  downwards,  he  distinctly  felt  the 
coin  drop  toward  the  glottis.  A  violent  cough  en- 
sued, and  on  resuming  the  erect  posture,  he  felt  as 
if  the  object  again  moved  downward  into  the  chest. 
Here  was  an  engineering  difficulty,  the  like  of 
which  Brunei  had  never  before  encountered.  The 
mischief  was  purely  mechanical ;  a  foreign  body 
had  gone  into  his  breathing  apparatus,  and  must 
be  removed,  if  at  all,  by  some  mechanical  expedi- 
ent. Brunei  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  had  an  apparatus  constructed,  consisting  of  a 
platform,  which  moved  upon  a  hinge  in  the  centre. 
Upon  this  he  had  himself  strapped,  and  his  body 
was  then  inverted,  in  order  that  the  coin  might 
drop  downward  by  its  own  weight,  and  so  be  ex- 
pelled. At  the  first  experiment  the  coin  again 
.slipped  towards  the  glottis,  but  it  caused  such  an 
alarming  fit  of  convulsive  coughiug  and  appearances 
of  choking,  that  danger  was  apprehended,  and  the 
experiment  was  discontinued.  Two  days  after,  on 
the  25th,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  assisted  by  Key, 
with  the  intention  of  extracting  the  coin  by  the 
forceps,  if  possible.  Two  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made  without  success.  The  introduction  of  the 
forceps  into  the  windpipe  on  the  second  occasion 
was  attended  with  so  excessive  a  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, that  it  was  felt  the  experiment  could  not  be 
continued  without  imminent  danger  to  life.  The 
incision  in  the  windpipe  was,  however,  kept  open, 
by  means  of  a  quill  or  tube,  until  the  13th  of  May, 
by  which  time  Brunei's  strength  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  enable  the  original  experiment  to  be 
repeated.  lie  was  again  strapped  to  his  apparatus, 
his  body  was  inverted,  his  back  was  struck  gently, 
and  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  quit  its  place  on  the 
right  side  of  his  chest.     The  opening  iii  the  wind- 
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pipe  allowed  him  to  breathe  while  the  throat  was 
stopped  by  the  coin,  and  it  thus  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis.  Af- 
ter a  few  coughs,  the  coin  dropped  into  his  mouth 


He  did  not  comprehend  the  only  revenge  allowed 
to  christians — returning  good  for  evil.  Soon  he 
learned  what  brought  old  Peter  in  sight  of  his 
scaffold,  and  without  doubt,  he  must  have  felt,  as 


Brunei    used    afterward   to  say  that  the   moment  he  heard  his  pardon  read,  and  found   that  it  had 
when  he  heard  the  gold   piece  strike  against  his  been  obtained  through  the  exertions  of  him  he  had 


,  how  noble,  how  heavenly  that  religion 
was,  which  could  enable  one  to  labour  and  to 
pray  for  the  good  of  an  enemy.  We  know  not 
what  effect  this  christian  act  of  Peter  Miller  had 
on  the  man  reprieved  from  a  disgraceful  death ; — 
but  without  doubt,  the  venerable  missionary  of 
love,  returned  joyfully  on  his  weary  journey,  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise  in  his  heart  to  the  Lord 
of  every  mercy,  who  had  made  his  work  and  way 


■upper  front  teeth,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite 
in  bis  whole  life.  The  half  sovereign  had  been 
in  his  windpipe  for  not  less  than  six  weeks." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Hemories. 

LOVE   YOUR  ENEMIES. 

This  command  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  is  obli- 
gatory on  every  one  of  his  followers.  They  can 
have  no  unity  with  a  world  wbicli  lieth  in  wicked- 1  prosperous. 
ness, — they  can  have  no  fellowship  with  those  whO|  An  incident  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Hick,  a  re- 
do not  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  who  are  labouring  iligious  blacksmith,  of  England,  who  often  laboured 
to  overthrow  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Him, — yet  they  |  as  a  class  leader,  and  an  itinerant  preaclier  amongst 
are  bound  to  feel  earnest  desires  for  the  everlasting  the  Methodists,  has  come  to  my  remembrance  in 
well-being  even  of  such,  and  to  manifest  that  they  connection  with  the  above  anecdote,  as  setting 
are  the  disciples  of  him,  who  came  into  the  world  i  forth  a  good  example  of  faithfulness  in  loving  ene- 
to  save  sinners,  and  who  died  for  all.  mies,  praying  for  persecutors,  and  doing  good  to 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Peter  Miller,  very  oha-ithem  that  despitefuUy  use  you. 
racteristic  of  true  christian  love  for  an  enemy.  Samuel  had  experienced  so  much  of  the  Lord's 
Peter  was  a  leading  man  amongst  that  community  .saving  mercy  himself,  that  he  was  anxious  that 
of  German  Baptists  in  Lancaster  county,  Penu-  all  others  might  come,  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
sylvania,  called  there  Meneece,  a  corruption  of  the  was  good.  This  led  him  to  watch  for  an  opportu- 
word  menonist.  For  a  neighbour,  he  had  a  man ,  nity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season  to  those  whom 
who  manifested  great  ill  will  towards  Peter  and  he  feared  were  not  anxiously  concerned  for  the 
the  religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  salvation  of  their  souls.  On  one  occasion,  a  young 
This  person,  who  was  wicked  in  himself,  and  a  woman  calling  at  his  shop  to  have  a  shoe  put  on 
troubler  of  his  innocent  neighbours,  during  the  her  horse,  in  place  of  oue  just  lost,  attracted  his 
Revolutionary  war,  having  been  caught  in  some 'attention  by  her  delicate  appearance,  which  he 
treasonable  actions,  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  thought  indicated  ill-health.  After  eyeing  her 
at  Chester,  on  the  Delaware  river.  When  Peter  [for  a  time  with  great  compassion,  he  said  to  her, 
Miller  heard  of  the  fact,  he  felt  within  him  the, "Dost  thou  know  whether  thou  hast  a  soul?" 
stirring  of  that  christian  love  for  this  man,  which  |  Without  waiting  long  for  a  reply,  he  continued, 
incited  him,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life.  He  had,  "Thou  hast  one,  whether  thou  knowest  it  or  not; 
not  much  of  this  world's  goods,  and  perhaps  had] and  it  will  live  iu  happiness  or  misery  forever." 
no  horse  which  he  could  command  the  service  of,  I  The  young  woman  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
so  he  walked  the  sixty  miles  to  Philadelphia,  on  a  i  hear,  or  think  of  such  matters,  and  the  blacksmith's 
mission  of  mercy,  to  plead  with  General  Washing-  brief  address,  awakened  in  her  a  train  of  serious 
ton  for  the  condemned  man.  reflection.     On  her  return  home  she  was  sad  and 

He  was  received  with  kindness  by  the  General,  j  thoughtful,  and  to  the  enquiry  of  her  father  as  to 
who  listened  to  his  petition  that  the  man's  life  the  cause,  told  him  what  had  passed  at  the  black- 
might  be  spared,  but  then  respectfully,  yet  de-ismith  shop.  Her  father  in  anger  said,  "What, 
cidedly  told  him,  that  his  request  on  belialf  of  his  j  has  that  old  blacksmith  been  at  thee,  to  turn  thy 
"unfortunate  friend,"  could  not  be  granted.  On  j  head?  but  I  will  whack  him."  He  immediately 
this,  Peter  exclaimed,  "my  friend!  why  I  have  [armed  himself  with  a  thick  stick,  and  finding 
not  a  worse  enemy  living  than  this  same  man."  i  Samuel  at  the  anvil,  he  struck  him  so  heavy  a 
The  General  was  much  struck  with  this.  He  saidiblow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  as  nearly  prostrated 
kindly,  "what'!  you  have  walked  sixty  miles  to 'him  to  the  ground,  although  he  was  a  very  power- 
save  the  life  of  your  enemy!  That,  in  my  judg-  ful  man.  The  injured  man  comprehending  the 
ment,  places  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  1  will  |  cause  of  the  assault,  with  much  composure  turned 


whom,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  prepared  to  puti 
off  his  earthly  tabernacle  in  hope.  His  daughter: 
became  a  truly  pious  and  devoted  christian,  and 
Samuel  lived  to  see  some  of  her  children  walking  in 
the  ways  of  Truth,  and  manifesting  the  good  effects 
of  christian  education  and  restraint.  His  christian 
temper,  his  holy  conversation,  his  longing  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  appeared  in  this  case,  to 
have  been  remarkably  blessed. 

Samuel  Hick  was  a  man  of  small  natural  ability 
and  little  education,  but  having  great  energy  of 
will,  and  being  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  Lord's 
service,  he  was  very  useful  in  his  way.  At  one  timei 
being  in  London,  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  rich  man, 
who  was  distressingly  nervous  and  suffered  much 
from  low  spirits.  This  was  a  disease  which  Samuel' 
could  not  understand.  His  was  a  happy,  active, 
trustful  spirit;  confiding  everything  to  the  Lord, 
and  believing  that  his  wisdom  would  order  all  things' 
aright,  left  him  no  cause  for  mourning  or  depres- 
sion of  mind.  After  spending  some  hours  with  the 
sick  man,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  set  forth  his 
experience  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  fulness  and  humble  confidence  ol 
his  own  faith,  he  left,  the  rich  man  saying  "  I: 
would  freely  give  all  I  possess  to  be  as  happy  as 
you  are." 

As  death  drew  near,  very  happy  indeed  was 
Samuel  at  the  thought  of  "going  home."  His  last; 
days  were  passed  in  exhortation,  in  prayer,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  nearly  his  last  words  were, 
"  peace,  joy,  and  love." 


grant  you  his  pardon."  The  grace  which  as  an 
arbiter  of  life  and  death,  he  refused  to  grant  to 
what  might  appear  as  the  interested  petition  of  a 
personal  friend,  he  promptly  accorded  to  the  re- 
quest of  ODC,  to  whom  the  criminal  had  proved 
himself  an  enemy. 

Taking  the  pardon  in  his  hand,  Peter  started  on 
foot  for  Chester,  where  the  execution  was  to  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day.  This  walk 
of  fifteen  miles  was  no  doubt  cheered  by  the  feeling 
that  he  had  performed  a  christian  duty,  and  that 
his  old  enemy  would  yet  have  a  further  portion  of 
time  allotted  him  before  entering  that  awful  eter- 
nity, for  which  he  was  so  little  prepared.  He  ar- 
rived seasonably  at  his  journey's  end,  and  when 
the  condemned  man,  from  the  scaffold  beheld  the 
tall  figure  of  the  person  he  had  so  often  evilly  en- 
treated, in  his  well  known  white  robe,  and  with  hi: 


the  other  side  of  his  head  to  the  furious  assailant, 
and  said,  "  Here,  man,  hit  that  too."  This  meek- 
ness manifested  by  one  so  well  qualified  by  physical 
strength,  to  have  defended  himself,  and  punished 
his  aggressor,  at  once  quelled  the  heart  of  the  en- 
raged father.  He  retired,  wondering  at  the  nature- 
subduing  power  of  true  religion.  The  arrow  ot 
unresisting  meekness  from  the  blacksmith,  entered 
as  deeply  in  him,  as  the  arrow  of  the  words  of 
Truth  did  in  his  daughter.  Both  of  them  pon- 
dered over  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  After 
a  time,  the  father  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  He 
sent  for  the  blacksmith  and  entreated  his  forgive- 
ness. Samuel  told  him  he  had  nothing  against  him, 
or  any  other  person  living.  After  some  further 
conversation,  he  prayed  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
dying  iuan.  Religious  convictions,  growing  out  of 
Samuel's  meek  and  christian  bearing  of  his  abuse. 


long  staff',  standing  amid  the  crowd,  he  said  to  one: had  taken  deep  hold  of  the  sick  man.  The  Holy 
near  him,  "  There  is  old  Peter  Miller  !  He  has  Spirit  had  operated  thereby  in  awakening  him  to 
walked  all  the  way  from  Ephrata  to  have  his  re-  j  a  sense  of  his  own  need  of  such  a  religion,  and 
venge  on  me,  by  seeing  me  hung."  had  drawn  him  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  through 


The  Sick  in  Bed. — W^ith  a  proper  supply  of 
windows,  and  a  proper  supply  of  fuel  in  open  tire- 
places,  fresh  air  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure 
when  your  patient  or  patients  are  in  bed.  Neveri 
be  afraid  of  open  windows,  then.  People  do  not 
catch  cold  in  bed.  With  proper  bed-clothes,  and 
hot  bottles,  if  necessary,  you  can  always  keep  a 
patient  warm  in  bed,  and  well  ventilate  him  ii 
bed.  Never  to  allow  a  patient  to  be  waked  inten 
tionally  or  accidentally,  is  a  si)ie  qua  non  of  all 
good  nursing.  If  he  is  roused  out  of  his  first  sleep, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  have  no  more  sleep.  It  ' 
a  curious  but  quite  intelligible  fact  that,  if  a  patient 
is  waked  after  a  few  hours'  instead  of  a  few  mi 
nutes'  sleep,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  sleep  again ; 
because  pain,  like  irritability  of  brain,  perpetuates 
and  intensifies  itself.  If  you  have  gained  a  respite 
of  either  in  sleep,  you  have  gained  more  than  the 
mere  respite.  Both  the  probability  of  recurrence 
and  the  same  intensity  will  be  diminished,  whereas 
both  will  be  terribly  increased  by  want  of  sleep 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  patient  waked  in  the  earlj 
part  of  his  sleep,  loses  not  only  his  sleep,  but  hii 
power  to  sleep.  The  more  the  sick  sleep,  the  bet- 
ter they  will  be  able  to  sleep.  A  good  nurse  wif 
always  make  sure  that  no  door  or  window  in  hei 
patient's  room  shall  either  rattle  or  creak  ;  that  D( 
blind  or  curtain  shall,  by  any  change  of  wind 
through  the  open  window,  be  made  to  flap ;  espe 
cially  will  she  be  careful  of  all  this  before  she  leaves 
her  patient  for  the  night.  If  you  wait  till  jou) 
patient  tells  you  or  reminds  you  of  these  things 
where  is  the  use  of  his  having  a  nurse  ? 

Pins  Fifty  Years  Ago. — Pins  were  worth  i  j 
dollar  a  paper  in  1812,  and  were  poor  at  that 
Then  it  took  fourteen  processes  to  make  a  pin 
now  only  one,  by  a  machine  which  finishes  ant 
sticks  them  into  the  paper.  Saving  pins,  a  half  :f| 
century  ago,  was  as  important  as  saving  cents,  anc 
hence  the  habit  thus  formed  sticks  to  many  elder!; 
gentlemen  whose  coat  sleeves  are  ornamented  witi 
rows  of  them,  rescued  from  lois. 
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For  "The friend." 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  have  heard  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who 
was  the  founder  of  what  is  designated  "  The  Newj 
Jerusalem  Church."  It  may  be  interesting  to  them  j 
to  peruse  the  following  condensed  biographical  no-: 
tice  of  that  singular  man,  taken  from  a  recent 
number  of "  The  Methodist."  _  | 

"Swedenborg  was  born  in  Stockholm,  in  thej 
year  1688,  and  died  in  London,  in  1772,  thus 
reaching  the  extreme  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  never  married.  His  liie-time  divides  itself 
into  two  distinct  periods — the  first,  ending  with  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  was  given  to  business,  science  and 
philosophy ;  the  second,  of  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
exclusively  consecrated  to  theology  and  spiritual- 
ism. 

"  He  was  educated  at  Upsal,  and  having  gra- 
duated as  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  travelled  for  four 
years  in  England,  Holland,  France  and  Germany. 
In  his  absence,  his  father  plied  the  government  of 
Charles  XII.  for  some  office  into  which  he  might | 
at  once  step  on  his  return,  with  a  pertinacity  which 
would  take  no  repulse.  After  many  delays  and 
some  temporary  employment,  the  father  was  re- 
joiced by  his  son's  appointment  to  the  assessorship 
of  the  mines. 

"  With  Charles  XII.  Swedenborg  had  much  in- 
tercourse, and  they  talked  over  many  mathema- 
tical and  arithmetical  questions  together.  One 
day  Charles  remarked  that  '  he  who  knew  nothing 
of  mathematics  did  not  deserve  to  be  considered  a 
rational  man,'  a  sentiment,  thought  Swedenborg, 
'truly  worthy  of  a  king.'  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  siece  of  Erederickshald,  he  was  of  service  to 
Charles  in  carrying  two  galleys,  five  large  boats 
|and  a  sloop  overland  for  fourteen  miles,  on  rolling 
machines  of  his  own  contrivance.  The  cannon  ball 
ifrom  Frederickshald,  which,  on  the  11th  December, 
!l718,  killed  Charles,  and  gave  peace  to  Scandi- 
navia, dissolved  a  connection  in  which  Sweden- 
jborg's  engineering  skill  would  have  had  many 
ichances  of  display. 

I  "  His  brain  at  this  time  was  teeming  with  me- 
ichanical  and  economical  designs.  He  published 
[short  works  on  algebra,  giving  the  first  account  in 
[Sweden  of  the  ditferential  and  integral  calculus ; 
on  a  way  of  finding  the  longitude  by  means  of  the 
moon  ;  on  decimal  money  and  measures  ;  on  the 
motion  and  position  of  the  earth  and  planets ;  ou 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  greater  force  of  the  tides 
;in  the  ancient  world,  proved  from  appearances  in 
(Sweden  ;  and  on  docks,  sluices  and  salt  works. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  set  up  an  observatory,  and 
to  commence  salt  making,  and  had  plans  for  a 
imachine  by  which  a  man  might  go  under  the  sea, 
jand  do  great  damage  to  the  fleets  of  the  enemy ; 
|in  air-gun,  from  which  a  thousand  balls  might  be 
discharged  from  one  tube  in  a  moment ;  a  musical 
Instrument,  on  which  the  inexperienced  musician 
might  play  any  tune ;  an  aquatic  clock,  showing 
|the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  a  flying  cha- 
fiot ;  a  chariot  full  of  tools,  set  in  motion  by  the 
movement  of  the  horses;  and  so  on. 
I  "In  1721,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
iprinted  in  Latin  some  treatises  on  chemistry,  iron 
!and  fire,  docks  and  dykes,  and  on  his  method  of 
'finding  the  longitude  by  the  moon.  At  Leipsic,  in 
Il722,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  ob- 
ijcrvations  on  geology,  vitriSeatipn  or  the  change  of 
particles  into  glass,  on  stoves,  fire-places,  wind  and 
liraught  furnaces,  on  chemistry  as  atomic  geomc- 
|Sry,  and  many  other  matters.  On  his  return  to 
iSweden,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  Swedish  cur- 
i-encj.  From  this  enumeration  we  may  conceive 
.he  range  and  versatility  of  Swedenborg 's  mind. 
I    "  He  now  betook  himself  to  the  duties  of  Lis  as- 


sessorship, and  for  eleven  years  staid  at  home  and 
published  nothing.  Living  among  mines  and  mi- 
ners, he  set  himself  the  task  of  their  systematic 
description ;  and  not  content  with  the  narration  of 
the  technical  details  of  mining  and  smelting,  he 
struggled  with  the  insoluble  problem,  how  copper, 
and  iron,  and  matter,  and  Nature  herself  came  to 
exist  and  subsist.  Having  accumulated  a  great 
mass  of  manuscript,  ho  went  to  Leipsic  in  1733, 
and  commenced  printing,  and  in  1734  completed, 
in  three  massive  folios,  adorned  with  his  portrait 
and  many  plates,  his  '  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mi- 
neralia  ;'  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  paying  the  whole 
cost  of  the  publication.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  of  the  work  are  given  up  to  a  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  copper,  iron  and  brass,  and 
contain  an  exhaustive  record  of  the  best  methods 
in  use  last  century.  The  first  volume,  entitled 
'  Principia,  or  the  first  Principles  of  Natural  Things, 
being  New  Attempts  towards  a  Philosophical  Ex- 
planation of  the  Elementary  World,'  has  alone  any 
general  interest.  It  is  an  elaborate  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe  from  what  he  defines  as 
'  points  of  pure  motion  produced  immediately  from 
the  Infinite.' 

"  We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  first  part 
of  Swedeuborg's  life.  Had  he  died  at  this  time,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  except  a  librarian  who  had 
to  catalogue  his  works,  would  ever  have  heard  of 
his  name.  His  writings  do  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  any  marked  recognition  among  the 
literati  of  that  day;  and  they  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  translated  into  English  in  our  own 
time,  solely  through  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
his  later  career.  His  writings  evidence  a  mind  of 
singular  clearness,  grasp,  and  constructive  power; 
he  delighted  in  theory  and  generalization,  but  con- 
tributed no  new  facts  to  science  ;  and  theories  akin 
to  his  are  very  ancient,  and  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced with  varied  success  in  confirmation  or  refu- 
tation from  positive  science.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  Swedenborg  complimented  for  his  service  to 
science,  but  we  are  never  told  wherein  that  service 
consisted.  No  truth  bears  his  name  as  its  disco- 
verer, and  the  works  we  have  enumerated  were 
utterly  neglected  by  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life-time,  and  were  similarly  dealt  with  by 
the  world. 

"  A  great  change  now  came  over  Swedenborg. 
In  1744,  he  was  in  Holland,  and  entered  into 
a  series  of  dreams,  visions  and  waking  fantasies, 
plunging  him  at  one  time  into  cruel  perplexity  and 
torment,  and  at  another  elevating  him  into  ecstasies 
of  bliss.  This  part  of  Swedeuborg's  life  was,  until 
1858,  hid  in  obscurity,  when  M.  Klemming,  the 
royal  librarian  in  Stockholm,  discovered  a  diary 
kept  by  him  in  1744,  giving  minute  relations 
of  his  mental  states.  This  diary  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  biographer  of  Swedenborg,  for  1744, 
was  the  pivot  of  his  life,  and  it  sheds  a  light  upon 
points  in  his  past  career  which  explain  some  in  his 
future.  On  the  evidence  of  this  diary,  Sweden- 
borg was  unquestionably  in  a  state  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  should  pronounce  insane,  and  which 
at  this  day  would  justify  a  physician  in  consigning 
a  patient  to  Hanwell  or  Colney  Hatch.  From 
Holland  he  passed  over  to  London,  and  lodged  in 
Fetter  lane." 

"  It  was  in  this  same  Fetter  lane  that  W^esley 
formed  his  first  societies.  How  singular  that  those 
two  men  of  commanding  talents,  one  practical,  the 
other  purely  visionary,  yet  both  destined  to  leave 
followers  after  them,  should  have  been  thrown  into 
so  close  a  juxtaposition! 

"  It  is  related,  but  not  on  the  best  evidence,  that 
in  London  he  lived  for  a  time  under  the  care  of  a 
Dr.  Smith  and  a  keeper,  as  a  lunatic.     It  is  cer- 


tain, however,  that  he  returned  to  Sweden  at  the 
end  of  1745,  and  in  1747  resigned  his  assessor- 
hip,  that  he  might  give  himself  up  without  reserve 
to  the  new  duties  to  which  he  believed  himself  di- 
vinely appointed.  In  consideration  of  his  thirty 
years'  service,  his  salary  was  continued  to  him  in 
full.     In  1749  he  made  his  appearance  in  London 

a  theologian,  in  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Arcana  CakULa,  completed  in  1756, 
in  eight  solid  quartos.  His  life  henceforward  was 
spent  at  home  in  Stockholm,  and  in  voyages  to 
London  and  Amsterdam,  with  shorter  or  longer 
residences  in  these  cities,  in  order  to  supervise  tho 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  his 
prolific  pen.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  threo 
of  his  last,  all  his  theological  publications  were  is- 
sued anonymously. 

He  now  openly  professed  himself  a  companion 
cf  angels,  seeing  spirits  and  demons  daily,  and 
holding  converse  with  them  as  a  man  with  men. 
His  books  are  replete  with  instances  of  his  experi- 
ence with  spirits,  with  interviews  with  saints,  sages, 
and  sinners  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  with  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  celestial  and  infernal. 

"  Swedenborg  wrote  all  his  books  in  Latin,  and 
printed  them  at  his  own  expense.  They  were  well 
advertised,  but  they  did  not  sell,  and  he  therefore 
gave  them  away  freely  among  the  clergy.  Judged 
by  success,  Swedenborg  was  among  the  most  un- 
lucky of  men.  He  testified  that  the  christian 
church  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  a  new 
church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
llevelation,  was  about  to  begin,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings were  for  its  use.  A  very  small  circle  of  friends 
and  disciples  was  all  he  had.  In  England,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  rector  of  Winwick,  North- 
amptonshire; William  Cookworthy,  a  Quaker 
preacher  of  Plymouth  ;  and  Dr.  Messiter,  a  Lon- 
don physician,  received  his  doctrines,  and  trans- 
lated and  published  some  of  his  books.  In  Swe- 
den, a  few  clergymen  and  noblemen,  Dr.  Oettinger, 
of  Wuertemberg,  and  Lavater,  iu  Switzerland,  read 
his  writings,  and  believed. 

"  Of  Swedenborg  personally  we  find  nothing  but 
the  pleasantust  memories.  All  who  knew  him, 
speak  of  him  as  kind,  afi"able  and  discreet.  Those 
who  expected  to  meet  a  dreamer  or  an  enthusiast, 
found  a  gentleman  wide  awake,  and  as  self-pos- 
sessed as  themselves.  His  years  were  spent  in 
study  and  retirement;  yet  he  was  readily  drawn 
into  society,  which  he  frankly  met  and  enjoyed. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  talk  on  theology  and 
spiritualism,  if  invited,  and  held  his  own  with  the 
readiest;  jesting  or  scoifing  never  ventured  to 
break  into  his  serious  and  serene  presence.  His 
evident  sincerity  impressed  all  listeners;  and  whilst 
he  spoke,  he  won  their  belief  sometimes  against 
their  will. 

"  His  habits  were  very  simple  ;  he  disliked  giv- 
ing trouble ;  he  lit  his  own  fire  and  made  his  own 
cofiee,  of  which  he  drank  freely,  made  sweet  and 
without  milk.  Animal  food  he  seldom  or  never 
tasted,  living  on  almonds,  raisins,  biscuits,  bread 
and  butter,  cakes,  milk  and  vegetables.  One  day 
when  William  Cookworthy  called  to  see  him,  ho 
found  him  making  his  dinner  of  bread  and  milk. 
Of  money  he  had  always  abundance,  which  ho 
spent  in  travelling  and  printing;  he  lent  none,  for 
that,  he  used  to  say,  was  the  way  to  lose  it;  and 
gave  none  to  beggars,  for  that  he  thought  encour- 
aged rascality  and  laziness. 

■'  In  person,  Swedenborg  was  about  five  feet 
nine  inches  high,  erect,  rather  thin,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  His  eyes  were  of  a  brownish  gray, 
neiuly  hazel,  and  rather  small.  He  had  always  a 
cheerful  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  a  kindly 
sparkle  in  his  eyes.     His  manners  and  dress  were 
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those  of  a  gentleman  of  the  last  century ;  he  wore 
a  wig,  a  suit  of  black  velvet  and  long  ruffles,  a 
sword,  and  carried  a  gold-headed  cane. 

"  His  last  lodging  was  with  Shearsmith,  a  pe- 
rnkemaker,  at  26  Great  Bath  Street,  Cold  Bath- 
fields,  Clerkenwell ;  the  house  has,  within  the  last 
twenty- years,  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  In 
the  area  of  Cold  Bath  Square,  now  covered  with 
houses,  he  used  to  sit  and  walk,  and  distribute 
gingerbread  and  fruit  among  the  children  who 
played  there.  His  body,  after  death,  was  interred 
in  the  vault  of  the  Swedish  Chapel,  in  Prince's 
square,  to  the  east  of  the  Tower,  near  London  Dock. 

"  The  number  of  the  followers  of  Swedenborg  in 
the  United  States  is  not  very  large.  Aooordiag  to 
their  own  statistics,  they  have  33  societies,  and 
several  thousand  members.  Many  of  them  are 
persons  of  the  highest  intelligence ;  among  some  of 
our  literary  men  and  artists,  there  is  a  singular  in- 
clination to  Swedenborgianism." 


Tli£  English  Language. — Us  Progress. — In 
the  year  700  the  Lord's  Prayer  began  thus:  — 
"  Ure  fader  thic  are  in  hiefnas,  sio  gokahud  this 
noma,  to  symoth  thin  rick,  sic  thin  willa  sue  is  in 
heofuas,  and  in  etno." 

Two  hundred  years  after,  thus  : — "  Thee  ura 
fader  the  heofeum  si  thin  namagehal  God.  Com 
thin  ric.     Si  thin  willa  on  earthen  swa,  or  haefum." 

About  two  hundred  years  after  this,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  it  was  rendered  thus,  and  sent  over 
by  Pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman  : 

"  Fader  thou  art  in  heaven  blisse 
Thine  Hoyle  name  it  wurt  the  blisse 
Curaen  and  mot  tby  kindom, 
Thine  holy  will  U  be  all  done, 
In  heaven  and  in  earth  also, 
So  it  shall  be  in  full  well  le-tro,"  Ac. 

The  following  was  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  year  1300: 

'■  Ure  Fader  in  heaven,  rich, 
Thy  name  be  hailed  eber  lich. 
Thou  brings  us  to  michell  blisse; 
His  bit  in  heaven  doe, 
That  in  the  earth  beene  it  also,"  &c. 

About  one  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  it  ran  thus: — "Fader  our  in  heaven, 
Halewyed  be  thi  name.  Come  the  kingdom,  Thi 
will  be  done  as  in  heaveneand  in  earth.  Our  uch 
dayes  bred  give  us  to  day,  and  forgive  us  our 
dettes,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,  and  lede  us  not 
into  temptation.  Bote  deliver  us  from  evel.  Amen." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  began  thus: — 
"  Our  fader  that  art  in  heaven,  hollewed  be  thi 
Dame,  the  kingdom  come,  to  thee,  be  the  will  done 
in  earth  as  in  heaven,"  &o. 

Id  1537,  it  began  thus: — "0  our  father  who 
art  in  heaven  !  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  as  well  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven  !'' 


A  tojtc/d/ig  event  htely  occurred  in  England,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  London,  which  il- 
lustrates the  faithfulness  and  sagacity  of  the  dog. 
A  young  gentleman,  possessed  of  a  fine  dog,  but 
for  .some  unexplained  cause,  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
him,  took  a  punt  into  which  he  put  the  animal, 
rowed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  threw  the 
dog  into  it  with  the  intention  of  drowning  him. 
The  poor  animal  tried  several  times,  till  almost 
wearied,  to  climb  up  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
boat,  but  was  as  often  pushed  back,  when  over- 
balancing himself,  the  man  fell  overboard;  as  soon 
as  the  faithful  dog  saw  his  master  in  the  water,  he 
ceased  his  efforts  to  save  himself,  seized  him  by  the 
clothes,  and  in  that  position  held  him  till  assistance 
was  rendered,  by  means  of  which  the  life  of  the 
unrelenting  master  was  saved. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

On  Miaistry. 

A   SALUTATION   TO   FRIENDS  BY  MARTHA   SMITH. 

Dearly  Beloved  Friends. — Having,  according  to 
my  apprehension,  experienced  much  of  the  con- 
straining power  and  love  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
drawing  my  spirit  into  inexpressible  sympathy  with 
the  seed  immortal,  and  pointing  out  a  way  whereby 
relief  might  be  obtained,  by  communicating  some- 
thing of  what  my  "hands  have  handled"  during 
my  travels  in  the  weighty  work  wherein  I  have 
been  exercised  in  my  day  as  a  watchword  to  those 
who  may  be  called  to  blow  the  trumpet  on  the  holy 
hill,  and  to  whom  an  awful  responsibility  attaches; 
it  is  under  an  humbling  persuasion  that  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  prevailed  to  open  the 
way,  that  I  attempt  to  convey  it  in  writing ;  the 
openings  being  clearly  unfolded  in  my  view,  I 
dare  not  withhold  them,  lest  I  should  commit  sa- 
crilege, and  rob  the  church  of  its  right,  which 
would  be  high  ingratitude  in  me,  seeing  how  much 
I  owe  unto  my  Lord  for  all  the  blessings,  "  ancient 
and  new,"  showered  down  upon  me  without  mea- 
sure. 

For  a  series  of  years,  particularly  during  the 
protracted  illness  with  which  I  have  been  visited, 
my  mind  hath  often  been  introduced  into  deep  and 
weighty  exercise,  respecting  the  most  important 
vocation  in  which  the  children  of  men  can  be  em- 
ployed on  this  side  the  grave,  that  of  "having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth" — even  to  become  mouth  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  extraordinary  care  and  caution  abso- 
lutely requisite  herein,  is  memorably  exhibited  in 
the  account  on  record,  concerning  Moses,  when  he 
lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  smote  the  rock 
twice,  and  the  waters  gushed  out  abundantly;  yet 
how  deep  must  have  been  his  agony  on  discovering 
that  through  unwatchfulness  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand, he  had  offended  the  Lord  Almighty,  al- 
though described  to  be  very  much  "  above  all  the 
men  which  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  empha- 
tically pointing  out  the  imperious  necessity  of  wait- 
ing to  receive  a  clear  commission,  lest  we  touch  the 
ark  unbidden,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kin- 
dled against  us  as  in  the  case  of  Uzza,  when  "He 
smote  him  because  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ark,  and 
there  he  died  before  God,"  for  it  is  written,  "  The 
prophet  who  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my 
name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak, 
even  that  prophet  shall  die." 

On  weightily  pondering  the  solemn  truths  con- 
tained in  holy  writ,  great  is  my  solicitude  that  all 
who  minister  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, may  offer  offerings  in  righteousness,  such  as 
will  find  acceptance  with  Him.  A  pure  ministry  is 
a  blessing  from  heaven  ;  as  this  is  perfectly  main- 
tained, they  who  minister,  and  those  who  are  min- 
istered unto,  rejoice  together ;  if  otherwise,  words 
are  uttered  in  our  religious  meetings  without  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest,  it  tends  to  afilict 
and  disturb  those  who  are  communing  with  Christ 
their  Saviour,  and  doth  not  profit  the  church,  as 
nothing  gathers  to  God  except  that  which  proceeds 
from  his  all-bountiful  hand.  As  there  is  an  abid- 
ing in  the  safe  pavilion,  words  are  few  and  savoury, 
neither  is  there  any  danger  of  incurring  Divine 
displeasure,  by  standing  in  the  way  of  those  who 
are  livingly  sensible  of  the  fire  burning  upon  the 
altar,  kindled  by  the  mighty  baud  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts.  As  this  is  witnessed,  the  impres- 
sive language  on  holy  record  will  go  forth,  "  How 
beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  sal- 
vation." Deep  attention  to  the  pointings  of  the 
holy  finger  is  also  impressively  exemplified,  as  it 
regards  the  father  of  the  faithful,  when   he  was 


about  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  At  that  awfully 
important  period,  how  gathered  must  have  been' 
the  state  of  his  mind,  when  his  beloved  child  made' 
the  deeply  interesting  inquiry,  "Behold  the  fire' 
and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- 1 
offering?"  Fraught  with  resignation  and  faith  is' 
the  reply  of  Abraham,  our  father — "  My  son,  God' 
will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering."; 
Solemnly  have  I  been  impressed  and  instructed  va, 
contemplating  this  truly  moving  and  instructive 
narrative,  as  it  hath  been,  I  fully  believe  opened' 
by  the  key  of  David,  forcibly  pointing  out  to  the' 
messengers  of  the  gospel  the  great  caution  required, 
even  when,  according  to  their  apprehension,  all'x^'- 
fully  prepared  for  the  oblation,  how  deeply  incum- , 
bent  still  to  wait,  to  hear  the  all-powerful  word  of ! 
command,  for  peradventure  a  ram  may  be  unex-] 
pectedly  caught  in  the  thicket  out  of  our  sight,. 
and  be  made  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Therefore, , 
to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Be  silent,  0  all  flesh,  be-, 
fore  the  Lord,  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy 
habitation,"  is  of  vast  importance,  and  our  indis- 
pensable duty,  until  we  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of 
our  Almighty  Father.  Oh !  the  patient  waiting  that 
is  necessary  at  this  all-important  cri.-is,  previous  to , 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  revealing  his  sacred  ' 
word  to  his  dependent  children  ;  yet  forever  praised , 
be  his  adorable  name,  indisputable  certainty,  and ; 
soul-satisfying  assurance  are  the  blessed  result  of  i 
deep  introversion  of  soul,  in  these  solemn  seasons; 
of  awful  prostration  ;  and  there  are  those  who, ' 
through  unmerited  mercy,  are  joyful  witnesses  that 
previous  to  the  sacrifice  being  called  for,  they  are 
permitted  to  feel  a  trembling  somewhat  similar  to , 
Moses,  when  he  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake" — a  certain  token  that  the  Most  High  is 
near  at  hand,  comparable  to  the  whirlwind  and  the 
fire  that  Elijah  heard  and  saw,  when  he  wrapt  hia! 
face  in  his  mantle,  which  must  jmss  by  before  "  the 
still  small  voice  is  fully  comprehended,  which  ia 
truth  indeed,  altogether  powerful;  and  whatsoever 
is  unfolded  by  this  light,  after  passing  through 
these  essential  baptisms,  may  with  entire  safety  he 
relied  upon,  as  proceeding  from  the  holy  of  holies. 
Moreover,  I  feel  engaged  to  bear  testimony  that 
important  in  the  highest  degree  is  a  state  of  close 
and  inward  watchfulness  before  we  put  up  our  pe- 
titions, or  offer  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  gathered 
church.  Well  may  we  as  a  people,  reverently  ac- 
knowledge that  prayer  and  supplication  are  especial 
parts  of  worship,  and  must  be  performed  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  with  a  right  understanding,  seasoned  i 
with  grace.  A'ery  great  is  the  danger  of  being 
misled  in  this  solemn  act  of  devotion,  as  well  as  of 
taking  another's  exercise,  unless  we  try  the  fleece 
both  wet  and  dry;  because  when  the  spirit  of  sup- 
plication overshadows  an  assembly,  those  who  are 
united  in  solemn  worship  are  dipped  into  one  and 
the  same  baptism,  which  circulates  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  as  is  set  forth  by  the  lip  of  truth ;  "  The 
Lord  sent  a  word  into  Jacob,  and  it  lighted  upon 
Israel."  At  this  critical  juncture,  it  is  absolutely 
needful  to  attain  to  "  the  silence  of  all  flesh"  be- 
fore we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  mind  of  Truth, 
or  witness  the  sacrifice  to  be  completely  prepared, 
so  as  to  pray  with  acceptance ;  yet,  if  preserved  in 
holy  stillness,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  waxeth 
louder  and  louder,  until  the  evidence  is  indisputa- 
bly clear  and  certain  that  the  Lord  speaketh  from 
heaven,  and  the  Most  High  uttereth  his  voice;  we 
are  then  constrained  implicitly  to  obey  and  "  lift 
up  a  banner  on  the  high  mountain  ;"  and  "  our 
heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heaven^,'' 
that  with  David  we  may  declare,  "Blessed  be 
thou  Lord  God  of  Israel,  our  Father,  for  ever  and 
ever.     Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
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power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  ma- 
jesty, for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth 
is  thine  ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord  !  and  thou 
art  exalted  as  head  over  all." 

By  the  foregoing  salutation,  I  am  now  relieved 
from  a  heavy  burden,  and  have  great  occasion  re- 
verently to  acknowledge  that  the  day  is  arrived, 
when  in  serenity  and  peace,  a  retreat  from  thi 
duous  field  of  labour  is  mercifully  sounded,  and 
that  like  Issachar,  I  am  favoured  to  rejoice  in  my 
tent.  Fervent  is  the  breathing  of  my  heart,  that 
all  who  believe  themselves  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron,  may  so  attend  to  the  leadings  of  Christ 
within,  the  hope  of  glory,  as  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  which 
I  am  enabled  thankfully  to  testify  is  a  safe  hiding- 
place  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  has  supported  me 
during  many  years  of  deep  mental  and  bodily  con- 
flict. On  retrospect,  my  heart  is  gladdened  within 
me,  under  Divine  impression,  that  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  hath  been  eminently  stretched  forth 
to  sustain  and  carry,  through,  in,  and  over  all. 
Then  fear  not,  ye  remnant  of  Jacob,  however 
baptism  may  succeed  baptism ;  remember  that 
"  unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness, 
for  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  our  king,  he  will  save  us." 

With  love  unfeigned  I  bid  you  dearly  farewell, 
and  remain,  in  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  your  sympathizing  and  affectionate 
sister  in  the  Truth, 

Martha  Smith. 

Doncaster,  Eighth  month  29th,  1828. 

Wonders  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  atmosphere 
rises  above  us  with  its  cathedral  dome,  arching  to 
ward  heaven,  of  which  it  is  the  most  perfect  sy- 
nonym and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that 
^raud  object  which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in  his 
pision,  "  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  a  crystal."  So 
cuassive  is  it  that  when  it  begins  to  stir,  it 
ibout  great  ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities 
md  forests  like  snow-flakes  to  destruction  before  it. 
And  yet  it  is  so  gentle  that  we  have  lived  years 
n  it  before  we  can  be  persuaded  that  it  exists  at 
ill,  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  never  realize 
he  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air. 
.ts  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before 
t  like  glass;  and  yet  a  soap  ball  sails  through  it 
pith  impunity,  and  the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside 
pith  its  wing.  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses. 
Ve  touch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south 
pind  brings  back  colour  to  the  pale  face  of  the  in 
alid  ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fevered  brow 
nd  make  the  blood  mantle  on  our  cheeks;  even 
;s  north  blasts  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardened 
hildren  of  our  rugged  climate.  The  eye  is  in- 
ebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of  sunrise,  the 
ill  brightness  of  mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance 
f  the  morning,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle  near 
le  setting  sun.  But  for  it  the  rainbow  would 
ant  its  "  triumphant  arch,"  and  the  winds  would 
ot  send  the  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  around 
le  heavens ;  the  cold  ether  would  not  shed  snow 
athers  on  the  earth,  nor  would  drops  of  dew 
»ther  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  would 
3ver  fall,  nor  hail-storm  nor  fog  diversify  the  face 
'the  sky  ;  our  naked  globe  woulc 
id  unshadowed  forehead  to  th 
reary  monotonous  blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzL 
id  burn  up  all  things. 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would 
a  moment  set,  and  without  warning  plunge  the 


are  gathered  by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  ti 
to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  time  to  find 
a  place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the 
morning  the  garish  sun  would  at  one  bound  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above  the  hori 
zou  ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  comina;,  and  sends 
bat  first  one  little  ray  to  announce  his  approach, 
and  then  another,  and  then  a  handful,  and  so 
gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night,  and  slowly 
lets  the  light  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
earth,  till  her  eyelids  open,  like  man,  she  goes 
forth  again  to  her  labour  until  the  evening. — 
Quarterli/  Revino. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

How  many  of  the  members  of  our  religious  So 
ciety  lightly  esteem,  or  altogether  disregard,  thi 
privilege,  which  they  are  invited  to  enjoy,  of  con 
stant  attendance  at  its  religious  meetings.  This 
is  one  of  the  visible  evidences  of  the  lack  of  true 
religion  among-t  us,  and,  unless  the  result  of  ina- 
bility, must  be  attended  by  worldly-mindedness 
and  indifference  to  the  great  work  of  preparation 
for  another  state  of  existence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  when  Friend: 
had  often  to  suffer  deeply  for  being  found  at  their 
meetings,  they  allowed  neither  difficulty  nor  dan- 
ger to  prevent  them  from  assembling  at  the  regu- 
'ar  times  and  places  for  divine  worship.  The  ob- 
gation  to  thus  meet  in  order  publicly  to  show  our 
sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  our  duty  to 
wait  upon  and  worship  him,  has  ever  been  enjoined 
by  the  Society,  and  acknowledged  and  observed  by 
all  its  consistent  members.  We  give  the  following 
extract,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  incite  all  who  read 
it,  to  diligence,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  pri- 
vileges placed  within  their  reach,  and  for  which, 
whether  improved  or  unimproved,  they  are  account- 


numerous  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Tuyra 
and  the  Savana,  which  unite  together  just  before 
falling  into  it.  The  Savana  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Lara  with 
It,  that  is,  for  fourteen  miles  toward  the  Atlantic. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Lara  with  the  Savana, 
at  which  point  the  future  canal  will  commence,  the 
line  extends  to  the  Chuquanaqua,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  From  the  Chuquanaqua  the  line 
follows  the  bed  of  the  Sucutubi  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  and  then  continues  along  the  bed  of  the 
same  river  Sucutubi  to  a  point  nine  miles  higher  up. 
From  that  point  to  the  Atlantic  the  distance  is  six 
miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  projected  canal 
will  therefore  be  thirty-five  nautical  or  nearly  forty- 
one  English  miles. — Herald  and  Mirror. 


"  Not  long  after,  John  (Ashton)  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  his  christian  testimony  against  the  op- 
pressive and  anti-christian  yoke  of  tithes.     Beinn- 
used  to  work  without  doors,  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  employ  his   time;   but   soon   learned    to   make 
gartering  and  laces.     When  at  liberty,  he  with  his 
constantly,  twice  a  week,  attended  the  meet- 
at  Bin,  generally  walking  on  foot  thither,  being 
about  seven  English  miles,  and  a  very  bad  road, 
wading  through  a  river  in  the  way,  both  going  and 
returning.     In  winter,  in  crossing  this  river,  they 
sometimes  had  the  ice  to  break ;   and  John  said  he 
had  wept  to  see  the  blood   on    his   wife's  legs  in 
coming  through  it.     In  those  days.  Truth  was°p 
cious  to   its  professors,  who  also  possessed  it,  and 
no  difficulties  or  dangers  could  prevent  them  fron 
going  to  their  religious  meetings,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
newings  of  divine  love  and  life,  with  their  brethren.' 
— F>-iends-  Library,  vol.  is.,  page  18. 


Pride  and  tlie  World. — On  one  occasion,  he  said 
to  one  of  his  brothers,  "  Heed  not  the  world,  nor 
the  things  thereof:  I  wish  I  had  heeded  it  less;" 
and  once  when  in  great  bodily  extremity,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Here  is  the  end  of  pride."— i-Vowj  a 
Memorial  of  Charles  Wheeler. 
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The  Darien  Ship  Cawa^.— The  preparations 
are  nearly  completed  for  the  consummation  of  that 
rand  enterprise  for  the  connecting  of  the  waters 
of  the  two  great  oceans  by  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
of  Panama.     The  present  expedition  is  under 
auspiws    of    the    Emperor    Louis    Napoleon, 
Several  French   engineers   under  direction  of  M. 
Bonardial,   having  previously  made  a  partial  ex- 
Kl  turn  Its  tanned  I  ploration,  are  operating  in  Darien  upon  a  detailed 
^w^ey  of  the    line  for   a   ship  canal   between  the 
Atlantic   and  Pacific   oceans.     There  is   thus,  at 
length,  a  prospect  of  this  grand  project  being  car- 
ried into  execution.     The  land   about  to  be  sur- 
.,   .     ,     ,  ,,       ,  =  r       o-   — -  veyed  extends  from    the   Gulf  of  San   Miguel    on 

sitld  of'h  "•  ^V^'  "^  ^''K  "  ^-,''-'^;*'"^  P-ifi<=.  in  a  direction  N.  E.  E.  k  E  ^7  o" 
riS  i  f  "^''  '"^  '''I  "'f'"/''P  °f  «l°^ly|P^^s-  to  Caledonia  Harbour  and  Fort  E-scois  on 
rough  her  fingers,  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening  the  Atlantic.     The  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  receives 


On  many  former  occasions,  we  have  invited  the 
co-operation  of  our  friends  in  rendering  the  columns 
of  "The  Friend,"  entertaining  and  instructive,  and 
the  aid  received  encourages  us  to  renew  the  invita- 
tion. We  believe  there  are  many  capable  of  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand,  who  do  not  rightly  appreciate 
the  good  they  might  bestow  upon  others,  by  em- 
ploying their  talents,  and  a  portion  of  their  time,  in 
contributing  to  such  a  periodical  as  this,  and  thus 
placing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  before  so  many 
of  their  fellow-members.  There  are  various  sub- 
jects, connected  with  trade  and  business,  with 
science  and  art,  with  agriculture  and  rural  economy, 
with  home  enjoyments,  and  the  pleasures  and  ex-^ 
periences  of  travel,  beside  the  interests  of  rel'gion, 
and  the  acquisitions  from  literature,  any  of  which 
would  afford  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of 
ability  to  write  well,  which  is  too  generally  per- 
mitted to  lie  idle,  to  the  loss  of  all  parties.  We 
wish  our  many  friends  and  well-wishers,  both  male 
and  female,  would  think  more  seriously  what  might 
be  effected  for  good,  were  they  to  exert  themselves 
to  do,  what  they  could  so  readily  accomplish,  in 
this  way ;  and  then  we  apprehend  it  would  be  felt 
more  like  a  duty  to  occupy  diligently  the  talents 
committed  to  them.  We  would  at  the  same  time 
remind  our  friends  in  different  neighbourhoods, 
that  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  is  the  best 
time  for  adding  new  subscribers  to  our  list.  We 
hope  they  will  be  willing  to  give  us  their  aid  in 
this  way,  that  so  the  interest  in  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  Journal,  may  be  extended.  We 
have  had  good  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  given  us  by  Friends, 
and  as  we  have  no  other  incentive  than  the  desire 
to  be  really  useful  to  our  fellow-members,  we  feel 
the  more  emboldened  to  ask  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  their  patronage. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The   Capture  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  advance  of  the  great  i-ehel  army  into  Western  Mary- 
land, exposed  this  post  to  danger,  but  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  hold  it,  if  possible,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
was  occupied  by  14,000  Federal  troops,  Col.  Miles  hav- 
ing the  chief  commaud.  Gen.  .lack.son  commenced  the 
attack  from  the  Maryland  heights  on  the  12th,  and  on 
the  14th,  a  large  rebel  force  took  possession  of  the  Lou- 
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doQ  (Va.)  heights,  and  placed  batteries  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  town.  The  firinj-  of  the  rebels  had  not  caused 
any  very  serious  loss,  but  Col.  Miles  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  position  was  untenable,  and  permitted 
the  cavalry,  '2300  in  number,  to  cut  their  way  out  and 
escape.  On  the  15th,  he  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  with 
11,583  troops,  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  valuable  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  ben. 
Burnside  was  coming  to  his  relief,  and  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  advantage  given  to  the 
rebels  by  this  hasty  surrender,  was  of  great  importance 
at  a  most  critical  juncture,  and  probably  averted  serious 
disasters  to  their  army  in  Maryland. 

The  Invasion  of  Maryland. — After  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  the  battles  of  the  14th  inst.,  they 
continued  their  retreat  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the 
16th,  rallied  the  various  divisions  of  the  army  at  Antie- 
tam  Creek  near  Sharpsburg,  a  few  miles  north  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  They  were  here  joined  by  Gen.  Jackson,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  40,000  men.  On  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  the  previous  day,  he  immediately  paroled  the  pri- 
soners, secured  such  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  as 
were  needed,  and  hastened  to  take  part  in  the  conflict. 
The  rebel  army  of  about  100,000,  occupied  a  semi-circu- 
lar hilly  range  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  Federal 
forces,  in  perhaps  equal  numbers,  were  drawn  up  on 
sloping  plains  of  lower  elevation.  A  partial  engagement 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  and  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued  on  the  following  day,  which 
lasted  from  day-light  until  dark.  The  rebel  lines  fell 
back  about  a  mile  during  the  day,  but  the  contest  was 
regarded  as  indecisive.  The  U.  S.  troops  are  said  to 
have  lost  about  ten  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, in  this  battle.  The  loss  of  officers  was  very  heavy, 
no  fewer  than  ten  generals  having  been  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  rebel  army  is  supposed  to  be 
still  greater,  and  to  amount  to  at  least  fifteen  thousand. 
On  the  18th,  the  rebel  commander  asked  an  armistice 
for  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  and  re- 
moving the  wounded,  which  was  granted  by  General 
M'Clellan.  It  was  expected  the  battle  would  be  renew- 
ed on  the  19th,  but  it  was  found  in  the  morning  when 
the  Federal  forces  advanced  upon  the  rebel  lines,  that 
their  troops  had  been  withdrawn  during  the  night,  the 
pickets  only  being  left  at  their  posts.  They  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  Potomac,  but  only  a  few  hundred  strag- 
glers were  secured,  the  main  army,  with  all  its  trains, 
&c.,  having  escaped  safely  to  Virginia.  The  rebels  left 
2500  of  their  dead  unburied  ;  many  of  their  ^ 
were  also  left  in  houses  on  the  route  to  the  river.  A 
number  of  the  rebel  generals  are  reported  killed  ( 
wounded,  but  there  is  no  reliable  information  on  th: 
point.  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  who  was  Seer 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  Buchanan's  presidency,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat  from  Middle- 
town  heights. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  troops  appear  to  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  A  reconnois- 
sance  in  force  made  on  the  18th,  showed  that  there  were 
none  remaining  between  Washington  and  Bull  Run. 
The  rebels  abandoned  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  18tb,  hav- 
ing previously  destroyed  the  substantial  iron  bridge  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  burned  the  pon 
toon  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  Cofl'ee  was  selling  ii 
Richmond  a  few  days  since,  at  §3.50  per  lb.;  tea,  §16; 
sugar,  60  cts.  a  §1.00  ;  salt,  60  cts.  per  quart ;  molass 
$7!oO  per  gallon;  butter,  §1.00  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.00 
per  peck  ;  calico  prints,  $1-50  per  yard  ;  pins,  §1.50  per 
paper.  'These  prices  were  payable  in  treasury  notes,  or 
Confederate  currency,  two  dollars  of  which  were  rated 
as  equal  to  one  dollar  of  U.  S.  treasury  currency.  In 
exchange  for  gold,  the  depreciation  or  dilTercnce  was  as 
2\  to  one ;  that  is  §40  in  gold  was  equal  to  §100,  Con- 
federate notes. 

New  Mexico. — Another  rebel  expedition  from  Texas 
against  New  Mexico,  under  Col.  Sibley,  had  been  inter- 
cepted near  Fort  Fillmore  by  the  California  troops,  and 
utterly  routed.  Most  of  the  Texans  were  captured,  only 
150  escaping. 

Mississippi. — A  rebel  force  of  15,000  men  was  attacked 
by  Gen.  Rosecrans  near  Inka,  ou  the  10th  inst.,  and  de- 
feated. Gen.  Little,  of  Mississippi,  was  killed,  and  Gen 
Whitefield  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  About  25C 
other  rebels  were  taken  prisoners.  Between  400  anc 
500  of  the  U.  S.  troops  were  killed  and  wounded.  Thi 
loss  of  the  rebels  is  supposed  to  be  greater.  Genera 
Price  is  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  is  said  to  have  ai 
army  of  30,000  men. 

Kentucky. — The  rebels  still  make  progress  in  thi; 
State.  The  U.  S.  troops  at  Munfordsville,  which  re 
cently  repelled  an  attack  from  the  rebels,  have  been 
since  compelled  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Bragg,  who  sur 
rounded  their  position  with  a  large  army.     The  garri 


son,  who  were  all  taken  prisoners,  numbered  between 
4000  and  5000,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  The  people 
of  Louisville  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
rebels,  and  were  fortifying  the  approaches  to  the  city. 
On  the  22d,  an  order  was  issued,  directing  the  women 
and  children  to  prepare  to  leave  the  city  forthwith. 

"innesota. — The  hostile  Indians  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  give  up  their  captives,  and  make  peace. 
Gov.  Ramsey,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  whites  killed  by  the  Indians  to  be 
ve  hundred  persons.  Much  property  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  them.  The  Governor  suggests  that  the  United 
States  government  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  an- 
ies  due  the  .Minnesota  Indians,  amountingto  §2,000, - 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  their 
outrages. 

Explosion  at  Pittsburg. — On  the  iTth,  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion occurred  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  grounds, 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  by  which  eighty  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  more  were  severely  injured. 
The  Finances  of  the  "  Confederacy."— T:\ie   Richmond 
xaminer  of  the  12th  says,  "  It  is  ascertained  from  offi- 
cial data  furnished  by  the  'Treasury  department,  that  the 


from   its  com- 


Woolman,  §2,  vol.  36;  for  Jno.  Oliphant,  §2,  vol.  36; 

and  for  Wra.  Fisher,  §4,  vols.  35  and  36 ;  from  Susan- 
ah  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Jas.  Austin,  Mass., 
3r  Elizabeth  F.  Gardner,  §2,   vol.  36 ;  and  for  Edward 

Mitchell,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Jos.  Battey,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol. 

36  ;  and  for  Alfred  King,   Saml.  Simkin,  Jr.,  Nicholas 

D.  Tripp,  and  Francis  Armistead,  §2  each,  vol.  36;  for 

Hannah  Nickerson,  §3,  to  62,  vol.  36. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  statement  of  our  Agent  i 
Geo.  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  England,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  appropriate  the  money  remitted  to  ns,  by  him,  to 
the  proper  accounts,  we  have  to  request  that  subscri- 
bers for  "  The  Friend,"  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
have  made  any  payments  on  account,  for  the  34th, 
35th  or  36th  volumes,  to  G.  H.,  (who  desires  to  b»  re- 

sed  from  the  agency,)  will  hand  to  our  agents,  Joseph 
Armfield,  No.  1  South  Place,  Finsbury  Pavement,  Lon- 
don, or  John  G.  Sargent,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland, 
England,  statements  of  money  paid,  and  the  volumes 
for  which  it  was  paid  by  them. 


'hole  expenditures  of  the  governn 
mencement  to  the  first  of  August  last,  amount  to  §347,- 
272,958."  This  represents  nearly  the  amount  of  debt, 
but  little  of  which  bears  interest.  The  funds  have  been 
derived  nearly  altogether  from  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  to  circulate  as  currency.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
issues  shall  bear  interest,  in  order  to  check  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  depreciation. 

New  roe*.— Mortality  last  week,  408. 
Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  248. 
The  Slaves  of  Rebels  proclaimed  Free. — An  important 
proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Its  object  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
extracts.  It  is  declared,  "  That  on  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  the  ye.ir  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  withm 
any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and  forever  free ;  and 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  re- 
cognize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons;  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  free- 
dom. That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States 
or  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof 
respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  fact  that  any  State  or  the  people  thereof 
shall,  on  that  day,  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall.  Id 
the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the 
people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States." 

Foreign.— European  dates  to  the  12th.  The  Liver- 
pool market  for  breadstulfs  was  dull,  and  prices  declin- 
ing. Cotton  had  fallen  2d.  per  lb.  Sales  of  the  week, 
only  18,500  bales.  Small-pox  among  the  sheep  in  Wilt- 
shire, was  making  further  progress.  An  official  order 
from  the  councils  prohibits  the  removal  of  any  sheep 
from  the  infected  districts,  and  makes  other  provisions 
to  check  the  disease. 

The  afi"air3  of  Italy  are  freely  discussed  by  the  British 
Press. 

The  London  Morning  Post  asserts  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  determined  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  Roman  question,  and  it  believes  that  the  French 
rmy  in  Rome  will  certainly  be  withdrawn  before  an- 
other year  is  over. 

La  France,  in  an  article  signed  "La  Guerroniere,'' 
argues  against  the  total  abandonment  of  Rome  by 
France,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  Italy  definitely  constituting  herself  without  Rome  for 
her  capital 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  §2,  vol.  35  ;  from 
Joel  Evans,  Pa.,  for  Jno.  Lewis,  §2,  vol.  35,  and 
Elizabeth  Lownes,  §2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Rachel  Miller,  0., 
for  Lydia  Miller,  §2,  to  27,  vol.  37  ;  for  Wra.  Hall,  §2, 
vol.  36 ;  and  for  Talitha  A.  Wharton,  §2,  vol.  35  ;  from 
Jos.  H.  Satterthwaite,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Nathan 
Kile,  Pa.,  for  Wm.  S.  Kirk,  §2,  vol.  36 ;  from  Geo.  Gil- 
bert, Pa.,  §2,  vol.  36 ;  and  for  Benj.  Walker,  §2,  vol.  36  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcelt,  agt.,  O.,  forDanl.  Stratton,  §4,  vols. 
34  and  35 ;  for  Sarah   Hole,  §2,  vol.  35 ;  for  Rebecca 


•WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day, 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions, meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former,  at  10  o'clock,  • 
and  the  latter,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex-  „ 
amination  of  the  school,  commencing  on  Third-day' 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same  I; 
week.  Joel  Evass,  Clerk,     j 

Ninth  month  25th,  1862.  !j 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  | 

NEAR  FRANKFOED,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.)  II 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing-', 
TON,  M.  D.  ; 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk: 
of  the  Board  of  JIanagers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila-' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are   wanted  for  th. 

Men's  and  Women's  schools.     Applications  may  be  madi 

to      Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street,  1 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street,  ij 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERGooD,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets!' 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Tow 
Boarding  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  Sidne 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail   W.   Hal 
Frazer  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.corne^ 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  readinf 

d  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  U\ 

Girls  in  this  city.     Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  -4.rc 

St. ;  Deborah  M'.  William'son,  1024  Arch  St.,  or  Rebecc! 

Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  tl 
13th  of  Eighth  month,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  h 
age.  William  Kennard  ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
member  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting.  His  last  iliac 
was  of  several  months'  duration,  in  which  though  litt 
w.as  said  respecting  the  slate  of  his  mind,  yet  he,  ■ 
different  occasions,  remarked  that  "  all  was  peacel 
within."  At  one  time  adding,  "  the  work  is  goiii::  ■■ 
right  under  the  direction  of  the  All-seeing  Eye. 
another  time  he  said  to  a  friend,  "My  mind  is  kep(  vo 
much  inward,  and  centred  on  heavenly  things."  Wh 
a  little  reviving  from  a  season  of  great  cxhaustic 
when  it  seemed  his  dissolution  was  near,  he  said,  '' 
blessed  change  it  will  be  to  me.  My  peace  is  made 
Christ  Jesus."  In  solemn  supplication,  near  his  do 
he  manifested  that  his  only  hope  of  salvation  coulinu 
to  be  the  mercy  of  God.  i 

WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

;  Instances  of  Bivine  Preservation  in  Danger, 
1  To  be  redeemed  from  all  dependence  upon  mi 
tary  defences  and  strength,  and  to  have  the  whole 
;ust  placed  upon  the  Lord's  preserving  and  pro- 
|!Cting  power,  while  it  ia  clearly  a  christian  duty, 
|i,  nevertheless,  not  an  easy  attainment.  It  re- 
luires  Divine  help,  and  constant  watchfulness 
igainst  that  spirit  which  looks  to  man ;  which 
)kes  pleasure  in  the  skill  and  prowess  of  warriors 
i'ho  espouse  the  cause  we  approve,  and  which  is 
ratified  when  victory  is  on  the  side  we  espouse, 
I'ithout  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  is  purchased  at 
'le  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  wounding  and 
iiaiming  of  many  of  our  fellow  men. 
I  War  is  a  dreadful  and  wicked  business,  wholly 
It  variance  with  the  meek,  lowly,  and  loving  Spirit 
f  the  unresisting  Lamb  of  God ;  and  the  closer 
is  disciples  walk  with  him,  doing  his  will,  the  fur- 
per  are  they  removed  from  those  cruel  lusts  and 
lassion  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

Those  who  have  entirely  renounced  it,  and 
lithfully  upheld  the  non-resisting  peace  principles 
f  the  gospel,  have  often  experienced  remarkable 
:reservation  in  imminent  danger,  and  had  cause 
|i  admire  the  gracious  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
iidence  in  their  behalf.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in 
1798,  furnished  many  memorable  instances  of  this 
iind,  and  illustrated  forcibly  the  benefits  of  a  steady 
euce  to  the  principles  of  Friends,  in  times  of 
reat  danger.  Having  lately  met  with  a  manu- 
:ript  account  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Haughton,  of 
erns,  in  Leinster,  relating  scenes  of  which  he  was 
3  eye-witness,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  inte- 
sting  and  encouraging  at  the  present  difficult 
ne. 

It  is  entitled,  "  God's  protecting  Providence 
an's  surest  help,  exemplified  in  the  preservation 
'many  of  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  re- 
ilhon  in  Ireland,  in  1798.  Committed  to  writing 
f  Joseph  Haughton,  from  his  own  observation, 
id  from  the  information  of  others  personally  con- 
jrned." 

I  "  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten 
jiousand  at  thy  right  hand  ;  but  it  shall  not  come 
Igh  thee."  "  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
hich  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Mo^t  High,  thy  habi- 
jtion." — Psalm  xci. 

I  The  writer  says  :  "  Having  often  meditated 
ii  the  merciful  preservation  which  I,  with  others 
j'  the  Society  of  Friends,  experienced  during  the 


awful  commotions  that  prevailed  in  this  land, 
in  and  about  the  year  1798;  I  have  been  de- 
sirous that  they  may  not  pass  away  as  matters 
of  only  common  occurrence.  I  write  this  memorial 
that  succeeding  generations  may  see  how  much 
'  better  it  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
dence in  princes;'  and  that  to  keep  faithful  to  the 
truth  as  revealed  to  us,  is  a  far  more  sure  defence 
than  all  the  efforts  human  policy  can  make  or  pro- 
cure. 

"In  the  year  1795,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Leinster  Province,  and  afterwards  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ireland,  were  concerned  that  all  Friends 
who  had  guns  in  their  houses,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  any  other  weapons,  might  destroy  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  taken  and  used  for 
the  injury  of  any  of  our  fellow  creatures,  it  being 
then  a  frequent  practice  for  parties  of  men  to  assai 
houses  in  search  of  arms.  In  unison  with  this  con- 
cern, our  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford  appointed  a  committee  to  go  from  family  to 
family  among  its  members,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  comply  with  the  concern  of  the 
Society.  I  was  with  this  committee,  feeling  my 
mind  nearly  interested  in  the  engagement;  but 
seeing  the  necessity  of  first  clearing  my  own  hands, 
I  took  a  fowling  piece  I  had  in  my  possession,  and 
broke  it  up,  in  the  street  opposite  my  house,  which 
was  matter  of  wonder  amongst  my  neighbours. 

"  It  was  a  time  of  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  i: 
many  families  the  committee  had  little  more  to  do 
than  to  communicate  their  business;  for  the  con- 
cern of  the  Superior  meetings  had  made  its  way 
in  most  minds,  who,  being  convinced  of  its  propri- 
ety, had  destroyed  all  such  instruments,  and  others 
gave  full  expectation  of  having  it  speedily  done. 
There  were  a  few  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  but  the  conduct  of  most  of 
them,  in  other  respects,  was  such  as  to  occasion 
their  disownment. 

A  short  time  after  the  government  ordered  all 
arms  to  be  given  up  to  the  magistrates,  and  it  was 
then  avery  comfortable  reflection,  that,  in  gene- 
ral. Friends  were  found  clear  of  having  any  such 
thing  in  their  possession.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing magistrates,  with  the  clergyman,  came  to  my 
house,  and  I  being  from  home,  expostulated  with 
my  wife  on  the  supposed  impropriety  of  my  de- 
stroying my  gun,  instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Royal- 
ists against  the  fomenters  of  rebellion,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  myself  and  family ;  to  which  the 
clergyman  voluntarily  replied  that  '  he  believed  I 
put  my  trust  in  a  higher  power.'  This  man  was 
afterward  murdered  at  Enniseorthy  on  the  day 
that  town  was  burned,  and  his  body,  with  those  of 
many  others,  exposed  iu  the  streets,  until  some 
Friends  were  emboldeped  to  go  and  bury  them. 
One  of  the  above  magistrates  named  Turner,  was 
also  murdered,  and  his  house  burned  over  him. 
"  The  state  of  things  becoming  more  alarming, 
part  of  the  militia  was  stationed  iu  Ferns.  The 
Earl  of  Mount  Xorris  came  to  me,  and  desired  I 


considering  what  to  answer.  Although  I  might 
have  refused  him  on  account  of  its  being  used  as  a 
store,  yet  I  know  this  inconvenience  might  be  ob- 
viated, and  therefore  declined  offering  so  mean  a 
reason  for  refusal.  Considering  this  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  me  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  peace, 
and  of  bearing  my  testimony  against  war ;  I  told 
him  the  apartment  was  occupied  as  a  store  ;  but 
that  the  purpose  he  wanted  it  for,  was  such  as  I 
could  not  unite  with,  having  a  conscientious  scruple 
against  war  and  everything  connected  therewith. 

"  He  grew  very  angry,  and  desired  the  soldiers 
to  afford  me  no  protection  in  case  any  disturbance 
should  arise ;  to  which  I  replied  that  '  I  hoped  I 
would  neither  apply  for,  nor  trust  to,  any  military 
protection.'  He  went  away  greatly  displeased, 
marking  me  out  as  a  disaffected  person  ;  so  that  I 
did  not  know  how  soon  a  prison  might  be  my  lot, 
especially  as  one  of  the  militia,  who  was  quartered 
at  my  house,  propagated  such  false  reports  of  me, 
with  respect  to  political  matters,  that  it  increased 
the  peril  of  my  situation.  I  was  well  compensated, 
however,  for  this  little  act  of  faithfulness,  by  the 
incomes  of  peace,  which  filled  my  heart  to  that  de- 
gree, that  I  was  made  willing  to  suffer  the  hardships 
of  a  prison,  if  this  should  be  allotted  me. 

"  Some  months  after  this,  the  militia  began  to  act 
with  great  vigour  against  such  as  were  suspected  to 
be  United  Irishmen,  (or  rebels;)  burning  their 
houses  and  stacks  of  corn,  and  fastening  pitched 
caps  on  their  heads.  They  were  preparing  to  burn 
a  house  of  this  description  in  our  village.  I  felt 
much  pity  for  the  man's  wife  and  children,  who  would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  a  habitation ;  and  I  un- 
dertook to  intercede  for  them  with  the  commanding 
officer.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  I  did  not  come  to 
meddle  between  him  and  the  suspected  person ;  but 
pitying  his  poor  wife  and  children,  thought  it  would 
be  hard  to  bereave  them  of  a  shelter  and  the  means 
of  subsistence,  when  he  had  the  man  fully  in  his 
power ;  that  if  he  was  guilty,  probably  they  wero 
innocent  of  his  erime.  The  officer  got  very  warm 
in  his  temper  ;  and  charged  the  Quakers  with  med- 
dling in  cases,  while  they  would  give  no  assistance 
to  government.  A  little  time  after  this,  when  the 
rebel  party  got  dominion  here,  I  rendered  this  of- 
ficer some  services  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  his  prejudices  were  removed,  from  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  and  thanks  he  expressed 
for  my  friendship. 

"  About  this  time  the  military  were  preparing  to 
hang  some  suspected  persons,  for  not  delivering  up 
heir  weapons,  and  to  fasten  pitched  caps  on  the 
heads  of  others.  I  was  fearful  of  being  applied  to 
for  ropes,  which  I  kept  for  sale  ;  but  which  I  could 
not  be  easy  to  sell  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  a  re- 
fusal might  involve  me  in  danger.  Martial  law  be- 
ing proclaimed,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do ; 
but  when  some  of  the  military  came  to  buy,  I  re- 
fused to  sell  ropes,  and  also  linen,  [probably  to  make 
the  pitched  caps,]  intended  to  torment  and  destroy 
my  fellow  creatures.  They  took  them  by  force,  of- 
fering me  payment,  which  I  refused  to  accept.   This 


would  give  up  part  of  my  house  then  used  as  a  I  was  but  a  day  or  two  befor(i.the  general  rising  of 
store,  for  a  guard  house  for  the  soldiers.  The  re-  j  the  United  Irishmen  in  this  county  ;  and  was,  I  be- 
quisitiou  was  sudden,  and  I  was  put  to  a  stand,  lieve,  through  the  direction  of  Divine  Providence, 
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made  instrumental  to  the  preservation  of  myself 
and  family. 

"  The  next  day  a  melancholy  silence  prevailed. 
I  inquired  of  a  person  if  anything  more  than  usual 
was  in  prospect.  I  was  told  the  country  people  were 
collecting  in  large  bodies.  A  cloud  of  darkness 
overspread  my  mind  in  such  an  awful  manner  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it.  Like  Egyptian 
darkness,  it  could  be  felt ;  and  the  feeling  was  ex- 
ceedingly grievous.  At  midnight  all  was  alarm. 
Guards  were  placed  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  town, 
and  the  protestants  were  in  continual  terror.  I  got 
my  family  to  bed,  but  we  could  not  rest;  yet  en- 
deavoured after  a  state  of  quietude,  and  retirement 
of  mind,  not  knowing  how  soon  our  lives  might  be 
taken  by  the  hands  of  violent  men. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  being  in  much  anxiety 
as  to  the  event ;  a  person,  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen,  came  in  and  said,  '  Let 
who  will  be  killed,  the  Quakers  will  be  spared.' 
I  considered  this  like  the  intimation  given  to  Gideon, 
in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  while  listening  to  the 
soldier's  dream  ;  and  which  tended  to  dispel  his 
fears,  and  fix  his  contidence.  I  felt  encouraged  to 
hope  our  lives  might  be  spared.  The  scenes  that 
morning  were  exceedingly  awful.  The  houses  and 
stacks  of  grain  were  in  flames  in  every  direction 
around  us,  some  set  on  fire  by  the  yeomanry,  and 
some  by  their  enemies ;  so  that  between  the  two, 
total  devastation  seemed  at  hand.  The  protestant 
inhabitants  were  running  into  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages for  safety ;  the  military  guards  all  under 
arms ;  and,  in  every  direction,  persons  flying  for 
protection,  escaping  wounded  from  the  hands  of 
murderers,  in  the  country,  and  bringing  news  that 
others  were  slain.  Property  was  then  of  little  ac- 
count ;  every  one's  care  was  to  escape  with  life. 

"  Being  informed  that  some  of  the  fugitive  pro- 
testants were  much  in  want  of  something  to  eat,  I 
got  victuals  prepai 


ed   and  sent  to  invite  such  to 


partake,  but  none  came.  In  the  evening,  the  mi- 
litary left  and  marched  to  Enuiscorthy  ;  and,  with 
them,  the  protestants,  and  all  who  came  in  for 
safety,  as  well  as  those  who  lived  in  our  village. 
AVe  knew  not  of  their  going  away,  until  the  place 
seemed  almost  depopulated  ;  and  we  were  favoured 
to  have  a  little  time  of  peaceful  quiet  from  the 
alarms  of  war. 

"  We  remained  in  doubtful  suspense  of  what 
would  follow,  until  next  morning,  when  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  filled  with  an  undisciplined 
and  ungovernable  crowd,  consisting  of  many  thou 
sands  of  the  United  Irish,  (the  rebels,)  following 
the  army  to  Enniscorthy,  and  demolishing  the 
houses  of  the  Loyalists,  Orangemen,  &c. ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  them  had  fled. 

"  My  house  was  soon  filled  with  them  ;  when,  to 
our  astonishment  and  humble  admiration,  instead 
of  the  massacre  we  dreaded,  we  were  met  with 
marks  of  friendship.  They  declared  that  they  in 
tended  us  no  injury,  but  would  fight  for  us ;  add 
ing  that  they  required  nothing  from  us  but  some 
provisions.  They  appeared  in  extreme  want,  and 
the  food  which  had  been  prepared  for  those  they 
called  enemies,  was  now  ready  for  them. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

The  Explorers  of  Australia, 

(Coutiuued  from  pji^^e  20.) 

Captain  Sturt  was  engaged  to  explore  the  in- 
terior. 

"In  1844,  he  started  from  Adelaide  with  a 
strong  and  well-equipped  party,  consisting  of  six- 
teen men,  the  officers  of  the  expedition  being  — 
Poole,  as  second  in  command  and  surveyor,  — 
Stuart,  (now  so  well  known  for  his  late  exploits  in 
exploration,)  as  draughtsman,  and  —  Brown,  as 
surgeon. 


"  Desirous  to  escape  altogether  from  the  meshes 
of  Lake  Torrens,  which  had  already  entangled 
Eyre,  he  left  that  district  on  his  left  hand,  and 
passed  up  the  Murray  and  the  Darling,  merely 
making  a  descent,  at  intervals,  on  the  Torrens 
basin,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  eastern  arm. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  a  shore  was  seen,  simi- 
ar  in  many  respects  to  the  shore  described  by 
Eyre  on  the  western  arm  ;  and  hence  we  have  Lake 
Torrens,  with  its  horse-shoe  shape,  on  our  maps. 

"  Leaving  the  Darling,  which  was  taking  him 
too  much  out  of  his  northern  course,  at  its  junction 
with  a  small  tributary,  called  by  the  natives  the 
Williorara  (the  Menindie  of  the  late  expedition 
under  Burke  and  Wills,)  he  endeavoured  to  pass 
up  the  Williorara.  But  its  waters  quickly  failed 
him,  and  pasture  was  becoming  daily  more  scarce. 
The  expedition  had  started  in  winter,  so  as  by  help 
of  the  spring  showers  to  push  to  the  north.  The 
sun  was  now  beginning  to  dry  up  the  pools,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  By  means  of  forced  marches, 
Captain  Sturt  and  his  men  passed  over  a  very  in- 
hospitable tract  of  country,  and  reached  as  high  as 
lat.  295°,  when  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  a 
picturesque  spot,  well  watered  and  supplied  with 
food  for  the  cattle.  To  this  was  given  the  name 
of  the  Rocky  Glen  Depot ;  and  here  Captain  Sturt 
determined  to  allow  both  men  and  horses  to  re- 
cruit for  some  time,  while  he  explored  the  country 
beyond,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most  safe 
northern  route.  With  dismay  he  gradually  ascer- 
tained that  no  northern  route  was  to  be  found. 
The  Eocky  Glen  ceased  as  suddenly  towards  the 
north  as  it  had  opened,  and  the  country  beyond 
became  an  absolute"desert.  In  vain  Captain  Sturt 
and  the  ofBeers  under  his  command  followed  the 
course  of  every  creek — now  a  cracked,  baked 
channel — and  made  long  and  harassing  excursions 
into  the  district  around.  Neither  water  nor  pasture 
was  to  be  found  beyond  the  Rocky  Glen.  Retreat, 
too,  was  cut  ofi'.  The  summer's  sun  had  now  dried 
up  every  pond  and  creek  which  had  supplied  them 
on  their  line  of  march,  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Rocky  Glen  Depot  became  certain. 

"  For  six  months  no  rain  fell.  The  violence  of 
the  sun  became  insupportable.  To  escape  from  its 
rays,  a  large  underground  chamber  was  excavated, 
to  which  the  men  retired  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Gradually  the  surrounding  desert  closed  in 
on  them.  The  whole  vegetation  of  Rocky  Glen 
became  mere  snuflF,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
hot  blast.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  naked  rocks, 
and  the  pool  of  water  on  which  their  lives  depend- 
ed. Day  by  day,  it  too  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
sun.  '  Under  its  efi'ects,  every  screw  in  our  boxes 
had  been  drawn,  and  the  horn  handles  of  our  in- 
struments, as  well  as  our  combs,  were  split  in  fine 
laminas.  The  lead  dropped  out  of  our  pencils; 
our  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoiled  ;  our  hair, 
as  well  as  the  wool  on  the  sheep,  ceased  to  grow, 
and  our  nails  had  become  as  brittle  as  glass.' 
Scurvy  now  attacked  the  whole  party.  Some  of 
the  men  would  be  unable  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  —  Poole  was  dying.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  winter  mouths  came  slowly  round,  and 
the  fir.st  refreshing  shower  fell.  The  way  was  again 
open,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Poole.  A 
litter  of  boughs  and  dried  leaves  was  already  pre- 
pared ;  and  with  Poole  six  of  the  men  endeavour- 
ed to  make  a  retreat  on  Adelaide.  But  the  win- 
ter had  been  too  long  in  coming.  Poole  died  £ 
few  hours  after  his  attendants  had  quitted  the 
camp,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  just  as  Cap. 
tain  Sturt  and  the  remainder  of  the  expedition 
were  about  to  start  on  their  northern  course.  His 
companions  raised  a  rude  pyramid  of  stones  on  a 
ueighbouriug  hill  to  mark  the  place  of  his  inter 


ment,  and  Mount  Poole  is  all  that  is  left  to  tell  of: 
the  weary  days  spent  in  the  Rocky  Glen  Depot,  i 
'  That  rude  structure,'  writes  Captain  Sturt,  '  looks i 
over  his  lonely  grave,  and   will  stand  for  ages,  as ' 

record  of  all  we  suffered  in  the  dreary  regions  to[ 
which  we  were  so  long  confined.'  t 

"About  fifty  miles  further  on,  a  fresh  halting-' 
place  was  discovered,  called  Park  Depot.  And. 
from  Park  Depot,  Captain  Sturt  made  two  sus-; 
tained  eft'orts  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,^ 
passing  each  time  through  districts  of  a  most  sin-, 
gular  nature.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  ap-' 
proach  the  great  interior, — that  region  from  which 
the  Murray  had  formerly  borne  Captain  Sturti 
aside,  and  from  which  the  gloomy  prospect  seen 
from  Blount  Hopeless  had,  more  recently,  compel-; 
led  Eyre  to  turn.  Doubtless,  to  the  results  o^ 
these  two  efforts  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  the  opi-. 
nion,  up  to  a  late  period  so  almost  universal,  that 
all  Central  Australia  would  be  found  of  a  very! 
worthless  character.  How  strong  were  the  grounds 
for  this  opinion  we  shall  the  better  judge  when  we 
have  followed  our  explorers  on  these  two  excur-i 
sions  from  Park  Depot.  : 

"  Accompanied  by  Brown  and  three  men.  Cap-' 
tain  Sturt  started  from  Park  Depot,  maintaining  a" 
course  25  degrees  west  of  north,  or,  in  other  words.i 
bearing  right  down  on  the  centre  of  the  continent 
In  a  short  time,  the  country  assumed  all  the  ap-' 
pearance  of  a  desert.  Neither  grass  nor  water  was 
any  longer  visible,  and  the  eye  rested  on  nothing, 
to  the  brink  of  the  horizon,  but  reddish-browr 
sand.  Gradually,  as  they  advanced,  this  sand 
swelled  into  long  parallel  ridges,  running  from  easi 
to  west,  and  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  ai  , 
length  our  explorers  found  themselves  toiling  ovei 
a  very  ocean  of  solid  billows,  some  50  or  6t)  i'ee 
high,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  endless  uiii 
formity.  This  formation  bore  no  traces  of  the  ae 
tion  of  water,  and  must  have  been  the  slow  resuL 
of  a  prevailing  wind  accumulating  its  solid  wave: 
in  the  gradual  course  of  ages.  At  the  distance  o 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Park  Depot,  thi:' 
singular  country  came  to  an  abrupt  termination 
and  our  explorers  stood  before  what  is  now  knowi^ 
as  Sfurt's  Stony  Desert.  The  parallel  sand  ridges' 
running  from  east  to  west,  were  suddenly  choppe( 
ofi'  at  right  angles,  and,  in  their  stead,  strotcliec 
an  immense  level  plain,  uninterrupted  all  rouuc 
the  horizon  from  south  to  north,  and  thickly  strcwi 
with  small  fragments  of  quartz,  firmly  packed  to 
gether,  and  rounded  as  if  water-worn.  Still  ad1 
hering  to  their  course,  25  degrees  west  of  nortb, 
our  party  descended  into  this  singular  plain,  am 
proceeded  on  their  way  over  its  natural  pavemen 
Neither  herb  nor  shrub  protruded  through  th' 
firmly-wedged  quartz  fragments.  No  sound  c 
movement  could  be  heard  or  seen  all  around  then 
and  the  dray-wheels  and  hoofs  of  the  horses  le 
not  the  least  impression  on'the  surface  of  the  phiii 
All  that  could  attract  or  sustain  animal  and  vt  lti 
table  life  Nature  seemed  to  have  rigidly  esrlinle 
from  this  scene  of  desolation.  Thus  the  sun  wei 
down,  and  Captain  Sturt  and  his  men  eneaiupt 
for  the  night  in  the  Stony  Desert. 

With  the  morning,  our  party  was  again  uiuli 
way;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  niili 
from  its  commencement,  the  Stony  Desert  w- 
found  to  come  to  an  equally  abrupt  termiuatio 
An  immense  plain  of  clay,  or  dried  mud,  now  h 
before  them,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at 
resembling,  as  Captain  Sturt  describes  it,  '  a  boun 
less  ploughed  field,  on  which  floods  had  settled  ai 
subsided.'  No  water,  however,  could  be  foun 
and  the  earth,  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  su 
abounded  iu  immense  fissures,  which  were  avoidi 
only   by  extreme  watchfulness  and  care.     St 
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maintaining  their  original  course,  our  party  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  this  plain  also,  and  found  the 
tall  sand  ridges  re-appear  precisely  as  they  had 
left  them  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Stony  Desert. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  seemed  merely  interrupt- 
ed by  the  course  of  the  Stony  Desert  and  Mud 
Plain  from  north  to  south,  and  again  resumed  its 
former  appearance  without  any  disturbance  what- 
ever. Again  our  explorers  toiled  over  this  solid 
ocean  of  red  billows — an  ocean  seen,  as  it  were, 
under  the  glare  of  some  great  conflagration,  lashed 
into  waves  running  mountains  high,  and  then  sud- 
denly frozen  all  around  from  centre  to  horizon. 
From  want  of  food  and  water,  the  horses  were  now 
almost  exhausted  ;  and  the  men,  who  could  bring 
nothing  with  them  from  Park  Depot  but  some  tea 
and  a  little  flour,  were  scarcely  better  able  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  of  this  most  harassing  coun- 
try. 

(To  bu  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Nothing  pertaining  to  this  world  is  of  equal 
value  with  a  pure  conscience  void  of  oifence  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man.  Without  it  we  can- 
not enjoy  true  peace  and  happiness,  nor  expect  to 
be  blessed  with  a  certain  hope  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come.  No  temporal  sacri- 
fice is  too  great  to  procure  and  to  preserve  such  a 
conscience,  and  the  reward  of  Divine  approbation, 
and  the  peace  which  Christ  gives  to  his  humble 
self-denying  people.  This  heavenly  peace  is  the 
element  in  which  sanctified  souls  live  and  breathe, 
and  constant  watchfulness  must  be  maintained  that 
no  temptation  of  the  devil,  the  insinuations  of 
worldly  men,  or  any  false  estimate  of  the  goods  of 
this  world,  or  the  shame  it  attempts  to  attach  to  an 
upright  walk  with  God,  should  draw  us  from  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  convictions  and  requir- 
ings  of  his  Spirit. 

In  the  prospect  of  great  troubles,  which  Stephen 
Crisp  believed  he  foresaw  coming  upon  the  nation, 
he  gave  the  following  excellent  counsel  to  Friends, 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  to 
maintain  their  watch  against  the  influence  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  craftiness  of  the  men  of  this  world. 
He  says : 

"  But  Oh !  Friends,  while  all  these  things  are 
working  and  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  yourselves 
in  the  munition  of  that  Rock,  that  all  these  shak- 
ings shall  not  move  ;  even  in  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  keeping  you 
aubjectly  given  up  to  his  heavenly  will,  and  leel  it 
daily  to  kill  and  mortify  that  which  remains  in 
any  of  you,  which  is  of  this  world.  The  worldly 
part  in  any,  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up 
and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  as 
things  go  well  or  ill  in  the  world.  For  as  the 
Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of 
its  spirit,  so  the  world  is  but  one,  and  many  are 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it;  and  so  many  as  do 
partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and  per- 
plexed with  it.  But  they  who  are  single  to  the 
Truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue  of  it 
in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the  midst  of 
adversity.  These  shall  not  have  their  hearts  moved 
with  fear,  or  tossed  with  anguish,  because  of  evil 
tidings. — Psal.  cxii.  7,  8,  because  that  which  fixeth 
them,  remains  with  them.  These  shall  know  their 
entrance  with  the  bridegroom,  and  so  be  kept  from 
sorrow,  though  his  coming  be  with  a  noise.  And 
when  a  midnight  is  come  upon  man's  glory,  yet 
they  being  ready  and  prepared,  it  will  be  well  with 
them  ;  and  having  a  true  sense  of  the  power  work- 
ing in  themselves,  they  cannot  but  have  unity  and 
fellowship  with  the  works  of  it  in  the  earth,  and 
will  not  at  all  murmur  against  what  is,  or  wish  or 
will  what  is  not  to  be.     These  will  be  at  rest  till 


the  indignation  passeth  over,  and  having  no  design 
to  carry  on,  and  no  party  to  promote  in  the  earth, 
cannot  possibly  be  defeated  or  disappointed  in  their 
undertakings. 

"  And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties,  and 
rcndings  in  the  nations,  and  rumors  and  tempests 
in  the  minds  of  people,  tben  take  heed  of  being 
moved  to  this  party  or  to  that  party  or  giving  your 
strength  to  this  or  that,  or  counselling  this  way  or 
that  way:  but  stand  single  to  the  Truth  of  God, 
in  which  neither  war,  rent  nor  division  is.  Take 
heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you,  which  trusts  and 
relies  upon  any  sort  of  men  of  this  world,  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity ;  for  the  same  party  will 
bring  you  to  suifer  with  them  in  the  time  of  their 
adversity,  which  will  not  be  long  after ;  for  sta- 
bility in  that  ground  there  will  be  none.  But  when 
they  shall  say,  come  join  with  us  in  this  or  that, 
remember  you  are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his  pure 
Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  gathers  out  of  all 
bustlings,  and  noises,  and  parties,  and  tumults,  and 
leads  you  to  exalt  the  standard  of  Truth  and 
righteousness  in  an  innocent  conversation,  to  see 
who  will  flow  unto  that.  This  shall  be  the  refuge 
for  many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted  ones 
in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many,  whose  day 
is  not  yet  over. 

"  So  dearly  beloved  friends  and  brethren,  who 
have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  appearance 
of  the  Truth,  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  at  any 
of  these  things.  Oh!  let  not  the  things  that  are  at 
present,  nor  things  that  are  yet  to  come,  move  you 
from  steadfastness,  but  rather  double  your  dili- 
gence, zeal  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God. 
For  they  that  know  the  work  wrought  in  them- 
selves, they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble,  yea, 
though  the  fig-tree  fail,  and  the  vine  bring  not 
forth,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive-tree  ceaseth,  and 
the  fields  yield  no  meat,  and  the  sheep  be  cut  oif 
from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  bullock  in  the  stall, 
yet  then  mayest  thou  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing 
praises  to  the  God  of  thy  salvation.     Hab.  iii." 

We  have  always  professed  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  lead 
us  in  the  path  of  safety  and  to  guard  us  against 
the  temptations  of  Satan.  It  may  be  easy  to  pro- 
fess, but  to  put  in  constant  practice  this  essential 
christian  doctrine,  requires  steady  watchfulness 
and  prayer  and  the  obedience  of  living  faith.  Our 
testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings  is  founded 
in  this  pure  spirit  which  would  lead  us  to  breathe 
"  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good- will  to  men."  To  support  this  blessed  testi- 
mony, our  owu  spirit,  and  actions,  and  words  must 
be  steadily  watched,  that  we  may  guard  against 
every  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  this  christian 
doctrine  and  would  lay  it  waste.  Our  lives  are 
intended  to  glorify  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
spread  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  who 
came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them. 

Kindness  to  one  another  and  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  contempt,  rudeness  or  injury  when  offered, 
are  fruits  of  the  good  Spirit  by  which  we  may  over- 
come our  enemies. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  a  con- 
scientious scruple  against  fighting,  to  rejoice  in 
victory  obtained  by  the  sword.  The  destruction 
of  human  life  is  cause  for  deep  mourning,  let  it  be 
of  what  party  it  may.  How  can  any  one  glory  in 
the  carnage  of  human  beings,  who  may  have  been 
suddenly  sent  into  an  awful  eternity  unprepared  to 
meet  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  The  spirit  and 
practice  of  revenge  does  not  belong  to  the  gospel 
dispensation.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  : 
but  I  say  unto  you,"  is  the  command  of  Christ, 


"  that  yc  resist  not  evil :  but  whasocver  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.'' 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  bato  thine  enemy  :  but  I 
say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  seudeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

His  compassion  is  extended  unto  all ;  and  Christ 
adds,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  He  also  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy — blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 


For  "TIieFriond." 

The  Women's  Aid  Society. 

This  Society,  to  which  attention  has  before  boon 
called  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  (vol.  3.5, 
p.  349,)  has  been  instituted  within  the  last  six 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  an 
association  of  similar  character  called  "  The  Na- 
tional Freadman's  Relief  Society,"  in  providing 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  destitute 
coloured  people,  lately  slaves,  who  are  now  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government. 

These  poor  creatures,  many  of  them  deserted 
by  their  masters;  have  for  many  months  past 
been  constantly  seeking  refuge  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  in  Washington,  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
other  places  of  supposed  safety:  and  lately,  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  forces  from  North 
Eastern  Virginia,  in  greatly  increased  numbers : 
and  the  provision  made  by  the  government  for 
their  subsistence  and  clothing,  having  of  late  be- 
come quite  insufficient,  many  not  otherwise  assisted, 
are  now  suffering  from  the  want  of  proper  clothing, 
suitable  medicines,  and  it  may  be  feared,  in  some 
cases,  of  sufficient  food. 

The  efforts  of  this  Society  have  been  principally 
directed  towards  collecting,  purchasing  and  making 
up  garments  for  women  and  children;  and  during 
the  few  months  since  it  commenced,  it  has  prepared 
and  forwarded  more  than  2500  such  garments.  Of 
these  about  1200  were  sent  to  Port  Royal,  over 
700  to  the  "  Contraband  Camp"  at  Washington, 
and  nearly  300  to  Hampton,  near  Fortress  Mon- 
roe :  in  two  instances  a  small  assortment  of  medi- 
cines, dietetic  articles,  &c.,  were  sent  with  the 
clothing. 

The  funds  which  have  been  used  in  purchasing 
and  making  up  material,  and  in  defraying  the  other 
expenses  of  the  society,  amounting  to  about  §1500, 
have  been  obtained  (with  the  exception  of  .$200, 
presented  by  The  "National  Freedman's  Relief 
Society,")  entirely  by  individual  donations.  This 
sum  has  now  been  considerably  reduced  :  and  the 
demand  for  relief  still  continues  urgent,  and  will 
probably  increase.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Society  desires  again  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends 
and  others  interested,  to  this  suff'ering  class,  and 
to  make  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  promoting  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  association.  Clothing 
either  new  or  partly  worn  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  St., 
and  contributions  of  money  will  be  received  by 
Sarah  W.  Cope,  No.  1312  Filbert  St.,  Hannah  E. 
Kaighn,  No.  716  Arch  St.,  Sarah  Pennock,  805 
Franklin  St.,  Mary  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  st., 
and  Elizabeth  Fogg,  No.  1310  Cherry  st. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
persons  directly  interested  in  the  care  of  these 
coloured  persons,  will  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  their  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wash- 
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ingtoD,  D.  C.  D.  B.  Nichols,  Superintendent  of 
"  Camp  Barker"  in  that  city,  an  ayslum  intended 
for  those  who  cannot  be  provided  with  labour,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  their  children,  or  who  are 
crippled,  or  too  infirm  to  work,  as  well  as  a  hospital 
for  any  "  contrabands"  who  fall  sick  in  or  around 


Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 

of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philndelphia. 

THOMAS   GOODWIN. 

Thomas  Goodwin,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 


He  continued  active  and  visited  neighbouring 
meetings,  going  as  far  as  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  The  last 
year  of  his  life,  being  prostrated  in  strength  by  a 
painful  disorder,  he  was  much  confined  at  home, ' 
yet  even  then  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  he 
sometimes  got  to  his  own  meeting,  and  frequently 
therein  was  livingly  opened  in  the  exercise  of  his 


Washington,  writes  under  a  recent  date: — "  Since  j  Goodwin,   was  born  in  Wales   in  the  year  1694. 

our  military  changes  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas, '  His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious  Society 

the  blacks  have  taken   a  perfect  stampede,  and   IiOf  Friends,  who  endeavoured  to  educate  their  off- 1  gift. 

understand  the  road  from   Manassas  Junction  is  spring  in  conformity  with   its  doctrines  and  testi-  j      His  friends  say,  "  although  he  was  as  a  shock  of 

lined   with   contrabands  who  will  be   here  in  due  monies.     About  the  year  1708,  they  removed  to  corn  full  ripe,  gathered  in   its  season,  yet  we  are 

time.     These  fugitives  have  suffered  the  greatest  Chester  county,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  sensible  of  the  loss  the  church  has  sustained  by 

privations  in  reaching  this  place.     Some  mothers  bringing  their  children  with  them.     Thomas  be-  removal.     We  trust,  however,  it  is  his  everlasting 

have  carried  two  children  in  their  arms  and  on  came,  through  obedience  to  the  Truth,  a  useful       "  -     •       •  -  ..    . 

their  shoulders  for  miles,  and  for  all  this  I  have  '  member  of  religious  Society.     In  the  year  1729  he 

never  found  a  single  one  in  whose  heart  the  sparks  'was  married  to  Ann  Jones  of  Goshen,  and  settled 

of  freedom  burn  so  dimly,  that  they  feel  that  with  j  within  the  limits  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

all  their  trials  and  discomforts  which  their  fleeing       A  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  com- 

has   occasioned   them,  that  they  would   exchange  [mitted  to  him  about  the  year  1734,  in  which  he 

their  j'jresf??^  condition  for  their  former  one.   *   *   *  |  laboured  honestly  and  fervently,  yet  with  the  meek- 

These    wretched    ones    come    here    half    starved, 'ncss  of  wisdom  ;  and  his  services  therein  wore  well 

miserably  clad,  worn  out  by  exhaustion  and  disease,  I  accepted,  and  very  useful  and  consolatory  to  the 

to  seek  an  asylum  ;   to  throw  themselves  into   the  church.     He  did  not  travel  much  abroad  for  seve- 

arms  of  those  who  will  protect  their  interest, —  jral  years,  but  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  his  gift, 

those  upon  whom  they  may  rely  for  sympathy  and  I  he   was  enlarged,   as  he  faithfully  occupied  that 

help:  this  hope  for  the  future  gives  them  strength  committed  to  his  trust,  and  was  obedient  to  his 

to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  journey."     After  ac-  blessed  Saviour's  rcquirings. 

About  the  year  1749,  he  removed  within  the 
limits  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  and  seems  from 

this  time  to  near  bis  close  very  much  engaged  in  Ministers  and  Elders: 
public  service.  He  visited  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, attended  the  various  Yearly  or  General 
Meetings  for  worship,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1763,  then  being  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age, 
be  was  set  at  liberty,  with  the  full  unity  of  his 
friends,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Great  Britain. 


knowledging  the  timely  reception  of  a  box  of  men'i 
and  women's  clothing,  sent  by  "  The  Women's  Aid 
Society,"  be  adds,  "1  am  greatly  in  want  of  dresses 
for  women  and  children  ;  I  hope  our  friends  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  liberal  bestowal  already 
made,  for  the  demand  seems  to  increase." 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  President  of  "  The  National 
Freedman's  Relief  Society,"  in  a  letter  dated  at 
Washington,  on  the  9th  inst.,  says,  "During  the 
last  week  the  contrabands  have  increased  to  the 
number  of  1.500,  nearly  double  the  number  at  any 
previous  time;  three  hundred  arrived  yesterday, 
half  naked  and  exhausted  by  a  long  journey.  Our 
stock  of  clothing  is  uholhj  used  up,  and  we  are  in 
immediate  and  pressing  want  of  more.  Our  camp 
ground  is  entirely  covered.  The  Government  is 
putting  up  extra  tents.  Yesterday,  the  govern- 
ment rations  fell  short  of  the  demand,  and  we  had 
to  supply  200  loaves  of  bread  at  thi 


gain,  and  that  he  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bours. His  last  expression  was,  'Lord  Jesus,  re- ; 
ceive  my  soul.'  "  ; 

His  death  took  place  Fourth  month  16th,  1775,  • 
he  being  81  years  old. 

JOHN  CHURCHMAN.  | 

For  an  account  of  this  worthy,  who  died  at  his  ■ 
residence  in  Nottingham,  Seventh  month  24th, 
1775,  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  interesting  and ; 
instructive  journal. 


SARAH   MILHOUSE. 

Sarah  Milhouse  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mil- 
house,  a  valuable  elder  of  Pikeland,  Chester  county, ' 
much  esteemed  and  used  in  the  services  of  Society  : 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  business,  and  that  of' 
He  deceased  about  the' 
year  1770,  after  which  his  widow  removed  into 
the  compass  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  memorial  issued  concerning  her  says,  "She 
was  religiously  inclined  from  her  youth,  and  when 
married  was  a  good  example  in  her  family,  being  ' 

loving  wife, 


„  ,  .     -    -     .       -     .      .       ,■,,,,  I"  jv'ing  wile,  an  affectionate  mother, — of  an  in- 

From  this  extensive  service  in  which  he  had  much  Lg-g^^i^g  lif^  ^^^  conversation,  a  diligent  attender, 
labour  in  many  meetings  in  England  and  Wales  If  .^u  j^^,,  meetings,  until  prevented  by  age  and' 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Friends  in  those  Lg,„,it  ^f  ^ody.  Her  appearances  as  a  minister 
part|,  he  returned  about  the  beginning  of  the  jearj^^g  „„t  frequent,  but  savoury  and  in  few  expres-- 

He  continued  faithfully  occupying  his  gift,  and  f '"^p         ^^itten  by  her  for  her  children,  before 

visiting  meetings  at  home  and  in  the  neighbouring  jj^g,  death  was  to  this  purport ;  "Ohl  that  my  chil- 

provinces  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1768,  wheu;^,^^  ^o„ld  „alk  in  the  Truth,-the  pure,  inward,' 

he  was  once  more  liberated  to  visit  the  meetings  of'     ^i^sting  Truth,— which  is  Christ.     Seek  unto^ 

^       ,       .  .P,<"^,^e  f, '^e  J;"';"'^^'  ^'"'^  "^°  inhabitants  of  parts  of  England,  I  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ;„     ^^t  humility.     He  alone  can  pre- 

association.     The  number  of  rations  will  doubtless  Wales,  and  more  especially  in  Ireland.     He  ac-iggrye  vou  in  everv  trvins  time,  and  such  must  be 


coniplished  the  service  and  returned  home  in  time 


serve  you  in  every  trying 


met  with  in  this  life.     So  shall  you  be  prepared 


there  in  a  very  suffering  condition 

"  The  contrabands  to  whom  I  refer  are  stationed 
at  Hampton,  and  number,  I  am  told  by  one  who  is 
herself  a  teacher  of  them,  some  1500  persons,  who 
are  greatly  in  need  of  clothing  and  medicines,  from 
the  want  of  which  they  are  dying  daily. 

"  Clothing,  (thin)  and  medicines  suitable  princi- 
pally to  cases  of  fever  and  diarrbeea  are  earnestly 
desired,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  those  who  will 
have  the  direct  superintendeucy  of  their  distribution 
are  men  and  women  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work. 
*  *  *'  *  The  persons  who  have  the  superintsn- 
dence  of  the  contrabands,  are  I  believe  in  no  ways 
connected  with  the  Government,  and  I  know  they 
are  earnest  characters. 

W.  G.  Tyler." 

He  who  sees  the  faults  of  others  with  real  con- 
cern, will  not  be  inclined  to  aggravate  them,  nor 
can  he  delight  to  dwell  upon  them,  or  wish  to  ex- 
pose them. 


be  increased  to  correspond  with  the  present 

lation  at  the  contraband  camp.  "   "       to   attend  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  held   towards  fo;\hat"ii7e  which  is  evelasting.     Seek  it  before 

For  the  present  the  common  thin  clothing  for  the  close  of  the  9th  month,  1769.     In  one  of  the  ^Dy  earthly  treasure" 
working  women  will  do  very  well.     We  have  also  sittings  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and   Elders,       p^ji^c  her  last  illness  she  manifested  great  r- 
a  large  number  of  children.     We  also  need  men's  held  at  that  time,  the  following  minute  was  made:  situation  to  her  lot,  being  willing  to  live  or  d 
clothing,  such  as  has  been  sent  to  Port  lloyal  and  -"  Our  ancient,  worthy  Friend,  Thomas  Good-  gg^    a^^      ^d  advice  to  her  children  and  others, 

other  southern  places.  ■"■"    """'  """"  o„.„.,  .,«„„„„>  *„  ti,„  ,„„„»: f  i,:„t      .  c^        <= .      .    .' 

By  the   following   extract  of  a   letter,   dated 
Hampton,  Va.,  Ninth  month  9th,  1862,  it  will  be 

that  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  fugitives  therein,    ha 

places,  and  particularly  iu  North  Wales,  where  he  yggrs 
had  divers  meetings,  where  few  or  no  Friends  live. 
[His  account]  yielded  satisfaction  and  encourage 
mcnt  to  this  meeting.'" 

During  his  long  life  of  dedication,  he  was  a  great 


held  at  that  time,  the  following  minute  was  made 
— "  Our  ancient,  worthy  Friend,  Thomas  Good- 
win, now  gave  some  account  to  the  meeting  of  his^^j  Appeared"  irahum'biriovrng"frTm7of''mind, 
late  journey,  in  which  he  was  Divinely  supported.lgj  jf  ;  tj^at  she  could  see  nothing  in  her  way. 
and  experienced  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  ,y~^^^  ;„  ^^^-  foith  and  hope  she  quietly  departed 
ng  found    great   openness   in   many  j^jg  jjf    Ej^th  month  26th,  1775,  aged  about  74 


From  "Tbe  Leisn»  Hoar." 

hnter. 


Tlie  Gorilla 
During  the  past  season,  one  of  the  chief  topicsj 


lover  of  good  order  in  the  church,  and  zealously  of  conversation  in  London  society  has  been  the 
concerned  to  exhort  Friends  in  Meetings  for  Disci- 1 "  gorilla."  The  world  was  taken  by  surprise 
pline,  to  wait  in  humble  watchfulness  for  the  put- 1  when  the  now  famous  traveller  and  naturalist,  Du' 
tings  forth  of  the  Truth,  as  the  alone  safe  Guide,  Chaillu,  a  few  months  since,  first  told  the  learnec 
the   alone   Qualifier,  for  any  good   word  or  work,  land  fashionable   London   world,  assembled    at  the 

The  memorial  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  says  Geographical  Society,  of  the  aspect,  nature, 
that  he  was  often  employed  in  religious  visits  to  habits  of  the  huge  man-like  monkey,  which  he  haci 
the  families  of  Friends,  in  which  he  was  eminently  i seen,  hunted,  and  killed  in  the  dense  and  dark  for 
serviceable.  They  also  say  his  ministry  was  sound  ests  of  Western  Africa.  Not  but  we  were  awari 
and  edifying,  being  in  the  demonstration  of  the  of  the  existence  of  gorillas  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
spirit  and  power.  "  He  was  a  loving  husband,  an  we  had  skeletons  and  skins;  but  of  their  habits  o 
exemplary  and  instructing  parent,  a  kind  neigh-  their  haunts,  of  their  ferocity,  of  their  gigaiitii 
hour,  an  upright  Friend,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of,  strength,  we  knew  little,  if  indeed  anything  at  all 
the  number  of  them,  that  through  faith  have  ob-  At  last  Du  Chaillu  came  fresh  from  the  pursui 
taiued  a  good  report."  of  these  "wild  men  of  the  woods;"  brute  for© 
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lad  yielded  to  human  intelligence,  and  twenty-two 
prisoners,  "ghastly  and  grim,''  slain  for  the  sake  of 
,heir  skins,  or  skeletons,  formed  a  running  com 
jiient  upon  the  marvellous  stories  which  this  ad 
jfenturous  gentleman  narrated.  For  a  week  or  so 
.he  scientific  world  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
jieve  or  disbelieve;  then  from  Albemarle  Street 
tame  "the  gorilla  book,"  as  it  is  now  called.  In 
Iheir  easy  chairs  warming  their  feet  before  the  fire, 
md  full  of  experiences  of  dry  skins  and  moth- 
:aten  specimens,  certain  home  naturalists  read  this 


lOok. 


'  This  cannot  be,"  said  they  ;  "  what  we 


;ead  here  is  untrue ;  these  are  travellers'  stor 
The  evil  report  spread  apace ;  but  truth  ^oiU 
;:ome  to  the  surface.  Du  Cbaillu  invited  cross- 
,xamination  and  close  questioning;  he  was  severely 
jested  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  the  press ; 
!ie  has  triumphed ;  this  courageous  and  intrepid 
ravcller  has  been  feted  by  the  great  men  of  the 
ind  ;  his  book  could  not  be  printed  fast  enough  ; 
lis  gorillas  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
JU  can  contemplate  them  at  their  ease. 
i  Having  already  given  ample  accounts  of  Du 
''haillu"s  adventures  when  in  pursuit  of  these  spe- 
imens,  we  now  quote  his  interesting  narrative  of 
in  attempt  to  keep  and  tame  a  young  gorilla. 

\  A   GORILLA   TAKEN   ALIVE. 

I  On  the  4th  of  May  I  had  one  of  the  greatest 
leasures  of  my  whole  life.  Some  hunters  who 
.ad  been  out  on  my  account,  brought  in  a  young 
jorilla  alive!  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions  with 
[hich  I  saw  the  struggling  little  brute  dragged  into 
|ie  village.  All  the  hardships  I  had  endured  in 
!,.frica  were  rewarded  in  that  moment. 
'  It  was  a  little  fellow  of  between  two  and  three 
.ears  old,  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  as 
lerce  and  stubborn  as  a  grown  animal  could  have 
een.  My  hunters,  whom  I  could  have  hugged  to 
;iy  heart,  took  him  in  the  country  between  the 
lembo  and  Cape  St.  Catherine.  By  their  account, 
iiey  were  going  five  in  number,  to  a  village  near 
lie  coast,  and  walking  very  silently  through  the 
Uest,  when  they  heard  what  they  immediately  re- 
IJgnised  as  the  cry  of  a  young  gorilla  for  its  mo- 
iier.  The  forest  was  silent.  It  was  about  noon ; 
Ind  they  immediately  determined  to  follow  the 
[*y.  Presently  they  heard  it  again.  Guns  in 
and,  the  brave  fellows  crept  noiselessly  towards 
;  clump  of  wood,  where  the  baby  gorilla  evidently 
as.  They  knew  the  mother  would  be  near;  and 
aere  was  a  likelihood  that  the  male,  the  most 
|readed  of  all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they  de- 
l^mined  to  risk  all,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  take 
(le  young  one  alive,  knowing  what  a  joy  it  would 
p  for  me. 

1  Presently  they  perceived  the  bush  moving;  and, 
■•awling  a  little  further  on  in  dead  silence,  scarce 
jreathing  with  excitement,  they  beheld,  what  has 
j;ldom  been  seen  even  by  the  negroes,  a  young 
Ijrilla  seated  on  the  ground,  eating  some  berries 
jhich  grew  close  to  the  earth.  A  few  feet  further 
ti  sat  the  mother,  also  eating  of  the  same  fruit, 
istantiy  they  made  ready  to  fire ;  and  none  too 
ion,  for  the  old  female  saw  them  as  they  raised 
leir  guns,  and  they  had  only  to  pull  triggers 
ithout  delay. 

She  fell.  The  young  one  bearing  the  noise  of 
le  guns,  ran  to  his  mother,  and  clung  to  her, 
ding  his  face,  and  embracing  her  body.  The 
unters  immediately  rushed  toward  the  two,  hal- 
oing with  joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this  roused 
le  little  one,  who  instantly  let  go  his  mother  and 
in  to  a  small  tree,  which  he  climbed  with  great 
|?ility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  at  them  savagely. 
|hey  were  now  perplexed  how  to  get  at  him. 
jo  one  cared  to  run  the  chance  of  being  bitten  by 
bis  savage  little  beast,  and  shoot  it  they  would 


not.  At  last  they  cut  down  the  tree,  and  as  it 
fell,  dexterously  threw  a  cloth  over  the  head  of 
the  young  monster,  and  thus  gained  time  to  se- 
cure it  while  it  was  blinded.  With  all  these  pre- 
cautions, one  of  the  men  received  a  severe  bite 
on  the  hand,  and  another  had  a  piece  taken  out  of; 
his  leg. 

As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminutive,  and 
the  merest  baby  for  age,  was  astonishingly  strong, 
and  by  no  means  good-tempered,  they  could  not 
lead  him.  He  constantly  rushed  at  them.  So  they 
were  obliged  to  get  a  forked  stick,  in  which  his 
neck  was  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not 
escape,  and  yet  could  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 
In  this  uncomfortable  way  he  was  brought  into 
the  village,  where  the  excitement  was  intense.  As 
the  animal  was  lifted  out  of  the  canoe  in  which  he 
had  come  a  little  way  down  the  river,  he  roared 
and  bellowed,  and  looked  around  wildly  with  his 
wicked  little  eyes,  giving  fair  warning  that  if  he 
could  only  get  at  some  of  us  he  would  take  his  re- 
venge. 

I  saw  that  the  stick  hurt  his  neck,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  to  have  a  cage  made  for  him.     In 
two  hours  we  bad  built  a  strong  bamboo  house, 
'th  the  slats  securely  tied  at  such  distances  apart 

at  we  could  see  the  gorilla,  and  it  could  see  out. 
Here  the  thing  was  immediately  deposited  ;  and 
now  for  the  first  time,  I  had  a  fair  chance  to  look 
at  my  prize. 

It  was  a  young  male  gorilla,  evidently  not  yet 
three  years  old,  fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and  pos- 
sessed for  its  age,  of  most  extraordinary  strength 
and  muscular  development.  Its  greatest  length 
proved  to  be,  afterwards,  two  feet  six  inches.  Its 
face  and  hands  were  very  black,  eyes  not  so  much 
sunken  as  in  the  adult.  The  hair  began  just  at 
the  eyebrows  and  rose  to  the  crown,  where  it  was 
of  a  reddish-brown.  It  came  down  the  sides  of 
the  face  in  lines  to  the  lower  jaw,  much  as  our 
beards  grow.  The  upper  lip  was  covered  with 
short  coarse  hair  ;  the  lower  lip  had  longer  hair. 
The  eyelids  very  slight  and  thin;  eyebrows  straight, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

The  whole  back  was  covered  with  hair  of  an  iron- 
gray,  becoming  dark  nearer  the  arms,  and  quite 
white  at  the  lower  part.  Chest  and  abdomen  were 
covered  with  hair,  which  was  somewhat  thin  and 
short  on  the  breast.  On  the  arms  the  hair  was 
longer  than  anywhere  on  the  body,  and  of  a  grey- 
ish-black colour,  caused  by  the  roots  of  the  hair 
being  dark  and  the  ends  whitish.  On  the  hands 
and  wrists  the  hair  was  black,  and  came  down  to 
the  second  joints  of  the  fingers,  though  one  could 
see  in  the  short  down  the  beginning  of  the  long 
black  hair  which  lines  the  upper  parts  of  the  fin- 
gers in  the  adult.  The  hair  of  the  legs  was  gray- 
ish black,  becoming  blacker  as  it  reached  the 
ankles,  the  feet  being  covered  with  black  hair. 

When  I  had  the  little  fellow  safely  looked  in  his 
cage,  I  ventured  to  approach  to  say  a  few  en- 
couraging words  to  him.  He  stood  in  the  iurthest 
corner,  but,  as  I  approached,  bellowed  and  made  a 
precipitate  rush  at  me,  and,  though  I  retreated  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  succeeded  in  catching  my  trow- 
leg,  which  he  grasped  with  one  of  his  feet  and 
tore,  retreating  immediately  to  the  corner  furthest 
away.  This  taught  me  caution  for  the  present, 
though  I  had  a  hope  still  to  be  able  to  tame  him. 
He  sat  in  his  corner,  looking  wickedly  out  of  his 
gray  eyes,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  morose  or  ill- 
tempered  face  than  had  this  little  beast. 

The  first  thing  was,  of  course,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  my  captive.  I  sent  for  some  of  the  for- 
est berries,  which  these  animals  are  known  to  pre- 
fer, and  placed  these  and  a  cup  of  water  within 
his  reach.     He   was  exceedingly  shy,  and  would 


neither  eat  nor  drink  till  I  had  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

I  The  second  day  found  Joe,  as  I  had  named  him, 
j  fiercer  than  the  first.  He  rushed  savagely  at  any 
^  one  who  stood  even  for  a  moment  near  his  cage,  and 
seemed  ready  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.  I  threw  him 
to-day  some  pine-apple  leaves,  of  which  I  noticed 
he  ate  only  the  white  parts.  There  seemed  no 
difiiculty  about  his  food,  though  he  refused  now 
and  continued  during  his  short  life  to  refuse  all 
food  except  such  wild  leaves  and  fruits  as  were 
gathered  from  his  native  woods  for  him. 

The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  savage, 
bellowing  when  any  person  approached,  and  either 
retiring  to  a  distant  corner  or  rushing  to  attack. 
On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was  near,  the  little 
rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart  two  of  the  bam- 
boo rails  which  composed  his  cage,  and  made  his 
escape.  I  came  up  just  as  his  flight  was  discov- 
ered, and  immediately  got  all  the  negroes  together 
for  pursuit,  determining  to  surround  the  wood  and 
recapture  my  captive.  Huuning  into  the  house  to 
get  one  of  my  guns,  I  was  startled  by  an  angry 
growl  issuing  from  under  my  low  bedstead.  It 
was  master  Joe,  who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously 
watching  my  movements.  1  instantly  shut  the 
windows,  and  called  to  my  people  to  guard  the 
door.  When  Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black  faces  he 
became  furious,  and,  with  his  eyes  glaring,  and 
every  sign  of  rage  in  his  little  face  and  body,  got 
out  from  beneath  the  bed.  We  shut  the  door  at 
the  same  time,  and  left  him  master  of  the  pre- 
mises, preferring  to  devise  some  plan  for  his  easy 
capture  rather  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  his  ter- 
rible teeth. 

How  to  take  him  was  now  a  puzzling  question. 
He  had  shown  such  strength  and  such  rage  already, 
that  not  even  I  cared  to  run  the  chance  of  being 
badly  bitten  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Mean- 
time Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  looking 
about  for  his  enemies,  and  examining  with  some 
surprise  the  furniture.  I  watched  with  fear  lest 
the  ticking  of  my  clock  should  strike  his  ear,  and 
perhaps  lead  him  to  an  assault  upon  that  precious 
article.  Indeed,  I  should  have  left  Joe  in  posses- 
sion, but  for  a  fear  that  he  would  destroy  the  many 
articles  of  value  or  curiosity  I  had  hung  about  the 
walls. 

Finally,  seeing  him  quite  quiet,  I  despatched 
some  fellows  for  a  net,  and,  opening  the  door 
quickly,  threw  this  over  his  head.  Fortunately  we 
succeeded  at  the  first  throw  in  fatally  entangling  the 
young  monster,  who  roared  frightfully,  and  struck 
and  kicked  in  every  direction  under  the  net.  I 
took  hold  of  the  back  of  his  neck,  two  men  seized 
his  arms  and  another  the  legs,  and,  thus  held  by 
four  men,  this  extraordinary  little  creature  still 
proved  most  troublesome.  We  carried  him  as 
quickly  as  we  could  to  the  cage,  which  had  been 
repaired,  and  once  more  locked  him  in. 

I  never  saw  so  furious  a  beast  in  my  life  as  he 
was.  He  darted  at  every  one  who  came  near,  bit 
the  bamboos  of  the  house,  glared  at  us  with  veno- 
mous and  sullen  eyes,  and  in  every  motion  showed 
a  temper  thoroughly  wicked  and  malicious. 

As  there  was  no  change  in  this  for  two  days 
thereafter,  but  continual  morosoness,  I  tried  what 
starvation  wouid  do  towards  breaking  his  spirit ; 
also,  it  began  to  be  troublesome  to  procure  his  food 
from  the  woods,  and  I  wanted  him  to  become  ac- 
customed to  civilized  food,  which  was  placed  before 
him.  But  he  would  touch  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  as  for  temper,  after  starving  him  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  all  I  gained  was  that  he  came  slowly 
up  and  took  some  berries  from  the  forest  out  of  my 
hand,  immediately  retreating  to  his  corner  to  eat 
them.     Daily  attentions  from  me  for  a  fortnight, 
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more  did  not  bring  me  any  further  confidence  from 
him  than  this.  He  always  snarled  at  me,  and 
only  when  very  hungry  would  he  take  even  his^ 
choicest  food  from  my  hands.  At  the  end  of  this 
fortnight,  I  came  one  day  to  feed  him,  and  found 
that  he  had  guawed  a  bamboo  to  pieces  slyly  and 
again  made  his  escape.  Luckily  he  had  but  just 
gone ;  for,  as  I  looked  around,  I  caught  sight  of 
master  Joe  making  off  on  all  fours,  and  with  great 
speed,  across  the  little  prairie,  for  a  clump  of  trees. 
I  called  the  men  up  and  we  gave  chase.  He  saw 
us,  and,  before  we  could  head  him  off,  made  for 
another  clump.  This  we  surrounded.  He  did 
not  ascend  a  tree,  but  stood  defiantly  at  the  bor- 
der of  the  wood.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
us  surrounded  him.  As  we  moved  up  he  began  to 
yell,  and  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  in  advance,  who  ran,  tumbled   down 


relieve  his  suspense  by  firing.  I  have  never  fired 
at  a  male,  at  a  greater  distance  than  eight  yards, 
and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  is  the  usual 
shot.  At  last  the  opportunity  comes,  and  now  the 
gun  is  quickly  raised,  a  moment's  anxious  aim  at 
the  vast  breadth  of  breast,  and  then  pull  trigger.' 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  unkind  efforts  of  some  editors  to  create  an 
issue  between  the  people  at  large,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  mi- 
litary duties,  compares  but  poorly  with  the  consi- 
deration accorded  by  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
to  the  views  and  feelings  held  by  Friends  in  the 
South,  or  with  that  of  a  Georgia  slaveholder  who, 
while  riding  with  a  Friend  in  North  Carolina,  ac- 
knowledged to  having  six  sons  in  the  army,  but 
11  [was  nevertheless  glad  to  find  there  was  one  Society 


affright,  and  by  his  fall  escaped,  but  also  detained  opposed  to  all  wars ;  expressing  tbe  hope  that  they 
Joe  sufficiently  long  for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to 'would  continue  firm  to  their  principles;  also  with 
bear  upon  him.  the   testimony   of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 

Four  of  us  again  bore  him  struggling  into  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  who  holds  a  position,  second  to 
village.  This  time  I  would  not  trust  him  to  the  none  in  the  State,  and  remarkable  for  the  depth  of 
cage,  but  had  a  little  light  chain  fastened   around  his  judgment  and  learning,  who  says,  "  it  would  be 


his  neck.  This  operation  he  resisted  with  all  his 
might,  and  it  took  us  quite  an  hour  to  securely 
chain  the  little  fellow,  whoso  strength  was  some- 
thing marvellous. 

Ten  days  after  he  was  thus  chained  he  died  sud- 
denly. He  was  in  good  health  and  ate  plentifully 
of  his  natural  food,  which  was  brought  every  day 
for  him ;  he  did  not  seem  to  sicken  until  two  days 
before  his  death,  and   died  in  some  pain.     To  tbe 


lasting  disgrace  to  this  or  any  other  community 
to  disregard  the  real,  unaffected,  conscientious  feel- 
ings of  such  as  are  opposed  to  aU  wars." 

The  question  is  not,  may  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  such,  be  exempted  from  military  duties — for  I 
blush  to  acknowledge  there  are  some  in  member- 
ship with  us,  who  appear  to  have  little  or  no  scru- 
ple about  murder  and  plunder  when  legalized,  and 
combined  under  the  name  of  war — but  the  ques- 


last  he  continued  utterly  untameable,  and  after  hisition  is,  may  such  individuals  of  whatever  name, 
chains  were  on,  added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  are  raised  above  these  baneful  lusts,  and  are  bound 
others.'  He  would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  by  the  Spirit  of  their  God  to  admit  without  any 
to  eat  out  of  my  hand,  but  while  I  stood  by  him  reservations,  the  necessity  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
would  suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  in  the  ence,  to  His  commands,"  and  such,  too,  as  can,  in 
face,  to  keep  my  attention — put  out  his  foot  and  the  fulness  of  their  Redeemer's  love,  adopt  the 
grasp  at  my  leg.  Several  times  he  tore  my  panta-  ilanguage,  "  there  is  a  spirit  that  I  feel  within  me 
loons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my  part  j  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  revenge  any  wrong 
saving  my  person  ;  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  be  ias  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  it 
very  careful  in  my  approaches.  The  negroes  could  '  thought  to  any  other  ;  its  crown  is  meekness — its 
not  come  near  him  at  all  without  setting  him  in  a  life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned,  and  it  takes  its 
rage.  He  knew  me  very  well,  and  trusted  uie,  but 'kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with  contention 
evidently  cherished  a  feeling  of  revenge  even   to-  and  keeps  it  with  lowliness  of  mind.     Are  such 


wards  me 

After  he  was  chained,  I  filled  a  half-barrel  with 
hay  and  set  it  near  him  for  his  bed.  He  recog- 
nised its  use  at  once,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  him 
shake  up  the  hay  and  creep  into  his  nest  when  he 
was  tired.  At  night  he  always  again  shook  it  up, 
and  then  took  some  hay  in  his  hands,  with  which 
he  would  cover  himself  when  he  was  snug  in  his 
barrel. 


these  to  be  forced  to  violate  their  highest  obliga- 
tions?    We  tru.-t  there  are  none  who  would  wi 
the  scenes  of  the  dark  ages  to  be  again  enacted. 

Our  country  has  its  enemies,  but  those  whose 
confidence  is  in  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  lean  not  ot 
the  arm  of  flesh,  are  not  among  them,  and  while 
submitting  to  the  powers  that  be,  they  cannot  for- 
sake the  Captain  of  their  salvation.  I  have  said, 
our  country  has  its  enemies;  it  has  its  men  mad- 


emption  from  a  business  so  totally  at  variance  with  j 
their  profession,  and  the  avowed  object  of  theii^ 
mission.  J 

But  when  the  little  and  insignificant  ones,  those, 
without  popularity,  who  have  vowed  with  their  God' 
"Let  others  do  as  they  may,  as  for  me  and  mj^ 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord,"  plead  for  a  like: 
privilege,  it  is  sad  to  find  there  are  those  by  whott; 
they  are  despised  and  pointed  at  as  useless  cowards  | 
times  of  soberness,  laws  have  been  made  foil 
the  benefit  of  the  conscientious  against  bearing' 
arms;  but  if  they  are  quickly  repealed,  as  has  beei' 
the  case  in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  unmeaning  justice  '< 
virtually  saying  we  will  exempt  you  from  militarji 
service,  so  long  as  there  is  none  to  be  performed/ 
but  no  longer.  Who  are  the  conscientious  in  theiij 
opposition  to  all  wars? — not  those  who  admit  th(: 
plea  of  national  necessity — not  those  who,  by  the 
giving  of  bounty  money  or  otherwise,  encourage  en  .| 
istments — not  those  who  exult  in  the  slaughter  oi 
their  enemies,  nor  those  who  grow  rich  ofl'  of  th(] 
necessities  of  the  army — but  those,  who,  in  totaj 
abnegation  of  self,  can  approach  their  Redeemer'  j| 
throne  with  the  petition — "  Father,  forgive  them^ 
for  they  know  not  what  tbey  do."  .j 

I  sincerely  trust  that  our  Society  everywher.j 
may  be  strengthened  to  show  forth  a  patient,  forji 
giving  lamb-like  spirit,  while  it  deals  faithfully  witll' 
every  breach  of  this  divine  testimony  against  alj' 
war  and  fighting,  and  not  suffer  the  reasonings  Oj] 
our  cunning  enemy  to  interpose  excuses  for  thjl 
temporary  suspension  of  our  supreme  allegiance, 
which  must  be  unfaltering,  if  we  expect  to  be  saved' 


He  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  animal  I  dened  with   an   unholy  ambition,  its  conspirators, 
at  the  moment  of  attack.     "The  gorilla  is  onlylits  secret  foes — but  none  of  these  are  so  dangerous 
met  in  the  most   dark  and   impenetrable  jungle,  [to  peace  and   prosperity  as   he,  who,  with  an  able 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  aim,  unobstructed 
by  vines    and    tangled    bushes,   for   any  distance 


greater  than  a  few  yards.  For  this  reason  the 
gorilla  hunter  wisely  stands  still  and  awaits  the  ap 
proach  of  the  infuriated  beast.  The  gorilla  ad- 
vances by  short  stages,  stopping  to  utter  his  dia- 
bolical roar,  and  to  beat  his  vast  breast  with  hi; 
paws,  which  produces  a  dull  reverberation  as  of  at 


and  envenomed  tongue  or  pen,  stirs  up  the  dormant 
revenge  of  a  sensitive  people — who,  under  the  garb 
of  either  loyalty  or  religion,  call  upon  their  brethren 
in  stirring  tones,  and  with  the  offer  of  a  bounty,  to 
go  forth  and  slay  those  who  are  opposed  to  them 
only  in  religious  faith  and  practice. 

What  reason  is  there  why  "  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel" should  be  exempted  from  military  duties,  while 
immense  bass  drum.  Sometimes  from  the  standing  |  they  appear  to  have  no  objections  to  the  enormities 
position  he  seats  himself,  and  beats  his  breast;  at  of  a  state  of  war?  but  rather  invite  it  with  the 
the  same  time  the  deep-set  grey  eyes  sparkle  out  most  exultant  confidence;  and  yet  I  do  not  want 
with  gloomy  malignity,  the  features  are  contorted  the  laws  changed  with  respect  to  them  ;  for  if  there 
in  hideous  wrinkles,  and  the  slight  sharply  cut  is  but  one  among  them,  who  is  conscientiously  con- 
lips,  drawn  up,  reveal  the  long  fangs  and  the  pow-  corned,  so  far  as  lays  in  his  power,  to  smooth  the 
ertul  jaws,  in  which  a  human  limb  would  be  j  troubled  breasts,  to  allay  the  waters  of  strife  and 
crushed  as  a  biscuit.  The  hunter,  looking  with! to  keep  subdued  the  burning  lusts  which  yet  reign 
fearful  care  to  his  priming,  stands  still,  gun  in  [in  the  children  of  disobedience,  I  would  have  them 
hand,  often  for  five  weary  minutes,  waiting  with  all  remain  for  the  influence  of  this  one — neither 
growing  nervousness  for  the  moment  when  he  may  |  does  the  world  question  the  propriety  of  their  ex- 


The  venerable  Beck  died  at  Jarrow  Monastery' 
near  Newcastle,  England,  in  the  year  735.  Th, 
account  left  us  of  his  death  is  very  striking.  Fa 
a  long  time  previous,  Bede  had  been  engaged  upo 
a  translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  tbe  Saxo' 
language.  His  work,  which  was  to  give  God's  wore 
to  the  common  people  in  their  own  tongue,  was  ver 
nearly  completed,  but  Bede's  strength  was  cbbin 
fast.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  however,  conscious  stil 
though  the  shades  of  deatb  were  fast  gatheriu 
around  him.  The  scribe,  who  was  writing  to  Bede; 
dictation,  now  hastily  exclaimed  to  him  : — "  Be; 
master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence  not  written  !''  Tb 
speech  recalled  Bede's  fast  failing  senses;  gathvrii 
together  all  his  strength,  he  answered  :  "  \\  ri 
quickly;"  and  then  dictated  to  the  scribe  the  la 
sentence  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  gospel  accordil. 
to  St.  John.  The  scribe  wrote  it  down  rapidly,  ai 
then  said,  "  The  sentence  is  now  written."  Bei 
replied: — "It  is  well.  You  have  said  the  trut 
It  is  finished  !      Consumviatum  est/" 

Esquimaux  Architecture . — As  the  days  length, 
the  villages  are  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  wl 
move  seaward  on  the  ice  to  the  seal-hunt.  Th^ 
comes  into  use  a  marvellous  system  of  architectui 
unknown  among  the  rest  of  the  American  natior 
The  fine,  pure  snow  has  by  that  time  acquirol 
under  the  action  of  strong  winds  and  hard  tros 
suflicient  coherence  to  form  an  admirable  lig 
building  material,  with  which  the  Esquimaux  m; 
ter-mason  erects  most  comfortable  dome-sliap 
houses.  A  circle  is  first  traced  on  the  siiioo 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  the  slabs  for  raising  t 
walls  are  cut  from  within,  so  as  to  clear  a  sp:; 
down  to  the  ice,  which  is  to  form  the  floor  ot  t 
dwelling,  and  whose  evenness  was  previously  ;isc 
tained  by  probing.  The  slabs  requisite  to  eo 
plete  the  dome,  after  the  interior  of  the  cinle 
exhausted,  are  cut  from  some  neighbouring  sp 
Each  slab  is  neatly  fitted  to  its  place  by  ruuui; 
a  flenching  knife  along  the  joint,  when  it  instan  ' 
freezes  to  the  wall,  the  cold  atmosphere  forminj- 
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nost  excellent  cement.  Crevices  are  plugged  up,  ander  Nash,  Thomas  Marsh,  Ann  Spooner,  Elenor 
ind  seams  accurately  closed,  by  throwing  a  few  Elston,  Dennis  Hopkins,  John  Edmondson,  Wil 
ihovelfuls  of  loose  snow  over  the  fabric.  Two  men  Ham  Leeds,  James  Hall,  John  Hoult,  llalph  El- 
;enerally  work  together  in  raising  a  house,  and  ston,  Thomas  Errington,  Robert  Lambden,  Robert 


|he  one  who  is  stationed  within  cuts  a  low  door 
i.nd  creeps  out  when  his  task  is  over.     The  walls, 

teing  only  three  or  four  inches  thick,  are  suffi- 
iently  translucent  to  admit  a  very  agreeable  light, 
rhich  serves  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  ;  but 
:'  more  be  required,  a  window  is  cut,  and  the  ap- 
rture  fitted  with  a  piece  of  transparent  ice.  The 
Jroper  thickness  of  the  walls  is  of  some  importance. 
ly  few  inches  excludes  the  wind,  yet  keeps  down 
he  temperature  so  as  to  prevent  dripping  from  the 
'jterior.  The  furniture — such  as  seats,  tables,  and 
leeping  places — is  also  formed  of  snow ;  and  a 
overing  of  folded  reindeer-skin  or  seal-skin,  ren- 
lers  them  comfortable  to  the  inmates.  By  means 
f  antechambers  and  porches,  in  form  of  long,  low 
alleiies,  with  their  openings  turned  to  leeward, 
aniilli  is  insured  in  the  interior ;  and  social  in- 
Mcourse  is  promoted  by  building  the  houses  con- 
giiously,  and  cutting  doors  of  communication 
jtweon  them,  or  by  erecting  covered  passages, 
torehouses,  kitchens,  and  other  accessory  build- 
igs  may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
degree  of  convenience  gained  which  would  be 
■.tempted  in  vain  with  a  less  plastic  material, 
ihese  houses  are  durable  :  the  wind  has  little 
'feet  on  them,  and  they  resist  the  thaw  until  the 
iin  acquires  very  considerable  power. — Su'  Jolm 
tichardson. 
I    U 

i  For  "The  Friend." 

I  Supposing  that  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
jriend,"  like  myself,  take  an  interest  in  readin" 
lie  early  minutes  and  rules  of  the  Society  of 
Iriends,  I  herewith  send  a  copy  of  several  mar- 
lage  certificates,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  ori- 
jnal  records  of  Thirdhaven  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
ji  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  by  which  it  appears 
|iat  their  marriage  contracts  were  often  very  short, 
pd  were  not  even  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
ptil  a  number  of  years  after  the  commencement  of 
lie  record.* 

I  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  given  merely, 
bcause  many  of  them  are  mentioned  by  George  Fox 
jid  other  Friends,  who  travelled  through  Mary- 
.nd  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society. 
j  "Abraham  Straunn,  of  Baltimore  county,  in  the 
jovince  of  Maryland,  took  Mary  Halbrook,  of 
ialbot  county,  to  wife,  the  21st  day  of  the  Ninth 


Kemp,  Thomas  Vaughan,  James  Paster,  Henry 
Woathaves,  James  Murphey,  John  Sura,  William 
Dobbins." 

"Ralph  Fishborn  and  Sarah  Lewis,  both  of 
Talbot  county,  took  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  assem- 
bly of  his  people,  at  Betteys  Cove  Meeting-house, 
the  9th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1673.  Friends 
that  were  present,  were,  Wenlock  Christerson,  Mary 
Christerson,  Henry  Wilcocks,  John  Pitt,  Bryan 
Omelia,  Joan  Lee,  William  Southbee,  Sarah  Ed- 
mondson, Mary  Lewis." 

"  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern  that 
Abraham  Strand  and  Rachel  Nicholson  took  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife,  the  2.5th  day  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1677,  before  us,  in  our  meeting  at 
Salem,  and  we  whose  names  are  under-written, 
being  present,  are  witness  to  the  same.  Samui.4 
Nicholson,  Peter  Cornelius,  Thomas  Scholey,  Rich- 
ard Guy,  Edward  Broadway,  Henry  Grubb,  Na- 
thaniel Smart,  Richard  Robson,  Mary  Sanders, 
Prudence  Wade,  Margaret  Ginnis,  Hester  White." 

"  Richard  Hall,  of  Talbot  county,  in  the  province 
of  Maryland,  this  21st  day  of  the  Second  month, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  God,  at  their  meet- 
ing-house, at  Thomas  Taylor's,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, did  solemnly,  in  the  fear  of  God,  take  Sarah 
Raston,  of  the  province  aforesaid,  to  be  his  wife, 
and  then  the  said  Sarah  Raston  did  then  and  there 
in  like  manner  take  the  said  Richard  Hall  to  be  her 
husband,  each  of  them  promising  to  be  faithful  one 
to  the  other  as  husband  and  wife  so  long  as  they 
should  live.  In  the  presence  of  us."  (Signed  by 
24  Friends  as  witnesses.) 

Five  years  after,  the  certificates  were  much  longer, 

follows : 

"  Whereas,  William  Troth,  of  Talbot  county,  in 
the  province  of  Maryland,  planter,  and  Isabel! 
Harrison,  of  the  county  and  province  aforesaid 
having  declared  their  intentions  of  marriage,  two 
.''undry  times,  at  several  meetings  of  the  people  of 
God  called  Quakers,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  which 
was  approved  on  by  those  meetiucfs 

"  Now  these  are  to  certify  all  people  whom  it 


onth,  in  the  year  1672,  in  a  meeting  of  the  peo- Tf^  r"'"'?  t^^t  for  the  full  determining  of  their 
-1      i^i^^     .    '       .  ..     .     o       ."-  t"""    intentionsaforesaid,  this  20th  of  the  Second  month 


e  of  God  called  Quakers,  at  the  house  of  Robert 
arwood,  and  we  wh 


names  are  under-written, 


enry  Wilcocks,  Richard  Lee,  James  Hall,  Ob; 

h  Judkin,  Robert  Williams,  Thomas  Gilpine, 
illiam  Southbee,  Elizabeth  Southbee,  Elizabeth 

rams,    Joan    Lee,    Elizabeth   Harwood,   Joan 

■jidkins." 

"  Be  it  known  unto  all  people,  that,  upon  the  27th 
||.y  of  the  Sixth  month,  commonly  called  August, 
:-73,  Bryan  Omelia,  of  Talbot  county,  in  the  pro- 
■QCe  of  Maryland,  and  Mary  Lewis,  of  the  same 
lunty  and  proviuce,  was  solemnized,  joyned,  and 
iiited,  in  marriage,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
leir  relations,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  cburch 

id  churches  where  they  lived,  being  several  times 
Jinifested  to  the  men  and  women's  meetiniTs  and 
iberly  in  the  true  fear  of  God,  being  performed,  as 
■!  whose  names  are  here  subscribed,  do  witness. 
■  ihn  Pitt,  John  Pemberton,  John  Spooner,  Alex- 

*  George  Fox  visited  tbe  meetings  of  Friends  in  T.il- 
U  county,  Maryland,  Kt  three  different  times,  viz  :— 
ird  moulh  aud  Scventb  month,  1673,  and  First  month 


called  April,  in  the  year  of  account,  1685,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God  aforesaid,  at  their 
meeting  place,  William  Troth  did  solemnly,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  according  to  the  example  of  the  holy 
men  of  God  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
take  the  said  Isabell  Harrison  to  be  his  wife,  and 
in  like  manner,  the  said  Isabell  Harrison  then  and 
there  took  the  said  William  Troth  to  be  her  hus- 
band, each  of  them  promising  to  be  faithful  one  to 
another  as  husband  and  wife  so  long  as  they  shall 
live,  aud  we  who  were  present  at  their  taking  each 
other,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  witnesses  unto 
the  same  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(Signed.)         William  Troth. 
Isabell  Troth. 
And  38  witnesses." 
There  must  have  been  a  considerable  body  of 
Friends  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  at  this 
early  period   of  their  settlement  in   this  country, 
as  I   find   in  the  volume   that   I  have   taken   the 
foregoing  from,  there  were  thirty-one  marriage  cer- 
tificates recorded  in   the    first  thirteen  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  volume.  S.  F.  T. 

I'Uilad.,  Ninth  mo.  l&Lh,  laOJ. 


Aid  for 
It  is  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  that  our  brethren  of  North  Carolina  have 
suffered  much  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
The  conscription  law  of  the  rebels  has  borne  heavily 
upon  them,  a  number  in  several  places  having  been 
imprisoned,  and  others  driven  from  their  homes. 
Many  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  their  circum- 
stances, while  the  necessaries  and  ordinary  comforts 
of  life  have  been  scarce,  and  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Conscientiously  opposed  to  both  slavery  and  war, 
they  have  been  liable  to  suspicion  and  misrepre- 
sentation, by  men  of  evil  minds,  rendering  their 
situation  uncomfortable  and  precarious.  Thus  far, 
Divine  protection  seems  to  have  been  mercifully 
extended,  but,  the  pressure  of  a  complication  of 
difiiculties,  and  tbe  portentous  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  have  induced  a  large  nutnber  to  cmifrate. 
Great  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  extinguish  the 
debt  due  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  account  of  the 
Boarding  School;  some  Friends  selling  a  part  of  their 
real  estate  to  enable  them  to  contribute,  and  those  who 
have  removed,  generally  aiding  before  they  left. 

By  strenuous  efforts,  and  no  small  sacrifices 
among  themselves,  with  a  little  help  from  abroad, 
the  debt  is  reduced  from  §22,000  to  §10,500;  and 
there  are  funds  applicable  to  the  object,  given  by 
Friends  in  most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this 
continent,  which  will  diminish  it  so  much  more, 
that  if  about  §2000  additional  are  raised,  the  whole 
indebtedness,  principal  and  interest,  can  be  paid. 

The  recent  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland  has 
thrown  into  that  State  a  large  amount  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  bank  notes,  which  are  selliu'' 
at  a  discount  of  nearly  one  half  their  nominal 
value,  while  in  North  Carolina,  they  are  a  very 
desirable  currency.  It  is  owing  to  the  present 
favourable  opportunity  of  buying  these,  that  the 
funds  already  subscribed,  with  the  addition  of 
the  .§2000,  will  be  made  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
debt ;  and  as  this  opportunity  will  probably  soon 
pass  away,  it  is  important  the  money  should  be 
early  procured. 

Our  Friend,  Francis  T.  King,  of  Baltimore,  has 
kindly  agreed  to  attend  to  the  application  of  the 
funds  to  the  discbarge  of  the  debt. 

As  this  is  a  Society  debt,  the  liquidation  of  which 
we  must  all  desire,  and  as  Friends  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  their  very  trying  situation,  have  strong 
claims  on  our  sympathy  and  help;  we  trust  the 
occasion  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  liberality, 
and  that  each  one  will  contribute  according  to  his 
or  her  ability,  whether  little  or  much.  Money  de- 
signed for  this  object  will  be  received  by  Thomas 
Evans,  817  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Lnlx  Sujjerior  Iron  Mines. — The  iron  from 
Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  is  more  tenacious 
than  Russia  iron  in  the  proportion  of  about  6  to  5. 
Between  1857  and  1860  the  ore  shipped  increased 
from  3,000  tons  in  the  former  year  to  150,000  iu 
the  latter,  since  which  time  business  troubles  have 
checked  it.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  200,000 
tons  will  have  been  shipped  during  1862. 

Novel  Mode  of  Smuggling. — A  watchmaker  of 
Alencon,  having  lately  offered  some  Swiss  watches 
at  exceedingly  low  prices,  was  asked  how  he  could 
afford  to  sell  them  so  cheap.  "  O,  that  is  simple 
enough,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  bought  them  of  a  wild 
beast  showman  who  had  just  come  from  Switzer- 
land. Before  leaving  Geneva  he  purchased  a 
quantity  of  watches,  which  he  concealed  under  the 
litter  of  his  lion's  cage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
ntion,"  added  the  scrupulous  watchmaker,  "  that 
the  custom  house-officers  at  the  frontier  did  not 
venture  to  search  there  for  contraband  goods."— 
I  Londuii  Express. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Eagland  to  the  20th  ult. 
of  cotton  : 


Sales 
Liverpool  for  the  week,  amounted  to  24,000 
bales.  Slock  in  port,  91,500  bales.  Fair  Orleans  30d. ; 
uplands,  29d.  The  market  for  breadstuffs,  dull  and  un- 
chancred.  Bed  wheat,  9s.  a  10s.  iOd.  per 
white.  Us.  a  12«.  Consols,  93^.  The  t 
Bank  of  England  had  declined  £247,000  during  the 
week.  It  is^reported  that  the  rebels  are  buying  and 
building  numerous  steamers  in  England,  and  building 
a  ram  on  the  Mersey.  It  is  said  that  three  of  the  finest 
steamers  on  the  Clyde— the  Trona,  the  Giraffe,  and  the 
Clydesdale,  have  been  sold  to  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. The  Liverpool  Telegraph  says:  "besides  the 
commissions  committed  to  other  shipbuilders  by  the 
Confederate  government,  which  are  bemg  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  possible  despatch,  a  large  iron-plated  ram 
is  being  constructed  on  the  river  Mersey,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  at  concealment.  This  ram  will  be 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  and  will  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade  at  Charleston."  The  same  journal 
says  that  a  vessel  is  lying  at  Liverpool  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  iron  plates,  destined  for  plating  a  Southern  vessel, 
which  is  awaiting  their  arrival  at  Charleston.  Intelli- 
gence had  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Pope's 
army  in  Virginia,  and  it  was  the  theme  of  general  com 
ment  by  the  press.  The  defeat  is  regarded  as  most  dis 
astrous  for  the  North.  The  London  Tivies  argues  that 
the  TJ.  S.  Government  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  that  bad  as  things  now  appear,  there  is  no  elemei 
of  better  prospect  in  the  future.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
French  Emperor  decidedly  favors  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  is  anxious  that  Great  Britain 
should  join  France  in  adopting  that  measure.  In  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Laing  had  made  a 
lengthy  address  on  Indian  affairs,  in  which  he  said  they 
could  not  expect  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
balesof cotton  from  India  during  the  next  twelve 
aud  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  get  the  cotton  raised 
in  the  Southern  States  during  the  present  crisis,  they 
would  have  to  go  on  with  augmenting  evils  for  the  next 
year;  but  he  believed  that  not  many  months  would 
elapse  before  the  termination  of  the  struggle  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  England 
and  the  other  great  powers. 

United  States.— Mf  Rebellion.— On  the  24th  ult., 
the  President  issued  an  important  proclamation  in  re- 
lation to  the  suppression  of  the  present  rebellion,  and 
of  "  all  aiders  and  abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and 
all  persons  discouraging  enlistments  or  guilty  of  any 
disloyal  practice,  affording  aid  and  comfortto  the  rebels." 
Such  persons  are  declared  to  be  "  subject  to  martial 
law  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  court  martial 
or  military  commission."  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
declared  suspended  in  all  cases  where  persons  are  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  by  "  military  authority,  or  sentence 
of  court  martial."  &c.  The  Governors  of  sixteen  of  the 
loyal  states,  met  in  conference  last  week  at  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently,  most  of  their  number  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  presented  an  ad- 
dress, congratulatiug  the  President  upon  his  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  believing  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
good  as  a  measure  ofjustice  and  sound  policy,  and  pledg 
ing  to  him  their  aid  in  all  measures  calculated  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  early  termination,  which  should  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  to  ultimate  victory,  unless  all  the  rebels 
shall  return  to  their  Constitutional  duty  and  obedience. 
Virginia. — Since  the  retreat  of  the  great  rebel  army 
across  the  Potomac,  there  is  much  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  main  body.  It  is  said  to  be  con- 
centrated near  Winchester,  only  a  sufficient  force  being 
left  at  sundry  points  to  oppose  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
They  have  erected  heavy  batteries  at  all  the  fords.  A 
division  of  U.  S.  troops,  which  attempted  to  enter  Vir- 
ginia soon  after  the  great  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  was 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  Harpers  Ferry  is  held  by 
the  Federal  forces,  and  their  pickets  extend  several 
miles  into  Virginia.  Measures  were  in  progress  for 
speedily  rebuilding  the  bridges  at  this  place.  Gen 
M'Clellan's  head-quarters  remained  near  Sharpsburg 
The  Richmond  papers  state  that  the  Confederate  army 
has  been  reinforced,  so  as  to  repair  all  the  losses  sus 
tained  in  Maryland.  The  rebels  have  inflicted  great  in 
juries  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  burning  thi 
most  important  bridges,  &c.     Trains  run  night  ami  day 


from  Richmond  to  Culpepper,  bringing  supplies  for  the 
rebel  army.  The  supplies  are  taken  in  wagons  from 
Culpepper  to  Winchester.  The  rebel  pickets  extend  all 
the  distance  from  Winchester  to  Prentsville,  six  miles 
south  of  Manassas.  The  rebel  newspapers  claim  vie- 
all  the  recent  battles,  and  call  upon  the  people 
of  the  South  not  to  believe  one  word  contained  in  the 
Northern  papers,  of  Union  successes.  They  still  hold  up 
"  e  idea  that  the  army  has  only  temporarily  retired  be- 
hind the  Potomac,  and  that  the  campaign  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Maryland,  or  further  north. 

lUhern  Items. — Gen.  Lee's  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
giving  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Sharpsburg,  describes 
it  as  the  most  tremendous  that  had  ever  occurred  on 
this  continent.  The  Richmond  Examiner  complains  of 
the  cold  and  sinister  reception  experienced  by  the  Con- 
federate army  in  Maryland,  and  the  Petersburg  Express 
thinks  the  result  clearly  shows  that  Maryland  is  not 
prepared  to  unite  her  destinies  with  the  South.  The  yel- 
feverin  a  very  malignant  form  prevails  at  Wilming- 
N.  C.  A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  rebel 
Congress,  calling  out  all  citizens  between  35  and  45  years 
of  age,  and  giving  Jefferson  Davis  authority  to  call  out 
all  between  18  and  45. 

The  West. — Cannon  have  been  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  main  streets  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  leading  east  out 
of  the  city,  and  should  an  attack  be  made  upon  the  city 
by  the  rebels,  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  ruins 
beforeit  is  surrendered.  Munfordsville  has  been  retaken 
from  the  rebels.  Augusta,  Ky.,  a  town  on  the  Ohio 
river,  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati,  was  entered  on  the 
27th,  by  600  rebel  cavalry.  They  drove  out  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  burned  a  portion  of  the  town.  The  army  of 
Gen.  Buel  reached  Louisville  on  the  26th,  after  a  march 
of  361  miles  from  Lebanon,  Tenn.  The  excitement  and 
alarm  in  Louisville  had  partially  subsided,  yet  there  was 
intense  anxiety  respecting  the  issue  of  the  expected  bat- 
tle between  Buel's  army,  and  the  rebels  under  Bragg 
and  Smith.  The  latter,  on  the  26th,  were  reported  to  be 
at  Taylorsville,  on  the  East  Fork  of  Salt  River.  In 
Missouri,  several  conflicts  between  small  bodies  of  U. 
S.  troops  and  parties  of  rebels,  are  reported.  In  one 
near  Carthage,  the  rebels  suffered  severely.  Gen. 
Schoficld  had  arrived  at  Springfield,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  check  the  advance  of  a  rebel  army  from 
Arkansas,  under  Generals  Hindman  and  Rains. 

The  South.— Geo.  Mitchell  has  taken  the  place  of  Gen. 
Hunter,  in  the  "Department  of  the  South."  His  head 
quarters  are  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  his  arrival,  he 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  each  camp,  and  made 
speech  to  every  regiment.  He  assured  the  troops  that 
he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  giving  them  ac 
employment.  The  English  schooner.  Rambler,  loaded 
with  cotton,  escaped  the  blockade  at  Sabine  Pass,  but 
was  afterwards  captured  by  a  U.  S.  cruiser.  Instruc- 
tions were  found  on  the  Rambler  to  sell  her  cargo  at 
vana,  purchase  powder,  medicines,  and  army  stores, 
and  return  by  the  Sabine  Pass.  Col.  Hamilton,  formerly 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  from  that  State,  in  company  with 
several  of  his  friends.  He  represents  that  there  is  still 
a  strong  Union  feeling  in  the  western  part  of  Texas. 
New  rori.— Mortality  last  week,  410. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  211. 
The  Markets,  ^-c— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  29th  ult.  Neio  York.— GoM,  S1.22J  a  §1.23. 
Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $37,592,552.  The  money 
market  easy,  at  4  per  cent,  on  call,  and  4  a  5  per  cent,  for 
prime  paper.  The  previous  week  bad  been  marked  by 
much  excitement  in  the  stock  market,  and  a  general 
advance  of  prices.  Government  stocks,  however,  ad- 
vanced but  little.  United  States  sixes,  1881,  sold  at 
10I|,  and  7.30  Treasury  notes,  104j.  The  trade  of 
New  York,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  continues 
large.  Cotton  middlings,  56  cts. ;  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
§1.11  a  SI. 19;  red  western,  §1.29  a  §1.32;  white  Michi- 
gan, §1.38  a  §1.42  ;  rye,  62  cts. ;  corn,  61  cts.  a  62  cts. 
for  mixed,  and  63  cts.  a  65  cts.  for  yellow.  Philadelphia. 
—Prime  red  wheat,  §1.28  a  §1.33;  white,  §1.40  a  §1-45  ; 
rye,  70  cts.  a  72  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  69  cts.  a  70  cts. 
Oats,  39  cts.  a  41  cts.  'The  cattle  market  is  well  sup- 
plied, and  rates  low — ranging  from  7  to  8J,  according 
to  qualitv.  Sheep,  4  to  4i  per  pound,  gross ;  hogs,  5  to 
6.  iJai^imore.— White  wheat  §1.65  ;  red,  §1.35  a  §1.43  ; 
yellow  corn,  69  cts.  a  70  cts. ;  white,  72  cts.  a  73  cts. 

The  Great  Lakes. — A  late  Government  survey  of  the 
great  lakes,  gives  the  following  exact  measurements  : 
Lake  Superior,  greatest  length,  355  miles,  greatest 
breadth  160  miles,  mean  depth  988  feet,  height  above 
the  sea  627  feet,  area  32,000  square  miles.  Lake  Michi- 
gan, greatest  length  360  miles,  greatest  breadth  108 
miles,  mean  depth  900  feet,  height  above  the  sea  587 
feet,  area  20,000  square  miles.     Lake  Huron,  greatest 


length  200  miles,  greatest  breadth  160  miles,  mean  depth 
300  feet,  height  above  sea  574  feet,  area  20,000  miles  , 
Lake  Erie,  greatest  length  250  miles,  greatest  brea-lth 
80  miles,  mean  depth  200  feet,  height  above  sea  555  ' 
feet,  area  6000  miles.  Lake  Ontario,  length  180  miles, ' 
1  breadth  65  miles,  mean  depth  500 feet,  height  above' 
sea  262  feet,  area  6,000  square  miles.     Total  length  ot| 

e  lakes — 1,345  miles ;  total  area — 84,000  square  m. 

A  Terrible  Hurricane. — Canton  dates  of  Eighth  month 
1st,  represent  that  Canton  and  Macao  had  been  visited 
by  a  violent  typhoon,  which  caused  great  destruction  i 
property.  It  is  stated  that  40,000  persons  lost  theii 
lives. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  §27,21,  to  be 
credited  as  follows,  viz. ;  Jonathan  F.  Scholfield,  §10, 1 

ol.  35  ;  Jesse  Bailey,  §4,  vols.  35  and  36 ;  Robert 
Plummer  and  George  Tatam,  §2  each,  vol.  35;  Eli  Hod- 
gin,  John  Bundy  and  E.  Bundy,  §2  each,  vol.  36  ;  and 
§3,21  for   extra   numbers. 

Received  from   George  Harrison,  of  Manchester,  Eng-, 

land,  a  remittance  of  £10  sterling,  for  subscriptions  for 

The  Friend,"  and  his  statement  for  vols.  34  and  35 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schoo 

at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day.; 

1 0th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

le  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on  Admis- 

3,  meet  on  the  same  day ;  the  former,  at  10  o'clock 

and  the  latter,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ei-i 
amination  of  the  school,  commencing  on  Third-dajJ 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  sami 


For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  ii 
conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  Se^ 
cond  day,  the  6th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leavi 
Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.15,  p.  M. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Ninth  month  25th,  1862. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


XEAK  FRANKFORD,  (tWENTY-TBIRD  WA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinw 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cleri 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil* 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  \M 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.     Applications  may  be  mad 
to      Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street, 
Geo.  J.  ScATTEEGOOD,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  street! 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Tow 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidn 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail  W.  Hal 
Frazer  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. ;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.  come 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  readin 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  fi 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  Arc 
St.;  Deborah  M".  William'son,  1024  Arch  St.,  or  Rebecc 
S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 

WEST  GROVE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 
The  duties  of  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for  Girl 
on  the   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore  Central   Railr 
will  be  resumed  on  Second  day  the  3rd  of  Eleveni 
month  next. 

Address,  Thos.  Conard,  Principal. 

West-Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  the  Ninth  mont 
Ann  W.  KiKKBRiDE,  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbrid 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  and  Ann  Jcuk8| 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 
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Q  Banscr. 


of  Divine  Preservat 

I  (Continued  from  page  3-1.) 

1  Circumstances  like  those  related  by  Joseph 
laughton,  are  calculated  to  have  an  humblincr  ef- 
i;ct  on  the  mind.  No  uian  can  claim  the  inter- 
|;rence  of  the  Most  High  in  his  behalf  oq  the 
round  of  merit.  It  is  only  of  that  mercy  which 
s  new  every  morning,  that  He  condeseends  to  no- 
'ce  and  care  for  his  creatures.  This  should  incite 
j)  watchfulness  and  frequent  self-examination,  seek- 
ig  to  be  clothed  with  humility  and  love.  Not  only 
..  the  outward  walk  to  be  clean  and  blameless,  but 
pe  frame  of  the  mind  must  be  right.    The  Psalm- 

t  says,  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
iill  not  hear  me;"  and  where  there  are  secret  re- 
[;rves  made,  unkind  or  hard  feelings  harboured,  or 

covetous  disposition  indulged,  true  prayer  must 
le  hindered,  and  a  fearful,  distrusting  spirit  engen- 
ered.  An  easy,  clean  conscience,  while  it  keeps 
|ie  mind  calm  and  staid,  is  generally  accompanied 

ith  humble  dependence  upon  God,  a  filial  fear  of 

ilending  him,  even   in  very  little  things ;    and   a 

I'ving  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  protecting 

iire.     "  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  tken  have 

>e  confidence  towards  God." 

I  J.  Haughton's  narrative  proceeds ; 

i  "Having  eaten  the  food  ofiered  them,  they  pro- 

,;eded  on  their  road  to  Enniscorthy,  where,  in  a 

jttle  time  after,  we  could  see  the  columns  of  smoke 

rising  from  the  burning  houses,  sis  miles  distant. 

|i  the  evening  some  of  them  returned  with  tidings 

at  Enniscorthy  was  in  their  hands,  and  their 
|imp  fixed  on  A'inegar  Hill,  over  the  town. 
I  "Next  day,  a  man  with  a  malicious  countenance 
jime  to  me,  with  a  long  spit  in  his  hand,  and  threat- 
!)ed  to  kill  me  for  some  ofi"euce  which  he  said  I 
jid  done  him.  "  I  have  killed  Turner,"  said  he, 
land  burned  him  in  his  own  house,  and  now  I  will 
jiek  you  as  I  please."  [This  Turner  was  proba- 
ly  the  magistrate  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
jirt  of  the  narrative,  who  came  to  J.  Haughton's 
bout  his  destroying  his  gun.]  I  endeavoured  to 
Imvince  him  of  his  mistake,  (in  supposing  he  had 
I  him,)  and  being  joined  by  the  pursuasions 


of  us  met  a  man  who  was  very  terrible,  having 
killed  one  of  my  neighbours  a  day  or  two  before ; 
but  he  was  very  friendly  to  us,  and  ofiFered  to  have 
us  carried  to  the  meeting.  We  acknowledged  his 
civility,  but  did  not  accept  his  offer,  pursuing  our 
journey  on  foot  six  miles. 

"  Parties  of  these  people  would  often  meet  us  go- 
ing to  or  coming  from  meeting ;  and  sometimes 
would  be  very  inquisitive  where  we  came  from,  and 
whither  we  were  going ;  but  none  of  them  offered 
us  any  molestation,  except  at  one  time,  when  seve- 
ral Friends  were  passing  through  Caraolin,  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  on  their  way  to  meeting,  having  a 
horse  belonging  to  one  Friend  and  a  car  belonging 
to  another;  and  a  large  number  uf  the  United  Irish- 
men being  in  the  street  conversing  about  us,  one  of 
them  said  it  was  the  last  time  we  should  ever  go 
that  way  ;  and,  after  we  had  passed  them  a  gun 
was  fired,  apparently  to  frighten  us.  The  horse 
took  fright  and  broke  the  harness,  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  set  right,  and  went  to  our  meeting 
place.  Before  the  next  time  for  our  going  to  meet- 
ing there,  the  power  of  those  people  was  over- 
thrown. 


"  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Enniscorthy,  several 

of  the  poor,  distressed  protestants,  mostly  women, 

returned  homeward.     Two  female  servants  of  the 

Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  a  woman  whose  husband  was 

killed  the   day  before,  with   her   children,  came  to 

my  door  as  persons  that   had   no   dwelling-place. 

They  stood  looking  about  in  all   the  eloquence  of 

silent  distress.     My  house  was  small,  but  my  heart 

and  my  house  were  both  open  to  the  afflicted ;  and 

we   endeavoured   to  keep   the   house   open  for  as 

many  as  we  could  accommodate,  notwithstanding 

the  severe  threatenings  we  met  with  from  the  then 

ruling  party.     Such  of  the    United   Irishmen    as 

staid  in  the  town,  would  come  at  night  to  my  house 

to  lodge  with  their  wives  and  families,  as  many  as 

we   could    take ;    supposing   they  might  be  more 

safe  than  in  their  own  homes,  and  this  was  also  the 

case  at  the  houses  of  other  Friends. 

"  The  laws  were  now  suspended ;  and  the  rule  was 

for  every  man  to  act  according  to  his  own  will.     I 

recoil  at  the  prospect  of  the  wickedness  of  man, 

unrestrained  by  law  or  religion !     Well  indeed  did 

Young  say ; 
"  Heaven  from  all  eyes  conceals,  but  from  His  own 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 

And  it  is  so  in  great  mercy — but  now,  for  a  little 

space,  the  bosom  became  as  it  were  transparent, 

and  the  depravity  of  the  heart  seemed  fully  dis- 
played  in    action.     I   forbear    to    mention    many 

scenes  witnessed  which  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  ob- 

'■  ■     ,  and  that  are  not  so  properly  connected  with 

the  intent  of  these  lines. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 

the   military   had   destroyed  the   habitation   of   a 

neighbouring  farmer,  who   with  his  family,  sought 

refuge^  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Wright,   a  Friend 

near  Ferns.  Joseph  provided  them  one  of  his  out- 
houses to  live  in,  until  they  could  better  their  con- 
dition ;  but  when  their  party  [the  rebels]  got  the  I  told   that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  him,  and  he 

ir  Pnrfin,,!,.  M    f  ^u  J  „ --.ascendancy,  these  persons   took  possession  of  his !  then  hid  himself  in  the  Friend's  garden  by  the  river 

n,n  ..     r      ^^^^\'°f' "'^  ^'^  g'^"'=rf. '7  *'' ^alk  dwelling,  and  showed  their  determination  to  turn  side,  where   the  insurgents  found  and  murdered 
oui  meetings;  and  the  first  time  wo  did  so,  some  out  him  and  his  family;  th^ 


l'  a  neighbour,  he  was  with   difliculty  prevailed 
pon  to  be  quiet,  and  at  length  we  parted  in  friend- 
}.ip. 
"  Most  of  the  horses  being  taken  from  Friends  of 


rebel  control  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  this 
ungrateful  intention. 

"  Friends'  houses  appeared  to  be  marked  out  as 
places  for  entertainment,  and  were  almost  always 
full  day  and  night,  so  that  it  was  wonderful  their 
provisions  held  out  to  the  end.  Friends,  and  also 
some  of  the  oppressed  party,  would  sometimes  con- 
vey provisions  to  one  another  privately ;  and  the 
United  Irishmen  would  occasionally  offer  us  of  their 
stock  ;  but  knowing  it  to  be  plunder,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  the  spoils  of  war,  we  always  declined  ac- 
cepting any  of  it.  Our  refusal  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  an  offence,  and  it  went  hardly  with  them 
that  they  could  not,  in  any  degree,  get  us  to  unite 
with  them. 

"  When  the  usual  time  for  holding  our  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Enniscorthy  came  round,  I  went  there 
in  company  with  William  and  Martha  Wright  who 
were  on  horseback.  We  got  on  without  much  in- 
terruption until  we  reached  about  half  way;  when 
their  horses  were  taken  from  them  by  some  of  the 
patrol  from  the  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill.  We  walked 
into  Enniscorthy,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  except 
to  the  meeting  house.  There  we  met  with  several 
Friends  of  the  town,  some  from  Cooladine  Particu- 
lar Meeting,  but  none  from  Ross,  as  that  town  was 
in  a  state  of  seige ;  nor  from  Forrest,  which  was 
near  ScuUabogue  barn,  where  so  many  persons  were 
burned  alive. 

"  During  our  meeting  for  worship  we  were  a  good 
deal  interrupted  by  ponsons  walking  about  and 
making  a  noise  in  an  adjoining  gallery,  who,  after 
a  while  went  away.  It  appeared  that  they  came 
with  an  evil  intent,  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  fulfil.  I  observed  they  had  broken  a  large  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  which  we  were  afterwards  told  was 
for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  setting  it  on  fire 
and  burning  it,  but  that  some  of  their  own  party 
stopped  them  from  carrying  out  their  design.  After 
the  meeting  for  worship  was  over,  our  attention 
was  turned  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  but  as  only  a  part  of  the 
members  could  assemble,  it  was  adjourned. 

'  Afterward  we  had  the  opportunity  of  sympa- 
thizing with  our  friends  in  their  distress.    Oh  what 

humbling  scene  it  was !  Some  had  to  pass  by 
their  own  homes,  lately  the  abodes  of  peace  and 
comfort;  now,  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  some  wholly 
so,  and  all  plundered  to  desolation.  We  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Thomas  and  Nathaniel  Thompson, 
building,  till  then  unoccupied,  their  own 
particular  homes,  together  with  a  large  timber-yard 
adjoining,  having  all  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  each  oth- 
er's narratives  of  distress,  and  condoling  with  the 
afflicted.  A  Protestant  clergyman  of  sober  moral 
character,  with  his  wife,  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Joseph  Thompson.  When  he  saw  the  danger,  in 
consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army,  he 
requested  that  the  clothing  of  a  Quaker  might  be 
given  him,  expecting  in  this  disguise  to  find  preser- 
ation,  or  at  least  to  make  his  escape.     He  was 


family;  the  short  duration  of  the M^' 
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"  A  woman,  living  within  a  few  doors  of  Joseph 
and  Martha  Thompson,  came  to  their  house,  and, 
while  making  great  professions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,  plundered  the  house  and  shop  before 
their  faces,  having  brought  horses  and  cars  to  take 
their  goods  away  with  her.  In  order  to  compel 
the  family  to  leave,  she  set  the  house  on  fire ; 
which,  when  the  owners  saw,  they  withdrew,  and 
went  to  Thomas  Thompson's  at  Cooladine,  being 
assisted  in  removing  by  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  by  others  also  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
who  offered  to  help  them  on  their  way. 

"  Thomas  Thompson,  the  elder,  and  his  son,  re- 
mained at  Enniscorthy  in  the  new  house  afore- 
mentioned ;  and  it  fell  to  their  lot,  in  conjunction 
with  another  Friend,  Thomas  Mason,  to  bury  the 
dead  bodies,  which  were  lying  promiscuously  and 
offensively  about  the  streets,  some  torn  by  the 
swine. 

"  Samuel  Woodcock,  Jacob  Martin,  and  John 
Hancock  of  Ulster  Province,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enniscorthy,  were  all  made  prisoners 
and  taken  to  the  rebel  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill. 
Here  they  underwent  a  sort  of  trial,  but  no  charge 
being  brought  against  them,  they  were  set  at  lib- 
erty ;  which  wa.s  indeed  a  mark  of  divine  protec- 
tion, for  many  other  persons  against  whom  nothing 
was  alleged  were  put  to  death. 

"  Previous  to  this,  Samuel  Woodcock  was  made 
prisoner  at  his  own  house,  by  a  number  of  pike- 
men,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Popioh  priest, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  The 
priest  told  him  he  must  become  a  Iloman  Catho- 
lic and  be  christened,  for  that  no  other  pro- 
fession of  religion  was  now  to  be  allowed.  Samuel 
was  much  surprised,  and  told  him  he  had  a  better 
opinion  of  him  than  to  suppose  he  would  make  men 
profess  what  was  contrary  to  their  consciences. 
The  priest  said  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  turn 
Iloman  Catholic  or  to  be  put  to  death.  Samuel 
replied  that  by  so  doing  they  would  only  be  mak- 
ing hypocrites  of  such  as  complied  ;  and  for  his 
part  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  violate  his 
conscience ;  adding,  that  if  any  crime  was  laid  to 
Lis  charge,  he  was  willing  to  bo  tried  for  it ;  but 
on  that  ground  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  any 
of  them  in  the  face. 

"  The  priest,  who  had  made  every  preparation  for 
baptizing  him  according  to  their  mode,  seemed 
much  disappointed  at  Samuel's  constancy,  and 
brought  him  out  to  the  pikemen  to  be  taken  to 
Vinegar  Hill.  Samuel  expostulated  with  him  and 
them  together,  saying  again  that  if  anything  wor- 
thy of  death  was  laid  to  his  charge  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  a  trial.  Although  the  pikemen  were 
much  displeased  that  he  would  not  become  a 
pist,  yet  they  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
proposal,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  rebel  camp  as 
before  stated.  After  their  remarkable  liberation, 
the  three  Friends  returned  to  their  famil 
Clonmel,  where  they  were  joyfully  and  thankfully 
received  by  their  relatives  and  friends  ;  who 
parting  from  them,  feared  they  .--hould  never  meet 
again." 


The  Explorers  of  Australia. 

(Coucludcd  from  pago  35.) 

"At  length  a  small  creek  appeared  ahead,  and 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  party.  It  received  the 
name  of  Eyre's  Creek.  It  contained  some  good 
water,  and  communicated  suflioient  fertility  to  its 
neighbourhood  to  furnish  a  meal  for  the  horses. 
On  following  it  down,  however,  it  soon  died  out  on 
the  desert,  leaving  merely  a  few  incrustations  of 
salt,  and  leading  to  a  country  as  destitute  of  vege- 
tation as  that  they  Lad  already  traversed.     Ive- 


suming  their  original  course,  from  the  slight  devia- 
tion along  Eyre's  Creek,  the  party  again  proceeded 
on  their  way,  and  penetrated  tolat.  2.5°  50'  without 
meeting  any  further  signs  of  vegetation,  and  only  a 
creek — whether  a  continuation  of  Eyre's  Creek  was 
not  ascertained — which  afforded  no  relief  to  man 
or  horse.  '  Its  channel  was  glittering  white,  and 
thickly  encrusted  with  salt,  nor  was  any  water 
visible ;  but,  on  going  down  to  examine  it,  in  seve- 
ral places,  where  the  salt  had  the  appearance  of 
broken  and  rotten  ice,  we  found  that  there  were 
deep  pools  of  perfect  brine  underneath,  on  which 
the  salt  floated,  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four 
inches.'  They  were  now  more  than  400  miles 
from  Park  Depot,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  of  Eyre's  Creek,  some  fifty  miles  behind,  had 
nothing  in  the  intermediate  region  to  fall  back 
upon.  They  had  advanced  200  miles  beyond  thi 
Stony  Desert,  without  meeting  any  indications  of 
a  permanent  change  in  the  nature  of  the  country, 

any  encouragement  whatever  to  proceed  further, 
Both  men  and  horses  were  so  weak  that  any  fur- 
ther advance  would  greatly  endanger  their  retreat 
on  Eyre's  Creek.  Under  these  circumstances 
Captain  Sturt  decided  to  fall  back  on  Eyre's  Creek, 
and,  by  its  assistance,  to  regain  the  Depot.  To 
reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in  their  present 
condition,  would  strain  both  horse  and  man ;  and 
should  the  centre  of  the  continent  be  found  a  de- 
sert, their  destruction  would  be  certain. 

"  '  Yet  I  turned  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  bitter 
disappointment.  I  was,  at  that  moment,  scarcely 
a  degree  from  the  tropic,  and  within  150  miles  of 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  If  I  had  gained  that 
spot,  my  task  would  have  been  performed,  my 
most  earnest  wish  would  have  been  gratified ;  but, 
for  some  wise  purpose,  this  was  denied  me.  Yet 
I  may  truly  say  that  I  should  not  thus  have  aban- 
doned my  position,  if  it  had  not  been  a  measure  of 
urgent  and  imperative  necessity.' 

"  The  party  regained  the  main  expedition  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  in  a  most  exhausted 
condition.  And  so  ends  the  first  excursion  from 
Park  Depot. 

"  After  some  short  rest  at  Park  Depot,  Captain 
Sturt  again  started  with  Stuart  and  two  men. 
His  present  object  may  be  shortly  explained.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  Stony  Desert — its  im- 
mense deposits  of  mud  on  its  western  bank,  the 
waterworn  appearance  of  its  quartz  pebbles,  the 
sudden  change  from  sand  ridge  to  level  pavement 
and  from  mud  bank  to  sand  ridge,  the  similarity 
of  the  country  for  so  many  miles  on  each  side  of  it — 
all  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  dry 
bed  of  some  immense  watercourse  coming  down 
from  the  north.  Should  this  conclusion  be  correct, 
the  Stony  Desert  would  be  again  met  by  a  more 
northern  route,  and  might  possibly  furnish  a  key 
to  the  solution  of  this  strange  country.  With  this 
object  Captain  Sturt  left  his  former  course  to 
Eyre's  Creek  a  little  on  the  left,  diverging  from  it 
at  a  small  stream  which  ho  called,  in  honour  of 
his  friend  and  fellow  explorer,  Strzelecki's  Creek, 
and  maintained  a  course  from  Strzelecki's  Creek 
almost  due  north. 

"  After  some  days'  travelling,  our  explorers 
were  agreeably  surprized  by  increasing  signs  of 
fertility'^  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  their  jouriiey 
they  came  upon  the  banks  of  a  fine  creek  flowing 
through  an  extensive  and  even  picturesque  tract 
of  pastoral  country.  This  is  Cooper's  Creek,  s 
recently  associated  with  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Burke  and  Wills,  after  they  had  solved  the  most 
important  problem  of  Australian  exploration.  Re 
turning  to  their  original  course,  after  some  exami 
nation  of  the  Cooper's  Creek  district,  Captain  Sturt 
and  Lis  small  party  soon  left  this  oa=is  behind  them 


and  were  again  toiling  over  a  sea  of  red  sand, 
ridges,  exactly  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the, 
first  excursion  from  Park  Depot.  At  the  end  of, 
ther  week's  travelling,  the  Stony  Desert  again; 
appeared  in  all  its  awful  stillness.  It  seemed, 
broader  at  this  point,  and,  though  preserving  thej: 
same  features  on  its  eastern  bank,  some  changes, 
were  now  observed  on  its  opposite  shore.  There 
was  no  mud  plain,  and  the  Stony  Desert  itself,  in-' 
stead  of  being  replaced  by  the  red  sand  ridges,! 
seemed  to  extend  its  character  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Some  hills  were  completely  covered  to, 
their  summits  with  the  same  description  of  quartz 
fragments,  so  closely  strewn  as  to  obstruct  all  vege-, 
tation.  Nor  could  any  water  be  discovered.  The 
country  beyond  seemed  of  a  most  forbidding  char-i 
acter,  and  both  men  and  horses  were  now  suffering, 
severely  from  want  of  water.  For  half  an  hom 
Captain  Sturt  sat  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
quartz-clad  hills,  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his' 
telescope,  hoping  to  find  some  encouragement  to  ad-' 
vance.  But  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  country 
could  be  detected,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
" '  I  was  now  nearly  fifty  miles  from  water,  and 
feared  that,  as  it  was,  some  of  my  horses  would  fai'. 
before  I  could  get  back  to  it.  Yet  I  lingered,  un-; 
decided,  on  the  hill,  reluctant  to  make  up  my  mind 
for  I  felt  that,  if  I  thus  again  retired,  it  would  bf| 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  task  undertaken.  I 
should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Stuart  and  my  men; 
if  I  did  not  here  mention  that  I  told  them  the  po-, 
sition  we  were  placed  in,  and  the  chance  on  which 
our  safety  would  depend,  if  we  went  on.  Thej. 
might  well  have  been  excused,  if  they  expressed  ai 
opinion  contrary  to  such  a  course ;  but  the  only 
reply  they  made  me  was  to  assure  me  that  the] 
were  ready  and  willing  to  follow  me  to  the  last 
After  this,  1  believe  I  sat  on  the  hill  for  more  thai, 
half  an  hour,  with  the  telescope  in  my  hand  ;  bu ' 
there  was  nothing  to  encourage  me  onward.' 

"  Reluctantly  the  horses'  heads  were  turned,  anc- 
the  most  protracted  effort  yet  witnessed  to  read, 
the  centre  of  the  continent  was  finally  abandoned 
The  party  now  hastened  to  throw  themselves  bad 
on  Cooper's  Creek,  some  200  miles  distant,  and  tb 
nearest  halting-place.  It  was  a  journey  for  lifi' 
or  death.  The  horses  which  refused  to  proceec. 
were  abandoned  on  the  way.  When  a  horse  fell 
his  light  baggage  was  hastily  distributed  among  tb 
rest,  and  the  retreat  continued.  Uninterruptedly, 
night  and  day,  they  retreated.  At  night  one  o 
the  men  went  before  them  with  a  lantern,  and  thu 
assisted  in  their  course  over  these  vast  sand  ridgesi 
and  through  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  Ston; 
Desert,  our  explorers  safely  reached  Cooper's  Creek; 
Over  these  regions,  the  hot  winds,  so  disagreeabl; 
felt  even  on  the  coast  settlements,  blow  with  un; 
usual  violence.  On  the  morning  of  their  arrival  a 
Cooper's  Creek,  one  of  these  hot  winds  began  t 
blow,  and  towards  midday  raged  with  great  fury  j 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the  creek  becam, 
crisp  in  a  few  moments, '  and  fell  like  a  snow  showe.i 
around  us.'  The  wastes  of  sand  ridges,  from  whic'' 
they  had  just  escaped,  seemed  now  a  very  oceai 
The  crests  of  the  sand  billows  were  cut  off,  an' 
whirled  on  high  in  thick  spray.  Blinding  torreutsc 
fine  sand,  driven  before  the  wind,  were  poured  oye 
the  Cooper's  Creek  district,  smarting  and  blistcrin, 
the  feverish  skin.  Towards  the  horizon,  sea  an^ 
sky  were  mingled  in  one  red  mass.  Every  livin 
thing  turned  from  the  glow.  An  all-pervading  k 
laxation  seized  man  and  beast.  The  horses  wei 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  own  head 
Propped  against  trees,  and  turned  from  the  h( 
wind,  they  let  their  heads  fall  to  the  ground  as 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  been  severed.  - 
thermometer  graduated  to  127°,  burst  from  tl 
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excessive  heat,  though  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large 
tree.  And,  in  all  probability,  had  this  tempest 
overtaken  our  party  in  the  desert,  they  would  have 
all  perished.  Passing  through  Cooper's  Creek  dis- 
trict. Captain  Sturt  with  his  men  again  joined  the 
main  expedition  at  Park  Depot,  greatly  weakened 
by  sickness,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  further 
exertion.  On  the  following  day,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  walk.  In  a  day  or  two  more,  his  mus- 
sles  became  rigid,  and  his  limbs  contracted. 
'  Gradually  also  my  skin  blackened.  The  least 
movement  put  me  to  torture,  and  1  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perfect  prostration.' 

But  Park  Depot  was  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Adelaide,  and  an  immediate  retreat  was  now 
necessary.  Already  another  summer  had  come 
round,  and  the  sun  was  drying  up  all  the  pool: 
md  watercourses  on  the  way.  It  was  doubtful 
ndeed,  whether  the  way  was  still  open.  —  Brown 
proposed  to  go  and  ascertain,  lest  the  expedition 
ihould  be  again  caught  in  the  desert.  Unless 
flood's  Creek,  about  150  miles  nearer  Adelaid 
iontained  sufficient  water,  it  would  be  dangerous 
.0  move  the  expedition,  and  Brown  determined  to 
earn  the  condition  of  Flood's  Creek.  The  hide  of 
I  bullock  was  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  a  water 
ight  bag.  This,  filled  with  water,  was  placed  on 
he  way  some  seventy  miles  in  advance,  and  on  the 
ollowing  morning  Brown  started  with  a  light  spring 
:art,  containing  about  thirty  gallons  of  water 
Jy  this  contrivance  he  was  enabled  to  supply  him- 
elf  and  his  horse  with  water  half  way  on  his 
ourney,  without  encroaching  on  the  store  whic 
le  carried  with  him.  Anxiously  the  men  watched 
or  his  return.  On  his  report  depended  anothe 
is  months'  imprisonment  in  Rocky  (ilen  Depot,  and 
oth  officers  and  men  recalled  Bocky  Glen  Depot 
7ith  horror.  On  the  eighth  day  they  came  to 
iturt's  tent  to  tell  him  that  Brown  had  appeared 
a  sight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  stood  before  him. 
Well,  Brown,'  said  I,  '  what  news  ? — is  it  to  be 
:ood  or  bad  !  '  '  There  is  still  water  in  the  creek,' 
aid  he  ;  '  but  that  is  all  I  can  say.'  What  ther 
i  as  black  as  ink ;  and  we  must  make  haste,  for 
i  a  week  it  will  be  all  gone.'  A  bed  of  leaves 
'fas  placed  in  one  of  the  carts,  into  which  Captain 
Iturt  was  lifted,  and  the  whole  expedition  com- 
lenced  its  retreat  from  Central  Australia.  Flood's 
Ireek  was  safely  reached,  and  it  enabled  them  to 
ush  on  to  the  Murray.  The  news  was  carried 
^own  the  Murray  that  Sturt,  now  nineteen  months 
ibsent  and  supposed  dead,  was  returning.  The 
jjttlers  along  its  banks  hastened  to  place  their 
'arriages  at  the  service  of  himself  and  his  exhausted 
;ien.  Under  the  light  of  an  Australian  moon 
ley  again  passed  the  clustericg  vines  and  golden 
heat  fields  which  surround  Adelaide. 

"  '  I  reached  my  home,'  writes  their  commander 
at  midnight,  on  the  19th  of  January,  and,  or 
ng  its  threshold,  raised  my  wife  from  the 
oor,  on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  heard  the  car- 
age  of  my  considerate  friends  roll  rapidly  away." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[We  give  below  the  address  of  the  London  Peace 
ociety  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
lould  rejoice  if  our  fellow  countrymen  would  ac- 
!pt  the  counsel  offered  iu  a  spirit  favourable  to  a 
f)eedy  and  peaceful  termination  of  the  present  de- 
lorable  war;  but  the  persistent  acrimonious  mis- 
presentation  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
Jvernment  of  this  country,  and  of  its  loyal  inha- 
tants,  by  the  British  press,  keeps  up  a  feeling  to- 
ards  that  nation  in  the  public  mind  here,  which 
aves  little  willingness  to  listen  to  the  language  of 
Iviee  or  entreaty  from  any  part  of  it,  however 
ndly  and  sincerely  it  may  be  offered.] 


TOE  PEACE   SOCIETY  AND    THE   AMERICAN    QUES- 
TION. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Christians, — More  than 
sixteen  months  have  elapsed  since  we  ventured  to 
address  to  you  a  few  words  of  respectful  and  ear- 
nest entreaty  against  referring  the  dispute  which 
agitated  your  country  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
Since  then  the  evils  of  war  have  been  brought  home 
to  your  own  experience  with  an  impressiveness  and 
force  which  make  the  language  of  respectful  ad- 
monition we  then  employed,  and,  indeed,  all  human 
language,  poor  and  powerless  in  comparison  with 
the  reality. 

But  the  difficulties  in  which  the  war  originated 
appear  as  far  as  ever  from  a  satisfactory  solution. 
And  is  it  not  necessarily  so  ?  How  is  it  possible 
that  conflicts  of  brute  force  can  decide  complex 
questions  of  moral  and  political  right  ?  Is  it  not 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  conflicts  to  exas- 
perate, rather  than  to  conciliate,  differences  ?  And 
is  not  the  time  come  when  thoughtful  and  religious 
men  among  you  should  begin  to  ask  yourselves  the 
question,  "  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever!" 

We  entreat  you  to  believe,  Christian  friends 
that  apart  altogether  from  political  and  commer- 
cial considerations,  of  any  and  every  kind,  there 
are  myriads  of  christian  hearts  in  this  country 
which  are  wrung  with  a  very  anguish  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow  at  the  desolating  calamity  which  is  lay- 
ing waste  your  country.  Uow,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise?  Are  you  not  our  nearest  kindred 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Are  we  not 
united  to  you  by  the  manifold  ties  of  common  race 
language,  literature,  and  religion  ?  Are  there  not 
many  of  us  bound  to  many  of  you  by  the  closest 
moral  and  spiritual  sympathies,  by  community  of 
interests  and  action  in  great  enterprises  of  christian 
philanthropy,  and  by  frequent  acts  of  religious  fel- 
lowship? How,  then,  can  we  witness  the  deplora- 
ble scenes  of  blood  and  misery  now  presented  to  us 
in  your  country  without  having  our  hearts  rent 
with  grief? 

It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  precious  human  life 
with  the  premature  extinction  of  what  incalculable 
capacities  for  usefulness  iu  the  service  of  God  and 
man — not  merely  the  enormous  waste  of  wealth, 
which  might  have  been  turned  to  so  many  admira- 
ble purposes — not  merely  the  prolonged  agony  of 
loving  hearts,  and  the  eternal  desolation  of  families, 
which  this  war  involves.  More  mournful  to  us 
than  even  these  evils,  fearful  as  they  are,  is  the 
appalling,  moral  damage  it  is  inflicting  on  the  na- 
tional life  and  character,  hardening  the  heart, 
searing  the  conscience,  unchristianizing  the  temper 
of  the  whole  population.  Nor  i/this  deteriorating 
process  likely  to  stop.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
war — emphatically  so  of  all  civil  war — to  become 
more  ferocious  in  feeling,  more  bloody  and  barba- 
rous in  act,  at  every  step  in  advance.  There  are 
not  wanting  ominous  indications  that  this  war  also 
is  rapidly  developing  the  same  tendencies,  revealing 
to  us,  at  no  distant  time,  the  probability  of  a  series 
of  retributions  and  reprisals,  becoming  ever  more 
ruthless  and  savage,  until  humanity  veils  her  face 
in  horror  at  the  prospect. 

Is  the  time  not  come,  we  repeat,  friends  and  fel- 
low-christians,  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
arrest  this  destructive  conflict  ?  We  deprecate 
utterly  all  armed  intervention,  or  any  intervention 
at  all,  but  such  as  you  yourselves  would  willingly 
admit  on  the  part  of  England  or  any  European 
power,  in  your  affairs.  But  surely  th-j  idea  of  a 
friendly  mediation  may  be  entertained  without  any 
derogation  of  your  national  dignity.  We  beseech 
you  to  reflect  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  method  of 
peaceful  adjustment  must  be  adopted.     There  are 


only  two  alternative  issues  out  of  war — cither  the 
utter  extermination  of  one  party,  or  some  form  of 
accommodation  and  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending sides.  None  of  you  can  wish  the  former. 
And  is  it  not  better  at  onee  to  have  recourse  to  the 
latter,  before  further  blood  is  shed,  and  the  feelings 
on  both  sides  shall  become  hopelessly  inflamed  with 
animosity  and  vengeance? 

We  appeal  especially  to  the  religious  portion  of 
the  community  amongst  you.  Is  not  this  one  of 
the  conjunctures  by  which  the  practical  value  and 
power  of  Christianity  are  to  be  tested  ?  And  shall 
American  Christianity  at  such  a  cri.sis  as  this  abdi- 
cate its  high  functions  as  the  great  reconciler, 
whose  special  business  it  ia  to  calm  the  angry  pas- 
sions, and  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  men  the  sub- 
lime lessons  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  upon  you. 
There  is  no  great  principle  in  which  the  friends  of 
humanity  are  interested,  but  must  suffer  incalcu- 
lable injury  by  a  prolongation  of  this  conflict.  We 
beseech  you,  therefore,  friends  and  fellow-chris- 
tians,  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  for  the  honour 
of  free  government,  for  the  glory  of  Christ's  gospel, 
that  you,  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  religious  press  especially,  should  put 
forth  your  influence  to  bring  about  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  a  quarrel  which  at  present  is  arresting  the 
progress  of  civilization,  bringing  disrepute  upon  all 
free  government,  retarding  the  triumphs  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  causing  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  heathen  through 
you.  Joseph  Pease,  President. 

Heney  Richard,  Secretary. 

An  Incident  on  the  BaUle- field  of  Malvern 
Hills. — A  full  grown  rabbit  had  hid  itself  away  in 
the  copse  of  a  fence,  which  separated  two  fields 
near  the  centre  and  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
battle  ground.  Rabbits  are  wont  to  spend  the 
day  almost  motionless,  and  in  seeming  dreamy 
meditation.  This  one  could  have  had  but  little 
thought  (if  rabbits  think)  when  choosing  its  place 
of  retreat  at  early  dawn,  that  ere  it  was  eventide 
there  would  be  such  an  unwonted  and  ruthless  dis- 
turbance. 

Durinc  all  the  preparations  for  battle  made 
around  its  lair  throughout  the  forenoon,  it  never- 
theless remained  quiet.  Early,  however,  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  rage  of  battle  had  fairly  begun, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  falling  thick  and  fast  in 
all  directions,  a  shell  chanced  to  burst  so  near  the 
rabbit's  hiding-place  that  he  evidently  considered 
it  unsafe  to  tarry  longer.  So,  frightened  almost 
to  death,  out  he  springs  into  the  open  field,  and 
ran  hither  and  thither  with  the  vain  hope  of  find- 
ing a  safe  retreat.  Whichever  way  it  ran  cannons 
were  thundering  out  their  smoke  and  fire,  regi- 
ments of  men  were  advancing  or  changing  posi- 
tion, horses  galloping  here  and  there,  shells  burst- 
ing, and  solid  shot  tearing  up  the  ground.  Some- 
times it  would  squat  down  and  lie  perfectly  still, 
when  some  new  and  sudden  danger  would  again 
start  it  into  motion.  Once  more  it  would  stop  and 
raise  itself  as  high  as  possible  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
look  all  around  for  some  place  of  possible  retreat. 

At  length  that  part  of  the  field  seemed  open 
which  lay  in  the  direction  opposite  from  where  the 
battle  raged  most  fiercely.  Thither  it  accordingly 
ran,  with  all  its  remaining  speed.     Unobserved  by 

however,  a  regiment  was  in  that  direction,  held 
iu  reserve,  and,  like  Wellington's  at  Waterloo,  was 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  escape  the  fly- 
ing bullets-  Before  the  rabbit  seemed  aware,  it 
had  jumped  into  the  midst  of  these  men.  It  could 
go  no  further,  but  presently  nestled  down  beside  a 
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THE    FRIEND. 


soldier,  aDd  tried  to  hide  itself  under  his  arm.  As 
the  man  spread  the  skirt  of  his  coat  over  the  trem- 
bling fugitive,  in  order  to  insure  it  all  the  pro- 
tection in  bis  power  to  bestow,  he  no  doubt  feelingly 
remembered  how  much  himself  then  needed  some 
higher  protection,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  arm 
might  be  hidden  his  own  defenceless  head  from  the 
fast  multiplying  missiles  of  death  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  regiment 
was  ordered  up  and  forward.  From  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  granted,  the  timid  creature  had 
evidently  acquired  confidence  in  man — as  the  boys 
are  wont  to  say,  "  had  been  tamed."  As  the  regi- 
ment moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  it 
hopped  along,  tame,  seemingly,  as  a  kitten,  close 
at  the  feet  of  the  soldier  who  had  bestowed  the 
needed  protection.  Wherevertheregimentafterward 
went,  during  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  bloody 
day  and  terrible  battle,  the  rabbit  kept  close  beside 
its  new  friend.  When  night  came  on  and  the  rage 
of  battle  had  ceased,  it  finally,  unmolested  and 
quietly,  hopped  away,  in  order  to  find  some  of  its 
old  and  familiar  haunts. 


Selected. 
''  My  times  are  in  Thy  hand." — Psalms,  xxxi.  15. 
Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me. 
And  the  changes  that  are  sure^to  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see  ; 
But  I  ask  Thee  for  a  present  mind 
Intent  on  pleasing  Thee. 

I  asli  Thee  for  a  thoughtful  love. 

Through  constant  watching  wise, 
To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles, 

And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes  ; 
And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself, 

To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will, 

That  hurries  to  and  fro. 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 

Or  secret  thing  to  know, 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child. 

And  guided  where  I  go. 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts, 

To  keep  and  cultivate; 
And  a  work  of  lowly  love  to  do 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  I  wait. 

So  I  ask  Thee  for  the  daily  strength 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life. 

While  keeping  at  Thy  side  ; 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space. 

If  Thou  be  gloriBed. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask 

In  my  cup  of  blessing  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  Thee— 
More  careful,  than  to  serve  Tbee  much, 

To  please  Thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briars  besetting  every  path, 

That  call  for  patient  care. 
There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 

Is  happy  anywhere. 

In  a  service  which  Thy  will  appoints. 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me ; 
For  my  inmost  heart  is  taught  "  t"he  truth" 

That  makes  Thy  children  "  free  ;" 
And  a  life  of  self-renouncing  love 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 


The  sufferings  of  this  weak  and  weary  frame. 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  'tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel, 
But,  oh,  this  thought  does  tranquillize  and  heal. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin. 
Each  sickning  fear,  I  ne'er  the  prize  shall  win, 
Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din. 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

When  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  I  wake, 
Or  in  the  night  but  little  rest  can  take  ; 
This  brief  appeal  submissively  I  make. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Nay,  all  by  Thee  is  ordered,  chosen,  planned, 
Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup.  Thy  hand 
Prescribes  for  ills  none  else  can  understand. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

The  effectual  means  to  cure  what  I  deplore. 
In  me  thy  longed  for  likeness  to  restore, 
Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

And  this  continued  feebleness,  this  state 
Which  seems  to  unnerve  and  incapacitate. 
Will  work  the  cure  my  hopes  and  prayers  await. 
That  cure  I  leave  to  Thee. 


Nor  will  the  bitter  draught  distasteful  prove. 
While  I  recall  the  Son  of  thy  dear  love ; 
The  cup  Thou  wouldst  not  for  our  sake  remove. 
That  cup  He  drank  for  me. 

He  drank  it  to  the  dregs — no  drop  remained 
Of  wrath — for  those  whose  cup  of  woe  He  drained, 
Man  ne'er  can  know  what  that  sad  cup  contained. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 


■ke. 


Selected. 

TnOtJ,  GOD,  SEEST  ME. 
:  When  my  spirit  was    overwhelmed  within    mc,  tl 
Thou  knewest  my  path."— Psalms,  cxlii.  3. 
My  God  I  whose  gracious  pity  I  m.ay  claim 
Calling  Thee  "  Father," — sweet  endearing  name. 


time,  to  withdraw  from  our  temporal  engagements 
land,  even  literally,  to  "enter  into  the  closet  (oi' 
private  apartment)  and  shut  the  door,"'  that  m 
y  be  secluded  from  all  outward  interruption 
such  an  effort  to  disengage  our  minds  from  hinder-' 
ing  things,  it  is  believed,  would  prove  an  accept  | 
able  sacrifice  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  in  se 
cret.  And  though  discouragement  may  at  time, 
be  felt,  because  "  the  flesh  is  weak;"  yet,  if  there 
be  but  a  patient  waiting  for  holy  help,  anc 
a  steady  perseverance  in  "looking  unto  Jesus,  the' 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,"  there  is  grounc 
to  believe,  that  a  capacity  would  be  witnessed,  t< 
bow  acceptably  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy' 
and  to  offer  up  our  petitions  for  ability  to  "  laj 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  ea 
sily  beset,  and  to  run  with  patience  the  race  that  i 
set  before  us!"  Should  this  address  obtain  gene 
ral  circulation,  I  trust  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  o . 
many,  who  can  testify  from  blessed  experience,  thai' 
at  seasons,  when  they  have  retired  in  a  state  o) 
drijne&s  and  inunsib'diiy ,  light  has  arisen,  and 
they  have  been  favoured  to  experience  a  true 
"  hunger  and  tidrst  after  righteousness;"  so  that 
they  have  been  made  sensible  that  the  Spirit  hath, 
indeed  helped  their  infirmities,  and  made  interces- 
sion for  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  every  rightly  exercised: 
mind  will,  at  all  times  derive  sensible  encourage-! 
ment  and  consolation  from  this  practice;  but  \ 
fully  believe  it  is  nevertheless  our  duly  to  place' 
ourselves  in  a  situation  the  most  likely  to  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing  upon  us.  There  will' 
doubtless  be  times,  when  we  shall  have  "  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not 
trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God,  which  raiseth  the 
dead;"  but  this  will  humble  the  creature,  and 
mote  our  growth  in  grace  and  spiritual  advance-! 
ment,  perhaps  as  much  as  those  seasons  whereic 
sensible  refreshment  is  dispensed.  Allow 
therefore,  my  dear  Friends,  to  impress  upon  youi 
minds  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  so  great  a  duty  as  that  of  "  watching  unte 
prayer."  We  read  that  our  blessed  Lord  "  spake 
on  this  important  subject,"so'deep  a'ndirvYngVand !  ^  P^^bk  to  this  end  that  men  ought  always  t< 
so  filled  with  gospel  truth,  that  I  write  to  reemest '  P^fy,  and  not  to  faint."  In  another  place,  he  says 
its  re-publication,  in  the  hope  that  many  will  givel",^,"' '? '  ?"  7',!  ^^^  "°'°  J°"'  whatsoever  ye 
it  an  attentive  perusal,  and  be  aroused,  strength- 1^^^'*"  ^^^}^^  ^'^^l^"  '" -^7  °*'"^'  ^e  will  give 
encd  and  comforted  thereby.  b°"  '•,    "  ^s^,  ""^^  ?«  ^^''^\  '"f  "^t'  1^="  J""""  J°^ 

Imay  be  full:    and  again,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  knov 
An   Epistle  to  Frietids  of   Great  Britain  aMf/jhow  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  ho? 
Ireland.  Imuch  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  thi 

Dear  Friends: — Prompted  by  motives  of  gospel  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  Surely  thi 
love  towards  my  fellow-professors,  and  by  a  desire  encouragement  thus  held  out  by  the  highest  au 
for  the  exaltation  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  their :  thority  should  strengthen  our  faith  in  his  promises 
hearts,  I  venture  to  address  them  on  a  subject  "  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne  o 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  graci 

I  have  neither  the  tongue  nor  the  pen  of  the  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
learned  to  employ  in  this  service  ;  hut  I  believe  :  To  those  who  thus  reverently  wait  upon 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  my  expressing,  in  the  Lord,  I  believe  it  seldom  occurs  but  that  a  re 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  the  exercise  I  have  long  newal  of  spiritual  strength  is  experienced,  and  ; 
been  uneler,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  re-  degree  of  ability  witnessed  to  offer  up  our  petition 
ligious  Society,  that  they  may  increasingly  become  "  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling 
spiritually-minded  people;  such  were  the  j»w/zi-  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  c 
five  christians  ;  such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  I  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."  And  who  that  ha! 
were  our  early  Friends.  Would  it  not  be  well  been  thus  exercised  in  the  opening  of  the  da^,  bu 
for  us  to  consider  by  what  means  we  also  may  be  would  be  impressed  through  the  course  of  it  wit 
enabled  to  "  walk  in  the  Spirit"  with  persevering  i  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  cheris 
watchfulness.  To  engage  in  religious  performan-  the  spirit  of  prayer  :  that  when  he  mixes  with  sc 
ances  with  unprepared  hearts,  would  not  promote  ciety  a  holy  restraint  may  be  felt,  lest  there  shoul 
this  desirable  end;  but  I  would  encourage  all  I  be  any  departure  from  the  paths  of  duty.  Th: 
classes  amongst  us  to  be  vigilant  in  tvaiting  for  y{ai(ihi\i\  disposition  of  mind  would  neither  be  pre 
ability  to  perform  the  indispensable  duties  of  men-  ductive  of  a  gloomy  reserve,  nor  preclude  the  cr 
ia\  prayer  2i\iA  praise :  and  this  not  only  in  reli-  joymcnt  of  social  intercourse;  but  would  espan^ 
gious  meetings,  and  when  families  are  collected  for  our  hearts  in  love  and  charity  towards  our  fellc" 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  mortals,  and  in  desire  that  we  may  be  preserve 
that  care  be  taken  daily  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  from  putting  "  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  occasio 


And  welcome,  precious  can  His  Spirit  m: 
My  little  drop  of  suHering  for  His  sake; 
Father  !  the  cup  I  drink,  the  path  I  take, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee  ! 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Watching  onto  Prayer," 

In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  "  The  Friend 

this  afternoon,  I  found  an  epistle  of  Mary  Jesup 
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to  fall  in  our  brother's  way."  Who  does  not  see 
the  spiritual  advantage  that  would  result  from 
having  the  mind  thus  impressed,  day  by  day,  with 
la  sense  of  its  duty  to  God  and  man ;  and  with  a 
conviction  that,  in  order  to  perform  this  duty.  Di- 
vine assistance  must  be  reverently  waited  for  l 
I  Thus  sensible  of  the  incalculable  benefits  of  re- 
Itirement,  I  am  anxious  to  prevail  upon  all  my 
ifriends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  to  press 
through  the  crowd  of  impediments  which  may  ob- 
iStruct  their  perseverance  in  this  important  duty  ; 
ishould  they  even  seem,  when  faith  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
like  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  admitted, 
that,  in  some  situations  in  life,  the  time  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  must  of  necessity  be  short ;  but  if 
yery  little  time  can  be  prudently  spared  from  do- 
jmestic  or  other  duties,  that  little,  rightly  spent, 
may  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
as  the  widow's  mite  which  was  cast  into  the  trea- 
sury. Again,  persons  in  health,  by  early  rising, 
jinay  always  secure  a  portion  of  time  for  this  im- 
bortant  service,  before  the  occupations  of  the  day 
;;ommcnco.  Thus  the  man  of  business  may  be  en- 
abled to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  prayer;  and,  if  his 
:'  eye  be  single,  his  whole  body  will  be  full  of 
ilight;"  so  that  his  spiritual  perception  will  be 
pick,  and  he  will  the  more  readily  discover  the 
snares  which  the  adversary  of  man's  happiness  is 
3ontinually  laying  to  entangle  the  unwary.  If 
this  watchful  state  of  mind  be  cherished,  devotional 
feelings,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  so  pre- 
Ipail  in  the  evening,  that  sleep  will  not  be  given  to 
he  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  the  eye-lids,  until  some 
Lime  has  been  spent  in  reverently  drawing  nigh 
iinto  Him,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  ought 
I'aithfully  to  serve. 

I  A  mother,  whose  incumbrances  may  be  many,  in 
attending  to  her  infant  charge,  and  to  other  neces- 
liary  cares,  will  find  that  a  few  minutes  thus  spent 
:n  reverential  awe,  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy, 
iffill  not  be,  to  her,  time  lost;  on  the  contrary,  she 
'will  thereby  be  enabled  to  cast  her  care  on  Him, 
iwho  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  iufirmi- 
l;ies,"  and  be  encouraged  to  commit  the  keeping  of 
ler  soul,  with  the  souls  of  her  offspring,  to  a  faith- 
ful Creator. 

■  In  an  especial  manner  I  wish  to  encourage  dif- 
ident  minds,  who  may  be  tempted  to  think  it  al- 
Bost  presumption  in  them  to  expect  that  the  spirit 
;)f  prayer  should  be  vouchsafed  to  any  so  unwor- 
:hy  as  they  feel  themselves  to  be.  May  such  be 
animated  to  begin  and  persevere  in  the  practice 
iiere  recommended ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  with  me, 
f  they  thus  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  in 
aumility  and  abaseduess  of  soul,  but  that  the 
olessing  which  they  seek  will  be  mercifully  dis- 
tensed. 

And,  oh !  how  thankful  should  I  be,  if  any  nomi- 
pal  professor  amongst  us,  who  may  have  foi>otten 
ills  heavenly  Father,  or  neglected  his  duty  towards 
jaim,  days  without  number,  might  be  awakened  to 
\  sense  of  his  dangerous  situation ;  and  should 
:iny  such  be  so  smitten  with  remorse  as  to  fear  that 
his  iniquities  will  forever  separate  between  him  and 
bis  God,  let  him  not  despair,  but  remember  that 
jhe  Saviour  declared,  "I  came  not  to  call  the 
i  [righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance."  Instead, 
then,  of  the  awakened  soul  endeavouring,  like  our 
lirst  parents  to  hide  himself  from  the  All-seeing 
eye,  because  he  is  afraid  ;  let  him  consider  how 
awfully  affecting  it  would  be,  if  in  such  a  state  of 
alienation  from  his  Maker,  he  should  be  summoned 
|:o  appear  in  another  state  of  existence,  before  the 
Tuil.  ij  of  all  the  earth.  May  such  an  awful  re- 
aection  induce  him  to  flee  to  our  great  Acivocate, 
l'  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,"  who  is  "  the  propi- 
Itiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 


for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;"  trusting  in  his 
mercy,  who  is  "  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him  ;  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them."  Let  all  such  be 
encouraged    to   humble    themselves    "  under   the 

ghty  hand  of  God,"  and  listen  to  the  apostolic 
counsel,  "  Ilepent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times 
of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord." 

The  poor  penitent,  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
transgressions,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  daily  re- 
tirement, and  patiently  bearing  his  indignation, 
because  he  hath  sinned  against  Him,  will  come  to 
less  a  capacity  to  "  sorrow  after  a  godly  man- 
ner," and  in  a  degree  of  faith,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me 
clean;"  and  if  he  sincerely  confess  his  sins,  God 
is  "  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  him  from  all  unrighteousness."  Then  will 
he  be  enabled  to  "  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with 
the   understanding   also."     May   persons   of  this 

scription  come,  taste,  and  see  ibr  themselves  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious  ;  that  he  is  mercifully  dis- 
id  to  "  heal  their  backslidings,  and  love  them 
freely."  If  these  submit  to  have  their  steps  or- 
dered of  the  Lord,  they  may  in  due  time  be  en- 
abled experimentally  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he 
inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry ;  he  brought 
up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry 
clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established 
my  goings;  and  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God." 

Those  who  have  been  measurably  purified  and 
enlightened,  so  as  to  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  incalculable  value  of  immortal  souls,  and 
what  is  due  from  dependent  creatures  towards  the 
Author  of  our  being,  will  not  only  experience  a 
living  exercise  of  spirit  on  their  own  account,  but 
will  be  likely  at  seasons  to  feel  their  hearts  en- 
larged to  supplicate  for  their  families,  their  con- 
nections, their  friends,  and  the  whole  family  of 
man,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  the  first  of  Timothy,  2d  chap.  1st  to  6th  verse, 
viz  :  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  suppli- 
cations, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
be  made  for  all  men :  for  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all."  This  comforting  as- 
surance of  the  universality  of  the  love  of  God, 
may  encourage  us  to  intercede  for  those  who  ap- 
pear dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  when  we  are 
favoured  with  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  even 
as  the  same  apostle  exhorts,  "  I  will,  therefore, 
that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  doubting."  Many  indeed  are 
the  iniquities  and  transgressions  which  abound  in 
this  land  :  some  of  its  inhabitants  who  have  tbe 
form  of  godliness,  arc,  it  is  to  be  feared,  strangers 
to  the  power  thereof:  there  are  others  who  have 
even  "  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  and 
are  in  danger  of  "  bringing  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  Because  of  these  things,  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  among  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations, are  made  sad  :  perhaps  justly  fear- 
ing, lost  the  awful  language  should,  in  efi'ect,  go 
forth  from  the  Most  Higb  :  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things?  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this?"  I  have  a  firm  persuasion, 
that  sincere  prayers  have  been  offered  up  by  many, 


for  the  continued  extension  of  that  Divine  mercy 
which  has  hitherto  preserved  and  distinguished 
this  highly-favoured  nation  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Here  I  would  enforce  on  the  minds  of  my 
fellow-professors,  the  necesssity  there  is  for  a  guard 
on  our  part,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  do  not  en- 
gage in  any  devotional  act,  in  the  activity  of  our 
own  will ;  and  on  the  other,  lest  we  should  through 
uuwatchfuliiesss,  indifference  and  the  love  of  ease, 
deprive  ourselves  of  a  capacity  to  "  know  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,"  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  at 
times,  acceptably  to  petition  that  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity may  be  checked,  and  that  those  whose  pre- 
cious souls  are  in  jeopardy,  may  yet  be  turned 
"  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God." 

Finally,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  may  "  the  God 
of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory 
forever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Mary  Jesdp. 

Ilalstead,  in  Essex,  1st  of  Fifth  mo.,  1820. 


Fronj  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Innnilatioas  in  Ilolland. 

BV   J.  D.    LIEFDE,    OP    AMSTERDAM. 

I  gladly  accede  to  your  request  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  inundations  which  came  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  country  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  Fearful  indeed  was  the  calamity 
with  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  thousands 
of  people,  who  now  are  deprived  of  everything,  and 
have  to  mourn  over  many  a  beloved  friend  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  desolating  element. 

Holland  has  very  often  been  the  theatre  of  such 
afflictions;  and,  indeed,  every  year  the  population 
inhabiting  the  river  districts  have  to  expect  a  re- 
petition of  these  calamities.  You  know  that  our 
country  bears  its  name,  the  Low  Lands,  from  its 
low  situation,  some  portions  of  it  being  even  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  the  sea,  how- 
ever, that  causes  the  inundations  which  I  have  now 
to  write  of.  Since  the  Cinibrian  flood,  which  pro- 
bably happened  some  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Christian  era,  Holland  was  never 
inundated  by  the  sea.  Our  enemies  are  the  rivers 
which  flow  down  from  Germany,  and,  taken  up  by 
the  Rhine,  pass  through  our  country  to  find  their 
way  into  the  ocean.  On  entering  our  frontier,  not 
far  from  Arnheim,  the  Rhine  splits  into  two  arms, 
the  larger  of  which  is  called  the  Waal,  while  the 
smaller  continues  under  the  name  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Waal,  after  having  watered  the  walls  of  Ny- 
megen,  Tiel,  Bommel,  Brakel,  and  other  places, 
meets  the  Maas,  which  comes  from  Belgium,  and, 
united  with  this  powerful  river,  flows  down  by 
Gorinchcm,  towards  the  sea.  So  the  whole  vast 
country  from  Arnheim  down  to  Gorinchem  is,  as 
it  were,  covered  and  intersected  with  a  network  of 
larger  and  smaller  rivers,  encircling  most  fertile 
fields,  and  carrying  the  richly  freighted  crafts  of 
all  mercantile  nations  on  their  surfaces,  but  con- 
cealing in  their  bosom  at  the  same  time  a  hostile 
power,  which,  alas  !  too  often  destroys  the  profits 
which  they  have  yielded  to  the  agriculturists  and 
merchants.  Our  forefathers,  having  experienced 
that  fearful  power,  have  lined  the  rivers  on  both 
banks  with  dykes  or  dam?,  which  are  composed  of 
earth  and  mud,  and  built  up  to  a  height  of  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  river. 
As  long  as  frosi  does  not  change  those  fluent  mir- 
rors into  marble,  all  goes  well,  for  seldom  the  wa- 
ter which  comes  down  from  Germany  reaches  such 
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a  height  as  to  overrun  the  djkes.  But  when  the 
frosty  breath  of  winter  congeals  the  limpid  crystal, 
the  greatest  danger  threatens  the  villages  and  towns 
with  which  those  districts  teem.  Nothing  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  as  long  as  the  ice  is  unbroken. 
But  no  sooner  do  the  rivers  begin  to  melt  in  Ger- 
many, than  large  pieces  of  ice,  many  of  them  being 
hundreds  of  yards  in  dimension,  float  down  witb 
irresistible  speed.  Nobody  except  eye-witnesses 
can  have  a  conception  of  the  crushing  force  of  the 
floating  iee.  Bridges,  houses,  trees,  are  carried  ofi^, 
and  poles  five  feet  thick  are  cut  off  as  with  a  razor. 
So  long  as  the  ice  meets  with  no  great  object  in  its 
way,  it  floats  down  peaceably  on  the  surface  of  the 
swollen  water.  But  often,  in  consequence  of  the 
short  windings  of  some  rivers,  a  large  piece  of  ice 
gets  stopped,  soon  another  piece  of  ice  unites  with 
it,  and  within  a  few  minutes  a  large  mountain  of 
ice  stops  the  river.  Then  the  water,  having  no 
outlet,  swells  to  an  incalculable  height.  No  dykes 
can  be  elevated  enough  to  prevent  its  swelling. 
The  hydraulic  pressure  becomes  irresistible.  Large 
pieces  of  floating  ice  beat  like  storm  rams  against 
the  earthen  dykes ;  in  a  trice  some  large  portion  is 
cut  out  of  them,  and  with  thundering  violence  the 
raging  element  pours  down  into  the  fields,  which 
lie  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  beneath. 

Such  ice  stoppings  have  often  been  the  cause  of 
most  lamentable  disasters  in  our  country.  The 
years  1784,  1799,  1SU9,  1820,  1827,  and,  above 
all,  1855,  are  written  with  blood  and  tears  in  the 
annals  of  Holland.  In  1855,  not  less  than  thirteeu 
dykes  were  broken  by  the  ice ;  a  fourth  part  of  the 
large  couutries  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  North  Bra- 
bant, and  South  Holland  was  turned  into  a  sea. 
By  one  dyke-break,  near  the  village  of  Drenmel, 
nearly  50,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  were  inun- 
dated, and  a  thousand  families  deprived  of  their 
houies  and  property. 

But  all  this  misery,  however  great,  has  been  put 
into  the  shade  by  the  calamities  which  came  over 
us  in  the  early  portion  of  this  year.  Never  before 
had  the  water  reached  such  a  height,  nor  was  the 
fury  of  the  ice  so  extravagant.  The  place  which 
God's  mysterious  providence  permitted  to  be  first 
struck  was  the  fertile  and  luxuriant  district  of  Bom- 
melerwaard.  This  is  an  island,  encircled  by  the 
rivers  Waal  and  Maas.  At  nine  miles  distance 
from  the  town  of  Brommel  are  the  flourishing  vil- 
lages Brakel  and  Poederoyen.  There  an  ice  stop- 
ping took  place  about  the  8th  of  January.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  places  were  at  work  day  and 
night  to  fortify  the  dyke.  Stones,  earth,  dung, 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  were  brought  to  heighten 
the  dyke,  and  men,  women,  and  children  exerted 
themselves  in  fighting  the  common  enemy.  But 
all  in  vain.  The  ice  broke  through,  and  the  thun- 
der of  the  cannon,  which  always  is  placed  to  give 
warning,  announced  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  towns.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  district  was  uuder  water.  The  ice  swept 
away  everything  that  opposed  resistance.  Lots  of 
rickyards,  houses,  and  farms  were  uprooted  and 
turned  upside  down.  Soon  the  water  covered  the 
villages  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Pieces  of 
furniture,  swimming  cattle,  roofs  of  houses,  floated 
to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the  large  pool,  between 
pieces  of  ice  which  threatened  to  crush  everything. 
Some  few  houses  remained  standing;  their  inhabi- 
tants saved  themselves  by  escaping  to  the  attics  or 
the  roofs,  where  they  spent  all  the  night  and  a 
portion  of  the  next  day  in  fear  and  agony,  till  a 
boat  came  to  take  them  ofl'.  Most  people  ran  to 
the  dyke,  where  it  was  not  broken,  and  kept  there 
waiting  for  boats,  which,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  the  floating 
pieces  of  ice,  could  not  reach  them  until  the  next 


day,  and  then  with  great  difficulty.  There  was  no  may  learn  to  fear  him  whose  arm  is  strong  and 
possibility  of  saving  any  property.  Many  persons  mighty.  Certainly  he  has  permitted  this  awful 
had  no  time  even  for  dressing,  and  fled  in  their  visitation  of  his  chastening  rod,  to  remind   sinners; 


uuder-clothes.  Within  two  days,  sixteen  thriving 
villages  were  inundated,  nearly  18,000  persons 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  forty  lives  lost. 

All  this  happened  while  it  was  thaw  weather. 
Some  days  afterwards  a  severe  frost  again  set  in, 
and  the  whole  inundated  district  was  covered  with 
ice.  Many  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
now  came  to  witness  the  fearful  spectacle.  It  was 
a  strange  heart-rending  sight — a  sea  of  ice,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  here  and  there  a  top  of  a 
tree  or  a  roof  of  a  house  peeping  out.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  visited  that  spot  on  skates. 
Having  reached  the  place  where  once  the  village 
of  Gameren  stood,  he  saw  the  church  peeping  out 
at  half  its  height.  He  skated  through  the  window, 
over  the  pulpit,  and  went  out  through  the  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  misery. 
A  still  greater  calamity  was  in  store.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  second  inundation  would  take  place, 
when  thaw  weather  again  would  set  in.  With  fear 
and  trembling,  everyone  watched  the  thermometer. 
Soon  the  dreaded  danger  approached.  About  the 
end  of  January,  the  rivers  again  melted,  and  now 
the  poor  village  Leeuwen,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Waal,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Tiel,  was  the 
disastrous  spot.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  can- 
non announced  a  dyke-break  in  that  place,  and 
soon  at  other  places,  namely,  Zuilichem,  Nieuwaal, 
etc.,  the  furious  element  destroyed  the  work  of  man. 
At  Nieuwaal,  a  piece  of  110  yards'  length  was 
cut  out  of  the  dyke,  leaving  an  abyss  of  thirty  feet 
depth.  Again,  some  twenty  villages,  with  their 
surrounding  farms,  were  covered  with  water  and 
ice.  Again,  thousands  of  families  were  driven  from 
their  homes.  To  rescue  themselves,  3056  persons 
clustered  together  on  an  elevated  spot  scarcely 
spacious  enough  for  1000.  There  they  spent  seve- 
ral days  in  the  open  air  in  that  frosty  season,  with 
no  other  food  than  fifty  loaves  of  rye  bread  for  all 
of  them.  Some  saved  themselves  on  floating  pieces 
of  ice.  One  family,  consisting  of  nine  persons, 
floated  away  on  a  piece  of  thirty  yards  dimension. 
In  the  night  the  piece  was  broken  into  two  parts, 
and  five  of  the  family  were  severed  from  four.  Of 
course  they  thought  each  other  lost  forever.  But 
God  held  his  hand  stretched  out  over  them.  After 
two  days  floating  about  they  met  again  in  a  place 
of  refuge,  where  they  were  hospitably  taken  in. 
Most  afl'ecting  accounts  have  been  related  of  the 
wonderful  protection  with  which  the  merciful  God 
preserved  many  of  those  victims.  Thus,  a  girl  of 
eight  years  was  found  on  a  floating  roof,  who  had 
spent  seven  days  and  nights  in  that  position.  Still 
she  was  alive.  She  had  subsisted  on  apples,  which 
he  had  picked  up  while  swimming  along. 

The  Lord  also  has  moved  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands in  our  country  and  abroad  to  succor  those 
poor  suflerers.  Thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  from  Germany, 
from  Belgium,  from  France,  and  from  England. 
Provisions  and  clothes  were  generously  sent  to 
Arnheim,  St.  Herlogenbosh,  Tiel,  Bummel,  Gorin- 
chem,  etc.,  where  between  30,000  to  4U,000  of  the 


of  a  still  greater  danger  that  awaits  them,  and 
call  them  to  the  only  Saviour  from  the  fearful  flood  | 
of  fire  which  will  yet  assuredly  come  over  the  whole  > 
earth.  ! 

For  "  The  Friend."     I 

The  Day  of  Trial  and  Hope  of  Seliyeiance.  ' 
He  who  gave  to  the  sea  its  set  bounds,  and  ap- , 
pointed  to  the  year  its  seasons — turned  the  cap- 1 
tivity  of  Israel,  and  wrought  deliverance  for  Ja- 
cob— is  now  and  forever  able  to  limit  the  power  i 
and  continuance  of  evil,  and  to  cause  the  sucees- ; 
sion  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  in  our  spiritual  experience;  and 
will  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  floods  of  enmity, 
as  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  made  willing  to 
submit  unto  Him,  supplicating  from  heart-felt  need 
of  preservation  and  help,  "  Spare  thy  people,  0 
Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.'' 

A  day  of  sifting  and  proving  has  long  been  fore- 
told, wherein  the  foundations  of  all  should  be  tried; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  may  be  found 
standing  upon  the  ground  of  divine  confidence  and 
acceptance,  through  humble  obedience ;  with  no 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  or  power  of  the  flesh, 
for  God  will  not  be  mocked,  or  robbed  of  his  hon- 
our— "  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images" — but  has  appointed  the 
way  of  the  cross  and  of  self-denial,  as  the  only 
way,  of  safety  and  peace. 

Long  enough  have  human  wisdom  and  policy 
sought  dominion,  in  church  and  state ;  and  now  il 
would  seem  that  the  Lord  had  arisen  in  judgment 
against  them,  and  would  drive  us  home  to  himself, 
as  the  alone  unfailing  protector  and  refuge,  when! 
the  waves  of  aflliction  and  trouble  arise,  filling  the 
mind  with  fearful  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  a 
sense  of  human  impotency. 

When  through  the  humbling  judgments  of  the: 
Almighty,  righteousness  shall  so  prevail  as  to  se- 
cure unto  Him  the  ascription  of  all  wisdom  and 
power,  glory  and  dominion,  then  will  the  work 
thereof  be  known  by  the  prevalence  of  peace,  and 
the  experience  of  quietness  and  assurance,  and 
those  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit  against  which  there 
is  no  law.  When  we  shall  apply  unto  the  Lord 
for  wisdom,  and  the  word  of  command,  then  may  w( 
hope  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high  to  wai 
against  the  mighty — to  prevail  against  the  enemies  | 
of  our  own  household ;  and  it  may  be  also  t( 
strengthen  the  bands  of  others  in  the  same  mighty 
work  ;  according  to  the  injunction,  "  When  thor 
art  converted,  strengthen  the  brethren." 

In  tbis  humble  dependence  and  obedience,  then' 
is  no  striving  for  rule  or  dominion  ;  but  meek  anc 
humble  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  a  tea  ', 
timony  to  the  Truth  and  the  sincerity  of  our  pro- 
fession ;  which  is  opposed  to  all  envyings  anc' 
strife;  all  discord  and  violence,  all  confusing  de- 
partures from  good  order ;  and  a  single  eye  is  kep 
to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  promotion  of  his  cause 
through  the  help  of  his  saving  light  and  power 
The  humble,  confiding  soul  looks  beyond  all  men 
temporal  advantages  and  attainments,  to  divim 
ictims  were  hospitably  received  and  cared  for.  I  preservation  and  acceptance,  in  the  way  of  right 
Our  king  came  twice  in  person  to  the  spots  of  eousness;  whereby  it  is  qualified  to  glority  God 
misery,  while  the  people  were  still  in  danger.  He  land  to  promote  ^'jyeace  on  earth  and  good-will  U 
often  stood  up  to  his  knees  in  the  water  to  speak  tojWie«." 

them,  or  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  reach  a  roof.  Knowledge  and  profession  are  not  what  ar 
hence  he  addressed  them  with  words  of  kind  con- 'needed,  neither  is  the  ofi'ered  help  of  Divine  good 
solation.  Men,  however,  and  earthly  kings,  can  'ness  to  make  us  what  we  were  designed  and  ough 
only  save  the  bodies.  We  pray  thiit  the  heavenly  to  be;  for  these  were  never  more  suflicient  than  a 
King  may  do  a  greater  work  still,  and  sanctity  I  the  present  period,  wherein  evil  and  unfaithfulnes 
these  fearful  calamities  to  many  souls,  that  they  |  seem  equally   to  abound,  producing   divisions  ii 
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3hurch  and  state,  fearfully  threatening  disorgani 
'.atioD  and  anarcliy  ;  and  all  for  want  of  timely 
ind  faithfully  heeding  the  salutary  admouition 
:'  Study  to  be  quiet  and  do  thitte  own  business." 
I  What,  therefore,  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order 
for  our  deliverance  and  preservation,  but  to  repent 
ind  do  our  first  works,  that  our  captivity  may  be 
purned.  If  we  do  this,  we  may  confidently  believe 
it  will  be  well  with  us;  we  shall  have  returned  from 
)ur  wanderings,  and  glorify  God. 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Young  people  generally  like  new  things;  for 
!hem  novelty  has  a  charm  ;  but  for  the  old,  there 
s  nothing  like  the  "  old  wine"  of  many  years  ago, 
•ind  some  degree  of  suspicion  hangs  about  what- 
;ver  has  not  been  mellowed  by  time. 

We  see  this  craving  of  the  young,  this  liking  of 
l,he  old,  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  of  read- 
ng.  And  many  young  persons  are  repelled  at 
ince  from  articles  of  the  truest  interest,  simply  be- 
|ause  they  are  not  new,  and  "  don't  look  interest- 
iQg;"  while  they,  whose  gradually  deepened  ex- 
erience  has  as  gradually  transformed  their  own 
Jtcrests  and  tastes, — find  in  those  old  names,  from 
,'hieh  perhaps  they  too  once  turned  away,  a  sure 
idicalion  of  life  and  truth. 

Is  there,  among  us,  enough  regard  paid  to  thi 
trong  characteristic  of  young  minds  ?  The  same 
erson  may  be  attractive  or  unattractive,  and  yet 
e  equally  good, — though  that  may  admit  of  s 
iuestion,  for  there  is  good  in  denying  self  by  set- 
!ng  aside  indiffennce  to  others  pkcisure — but  at 
';ast  a  good  and  true  thought,  bearing  the  dignity 
If  a  great  and  honoured  name,  may  certainly  be 
b  set  before  the  young  as  to  win  them  to  its  peru- 
al,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  it. 
I  We  should  remember  that  evil  of  the  heart, 
\rejudice,  and  how  easily  it  is  aroused,  how  great 
Id  enemy  it  is,  and  how  hard  to  slay;  and  be  very 
areful,  in  our  anxiety  to  bring  good  authors  and 
|ood  books  before  young  persons,  lest  we  inadver- 
ently  teach  them  to  shun  rather  than  to  seek. 
I  There  is  a  charm  in  sympathy;  and  if  something 
jf  that  sublime  dethronement  of  self,  which  made 
it.  Paul  say  he  was  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
liight  by  any  means  gain  some,  were  to  induce 
liose  of  ripened  experience  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
igs  and  interest  of  the  young,  they  would  better 
mderstand  and  meet  the  want  that  in  so  many  in- 
ances  leads  astray  for  its  gratification ;  and  this 
,/mpathy  and  interest  given,  would,  let  us  hope, 
anerally  find  sympathy  and  interest  returned,  and 
liose  who  are  amiably  "  swift  to  hear,"  would  be 
iduced  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

i  Practical  value  of  Scientific  Knowledge. — Some 
pars  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  tin-plate  workers 
f  throw  away  a  large  quantity  of  black  dust  formed 
the  manufacture.  In  conjunction  with  the  late 
-  Henry,  Dr.  Percy  visited  tin-plate  works  in 
)uth  Wales  and  procured  specimens  of  this  dust, 
jich  it  had  been  the  former  custom  to  throw  into 
e  river  hard  by,  and  in  which  Henry  found  60 
ir  cent  of  tin  !  Many  copper  ores  contain  eonsidera- 
e  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  which  it  has  not 
len  considered  worth  while  to  separate.  At  some 
rge  chemical  works,  in  which  sulphate  of  copper 
18  prepared  by  dissolving  copperin  sulphuric  acid, 
1  insoluble  residue  was  produced  in  the  process, 
bich  had  been  put  aside  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
rtunately  not  been  thrown  away.  A  small  sum 
is  offered  by  certain  persons  for  this  residue  ;  and 
spicion  having  been  excited  by  the  quarter  from 
jjieh  the  offer  proceeded,  it  was  declined,  and  the 
jsidue  was  examined,  with  the  result  of  findinc 
to  contain  £700  worth  of  gold  \—Weslminstc'r 
levieio. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Ninth  Month,  1862. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  past  month  were 
cloudy,  with  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  during 
which  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  On  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  there  was  some  frost  in  low  places,  and 
that  day  and  the  five  succeeding  ones  were  clear, 
with  the  wind  generally  from  the  west  and  south- 
west. On  the  9th,  the  wind  changed  to  the  north- 
east and  east,  and  the  weather  became  cloudy,  and 
so  continued  until  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th, 
when  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  noon  of  the  12th,  during  which  about 
three  inches  of  water  fell ;  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  strong  easterly  wind,  which  prostrated  a  good 
deal  of  the  corn  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This 
storm  did  much  damage  in  the  upper  part  of  Phila- 
delphia,— where  the  papers  state  from  five  to  seven 
inches  of  water  fell, — by  overflowing  the  culvert  of 
the  Cohocksink  creek,  and  undermining  the  streets 
and  foundations  of  houses ;  thus  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  property,  both  public  and  private.  Di 


ing  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  weather  was 
generally  clear,  there  being  only  a  slight  sprinkle 
of  rain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  and  on  the 
28th,  there  was  some  rain  in  the  morning.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  month  was  67°,  the 
amount  of  rain  3.68  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Tenth  mo.  1st,  1862. 


Friends  have  used  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
these  poor  suffering  fellow  creatures ;  and  as  our 
religious  Society  has  long  been  known  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  liberty  of  the  coloured  race,  we 
trust  in  their  present  exigency.  Friends  everywhere 
will  exercise  a  generous  liberality  in  contributing 
to  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

The  government  supply  pork  and  ship-biscuit ; 
clothing,  medicines  and  comforts  for  the  sick,  beds 
bedding,  &c  ,  must  come  from  other  sources.' 

A  number  of  women  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
have  for  some  months  been  labouring  in  this  work! 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Women's  Aid  Society,"  aa 
has  already  been  stated  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
Journal.  Recently  they  sent  some  boxes  of  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  &c.,  and  the  following  letter  has 
been  received  in  acknowledgment  of  them;  which 
will  be  interesting  to  many,  viz : 

Camp  Hamilton,  Sept.  29tti,  1862. 
Bear  Friend. — Your  letter,  together  with  the 
boxes,  barrel  and  bale,  arrived  the  27th  inst.,  and 
at  L.  0.  Lockwood's  request,  I  have  consented  to 
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Religion  can  never  be  a  living  and  quickening 
principle  if  only  assented  to  as  a  mere  act  of  the 
understanding. 
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TENTH  MONTH   11,   1862. 


LIBEIIATEU  NEGROES  AT  CAMP  HAMILTON,  VA. 
The  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  have  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  some  particulars  res- 
pecting the  condition  of  the  numerous  "  contra- 
bands," so  called,  who  have  sought  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  number 
is  .so  large,  and  their  destitution  so  great,  that  a 
wide  field  is  open  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 

n  a  cause  too,  which  is  free  from  objection,  as  re- 

ipects  the  chri>tian   testimony  agaiu.^t  war.     We,     ,,„,     „  ,  ,.      .    „          ^      ,_     .  , 

ereitd  at.^e7f  ^"  "'■  T  ^ft  'T'  '"^^^  ^'^^^^  T^'i:^^:,:^  :^:^::^ 

exprecseU  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  endeavouis  |  biscuit  and  salt  pork. 


write  to  you,  as  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself  had  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  articles  already  made. 

If  you  could  have  been  in  that  camp  of  desti- 
tution and  heard  the  fervent  "thank  you,  massa," 
as  we  gave  out  to  these  almost  literally  naked,  I 
think  you  would  have  been  well  repaid  for  your 
efforts  in  their  behalf  It  came  too,  just  in  time, 
as  it  had  been  quite  cool  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
they  had  begun  to  feel  more  sensibly  their  destitu- 
tion. 

The  medicines  are  just  what  we  need.  The 
cinchona  pills  work  very  well  in  cases  of  fever 
and  ague,  and  the  tinctures  in  cans,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  any  stimulant  required. 

I  spend  all  the  time  I  get  in  camp,  relieving  as 
far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  destitute. 
We  have  not  had  time  yet  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  making  up  the  articles  of  clothing,  but  hope 
to  do  so  this  week. 

The  article  sent  for  ticking  will  answer  admira- 
bly. The  very  generous  supply  sent  by  you,  is 
only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  there  are  1400  in 
camp  here,  and  more  than  half  the  women  and 
chiWren  need  dresses  and  petticoats,  and  bonnets, 
while  men,  women  and  children  all  need  shoes  and 
boots ;  and  unless  the  North  will  furnish  them,  I 
fear  they  will  suffer  almost  to  death  this  winter. 
But  they  have  strong  faith  in  the  Lord,  and  are 
very  patient  in  their  sufferings. 

There  are  scores  of  children  in  the  camp  who 
have  no  parents,  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  them 
at  all.  But  for  your  timely  donation  these  must 
have  suffered  much. 

The  articles  sent  for  food  for  the  sick  were  just 
what  we  wanted;  the  Government  furnishes  no 
delicacies  ;*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  lady 
teacher.  I  have  had  only  one  assistant  at  any  time, 
and  she  is  now  sick;  she  expects  to  go  North  as 
soon  as  she  is  able  to  travel.  Jly  school  numbers 
about  300  in  daily  attendance,  and  I  get  along  as 
well  as  I  can. 

Very  respectfully 
C.  P.  Day, 

Teacher  of  Contrabands. 

FKIENDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
We  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  claims  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina  to  their 
liberal  assi.itance.  Contributions  for  this  object 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Thomas  Evans,  817 
Arch  St.,  or  John  M.  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
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In  our  number  of  to-day,  will  be  found  a  Re- 
view of  the  Weather  for  the  Ninth  month,  which 
has  been  furnished  by  an  interested  correspondent 
in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  We  trust  he  will  continue 
his  labour,  and  furnish  us  with  similar  reports,  as 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  and  valuable 
to  our  readers,  on  whose  behalf  we  return  him  our 
thanks. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  26th  ult.  Sales 
of  cotton  in  the  LiTerpool  market,  10,000  bales  for  the 
week.  Prices  had  declined  Id. ;  uplands,  21d. ;  fair,  29rf. 
Breadstuffs  quiet,  and  market  steady.  The  Manchester 
Cotton  Supply  at  its  annual  meeting,  took  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  capacity  of  India,  but  denounced  the  obstruction 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  A  marine  plant, 
known  as  the  Bestrea  Slarins:,  or  grass  urack,  has  at- 
tracted attention,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  A  com- 
mittee of  examination  had  reported  favourably,  as  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  its  fibre,  but  actual  experiment 
only  would  determine  whether  it  could  be  economically 
and  successfully  applied.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  London,  was  to  be  held  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  29th  ult.,  to  give  expression  to  sympathy  for  the 
Italian  patriots,  and  to  urge  the  speedy  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French.  The  steamer  Lloyd,  had  arrived 
at  Liverpool  from  Charleston,  with  a  valuable  cargo, 
consisting  in  part  of  1775  bales  of  cotton.  Two  other 
vessels  from  the  same  port,  were  expected  to  arrive  ' 
a  few  days.  The  late  harvest  in  Great  Britain,  though 
below  an  average,  is  reported  to  be  better  than  was  an 
ticipated.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  has  tra 
veiled  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  says  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  from  six  to  eight  bushels  below  an  average 
per  acre,  and  of  a  shrivelled  and  inferior  quality ;  thi 
barley  will  be  ten,  and  oats  from  four  to  six  bushels  be- 
low an  average.  Of  peas,  there  is  a  fair  crop,  and  po- 
tatoes are  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  above  the  average. 
The  crop  of  hay  has  been  abundant. 

United  States. — The  Rebellion. — The  Confederate 
Congress  at  Richmond,  is  highly  indignant  at  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  prospective  emancipation,  and 
various  measures  of  retaliation  have  been  discussed  by 
it.  The  Richmond  Whig  says  the  proclamation  ordains 
servile  insurrection  in  the  Confederate  States,  and  is  not 
misunderstood  North  or  South.  A  bill  has  passed  the 
Rebel  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  copper  coins  of  the  denomination  of  five, 
ten,  and  twenty-five  cents,  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000, 
and  appropriating  S200,000  to  carry  the  act  into  effect. 
The  determination  is  manifest  in  the  rebel  leaders  to 
exert  all  their  energies  and  devote  the  entire  resources 
of  the  South,  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  A 
bill  is  before  the  Congress,  and  likely  to  become  a  law, 
which  proposes  to  tax  each  person  resident  in  the  Con- 
federate States  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  "one- 
fifth  the  value  of  all  the  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, hemp,  flax,  peas,  beans,  barley,  hay,  wood,  rosin, 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses  and  to- 
bacco produced  by  him  in  these  States  during  the  pre- 
vious calender  year ;  also,  one-fifth  of  the  horses,  asses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  ;  and  also,  one-fifth  of  the  profits 
made  in  the  preceding  calender  year  by  the  feeding  of 
swine,  sheep,  cattle  or  mules  ;  also,  one-fifth  of  each  per- 
son's yearly  income  for  the  preceding  calender  year, 
from  all  sources  whatsoever,  except  from  the  s 
hereinbefore  described,  and  except  from  the  interest 
Confederate  bonds,  Certificates,  or  Treasury  notes." 

The  Uorrors  of  War.— The  numbers  reported  from 
time  to  time  as  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  represent 
very  inadequately  the  terrible  waste  of  life  and  destruc- 
tiou  of  health  constantly  going  on.  Some  conception  o 
its  extent  over  the  whole  field  of  warfare,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  few  items.  The  Richmond  papers  state 
that  the  official  returns  show  that  there  are  forty-nin 
hospitals  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  at  which  110, 671 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  have  been  received  since  th 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  whom  11,602  have  been  fur 
loughed,  2,49S  discharged,  7,603  have  died,  and  12,613 
remain.  The  Milwaukie  News  states  that  only  fifty-nine 
men  now  remain  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  regiment, 
which,  when  it  left  the  State  a  year  ago,  numbered  fully 
eleven  hundred.  The  destruction  of  many  other  regi- 
ments has  been  nearly  as  complete.  Gen.  M'Clellan 
reports  that  the  U.  S.  army  under  hia  command,  lost 
14,794  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mouutain  or  Middletown  Heights,  and  An- 
tielam.  Of  the  rebels,  according  to  the  most  probable 
estimates,  about  4000  were  killed  in  these  two  engage- 


than 


ments,  and   18,000  wounded,  beside  which 
5000  were  taken  prisoners. 

Virginia. — The  great  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Lee, 
recently  occupied  the  ground  situated  between  the  Ope- 
quan  creek  and  the  road  running  from  the  river  opposite 
Williamsport  to  Winchester.  Explorations  southward 
from  Washington,  have  not  disclosed  the  presence  of  any 
large  bodies  of  rebel  troops  within  fifty  miles  from  the 
Capital.  Their  main  force  is  supposed  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  An  expedition  sent 
out  by  Gen.  Siegel  to  Warrenton,  captured  1032  sick, 
wounded,  and  convalescent  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
army  at  that  place.  The  prisoners  were  paroled.  The 
railroad  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  by  Gen.  M'Clellan  to  fortify 
the  position  so  strongly  as  to  prevent  its  being  again 
taken  by  the  rebels.  'The  U.  S.  army  in  that  vicinity 
was  visited  by  the  President  last  week.  An  officer  in 
Winchester  stated  that  he  had  heard  from  General  Lee 
the  acknowledgment  that  since  their  advance  upon  Gen. 
Pope,  at  the  Rapidan,  in  all  their  battles  at  Manassas 
and  Bull  Run,  before  Washington,  and  in  the  several  en- 
gagements in  Maryland,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, and  from  sickness  caused  by  marching  and  other 
causes,  and  by  desertion,  their  army  had  suffered  a  re- 
duction of  60,000  men.  The  strength  of  their  army  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  maintained  by  a  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  conscription,  under  which,  all  men  between 
18  and  45,  are  forced  into  the  ranks. 

The  War  in  the  West. — Despatches  from  Gen.  Grant 
state  that  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  at  Co- 
rinth, Miss.,  on  the  4th  inst.,  between  a  rebel  army  com- 
manded by  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  and  the  Fe- 
deral forces  under  Gen.  Rosecrans.  The  rebels  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  Nearly  one  thousand  rebels,  be- 
side the  wounded,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  Federal  army  is  said  to  be  serious,  particularly  in 
officers.  The  retreating  rebels  were  pursued  and  at- 
cked  the  next  day  on  the  Hatchie  river,  when  two  bat- 
ries  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. — 
Missouri  is  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from 
kansas.  The  rebels  have  collected  a  large  army,  with 
the  declared  object  of  wintering  in  St.  Louis.  They  are 
said  to  have  17,000  men  at  Little  Rock,  and  23,000  ei- 
lin  the  boundaries  of  Missouri  or  on  its  south- 
ern line.  Gen.  Schofield  was  at  Springfield,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  their  progress  northward. — Cum- 
berland Gap,  Kentucky,  has  been  abandoned  by  Gen. 
Morgan.  He  brought  his  entire  force  safely  to  Greenup- 
burg,  after  an  exhausting  march  of  sixteen  days.  The 
men  were  said  to  be  in  good  health,  although  generally 
shoeless,  hatless  and  almost  naked.  They  were  about 
ten  thousand  in  number,  with  twenty-eight  pieces  of 
artillery.  Much  skirmishing  has  been  going  on  with 
the  hostile  armies  between  Frankfort  and  Louisville. 
In  one  of  them,  about  six  hundred  rebels  were  taken 
prisoners.  Many  thousands  of  the  Kentuckians  have 
joined  the  rebels  since  they  crossed  the  border.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State,  they  have  compelled  all  the  men  of 
proper  age  to  enter  the  rebel  service,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try. Gen.  Buel's  army,  since  its  arrival  at  Louisville, 
has  been  re-organized  and  greatly  strengthened,  and, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  was  moving  against  the 
army  of  Bragg. 

New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  370.  The  health  of 
New  York  has  been  better  the  present  year,  with  a  " 
per  centage  of  deaths  to  the  population  than 
the  case  for  many  years.  The  decrease  of 
mortality  has  been  especially  marked. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  283. 
The  Markets. — The  operations  in  stocks  the  past  week 
were  unusually  large,  and  at  steadily  increasing  prices, 
in  which  U.  S.  government  securities  in  measure  par- 
ticipated. The  rise  in  prices  is  not  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  any  increased  value  of  the  securities  dealt  in, 
as  to  the  cheapened  currency  with  which  they  are 
bought  and  sold,  the  best  paper  currency  being  now 
a  depreciation  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  compared 
with  gold.  The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
6th  inst.  JVcio  Tor*— The  money  market  well  supplied, 
at  4J  a  5  per  cent,  for  prime  paper  ;  premium  for  gold, 
23  per  cent ;  specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $38,325,587, 
The  supply  of  wheat  large,  with  sales  of  white  Michigan, 
at  $1.40;  red  winter,  $1.25  a  $1.28;  Chicago  spring, 
$1.08  a  $1.15;  rye,  82  cts. ;  barley,  $1.10  a  $1 
mixed  Western  corn,  59  cts.  a  61  cts.;  oats,  56  cts.  a 
60  cts.  PASadc/^p/im— Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.: 
$1.35  ;  white,  $1.60  ;  rye,  73  cts.  a  74  cts. ;  yellow  corn, 
70  cts. ;  oats,  44  cts.  a  45  cts. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRASKFORD,   (tWENTY-THIBD  WARD,   PHILADELPF  !  A  . 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  U.  Worti1.->g 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission    of  Patients  may  bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,   to   Charles  Ellis,  fieri 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 
hia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are   wanted  for  the. j 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.     Applications  may  be  madeH 
to      Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street, 
Geo.  J.  Scattebgood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets.! 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Towt 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidnej 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail  W.  Hall 
FrazerP.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.cornei 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  readii 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  fo? 
Girls  in  this  city.     Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  ArcL 
St.;  Deborah  M.  WiUiam"son,  1024  Arch  St.,  or  Rebecct 
S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 

WEST  GROVE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 

The  duties  of  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for  Gir 

on  the    Philadelphia   and  Baltimore  Central    Railroad 

will   be  resumed   on   Second   day  the  3rd  of  Eleventl 

month  next. 

Address,  Thos.  Conard,  Principal. 

West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


been 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  her  residence  in  MoorestowD 
N.  J.,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Bartram  Kaighn,  and  daughte 
of  the  late  Griffith  Edwards,  of  this  city,  in  the  fifty 
ad  year  of  her  age.  Of  keen  sensibilities,  and  verj 
retiring  disposition,  this  dear  Friend  was  little  known 
except  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  early  life  she  endure- 
protracted  years  of  sickness,  accompanied  at  times  b. 
great  suffering,  marked  through  all,  with  the  most  un 
omplaining  fortitude,  earnestly  desiring  that  no  suffer 
ag  might  be  withheld  which  her  Heavenly  Father  sav 
meet  to  permit  in  order  for  her  purification,  and 
her  own  wiU  might  be  brought  into  complete  submit 
sion  to  His.  Thus,  in  self-distrust,  and  oftentimes  undf 
much  discouragement,  she  endeavoured  to  follow  he 
Divine  Master,  and  though  experiencing  many  dee 
provings,  was  of  latter  time,  mercifully  enabled  fre 
quently  to  express  the  support  she  derived  from  tl 
"  sense"  of  God's  soul-satisfying,  enriching  peace  i 
consolation,  which  compensated  abundantly  for  allc 
ward  trials."  In  her  last  severe  illness,  her  patienc 
gave  evidence  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Divine  Grac 
and  we  reverently  believe,  that  through  the  mercy  i 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  her  Saviour,  in  whom  .alone  si 
trusted,  her  robes  were  washed,  her  spirit  justified, 
she  admitted  where  sickness  and  sorrow  arc  unknowi 

,  near  West  Chester,   Chester  Co.,   Pa.,  on  tl 

morning  of  the  third  ult.,  aged  about  sixty-two  year 
Derby  L.  Cope,  wife  of  Gerard  Cope.  Her  meek  an 
unobtrusive  circumspection,  endeared  ber  to  those  wi 
whom  she  mingled  ;  and  the  savour  of  Life  which  i 
tended,  evinced  her  preparation,  through  the  efficat 
of  Divine  Grace,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  pp 
nonuced  on  "  those  servants  whom  the  Lord,  when  Hi 
Cometh,  shall  find  watching." 

,  on  the  1st  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  herresidenc 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Sarah  Clement,  an  esteemed  mei 
ber  of  our  religious  Society,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
her  age.     "  Sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

ym.   H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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[Id  the  Seventh  month's  number  of  the  Edin- 
irgh  Iieview,  is  an  interesting  article  upon  the 
;es  and  manufactures  of  Iron,  which,  though  pre- 
iired  with  special  reference  to  the  preparation  and 
(oployment  of  that  metal  in  England,  contains 
uch  information  of  value  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
rest  in   such  matters.     We  have   marked  some 

tracts,  which  we  think  will  be  acceptable  to  most 

the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."] 
1 "  The  present  century  ofiFers  the  first  instance  in 
«e  history  of  the  world  of  a  supply  of  iron  which 
il.ceeds  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of  this  most 
veful  of  all  metals  was  the  great  clog  on  the  un- 
lenly  developed  civilization  of  the  ancient  world. 
,1  Homer's  days  the  supply  of  iron  barely  sufficed 
:ir  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  period.  His  heroes 
|;re  content  to  mangle  each  other  with  brazen 
ijears  and  swords,  and  a  lump  no  bigger  than   a 

an  could  carry  of  uuwrought  iron,  fit  for  making 
jTow-heads,  was  thought  a  prize  worth  contending 
:|r  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus. 

"  The  Romans  possessed  iron  in  much  larger 
aantities.  Pliny  speaks  as  authoritatively  as  a 
pdern  geologist,  though  not  as  scientifically,  of 
i[)n  ores  '  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
jM,'  of  their  various  qualities  and  different  uses. 
Jad  it  is  remakable  that  wherever  iron  has  been 
(jicovered  in  this  country,  even  in  very  recent 
tpes,  the  traces  also  of  ancient  workings  have  been 
t|ind.  ^ 

I"  But  the  age  of  bronze  cannot  be  said  to  have 
)js5ed  away  till  the  first  of  the  three  great  inven- 
tfus  which  form  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
iin  manufacture — the  art  of  making  '  pig  iron' — 
Id  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  Romans 
1  doubtedly  succeeded  in  increasing  the  '  blast' 
5;d  the  combustion  of  their  furnaces;  but  the  per- 
lj:tion  of  the  art  of  smelting  consists  in  the  intro- 
<}ction  of  a  third  substance,  called  a  '  flux,'  which 
ileasily  fused  in  combination  with  the  earthy  mat- 
t'  of  the  iron-tone,  and  permits  the  disengaged 
ij'.tal  to  flow  freely  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
ijio  the  moulds  prepared  for  it.  The  iron  thus 
iJDduced  is  called  pig  iron,  and  is  not  only  more 
sjundant  in  quantity  but  differs  materially  in 
Clality  from  the  product  of  the  processes  previ- 
'jsly  in  use.  When  this  great  discovery  was 
i|ide,  or  by  whom,  is  unknown.  Its  value  was 
jobably  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  its  date 
ij  unrecorded.  Certain  it  is  that  with  the  first 
tjwn  of  modern  history  we  find  iron  established 


in  the  economy  of  daily  life  as  the  useful  material 
of  all  hardware.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder we  read  of  cast-iron  ordnance,  and  '  cast- 
ing' implies  a  previous  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
making  pig  iron.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  degree 
of  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  was  at- 
tained in  working  in  steel.  The  artisans  of  that 
period  were  artists,  and  they  employed  all  their 
powers  in  both  capacities  to  decorate  the  arms  and 
armour,  and  other  hardware  intended  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  great.  They  inlaid  them  with  the 
precious  metals  in  patterns  of  the  most  exquisite 
design;  and  further  to  adorn  them  the  art  (the 
parent  of  engraving,)  was  invented  of  carving  on 
little  plates  of  silver  an  outline  which  was  subse- 
quently filled  up  with  a  dark  composition  called 
uigellum,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Nielli,  so 
highly  prized  by  modern  collectors,  and  so  dex- 
terously imitated  by  modern  forgers.  But,  with 
these  and  a  few  such  like  exceptions,  iron  was  ap- 
plied to  only  the  most  ordinary  uses.  Yet  even  for 
these  the  supply  was  insufficient,  and  early  enact- 
ments forbiding  its  exportation  prove  its  scarcity 
and  value  in  this  country.  So  far,  however,  from 
encouraging  the  manufacture,  the  legislature  for 
some  centuries  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  oak  forests,  on  which  the  na- 
tional safety  then  depended  ;  and  at  best  as  a  ne- 
cessary evil  which  could  only  by  great  vigilance 
and  restrictive  laws  be  contained  within  tolerable 
bounds. 

"  In  Charles  I.'s  day.  Dud  Dudley  discovered 
the  art  of  substituting  coke  or  coal  for  charcoal  in 
the  smelting  furnace — the  great  invention  which 
forms  the  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  iron 
manufacture — but  even  he  failed  to  see  or  feared 
to  urge  the  great  importance  of  his  own  discovery  ; 
and  in  his  passionate  pleading  with  the  restored 
Government  of  Charles  II.  for  the  renewal  of  his 
patent,  he  claims  no  merit  for  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  iron,  and  dwells  only  on  the  advantage  of 
sparing  the  native  oak  forests. 

"  It  Dudley  did  not  feel  the  full  value  of  his  own 
invention,  no  one  else  felt  it  at  all.  The  discovery 
was,  in  fact,  premature.  Till  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  blowing  apparatus  of  the  smelting  fur- 
nace had  been  effected,  the  means' were  lacking  to  turn 
it  to  account,  and  this  was  not  accomplished  till  about 
1740,  at  which  date  the  iron  trade  had  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  depression.  Under  the  double 
check  of  legislative  discouragement,  and  a  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  charcoal,  tlje  home  manufacture 
had  sunk  to  less  than  18,000  tons  per  annum; 
and  so  far  had  the  political  troubles  of  the  preced- 
ing half  century ckecked  industrial  enterprize,  that 
the  imports  did  not  average  more  than  30,000  to 
35,000  tons.  But  better  times  were  at  hand. 
With  the  assistance  of  pit  coal,  which  was  soon 
brought  into  common  use,  the  home  manufacture 
was  raised  in  the  interval  between  1740  and  1788 
to  nearly  70,000  tons  per  annum,  while  the  imports 
increased  to  upwards  of  50,000.  And  now  at  last 
the  time  was  arrived  when  the  need  of  foreign  aid 
was  yearly  to  become  less.  About  the  year  1788 
the  completion  of  the  steam  engine  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  all  the  operations  of  mining,  and  facilitated 


all  the  processes  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Prom 
this  period  dates  the  supremacy  of  England  in  the 
iron  trade.  And  while  this  rapid  stride  in  advance 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged, 
the  third  and  last  great  discovery,  the  application 
of  the  hot  blast  (the  nature  of  which  we  shall  des- 
cribe presently,)  secured  a  supply  of  iron  large 
enough  to  meet  any  possible  demand,  and  cheap 
enough  to  permit  its  application  to  every  variety  of 
purpose." 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  supply  of 
70,000  tons  of  home  manufactured  iron  could  have 
sufficed  for  the  wants  of  an  age  which  already  dis- 
played so  much  industrial  energy,  but  everything 
is  relative  ;  and  even  before  the  annual  '  make'  had 
reached  this  amount,  the  comparative  plentifulness 
and  cheapness  of  iron  suggested  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing it  to  hitherto  untried  uses.  Even  then  John 
Wilkinson  of  Broseley,  who  is  known  as  '  the  father 
of  the  iron  trade,'  ventured  to  predict  the  time 
would  come  when  we  should  live  in  iron  houses 
and  sail  in  iron  ships.  He  was  called  'iron-mad,' 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  symptom  of  his  pre- 
vailing delusion,  when  in  1773  he  proposed  that 
cast  iron  should  be  used  as  the  material  of  a  sin- 
gle-arched bridge,  which  it  was  desired  to  erect 
across  the  Severn.  The  idea  was  not  wholly  new. 
As  early  as  1755  an  attempt  had  been  made  at 
Lyons  to  construct  an  iron  bridge.  But  it  had 
failed  ;  and  even  if  its  fame  had  reached  Shropshire, 
its  failure  could  have  held  out  no  encouragement 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  Bridges  of  cast  iron  are 
now  so  common,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
boldness  of  the  man  who  first  conceived  the  project 
of  employing  this  new  material  in  the  construction 
of  agigautic  arch  tospan  a  navigable  river.  Hith- 
erto cast  iron  had  been  little  used.  Dudley  speaks 
of  certain  cisterns  and  other  articles  for  domestic 
use,  which  he  had  cast  from  his  pit-coal  iron  as 
novelties  beyond  the  reader's  belief.  More  recently, 
Savery  and  Newcomen  had  made  use  of  it  in  con- 
structing their  pumps  and  engines.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  art  of  casting  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood. But  the  vigorous  efforts  which  were  made 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  to  develope 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  called  forth 
a  vast  amount  of  engineering  and  mechanical  talent 
— and  taxed  it  to  the  utmost  to  invent  novel  modes 
of  construction,  and  to  discover  materials  of  more 
extensive  application  than  those  hitherto  in  use. 
Wilkinson's  proposal  was  referred  to  —  Pritchard, 
the  architect  of  the  county,  and  was  carried  out 
in  the  erection  of  the  bridge  near  Coalbrookdale 
— the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  world — which  gives 
the  name  of  Iroubridge  to  the  little  town  rapidly 
rising  on  the  adjacent  bank.  The  second  iron 
bridge  was  designed  some  years  later,  by  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Paine,  whose  notoriety  is  derived 
from  a  less  creditable  employment  of  his  talents. 
It  was  executed  at  Rothorham,  and  taken  piece- 
meal to  London,  where  it  was  set  up  on  a  bowling 
green  at  Paddington,  and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity. 
Paine  had  intended  it  for  the  Schuylkill  in  America. 
But  his  means  failed,  and  he  ran  away  to  Paris, 
then  in  the  height  of  its  revolutionary  frenzy,  to 
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join  the  friends  of  liberty,  or  to  avoid  hia  creditors.] 
The  friends  of  liberty,  more  formidable  than  bis 
creditors,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  would  have 
guillotined  him  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  escape. 
In  the  subsequent  confusion  of  his  affairs,  the  bridge 
■was  ultimately  taken  back  by  the  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Walker,  and  supplied  part  of  the  materials 
for  T.  Wilson's  great  arch  across  the  Wear  near 
Sunderland.  This  work  was  completed  in  1796, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  a  world's  wonder ;  it  has 
indeed  no  longer  the  merits  of  novelty  and  rarity, 
but  it  well  deserves  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by 
Robert  Stephenson,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  '  a 
structure  which,  as  regards  its  proportions  and  the 
quantity  of  material  employed,  will  remain  un- 
rivalled.' Contemporaneously  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland,  the  second 
actually  completed,  Telford  was  engaged  in  erect- 
ing another  of  the  same  material,  two  miles  above 
the  first — at  Buildwas,  to  replace  an  ancient  stone 
structure  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
Severn  in  a  recent  flood  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
progress  which  engineering  had  made  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  although  the  span  of  his  bridge 
was  thirty  feet  wider  than  that  of  Pritchard"s,  it 
contained  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  cast  iron. 
"  Since  those  days,  there  has  sprung  up  another 
rival  of  the  parent  arch  some  miles  lower  down  the 
stream  at  Coalport — where  is  really  made  the  china 
which  London  chooses  to  call  by  the  name  of  Coal- 
brookdale,  while  to  complete  the  triunjph  of  tradi- 
tion over  fact,  the  structure  itself  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  the '  Wooden  bridge.' 


In  the  testimonies  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Wells,  in  Norfolk,  concerning  Katherine  Peckover, 
who  died  in  the  year  1741,  aged  about  seventy 
five  years,  it  is  said  : — 

She  received  the  truth  whilst  she  was  very  young, 
and,  with  her  honorable  mother,  was  imprisoned 
for  her  testimonies  thereunto,  before  she  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  undauntedly  confessed  the 
same,  and  pleaded  for  it  in  her  examinations  be- 
fore the  judge  in  court,  being  first  called  to  answer 
to  their  indictment,  though  there  were  upwards  of 
sixty  persons  then  present  upon  the  same  good  ac- 
count, and  she  the  youngest  of  them  all ;  where 
she  conducted  herself  with  such  modesty,  giving 
pertinent  reasons  for  her  joining  with  her  friends 
in  assembling  together  to  worship  God  in  Spirit,  itc, 
and  refusing  her  liberty  on  terms  inconsistent  with 
her  religious  profession,  as  drew  from  the  court  no 
small  attention  and  surprise ;  and  it  was  so  ordered, 
that  she,  with  her  fellow  prisoners,  were  all  set  at 
liberty,  which  she  would  afterwards  often  mention 
with  great  sweetness  and  gratitude  of  soul  to  the 
Divine  band  by  which  she  was  supported  to  hold 
out  to  the  end  of  her  days,  in  a  constant  depend- 
ance  on  that  arm  of  Power,  which  gloriously  visited 
and  wrought  upon  her. 

For  "The  Friend." 

lock  navei),  Peniia, 
This  wooden  town  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  West  liranch  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah  river,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth 
The  Eald  Eagle  Creek,  a  beautiful  stream,  having 
its  source  in  Clearfield  Co.,  comes  in  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  laving  the  foot  of  a  heavily 
wooded  chain  of  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
and  empties  into  the  river  about  two  miles  below. 
Looking  down  upon  the  town  and  its  surroundings 
from  the  summit  of  the  high  hill  belonging  to  P. 
M.  Price,  immediately  to  the  west,  the  view  pre- 
sented, particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
onoijpf  the  finest  that  can  well  bo  imagined.     A 


large  plateau  seems  to  have  been  scooped  out  of  the 
mountains,  purposely  to  set  a  town  upon.  Spurs 
of  the  Alleghanies,  broken  into  wild  and  variegated 
masses,  and  now  mantled  in  almost  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow  to  their  very  summits,  and  a  beautiful 
curve  in  the  river,  compose  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  picture.  An  uninterrupted  view  of  near 
twenty  miles  in  extent  is  had  to  the  west ;  the 
Bald  Eagle  chain  in  the  south;  whilst  below  and 
to  the  east,  the  eye  rests  pleasantly  on  the  neatly 
painted  houses  of  the  town,  the  river,  wooded  island, 
bridge,  &c.  A  walk  to  this  hill,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  will  amply  repay  those  who  are  fond  of 
natural  objects  and  scenery. 

The  population  consists  of  some  4000  persons, 
principally  of  eastern  descent,  whose  occupations 
are  mostly  dependant  upon  the  profits  derived 
from  the  purchase,  cutting  up  and  selling  white 
pine  and  hemlock  lumber.  The  modus  ojKtandi 
of  converting  growing  timber  on  the  mountains  into 
dollars  and  cents  in  the  pocket,  is  somewhat  in 
this  manner.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  own- 
ers of  timberlaud  up  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
(many  of  whom  are  also  proprietors  of  saw  mills 
here,)  go  into  the  mountains,  taking  with  them  a 
sufficient  number  of  sturdy  men,  armed  principally 
with  double  edged  keen  looking  axes,  and  provided 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  conveniences 
of  camp  life,  and  either  build  a  shanty,  or  camp  out 
during  the  lumbering  season,  which  usually  lasts 
until  spring.  The  trees  after  being  felled,  are 
barked,  logged  oft'  into  convenient  lengths,  and 
each  one  stamped  or  branded  on  the  end  with  the 
owners  private  mark  or  initials,  and  then  started 
headlong  down  the  slide  on  the  mountain  side,  on 
its  way  to  the  stream  of  water  at  its  foot,  thence 
to  be  floated  off,  upon  rise  of  the  water  in  th( 
winter  and  spring  to  the  river,  down  which  it  i; 
borne  with  thousands  of  its  fellow  victims,  to  thi 
boom  erected  by  the  West  Branch  Boom  Company 
at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  securely  holding 
them  until  called  for  by  their  proper  owners. 

The  "Boom"  consists  of  a  series  of  strongly 
built  piers,  extending  diagonally  out  into  the  river 
for  about  one  half  its  width,  and  then  upwards  for 
near  two  miles,  and  are  connected  together  by 
heavy  spars  or  pieces  of  timber,  bolted  and  clamped 
into  each  other  at  the  ends,  and  yet  forming  a 
somewhat  flexible  joint,  which  rise  and  fall  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  form  a  barrier  against 
which  the  logs  float  and  are  stopped,  some  flatwise, 
others  rise  up  on  end,  and  in  that  manner  secure 
themselves.  About  twenty-five  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber is  annually  floated,  taken  out,  sawed,  shipped, 
and  consumed  at  this  place.  Five  or  six  large 
saw  mills  driven  by  steam,  besides  several  smaller 
ones,  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  lumber  for  mar- 
ket. An  interesting  sight  it  is  to  visit  one  of  these 
huge  consumers  of  the  raw  material,  where  a  log  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is  reduced  into  stuff 
of  any  required  thickness,  from  one-half  to  three 
inches,  at  one  passage  through  the  devouring  jaws 
of  a  dozen  to  twenty  saws  fastened  into  one  head 
piece,  and  all  moving  up  and  down  with  unceasing 
regularity,  and  never  stopping  whilst  the  mill  runs, 
for  want  of  fresh  material,  for  as  fast  as  one  is 
'hrough  another  follows  it  in  immediate  succession. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  this  place  is 
225  miles,  per  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  now 
completed  some  twenty-five  miles  above  on  its  way 
to  meet  the  western  end,  which  is  extended  east- 
wardly  into  the  oil  region  from  Erie.  A  railroad 
is  also  in  process  of  erection  along  the  valley  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  to  Tyrone,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Both  of  these  works  are  now  under  the  entire 
management  and  control  of  the  latter  company,  a 
fact  which  not  only  insures   their  completion  in 


good  order,  but  their  successful  operation  whei 
done. 

Land  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising  can  be  pnii 
chased  at  low  rates  along  the  valleys  running  u 
from  the  river.  Bituminous  coal  is  being  discov 
ered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  remunerativi 
returns  for  working  the  veins,  as  well  as  fire  proc 
clay,  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  perceive, 
bright  future,  so  far  as  worldly  prosperity  is  coi 
cerned,  is  in  store  for  the  industrious  inhabitants  < 
the  Valley  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehar; 
nah.  T.  P.  W.  I 


For  "The  Friend." 

Instances  of  Divine  PrcserTation  in  Danger.    | 

(Concluded  from  page  42.)  j 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  .] 
the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  dreadfully  cruel  ati 
wicked  character  of  the  insurgents,  who  committej 
the  most  atrocious  barbarities  upon  innocent  pel 
sons,  women  and  children,  will  readily  appreciaj 
the  remarkable  and  merciful  interference  of  DivH( 
Providence  on  behalf  of  Friends,  by  which  the  I 
were  preserved,  in  almost  all  instances,  from  bodi!J 
injury.  It  furnishes  a  very  striking  and  conclusi'l 
proof  of  the  value  of  peace  principles,  and  that 
meek  and  steadfast  adherence  to  them  is  often 
far  more  secure  protection  than  military  strengi 
and  equipments. 

The  narrative  proceeds;  "In  the  neighbou 
hood  of  Old  Ross,  there  lived  two  brothers  name 
Jones,  who  had  some  leaning  toward  Friend: 
They  were  made  prisoners;  and  when  the  rebel 
were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  some  one  sa 
they  were  Quakers.  Reply  was  made  that  if  thi 
could  show  they  were  Quakers,  they  should  n 
be  killed.  One  of  them  offered  to  turn  R 
manist  if  they  would  spare  his  brother's  life;  b 
the  other  stood  firm  to  his  protestant  faith,encoura 
ing  his  brother  to  be  faithful  also,  reciting  thatte 
of  Scripture,  '  He  that  denieth  me  before  me 
shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.'  Tli 
wife  of  one  of  them  showed  much  christian  for' 
tude,  and  supported  each  one  of  the  sufferers  ' 
her  arms  when  he  was  put  to  death. 

"  A  party  of  the  rebels  went  to  the  house  of]; 
and  A.  Goff,  to  drive  away  their  cattle  for  the  sn 
ply  of  the  camp,  and  being  told  the  cattle  hi' 
lately  been  taken  for  tythes,  they  departed.  Sort 
of  them,  however,  came  again  and  took  their  hors 
At  another  time  a  party  came  with  the  appare 
intention  of  murdering  the  whole  family.  Soii 
of  them  would  say  to  their  comrades,"  '  why  doi 
you  begin?'  they  replied,  '  we  will  shortly.'  B| 
being  prevented  by  a  Power  they  knew  not,  th, 
still  delayed  carrying  out  their  intention,  and  bi 
ing  again  asked  why  they  did  not  go  on  with  t; 
work,  the  leaders  said, '  we  will  come  another  tim  \ 
They  went  away  in  a  rage,  after  damaging  t 
furniture  by  stabbing  it  with  their  pikes.  Th. 
were  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  verified,  '  T 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee  and  the  remaind 
of  wrath  thou  wilt  restrain.' 

"  A  party  of  the  king's  army  came  to  Ferns 
disperse  the  rebels,  who  held  possession  of  the  to« 
and,  at  first  made  as  if  they  would  stand  a  batt 
but,  seeing  the  king's  troops  had  cannon,  they  flc 
Hearing  the  army  was  coming,  I  stood  in  my  o' 
door,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  eueu)' 
When  the  military  came  near  nie,  one  of  the  sc 
diers  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  presenting  I 
gun  to  my  breast,  was  about  drawing  the  triggi 
I  called  to  him  to  desist  from  murder  ;  when 
let  the  gun  fall  from  his  shoulder  like  one  stru 
with  amazement,  and  his  officer  being  at  hand  pi 
vented  his  doing  any  mischief.  Thus  was  my  I 
mercifully  preserved  by  Him  who  can  turn  I 
hearts  of  men  as  he  pleases. 
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I  "  These  soldiers  took  several  persons  prisoners 
ihom  tbey  fouud  unarmed  in  their  houses,  and 
■jho  pleaded  that  they  were  innoceut.  The  com- 
janding  officer  told  them  that  if  there  were  any 
juakers  in  the  town  they  should  procure  from  them 
ertificates  of  good  behaviour,  which  he  would 
ept,  and  liberate  them.  I  was  accordingly  applied 
)  on  behalf  of  several,  and  got  them  set  at  liberty 
"  From  the  numbers  of  pikeraen  (or  rebels)  who 
ime  almost  every  night  to  lodge  in  Friends'  bouses, 
I'e  were  in  continual  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to 
lie  king's  army  if  they  should  make  an  attack  on 
iie  town;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  continu 
lly  threatened  by  the  pikemen  for  not  turning  out 
,ie  poor  protestant  women  who  took  shelter  under 
'ar  roofs. 

I  "  Joseph  Wright  being  much  threatened  at  one 
|nie  for  not  complying  in  this  matter,  told  the  pike- 
lien  he  would  not  turn  from  his  house  poor,  dis- 
(essed  and  helpless  fellow  creatures,  let  the  conse- 

Iiences  be  what  they  might;  and  when  they  saw 
s  steadfastness,  though  greatly  enraged,  they  did 
bt  enforce  a  compliatioe. 

:  "  8ome  of  the  rebels  came  to  me  one  morninu 
;id  told  me  my  house  was  to  be  burned  that  day, 
1  consequence  of  my  refusing  to  turn  out  the  pro- 
[Stant  women  to  whom  I  had  given  a  home.  I 
Id  them  if  they  did  so,  I  could  not  help  it;  but 
!  long  as  I  had  a  house  I  would  keep  it  open  to 
Lccor  the  destitute  and  distressed,  and  if  they 
jjrned  it  because  of  my  doing  so,  I  must  only 
rn  out  along  with  the  others  and  share  their  af- 
ictiou. 

I "  It  was  our  meeting  day,  and  with  a  heavy 
jiart  I  took  my  family  to  meeting,  above  a  mile 
fstant ;  expecting  on  our  return  to  be  bereft  of  a 
jime  and  even  of  subsistence.  But  the  good 
land  that  had  hitherto  preserved  us,  did  not  per- 
il them  to  carry  out  their  design  ;  nor  did  they 
lat  I  remember,  require  the  like  of  us  afterward. 
I"  I  found  that  the  more  I  attended  in  my 
Induct,  to  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  the  more 
Iwas  respected  by  them.  Even  when  I  have  ex- 
jistulated  with  them  on  account  of  their  cruelties 
'mmitted  at  their  camps,  particularly  at  Vinegar 
Jill  and  Wexford;  and  their  burning  men  women 
lid  children,  in  a  barn  at  Scullabogue,  they  have 
liietly  listened  to  my  remonstrance  and  sometimes 
(knowledged  the  wrong. 

!"  At  length  a  time  approached  when  Divine  in 
irpositioQ  was  more  remarkably  conspicuous 
br  nearly  three  weeks  the  rage  of  superstitious 
gotry  spread  over  the  country  with  fire  and 
i'ord,  and  from  all  the  information  we  could 
ither,  as  well  as  from  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
liDces,  it  appeared  that  a  day  was  fixed  for  a 
loeral  massacre  of  every  class  who  were  not  ot 
|e  Komisb  church,  for  the  rebels  often  said  in  my 
jaring,  '  One  religion  only  shall  be  allowed 
[a  the  morning  of  that  day  a  black  standard  or 
Ig  was  carried  by  the  rebels  through  the  streets 
I  Wexford,  bearing  this  inscription  M.  \V.  S.  in 
pge  letters,  which  was  understood  to  signify 
mrder  without  sin.' 

"  On  the  evening  preceding,  the  king's  army  in- 
sted  Vinegar  Hill,  and  early  next  morning  a 
ttle  took  place,  in  which  the  pikemen  or  rebels 
:re  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  The  royal- 
troops  pursued  them  to  Wexford,  got  immediate 
ssession  of  the  town,  rescued  from  iostant  death 
my  of  the  poor  protestant  victims,  and  all  who 
re  not  made  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  from  the 
rrible  massacre  which  was  rapidly  going  forward, 
rticularly  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  and  did 
t  cease  until  the  king's  army  entered  the  town, 
was  said  that  the  murderers  were  ankle  deep  in 
)od  on  the  bridge. 


"  The  wife  of  Thomas  Mason,  of  Enniscorthy,  of  what  they  could  find,  prepared  to  eat  their  sap- 
was  told  by  her  Romish  servant  maid,  on  that  day, !  per.     But   before  they   began  to  eat,  they  had   a 

consultation  '  whether  they  might  dispense  with 
the  sin  of  eating  meat  on  a  Friday;'  and  prayed 
to  be  directed  aright. 

"  Their  deportment  was  very  difi'erent  in  differ- 
ent places:  where  Friends  lived  simply  and  in 
plainness,  their  treatment  of  such  was  in  general 
respectful,  and  showing  full  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  their  assertions. 

"Though  the  lives  of  Friends  were  thus  pre- 
served even  to  a  proverb,  yet  their  property  was 
in  many  instances  much  reduced,  and  in  some, 
nearly  destroyed.  A  general  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers  prevailed  among  their  brethren  through  the 
nation,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  raised 
and  their  wants  relieved.  Friends  in  England 
and  America  also  evinced  much  brotherly  kindness 
and  generosity  in  offering  to  assist  them." 

A  Cunlincnt  of  the  Future. 

This  is  the  expressive  remark  lately  made  by 
the  celebrated  explorer,  Livingstone,  of  Africa. 
And  the  light  received  recently  in  regard  to  its 
interior,  justifies  the  prediction.  Geographical  re- 
search, commercial  adventure,  colonizing  enterprise, 
and  missionary  zeal,  unite  in  opening  the  continent, 
and  in  exhibiting  vast  fertila  regions  densely  in- 
habited by  much  more  intelligent  and  powerful 
tribes  than  those  to  which  our  former  acquaintance 
was  restricted. 

The  explorers  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  in 
Eastern  Atrica,  report  the  land  visited  as  abound- 
ing in  iron  and  timber,  coal  mines  and  ivory,  and 
that  the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  rivals  in 
fineness,  firmness  and  weight  the  medium  staple  of 
the  New  World. 

Livingstone,  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Cape  Town  the 
result  of  his  recent  three  months'  tour  on  the  Ny- 
assa.     He  states  that  the  lake  is  over  two  hundred 

les  in  length,  the  water  fresh  and  cool,  and  is 
"surrounded  by  mountains,  or  by  the  high  table 
laud.-^,  that  appear  as  such.  A  mountainous  cape 
divides  the  southern  end  into  two  bays,  one  thirty 

d  the  other  eighteen  miles  in  length.  We  went 
along  the  western  shores  and  found  a  succession 
of  bays,  until,  in  the  far  north,  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains,  running  sheer  down  to  the  water, 
scarcely  afforded  lauding  places.  In  the  south  no 
bottom  was  felt  with  our  sounding  line  of  thirty- 
five  fathoms.  *  *  *  *  \yg  never  saw  so 
many  people  anywhere  else  as  on  its  shores;  they 
«ere  on  the  whole  very  civil.  *  *  *  Healthy 
localities  can  be  secured  on  the  highlands,  which 
arise  on  our  east  to  a  height  of  .=ome  seven  thou- 
sand or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.'' 

Dr.  Kirk  thus  concludes  an  interesting  communi- 
cation on  the  natural  products  and  capabilities  of 
the  Shire  and  lower  Zambesi  valleys  : — "  The  ex- 
pedition has  thus  shown  unlimited  tracts  of  land 
adapted  for  cotton,  and  others  suited  for  sugar 
cane ;  the  best  for  both  being  near  the  coast,  and 
enjoying  a  healthy  climate,  thickly  peopled  by  a 
race  already  engaged  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  all 
that  is  required  being  to  develope  further  a  branch 
of  industry  now  existing,  in  doing  which  the  slave 
trade  would  be  broken,  and  the  victims  of  it  turned 
to  industry  at  home.  A  large  supply  of  lignum 
vital,  ebony,  and  Indian  rubber,  has  also  been 
pointed  out,  while  the  abundance  of  wild  indigo 
seems  to  indicate  a  country  adapted  for  its  produc- 
tion." 

Daniel  J.  May,  an  officer  of  the  British  explor- 
;  corps  of  the  Niger,  made  a  journey  overland 


that  by  evening  she  would   have  no  father  for   her 
children  ;   and    during   that   week  I  was   told   by 
some  of  those  people  that  our  lives,  viz:   the  Qi 
kers,  would  soon  be  ended. 

"  James  Becker,  a  person  of  Clone,  in  our  p 
ish  of  Ferns,  with  whose  family  1   am    well 
quaiuted,  was  one  of  those  employed  by  the  rebels 
on   \'inegar  Hill   to   kill    the  Orangemen,  as  they 
called    the  protestauts;   and   when   afterwards   he 
was  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murders  he 
had    committed,  being  smitten   with    remorse,  he 
made  a  full  confession  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Ilomanists  to  cut  off  all  the  protestants  'smack 
and  smooth,'  as  he  expressed  it;    that   while 
Vinegar  Hill  he  was  kept  almost  continually  drunk, 
by  those  in  authority  over  him,  that   his   humane 
feelings  might  not  prevent  him  from  acting  as  exe- 
cutioner. 

"  Two  men  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  day 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  insurgents  at  Carlow,  being 
asked  by  the  officer  before  whom  they  were 
tried,  what  they  expected  to  do,  had  they  been 
successful  in  the  attack  on  Carlow,  confessed  that 
they  intended  the  death  of  all  the  protestants. 
'  And  what'  said  the  officer,  '  did  you  intend  to  do 
to  the  Quakers  V  'They  also  were  all  to  be  put  to 
death;'  was  the  answer.  These  facts  are  written, 
only  to  show  there  was  sufficient  ground  to  believe 
that  our  total  destruction  was  determined  on,  when 
He  who  commands  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  con- 
trols the  raging  of  the  sea,  was  pleased  in  mercy 
to  us  to  proclaim  ;  '  Thus  far  mayest  thou  go  and 
no  further;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.' 

Although  the  Divine  regard  had  been  so  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  preserving  the  Society  of 
Friends  through  all  from  the  stroke  of  the  assas- 
sin ;  yet  on  one  occasion,  as  the  time  approached 
for  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Enniscorthy, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  such  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible it  could  be  accomplished.  Several  Friends, 
however,  acting  in  faith,  left  their  homes,  as  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  attend  it.  The  way 
was  gradually  opened  before  them;  and  passing 
among  heaps  of  slain  which  lay  in  their  road,  they 
reached  the  meeting  house  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  being  comforted  together  under  an  humbling 
sense  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Almighty  so 
largely  and  mercifully  experienced,  they  held  t 
meeting   for   worship  and   discipline   quietly,   and 


were  favoured  to  return  to  their  habitations  in 
safety.  So  remarkable  was  the  exemption  of 
Friends  from  the  general  devastation,  that  stran 
gers  passing  by  the  houses  of  Friends  and  seeinc 
them  preserved,  while  ruins  were  on  either  hand, 
would  frequently  say,  without  any  other  knowled^  ' 
of  the  fact,  'these  are  Quakers'  houses.'  One 
young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society,  of  or  near 
Kathangan,  departing  from  the  peacea'ble  principles 
of  Friends,  sought  safety  among  the  king's  troops, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  party  rai'c. 

"  After  the  rebellion  subsided,  the  country  was 
much  infe.-ted  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  where 
Friends  lived  in  country  places,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  by  them.  Jacob  Goff,  of  Horetown, 
was  brought  before  his  own  door  to  be  shot,  but 
the  robbers  were  not  permitted  to  accomplish  their 
murderous  intention.  In  some  places  Friends  were 
so  frequently  assailed  by  night,  that  they  were 
wearied  out  and  obliged  to  leave  their  homes. 

"  The  following  circumstance  will  show  how 
much  observances,  called  religious,  may  be  placed 

above  morality  and  honesty.  One  sixth-day  night 'from  llabba,  a  point  about  four  hundred  miles  up 
the  robbers  came  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Thouip-  I  that  river,  across  Yoruba  to  Lagos,  and  then  re- 
son  at  Gooladine,  and  after  plundering  the  house] turned  to  Nupe.     In  a  detailed  description  of  his 
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travels,  he  states  that :  "  Throughout  the  jour- 
ney I  met  with  much  consideration  and  hospitality 
at  almost  every  place  :  a  goat  or  a  sheep,  and  a 
few  cowries  were  given  to  me,  even  where  I  met 
comparative  poverty  and  much  depression ;  yet 
parsimony,  with  shrewdness  and  industry,  are  the 
prevailing  characteristics.  *  *  *  Corn,  yams 
and  cotton  are  the  principal  productions,  palm  oil 
being  only  prepared  for  their  own  moderate  con- 
sumption. The  country  is  evidently  capable  of 
producing  a  vast  amount  of  these  commodities." 

George  L.  Seymour,  and  James  L.  Sims  (col- 
ored,) both  enterprising  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia,  travelled  some  two  hundred  miles  east 
of  Monrovia.  They  journeyed  in  a  reverse  direc- 
tion from  each  other,  and  agree  in  declaring  the 
section  visited  as  highly  salubrious,  and  possessed 
of  vast  resources  of  agricultural,  mineral  and  in- 
dustrial wealth. 

Other  similar  quotations  and  testimonies  might 
be  produced  were  it  necessary.  Heretofore  the 
worst  and  most  repulsive  aspects  of  the  African 
continent  and  its  inhabitants  have  first  appeared. 
Now  the  inland  presents  an  entirely  different  cha- 
acter.  Towering  mountains,  large  bodies  of  water 
and  immense  tracts  of  luxuriant  land  rise  before 
the  traveller,  producing  almost  spontaneously  not 
only  cotton,  coffee  and  sugar,  but  other  important 
and  desirable  products.  The  people  of  the  inte- 
rior have  generally  been  found  to  be  physically 
inferior  to  no  race,  and  equal  to  any  aboriginal 
population  in  activity,  hospitality,  industry  and  in- 
telligence. What  a  field  does  this  rich  and  popu- 
lous continent  open  to  America  for  commercial, 
colonization  and  christian  labours?  With  unri- 
valled facilities  to  spread  the  arts  of  civilization 
and  the  institution  of  religion,  let  the  future  de- 
clare that  we  have  not  slighted  our  weighty  obli- 
gation, nor  allowed  the  great  opportunity  to  escape 
unimproved. — Col.  Herakl. 


VHO  AKE   THESE?   WHENCE   CAME   THEY? 
Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
To  heavea  tbe  path  ascends  ; 

As  near,  as  sure,  as  straight  the  way, 
That  leads  to  the  celestial  day. 
From  farthest  realms  extends; 
Frigid  or  torrid  zone. 


What  matters  how  or  whence  we  start? 
One  is  the  crown  of  all ; 
One  is  the  hard  and  glorious  race, 
Whatever  be  our  starting-place  ; 
Ring  round  the  earth  the  call 
That  says,  Arise,  depart  I 

From  the  balm-breathing,  sun-loved  isles 
Of  the  bright  Southern  sea, 

From  the  dead  north's  cloud-shadowed  pole 
We  gather  to  our  gladsome  goal — 
Our  common  home  in  thee. 
City  of  sun  and  smiles  I 

The  cold,  rough  billows  hinder  none  ; 
Nor  helps  the  calm,  fair  main  ; 

The  brown  rock  of  Norwegian  gloom. 
The  verdure  of  Tahitian  bloom. 
The  sands  of  Mizraim's  plain, 
Or  peaks  of  Lebanon. 

As  from  the  green  lands  of  the  vine, 
So  from  the  snow-wastes  pale. 
We  find  the  ever  open  road 
To  the  dear  city  of  our  God  ; 
From  Russian  steppe,  or  Burman  vale, 
Or  terraced  Palestine. 

Not  from  swift  Jordan's  sacred  stream 
Alone  we  mount  above  ; 

Indus  or  Danube,  Thames  or  Rhone, 
Rivers  unsainted  and  unknown  ; 
From  each,  the  home  of  love 
Beckons  with  heavenly  beam. 


Not  from  gray  Olivet  alone 
We  see  the  gates  of  light ; 

From  Jlorvan's  heath,  or  Jungfrau's  snow. 
We  welcome  the  descending  glow 
Of  pearl  and  chrysolite, 
Under  the  setting  sun. 

Not  from  Jerusalem  alone 
The  Church  ascends  to  God  ; 

Strangers  of  every  tongue  and  clime, 
Pilgrims  of  every  land  and  time. 
Throng  the  well-trodden  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne. 

Christian  Treasury. 

Selected. 
SOON   AND   FOREVER. 
Having  a    desire  to  depart,  and    to  be  with    Christ 
which  is  far  better." — Phil,  i.,  23. 
Soon,  and  forever,  such  promise  our  trust, 
Tho'  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  unto  dust; 
Soon  and  forever,  our  union  shall  be 
Made  perfect,  our  glorious  Redeemer,  in  Thee; 
When  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of  time  shall  be  o'er. 
And  its  pangs  and  its  partings  remembered  no  more. 
When  life  cannot  fail,  and  when  death  cannot  sever. 
Christians  with  Christ,  shall  be  soon  and  forever. 


Soon  and  forever,  the  breaking  of  day 

Will  drive  all  the  night  clouds  of  sorrow  away. 

Soon  and  forever,  we'll  see  as  we're  seen, 

And  learn  the  deep  meaning  of  things  that  havt  been  ; 

When  fightings  without,  and  fears  from  within, 

Shall  weary  no  more,  in  the  warfare  of  sin  ; 

Where  tears,  and  where  fears,  and    where  'partings 

shall  never  ; 
Christians  with  Christ,  shall  be  soon  and  forever. 


Soon  and  forever,  the  work  will  be  done. 
The  warfare  accomplished,  the  victory  won  ; 
Soon  and  forever  the  soldier  lay  down 
His  sword  for  a  harp,  and  his  cross  for  a  crown  ;— 
Then  droop  not  in  sorrow,  despond  not  in  fear, 
A  glorious  to-morrow,  is  brightening  and  near; 
When,  blessed  reward  of  each  faithful  endeavour. 
Christians  with  Christ,  shall  be  soon  and  forever. ' 


Prcqyer  Time  of  Year  for  cutting  Wood. — Four 
pine  trees  of  the  same  age,  equally  sound,  which 
had  grown  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  were  chosen.  The  first  was  cut  at  the 
end  of  December  ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary ;  the  third  at  the  end  of  February  ;  and  tbe 
fourth,  at  the  end  of  March.  They  were  shaped 
in  tho  same  manner,  into  beams  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  seasoned  under  the  ,>)ame  conditions. 
Their  resistances  to  bending  were  then  determined, 
by  laying  them  on  supports  and  loading  them  at 
the  middle.  The  resistance  of  the  first  beam,  (that 
felled  in  December,)  being  called  100;  that  of  the 
second  was  88  ;  of  the  third  80  ;  and  of  the  fourth 
62. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  as  to  the  durability 
and  strength  of  posts  made  of  sticks  cut  at  the  end 
of  December  and  of  March.  The  first  were  still 
perfectly  sound  after  sixteen  years  ;  the  second  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  broke  with  the 
slightest  effort.  All  were  buried  in  the  same  soil, 
and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Four  oaks,  as  like  as  possible,  and  placed  in 
the  same  conditions,  were  cut  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March.  A  disk  of 
the  same  thickness  was  cut  from  each  at  the  same 
height  above  the  ground,  and  was  made  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  filled  with  water;  the  sizes  of  the  vessel 
and  the  height  of  the  water  being  the  same  in  all. 
The  first,  (cut  in  December,)  allowed  no  water  to 
pass;  the  others  passed  more  or  less, — that  cut  in 
January,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours;  that  of 
February  before  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  that 
of  March  in  two  hours. 

Two  similar  oaks  were  selected  and  felled,  the 
one  at  the  end  of  December,  tbe  other  at  tbe  end 
of  January,  and  staves  made  of  the  wood.    Bar- 


rels were  made  of  them,  which  were  soaked  in  thi 
same  way,  and  then  filled  at  the  same  time,  anc 
with  the  same  wine.  In  a  year,  the  barrel  made 
of  the  wood  cut  in  December,  had  lost  0.14  quart 
while  the  other  had  lost  7.2  quarts. — Jour.  Frank 
Inst,  from  Cosmos. 

Agriculture  and  Wo?ii€n. — We  have  known  no 
a  few  farmers  who  have  abandoned  agricultura 
life  because  their  wives  and  daughters  were  un 
happy  and  repining,  and  coveted  an  easier  exist 
ence.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  nations 
decay,  and  the  Baltimore  American  makes  som 
admirable  remarks  on  tbe  subject; — "An  Amer 
can  gentleman  who  lately  visited  England,  wa 
struck  with  the  interest  manifested  by  ladies,  indue 
ing  those  of  the  highest  rank,  in  agriculture.  On 
of  these,  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  exhibited  pei 
feet  familiarity  with  the  minutest  details  of  fan 
management  and  work,  showing  her  America 
guest  over  the  whole  of  the  Duke'a  large  estate 
and  explaining  to  him  the  various  processes  ani 
methods  of  cultivation.  We  could  wish  that  ou 
American  ladies  would  adopt  one  of  the  few  aristo 
cratic  tastes  and  habits  which  sit  gracefully  upo 
republican  women,  and  which  would  be  of  equa 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  to  thei 
own  delicate  physical  organizations.  A  great  deal  c 
cant  is  uttered  in  these  days  about  tbe  mission  c 
women;  but  whenever  we  hear  an  attenuated,  dys 
peptic  female  talking  in  this  wise,  we  feel  sure  tha 
tbe  daily  handling  of  a  broomstick,  in  a  peaceabl 
manner,  or  the  charge  of  a  kitchen  garden,  wouli 
soon  put  her  upon  tbe  track  most  useful  for  hersel 
and  for  society.  When  Rome  was  young  and  vir 
tuous,  the  kitchen  garden  was  always  placed  unde 
the  care  of  the  mother  of  tbe  family.  In  Sparta 
tbe  women,  fit  to  be  the  mothers  of  heroes,  culti 
vated  the  soil,  while  the  men  were  fighting  th 
battles  of  their  country.  Indeed,  from  the  earlies 
period  in  tbe  annals  of  our  race,  woman  has  aidei 
by  her  counsels,  and  sometimes  by  her  labour,  i 
bringing  agriculture  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Th 
laws  which  Osiris  gave  to  Egypt  were  not  as  valu 
able  to  that  country  as  those  precepts  in  agricul 
ture,  those  instructions  in  embankments,  irrigations 
and  drainings,  which  Isis,  his  Queen,  gave  to  th 
Egyptians,  and  which  enabled  them  to  derive  s 
much  benefit  from  tbe  deposit  of  the  Is^ile.  Ceres 
deified  by  the  Greeks,  made  her  people  aoquaintet 
with  the  use  of  wheat,  and  the  mode  of  cultivatin, 
it.  To  the  Empress  of  China  we  are  indebted  fo 
the  mulberry  tree,  and  tbe  rearing  of  silk-worms 
Woman  of  late  years  has  demonstrated  her  ca 
pacity  of  shining  in  many  spheres  once  considere< 
the  peculiar  province  of  man.  Miss  Herscbel  ha 
discovered  comets ;  Mrs.  Somerville  laid  open  th 
mathematical  structure  of  tbe  universe;  some  hav 
analyzed  the  chemical  relations  of  nature  in  th 
laboratory,  and  others  investigated  tbe  laws  of  so 
cial  relations.  With  such  a  great  amount  and  va 
riety  of  power,  may  we  not  augur  the  most  bene 
ficial  results  to  agriculture,  if  the  women  of  ou 
country,  by  their  sympathv,  encouragement,  ani 
co-operation,  by  their  studies  and  coun.sels,  woub 
prove  themselves,  as  did  the  women  of  old,  help 
meets  to  him  whom  God  has  ordained  to  oultivat 
the  earth?" 


Far  "The  Friend." 

"FiglitJDg  tloakers." 
This  is  a  phrase,  which  has  gained  place  wit 
some — perhaps  many — but  it  is  in  fact  an  absurdit 
— a  wild  contradiction  of  terms.  As  well  migh 
we  talk  of  a  blunt  sharpness,  a  jet  black  wbitenesi 
or  a  sinful  godliness.  If  a  man  is  a  fighting  oni 
he  has  not  tbe  remotest  claim  to  be  a  tjuaker  i 
principle,    whether    he   displays   his    propensitie 
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within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  little  neigh-       From  these  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
bourhood,  or  in  the  "Old  Dominion."  jber  that  have  partaken  of  the  advantages  of  the 

;  It  is  all  essential,  especially  at  such  times  as  the  school  during  the  past  winter,  has  been  much 
[present,  to  know  the  ground  on  which  we  stand;  smaller  than  for  several  years  past. 
'we  should  endeavour  not  to  deceive  ourselves  by'  The  cause  of  this  diminution  in  attendance  has 
feelings  and  opinions  which  are  merely  educational,  been  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the  managers, 
but  allow  the  candle  of  the  Lord  to  search  out  the  and  after  considerable  investigation  they  believe 
depths, — the  recesses  of  our  hearts.  If  this  search  |that  it  has  arisen  in  great  measure  from  the  pecu- 
liar difBcultics  to  which  the  colored  population  is 


'were  acted  on  in  good  faith  by  the  members,  it 
might  lessen  our  numbers,  but  the  society  would 
have  le.s3  to  fear  from  that  than  from  bearing  on 
jits  skirts  a  host  of  members  whose  religion  is  but 
'a  deadening  mixture. 

Could  we  in  this  sad  day  but  present  an  un- 
broken, unyielding  front  to  the  world's  mighty  er- 
rors, and  with  God's  armor  on,  were  prepared  to 
{suffer,  if  needs  be,  anything  and  all  things  for 
'conscience'  sake  and  for  the  sealing  of  our  testimo- 
nies, we  should  soon  cease  heariog  of  compulsory 
measures  against  "  Quakers."  It  is  because  of  the 
imixture  in  so  large  a  number,  that  they  and  their 
teore  faithful  brethren  alike,  obtain  the  credit  of 
'doubtful  conscientiousness.  Are  there  not  many 
among  us  who  talk  war,  who  thirst  for  news,  who  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  of  military  strategy — who 
'compare  notes  with  their  neighbours  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  success  and  defeat  ?  and  perhaps  not  so 
'much  as  a  sigh  escapes  them  for  this  sad  desertion 
of  their  Master's  cause  :  and  although  surrounded 
:all  their  lives  with  human  suffering  in  various 
[shapes,  are  there  not  among  these,  those  who  have 
[never  had  an  hour  of  time  or  a  dollar  of  money 
|to  spend  towards  its  mitigation  till  now  ?  Now, 
[they  can  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  soldier,  while 
'before,  the  oft  told  history  of  quiet  misery  and  pa- 
jtient  poverty  in  our  midst,  failed  to  touch  a  chord 
'of  generous  feeling  in  their  hearts ! 
;  Ijudgo  no  man — I  would  have  none  withhold 
Itheir  care  of  suffering  humanity  wherever  found  ; 
but  I  would  have  us  all  be  especially  careful  to  as- 
tertain  clearly  where  our  duty  to  God  ceases,  and 
aur  interest  in  bloodshed  begins :  or  rather,  which 
lis  the  moving  spring  of  our  action,  duty  to  God 
'and  man,  or  our  interest  in  the  war. 


at  present  subjected  by  the  great  interruption  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  business,  which  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment, 
and  obtain  a  living.  One  of  the  men,  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  come  to  the  sahool  more  regularly, 
replied  that  he  could  not  find  any  work  to  do;  and 
had  not  the  heart  to  at'end  school,  when  he  did 
not  know  where  to  obtain  bread  for  the  support  of 
his  family. 

It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  the  managers  to 
be  able  to  report  that  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sing effects  of  so  small  an  attendance  upon  both 
teachers  and  scholars,  there  has  been  quite  as  much 
progress  made  by  those  who  have  been  at  the 
school  during  the  session  as  at  any  time  since  they 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  management. 

The  teachers,  we  believe,  have  filled  their  res- 
pective stations  with  efficiency  and  faithfulness, 
and  the  commendable  improvement  of  many  under 
their  care  is  in  our  estimation,  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  their  cheerful  industry  and  attention  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  with  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy from  the  outline  maps,  have  formed  the  prin- 
cipal exercises  in  both  schools;  and  though  such  a 
course  is  somewhat  monotonous,  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  has  been  kept  up,  and  considerable  progress 
made  by  a  number  in  the  several  branches  taught. 
In  the  men's  school,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  the  pupils  have 
been  much  interested,  and  their  improvement  in 
the  same,  we  think,  is  apparent. 

In  the  female  department,  the  interest  manifested 
for  several  years  past  in  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
has  been  kept  up,  and  considerable  advancement 
made  in  that  branch  by  several  members  of  the 
first  and  second  classes.  The  writing  of  dictation 
followed  towards  the  close  of  the  session  by  lessons 
in  letter  writing,  has  also  been  an  interesting  and 
instructive  feature  in  this  school. 

The  interest  of  the  pupils,  in  the  routine  of  their 
school  duties,  has  been  increased  by  interesting 
lectures  occasionally  delivered  by  frieuds  of  the 
Institution.  A  number  of  subjects  have  thus  been 
treated  of  in  a  familiar  manner  adapted  to  their 
comprehension;  and  the  careful  attention  and  in- 
terest manifested,  gave  evidence  that  they  were 
both  gratified  and  iustructed.  Among  the  subjects 
thus  treated  of  were  the  Art  of  Writing,  Biblical 
Geography,  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Colored 
People  in  Liberia,  Electricity,  illustrated  by  num- 
erous experiments,  &c. 

The  schools  have  been  frequently  visited  by  the 
Managers,  and  monthly  reports  of  their  condition 
have  been  made  by  committees  to  the  Board. 

The  number  of  Friends,  who  have  visited  the 
schools  during  this  term,  has  been  much  smaller 
than  for  several  years  past,  which  is  a  matter  of 


\Tliirty-flrst  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
I  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 
\  To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
'•^ruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons  : — The  Manag- 
'ers  report.  That,  on  taking  charge  of  the  schools 
icommitted  to  their  care,  they  found  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  past  year  had  exceeded  the  re- 
joeipts  from  subscriptions  and  donations  by  about 
bixty  dollars,  to  which  amount  the  association  was 
■indebted  to  the    treasurer.     In    consideration    of 

Shis  and  the  probability  that  the  income  from  these 
ources  would  be  still  further  reduced  during  the 
[present  year,  by  the  increased  depression  of  busi- 
[ness,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  retrench  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  by  shortening  the  leni'th  of 
[the  session  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  opened  on 
Becond-day  evening,  the  14th  of  Tenth  month, 
[1861,  being  two  weeks  later  than  the  usual  time. 
'William  Smedley,  Jr.,  was  engaged  as  Principal 
iof  the  men's  school,  with  two  assistants,  and  Emma 

[Qgborn,  as  Principal  of  the  women's  department,  j  regret  to  the  Managers,  who' believe  that  the  inter- 
[with  four  assistants.  jest  manifested  by  such  visits  is  encouraging  to  both 

The  names  of  28  men  and  42  women  were  en-  teachers  and  scholars,  and  animates  them  in  the 
[tered  on  the  rolls,  the  first  evening;  which  num-j performance  of  their  respective  duties, 
bers  were  increased  during  the  session  to  94  men  [  The  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
[and  165  women,  being  37  less  of  the  former,  and  Scriptures  each  evening  before  closing  the  school, 
158  less  of  the  latter  than  were  entered  the  previous  has  been  continued,  and  the  Moral  Ahnanac  and  a 
session.  The  average  attendance  of  the  men  has  I  number  of  Fi-iend's  Tracts  have  been  distributed 
[been  26  for  each  school  evening  during  the  term,  I  among  the  scholars  by  whom  they  were  gladly  re- 
land  that  for  the  women  44.  ceived. 


The  schools  were  closed  on  Sixth-day  evening, 
the  28th  of  Second  month,  when  32  men  and  112 
visitors  where  present  in  the  men's  room.  After 
some  very  creditable  recitations  in  Geography  and 
the  Multiplication  Table,  one  of  the  Managers  made 
a  few  remarks  encouraging  the  men  to  perseverance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  during  the  va- 
cation of  the  school,  and  inviting  their  attendance 
next  winter,  if  the  schools  should  reopen.  After 
which,  several  of  the  scholars  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
advantages  they  had  received  from  their  attendance 
at  the  school,  and  desired  that  the  Managers  and 
teachers  might  still  persevere  in  the  work.  They 
expressed  much  gratitude  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them,  and  desired  that  the 
school  might  be  reopened  next  season.  In  the  fe- 
male department,  about  70  women  and  90  visitors 
were  assembled.  Several  letters  selected  from  a 
large  number  written  by  the  scholars  to  the  teach- 
ers and  Managers,  were  read,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  opportu- 
nities aflbrded  them,  of  obtaining  an  education,  and 
for  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  to  them.  They  were  encouraged  to 
continue  their  studies  during  the  time  in  which 
there  was  no  school  for  them  to  attend,  and  to  pay 
diligent  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
after  which  the  schools  adjourned. 

In  conclusion,  the  Managers  would  state  that 
they  believe  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the 
education  and  advancement  of  the  colored  people 
was  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  from  the  great  changes  taking  place  in 
our  country,  it  seems  probable  that  many  now  held 
in  bondage  will  ere  long  be  liberated  ;  and  the 
system  which  has  so  long  kept  this  oppressed  class 
of  our  fellow  beings  in  ignorance,  may  gradually 
be  removed,  and  the  colored  race  take  that  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  He,  who 
created  all  men,  and  in  whose  sight  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  color  or  race,  designed  for  them.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  encouraged  to 
press  forward  with  renewed  zeal  in  what  we  feel  to 
be  a  good  work,  and  that  those  who  have  the  means, 
will  contribute  liberally  of  their  abundance  to  help 
a  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  who  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  their  sympathy  and   aid. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERGOOD,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  fitli,  1862. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?" 
The  query  arises,  who  are  the  watchmen,  and 
what  are  their  duties?  I  apprehend  that  through 
the  assumption  of  some  who  claim  to  be  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  the  idea  has  become  very  prevalent 
that  those  occupying  that  station  are  emphatically 
the  watchmen  alluded  to  in  the  text.  But  weak- 
ness and  blindness  must  attend,  wherever  this  error 
prevails,  for  all  are  called  to  faith  and  good  works 
with  a  high  and  holy  calling;  and  what  was  said 
by  the  Master  to  his  chosen  messengers,  was  said 
to  all ;  "  Watch,  watch  and  pray,  lest  yc  enter  into 
temptation."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some, 
through  continued  obedience  to  the  gift  of  faith, 
have  attained  to  a  greater  degree  of  religious  ex- 
perience than  others,  consequently  a  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  rests  upon  them  as  watchmen 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion  ;  and  to  these  the  charge 
seems  particularly  addressed,  "  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves and  to  the  Church  of  God  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers;  and  these 
may  be  occupied  in  different  parts  and  services  in 
the  vineyard;  but  all,  according  to  the  grace  of 
God.  and  the  gift  by  grace  which  they  have  received. 
Oh  I  that  all  who  claim  to  be  watchmen  might  be 
humbled  under  the  hand  of  the  mighty  God  of 
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Jacob,  to  do  his  will,  and  nothing  more.  But  alas, 
I  have  had  to  fear  that  some,  in  the  preseut  day,  1 
•were  greatly  endangered  by  the  praise  ol  men, 
which  they  are  led  to  look  for,  more  than  the  praise 
of  God.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  wish  of  some  to 
build  up  the  kingdom  by  outward  observation,  and  . 
a  specious  narration  of  works,  which  may  be  good  j 
in  themselves,  but  when  unseasonably  made  public,  i 
or  spoken  of  in  t-rms  of  praise,  whether  with  a  j 
view  to  exalt  the  individual  or  the  church,  may  do] 
much  hurt  to  both.  I  allude  to  the  practice  which 
has  become  so  common  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  (and  is  gaining  some  imitation  on  this 
side,)  of  journals  under  the  patronage  of  Frieuds, 
publishing  letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  written  by 
ministers  or  their  companions,  whilst  out  on  religious 
service;  giving  in  some  instances,  exulting  views 
of  the  effects  of  their  labours.  It  may  be  proper 
enough,  that  a  few  chosen  Friends  should  keep  up 
a  correspondence,  but  if  tbey  would  be  kind  to  the 
Friend  thus  travelling,  they  would  not  publish  his 
doings  from  the  house  tops.  Divine  Wisdom,  I 
have  no  doubt,  dictated  to  Friends,  in  times  past, 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  say  or  do  anything  wbich 
miuht  have  a  tendency  to  flatter  a  vain  mind  in 
any  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  who  are 
called,  and  it  may  be  rightly  called,  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  are  yet  so  far  redeemed  from  the 
transgressing  nature,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
power  of  temptation,  especially  to  flattery,  which 
is  an  evil  of  the  most  subtle  kind.  And  would  not 
the  poor  servant,  if  under  a  right  sense  of  his  or 
her  unworthiness,  count  these  things  as  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  house  of  their  friends,  and  crave  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation  but  to  be  delivered  from 
the  evil.  The  practice  above  alluded  to,  and  also 
that  of  recording  the  general  movements  of  min- 
isters, tends  to  the  same  thing,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  it  can  result  in  any  good.  It  is  a,  practice  of 
recent  origin,  and  seems  to  me  to  call  for  the  se- 
rious enquiry  of  every  concerned  mind,  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  by  every  one  that  would 
name  the  name  of  Christ. 

M.  A. 

Somerset,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.,  1862. 

Japanese  Maanfactures  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
That  portion  of  the  exhibition  building  devoted 
to  Japan,  contains  a  small  but  curious  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  that 
country,  forwarded  by  —  Alcock,  English  Envoy 
to  the  Tycoon.  It  attracts  considerable  attention 
from  visitors.  It  is  not  strictly  a  representative 
exhibition,  because  there  is  nothing  sent  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  It  simply  contains  such  ar- 
ticles as  a  few  foreigners  were  able  to  collect.  The 
London  Times  says:  "  Small  as  is  the  collection, 
it  is  large  enough  to  prove  the  skill  of  the  people 
in  their  own  manufactures,  and  in  ours,  too,  and, 
above  all,  to  show  that  the  general  disposition  of 
the  people  leans  to  broad  comic  Tun.  To  be  satis- 
fied of  this,  one  has  only  to  examine  the  wonderful 
collection  of  little  metal  buckles  for  fastening  the 
dress,  shown  by  —  Alcock.  The  designs  in  some 
of  these  are  irresistibly  grotesque,  and  at  ouce  re- 
call to  mind  the  little  black  wood-cuts  with  which 
Leech  began  his  connection  with  Punch.  Proba- 
bly every  object  in  this  collection  is  by  a  ditfcreut 
artist;  yet  though  in  some  the  designs  are  so  min- 
ute as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  them 
well,  all  are  treated  with  tbe  same  broad  humor, 
so  that  it  is  almost  injpossible  to  avoid  downright 
laughter  as  you  examine  them.  There  is  one  fig- 
ure of  a  man  timidly  venturing  to  coax  a  snarling 
dog,  which  is  inimitable  in  its  funny  expre.s.sion  ; 
and  so  also  is  the  expression  on  another's  face,  who 
is  frightened  by  a  ghost.     And  all  these  works,  the 


reader  must  remember,  are  not  mere  sketches,  but 
are  solid  little  pieces  of  metal  work,  the  background 
being  of  bronze,  and  the  raised  figures  in  relief 
being  either  gold,  silver,  steel,  or  platinum  ;  or,  as 
in  most  cases,  of  all  four  metals  intermixed.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  platinum  being  so  freely  used 
here,  that  the  metal  must  be  more  common  with  tbe 
Japanese  than  with  us,  and  that  the  secret  of  melt- 
ing it,  to  which  our  chemical  knowledge  has  only 
just  attained,  has  long  been  known  to  them.  In 
"the  adaptation  of  bronze  to  ordinary  domestic 
purposes,  such  as  inkstands,  tobacco  jars,  candle- 
sticks, and  the  like,  there  is  a  wonderful  ingenuity 
shown.  There  is  a  bronzed  tripod  candlestick  so 
ingeniously  hinged  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of 
a  small  envelope,  and  not  much  thicker.  By  the 
side  of  this  case  is  shown  an  object  which  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  all  in  the  whole  building.  It 
is  a  small  window-blind,  made  apparently  of  rods 
of  twisted  gla.ss  strung  together.  The  rods  are  as 
hard,  as  clear,  and  as  sharp  as  glass.  Let  th 
visitor  examine  it  attentively,  and  then  believe  i 
he  can  that  it  is  made  of  rice.  Of  all  who  have 
seen,  or  are  yet  to  see,  this  wonderful  little  screen 
of  rods,  we  venture  to  say  not  a  hundred  will  be- 
lieve them  to  be  other  than  what  they  seem  to  be 
— pure  glass.  Yet  —  Alcock  asserts  that  they 
are  made  from  a  gelatine  of  rice,  and  his  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  hard  and  sharp  as 
they  are,  they  sound  when  knocked  together  lik- 
sticks  of  soft  wood.  In  the  side  of  the  case  where 
the  metal  buckles  are  shown,  we  find,  in  a  collec 
tion  of  ivory  carvings,  fresh  proofs  of  the  art,  skill 
and  comic  genius  of  the  people.  Let  any  one  ex 
amine  the  litter  of  puppies  sprawling  over  each 
other,  the  grotesque  look  of  pain  on  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  has  been  startled  by  a  fox,  and  tum 
bled  forward  with  her  fingers  under  the  edge  of  a 
basin;  the  triumphant  aspect  of  the  companion 
figure,  who  has  succeeded  in  clapping  his  basin 
down  on  the  fox.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  won 
derful  finish,  all  these  figures  are  so  small  that 
they  might  be  worn  as  brooches.  Opposite  this 
case  is  one  of  porcelain,  in  which  is  a  large  plate 
that  represents  two  Japanese  ladies  wearing  French 
bonnets  and  shawls,  with  deeply-flounced  silk  dre 
spread  out  by  such  an  amplitude  of  crinoline  as 
even  our  belles  seldom  venture  on.  One  has 
telescope,  with  which  she  is  pointing  to  the  sea 
with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  while  the  other  figure, 
to  still  further  exemplify  European  habits,  has  he; 
gloved  hand  filled  with  green  apples.  In  the  back 
ground  are  two  other  Japanese  ladies  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  country,  and  who  are  shrink- 
ing with  horror  and  astonishment  from  their 
strangely  attired  sisters.  This  ceramic  caricature 
tells  its  own  tale.  The  attitude  of  the  European- 
ized  Japanese  lady  pointing  to  the  sea  whence  the 
barbarians  are  to  come,  the  fidelity  with  which  our 
dress  and  very  walk  is  copied,  all  i>how  it  to  be 
meant  as  a  warning  satire  of  what  will  result  to 
Japanese  costumes  and  custom,  if  once  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  admitted  within  the  pale  of  theii 
strange  community.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
their  manufacturing  skill,  that  a  passing  joke  like 
this  should  be  represented  in  such  costly  mediuu 
as  this  beautifully-finished  porcelain.  The  speci 
mens  of  egg-shell  porcelain  shown  in  this  case  are, 
if  anything,  almost  thinner  than  egg-shell.  E 
the  renowned  specimens  of  this  china  made  at 
Worcester  are  mere  earthenware  compared  to  them, 
The  show  of  arms  and  armor  is  not  great,  though 
the  Japanese,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  people 
among  whom  the  sword  is  an  insignia  of  rank 
the  first  three  lay  classes  having  the  right  to  wear 
two — manufacture  blades  of  the  most  exquisite 
temper.     A  good  weapon  is  handed  down  as  an 


heirloom  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so 
sharp  and  well  balanced  are  the  blades,  and  so  | 
dexterous  are  the  people  in  the  use  of  their  favorite  , 
weapon,  that  their  best  swordsmen  can,  it  is  said, 
cut  a  man  in  two  at  a  single  blow.  Among  the 
weapons  here,  is  a  formidable  short  double-edged  • 
sword,  taken  from  one  of  the  party  of  assassins 
who  attacked  the  house  of  the  English  Embassy 
at  Jeddo,  by  night  last  year.  The  best  Japanese 
swordmakers,  it  is  said,  get  as  much  as  £1U0  for 
a  single  blade.  This  sum,  however,  is  perhaps  not  J 
very  great,  among  a  people  who  possess  gold  in  , 
such  profusion  that  its  value  appears  to  be  estimated 
at  little  more  than  twice  or  three  times  that  of  sil-  , 
ver.  The  coinage  is  shown  in  the  collection.  The 
silver  coins  are  thick  and  square  ;  those  of  gold  ■ 
are  large,  but  thin,  and  have  the  corners  rounded  i 
ofi'.  The  largest  coin  of  the  latter  kind  is  about 
three  inches  long  by  two  inches  broad,  yet  its  value 
is  only  equal  to  •iOs.  of  our  currency.  It  is  cer-  ' 
taiuly  thin,  but  there  must  nevertheless  be  at  least  • 
£3  worth  of  gold  in  it.  Yet,  amply  as  they  seem 
to  be  supplied  with  gold  and  silver,  the  Japanese 
have  found  their  way  to  a  paper  currency,  and 
their  notes  for  various  amounts,  all  of  which  are 
obiong,  like  the  coins,  are  shown  near  the  money. 
In  paper  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  have  un- 
doubtedly attained  an  excellence  and  skill  of  which 
we  in  Europe  know  nothing.  Here  are  paper 
water-proof  coats,  paper  leathers,  paper  parasols, 
and  paper  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Some  of  tbe 
paper  leathers  are  as  strong  apparently  as  any 
hides  that  ever  left  a  tan-yard.  There  is  a  largo 
collection  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  paper  used  for  paper 
hangings,  for  writing,  printing,  and  for  wrapping 
up  parcels  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  different  qualities  and 
kinds  of  paper  seem  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
our  own,  and  in  their  combinations  are  efficiently: 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  are  not  thought  of 
here.  The  different  specimens  of  printing  are  also 
shown.  There  is  a  Japanese  Court  Guide  ;  a  di- 
rectory, which  gives  the  names,  ranks,  and  abodes 
of  all  the  notabilities  of  the  empire;  there  is  a  set 
of  Japanese  play-bills— for  the  theatre  is  even  a 
more  fashionable  place  of  resort  in  Jeddo  than  in 
London — a  Japanese  encyclopedia,  and  some  chil- 
dren's story  books,  which  the  comic  genius  of  the 
people  enables  tbem  to  illustrate  with  the  most 
racy  humour.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  court  is 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  drugs  and 
surgical  instruments.  Of  the  value  of  this  phar- 
macopia  we  can,  of  course,  give  no  opinion  beyond 
saying  that  all  their  medicines  seem  derived  frooii 
herbs.  Their  surgical  instruments,  however,  are  as 
numerous  and  as  formidable  as  if  the  Japanese 
were  accustomed  to  have  railway  accidents  on  a 
colossal  scale  every  day  in  the  week.  One  thing 
is  evident  of  their  surgery,  which  is,  that  the  ter- 
rible practice  of  resorting  to  actual  cautery  is  still 
maintained,  and  the  irons  used  in  this  dreadful 
operation  are  shown  with  the  other  instruments." 

For  "ThB  Friend." 

Concerning  Uar. 
The  late  Dr.  William  Gordon,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  England,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  celeb- 
rity in  science  and  philanthrophy ;   and  by  his  un- 
wearied labours  for  the  good  of  mankind,  obtained 
the  epithet  of  "  The  People's  Friend."     A  very  in-  ^ 
teresting  narrative  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  use- 
ful life  has  been  written  and  published  by  Newman 
Hall,  with  the  title,  "  The  Christian   Philosopher 
triumphing  over  death."     Among  other  very  strik- 
inf   and  instructive  remarks   made  on  his  dying 
bed,  I  notice  the  following,  which,  with  the  com- 
ment of  his  biographer,  furnish  testimony  from  men 
of  dirtiuction,  not  Frieuds,  of  their  conviction  ol  ' 
the  incompatibility  of  war  with  Christianity. 
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I      The  memoir  says ;  ^  ^  |  the  work  proceeds ;  the  ice  is  shivered,  the  snows 

I  "  He  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  deeply  dissolve,  the  rivers  resume  their  flow,  the  earth 
j  impressed  with  the  convictiou  that  all  war  was  awakes  as  out  of  sleep,  the  hills  and  the  valley: 
j  anti-chrisfian  and  inhuman,  and  often  expressed  put  out  their  freshening  verdure,  the  fragrance  of 
I  his  astonishment  that  any  good  men  could  fight,  as  I  earth  takes  wings  and  fills  the  air,  till  a  new  world 
1  the  precepts  of  Christ  seemed  to  Lira  so  decidedly  I  of  beauty  arises  in  silence  amid  the  dissolution  of 
•  to  condemn  the  practice.     The  subject  now— (dur- |the  old  !   Such  is  God's  method  of  working,  both 

ing  his  dying  days) — presented  itself  to  his  mind 'in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual  yioM— silent^ 
I  with  peculiar  force."     He  said,  "how   wonderful  ^  simple,  majestic,  and  resistless  ! — Chriatian  Jreas- 

that  men  can  go  to  war !     How  could  I  die  now, 

hoping  God  would  forgive  me,  if  I  would  not  for- 
,  give  them  (my  enemies),  but  sought  to  kill  them  in 
I  battle  i  How  different  is  dying  in  my  circumstances, 

from  death  on  a  battle-field  !" 

Newman  Hall,  who  is  a  person  of  high  religious 
islanding,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works, 
I  adds ;  "  Striking  indeed  is  the  contrast !  In  the  one 


ztry. 


The  Eaglets  Flight. — Great  as  are  the  distances 
which  these  birds  feometinies  fly,  it  becomes  com 
prehensible  when  we  know  that  an  eagle,  as  he 
sweeps  freely  through  the  air,  traverses  a  space  of 
sixty  feet  in  a  second  of  time.  To  be  able  th 
rapidly  to  move  along  is  undoubtedly  an  attribute 
lease,  calm,  quietness,  the  presence  of  dear  friends,  of  power;  but  there  is  something  far  more  impos- 
the  voice  of  affection,  the  accents  of  prayer  and  ,'"gj  far  more  majestic,  in  that  calm,  onward  motion 
praise.  In  the  other,  tumult,  the  roar  of  cannon,  I  when,  with  wings  outspread  and  quite  still,  the 
,*  the  thunder  of  the  captains,' the  fury  of  the  com- j'uighty  bird  floats  buoyantly  in  the  atmosphere, 
jbatants,  the  execration  and  groans  of  the  dying,  upheld  and  borne  along  by  the  mere  act  of  voli- 
(ruge,  revenge,  slaughter.  tion.     The  length  of  time  he  can  thus  remain  sus- 

j      Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  glory  of  dying  on'peuded  without  a  single  beat,  of  his  broad,  shadowy 
the  field  of  battle,  surely  it  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  pinions,  is,  to  me,  still  an  inexplicable  fact.     He 
'    ■■       "     '"  sail  forward  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  direction 


man  to  be  flurried  from  the  excitement  and  din  of 
conflict,  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge,  fresh  from 
,the  slaughter  of  his  fellow  men,  accompanied  per- 
ihaps  by  the  souls  of  those  he  has  just  slain  !  Are 
the  combatants  christians?  Then,  they  whose 
iDiutual  relation  to  their  common  Lord,  binds  them 
ito  a  special  love  towards  one  another,  appear  be- 
"fore  Him,  their  last  act  on  earth  having  been  one 
lof  hostility  even  to  death.  But  if  not  christians, 
jtheu  the  blow  which  sent  them  into  eternity,  was 
one  which  forever  cut  them  off  from  the  hope  of 
|salvation,  which  smote  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body, 
land  consigned  it  to  eternal  death. 
i  "  To  slay  a  christian  is  to  smite  Christ  himself: 
Ito  slay  an  unbeliever  is  to  plunge 


for   a   distance  of  more  than  a  mile  without  the 
slightest  quiver  of  a  feather  giving  sign   that  the 
wings  are  moved.     Not  less  extraordinary  is  the 
power  the  bird  possesses  of  arresting  himself  in- 
stantaneously at  a  certain  spot  in  dropping  through 
the  air  with  folded  wings  from  a  height  of  three  or 
(bur  thousand  feet.     When  circling  so  high  up  that 
he  shows  but  as  a  dot,  he  will  suddenly  close  both 
wings,  and,  falling  like  an    aerolite,  pass  through 
the  intervening  space   in   a   few  seconds  of  time. 
With  a  burst  his  broad  pinions  are  again  unfolded, 
his  downward  progress  is  arrested,  and  he  sweeps 
away  horizontally,  smoothly,  and    without  effort, 
fellow-being  i  He  has  been  seen  to  do  this  when  carrying  a  sheep 
linto  hell.    Terrible  alternative!   Yet  all  who  fight,  [of  twenty  pounds'  weight  in  his  talons,  and  from 
loot  only  (aim  to)  strike   such  a  blow,  but  expose  j  so  g'ddy  a  height  that  both  the  eagle  and  his  booty 
jthemselves  to  the  risk  of  dying  in  the  very  act  of  were  not  larger  than  a  sparrow.     It   was  directly 


Striking  it. 

"  5Iay  all  christians  soon  acknowledge  the  uni 
Irersal  obligation  of  the  command,  'Love  your  ene 
Itnies  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.'  Without 
Waiting  for  others,  may  they  at  least,  by  obeying 
the  precepts,  fulfil   the  predictions   of  the  sacred 


over  a  wall  of  rock  in  which  the  eyrie  was  built; 
and  while  the  speck  in  the  clouds  was  being 
amined,  and  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  the  eagle,  down  he  came  headlong, 
every  instant  increasing  in  size,  when  in  passino 
the  precipice,  out  flew  his  mighty  wings;  the  sheep 
was  flung  into  the  nest,  and  on  the  magnificent 
creature  moved,  calmly  and  unflurried  as  a  bark 
sails  gently  down  the  stream  of  a  river. — Boner 
Forest  Creatures. 
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book,  and  '  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;'  thus  manifesting 
that  Christianity  is  indeed,  as  the  angels  heralded 
it, '  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.'  " 

(  God's  Ways  and  Man's. — When  man  proceeds 
lo  the  accomplishment  of  some  mighty  enterprise 
lie  puts  forth  prodigious  efforts,  as  if  by  the  sound 
|if  his  "  axes  and  hammers"  he  would  proclaim  his 
>wn  fancied  might,  and  bear  down  opposing  obsta- 

pes.  He  cannot  work  without  sweat,  and  dust.  The  views  and  observations  expressed  by  our 
.nd  noise.  When  God  would  do  a  marvellous  correspondent  at  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  are,  we  think 
jpork,  such  as  may  amaze  all  heaven  and  earth,  he  sound  and  well  worthy  serious  consideration! 
[ommands  slleme  all  around,  sends  forth  the  Where  ministers  are  kept  faithful  to  their  master, 
Instill  small  voire^"  tiui  then  sets  some  feeble  in- i  their  services  are  of  as  much  importance  while  at 
itrument  to  work,  and  straightway  it  is  done  !,  home  as  when  abroad,  and  it  would  be  as  appro- 
llan  toils  and  pants,  and  after  all  effects  but  little ;  ,priate  to  publish  to  the  world  how  they  were  en- 
ue  Creator,  in  the  silent  majesty  of  power,  noi^e-' gaged — labouring  in  word  and  doctrine — within  the 
J3ss  yet  resistless,  achieves  by  a  word  the  infinite  I  limits  of  their  own  meetings,  as  is  the  present  prac- 
i/onders  of  Omnipotence  I  In  order  to  loose  thejtice.  But,  until  the  Society  gets  beyond  the  super- 
lands  of  winter,  and   bring  in  the  verdure  of  the  ficial  religion  now  so  prevalent,  we  can  hardlv  look 


prevale 
spect. 


,  we  can  hardly  look 


ring 
lleasant  spring,  he  does  not  send  forth  his  angels; for  a  cha'uge  in  thi; 
b  hew  in  pieces  the  thickened  ice,  or  to  strip  off 

be  mountain's  side  the  gathered  snows,  or  to  plant       Amid  the  affliction  and  gloom  which  pervade  the 
inew,  over  the  face  of  the  bleak    earth,  flowers  whole  country  on  account  of  the  war  and  its  dire- 
;.-esh  from  his  creating  hand.     No.     He  breathes  ful  attendants,  there  is  yet  much  vouchsafed  to  us 
rom  his  lips  a  mild  warmth  into   the  frozen   air,  which  calls  for  grateful  and  humble  hearts. 
ud  forthwith,  iu  silliness  but  in  irresistible  power,  |      No  one  of  the  free  States  has  had  to  pass  through 


the  desolating  horrors  of  contending  armies,  march- 
ing and  countermarching  throughout  its  borders, 
staining  its  soil  with  the  blood  of  their  legions, 
and  marking  their  course  by  smoking  ruins,  wasted 
farms  and  depopulated  towns.  These  direful  re- 
sults of  war  have  been  grievously  felt  by  our  breth- 
ren in  most  of  the  slave  States  ;  and  while  we  con- 
demn them  for  bringing  on  the  deplorable  strife  now 
so  hotly  maintained,  and  for  pertinaciously  enlist- 
ing all  their  means  and  energies  to  overthrow  the 
excellentgovernmentunderwhichthe  whole  country 
had  prospered  so  largely,  we  ought  to  keep  our 
hearts  open  to  feel  for  their  sufferings,  and  pity 
their  delusion.  Some  of  their  writers  represent 
that  large  sections  of  the  country,  in  different  States, 
which,  before  the  war,  were  thickly  populated,  and 
smiling  under  the  careful  tillage  of  an  improved 
agriculture,  are  now  barren  and  lonesome  wastes; 
where  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  work  of  man  is  to 
be  seen,  but  the  traces  of  his  maddened  passions, 
and  his  power  to  destroy.  Not  only  have  the  lux- 
uries attendant  upon  wealth,  been  generally  ban- 
ished from  among  them,  but  poverty  and  want 
have  made  sad  inroads  upon  the  accustomed  com- 
forts of  those,  who,  a  little  while  ago,  were  consid- 
ered well  off;  while  large  numbers  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  coarsest  food  and  clothing,  often 
finding  it  difiicult  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
In  the  free  States  there  has  been  nothing  of  this 
kind.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
swept  off  by  the  sword,  thousands  more  have  been 
crippled  and  maimed  for  life,  and  sorrow  and 
mourning  have  broken  up  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  many  neighbourhoods  ;  many  find  their  incomes 
diminished,  while  their  taxes  are  increased,  and  iu 
ne  branches  of  business  there  maybe  stagnation 
d  embarrassment,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  industrious; 
most  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  business  are  un- 
obstructed ;  the  mechanics  who  remain  at  home  have 
as  much  work  as  they  can  attend  to,  and  remunera- 
tive prices  are  easily  obtained  by  them,  as  well  as 
by  nearly  all  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  trade. 
Thus,  the  means  for  commanding  a  comfortable 
living  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Divine  Providence  has  not  withheld  an  ample 
yield  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  the  crop  of  grain 
of  various  kinds,  being  quite  an  average  one,  while 
other  fruits,  of  nearly  every  description  usually 
cultivated,  were  rarely,  if  ever,  more  abundant. 
The  weather  during  the  time  of  harvest,  was  gene- 
rally favourable  for  curing  and  gathering  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land,  so  that,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  stores  laid  up,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  continue  moder- 
ate throughout  the  coming  year.  Copious  rains 
and  warm  sun  have  again  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  a  rich  mantle  of  grass  in  this  section  of 
country,  affording  ample  pasturage  for  the  flocks 
and  herds,  now  arriving  by  thousands  from  the 
far  west.  So  far  as  reliable  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  great  grain  growing  di-tricts  in  the 
West,  they  imply  a  supply  of  breadstuffs,  not  only 
suflioient  for  home  consumption,  but  for  a  larn-e 
export  also,  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  Great  Britain  ; 
thus  ensuring  employment  for  the  shipping  and 
for  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community,  while 
the  high  rate  of  exchange  caused  by  the  return  home 
of  large  amounts  of  American  securities,  and  the 
premium  on  gold,  almost  preclude  importation  of 
articles  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  thus  save  the 
country  from  a  large  foreign  debt.  Disease  has 
ly  taken  on  an  epidemic  or  malignant  cha- 
racter, to  add  largely  to  the  affliction  which  death 
by  violence  has  spread  abroad;  and  even  in  those 
districts  in  the  South,  where  f^evers  of  malignant 
type,  so  often,  in  the  heats  of  summer,  sweep  off 
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hundreds  of  victims  from  among  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants, they  have  been  scarcely  felt  among  the 
unacclimated  troops  congregated  about  the  seats  of 
their  nearly  annual  visitations.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  tenor  of  the  reports  from  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  so  situated,  and,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  of  the  rebel  forces  likewise. 

The  loss  and  suffering  which  the  nation  is  feeling 
deeply  and  keenly,  are  therefore,  the  fruits  of  man's 
own  headlong  rage  and  violence,  permitted  to  punish 
him  for  indulging  his  vile  passions,  and  disregarding 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  While  thus  show- 
ing by  his  judjjments,  his  controversy  with  sin,  and 
his  power  to  punish  those  who  commit  it,  our  merci- 
ful Heavenly  Father  manifests  his  continued  wil- 
lingness to  spare  us  the  infliction  of  the  full  pun- 
ishment that  the  iniquities  of  the  people  might 
justly  invoke,  by  withholding  pestilence,  famine, 
and  many  other  of  the  dreadful  evils  which  often 
attend  or  follow  in  the  wake  of  war,  and  by  con- 
descending still,  to  confer  upon  them  the  many  un- 
deserved blessings  to  which  we  have  alluded.  How 
awakening  then  ought  to  be  this  double  motive  for 
the  whole  nation  to  humble  itself  before  the  Lord, 
confess  their  sins,  and  seek  ability  from  him  to  put 
them  away,  and  to  implore  Him,  for  his  great 
name's  sake,  to  forgive  them  their  past  transgres- 
sions, and  restore  the  government  to  peace  and 
stability.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dence of  these  feelings  being  produced  and  cher- 
ished 1  The  general  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  war, 
the  animosity  harboured  and  expressed  towards 
the  reckless,  deluded  soutberuers,  the  large  resort 
to  the  various  places  of  public  amusement,  where 
the  youth,  at  least,  are  taught  lessons  of  shameless 


St.  Louis  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  search  of  the  pirate 
Semmes,  who  is  reported  off  the  Azores,  engaged  in  des- 
troying American  whalers.  In  Paris,  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  by  the  first  of  next  month  the  city  of  Mexico 
ould  be  in  the  possession  of  the  French  troops.  It  is 
again  rumored  that  England  had  pointed  out  to  France 
the  necessity  of  evacuating  Rome.  The  following  were 
the  quotations  in  the  Liverpool  markets.  Fair  Orleans 
cotton,  20id. ;  middling,  27Jrf.  Red  Western  wheat,  10s. 
9d. ;  white  southern,  11«.  3d.  a  12s. ;  corn,  29s.  6d.  a 
31s.  6d. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — The  great  rebel  army 
appears  to  remain  encamped  near  Winchester,  and  that 
of  Gen.  M'Clellan  in  the  vicinity  of  Harpers  Ferry,  with 
no  indications  of  a  movement  upon  the  part  of  either. 
The  rebels  show  increased  activity  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  it  is  said  they  contemplate  ihe  occupation  of  Wheel- 
ing and  other  portions  of  the  State.  A  body  of  5000 
rebels  at  Franklin,  on  the  Blackwater  river,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Virginia,  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
P'ederal  forces  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Invasion  of  Pennsylvania.— On  the  night  of  the  9th 
inst.,  a  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  with  two  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  forded  the  Potomac  at  a  point  just  above 
the  town  of  Hancock,  Md.  Passing  through  Mercers- 
burg,  they  proceeded  with  little  delay  to  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  which  they  occupied  without  op- 
position. They  here  burned  the  railroad  depot,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  army  supplies,  and  secured  some  80(1 
or  1000  horses,  which  were  seized  from  the  farmers  along 
their  route.  The  invaders  made  but  a  short  stay 
Chambersburg,  when  they  turned  their  faces  again 
towards  Virginia,  moving  in  a  southeastern  direction  to 
the  Potomac,  which  they  crossed  safely  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy.  In  this  remarkable  raid,  the  rebels 
met  with  no  bodies  of  Federal  troops,  while  they  pro 
ceeded  entirely  around  Gen.  M'Clellan's  army,  havjng 
marched  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  forty-two  hours,  beside  stopping  at  vari 
points  on  the  route  long  enough  to  obtain  valuable 
formation,  as  well  as  supplies.  This  most  daring  and 
skilfully  conducted  reconnoissance  was  commanded,  il 
,      ,        ,  -,....,  is  said,  by  Gen.  Wade    Hiimpton    of  South    Carolina 

profligacy,   and  the  demoralization  incident   to  a  So,np  accounts  says  that  Gen.  Stewart  also  accompanied 
soldier's  life,  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  the  people  the  expedition. 

were  still  determined  to  take  counsel  of  their   own '     Missouri.— The  attempted  invasion  of  this  State  has 
evil  hearts,  and  to  cover  themselves  with  any  other  i'^f."/'?"^,'^  ^°^  the  present.     A  rebel  force  of  15,000, 
.,'       .1      T      j>        •    1   u    »  il  J,   which  had  advanced  as  far  as  ^ewtonla,  fifty-four  miles 

covering  than  the  Lord  s  spirit,  that  they  may  addl     ^j,,^,^,^  of  Springfield,  was  attacked  at  that  place  by 
sin  to  sin.  Gen.  Schofield  and  completely  put  to  route.     The  rebels 


reach  us  from  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  below  the 
city."  The  Picayune  of  the  1st  inst.,  says :  "  The  ru- . 
mored  rising  of  three  hundred  negroes  on  the  plantations 
below  the  city,  was  not  attended  by  all  the  anticipated! 
ircumstances  of  atrocity.  A  few  white  men  were  at- ' 
tacked  and  beaten,  but  we  did  not  learn  that  any  oi' 
them  were  killed.  Most  of  the  runaways  got  up  to  the  \ 
city." 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — >fo  recent  military  ope-  , 
tions  are  reported.  Gen.  Beauregard  arrived  at  Sa-  i 
vannah  on  the  18th  ult.,  and  formally  took  command  of ; 
the  defence  of  that  city,  and  of  Charleston  on  the  19th.  ■ 
^  made  a  speech  on  his  arrival,  in  which  he  promised! 
to  retake  Fort  Pulaski  in  thirty  days.  Great  prepara-' 
tions  have  been  made  for  the  defence  of  both  Charleston' 
and  Savannah. 

Minnesota.— The  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  havei 
ceased  their  hostilities,  and  many  have  surrendered 
themselves.  It  is  stated  that  the  entire  number  of  war- 1 
riors  does  not  exceed  1100. 

Colored  Emigration. — The  departure  of  the  expedition 
to  Central  America  has  been  temporarily  postponed, . 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  unsettled  political  condition 
of  that  country,  and  in  order  to  remove  objections  that' 
have  been  officially  interposed  to  such  a  colony. 

The  Import  TTade.—The  imports  into  New  York  the 
present  year,  from  First  month  1st  to  Tenth  month  10th, 
amounted  to  §139,973,214.  In  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  1861,  the  imports  amounted  to  §103,266,959. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  386. 
Philadelphia.— },ioTt&yity  last  week,  252.  The  mili-, 
tary  hospitals  contribute  largely  to  the  weekly  mortality. ' 
In  that  of  last  week,  33  of  the  deaths  were  from  guu-| 
shot  wounds. 

The  Rebellion. — Estimates  and  statements  which  have 
the  appearance  of  probability,  make  the  present  strength ', 
of  the  rebel  army  nearly  as  follows,  including  the  new' 
conscripts.  In  all  parts  of  Virginia  an  aggregate  of 
300,000;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  80,000;  Northern" 
Mississippi  and  adjacent  territory,  60,000  ;  ArkansaSr| 
40,000;  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  100,000: 
at  other  points,  40,000  ;  total,  620,000.  '[ 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on' 
the  13th  inst.  New  Fori.— Gold,  29  a  30  per  cent,  pre-' 
mium  ;  United  States  6's,  1881, 104  ;  7.30  Treasury  notes.t 
105J.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  S39,263,086.| 
Money  market  easy,  at  5  a  6  for  prime  paper.  Chicago' 
spring  wheat,  $1.16  a  $1.22  ;  western,  red  winter,  Sl-32 
a  $1,37  ;  choice  Kentucky,  $1.40  a  $1.41 ;  white  Michi-^ 


But  we  have  faith  to  believe,  there  are  thousands 
scattered  over  the  country,  who  are  mourning  in 
secret  for  the  wickedness  that  abounds,  and  the 
awful  retribution  it  has  called  forth,  and  whose 
petitions  are  put  up  for  the  people,  and  for  the 
staying  of  the  scourge  which  overflows  the  whole 
land.  When  we  remember  that  in  the  unbounded 
mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  he  once  offered  to 
his  servant  to  spare  a  city  if  ten  righteous  could  be 
found  in  it,  we  may  hope  and  trust  that  his  gra- 
cious ear  still  hears  the  supplications  of  the  upright 
among  us,  and  for  their  sake,  He  will,  in  his  own 
time,  stop  the  devouring  sword,  and  again  give  to 
the  nation  peace  and  quietness. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  were  the  emphatic 
words  addressed  by  the  Saviour  to  his  poor,  des- 
pised disciples,  and  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  these  his  compassion  fails  not,  and  that 
He  preserves  communities  and  nations  from  sinking 
into  total  corruption  and  anarchy,  the  force  of  the 
expression  is  brought  home,  and  our  solicitude  and 
interest  in  these  and  for  their  increase,  far  exceeds 
any  feeling  for  armies  or  for  victory. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  3rd  inst.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  says  it  is  reported  in 
political  circles  that  the  British  Government  is  no  lon- 
ger so  entirely  averse  to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  question  soon  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  deliberation  in  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
cils. An  address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  favour  of  a  truce,  preliminary  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  has  been  signed  at  Brussels,  by  eminent  men  of 
almost  every  European  nation,  who  were  assembled 
the  Social  Science  Convention.     The  U.  S.  steam  fri"-ate 


were  all  driven  beyond  tlie  State  line  into  Arkansas. 
Mississippi. — The   late  engagement  near  Corinth,  was 
very  severe  one,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  heavy. 
That  of  the  Federal  army  is  estimated  at  350  killed  and 
wounded.     About    1000  rebels   were    killed,  and 
2000  taken  prisoners,  beside  the  wounded,  of  whom  the 
mber  is  very  large.     Gen.  Grant  recalled  Gen.  Rose- 
ins  from  the  pursuit  on  the  9th  inst.     He  returned  on 
the  10th,  and  reported  the  rebel  army  dispersed,  and  in- 
■apable  of  further   mischief  at   present.      The   rebels 
ibandoned  and  spiked  11  guns;  most  of  their  ammuni- 
;ion  and  baggage  trains  were  captured.     The    Grenada 
Appeal  admits  the  total  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  makes  the  result  even  more  disastrous  to  the  rebels. 
Tennessee. — At  the  latest   dates,  Nashville   was   sur- 
rounded by  the  rebels,  who  were  committing  all  sorts 
of  depredations.     Forty    U.  S.    foraging   wagons   were 
captured  by  them  last  week,  about  nine  miles  south  of 
Nashville.     Provisions  were  scarce  in  that  city,  and  the 
Union  troops  had  been  put  on  half  rations. 

Kentucky. — The  two  great  divisions  of  the  rebel  army 
of  invasion,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Bragg 
and  Kirby  Smith,  effected  a  junction  near  Bardstow 
The  army  of  Gen.  Buel,  which  moved  from  Louisville, 
came  in  collision  with  the  rebels  on  the  8th  inst.  and  a 
severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  heavy 
losses.  The  despatches  of  Gen.  Buel  claim  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  Federal  army,  which  held  the  field. 
The  loss  in  officers  of  the  Union  army  was  very  great, 
including  several  Generals.  On  the  side  of  the  rebels, 
it  was  reported  that  Generals  Bragg  and  Cheatham  had 
been  killed.  On  the  9th  inst.,  the  rebel  army  retreated 
southward,  followed  closely  by  Gen.  Buel,  and  anothe 
battle  was  expected  daily.  In  other  parts  of  Kentucky 
skirmishes  and  captures  are  reported,  the  rebels  being 
sometimes  the  vanquished  aud  sometimes  the  successful 
party.  A  body  of  3000  rebel  cavalry  under  Mor 
had  been  driven  out  of  Frankfort  by  Gen.  Duinont.  On 
the  whole,  the  rebels  seem  to  be  losing  ground  in  Ken 
tucky. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  1st.  The  city 
continued  remarkably  healthy.  The  Picayune  of  th 
28th  ult.,  says:  "Rumors  of  an  unpleasaul  character 
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yellow  corn,  71 


ixed  corn,  63  cts.  a  64  cts. ;  white 
oats,  56  cts.  a  58  cts.  Philadelphia 
t,$1.40  a$1.45;  wliite,Sl-55  aSl.85 
s. ;  oats,  43  cts.  a  44  cts. 

RECEIPTS.  j 

Received  from  Ann  Hutton,  Pa.,  per  Addison  Hntton  j 
$2,  vol.  35;  from  Mead  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  for  Hibbarc: 
Fuller,  Joshua  Haight,  Caty  Uuight,  Levi  H.  Atwaten 
Abraham  Deuel  and  William  Brachen,  §2  each,  vol.36 
aud  for  Ambrose  Boon,  and  William  Brownell,  $2  each] 
vol.  35;  from  William  B.  Smith,  Pa.,  per  Charles  Wal ; 
ton,  $2,  vol.  35.  ' 

N.  B.  For  Amy  S.  L.  Eaton,  in  last  week's  issue,  real i 
Amy  S.  L.  Exton.  | 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  j 

NEAR  FRANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHIA.  J 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing' 
TON,  M.  D.  ' 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bi| 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  I 

Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Tow 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidnej 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail  W.  Hallj 
Frazer  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  AV.corne 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

WEST  GROVE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 

The  duties  of  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for  Girii 

on  the   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore  Central   Railroac 

will   be   resumed   on   Second   day  the  3rd  of  Eleveut 

month  next. 

Address,  Thos.  Gonard,  Principal. 

West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  < 
Ninth  mo.  26th,  1862.  I 

WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Feuusylvauia  Bank. 
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(  From  "The  Edinburgh  Review." 

I  Iron,  its  Uses  and  Mannfactttre. 

I  (Continued  from  page  50.) 

*  The  largest  cast-iron  bridge  is  that  of  South- 
(ark,  built  by  Rennie  in  1815-19,  the  principal 
■cb  of  which  has  a  span  of  140  feet;  but  since 
leir  first  invention,  bridges  of  this  material  have 
ultiplied  so  fast,  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
ould  be  tedious,  and  the  skilfulness  of  their  con- 
Iruction  has  ceased  to  excite  wonder.  Nor  is  it 
ilj  where  great  spaces  were  to  be  traversed,  that 
|,st-iron  was  employed  ;  it  has  frequently  formed 
e  material  of  bridges  of  ordinary  construction. 
ut  never,  perhaps,  was  a  greater  compliment  paid 
I  iron  than  when  it  was  selected  to  form  the  arches 

the  new  bridge  at  Westminster,  in  immediate 
jxtaposition  with  the  House  of  Parliament.  From 
very  early  date,  Telford  used  it  largely  for  the 
jiueducts  of  his  canals,  as  also  for  lock-gates  and 
jher  purposes  connected  with  inland  navigation  : 
id  in  two  instances  where  it  was  found  a  lock 
id  been  constructed  on  a  stratum  of  quicksand, 
.:  lined  the  whole  interior  of  the  basin  with  cast 
)^)n. 

I  "For  many  years  no  satisfactory  plan  could  bo 
loposed  for  bridging  over  the  Menai  Strait.  Ren- 
:'e  had  sent  in  a  magnificent  design  for  a  cast-iron 
lidoe,  to  the  centre  arch  of  which  he  gave  a  span 
<|  450  feet,  but  the  cost  was  enormous.  Long  af- 
lirwards  Telford  sent  in  '  alternative'  plans  for  two 
<lst-iron  bridges,  to  be  carried  across  at  a  lower 
yel — but  obstruction  to  navigation  was  appre- 
Inded,  and  nothing  was  decided.  At  last  when 
.iilford  published  his  design  for  a  suspension  bridge 
liross  the  Mersey,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Holy- 
lad  Road  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  plan  tor 
»,ectii]g  the  desired  communication  on  this  new 
Jjinciple.  New,  strictly  speaking,  the  principle 
ijis  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  might  be 
Epn  exemplified  in  hanging  bridges  of  rude  con- 
f|UCtion  and  perishable  materials,  but  it  could  not 
1|  applied  to  works  of  importance  till  the  increased 
E|pply  of  iron  afforded  a  material  of  the  requisite 
f|ength  and  durability.  And  the  difficulties  of 
iplying  the  principle  of  suspension  to  a  structure 
El  vast,  and  to  a  material  so  ponderous,  were  such 
!  to  entitle  the  man  who  overcame  them  to  all 
13  credit  of  invention.  Telford  felt  the  greatest 
tjXiety  as  to  the  result,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
<jsure  success.    He  made,  we  are  told,  an  elabo- 


rate series  of  experiments  to  test  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  iron  bars  (for  wrought  iron  he  ascertained 
to  be  the  proper  material  for  a  suspension  bridge,) 
and  fully  aware  of  the  difference  of  quality  which 
even  in  those  days  distinguished  the  product  of 
different  districts,  he  finally  bound  his  contractor 
to  use  none  but  the  best  Shropshire  iron. 

"The  Menai  bridge  has  been  followed  by  similar 
works  of  equal  and  even  greater  magnitude  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world  ;  and  previously  to  its  erec- 
tion, the  principle  of  suspension  had  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  engineers." 

"  The  experiments  which  —  Fairbairn  con- 
ducted, in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
materials  to  be  employed  in  the  tubular  bridges, 
led  him  to  the  discovery,  which  he  tells  us  he  had 
not  anticipated,  that  wrought  iron  answers  better 
than  cast  iron  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
cast  iron  exclusively  had  hitherto  been  applied. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  pig  iron  is  the 
raw  material  of  both  wrought  and  east  iron;  but, 
while  the  former  is  brought  to  its  perfection  by  re- 
peated working,  the  latter  is  produced  by  merely 
once  more  making  the  metal  fluid  in  the  '  cupola 
furnace,'  and  then  pouring  it  into  a  mould  of  the 
form  required.  Hence,  as  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing is  so  much  less  laborious,  cast  iron  is  pro- 
portionably  cheaper  than  wrought;  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  these  two  forms  of  iron  resemble 
each  other  in  kind,  and  differ  only  in  degree.  For 
all  practical  purposes  they  are  distinct  metals:  — 

"  '  Cast  iron  differs  from  wrought,'  says  Fair- 
bairn, '  in  its  physical  as  well  as  its  mechanical 
qualities.  It  is  a  hard,  rigid,  crystalline,  unmallea- 
ble  substance.  It  possesses  great  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  compression,  but  comparatively  small  re- 
sistance to  that  of  exten.sion,  and  from  its  low  de- 
gree of  ductility  it  undergoes  but  little  elongation 
when  acted  on  by  a  tensde  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, wrought  iron  is  a  flexible,  malleable,  ductile 
substance,  which  presents  great  resistance  to  a  force 
of  extension,  but  a  somewhat  less  resistance  to  a  force 
of  compression;  from  its  high  degree  of  ductility  it 
undergoes  a  considerable  elongation  when  acted 
upon  by  a  tensile  force.  And  for  a  long  time  it 
was  assumed  that  when  applied  to  resist  compres- 
sion, it  would  crumple  like  leather.' 

"  Fairbairn  gives  a  most  intere.-.ting  account  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  disposed  of  the 
'  crumpled  leather'  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gives  excellent  reasons  why  cast  iron  cannot  be 
depended  on.  The  unequal  contraction  of  the  mo- 
which  takes  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  great 
variations  of  the  temperature,  causes  it  to  snap. 
Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  materials  is  treacher- 
'  all  crystalline  bodies  are  of  a  more  brittle 
and  uncertain  character  than  those  which  are  of  a 
fibrous  structure.'  Flaws  and  imperfections  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  casting,  which  cannot  be 
discovered  by  the  minutest  inspection  of  the  sur- 
face. 


skinned  over  by  a  smooth  covering  of  apparently 
sound  iron.' 

"  It  is  a  fearful  addition  to  all  these  causei  of  in- 
■security,  that  cast  iron  when  it  breaks  gives  not 
the  slightest  warning.  No  external  crack,  no  ad- 
monitory sound,  gave  cause  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  engine  beam  which  caused  the  disaster  at 
the  Hartley  pit ;  and  the  large  flaw  in  the  castinn' 
which  was  discovered  after  the  fracture,  was  not 
indicated  by  the  smallest  defect  on  the  surface. 
These  objections  apply  to  all  cast  iron,  as  such ; 
but  the  inevitable  risks  are  greatly  multiplied  if 
the  iron  employed  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  of  a 
character  not  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  iron  of 
the  Hartley  engine  beam  was  neither  cheap  nor 
bad,  but  it  was  composed  of  a  mixture  not  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  tough  quality  of  iron. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  cast-irou  exclusiv^ily  was 
applied  to  the  construction  of  fire-proof  buildings. 
In  the  year  1801  the  first  cotton  mill  of  this  des- 
cription was  erected  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Phillips, 
of  Manchester,  with  cast-iron  beams  and  cast-irou 
pillars.  It  was  constructed  with  great  skill,  and 
for  many  years  remained  the  model  of  all  similar 
works.  But  since  then  the  subject  has  been  more 
carefully  investigated.  The  account  which  Fair- 
bairn gives  of  the  experiments,  chiefly  conducted 
by  himself  and  —  Hodgkinson  at  bis  works,  by 
which  he  has  established  the  theory,  and  improved 
the  practice,  of  cast-iron  architecture,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  very  valuable  to  those  who  still  con- 
tinue to  prefer  that  material ;  but  he  in  some  de-  ' 
gree  supersedes  his  own  work  by  proving  (quite, 
we  own,  to  our  conviction,)  that  not  only  strength, 
lightness,  and  roominess,  but  even  economy,  will 
be  consulted  by  substituting  wrought  for  cast  iron. 
The  difference  in  the  weight  compensates  for  the 
difference  in  the  cost.  A  wrought-iron  beam  of 
18  cwt.,  Fairbairn  sets  down  as  equivalent  to  a 
cast-iron  beam  of  40  cwt.  Moreover  in  many 
ways  the  expenses  of  construction  are  diminished 
by  the  use  of  wrought  iron,  and  more  especially 
the  supporting  columns  may  be  retrenched  with  not 
less  advantage  of  convenience  than  economy. 

Fairbairn  justly  remarks  that  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  this  kind  must  not  be  attempted  with- 
out a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal knowledge.  He  mentions  a  mill  at  Oldham 
which  fell  down  in  the  year  1844,  and  seems  to 
attribute  the  disaster  to  some  defect  in  the  con- 
struction ;  but  the  date  leads  us  to  suspect  there' 
may  also  have  been  some  fault  in  the  iron.  Long 
previously  to  the  year  1844,  cheap  iron  was  com- 
mon in  the  market,  and  the  effect  of  cheapness 
upon  quality  was  imperfectly  understood  by  con- 
sumers. VVould  it  were  duly  appreciated  even 
now  ! 

The  late  destruction  of  the  iron  fire-proof  ware- 

ouses  on  the   Thames  has  somewhat  discredited 

this  application  of  iron  ;  but  we  think  unreasonably. 

It  is  plain  that  if  highly  inflammable  goods  are 


" 'Repeated  instances  have  occured  wherein  cast-  stored  in  an  absolutely  incombustible  warehouse, 
ngs  presenting  every  appearance  of  perfection  have 'in  which  there  is  an  unimpeded  communication  be- 
been  found  to  contain  the  elements  of  destruction,  'tween  the  parts,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  they 
either  in  concealed  air  bubbles,  or  in  the  infusion  will  be  much  in  the  condition  of  fuel  arranged  for 
of  scoria,  which  had  been  run  into  the  moulds  and  :  lighting  in  the  grate.    Fairbairn  gives  many  valua- 
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tie  directions  for  excludiDg  the  external  air,  and 
dividJDg  the  various  parts  of  the  building;  but 
sooner  or  later  the  skill  of  the  architect  is  neutral- 
ized by  the  carelessness  of  the  warehouseman.  On 
some  unlucky  day  the  requisite  combination  of 
nntoward  incidents  takes  place,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion which  no  exertions  can  extinguish  ensues.  In 
such  a  case,  no  doubt,  the  iron-built  warehouse 
will  be  destroyed,  and  as  in  the  great  fire  at  Liver- 
pool, in  1844,  the  gutters  will  run  molten  iron — 
whereas  a  series  of  fire-brick  vaults  would  remain 
in  the  state  of  a  kiln  when  the  contents  are  with- 
drawn. But  the  enormous  expense  of  such  a  con- 
struction is  hardly  repaid  by  the  preservation  of 
the  mere  shell  of  the  building.  The  wisest  course 
is  to  store  away  all  inflammable  goods,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  liable  to  spontaneous  com 
bustion,  in  separate  warehouses,  or  in  vaults  which 
realize  Fairbairn's  conditions  of  safety — exclusion 
of  the  external  air  and  non-communication  ;  and 
here  fire-bricks  should  be  the  material.  But  most 
inflammable  substances  are  far  less  easily  ignited 
when  compressed  in  bales  or  stowed  away  in  casks  ; 
and  they  are  safe  if  the  building  in  which  they 
deposited  is  secured  from  the  danger  of  combustion 
to  which  buildings  of  ordinary  construction  are  ex 
posed.  Loose  paper  is  highly  inflammable,  but  the 
closely  packed  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
perfectly  safe  in  the  new  Library — the  most  commo- 
dious and  the  most  beautiful  of  fire-proof  magazine; 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  great  business  of  life,  uith  the  necessity 
of  regeneration. — Now,  0  man!  what  is  the  great 
business  of  thy  life  in  this  world,  but  to  regain  thy 
place  in  the  paradise  of  God  ;  to  secure  an  ever 
lasting  establishment  in  that  inheritance  which  ii 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  tadeth  not  away: 
To  accomplish  this,  thou  must  be  stripped  of  ail 
that  which  unfits  thee  for  an  entrance.  Whatever 
has  been  the  cause  of  exclusion  must  be  removed. 
Whatever  can  have  no  place  nor  habitation  there, 
must  be  separated  from  thee,  or  thou  canst  not  be 
admitted.  That  which  lets  will  let  till  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.  Whatever  thou  hast  in  thee  or  about 
thee,  that  thou  art  attached  to,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall;  all  separate  self  and  the  carnal  mind,  thou 
must  resign,  or  thou  canst  never  know  a  restora 
tion.  The  gospel-axe,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  cor- 
ruption in  thee,  that  it  ujay  be  extirpated,  and  the 
vine  of  life  implanted  in  its  room ;  that  in  tin 
heart,  where  the  sinful  nature  hath  spread  its  poi 
sonous  produce,  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  abli 
to  regenerate  and  save  the  soul,  may  flourish,  and 
bring  forth  its  heavenly  fruits ;  from  whence  arise 
happiness  to  the  creature,  and  praise  to  the  eternal 
author  of  all  virtue  and  felicity. — Joseph  Phippi 


Human  abilities  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
— It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  mem- 
bers, who  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  tho 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  of  action 
therein,  lest  any  one  should  presumptuously 
agine,  that  seeing  church  goverumeut  carries  much 
the  appearance  of  outward  economy  and  civil  p: 
ceedings,  human  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  are 
sufficient  to  m.iuage  it.  If  any  fall  into  such  a 
dangerous  error,  it  must  be  for  want  of  duly  con 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  engaged  in 
it  being  no  other  than  what  appertains  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  promotion 
thereof  on  earth  :  which  kingdom  man  by  nature 
cannot  see  or  understand.  It  is  written,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  and  they  cannot  know 
his  kingdom,  nor  how  to  act  properly  therein  ui 
the  Supreme  Head,  whom  they  know  not. — John 
Griffitli. 


Seimd  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  Camden  School  for  Colored  Adults. 

lo  the  Association  if  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Colored  Persons. — The  Com- 
mittee who  have  had  charge,  during  the  past  ses- 
sion, of  the  school  in  South  Camden,  N.  J.,  re- 
port, that  in  accordance  with  the  discretionary 
power  given  them  by  a  minute  of  the  Association, 
dated  Tenth  mo.  11th,  1861,  to  open  the  above 
mentioned  school  should  they  be  able  to  procure 
cient  funds  for  the  purpose,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  at  their  meeting  in  the  Eleventh  month, 
to  do  so,  having  received  information  to  warrant 
them  in  believing  that  the  means  of  defraying  the 
expenses  would  be  forthcoming  before  the  usual 
time  of  ending  the  session. 

Four  teachers  were  engaged  at  the  outset,  but 
the  number  of  female  scholars  preponderating,  an 
additional  female  teacher  was  soon  added.  The 
attendance  of  scholars  on  the  first  evening  i 
and  the  whole  number  entered  up  to  the  close  of 
the  session  was  121.  The  weather  during  much 
of  the  time,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  very  in 
element,  rendering  the  walking  unpleasant,  particu 
larly  to  a  class  who  are  often  unprovided  with  good 
shoes;  and  in  addition;  many  live  at  a  considcra 
ble  distance  from  the  school-house;  the  smallpox 
also  prevailed  to  perhaps  more  than  usual  extent 
among  the  colored  residents  of  Camden,  and  one 
of  the  most  industrious  female  scholars  fell 
tim  to  it  after  a  short  illness,  while  others  were 
kept  away  temporarily,  nursing  their  relations 
All  the  above  causes  operated  to  diminish  the  ave 
rage  for  the  session,  which  was  about  34;  for  the 
previous  session  it  was  near  40.  While  this  would 
indicate  that  the  benefits  of  the  Association  had 
not  been  extended  to  quite  as  great  a  number  as 
during  the  winter  of  1660  and  1861,  an  agreeable 
ofiset  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  number  were  very 
faithful  in  their  attendance,  and  made  the  best  use 
of  the  time  and  opportunities  aff'orded.  Several 
cases  might  be  cited  of  individuals  who  progressed 
from  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  to  th 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  some  ease,  and 
who  thankfully  acknowledge  the  exertions  of  the 
Association  as  affording  them  the  only  chance  they 
had  had  for  this  kind  of  self-improvement  since 
their  childhood,  or  during  their  whole  lifetin 
The  committee  may  state  that  these  instances  ha 
been  so  encouraging,  as  amply  to  repay  them  for 
any  personal  inconvenience  they  may  have  under 
gone,  and  they  trust  that  it  will  aff'ord  satisfaction 
also  to  those  who  have  contributed  their  means  to 
this  institution. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  have  consisted  mainly 
of  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  in  which  some  have  advanced  a 
the  reduction  of  compound  numbers,  with  the  use 
of  the  tables  frequently,  in  which  the  whole  school 
joined,  and  occasional  instruction  on  the  maps  of 
the  United  States.  The  committee  in  their  semi 
weekly  visits  have  also  given  familiar  lectures  upon 
such  subjects  as  the  human  eye,  Liberia,  the  United 
States,  &c.,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  advantage 
in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  usual  routine 
aflbrding  some  new  subjects  for  thought. 

The  school  was  closed  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
Second  month  27lh,  when  about  70  scholars  were 
present,  and  some  members  of  the  committee  and 
other  friends;  some  of  the  men  in  taking  leave  of 
the  teachers  and  committee,  spoke  with  graiitude 
of  the  exertion  which  had  been  made  ou  their  be 
half,  and  expressed  their  desire  for  the  continuance 
of  the  school  another  year,  when  they  thought  the 
attendance  might  probably  be  greater  than  during 
the  present  session. 


They  were  encouraged  to  keep  up  their  efforts 
during  the  vacation  of  the  school,  and  to  be  care-  ' 
ful  to  give  their  children  an  opportunity  for  learn-  ' 
ing,  after  which  they  separated  with  much  good 
feeling,  many  coming  up  to  shake  hands  with  the  '■ 
managers  and  teachers.  The  following  are  a  few  ' 
of  the  letters  which  were  also  read  on  the  same 
occasion  ;  the  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been 
in  some  instances  corrected. 
"  Kaign 

"  To  the  Committee: 

"  Esteemed  Friends;  this  is  to  inform  you  how, 
very  much  I  am  obliged  for  the  opportunity  ol 
coming  to  this  school  and  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  cipher  a  little  in  the  first  of  the  arith- 
metic. When  I  first  came  to  school  here,  last 
winter,  I  knew  very  little  more  than  my  letters. 
I  hope  my  friends  will  still  continue  the  school,  as' 
they  are  doing  so  much  good  for  us  poor  folks  tha; 
cannot  [get]  an  education  in  any  other  way;  anc 
I  intend  to  improve  it  well  if  possible.  But  ] 
know  not  how  to  thank  the  committee  and  teach- 
ers enough.  No  more,  but  respectfully  [your' 
scholar, 

To  his  friends. 

(signed)  Chas.  T.  Gardener."    ' 

"  To  t1i£  Committee : 

"Esteemed  Friends; — I  take  this  way  to  lei 
you  know  how  glad  I  am  for  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  this  school,  learning  to  read  and 
write  a  little,  and  also  to  cypher  some.  When  ] 
first  came  to  this  school  I  did  not  know  anything 
much  but  my  letters.  I  hope  my  friends  will  con- 
tinue the  school,  and  then  I  can  learn  more,  and: 
make  a  belter  use  of  what  I  have  learnt;  if  not' 
I  shall  have  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
Your  friend, 

(signed)  John  Madden." 

"Camden,  Feb.  the  27th,  18C2. 

"  Teacliers, 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing you  with  a  few  lines,  and  expressing  mj 
thanks  towards  the  teachers,  for  the  interest  thej 
have  taken  in  trying  to  improve  me  in  spelling 
reading,  arithmetic  and  writing,  which  I  kue« 
very  imperfectly  before  I  attended  very  regularlj 
last  winter.  I  did  really  improve  a  great  dea 
more  than  I  expected.  I  was  very  much  pleasec 
with  my  teachers,  and  likewise  the  committee.  ]i 
think  they  have  abundance  of  patience  to  comi 
over  through  all  the  storms  for  our  benefit ;  W( 
ought  to  appreciate  it  more  than  we  do,  by  attend 
ing  more  regularly.  I  was  not  able  to  attend  tbi: 
winter  on  account  of  sickness,  but  I  would  havi 
liked  to,  very  much.  I  both  thank  the  teacher: 
and  committee.  I  hereby  close,  expressing  my 
warmest  thanks  to  them.  j 

Yours  respectfully,  I 

(signed)  Margaret  Kincade." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  Evans,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


For  "The  Friend."  i 

B10«R.\PH1CAI   SKEICDKS 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  memberil 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pliiladelphia. 

WILLIAM    FOULKE. 

William  Foulke  was  a  grandson  of  Edwart  I 
Foulke,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Gwynedd,  ant 
was  born  there  in  the  year  1708.  His  parent  | 
were  religious  and  consistent  members  of  the  re  ■ 
ligious   Society  of  Friends,  and  he  was  educatec  I 
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in  those  religious  principles  of  the  Truth  of  which  [enabled  to  set  to  those  around  her,  made  her  very 
they  had  been  convinced  and  were  living  examples  useful  and  caused  her  to  bo  much  beloved.  Iler 
of.  The  guarded  education  he  received  from  his  father,  who  was  gathtred  to  receive  the  reward  of 
pious  parents,  and  more  especially  the  tendering  [faithful  dedication  to  his  Blessed  Saviour,  when  she 
visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  to  which,  through  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  remem- 
mercy,  he  gave  heed  from  his  early  youth,  caused  brance  of  her  filial  love  and  kindness,  outstripping 
hisconduct  and  conversation  to  be  exemplary.  As  |fili:il  duty,  her  affectionate  conduct  in  the  family, 
he  gave  diligent  heed  to  the  instructions  of  the  her  exemplary  walk  in  the  world,  declared  before 
Holy  Spirit,  he  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  |  his  close  "  that  she  bad  never  disobeyed  him,  and 
things,  and  became  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  that  she  was  his  comfort." 

church;  he  was  also  instructed  thereby  to  walk  in  In  an  account  left  by  her,  enumerating  the  bless- 
faithfulness  amongst  men,  filling  up  the  social  and  jings  conferred  upon  her  in  early  life,  she  mentions 
domestic  duties  with  loving  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  advantages  derived  from  her  religious  parents, 
In  the  year  1734,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  and  the  sober,  religious  education  she  had  received. 
Jones,  at  Gwynedd,  to  whom  he  proved  a  faithful  j  She  however  estimated  far  above  all  outward  bless- 


and  loving  husband.  From  the  testimony  of  his 
friends,  it  appears  that  his  character  as  a  husband, 
a  father,  a  master,  a  neighbour,  his  hospitality  and 
iharity  to  the  poor,  much  endeared  him  to  his 
'amily,  his  friends,  and  his  neighbours.  He  was  a 
,nan  of  integrity,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  promote  in  all  around  him.  He  was 
ijlessed  with  a  happy  talent  for  composing  diffcr- 
Jsnces,  and  through  the  Lord's  assisting  grace,  for 
I'eclaiming  offenders.  In  these  useful  services  he 
vas  much  employed  by  his  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, 
he  Prince  of  Peace,  who  laid  down  his  own  life 
or  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

He  was  an  overseer  and  elder  of  Gwynedd 
ineeting,  and  was  faithful  in  the  arduous  services 
ifhich  thereby  devolved  upon  him.  For  a  few 
Qouths  before  the  close  of  his  life  his  health  was 
leclining,  and  through  the  painful  period  of  his 
lingering  disease,  he  manifested  great  resignation, 
ind  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  termina- 
lion  of  his  earthly  life  with  calmness.  The  day 
lefore  his  death,  a  friend  remarked  to  him,  what  a 
lomfortable  reflection  it  must  be  as  he  was  draw- 
ng  near  to  the  close  of  life,  that  he  had  filled  up 
|he  station  allotted  him,  in  a  good  degree  of  faith- 
lulness.  On  this,  he  meekly  replied,  "  I  have  no 
light  when  my  change  may  be, — I  endeavour  to 
!'e  resigned, — I  have  not  anything  to  boast  of, — I 
ave  not  anything  to  expect  from  any  works  I  have 
jlone.  It  was  but  little, — but  I  have  experienced 
bat  the  Lord,  in  whom  I  trust,  is  merciful,  having 
edeemed  my  soul  from  destruction.  I  much  desire 
0  be  within  the  pale  of  happiness, — somewhere 
'ithin  the  door,  where  I  may  find  a  quiet  habita- 
on."  He  remained  sensible  to  the  last,  saying 
iist  before  his  close,  "  the  pains  of  death  are  hard 
b  bear."'  His  decease  took  place  Eighth  month 
SOth,  1775,  being  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 


1  SARAH   MORRIS. 

I  Sarah  Morris,  a  daughter  of  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Morris  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
hia,  in  the  year  1704.  Her  parents  were  valuable 
liembers  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and 
er  father  a  much  esteemed  minister  of  the  gos- 
lel  of  Christ.  She  was  favoured  with  a  careful 
jjligiously  guarded  education — was  brought  up  in 
;ie  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  in  a  dili- 
ent  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  and  was 
1  early  life  made  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ircs,  and  was  by  the  precepts  of  her  parents,  and 
leir  pious  examples,  shown  the  advantage  and  ne- 
jssity  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of 


visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  to  hi 
soul, — whereby  she  was  made  sensible  of  the 
touches  of  bis  love.  These  merciful  visitations 
she  testifies  were  granted  her  in  infancy,  and 
through  every  period  of  her  extended  life.  Through 
submission  to  the.se  it  was,  that  she  witnessed  pre 
servation  in  a  good  degree,  from  the  follies,  the 
vanities,  the  corruptions  of  the  world.  In  those 
too,  she  found  comfort  and  support,  amid  all  the 
trials,  the  troubles,  the  difliculties  of  life.  Al 
though  regarded  as  a  very  religiously  minded  young 
woman,  one  greatly  desiring  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  seeking  for  herself 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  rather  than  the  plea- 
sures and  treasures  of  this  world,  yet  she  found  the 
necessity  of  seeking  after  and  labouring  after  a  state 
of  greater  attainment. 

One  of  her  sisters,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, whom  she  says  "  I  entirely  loved,"  having 
deceased,  she  was  led  in  her  sorrow  to  ponder  more 
deeply  than  ever  on  the  uncertainty,  and  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  all  temporal  blessings.  During 
this  season  of  afiliction,  she  found  her  desire  after 
heavenly  things  quickened,  and  she  says;  "strong 
cries  were  raised  in  my  soul  that  I  might  be  brouglit 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance,  and  a  more  constant 
abiding  with  Him,  who  is  the  beloved  of  souls; 
He  who  by  the  secret  touches  of  Divine  goodness 
had  raised  such  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, that  aiy  soul  could  not  be  satisfied  short 
of  it.  After  it  had  pleased  God  to  incline  my 
mind  to  seek  after  a  more  full  enjoyment  of  that 
inward  life  and  virtue  which  is  communicated,  and 
conveyed  to  the  soul  through  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  was  visited  with  sickness,  in  which 
1  had  so  near  a  prospect  of  eternity,  that  I  seemed 
just  entering  into  it.  Oh !  then,  the  emptiness  and 
vanity  of  all  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  friend- 
ships, appeared  in  a  clear  and  strong  light ;  noth- 
ing but  the  hope  of  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  seemed  of  any  value, — and  that  hope 
the  Lord  was  pleased  at  that  time  in  some  degree 
to  afford  me.  Yet  I  thought  I  saw  [in  myself]  a 
great  deficiency,  and  was  made  to  desire  of  the 
Lord  that  if  it  was  his  will  to  restore  me,  he  would 
enable  me  to  live  more  closely  to  his  teachings,  and 
to  follow  him  more  fully  than  I  had  hitherto  done." 

After  this,  a  state  of  great  exercise  and  trial 
came  upon  her, — affliction  of  mind,  with  pain  of 
body, — temptations  and  buffetiugs  of  Satan,  whilst 
piritual  comfort  and  refreshment  were  apparently 
vithheld.  Yet  the  Lord  secretly  sustained  her, 
and  she  felt  the  assurance  in  and  through  all,  that 


my  heart,  for  it  was  his  own  work,  was  pleased 
graciously  to  shower  down  of  the  heavenly  rain, 
by  which  my  soul  was  greatly  comforted  and  re- 
freshed. In  a  true  sight  and  sense  of  my  own 
nothingness  and  inability  to  do  anything  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  without  his  help,  my  spirit  was 
greatly  humbled  before  him,  and  a  resignation  was 
wrought  in  my  will  to  be  given  up  in  all  things  to 
Him,  who  had  enabled  my  soul  to  praise  him  upon 
the  banks  of  deliverance,  from  great  and  sore  troubles 
and  conflicts.  These  were  unknown  to  any  in  that 
day, — for  the  Lord  was  my  refuge  and  sure  hiding- 
place,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing  was  I 
kept.  In  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  Divine  love,  light, 
and  hope,  I  was  at  times  made  to  say,  surely  noth- 
ing shall  ever  be  able  to  make  a  separation  from 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 


pintual  strength.  The  outward  instruction  she  the  trials  she  was  passing  through  were°to  prepare 
;3ceived,_  was  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of  the  her  for  his  service.  Under  this  assurance,  she  was 
lloly  Spirit,  by  submission  to  the  inward  guidance  prepared  at  that  Bethel  to  enter  into  this  solemn 
Ihereol,  she  became  in  a  good  degree,  even  in  early  engagement  of  soul:  "  If  thou,  O  Lord,  will  be 
ie,  very  circumspect  in  her  walk  amongst  her  with  me,  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and  give  me  bread 
ihoolmates  and  in  her  father's  family.     She   was  [to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 

I   a  very  benevolent   disposition,  and    her  great  and    bring  me   to   my  heavenly  Father's  house  in  ,  .uo  .^^^  ,^  .....     ..^ -. -^ 

lindness  to  others,  joined  to  the  good  example,  peace,  thou  shalt  be  my  God  and  I  will  serve  thee."  j  kills  a  strong  rat  in  lessthan  a 
jliich  through  the  Lord's  assisting  grace,  she  wa8|She  says,  "  the  Lord,  who  knows  the  tenderness  of  ;the  most  frantic  struggles,  and 


From  "The  Lcianre  Hour." 

Bashikoaay  ints. 

In  the  forests  of  Equatorial  Africa  are  found 
va.st  numbers  of  ants,  some  of  whose  tribes  are  so 
terrible  to  man  and  even  to  the  beasts  of  the  wood, 
from  their  venomous  bites,  their  fierce  temper  and 
voracity,  that  their  path  is  freely  abandoned  to 
them,  and  they  may  well  be  called  lords  of  the 
forest.  There  are  many  different  species  of  ants 
found  in  these  regions,  all  differing  widely  in  their 
choice  of  food,  the  quality  of  their  venom,  the  man- 
ner of  their  attack,  or  the  time  of  their  operation. 
The  most  remarkable  and  most  dreaded  of  all  is, 
the  Baskikouay .  "  This  ant,"  says  Du  Chaillu 
in  his  "  African  Travels,"  "  also  called  nchounou 
by  the  Mpongwe,  is  very  abundant  in  the  whole 
region  I  have  travelled  over  in  Africa,  and  is  the 
most  voracious  creature  I  ever  met.  It  is  the 
dread  of  all  living  animals,  from  the  leopard  to 
the  smallest  insect. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  build  a  nest  or  home 
of  any  kind.  At  any  rate,  they  carry  nothing 
away,  but  eat  all  their  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is 
their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a  long 
regular  line — a  line  about  two  inches  broad  and 
often  several  miles  in  length.  All  along  this  line 
are  larger  ants  which  act  as  officers,  stand  outside 
the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army  in  order. 
If  they  come  to  a  place  where  there  are  no  trees 
to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  heat  they  can- 
not bear,  they  immediately  make  underground 
tunnels,  through  which  the  whole  army  passes  in 
columns  to  the  forest  beyond.  These  tunnels  are 
four  or  five  feet  underground,  and  are  used  only 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  or  during  a  storm. 

"  When  they  grow  hungry,  the  long  file  spreads 
itself  through  the  forest  in  a  front  line,  and  attacks 
and  devours  all  it  overtakes  with  a  fury  which  is 
quite  irresistible.  The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly 
before  this  attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their 
lives.  Every  animal  that  lives  in  their  line  of 
march  is  chased.  They  seem  to  understand  and 
act  upon  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate, 
with  great  speed,  their  heaviest  forces  upon  the 
point  of  attack.  In  an  incredible  short  space  of 
time  the  mouse,  or  dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer,  is 
overwhelmed,  killed,  eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton 
only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.     Many  a 
time  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water  to 
save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable  agony 
from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who  had  got 
into  my  clothes.      When  they  enter  a  house,  they 
clear  it  of  all  living  things.     Cockroaches  are  de- 
voured in  an  in^lant.     Rats  and  mice  spring  round 
house  in  |the  room  in  vain.     An  overwhelming  force  of  ants 
minute,  in  spite  of 
in  less  than  ano- 
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ther  miDute  its  boDes  are  stripped.     Every  living 

tbing  in  tbe  bouse  is  devoured.  Tbey  will  not 
toucb  vegetable  matter.  Tbus  tbey  are  in  re- 
ality very  useful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  tbe 
negroes,  wbo  bave  tbeir  buts  cleaned  of  all  tbe 
abounding  vermin,  sucb  as  immense  cockroacbes 
and  centipedes,  at  least  several  times  a  year. 

"  Wben  on  tbeir  marcb,  the  insect-world  flies 
belore  tbem,  and  1  bave  often  bad  tbe  approacb 
of  a  bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this 
means.  Wherever  tbey  go  they  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Tbeir  manner  of 
attack  is  an  impetuous  leaj).  Instantly  the  strong 
pincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when 
the  piece  gives  way.  At  sucb  times  this  little  ani- 
mal seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury  which  causes 
it  to  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety,  and  to  seek 
only  tbe  conquest  of  its  prey.  The  bite  ia  very 
painful. 

"  The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  for- 
mer times  exposed  in  tbe  path  of  the  bashikouay 
ants,  as  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting  them  to 
death. 

"  Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain 
to  be  related.  Wben,  on  their  line  of  marcb,  they 
require  to  cross  a  narrow  stream,  they  throw  them- 
selves across  and  form  a  tunnel— a  living  tunnel 
— connecting  two  trees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  little  stream,  whenever  tbey  can  find 
such  to  facilitate  tbe  operation.  This  is  done  with 
great  speed,  and  is  effected  by  a  great  number  of 
ants,  each  of  which  clings  with  its  fore  claws  to  its 
next  neighbour's  body  or  bind  claws.  Thus  they 
form  a  high  safe  tubular  bridge,  through  which  the 
whole  vast  regiment  marches  in  regular  order.  If 
disturbed,  or  if  the  arch  is  broken  by  tbe  violence 
of  some  animal,  tbey  instantly  attack  the  offender 
with  the  greatest  animosity. 

"  The  bashikouay  have  the  sense  of  smell  finely 
developed,  as  indeed  have  all  the  ants  I  know,  and 
they  are  guided  very  much  by  it.  Tbey  are  larger 
than  any  ant  we  bave  in  America,  being  at  least 
half  an  inch  long,  and  are  armed  with  very  power- 
ful fore  legs  and  sharp  jaws,  with  which  tbey  bite. 
They  are  red  or  dark-brown  in  colour.  Their 
numbers  are  so  great  that  one  does  not  like  to  en- 
ter into  calculations  ;  but  I  bave  seen  one  continu- 
ous line  passing  at  a  good  speed  a  particular  place 
for  tuclve  hours.  Tbe  reader  may  imagine  for 
himself  how  many  millions  on  millions  there  may 
have  been  contained  here." 

A  tender  exhortation  for  those  in  early  life. — 
How  afi'ectionately  do  I  desire  that  those  in  early 
life,  of  every  description,  who  are  objects  of  my 
tender  and  earnest  solicitude,  may  choose  the  Lord 
for  their  portion,  and  tbe  God  of  Jacob  for  tbe  lot 
of  their  inheritance;  that  by  a  strict  attention  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  obedience  to  the  gradual 
unfoldings  of  divine  counsel,  they  may  become 
qualified  to  show  forth  bis  praise  :  then  will  tbe 
many  gracious  promises  lelt  upon  sacred  record  for 
the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  the  bumble 
and  sincere  christian,  be  verified  in  their  joyful 
experience :  the  Lord  tbeir  God  will  delight 
to  bless  them  with  the  frequent  incomes  of  bis 
light  and  life  :  He  will  be  unto  theoi  a  rock  of 
defence  in  every  season  of  conflict,  a  gracious  pre 
server  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  tbe  everlast 
ing  source  of  efi'ectual  help  and  consolation,  ii 
times  of  adversity  ;  so  that  "  neither  heights  no 
depths,"  nor  any  of  tbe  varied  dispensations  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  "  will  ever  be  able  to  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Je- 
sus our  Lord." — Ann  Crowky.  F.  L.,  vol.  1th, 
p.  476. 


A  Testimmiy  of  Lgdia  Hawksworth,  England, 
1783. — Towards  tbe  close  of  her  life  she  was  tried 

th  great  affliction  of  body,  by  illness;  and  to 
all  human  apprehension,  the  lamp  of  life,  as  her- 
self expressed  it,  was  just  extinguished.  At  this 
time  she  dictated  to  a  friend  some  things  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  her  mind  ;  among  which 
were  tbe  following  advice  and  observations  : 

Let  ministers  be  careful  not  to  judge  too  highly 
of  any  of  their  services:  for  it  is  only  when  the 
breath  of  the  Lord  blows  through  tbe  trumpet,  that 
life  and  baruiony  are  known,  and  the  great  truth 
is  evinced,  that  it  is  only  bis  own  works  that  praise 
him,  or  benefit  tbe  churches :  nothing  that  man 
can  do.  In  most  places,  tbe  elders  want  to  stand 
deeper  in  Jordan.  A  more  unreserved,  total  sac- 
rifice of  tbe  world  must  be  made,  and  even  the 
accursed  thing  cast  out  of  some  of  tbeir  tents,  be- 
fore they  can  stand  as  valiants  for  the  Lord's  cause 
upon  earth.  Every  shekel  of  pure  gold  in  the 
sanctuary  ever  bad,  and  still  must  bave,  the  sig- 
nature of  hullness  upon  it :  for  what  is  of  man  is 
but  man  :  tbe  Lord  blowetb  upon  it,  and  lo,  it  is 
nothing,  however  specious  in  the  eyes  of  man. 

I  see  clearly  that  uJten  ilie  ancient  simplicity 
and  purity  are  known  again  amongst  us,  then 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  appear  as  in  Jormer\ 
years ;  and  bis  praise  sound  forth  through  all  th" 
churches.  Therefore,  under  the  fresh  flowings  of 
gospel  love,  I  salute  my  beloved  friends  everywhere, 
and  bid  tbem  farewell  in  tbe  Lord."— Pie/;/  Pro- 
motid,  vol.  iii. 

The  Mirage  of  Life. 
Tbe  most  melancholy  life  is  that  of  tbe  professed 
merrymaker.     You  remember  tbe  answer  of  the 

')egone  stranger,  when  tbe  physician  advised 
to  go  and  hear  the  great  comedian  of  the  day 
— "  You  should  go  and  hear  Matthews."  "Alas! 
sir,  I  am  Matthews  1"  Akin  to  which  is  tbe  account 
of  one  wbo  for  many  years  manufactured  mirth 
for  tbe  great  metropolis,  the  writer  of  diverting 
-tories,  and  tbe  soul  of  every  festive  party  which 
?as  able  to  secure  bis  presence.  But  even  when! 
keeping  all  tbe  company  in  a  blaze  of  hilarity,  his 
own  heart  was  broken  ;  and  at  one  of  these  bois- 
terous scenes,  glimpsing  bis  own  pale  visage  in  the 
;las3,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is.  I  look 
ust  as  I  am — done  up  in  mind,  in  body,  and  purse"! 
— and  went  home  to  sicken  and  die.  And  who 
can  read  this  passage  without  recalling  one  who 
as,  sixty  years  ago,  tbe  nio^t  dazzling  speaker  in 
our  British  Parliament,  whose  bow  had  as  many 
strings  as  life  has  pleasures — the  wit,  tbe  orator,: 
the  dramatist,  tbe  statesman,  the  boon  companion 
and  tbe  confidant  of  princes?  But  when  "  wine" 
bad  quenched  the  "  wisdom ;  "  wben  riot  had  bloated , 
the  countenance,  and  debt  bad  dispersed  tbe  friends' 
of  the  man  of  pleasure;  when  in  splendid  rows  bis 
books  stood  on  the  shelves  of  tbe  brokers,  and  the 
very  portrait  of  his  wife  had  disappeared — on  a 
wretched  pallet,  trembling  for  fear  of  a  prison,  thel 
gloomy,  forsaken   worldling  closed   his  eyes  on  a' 

ne  which  be  was  loth  to  quit,  but  wbich  showed  j 

wish  to  detain  him — leaving  "  no  profit  under 
the  sun,"  and  without  any  prospect  beyond  it. 

Nor  can  we  promise  a  satisfaction  more  solid  to 
the  godless  virtuoso.  Every  other  year  the  public 
is  startled  with  some  grand  explosion.  A  great 
tower  of  Babel  comes  toppling  down.  Then  come 
the  excavators — tbe  collectors  who  carry  o2'  tbe 
curiosities  to  decorate  other  toy-sbop«,  and  the 
builders  who  buy  the  bricks,  in  order  to  construct 
new  Babels  elsewhere. 

Not  long  ago  a  wealthy  compatriot  erected  sucb 
a  palace  for  bis  pride,  and  reared  it  with  such 
impatience,  that  the  workmen  plied  tbeir  labours 


night  and  day.  Wben  finished,  "  a  wall,  nearl 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  i 
Within  this  circlescarcely  any  visitors  were  allowei 
to  pass.  In  sullen  grandeur  the  owner  dwelt  alone  \ 
shunning  converse  with  tbe  world  around.  Majestl' 
itself  was  desirous  of  visiting  this  wonderful  domain'] 
but  was  refused  admittance.  .  .  .  Itsinterio 
was  fitted  with  all  the  splendor  wbich  art  anc 
wealth  could  create.  Gold  and  silver  cups  anil 
vases  were  so  numerous  that  they  dazzled  the  eye  \ 
and,  looking  round  at  tbe  cabinets  and  candelabrifl 
and  ornaments  which  decorated  the  apartment*^ 
was  like  standing  in  the  treasury  of  an  Eastern 
prince."  But  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-yea' 
failed  to  support  this  magnificence,  and  the  gate 
wbich  "refused  admittance  to  a  monarch  wer| 
thrust  open  by  a  sheriff's  ofiieer;"  and  whilst  it! 
architect  pined  in  unpitied  solitude,  tbe  gorgeou 
structure  was  pulled  down  by  its  new  ownei, 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  the  structure  whiel' 
stands,  and  it  is  the  architect  who  becomes  thr 
ruin.  Many  of  you  have  visited  Versailles.  A 
you  stood  upon  its  terraces,  or  surveyed  its  pictur©; 
furlong  after  furlong,  or  wandered  among  its  en. 
chanted  fountains,  did  it  strike  you,  How  fresh  aD(, 
splendid  is  Versailles  1  how  insignificant  is  now  it 
author !  Or  did  you  think  of  that  gloomy  daji 
wben,  in  one  of  its  chambers,  lay  dying  tbe  monll 
arch  wbo  has  identified  Versailles  with  bis  royal 
revelries,  and  near  tbe  silken  couch  a  throng  o' 
courtiers  lingered,  not  in  tears, — not  anxious  tr 
detain  his  spirit — not  sedulous  to  soothe  tbe  la&! 
moments  of  mortal  anguish  ;  but  wearying  till  thai' 
old  master  would  make  an  end  of  it  and  die,  thai^ 
they  might  rush  away  and  congratulate  bis  sue' 
cessor?  And  did  you  think  that  thus  it  is  wit! 
every  one  who  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  ant| 
who  is  not  rich  towards  God  ?  Did  you  think  c 
him  who  said  to  bis  soul,  wben  be  bad  built  large 
barns,  "Soul,  thou  bast  goods  laid  up  for  maa 
years  ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ; 
and  to  whom  God  said,  "Thou  fool,  this  nighl 
shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee;  then  whos 
shall  these  things  be  ?" — Dr.  James  Hamilton. 

Our  Religious  Society. — With  respect  to  on 
religious  Society,  I  trust  it  may  yet  be  said,  "  Oh 
Israel,  wbo  is  like  unto  thee  ?"  but  my  fears  hav 
been  many,  lest,  through  the  subtlety  of  tbe  set 
pent,  we  should  more  and  more  lose  this  distiuctioi 
and  become  mingled  with  tbe  world  in  its  spirit 
and  lest  bis  various  transformations  should  eve 
prevail  with  many,  unto  tbe  removing  them  froi 
their  places,  like  tbe  dragon  with  bis  tail  drawin 
down  the  stars  from  heaven ;  for  we  bave  becom 
so  wise,  and  so  liberal,  that,  even  with  divers  < 
those  first  in  rank  amongst  us,  many  things,  one 
deemed  highly  inconsistent  with  our  holy  profe^i 
sion,  are  yielded  to  with  impunity.  It  seems  to 
few,  that  some  inexperienced  minds  are  in  dange 
of  going  out  to  meet  that,  and  of  settling  dowa  i 
that  which  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  gospel  leads  from 
and  so  a  scattering  day,  even  in  this  respect,  aj 
pears  to  tbreaten,  and  in  many  ways  are  we  like! 
to  be  spoiled.— 5a/aA  [Lynes]  Grubb.     1821.   i 

Big  Words  and  Small  Ideas. — Big  words  ai 
great  favourites  with  people  of  small  ideas  and  wea 
conceptions.  They  are  often  employed  by  menil 
mind,  when  they  wish  to  use  language  that  ma 
best  conceal  their  thoughts.  With  i'ew  exception 
however,  illiterate  and  half  educated  pers ms  u; 
more  "  big  words,"  than  people  of  thorough  educi 
tion. 

It  is  a  very  common,  but  very  egregious,  mi 
take  to  suppose  that  long  words  are  more  gentei 
than  short  ones — ^jost  as  the  same  sort  of  peop 
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imagine  high  colours  and  flashy  figures  improve 
the  style  of  dress.  They  are  the  kind  of  folks 
who  don't  begin,  but  always  "  commence."  They 
3on't  live,  but  "  reside."  They  don't  go  to  bed, 
but  mysteriously  "  retire."  They  don't  eat  and 
irink,  but  "  partake  of  refreshments."  They  are 
aever  sick,  but  "  extremely  indisposed."  And  in- 
stead of  dying,  at  last,  they  "decease." 

The  strength  of  the  English  language  is  in  the 
ihort  words — chiefly  uiono.-^yllables  of  Saxon  deri- 
vation— and  people  who  are  in  earnest  seldom  use 
ray  other.  Love,  hate,  anger,  grief,  joy,  express 
hemselves  in  short  words  and  direct  sentences 
vhile  cunning,  falsehood  and  afi'ectation,  delight  in 
That  Horace  calls  verba  sesquipdalia — words  a 
'  foot  and  a  half  long." 


*  *  *  "  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the 
DOSt  divine  fruits  of  Christianity,  like  those  of  the 
rivate  christian,  blossom  in  secret.  As  nature  is 
oisy  only  when  she  rends  asunder,  but  is  silent 
'hen  she  brings  forth;  so  it  is  the  abuse  of  divine 
ower,  which  is  more  narrated  in  history;  while  none 
nows  its  blessed  influences,  except  only  the  sufi'erer 
bo  is  refreshed,  and  tbe  angel  who  numbers  his 
ried  tears.  And  who  is  there  that  has  ever  sat 
y,  as  a  curious  spectator,  at  that  exhibition  which 
:  all  others  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
here  the  heart  falls  into  rebellion  against  itself, 
id  flaming  lust,  and  smouldering  rancour,  amid 
ifinite  contests,  are  extinguished  by  the  tears  of 
a  humility  which  lies  low  before  God!  There 
rst,  yea  there,  where  not  even  the  eye  of  the 
iristian  brother  may  cast  a  glance,  is  the  excel- 
ncy  aud  glory  of  Him  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit, 
Vif/e  smokes  an  incense  more  precious  to  the 
ord,  than  all  the  aloe  of  the  most  fragrant 
)od  works ;  since  nothing  is  greater  before  God 
an  the  proud  human  heart  humbling  itself  and 
vesting  itself  of  its  hidden  selfishness,  before  his 
iming  eye." — Tholuck's  ^'Nature  and  Moral 
ifluence  of  HeaUienism." 

Good  Servants.— \i hell  so  many  housekeepers 
e  complaining  of  incompetent  and  inefiicient  ser- 
ints  in  their  homes,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with 
stimony  like  the  following,  of  an  opposite  char- 
ter, from  Lydia  H.  Sigourney :  "  It  has  been 
y  good  fortune  to  have  employed  several  who 
jre  faithful  in  their  service,  and  reciprocated  every 
;pression  of  kiudness.  This  alleviated,  on  their 
irt,  any  sense  of  hardship,  and  made  their  exer- 
)ns  a  pleasure.     I  greatly  valued  every  evidence 

their  attachment,  and   though   the   complexion 

some  of  them  had  a  darker  shade,  they  were  to 
B  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  Indeed,  those  of 
e  latter  description  have  seemed  to  me  inclined 

put  more  heart  into  their  work,  and  therefore  to 
U  more  forth  in  return.  Twenty-five  years  was 
served  by  such  a  one,  to  whom  our  interests  were 
r  own,  who  delighted  to  see  our  guests,  exulted 

our  joys,  and  in  our  bereavemeuts  sympathized, 
flference  of  color  was  no  barrier  to  friendship, 
id  since  her  death,  the  desire  of  being  served  from 
rsonal  regard  still  remains  with  me,  a  search, 
rhaps  an  illusion.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  an- 
3er,  whose  face  and  form  are  among  my  earliest 
3ollections.  She  was  not  of  the  African  race, 
,t  a  specimen  of  the  honest  New  England  cha- 
cter,  and  a  native  of  beautiful  Norwich,  my  own 
rthplace.  She  must  have  been  in  full  prime 
len  I  first  remember  her  and  her  attentions  to 
y  childhood.  An  adept  was  she  in  the  culinary 
t,  in  neatness,  the  spirit  of  order,  and  the  care 
er  every  article  that  appertained  to  her  dominion. 
:  the  virtues  that  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  unas- 
tning  industry  she  was  a  model.  Possessed  of  good 


capacities,  diligent,  truthful,  and  not  lightly  given 
to  change,  the  hearts  of  those  whom  she  served 
might  safely  trust  to  her.  The  integrity  aud  punctu 
ality  which  were  essentials  in  the  training  of  the 
olden  time  were  inherent  in  her  character,  and 
from  their  habitual  practice  no  temptation  caused 
her  to  swerve.  She  had  a  deep  respect  for  know- 
ledge, and  employed  her  intervals  of  leisure  in  the 
perusal  of  useful  books.  Whatever  she  undertook 
was  well  and  thoroughly  done,  and  the  interests 
of  those  under  whose  roof  she  dwelt  were  her  own. 
Great  kindness  of  heart  had  she  for  the  sick  and 
sorrowful,  aud  spared  no  pains  either  in  nights  of 
watching  or  other  offices  of  aid,  to  relieve  them  ac- 
cording to  her  ability.  She  had  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  a  wisdom  of  speech,  for  she  was  not 
given  to  much  talking,  which  won  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  her." 


Selected. 

THREE  REQUISITES  OF  A  TEACHER,  LOVE,  HOPE, 

PATIENCE. 
O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rul 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happj  faces; 
Love,  Hope,  aad  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces. 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it, — so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Jletninks,  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show. 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  robes  that  touching,  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distiaclly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 


If  Hope  prostrate  lii 


Oh  part  them  nev 
Love  too  will 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive  ; 
And,  bending  o'er  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies  :— 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 

Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtasked  at  length. 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way, 
'rhen,  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth. 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 

^^_^___       S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Cattk  Comforts. — A  writer  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  says:— "I  hear  and  read  a  great 
deal  about  having  good  horses,  fat  cattle,  and  the 
like;  also,  a  good  deal  about  feeding  them  on  this 
or  that,  but  I  don't  hear  much  about  trying  to 
make  our  stock  comfortable  and  positively  happy. 
I  want  my  cattle  and  horses  not  only  to  live  but 
to  enjoy  life  as  they  go  along,  just  as  their  master 
does.  A  really  good-hearted  man  will  take  pains 
to  please  and  gratify  his  domestic  animals;  he  will 
strive  to  attach  them  to  his  person,  so  that  they 
will  know  his  voice  and  step,  aud  always  be  glad 
to  sec  him.  Do  you  get  my  idea  'I  Well,  this  is 
the  way  I  work  it  :— In  cold  weather,  I  see  to  it 
that  my  cattle  have  wholesome  food,  and  as  much 
of  it  as  they  will  eat  up  clean.  I  see  to  it  that 
they  have  a  variety,  also— hay  of  various  kinds, 
oat-straw,  corn-stalks,  roots  and  grain,  cooked  aud 
uncooked.  Milch  cows,  fatting  cattle  and  workimr 
cattle,  all  thrive  best  and  keep  happy  on  a  variety. 
Of  course,  I  don't  neglect  giving  them  comforta- 
ble quarters,  whenever  they  need  shelter.  Come 
out  here,  sir,  and  see  ray  stalls  and  my  sheds, 
ind  my  dry,  well  littered  yards,  if  you  doubt. 
Experience  shows  mo — aud  I  know  you  teach 
he  same  doctrine— that  stock  will  eat  about 
twice  as  mucli  fodder,  if  they  are  kept  out  in  the 
wind,  and  pinched  with  the  cold.  But,  letting  go 
the   dollars   and  cents,  I   want   to   see   my  family. 


I  am,  I  believe  in  good  drinks  for  my  stock.  I 
won't  compel  them  to  wade  a  half  mile  through 
mud  aud  snow  to  a  stream  of  water,  but  I  have 
got  up  a  penstock  in  a  clean  corner  of  the  yard, 
which  pours  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  overflow  goes 
into  a  long  trough,  so  that  quite  a  number  of  cat- 
tle can  drink  at  once.  My  cattle  are  salted  once 
a  week  regularly,  the  year  round.  Some  neople 
keep  It  before  them  all  the  time  ;  and  some'cattle 
never  see  it.  But  tbis  in  the  general.  Besides 
this,  I  go  out  of  my  way  often  to  please  my  friends 
at  the  barns.  In  the  summer,  I  seldom  go  into 
the  pasture  without  taking  along  an  ear  or  two  of 
corn,  or  a  handful  of  oats  to  give  to  the  first  horse 
or  cow  I  meet;  and  I  am  sure  to  meet  some  crea- 
ture in  double  quick.  They  flock  around  me  as 
soon  as  I  cume  into  their  domain.  And  when  I 
go  out  to  the  barn  to  harness  a  horse,  or  to  yoke 
up  the  cattle,  I  take  into  the  stall  a  sweet  apple, 
or  something  else  that  will  please  the  poor  crea- 
tures. I  speak  pleasantly  to  them,  and  caress  and 
fondle  them.  Be  sure  I  do.  In  this  way  they 
become  gentle  aud  kind,  and  are  plainly  much  at- 
tached to  me.  None  but  a  fool  or  a  hard-hearted 
man  will  doubt  that  they  are  made  happy  by  such 
treatment.  Now,  when  I  deal  so  with  my  horses 
and  oxen,  they  will  do  for  me  whatever  service  I 
ask.  When  they  are  at  work,  I  give  them  to  un- 
derstand that  they  must  mind,  and  they  always 
do.  But  I  never  overwork  them.  I  have  lived 
ong  enough  to  know  what  a  fair  load  is,  and  I 
never  mean  to  tax  them  beyond  their  strength 
nor  work  them  for  too  long  a  time.  In  this  way, 
they  learn  to  confide  in  me ;  they  never  revolt,  but 
work  cheerfully." 


For  "The  Friend." 


Jlnsings  ana  uemones. 

HONESTY. 

There  is  a  sad  want  of  honesty  in  the  world. 
Many  men,  who  would  scorn  to  do  any  thing  which 
the  community  in  which  they  live  would  call  dis- 
honest, do  yet  many  things  which,  if  their  own 
consciences  were  truly  sensitive,  they  would  feel  to 
be  so.  There  have  been  professedly  honourable 
men,  who,  when  their  own  notes  had  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  business  community,  and  were 
selling  at  a  large  discount,  have  employed  others 
to  purchase  them  at  their  depreciation,  and  have 
bus  taken  from  their  creditors  25  and  50,  nay, 
some  even  75  per  cent,  of  their  just  dues.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war,  when  continental  money  was 
worth  little,  although  still  a  legal  tender,  many 
individuals  paid  oflF  debts  with  funds  which,  in  real 
value,  were  worth  sometimes  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  sum  for  which  the  creditor  was 
obliged  to  receive  them.  Many  honest-hearted 
Friends  were  made  victims  of  such  fraud — but  we 
have  no  record  of  one  honourable  religious  person 
ho  took  advantage  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
currency,  to  pay  off  his  or  her  just  debts,  with  de- 
preciated notes.  Indeed,  no  person  of  upright 
principles  could  stoop  to  such  dishonest  practices. 
Whilst  musing  on  the  pleasant  anecdote  related 
below,  the  above  train  of  though  arose  in  my  mind, 
as  showing  that  every  one  in  the  world  did  not  act 
n  the  principles  that  governed  the  honest  hearted 
little  boy.  The  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist narrates  the  circumstance  in  these  words  : 

A  man  was  carrying  some  peaches  past  the 
AgncullHiist  ofiice.  They  were  contained  in  bas- 
kets, covered  with  cloth,  and  slung  over  his  shoul- 

luaking  a  pretty  heavy  load.  By  some  means 
one  of  the  covers  became  loosened,   and   quite  a 

her   of   the  tempting-looking  peaches    rolled 


rational  and  irrational,  happy.     So  I  go  in  for  good  .down   upon   the   side'walk,  and  the' man   went  on 
quarters.     In  addition  to  this,  temperance  man  as  [without  perceiving  the   loss.     A  poorly   dressed 
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little  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  walking  a 
little  way  behind,  observed  them,  and  immediately 
picked  them  up.  We  expected  to  see  him  put 
them  in  his  pockets  and  run  away ;  but  we  had 
mistaken  his  character.  '  Here  !  here  !'  he  shouted 
to  the  man,  who  stopped,  and  the  honest  little  fel- 
low restored  him  his  property.  He  was  rewarded 
with  one  of  the  finest  of  the  peaches,  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing — but  that  was  not  all.  Just  then 
be  met  two  of  his  companions,  and  immediately 
divided  his  peach  with  them.  Was  not  that  a 
noble-hearted  little  fellow  ?  We  could  but  love  him, 
ragged  and  dirty  as  he  was.  The  part  of  the 
peach  he  had  for  his  own  portion  was  sweetened 
by  kindness,  by  honesty,  and  generosity,  and  was 
iBore  luscious  than  the  most  costly  fruit  could 
have  been,  if  obtained  dishonestly." 

Yes,  that  was  right  thinking  and  right  acting. 
That  little  boy,  when  he  grows  up,  unless  spoiled 
in  the  training,  or  led  astray  by  the  temptations  of 
the  evil  one  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  the  eager 
chase  after  money,  will  never  be  found  paying  his 
debts  with  bad  money,  or  buying  his  own  notes  at 
discount,  to  defraud  his  creditors.  This  would  be 
like  eating  other  people's  peaches  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
comfort  of  some  one  else.  Years  ago  I  became 
acquainted  with  an  action  performed  by  one  then 
of  considerable  repute  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  which  in  a  moment  opened  my  eyes  to 
perceive  that  the  reputation  ho  had  for  religion 
and  honesty,  had  little  solid  foundation.  The 
individual  had  in  his  business  taken  a  counterfeit 
note,  which  he  directed  to  be  sent  in  payment 
to  a  distance,  saying  to  this  import,  that  in  that 
place,  a  counterfeit  Philadelphia  note  would  pass 
better  than  their  own  genuine  currency.  This 
speech  of  his  came  to  my  knowledge  and  I  have 
often  remembered  it.  It  was  thoughtlessly  made 
perhaps,  yet  it  indicated  such  a  looseness  of  princi- 
ple, that  I  felt  little  surprise  when  he  in  after 
time  manifested  other  weaknesses  in  morality  and 
saade  other  departures  from  christian  practice. 

Yet  honesty  still  exists  in  all  its  genuine  grace 
and  loveliness  in  every  thorough  christian.  Some 
may  be  covetous  by  nature  and  old  habits,  yet 
Christianity  will  be  just  and  must  make  generous 
all  in  whom  it  reigns.  Many  years  ago,  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  a  christian  in  principle  and  pro- 
fession, purchased  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 
horse  of  a  German.  The  horse  was  delivered,  but 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  division  of  the  army 
to  which  the  German  was  attached,  was  suddenly 
removed  from  the  place  where  the  Englishman 
with  the  unpaid  for  horse  was.  All  trace  of  his 
creditor  being  lost,  the  debtor  returned  to  England 
and  placed  the  money  under  interest,  that  the 
former  should  have  his  own  with  usury  when  he 
could  be  found.  After  many  years  the  debtor 
heard  that  his  creditor  was  still  living  in  Germany, 
and  taking  with  him  the  money  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest,  he  went  thither,  sought  him  out, 
and  paid  his  debt.  An  interesting  circumstance 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  the  journey.  Whilst 
on  the  Rhine  in  a  steam  boat,  he  discovered  that 
his  trunk  with  his  money,  had  been  left  behind, 
and  he  was  amongst  total  strangers  without  funds 
and  with  a  very  small  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man language.  A  religious  women  of  rank,  who 
with  a  daughter,  was  on  the  boat,  and  who  had 
been  secretly  drawn  towards  the  Englishman,  in 
secret  christian  fellowship,  learned  his  embarrassed 
condition  from  one  of  the  passengers  who  could 
speak  the  English  language.  She  approached  the 
stranger  as  they  were  drawing  near  the  place  where 
she  resided,  with  desires  to  do  him  a  kindness, 
yet  much  embarrassed  as  to  how  she  should  effect 


it,  being  unacquainted  with  English.  Suddenly 
she  remembered  the  address  of  Lydia  to  Paul  and 
couipauions,  and  taking  her  German  testament  in 
her  hand  she  pointed  to  Acts  xvi.  15.  He  took 
out  his  own,  and  turning  to  the  place,  read  "  If  ye 
have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord  come 
into  my  house  and  abide  there."  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  spent  a  pleasant  week  there,  until 
his  baggage  being  brought  to  him,  he  departed  to 
pay  his  debt.  Before  going,  however,  he  placed  a 
sum  of  money  in  her  hand,  desiring  her  to  employ 
it  any  way  she  might  think  would  most  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Lord  in  that  place.  She  took  it, 
established  a  protestant  school  with  it  and  funds 
derived  from  other  sources.  It  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  town,  yet  the  school  has  flourished  and 
was  recently  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Some  men  will  take  every  advantage  which  un- 
suspecting innocence  may  put  in  their  way,  of  mak- 
ing a  good  bargain  for  themselves.  They  would 
be  as  overreaching,  if  it  were  not  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world  around  them,  as  the  abbot  we  read 
of,  who  rented  a  piece  of  land  near  his  Abbey. 
The  owner  did  not  wish  to  sell  it,  but  after  much 
persuasion,  he  was  induced  to  rent,  the  abbot  saying 
he  only  wished  to  farm  it  for  one  crop.  The  bar- 
gain completed,  the  abbot  planted  it  with  acorns, 
a  crop  three  hundred  years  in  the  gathering.  Now 
I  doubt  not  but  some  business  men  would  say  why 
this  was  all  right,  the  abbot  kept  to  his  bargain. 
True  he  kept  to  the  truth  in  words,  but  not  to  the 
truth  of  the  bargain,  as  he  caused  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  understand  it  when  it  was  made,  it  was 
therefore  a  lie  in  principle  as  well  as  theft  in  prac- 
tice. 


A  Jasper  Cave. — A  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Tra)tscript,  who  is  the  Topographical  Engineer 
of  New  Hampshire,  states  that  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  geological  discoveries  ever  made  round 
the  White  Mountains,  has  just  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  scientific  men.  Two  young  men  of  Ber- 
lin Falls,  in  sliding  down  the  cliffs  of  a  rugged 
mountain  two  miles  from  that  town,  found  the  en- 
trance to  an  enormous  cave,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  before.  William  D.  Sanborn,  a 
noted  guide  in  that  region,  made  a  thorough  explo- 
ration of  it,  using  candles  to  light  his  way.  Find- 
ing in  it  a  beautiful  mineral  of  bright  colour,  he 
reported  the  (act,  and  the  cave  was  visited  by  E. 
S.  Brown,  a  mineralogist,  who  found  the  entire 
cave  was  made  up  of  jasper,  of  magnificent  colour 
and  quality.  The  entrance  is  so  small  that  a  man 
can  barely  enter  it  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

About  ten  feet  from  the  entrance  it  is  nine  feet 
high  and  fifteen  wide,  opening  into  a  fine  apart- 
ment sixty  feet  in  length,  formed  of  jasper  of  a 
delicate  blue  ash  colour,  striped  with  fire  red,  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  draw  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  admiration  from  the  dullest  student  of 
nature. 

But  the  wonders  of  the  cave  do  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  formed,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  long  dis- 
puted question  is  now  settled  where  the  Indians  of 
New  England  got  their  jasper  to  make  their  arrow 
heads.  It  has  never  been  known  until  now  where 
this  jasper  of  a  blue  colour,  which  they  used,  came 
from.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indians, 
hundreds  of  years  since,  commenced  the  work  of 
chipping  off  pieces,  and  continued  their  work  until 
a  cavern  sixty  feet  in  extent  was  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  for  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cave  wall  show 
it  has  been  chipped  in  many  thousand  places.  In 
many  places  the  vein  of  jasper  has  been  cut  to  its 
intersection  with  the  granite,  and  there  the  work 
stopped.  An  Indian  axe  and  tomahawk  were  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  such  as  were  used  dur- 


ing the  French  and  Indian  wars,  when  the  Pequ;  j 
whets,  Pennacooks,  and  Androscoggins  wanderer 
in  this  beautiful  region,  in  which  their  savage  in 
plements  are  now  found  in  abundance.  Berli' 
Falls  is  in  Coos  county.  New  Hampshire,  within  a| 
half  hour's  ride  of  Gorham. 

Perhaps  lean  help  Fattier. — "  Perhaps  I  ca 
help  father,"  says  little  John,  as  he  looks  up  int 
his  mother's  face.  He  has  seen  her  sad,  anxiot 
look.  He  has  watched  his  father  coming  hom 
from  his  daily  toil  with  a  care-worn  brow,  an 
casting  a  troubled  glance  towards  the  cradle  wheij 
the  twin  babes  are  lying.  He  is  sure  that  som« 
thing  is  wrong,  and  looking  up  with  pleading  eai 
nestness  as  he  stands  by  his  mother's  knee,  he  beg 
to  know  the  truth,  for  perhaps  "  he  can  help  fa 
ther." 

John  is  too  young  to  give  his  father  much  assii 
tance.  The  strength  and  wisdom  of  a  sevec 
years'  old  boy  will  not  be  able  to  combat  vigor 
ously  with  the  world.  But  the  mother's  pleased' 
tender  look,  as  she  returns  his  glance,  shows  thai 
young  as  he  is,  his  affection,  his  sympathy,  hav 
already  been  of  use. 

The  youngest  child  may  help  his  parents.  Harrj 
Mary,  when  your  father  comes  home  tired  froi 
his  daily  work,  your  kiss  of  love  or  sympathy  ma 
be  as  refreshing  to  his  spirit  as  the  dew  to  th 
flowers.  You  may  not  be  able  to  bring  a  day' 
earnings  in  your  hand,  and  add  them  to  the  famil 
store  ;  and  yet  your  father's  heart  will  bless  yo 
for  your  help.  You  may  lighten  your  mother' 
cares.  You  may  hold  Willie — the  babe — in  you 
arms,  and  still  his  fretful  crying  while  your  mothe 
is  getting  ready  the  noon-day  meal.  You  ma 
come  gently  to  your  mother's  side,  as  she  is  tire* 
with  the  toil  of  the  day,  and  may  whisper  in  be 
ear,  "  Mother,  I  love  thee.  Again,  like  the  dei 
upon  the  flowers,  shall  your  word  or  deed  of  kind 
ness  bring  refreshment  to  your  mother's  heart. 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  th 
commandment  to  which  God  has  annexed  his  ea 
pecial  promise.  The  child  who  is  obedient  an' 
reverent  in  youth,  shall  have  God's  blessing  in  hii 
maturer  years.  The  child  who  is  a  grief  to  hi 
parents'  heart,  may  yet  live  to  know  a  child's  in 
gratitude  to  himself,  and,  more  than  all,  shal 
bring  down  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  tbi 
Lord. 

Do  what  you  can  to  help  your  earthly  parents 
They  deserve  from  you  all  kindness  and  love.  B 
what  you  can  to  help  on  the  work  of  your  Hea 
venly  Parent.  Begin  in  your  early  days  to  love  hi 
service. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend.** 

Contrabands. 

Enquiries  having  been  made  by  several  Friendr 
interested  in  the  contrabands  who  are  assemble' 
around  Fortress  Monroe  and  its  vicinity,  as  to  th^ 
position  occupied  by  those  individuals  who  ar* 
asking  aid  on  their  behalf,  a  series  of  questior 
was  addressed  to  L.  C.  Lockwood,  referring  to  thi 
point  and  to  other  matters  of  interest  counecte 
with  the  colored  people  under  his  care.  ' 

The  following  extracts  from  his  reply,  embody  tbj 
chief  points  of  information  contained  in  the  lettet' 


"I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  convey  ( 
your  Society  the  exact  state  of  things,  much  lesser  I 
lighten  you  as  to  how  things  are  to  be  made  ffhsl 
they  should  be,  but  I  will  try.  j 

"  Understand,  then,  that  the  year  old  contrabancl  I 
refugees  or  freedmen,  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  thi  1 
place,  are  in  good  condition.     And  those  who  u 
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a  month  past  have  come  io  and  become  com 
ingled  with  them,  share  that  good  condition. 

"  The  occasion  for  ihe  present  pressing  appeal  to 
|)U  and  other  northern  charity,  is  the  deposit  of  a 
';w  caiup  of  forlorn  waifs  by  McClellau,  on  his  re- 
jat  from  Harrison's  Landing. 

"  To  this  we  have  given  the  name  of  Camp  Mc- 
Jellan.  These  people  were  first  landed  at  Cany 
[land  at  tbe  entrance  of  Norfolk  Bay,  and  thence 
ey  were  brought  here  in  a  heavy  rain  in  which 
,ey  were  thoroughly  drenched.  From  the  effects 
i  this  exposure  they  have  not  yet  recovered,  espe- 
ally  as  all  the  protection  they  have  had  from  in- 
^iment  weather  without,  and  dampness  below,  is 
|ndemned  tents  and  a  few  rags  to  'begin  house- 
!eping  with.'  The  adults  number  about  700 ;  the 
jildren  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The 
':atbs  among  them  have  been  from  two  to  nine,  or 
j  an  average  seven  and  a  half  per  day  ;  but  the 
iinber  of  deaths  is  now  diminishing. 


The  adults  are  mostly  women,  a  few  men  left 
ire  sick,  about  twenty  of  whom  have  since  mea- 
jrably  recovered,  and  a  few  old  and  disabled  men. 
"  I  have  been  waiting  in  anxious  expectation  of  a 
cision  as  to  the  permanent  disposition  to  be  madt 
i  these  remains  of  the  camp.  It  has  been  ex 
icted  that  they  would  be  removed  to  Washing- 
ji,  but  there  or  here,  they  should  have  barrackf 
ilt  for  them,  aa  women  and  children  cannot  bt 
mfortable  in  tents  like  the.se. 
l"  The  Government  provides  the  eamp  rations  and 
JDbably  fuel  for  the  winter.  For  all  else,  for 
Uhing,  for  food  for  the  sick,  for  shoes  and  stock- 
i;8  we  must  look  to  the  North.  You  may  well 
I  astounded  at  the  idea  of  supplying  these  wants, 

e  especially  the  added  wants  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
^  dred  more  men,  women  and  children  in  Nor- 
L  equally  destitute  ;  and  the  many  more  coming 
(to  come.  You,  with  all  colabourers  in  benevo- 
ce,  will  find  it  very  exhaustive  of  funds  to  sup- 
i'  these  wants  with  new  goods.  The  principal 
j't  of  the  clothing  sent  to  us  during  the  past  year 
I  been  second-hand.  Almost  any  ordinary  ar- 
!e  of  apparel  will  be  of  use.  We  have  received 
,)ut  three  hundred  barrels  of  such  articles  from 
I  North  during  the  past  year.  All  such  barrels  or 
-.es  should  be  directed  to  L.  C.  Lockwood,  care 
iC.  B.  Wilder,  Superintendent,  Fortress  Mon- 
\f  Va.  In  sending  by  Adams'  Express,  or  by 
iJ  direct  to  the  Fort,  there  is  no  d  fiiculty. 
i'  As  to  my  own  position  and  that  of  the  teachers, 
'owe  no  subjection  to  any  superintendent,  but 
[strive  as  far  as  possible  to  operate  in  harmony. 
;  One  advantage  we  have  here  is  the  presence  of 
[B.  Wilder,  a  wealthy  and  practical  business 
II,  who  being  here  on  a  visit,  was  at  my  recom- 
idation  appointed  superintendent  of  the  contra- 
.ds.  C.  B.  Wilder  has  general  charge  of  the  con- 
j)ands  and  special  charge  of  those  in  government 
iloy.  Yet  he  has  hitherto  laboured  without  salary 
tr  than  payment  of  expenses.  My  charge  ex- 
Is  from  llaiiipton  to  all  the  regions  round  about. 
j  the  funds  of  the  association  warranted  it,  we 
Uld  long  ere  this,  have  had  matrons  to  devote 
hselves  to  visiting  from  house  to  house.  We 
jcially  need  the  aid  of  women  to  teach  this 
IP  modes  of  work  by  which  they  could  support 
Jiselves. 

(I  know  you  would  find  it  an  interesting  field  of 
I'ur  for  your  Society.  Any  colabourers  from 
I  would  be  cordially  welcomed. 
In  reply  to  your  questions  about  government 
j;  in  the  bustle  of  war  tbe  poor  negro  employee 
(ible  to  be  forgotten,  and  many,  ma/u/  have  la- 
|ed  long  weary  months  without  a  cent  of  pay 
(rations.  And  if  they  do  get  pay  it  is  barely 
pient  to  keep  them  in  clothes ;  none  is  left  for 
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wife  and  child.  But  God  who  feeds  the  ravens 
will  see  that  his  poor  are  fed,  and  He  who  clothe; 
the  lilies  will  see  that  his  poor  are  clad. 

"  With  grateful  regard  yours, 

"  L.  C.  Lockwood." 


Granaries  of  tlm  TFc*;!.— The  following  extract 
IS  from  M.  Trollope's  recent  travels  in  tlio  United 
States:— "I  was  at  Chicago  and  at  Bufialo  in 
October,  1861.  I  went  down  to  the  granaries, 
and  climbed  up  into  the  elevators.  I  saw  tbe 
wheat  running  in  rivers  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
and  from  the  railroad  vans  up  into  the  huge  bins 
on  the  top  stories  of  the  warehouses  ;  for  these 
rivers  of  food  run  up  hill  as  easily  as  they  do 
down.  I  saw  the  corn  measured  by  the  forty- 
bushel  measure,  with  as  much  ease  as  we  measure 
an  ounce  of  cheese,  and  with  greater  rapidity.  I 
ascertained  that  the  work  went  on,  week-day  and 
Sunday,  day  and  night  incessantly;  rivers  of  wheat 
and  rivers  of  maize  ever  running.  I  saw  men  bathed 
in  corn,  as  they  distributed  it  in  its  flow.  I  saw 
bins  by  the  score  laden  with  wheat,  in  each  of 
which  bins  there  was  space  for  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence. I  breathed  the  flour,  and  drank  the  flour, 
and  felt  myself  to  be  enveloped  in  a  world  of 
breadstufl's.  And  then  I  believed,  understood, 
and  brought  it  home  to  myself  as  a  fact,  that  here, 
in  the  corn  lands  of  Michigan,  and  amid  the  blufls 
of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  high  table  plains  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  hath  Uod  pre- 
pared the  food  for  the  itjcreasing  millions  of  the 
Eastern  world,  as  also  for  the  coming  millions  of 
the  Western.  I  began  then  to  know  what  it  was 
for  a  country  to  overflow  with  milk  and  honey,  to 
burst  with  its  fruits,  and  be  smothered  by  its  ow 
riches.     From  St.  Paul  d  --. 

the  shores  of  Wisconsin  an 


lighteth  I  He  never  yet  failed  me  when  I  confided 
in  him.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  short  in  some  part 
of  my  duty,  before  1  left  home,  for  which  I  have 
known  much  sorrow.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and 
passed  by,  on  the  condition  of  fidelity  to  my  be- 
loved Master  in  time  to  come.  Thy  husband  makes 
some  remarks  concerning  deep'  baptisms.  Tbe 
Lord  only  knows  what  I  have  gone  through  in  this 
land,  and  am  still  wading  in.  Had  he  k°iown  my 
condition,  he  could  not  have  written  more  suitably 
thereto.  It  came  in  an  acceptable  time.  I  wish 
to  bo  truly  thankful  to  the  Great  Ilemembrancer 
of  his  little  ones.  His  love  roaches  over  sea  and 
land,  in  which  the  living  can  greet  one  another  in 
spirit,  feeling  its  pure  cementing  influence,  binding 
up  even  the  broken-hearted,  and  letting  the  pri- 
soner go  free.  May  we  know  it,  dear  Sally,  more 
d  more  to  come  up  in  us  into  dominion.  These 
duties  will  not  be  so  much  neglected  as  it  is  by  too 
many.  I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  thou  and  thine 
may  be  preserved  from  letting  the  fading  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world,  keep  you  back  from  duty.  I 
im  truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  get  out  to  meet- 
ngs,  a  duty  required  of  every  well  concerned  mem- 
ber. Oh  !  my  bowels  are  troubled  within  me,  and 
any  times  I  am  ready  to  say,  "  by  whom  shall 
worm  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small.' 

I  have  been  favoured  with  having  dear  Susy 
Brown,*  for  a  companion  to  the  eastward.  First, 
to  .see  the  Indians,  where  upwards  of  five  hundred  of 
them  were  in  one  place.  Every  tribe  were  by  them- 
selves. About  one  hundred  were  of  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  Friendly  Indian.i.f  There  are  many 
of  the  others,  who  appear  to  be  under  convincement. 
We  went  to  the  treaty,  held  above  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  wilderness.    The  Indi; 


.....  .       .  lans  were 

the  Missis.sippi,  by] told  that  a  Friend  was  coining  to  see  them,  who 
<!  Iowa— by  the  ports  came  over  the  great  water,  which  pleased  them 
on  Lake  1  epm— by  La  Cros.se,  from  which  one  much.  When  we  arrived,  a  number  of  them  came 
railway  runs  eastward — by  Prairie  du  Chien,  th 
terminus  of  a  second— by  Dunliuth,  Pulton,  am 
llock  Island,  from  whence  three  other  lines  run 
eastward,  all  through  that  wonderful  State  of  11 
'inois— the  farmer's  glory — along  the  ports  of  the 
great  lakes,  through  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
further  Penn.sylvania,  up  to  Bufl",ilo,  the  great  gate 
of  the  Western  Ceres,  the  loud  cry  was  this:  — 
'  How  shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  our  corn  and 
wheat?'  The  result  has  been  the  passage  of  00,- 
000,000  bushels  of  breadstuff's  through  that  gate 
in  one  year!  Let  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
statistics  ponder  that.  For  them  who  are  not,  I 
can  only  give  this  advice:— Let  them  go  to  Buf- 
falo next  October,  and  look  for  themselves." 


For  "TheFrieud." 

Letter  of  Susanna  Ilatton. 
The  following  letter  of  that  eminent  minister  of 
the  gospel,  Susanna  Ilatton,  written  whilst  on  h 
second  religious  visit  to  this  country,  to  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  her  old  Friend,  Samuel  Neale,  will  be  no 
doubt  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers  of  "  Tbe 
Friend." 

"Stanton,  near  I'hil.aclcl|.lii,a,  First  mo.  I.3tli,  17o;i. 

"  Diar  and  tender  Fraud,  Sarah  Neale  :~T\ty 
acceptable  letter  with  thy  dear  husband's  [addi- 
tion] was  a  cordial  to  me,  a  poor  pilgrim  in  a 
strange  land.  The  hearing  of  the  decease  of  our 
Friends,  deeply  aff'ected  my  mind  ;  but  what  shall 
I  say  but  this,  all  that  our  Master  does  is  for  the 
best;  we,  poor  short-sighted  mortals,  can  see  a 
very  little  distance  before  us.  This  I  know  the 
better  it  is  for  me,  the  more  I  am  like  a  weaned 
child  from  all  visible  objosts,  with  my  mind  fixed 
on  durable  riches,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Oh  ! 
that  unalterable  sure  fiiend,  in  whom  my  soul  do- 


to  our  lodgings,  insomuch  that  the  room  was  filled 
with  Friends  and  Indians.  After  shaking  hands, 
in  a  sweet  feeling  sense  of  the  Father's  love,  we  fell 
into  silence,  and  I  may  truly  say,  my  spirit  was 
clothed  with  profound  silence,  a.s  much  so  as  I  ever 
witnessed  ;  and  after  a  considerable  time  the  Great 
Commander  and  Author  of  all  good,  moved  on  my 
understanding,  and  I  was  concerned  in  humble  sup- 
plication to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  was  pleased 
to  prepare  an  offering  that  would  find  acceptance 
in  his  sight.  It  was  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  hearts  of  all  being  melted,  and  we  being  ad- 
mitted to  eat  and  drink  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa- 
ther. I  believe  each  had,  in  a  measure,  to  sit  un- 
der their  own  vine,  and  under  their  own  fig-tree, 
'  ere  neither  the  enemy  nor  any  of  his  could  make 
us  afraid.  The  sense  of  this  bows  ray  mind  in  gra- 
titude. The  next  day  I  had  it  in  ray  mind  to  have 
meeting  with  the  Indians,  of  which  I  informed 
some  Friends,  thy  spouse's  old  companion:):  being 
there.  Request  was  made  to  the  Governor,  his 
secretary  and  council,  that  they  would  grant  the 
place  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in,  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  treaty.  It  was  obtained,  and  as  we 
went  to  meeting,  we  saw  the  Governor  and  his 
council  coming.  This  brought  a  dread  over  my 
mind,  and  a  cry  was  begotten  in  my  heart  to  the 
Lord.  '  O  !  let  not  thy  glorious  truth  suffer  on 
my  account  I'  Neither  did  it.  The  Indians,  who 
were  many,  sat  in  the  middle  ;  Friends,  the  Go- 
vernor and  council,  with  other  people,  sat  round. 
After  a  time,  all  fear  of  man  was  taken  from  me, 


*  .Siiaann.a  Brown,  the  wife  of  William  Brown,  Ijoth 
I'Ing  minislcTs  of  tlie  gospel. 

f  The  Friendly  Indians  were  thoae  who  had  joined 
itli  P:i[)Ooning  in  his  labours  for  a  reformation. 

t  William  Brown. 
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and  I  stood  on  my  feet,  leaning  on  a  Friend's  |  of  Generals  Bragg  and  Cheatham,  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
shoulder.     When   I  becran  to   speak   by  an  inter- i^'"-^- °"/'i'^  8th  inst.,  is  not  confirmed.     It  is  stated  that 
,  1       J    1     /•,  1  [the  battle  at  that  time  was  brought  on  prematurely  and 

prefer,  It  seemed  very  hard,  but  ,t  was  made  easy  l^^^^i^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  B=^l^  ,.^P^^  plans  were 
to  me,  by  Him,  who  alone  can  make  hard  things  I  thwarted  by  it.  About  3000  of  the  Federal  troops,  and 
easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet.  Afterwards  dear  I  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  the  Confederates,  were 
William  Brown  concluded  the  meeting,  with  [killed  or  wounded  in  the  battle.  The  rebels  hold  pos- 
thauksgiving  to  Him,  who  liveth  forever.  ^^f '"^  °f  '■^'^  Ohio  river  at  a  few  points,  and  occasion- 

S  '     =  '         ,,  c.  TT  )i       1  ally  capture  passiBg  boats.     Measures  have,  it  is  said, 

"Susanna   HattON."        been  taken  to  dislodge  them. 

--^ Tennessee. — A  considerable  force  of  rebels,  which  was 

Lawful    Things.— Be^f^ave    of   lawful    things;  h:""?""'  ^'  Lavigne,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Nashville 
.,  1       £.  1    .\  •  .u      *  t   V    ;>,    G„f„'   for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  the  city,  was  surprised  ■■"'■ 

these   lawful   things  are  the  strongest  baits  featan  i  .  .*^    i.       ...         .   °  -•"         .     i^ 

ever  laid  for  our  society.    Oh,  these  lawful  things, 
they  have  hurt  many. —  Tlwmas  Ross. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  8th  inst.  The 
London  Times  say  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  that  it  is  a  political 
concession  to  the  abolition  wing  of  the  republican  party, 
and  a  thunderbolt  which  he  has  assumed  the  right  to 
launch,  but  that  he  is  without  the  power  to  enforce  his 
decree.  The  North  must  conquer  every  square  mile  of 
the  South  before  it  can  make  the  proclamation  of  more 
effect  than  mere  waste  paper.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  active,  at  a  small  advance.  Brcadstutfs 
quiet  and  steady. 

Frightful  inundations  have  occurred  in  Australia,  in- 
volving immense  damage.  Lanburg,  the  explorer,  had 
returned,  after  successfully  crossing  the  Australian  Con- 
tinent, and  gives  a  favorable  report  of  the  country.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  more  had  been  remitted  for  the  sufler- 
ers  in  Lancashire,  England. 

Very  Cruz  letters  give  a  different  account  of  the  state 
ofaBairs  in  Mexico  from  what  the  French  papers  have 
published.  President  Juarez  is  far  from  giving  up  the 
contest,  and  was  preparing  lor  a  desperate  resist.iuce  to 
the  French.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  road  from  Orizaba  will  be  obstinately 
defended. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  signed  a  decree,  granting  an 
amnesty  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the  insurrection 
which  took  place  lately  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  wiih 
the  exception  of  the  deserters  from  the  Koyal  army 
The  Sicilians  are  to  be  disarmed  in  consequence  of  nu 
merous  assassinations. 

The  latest  dates  from  China  state  that  the  rebels  were 
again  moving,  with  the  intention  of  obstructing  the  con- 
veyance of  silk  to  the  sea  ports.  A  treaiy  has  been  con- 
cluded between  China  and  Belgium. 

In  Japan,  affairs  are  quiet,  but  an  outbreak  against 
the  party  favoring  foreigners,  was  imminent  at  Jeddo. 
The  government  was  doing  its  utmost  to  maintain  order. 
United  States. —  Virginia. — No  important  military 
operations  transpired  in  this  State  last  week.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  rebel  forces  have  nearly  all  left  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  It  is  supposed  they  have  been  sent 
to  East  Tennessee  to  reinforce  Gen.  Bragg,  who  is  now 
retreating  towards  that  quarter,  closely  followed  by 
Gen.  Buel's  army.  A  strong  rcconnoissance  sent  out  by 
Gen.  M'Clellan  in  the  direction  of  Winchester,  proceeded 
to  Bunker  Hill,  about  two  miles  beyond  Charlestown. 
Some  resistance  was  attemjited  at  Charlestown,  and 
about  one  hundred  wounded  rebels  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Another  division  of  the  Federal  army  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Shcpherdstownand  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Charlestown.  These  reconnoissances  showed  that  the 
main  army  of  the  rebels  remained  between  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  Shenandoah  river.  Another  rcconnoissance, 
sent  out  from  Ceutreviile,  proceeded  as  far  .is  Thorough- 
fare Gap.  The  rebels  were  not  found  in  much  force, 
esceijt  at  Warrenton,  where  they  disputed  the  passage 
of  the  U.  S.  troops.  About  100  rebels  were  taken  pri- 
soners. 

Kentucky. — Little  more  than  a  month  since,  the  rebels 
held  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  but 
they  have  now  been  compelled  to  abandon  most  of  it. 
Their  forces  under  Bragg,  Kirby  Smith  and  John  Morgan, 
were  recently  concentrated  in  Garrard  Couuty,  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  Buel's  army,  but  have  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  before  it.  At  the  latest  dates,  the  rebels 
were  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland  Gap  and 
Gen.  Buel  was  in  close  pursuit.     The  reported  deaths 


■  routed  by  Gen.  Negley,  who  secured  176  prisoners,  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  large  quantities  of  provisions,  &c. 
The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  was  quite  small,  that  of 
he  rebels  was  about  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded, 
sashville  is  now  well  supplied  with  provisions,  obtained 
by  foraging  in  the  vicinity.  The  Memphis  Bulletin  says 
that  the  late  signal  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Corinth,  has 
ed  all  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  Memphis, 
elieves  it  will  relieve  all  Western  Tennessee,  and 
open  the  country  to  commerce  with  that  city. 

Mississippi. — Since  the  engagement  at  Corinth,  'the 
Federal  troops  occupy  Rienzi,  twelve  miles  below  Cor- 
inth. They  are  also  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Ripley, 
twenty-five  miles  further  south.  The  divisions  of  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  Stanley  and  Hamilton,  have  returned  to  Cor- 
inth, and  are  to  be  reorganized. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. — Advices  received  at  head 
quarters,  state  that  Gen.  Schufield  with  the  advance 
guard  of  his  army,  has  left  Cassville,  moving  southwards 
towards  the  Arkansas  line.  His  scouts  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Cross  Hollow,  but  had  been  driven  back  by 
rebel  forces.  A  despatch  of  the  20lh,  states  that  Gen. 
Schofield  had  reached  Elkhoro,  in  Arkansas,  and  estab- 
lished his  head  quarters  there.  The  rebels  were  retreat- 
ing towards  the  Boston  mountains.  The  rebels  are  un- 
derstood to  be  actively  employed  in  organizing  an  army 
in  the  south  eastern  part  of  Missouri.  Gen.  Carr,  in 
command  of  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  re- 
ports a  large  rebel  army  at  White  river,  under  commani 
of  Generals  Holmes,  Hindman  and  M'Cullough,  which 
threatened  an  attack. 

Florida. — An  expedition  up  the  St.  John's  river 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  found  the  town  nearly  deserted.  The 
rebel  sieamer  Governor  .Milton  was  captured.  The  guns 
and  ammunition  captured  from  the  river  batteries,  and 
also  a  large  number  of  "contrabands,"  who  fled  from 
their  masters,  had  been  sent  toHilton  Head.  Gen.  Bran- 
nan  and  his  force,  had  also  returned,  the  gun  boats  be- 
ing depended  on  to  keep  possession  of  the  river. 

The  Indian  H'(ir.^Des|jatche3  from  Gen.  Sibley,  re- 
port the  Indian  war  to  be  nearly  ended.  About  200( 
Indians  hud  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  i 
few  who  were  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  closely  pur 
sued. 

The  PriratefT  Alabama. — A  rebel  steamer  known  by 

this  name,  and  called  also  the  "  290,"  has  committed 

great  outrages  on  American  vessels  in  the  neighbour 

of   the    Western    Islands.      The    Alabama    look 

her  armament  and    crew  on   board  near   the    Wesi 

Islands,  from  an  English  barque.     She  is  commanded  by 

Captain  Semmes,  and  ber  oScera  are  southerners,  but 

crew  are  chiefly  Englishmen.     Many  valuable  ships 

.e  been  captured  and  burnt  by  this  piratical   cruiser, 

ich  it  is  reported,  was  fitted  out  by  means  of  funds 

contributed  by  British  merchants. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  House  of  Congress  dis- 
posed of  the  subject  of  retaliation,  (for  the  proposed 
slave  emancipation  by  authority  of  the  United  States,) 
by  passing  a  resolution  that  Congress  will  sustain  the 
President  in  such  retaliatory  measures  as  he  may  adopt. 
The  yellow  fever  prevails  in  several  towns  in  Texas. 
At  Wilmington,  N.  C  ,  its  violence  was  abating.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  some  commodities  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  payable  in  Confederate  currency.  Flour, 
§45  per  barrel ;  tea,  $8.00  a  pound ;  sugar,  S1.50  per 
pound  ;  bacon,  75  cts. ;  hams,  §1  ;  bar  soap,  §4.50  per 
pound  ;  candles,  25  cents  each.  It  is  stated  that  two 
very  formidable  rams  have  been  constructed  at  Charles- 
ton, which  will  be  put  into  service  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  properly  manned.  Com.  Ingraham  will  command  one 
of  the  vessels.  The  Gov.  of  Virginia,  by  proclamation, 
prohibits  all  railroads,  canals,  or  other  internal  improve- 
ment companies  in  the  Slate,  from  transporting  salt  be- 
yond its  limits,  unless  under  some  contract  already  exist- 
ing with  the  Coufederate  States.  The  Richmond  Enquir- 
er, speaking  of  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, urges  the  immediate  removal  of  all  the  slaves  upon 
the  border,  by  military  force,  as  a  necessary  measure  of 
precaution.  The  slaves  so  removed,  to  be  employed  by 
the  government  in  the  interior,  in  such  labour  and  pro- 


duction as  may  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  Th 
same  paper  says  there  are  prospects  of  an  early  pe;;c( 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  antici;'ate 
and  actual  results  of  the  present  campaign,  and  the  es 
pected  interference  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Th 
Richmond  papers  claim  the  battle  in  Kentucky  bot-  ee 
the  forces  of  Buel  and  Bragg,  as  a  great  Confedrrat 
victory,  and  publish  very  wild  and  extravagant  accoini 
of  it.  An  alleged  despatch  from  Gen.  Forrest,  say;  thr 
as  a  participant  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  estiiiiue 
the  Federal  loss  at  from  20,000  to  25,000,  in  kille 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  that  of  the  rebels  at  aljou 
).  The  battles  at  Corinth  are  admitted  to  Lav 
been  disastrous  defeats,  and  the  loss  of  the  Confederate 
very  heavy. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  353. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  260  ; — of  guQ  she 
wounds,  23. 

The  Markets,  !fc. — The  following  were  the  quota 
the  20th  inst.  New  York. — -Superfine  Michigan,  In| 
diana  and  Ohio  flour,  S6.25  a  §6.35  ;  shipping  brand 
of  round  hoop  Ohio,  §7.30  a  $7.35;  Baltimore,  §6.90 
§7.25;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  §1.16  a  §1.21;  winter  rec 
§1.34  a  §1.37  ;  amber  Michigan,  §1.38  a  §1.40; 
oats,  55  cts.  a  57  cts. ;  old,  58  cts.  a  59  cts. ;  wester 
corn,  67  cts.  Premium  for  gold,  27  a  28  per 
United  States  demand  notes  122.  United  States  ' 
1881,  104;  7.30  notes,  105  a  105i.  Specie  in  the  Nev 
York  banks,  §38,759,256.  Philadelphia. —Sapvr&a 
flour,  §6.25  a  §6.50:  extra,  §6.75  a  §7.00;  Prime  re, 
wheat,  §1.43  a  §1-50;  white,  §1.55  a§1.75;  rye,  76cti 
a  80  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  75  cts. ;  oats,  41  cts.  a  43  cts. 
clover  seed,  §5,50 a  §5.87  cts.;  timothy,  §1.75  a  §2.25 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Stacy  Cool' 
Saml.  Smith,  J.  HoUoway  and  J.  Coppock,  §2  each,  Vfl 
36  ;  and  for  C.  Allen,  §4,  vols.  34  and  35  ;  from  He4r 
Knowles,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Boss,  Benj.  R.  Knowlei 
Robt.Knowles,  Jno.  Peckham,  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  Jo 
Collins,  Danl.  Peckham,  David  Peckham  and  David  Na 
more,  $2  each,  vol.  36,  and  for  A.  Knowles,  §2,  vol.  35 
from  Jessee  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  §17,  as  follows— for  himsel  i 
§3  to  No.  27,  vol.  37,  for  Jos.  Cope,  §2,  to  No.  34,  vol.3'! 
for  L.  Taber,  Jno.  M.  Smith,  N.  Smith  and  Wm.  Hal 
Jr.,  §2  each,  vol.  36,  and  forN.  P.  Hall  and  Wilson  Ha! 
§2  each,  vol.  35  ;  from  R.  Churchill,  Jr.,  N.  S.,  §2,  vo 
35  ;  from  I.  Huestis,  Agt.,  0.,  for  I.  Walker,  $5  to  No.  2 
vol.  ^35,  and  for  Amy  John,  §2,  vol.  35. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRAXKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshca  H.  Worthiki 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phili' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Ton 
Boarding  School.  Application  may  be  made  to  Sidni 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abig.ail  W.  Ha 
Frazer  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sar;ih  Allen,  S.  W.com 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

WEST  GROVE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 

The  duties  of  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for  Gifi 

on  the   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore  Central    Railroa 

11   be  resumed   on   Second   day  the  3rd  of  Eleve« 

month  next. 

Address,  Thos.  Conard,  Principal.  ' 

West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  PaV. 
Ninth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


Married,  on  Fifth  day,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Friend's  me« 
ing,  lladdonfield,  N.  J.,  Josepu  Rhoads,  of  Marple,  Del 
ware  County,  Pa.,  to  Elizabeth  Snowdon,  daughter 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Snowdon. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  Sarah  Ann  R 
dolph,  wife  of  Abram  P.  Rudolph,  of  Woodbury, 
J.,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age.  The  abidi 
sweetness  of  spirit  manifest  in  her  expressions  duri 
a  protracted  illness,  leaves  the  consoling  hope,  tl 
through  submission  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  will,  s 
was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into  one  of  those  bless 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  Edinburgh  Review." 

Iron,  its  Uses  and  Jlannfactare. 

{Concluded  from  page  5S.) 

"  The  first  attempt  to  realise  the  '  Great  Iron 
aster's'  prophecy  that  v?e  should  sail  in  iron  ships 
la  made  by  himself.  He  constructed  iron  boats, 
carry  goods  on  the  Severn  and  the  canals;  but 
what  time,  and  how  many,  is  uncertain.  — 
trantham  has  found  in  a  journal  of  the  year  1787, 
:|i  account  of  the  arrival  at  Birmingham  '  of  a 
inal-boat  built  of  British  iron'  (this  point  then  re- 
wired special  notice,)  '  by  John  Wilkinson,  of 
radley  Forge;'  and  the  writer  then  proceeds  to 
iscribe  the  construction  of  this  novel  monster  with 
\  much  care  as  the  newspaper  correspondents 
l;ely  bestowed  on  the  'Merrimac'  and  the  '  Moni- 
^r.'  From  this  period,  similar  boats  were  fre- 
iiiently  used  in  inland  navigation ;  and  some  of 

fi  earliest  specimens,  Grantham  tells  us,  are  still 
existence — an  incontestable  proof  of  the  dura- 

I  ity  of  the  materials.  The  first  iron  boat  that 
us  ever  launched  in  salt-water  was  a  pleasure- 
lat,  built  under  the  direction  of  —  Jevons,  of 
;  verpool,  in  the  year  1815;  but  it  might  have 
Ijen  long  before  iron  was  adopted  as  the  material 
Ir  ship-building  in  good  earnest,  if,  in  the  mean- 
lae,  the  art  of  propelling  ships  by  steam  had  not 
len  brought  into  practical  operation.  Without 
(gaging  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  obscurity 
tiiich  besets  the  origin  of  the  steam-boat,  like  that 
(|  most  other  great  discoveries,  we  may  claim  for 
llotland  the  merit  of  having  first  given  a  practical 
tiution  to  the  problem  which  so  long  engaged  the 
ifcntion  of  projectors.  The  first  steam  vessel  ap- 
|!ed  to  practical  purposes  was  the  steam  tug-boat 
Jiich  was  launched  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Canal 

II  1802;  and  the  first  steam  packet-boat  estab- 
Ibed  in  Great  Britain  was  the  '  Comet,'  which  be- 
ijn  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  in  January,  1812. 
ij"The  quantity  of  machinery  required  by  this  new 
Implication  of  steam  greatly  increased  the  demand 
fc-  iron,  and  gradually  accustomed  the  public  to 
iiilude  that  metal  among  the  principal  materials 
t:  ship-building. 

■  "'A  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  the 
]|irth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  in  1829-30,  to 
ibertain  the  law  of  traction  of  light  boats  at  high 
Tlocities  on  canals,  led  to  the  application  of  iron 
*•  the  construction  of  vessels ;  and  the  lightness 
ii  these  new  vessels  combined  with  their  increased 


strength,  suggested  the  extended  application  of  the 
material  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  much 
larger  dimensions.'  {Fairbairn,  Lecture  on  the 
Properties  of  Iron,  p.  .31.) 

"Iron,  it  was  perceived,  was  better  suited  than 
wood  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  engine,  and  would 
allow  more  space  for  the  stowage,  which  was  in- 
conveniently curtailed  by  the  coals  and  the  engine. 
It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  employ- 
ment of  iron  in  the  construction  of  a  sailing  vessel 
was  attempted. 

"  The  first  iron  steamboat  that  ever  put  to  sea, 
'  The  Aaron  Manby,'  was  built  by  the  manufac- 
turer whose  name  she  bore,  under  a  patent  which  was 
taken  out  in  France  for  steamboats,  in  1820.  She 
was  built  at  the  Horsley  works  at  Tipton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, was  sent  to  London  in  parts,  and  was 
put  together  in  dock.  In  September,  1821,  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  partner  in  the  speculation,  'took 
charge  of  her,  and  navigated  her  from  London  di- 
rect to  Le  Havre,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  with- 
out unloading  any  part  of  her  cargo — she  being 
the  first  and  only  vessel  that  for  thiifty  years  after- 
wards sailed  direct  from  London  to  Paris.'  It  is 
farther  worthy  of  note  that '  from  1822  to  1830 
her  hull  never  needed  any  repairs,  though  she  had 
been  repeatedly  aground  with  her  cargo  on  board.' 
(Grantham,  p.  10.) 

"  The  iron  vessels  that  were  successively  built 
are  enumerated  by  Grantham  in  chronological 
order,  and  to  most  of  them  belongs  some  circum- 
stance of  interest.  The  '  Alburkah,'  a  little  vessel, 
built  in  1831,  by  McGregor  Laird  for  the  African 
expedition,  which  he  conducted  himself,  drew  only 
3  feet  six  inches  of  water,  and  her  success  dispelled 
the  prejudice  which  had  previously  existed  as  to 
the  danger  of  going  to  sea  with  so  light  a  draft 
of  water.  The  '  Garryowen,'  built  in  1834,  was 
the  first  that  exhibited  a  '  regular  arrangement  of 
water-tight  bulk  heads,'  an  improvement  the  adop- 
tion of  which  has  since  been  rendered  compulsory 
by  the  legislature.  The  '  Nemesis'  and  '  Phlege- 
thon,'  built  in  1839,  whose  names  seem  ominous 
of  their  future  destiny,  were  the  first  iron  steam- 
ers that  were  engaged  in  active  warfare,  and  they 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  first  Chinese  expe- 
dition. But,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  and  all  the  other  vessels 
mentioned  by  Grantham  is,  that  whereas  the  aver- 
ago  duration  of  wooden  ships  is  thirteen  years, 
they  are  all  afioat  at  this  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  the  '  Aaron  Manby,'  and  she  was  not 
broken  up  till  the  year  185.5. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  advocacy  of 
iron  steamboats  was  but  up  hill  work,  Grantham 
tells  us,  in  the  year  1842,  when  he  published  his 
first  work  on  the  subject.  The  judgment  of  practi- 
cal men  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  iron, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  public  was  still  in  favour  of 
the  old  marine.  From  that  date,  however,  iron 
vessels  have  rapidly  increased,  and  for  some  years 
past  no  ocean-going  .steamer  has  been  built  of  wood. 

"  In  his  first  work,  Grantham  gives  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  'Great  Britain,'  which  was 
then  on  the  stocks,  and  which  was  he  says,  at '  that 


time,  the  boldest  effort  ever  ever  made  in  iron 
ship  building,  and  formed  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  that  important  science.' 
p.  15.)  The  resistance  which  the  'Great  Britain' 
offered  to  the  beating  of  a  violent  surf,  when 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  tri- 
umphant style  in  which  she  has  kept  the  sea  since, 
without  receiving  damage  from  the  elements  or 
needing  repairs  from  tiie  injuries  of  time,  have 
often  been  cited  as  proofs  of  the  durability  of  iron 
vessels.  To  this  Grantham  adds  many  other  in- 
stances, the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  of  the 
'  Persia'  : — 

'"On  her  first  voyage,  in  1857,  she  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  '  Pacific,'  a  timber-built  steamer,  and 
both  seem  to  have  fallen  in  unexpectedly  with  large 
floes  of  ice.  The  'Pacific'  went  down  with  her 
immense  living  freight ;  the  '  Persia,'  encountering 
a  small  iottberg  when  at  full  speed,  split  it  in  two, 
and  received  no  injury,  except  by  the  fragments 
which  floated  into  the  wheels,  and  broke  several  of 
the  floats.'     (p.  97.) 

"  We  rejoice  that  the  Great  Eastern,  after  her 
disastrous  trial  trip,  and  her  subsequent  misfor- 
tune in  the  great  Atlantic  storm,  has  redeemed  her 
character  by  two  most  successful  voyages  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  Of  no  other  material 
than  iron  could  so  gigantic  a  vessel  have  been  con- 
structed. The  unfortunate  '  President'  was  the 
largest  wooden  merchant  steamer  that  ever  put  to 
sea,  and  we  well  remember  how  confidently  it  was 
predicted  by  the  '  old  salts,'  as  they  are  fond  of 
calling  themselves,  at  Liverpool,  '  that  she  must 
break  her  back.'  But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  vessel  as  the  Great  Eastern 
which  is  not  yet  fully  overcome.  She  is  propelled 
by  the  combined  action  of  screw  and  paddle;  but 
when  she  is  encountered  by  a  storm,  the  action  of 
the  screw  is  not  affected  by  the  waves  iu  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  paddle;  and  we  have  not  yet 
learned  by  exporieuce  what  under  such  circum- 
stances is  the  strain  upou  the  paddles  and  other 
parts  of  the  vessel,  and  what  are  the  fit  provisions 
to  be  made  for  resistance.  In  all  fairness  the  '  Le- 
viathan,' as  she  was  called  in  the  first  instance,  must 
be  considered  a  great  success  and  the  crowning 
triumph  of  her  ingenious  engineer,  the  late  — 
Brunei.  But  she  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment 
from  which  much  is  still  to  be  learnt.  The  fatal 
accident  which  occured  on  her  first  trip  was  caused 
by  a  piece  of  carelessness  which  it  is  impossible  to 
excuse,  but  which,  happily,  can  never  occur  again. 
No  outlet  had  been  provided  for  the  steam  generated 
in  the  casing  of  her  funnels.  The  result  was  ex- 
actly what  might  be  expected  from  putting  a  tea- 
kettle to  boil  on  the  fire  after  having  soldered  up 
the  lid  and  spout.  We  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  think  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  the  last  vessel 
of  her  size  ever  oon.struoted ;  we  believe  the  con- 
trary, and  we  earnestly  hope  she  will  prove  the 
first  of  a  race  of  Leviathan.^.  It  is  well  for  us  we 
have  private  companies  to  undertake  projects  which 
no  constitutional  government  could  venture  to  en- 
tertain. 

"  Grantham  makes  no  allusion  to  iron  rigging. 
The  adoption  of  the  chain  cable  was  the  first  in- 
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stance  of  the  application  of  iron  in  the  navy  to  any 
purpose  beyond  those  for  which  it  had  been  used 
from  time  immemorial.  A  patent  for  the  inven- 
tion of  chaiu  cables  was  taken  out  by  a  navy  sur- 
o-eon  in  the  year  1808;  and  in  1811,  for  the  first 
time,  a  vessel  provided  with  a  chain  cable  put  to  sea. 
But  it  is  only  lately  that  iron  wire  has  been  em- 
ployed, to  any  extent,  for  the  rigging,  and  more 
lately  still  that  the  idea  has  been  seriously  enter- 
tained of  constructing  iron  masts.  As  yet  there  seem 
to  be  objections  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron 
for  these  purposes,  but  the  analogy  of  the  past  justi- 
fies us  in  believing  that  iron  will  ultimately  super- 
sede all  other  materials  for  ship-building. 

"The  great  need  of  the  day  then  is  good  iron: 
and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  govern- 
ment, who  have  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
and  report  on  the  subject.  But  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter  to  find  good  iron,  every  man's 
daily  experience  tells  him.  If  he  goes  into  a  hard- 
ware shop,  he  probably  hears  some  complaint  of 
modern  iron.  If  he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  his  eye 
is  caught  by  the  account  of  some  accident  by  sea 
or  by  land  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  iron.  If 
his  railroad  dividends  decline,  the  necessity  of 
prematurely  replacing  the  rails  which  had  been 
made  of  bad  iron  bears  the  blame.  In  short,  it  is 
generally  felt  that  notwithstanding  all  our  boasted 
improvement,  some  deterioration  of  the  manufac- 
ture, or  some  demoralization  of  the  trade,  has  taken 
place ;  and  our  anxiety  to  check  this  growing  evil 
is  painfully  increased  when  we  find  that  the  na- 
tional safety  is  staked  on  the  quality  of  our  iron. 

"  The  subject  of  the  iron  manufacture  thus  be- 
comes of  interest  to  many  who  had  hitherto  been 
repelled  by  its  complexity  and  its  technicalities; 
but  it  is  less  difficult  than  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  patience,  it  will  be 
easy  to  unravel  one  by  one  the  threads  of  which 
the  tangled  tissue  is  combined — so  far,  at  leaist,  as 
to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evil,  and  of  its  remedy. 

"  Let  us  take  up  one  of  the  price  lists  which  are 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  It  is  very  vague,  and 
is  not  intended  to  give  information  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  trade,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  string 
on  which  to  hang  our  explanations.  The  first  dis 
tinction  it  marks  is  between  pig  iron,  the  raw  ma 
terial,  and  '  wrought,'  or  finished  iron.  But  in  the 
list  before  us  is  mentioned  a  third  state,  'puddled' 
iron.  This  is  half-manufactured  iron,  and  in  or- 
dinary times  it  is  not  included  in  the  price  lists,  be- 
cause it  is  needed  for  his  own  use  by  the  manu- 
facturer who  makes  it,  and  none  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  market ;  nor  should  we  perplex  the  reader 
by  noticing  it,  but  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
government  may  become  a  considerable  purchaser 
of  iron  in  this  intermediate  state.  If  pig  iron  is 
compared  to  flour,  wrought  iron  will  represent  the 
loaf,  and  puddled  iron  is  the  dough.  Dough  is  not 
usually  an  article  of  commerce,  but  if  a  demand 
were  raised  for  it,  the  supply  would  not  be  lack- 
ing.* Pig  iron  is  next  classified  according  to  its 
uses.  There  is  a  column  headed,  'for  foundry 
purposes,'  and  another, 'for  forge  purposes.'  This 
diver.-^ity  is  caused  partly  by  the  different  property 
of  the  ores,  but  mainly  by  the  difference  of  thi 
fuel  and  of  the  treatment.  The  fluid  iron  needed 
for  the  foundry  is  produced  by  diminishing  the 
'burden,'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  furnaces;  that  is  to 
say,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  fuel  to 
the  mineral,  and  thus  impregnating  the  produce 


*It  13  not  necessary  to  embarrass  tlie  reader  with  tlie 
mention  of  malleable  castings  made  from  charcoal  pig 
iron,  and  annealed  by  means  ot  domatile. 


with  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  ;  hence  the  foun- 
dry iron  being  the  most  costly  to  make,  bears  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  forge  iron,  made 
with  the  same  materials  and  by  the  same  mode  of 
manufacture,  and  in  that  sense  is  better,  but  in  no 
other. 

The  next  distinction  is  between  the  hot  and 
cold-blast  iron.  The  existence  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion has  only  lately  been  made  known  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  ;  its  nature  is  little  understood,  and  as 
the  explanation  of  it  involves  much  that  should  be 
popularly  known  respecting  the  iron  trade,  it  de- 
serves our  careful  attention.  The  effect  of  this  new 
and  powerful  agency,  the  hot  blast,  will  be  readily 
understood  by  the  reader  who  remembers  (as  who 
does  not?)  to  have  passed  many  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  foreign  inn  in  blowing  his  wood  fire.  He 
must  have  observed  that  where  the  blast  of  the 
bellows  strikes  the  embers,  it  produces  a  black 
spot,  and  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  checks 
combustion  :  of  the  same  nature  is  the  efl'ect  of  the 
cold  blast  on  the  smelting  furnace.  But  by  pre- 
viously heating  in  an  oven  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture the  air  which  is  blown  into  the  furnace,  a 
prodigious  increase  of  combustive  power  is  obtained. 
The  credit  of  this  invention  is  due  to  —  Neilson, 
of  Glasgow,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1829, 
and  by  this  means  raised  the  iron  manufacture  of 
Scotland  to  its  present  important  position.  The 
coal  usually  employed  was  so  unfit  for  coaking 
that  it  lost  55  per  cent,  in  the  process.  It  was 
now  sent  to  the  furnace  in  its  raw  state,  and 
than  a  third  of  the  fuel  proved  to  be  sufficient.  It 
was  found  that  the  hot  air  expelled  to  a  certain 
extent  the  noxious  properties  from  the  coal,  which 
the  process  of  coaking  had  hitherto  been  employed 
to  overcome,  and  in  many  districts  it  rendered  avail- 
able materials,  some  of  great  value,  such  as  the  in- 
combustible anthracite,  and  some  on  the  other 
hand,  of  very  inferior  quality,  all  of  which  it  had 
been  inexpedient  or  impossible  to  employ  in  the 
making  of  iron.  This  discovery,  as  it  slowly 
travelled  southwards,  brought  timely  aid  to  thos 
parts  of  the  old  districts  where  the  best  fuel  wa 
becoming  scarce,  and  it  brought  into  general  use 
a  vast  quantity  uf  new  mineral,  and  even  a  new 
material. 

"  These  are  all  the  varities  of  British  iron  which 
for  practical  purposes  we  need  notice  at  the  present 
time.  From  them  is  derived  the  supply  for  the 
prodigiously  increased  production  of  iron,  which 
has  acted  reciprocally  as  cause  and  effect  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  civilization  of  modern  days.  Be- 
tween the  years  1840  and  1860  the  make  of  iron 
has  actually  trebled  ;  in  the  former  year  it  was  a 
little  less  than  1,400,000  tons;  in  the  latter  it  ex- 
ceeded 4,150,000  tons.  But  the  reader  will  have 
collected  from  the  brief  account  we  have  just  given 
of  the  ironstones  recently  brought  into  general  use, 
that  they  do  not  supply  iron  equally  available  for 
all  purposes,  and  that  they  especially  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  best  tough  fibrous  iron.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  anticipated  that  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  production  generally,  the  supply  of  this 
particular  quality  of  iron  would  be  insufficient,  even 
though  it  were  assumed  to  be  still  as  considerable 
as  it  was  before  the  new  ironstones  were  introduced. 
But  this,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  old  district  have 
been  induced,  or  have  been  forced  in  some  instan 
ces  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  materials,  but 
more  generally  by  the  pressure  of  competition,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  hot  blast  to  introduce  in 
ferior  and  cheaper  materials,  and  the  result  ha: 
been,  that  the  quantity  of  cold- blast  iron,  wbicl 
by  official  returns  is  stated  to  exceed  777 ,000  tons  ii 


one-half  of  the  whole  annual  make  of  the  country- 
— was  in  1850  estimated  (for  there  were  no  offioia 
returns)  at  about  150,000  tons,  not  much  mop 
than  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  make  of  tha 
year.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  cold-blast  ex 
clusively  produces  tough  iron  of  high  quality.  Thi 
precise  effect  of  the  hot  blast  is  much  disputec 
among  practical  and  scientific  men,  nor  has  it  eve: 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether,  if  the  ma 
terials  were  precisely  the  same,  the  quality  of  tht 
produce  would  be  deteriorated  by  the  hot  blast 
But  the  hot  blast  may  be  applied  to  any  materials! 
from  the  very  best  to  the  very  worst;  the  cole' 
blast  can  be  applied  only  to  the  best,  and  henc(' 
its  produce  bears  a  higher  price  than  the  best  o; 
the  hot-blast  in  the  market,  either  because  practi- 
cal men  think  it  really  better,  or  because  they  art 
willing  to  pay  more  for  an  article  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  its  very  name.  The  introduction  of  th(. 
hot  blast  has  conferred  an  infinite  benefit  on  the 
iron  trade  and  on  the  country,  but  it  has  brought 
with  it  a  redundant  supply  of  an  inferior  article 
and  an  unlimited  power  (and  with  the  power  th{ 
temptation)  to  practise  false  economy  and  to  com^ 
mit  fraud.  Hence  have  arisen  two  results  whicb 
have  generally  been  confounded,  and  which  it  ii 
desirable  to  keep  distinct.  The  one  is,  that  theni 
has  taken  place  a  notable  deterioration  in  the  man! 
ufacture.  There  is  annually  produced  a  largeii 
quantity  of  inferior  iron  than  can  be  used  for  re-' 
servoirs,  cisterns,  and  the  multifarious  purposes' 
to  which  inferior  iron  is  legitimately  applicable,  am 
at  periods  of  unusual  demand  the  inducement  t< 
produce  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality  aeti 
with  irresistible  force.  At  the  first  establishmen' 
of  railways  for  instance, — the  time  is  now  remote- 
and  truth  has  oozed  out — in  the  hurry  and  eager 
ness  of  the  moment,  the  manufacturers  were  oftei 
urged  by  the  surveyors  to  send  '  any  rubbish,'  provid 
ed  it  were  made  smooth  and  looked  nice,  and  wen 
delivered  quickly.  But  at  all  times  the  cheap  an( 
inferior  quality  is  forced  into  use  by  competition 
Competition  acts  feebly  in  an  early  state  of  society 
and  in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  take 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Its  firs 
aim  is  to  produce  something  more  costly  and  mop 
choice,  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  few;  its  nex 
is  to  bring  the  luxuries  of  the  few  within  the  read 
of  the  many ;  cheapness  becomes  its  chief  object 
and  often  ends  in  being  its  sole  object.  We  loBj 
cherished  the  belief  that  no  iron  is  so  bad  that  i 
could  not  be  turned  to  some  account ;  but  praeti 
cal  men  affirm  too  confidently  to  admit  of  dispute 
that  iron  is  produced  which  is  good  for  iioikiwi 
but  to  sell,  and  woe  betide  those  who  fall  in  wit 
it.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  danger  of  a  de 
terioration  in  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  al 
tracted  the  attention  of  professional  writers  on  tb 
subject.  —  Scrivener,  in  the  second  edition  c 
his  history  of  the  iron  trade,  published  in  1854^ 
announces  with  exultaticin  that  in  that  year  th' 
annual  make  had  reached  the  amount  of  1!,700 
000  tons  (since  so  much  exceeded  ;)  but  the  onl 
drawback  he  apprehends  is  that  the  resources  ( 
the  country  should  not  long  suffice  for  so  large 
production,  and  no  fear  of  possible  falling  off  in  tb 
quality  seems  to  cross  his  mind. 

"The  second  result  to  which  we  have  alluded  i 
not  less  important.  Amid  the  vast  increase  of  di 
ferent  qualities  of  iron,  to  which  it  would  be  a 
abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  word  bad,  as  the 
are  excellent  for  the  different  purposes  to  whic 
they  are  specially  applicable,  tbere  is  a  very  ii 
sufficient  supply  of  the  best  tough  iron,  the  kind  ( 
irou  which  is  needed  when  tlic  materials  is  to  besul 
jectcd   to  much  manipulation,  and  is  required 


the  year  1 840, — and  therefore  at  that  time  exceeded  |  maintain  its  toughness  to  the  last — the  kind  whici' 
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bovc  all  others,  is  required  for  the  manufacture  nics  amouggt  us;  often  recommending  a  close  at- 
tention and  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  light 
and  graoG  in  thi;  soul,  as  the  only  moans  that  can 
insure  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away. — From  a  testimony  coiicernitig 
William  Williams. 


f  armour-plates. 
"  The    reader  is   aware  that  wrought   iron   is  I 


irought  to  its  perfection  by  repeated  working;  but 
ome  kinds  of  iron  reach  their  perfection  after  very 
3W  heatings,  and  all  kinds  after  a  certain  n 
er  of  heatings  begin  to  decline  in  quality  till  at 
1st  they  are  utterly  worthless.  —  Clay  tells  us 
hat  in  six  workings  iron  of  ordinary  quality  at- 
a,ined  its  highest  degree  of  strength,  improving  at 
ach  stage,  but  after  each  of  six  subsequent  work- 
jgs  it  successively  sustained  an  inferior  test.  Su 
erior  iron  would  endure  further  manipulation  ; 
ut  it  is  only  the  very  best  which  will  bear  the  re 
eated  heating  and  reheating  to  which  the  armour 
late  is  subjected,  without  losing  its  fibrous  texture 
nd  its  toughness.  It  is  for  this  reason,  moreover, 
liat  iron  in  the  half-manufactured  state  of  which 
Id  have  spoken,  the  'puddled  bar,'  is  recommended 
s  the  proper  material  for  an  armour-plate.  In  a 
lore  advanced  state,  iron,  however  good  in  quality, 
as  not  enough  vitality  left  in  it  to  endure  tlie 
lanipulation  to  which  it  must  be  subjected. 

"  A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  makes  it  clear  that  we 
an  produce  steel  of  the  very  finest  quality  from 
ative  materials,  and  for  inferior  purposes  can 
lanufacture  it  as  easily  and  almost  as  cheaply  a, 
lerchant  iron.  —  Bessemer's  stall  is  in  the  high 
it  degree  interesting.  His  process  is  new.  Its 
alue,  and  perhaps  its  capabilities,  are  not  yet  fully 
scertained ;  but  if  the  produce  of  his  cupola  is 
niform  in  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  force 
s  way  into  general  use.  The  steel  ribs,  tyres, 
nd  axles  are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  '  homogene- 
js'  plates, — so  called  (not  very  accurately)  to  de- 
ote  that  they  are  not  formed  of  plates  welded  to- 
3ther.  There  are  many  new  articles  in  steel,  such 
3  the  steel  wheels  for  heavy  rolling  mills,  and 
eel  rolls,  which  well  deserve  the  iron-master's  at- 
mtion  as  being  more  efficient,  and  in  the  end  more 
ionoinioal,  than  the  machinery  now  in  use.  The 
equent  accidents  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
le  'double  throw'  crank  axles  of  the  locomotive 
jgines  suggest  forcibly  the  propriety  of  substitut- 
ig  for  the  old  '  faggottod'  axles  others  of  mallea- 
le  steel.  We  earnestly  recommend  this  subject 
I  the  consideration  of  engineers  and  railway 
jards. 

"  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  nor  have 
e  space,  to  dwell  on  the  extraordinary  variety, 
genuity,  and  beauty  of  the  machinery  exhibited ; 
3t  we  must  note  how  forcibly  the  perfection  of  the 
ork  proves  the  excellence  of  the  material  em- 
oyed.  But  how  is  this  triumphant  catalogue  to 
)  reconciled  with  our  complaints  of  deterioration 
id  decay?  Alas,  it  is  but  Kegent  Street  masking 
le  Seven  Dials.  The  exhibition  shows  what  the 
on  manufacture  is  in  its  sound  and  healthy  parts, 
hat  it  might  be  and  would  be  everywhere  but  for 
ose  vitiating  influences  that  infect  all  the  works 


The  only  way  iopeace. — William  Williams'  ten- 
!r  and  susceptible  mind  was  illuminated  with  the 
shining  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love  in  the 
orning  of  his  day,  though  he  found  it  hard  for  a 
DC  to  submit  to  the  lowliness  and  simplicity  which 
le  Truth  requires.  He  endured  many  severe  con- 
cts  before  he  surrendered  his  will  to  the  govern- 
ent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  but  through  submis- 
DU  to  the  refining  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
as  gradually  prepared  to  fill  the  dignified  station 

a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
;camc  an  able  advocate  of  the  cause  in  which  hu 
id  embarked,  and  by  a  faithful  attention  thereto, 
s  labours  were  blessed  to  the  benefit  of  his  friends 
id  others,  he  having  borue  many  living  tcstimo- 


Useful  Cautions. — If  a  man  asks  you  to  go  his 
security,  say  "  No,"  and  run ;  otherwise  you  may 
be  enslaved  for  life,  or  your  wife  and  children  may 
spend  a  weary  existence,  in  want,  sickness,  and 
beggary. 

If  you  fiud  yourself  in  possession  of  a  counter- 
feit note  or  coin,  throw  it  into  the  fire  on  the  in- 
stant ;  otherwise  you  may  be  tempted  to  pass  it 
and  may  pass  it,  to  feel  mean  therefor  as  long  as 
you  live ;  then  it  may  pass  into  some  man's  bauds 
as  mean  as  yourself,  with  a  new  perpetration  of 
iniquity,  the  loss  to  fall  eventually  on  some  poor 
struggling  widow,  whose  "  all"  it  may  be. 

Never  laugh  at  the  mishaps  of  any  fellow  mor 
tal. 

The  very  instant  you  perceive  yourself  in  a  pas 
sion,  shut  your  mouth;  this  is  one  among  the  best 
precepts  outside  of  inspiration. 

The  man  who  always  exacts  the  last  cent  is  al- 
ways a  mean  man  ;  there  is  no  "  evacuant"  in  all 
the  "  Materia  Medica"  efficient  enough  to  "  purge" 
him  of  his  debasement ;   he  is  beyond  druggery. 

Never  affect  to  be  "plain"  or  "blunt;"  these  are 
the  synonyms  of  brutality  and  boorishness.  Such 
persons  are  constantly  inflicting  wounds  which  nei- 
ther time  nor  medicine  can  ever  heal. 

Never  be  witty  at  another's  expense  ;  true  gene- 
rosity never  dwelt  in  such  a  heart;  it  only  wants 
the  opportunity  to  become  a  cheat  or  rogue. — 
ILill's  Journal  of  Health. 


TJiat  circumspection  wlverein  safety  consists. — 
In  speaking  of  a  time  when,  in  his  younger  years, 
he  had  much  of  that  circumspection  wherein  safety 
consists,  George  Bewley  says,  "  Great  was  the  care 
'  concern  of  faithful  elders  in  those  days,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  for  the  preservation  of  the  young 
generation  out  of  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world  ; 
they  were  good  examples  to  us,  and  often  advised 
and  admonished  us  for  our  good,  not  only  in  family 
visits,  but  at  other  times;  and  we  generally  re- 
ceived their  counsel  well,  and  were  thankful  for  it: 
and  the  well  inclined  were  helped  thereby.  There 
was  a  large  meeting  in  that  city  then,  and  many 
worthy  ministers  and  elders ;  and  Friends  then 
were  a  plain,  humble,  self-denying  people,  and  had 
a  great  regard  to  the  advice,  rules,  and  precepts  of 
the  ancients,  and  were  zealously  concerned  to  ob- 
serve them,  and  in  a  good  degree  Truth  prospered; 
d  Friends  were  comforted  in  the  Lord,  and  en- 
couraged to  follow  him  faithfully,  and  were  greatly 
concerned  that  their  children  and  families  should 
do  the  same." — From  a  slwrt  account  of  George 
Bewley. 

Well  Speaking. — A  pastor  was  making  a  call 
upon  a  parishioner,  an  old  lady,  who  had  made  it 
an  habitual  rule  never  to  speak  ill  of  another,  and 
had  observed  it  so  closely,  that  she  always  justified 
those  whom  she  heard  evil  spoken  of.  Before  the 
old  lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  parlour,  her 
several  children  were  speaking  of  this  peculiarity 
of  their  mother,  and  one  of  them  playfully  added  : 
Mother  has  such  a  habit  of  speaking  well  of 
everybody,  that  I  believe  if  Satan  himself  were 
the  subject  of  conversation,  mother  would  find  out 
some  virtue  or  good  quality  even  in  hiui." 

Of  course,  this  remark  elicited  some  smiling  and 
merriment  at  the  originality  of  the  idea,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  old  lady  entered  the  room,  and 


on  being  told  what  had  just  been  said,  she  imme- 
diately and  involuntarily  replied  : 

"  Wc^U,  my  dear  (jhildrcu,  I  wish  we  all  had 
Satan's  iiuluslrij  and  purscverance. 

For  "TliuFriond." 

Eig'Ii  Balloon  Ascension, 

The  last  balloon  ascension  undertaken  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  was  that  of  James  Glaisher,  which 
took  place  in  England  last  month.  The  ascension 
was  made  from  Wolverhampton,  in  Coxwell's  great 
balloon,  and  the  highest  point  reached  was  not  less 
than  five  and  three-quarter  miles.  Glaisher's  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage  is  interesting,  especially  his 
description  of  the  efl^ects  of  the  atmosphere  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  He  says,  "  On  the  earth  at  1  h., 
3  m.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  59  deg.,  and 
shortly  after  wo  entered  a  cloud  of  aboiit  1100  feet 
in  thickness,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  air 
fell  to  36 -i  deg.,  and  the  wet  bulb  thermometer 
read  the  same,  showing  that  the  air  here  was  sa- 
turated with  moisture.  On  emerging  from  the 
cloud  at  1  h.  17  m.,  we  came  into  a  flood  of  light, 
with  a  beautiful  blue  sky,  without  a  cloud  above 
us,  and  a  magnificent  sea  of  cloud  below,  its  sur- 
face being  varied  with  endless  hills,  hillocks,  moun- 
tain chains,  and  many  snow  white  masses  rising  from 
it.  When  we  attained  the  height  of  two  miles,  at  1 
h.  21  m.,  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  the  freez- 
ing point;  we  were  three  miles  high  at  1  h.  28  m., 
with  a  temperature  of  18  deg.;  at  1  h.  39  m.,  we 
had  reached  four  miles,  and  the  temperature  was 
8  deg. ;  in  ten  minutes  more  we  had  reached  the 
fifth  mile,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  pass- 
ed below  zero,  and  there  read  minus  2  deg.,  and  at 
this  point  no  dew  was  observed  on  Regnault's  hy- 
grometer when  cooled  down  to  minus  30  deg.  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  taken  the  observations  with  com- 
fort. I  had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing, 
while  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  ex- 
ertion he  had  to  make,  had  breathed  with  diflBculty 
for  some  time.  At  1  h.  51  m.,  the  barometer  read 
11.05  inches,  but  which  requires  a  subtractive  cor- 
rection of  0.25  inch,  as  found  by  comparison  with 
Lord  Wrottesley's  standard  barometer  just  before 
starting,  both  by  his  lordship  and  myself,  which 
would  reduce  it  to  10.8  inches,  or  at  a  height  of 
about  5\  miles,  I  read  the  dry  bulb  as  minus  5  de- 
rees ;  in  endeavouring  tD  read  the  wet  bulb,  I 
could  not  see  the  column  of  mercury.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  then  took  a  lens,  and  also  failed.  I  then 
tried  to  read  the  other  instruments,  and  found  I 
could  not  do  so,  nor  could  I  see  the  hands  of  the 
watch.  I  asked  Coxwell  to  help  me,  and  he  said 
ust  go  into  the  ring,  and  he  would  when  he 
came  down.  I  endeavoured  to  reach  some  brandy, 
which  was  lying  on  the  table  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  foot  from  my  hand,  and  found  myself  unable 
to  do  so.  My  sight  became  more  dim,  I  looked  at 
the  barometer,  and  saw  it  between  10  and  11 
nches,  and  tried  to  record  it,  but  I  was  unable  to 
vrite,  I  then  saw  it  at  10  inches,  still  decreasing 
fast,  and  just  noted  it  in  my  book ;  its  true  read- 
therefore,  was  at  this  time  about  93  inches, 
implying  a  height  of  about  5if  miles,  as  a  change 
of  an  inch  in  the  reading  of  the  barometer  at  this 

vation  takes  place  on  a  change  of  height  of 
about  2500  feet.  I  felt  I  was  losing  all  power, 
and  endeavoured  to  rouse  myself  by  struggling  and 
baking.  I  attempted  to  speak,  and  found  I  had 
lost  the  power.  I  attempted  to  look  at  the  baro- 
meter again,  my  head  fell  on  one  side ;  I  struggled 

d  got  it   right,   and  it  fell   on   the  other,  and 

fiiiallv  fi;ll  backward.     My  arm,  which  had  been 

sting  on  the  table,  fell  down  by  my  side.     I  saw 

Coxwell  dimly  in  the  ring.     It  became  more  misty, 

and  finally  dark,  and  I  sank  unconsciously  as  in 
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sleep;  this  must  have  been  about  2  h.  54  m.     I  hand.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  peck 
then  heard  Coxwell  say, 'What  is  the  temperature?  a  piece  of  ribbon  encircling  its  neck,  and  I  then 

Take  an  observation  ;   now  try.'     But  I  could  nei- 'jerked  it  off  my  finjrer,       ■■   '     - 


thcr  see,  move  nor  speak 

more  emphatically,  '  take  an  observation,  now,  do 
try.'  I  shortly  afterward  opened  my  eyes,  saw  the 
instruments  and  Coxwell  very  dimly,  and  soon  saw 
clearly,  and  said  to  Coxwell,  '  I  have  been  insensi- 
ble;' and  he  replied,  'You  have,  and  I  nearly.  I 
recovered  quickly,  and  Coxwell  said,  '  I  have  lost 
the  use  of  my  hands ;  give  me  some  brandy  to  bathe 
them.'  His  hands  were  nearly  black.  I  saw  the 
temperature  was  still  below  zero,  and  the  barome- 
ter reading  1 1  inches,  but  increasing  quickly.  I 
resumed  my  observations  at  2  h.  7  m.,  recording 
the  barometer  reading  1 1 .53  inches,  and  the  tem- 
perature minus  2  deg.  I  then  found  that  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vessel  supplying  the  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meter, which  I  had  by  frequent  disturbances  kept 
from  freezing,  was  one  solid  mass  of  ice.  Coxwell 
thou  told  me  that  while  in  the  ring  he  felt  it 
piercingly  cold,  that  hoar  frost  was  all-around  the 
neck  of  the  balloon,  and  on  attempting  to  leave  the 
ring,  he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  he  got  down 
how  he  could  ;  that  he  found  me  motionless,  with 
a  quiet  and  placid  expression  on  the  countenance. 
He  spoke  to  me  without  eliciting  a  reply,  and  found 
I  was  insensible.  He  then  said  he  felt  insensibi- 
lity was  coming  over  himself;  that  be  became  anx- 
ious to  open  the  valve  ;  that  his  hands  failed  him  ; 
and  that  he  seized  the  line  between  his  teeth,  and 
pulled  ilw  valve  open,  until  the  balloon  took  a  turn 
dowmvard.  This  act  is  quite  characteristic  of  Cox- 
well. I  have  never  yet  seen  him  without  a  ready 
means  of  meeting  every  difficulty  as  it  has  arisen, 
■with  a  cool  self-possession  that  has  always  left  my 
mind  perfectly  easy,  and  given  to  me  every  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  in  the  management  of  so 
largo  a  balloon." 

Glaisher  is  convinced  that  the  balloon  (contain- 
ing only  himself  and  the  aeronaut,  Coxwell,)  finally 
reached  an  altitude  of  over  six  miles,  but  of  this 
he  is  not  positive,  as  his  ability  to  read  the  instru- 
ments ceased  at  the  height  of  five  and  three- 
quarter  miles.     On  this  point,  he  says  : 

"  On  asking  Coxwell  whether  he  had  noticed  the 
temperature,  he  said  he  could  not,  as  the  faces  of 
the  instruments  were  all  toward  me,  but  that  he 
had  noticed  that  the  centre  of  the  aneroid  barome- 
ter, its  blue  hand,  and  a  rope  attached  to  the  car 
were  in  the  same  straight  line.  If  so,  the  reading 
must  have  been  between  seven  and  eight  inches. 
A  height  of  six  miles  and  a  half  corresponds  to 
eight  inches.  A  delicate  self-registering  minimum 
thermometer  reads  minus  12  deg. ;  but  unfortu- 


^  ,  nd  it  flew  round  two  or 
I  then  heard  him  speak  three  times  with  vigour,  and  finally  toward  Wolver- 
hampton. Not  one,  however,  had  returned  there 
when  I  left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  It  would 
seem  from  this  ascent,  that  five  miles  from  the 
earth  is  very  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existence 
It  is  possible,  as  the  effect  of  each  high  ascent 
upon  myself  has  been  different,  that  on  another 
occasion  I  might  be  able  to  go  higher ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  persons  may  be  able  to  exist 
with  less  air,  and  bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold ; 
but  still  I  think  that  prudence  would  say  to  all, 
whenever  the  barometer  reading  falls  as  low  as  11 
inches,  open  the  valve  at  once  ;  the  increased  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  increa.sed  risk." 

The  London  Times,  commenting  upon  this  peri- 
lous enterprise,  observes  :  "  The  aerial  voyage 
just  performed  by  Coxwell  and  Glaisher,  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  greatest  feats  of  our  experimental- 
izer.s,  discoverers  and  travellers.  It  is  true  these 
gentlemen  have  not  brought  down  a  very  comfort- 
able or  inspiring  report  of  the  upper  world  into 
which  they  have  penetrated.  Science  and  poetry 
are  unhappily  rather  at  variance  upon  the  subject 
of  the  air  and  the  sky.  Poetry  points  upward  to 
the  sky  with  glowing  rapture  as  the  scene  of  bright- 
ness and  glory.  Everything  is  happy  and  splen- 
did that  is  connected  with  the  sky.  But  science 
penetrates  with  its  material  eye  into  these  vast  up- 
per spaces,  and  simply  reports  a  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  there;  that  the  blood  stagnates,  the 
limbs  become  benumbed,  the  senses  evaporate,  and 
nature  faints  in  unconsciousness.  The  very  bird; 
will  not  fly  in  that  sky  which  is  their  poetical  home 
The  distinction  is  that  poetry  looks  up  to  the  sky 
from  below,  and  science  examines  and  feels  it  on  a 
level.  The  sky  is  the  emblem  of  poetry — the  fact 
of  science.  Both  aspects  of  it  are  equally  true, 
but  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  taken 
is  quite  different.  But,  though  our  recent  explorers 
of  the  sky  do  not  add  to  its  brilliancy  as  a  picture, 
they  have  furnished  one  more  striking  and  impres- 
sive scene  to  the  history  of  science.  They  have 
shown  what  enthusiasm  science  can  inspire,  and 
what  courage  it  can  give.  If  the  man,  as  the  poet 
says,  had  need  of  '  triple  steel  about  his  breast,' 
who  first  launched  a  boat  into  the  sea,  certainly 
those  had  no  less  need  of  it  wbo  first  floated  in  the 
air  six  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth." 


nately  I  did  not  read  it  till  I  was  out  of  the  car,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  its  index  was  not  disturbed.  On 
descending,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  17  dog., 
it  was  remarked  as  warm,  and  at  24  deg.  it  was 
noted  as  very  warm.  The  temperature  then  gra- 
dually increased  to  57  J  deg.  on  reaching  the  earth. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  sand  was  quite  warm  to 
the  hand,  and  stcaui  issued  from  it  when  it  was 
discharged.  Six  pigeons  were  taken  up.  One  was 
thrown  out  at  the  height  of  three  miles.  It  ex- 
tended its  wings,  and  dropped  as  a  piece  of  pa- 
per. A  second,  at  four  miles,  flew  vigorously  rcuud 
and  round,  apparently  taking  a  great  dip  each 
time.  A  third  was  thrown  out  between  four  and 
five  miles,  and  it  fell  downward.  A  fourth  was 
thrown  out  at  four  miles  when  we  were  descending. 
It  flew  in  a  circle,  and  shortly  after  alighted  on  the 
top  of  the  balloon.     The  two  remaining  pigeons 


man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  ai' 
take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." — Penn's  J> ' 
Cross,  No  Crown. 


Bearing  daily  Christ's  Cross,the  only  true  Tes 
timony  of  receiving  Him.— It  is  the  nature  of  true 
faith  to  beget  an  holy  fear  of  offending  God,  a  deep 
reverence  for  his  precepts,  and  a  most  tender 
gard  to  the  inward  testimony  of  his  spirit,  as  that, 
by  which  his  children,  in  all  ages,  have  been  safely 
led  to  glory.  For  as  they  that  truly  believe,  re- 
ceive Christ  in  ail  his  tenders  to  the  soul,  so  true  it 
is,  that  tlio.se  who  rtcuive  him  thus,  receive  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  that  is,  an  inward 
force  and  ability  to  do  whatever  he  requires: 
strength  to  mortify  their  lusts,  control  their  affec- 
tions, resist  evil  motion,  deny  themselves,  and  over- 
oomc  the  world  in  its  most  enticing  appearances. 
This  is  the  life  of  the  blessed  cross  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse,  and  what 
thou,  0  man,  must  take  up,  if  thou  intendest  to  be 
the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Nor  canst  thou  be  said  to 
receive  Christ,  or  believe  in  him,  whilst  thou  re- 
jectest  his  cross.     For  as  receiving  Christ  is  the 


were  brought  do^yn  to  the  ground  :  one  was  found  |  means  appointed  of  God  to  salvation,  so  b<-arin<^ 
to  be  dead,  and  the  other  (a  carrier)  had  attached  I  thy  daily  cross  after  him  is  the  onK  true  tostim-niv 
to  Its  neck  a  note.  It  would  not,  however,  leave,  of  receiving  him;  and  therefore  it  is  enioined  b'v 
and  when  jerked  off  the  finger,  returned  to  the  him,  as  the  great  token  of  discipleship,  "  If  any 


GUARD  WELL  THY  LIPS. 
'He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  lift.  " 
PEov.  siii.  3. 
Guard  well  thy  lips  ;  none,  none  can  know 
Wh.1t  evils  from  the  tongue  maj  flow  ; 
What  guilt,  what  grief,  may  be  incurred, 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

Be  "  slow  to  speak  ;"  look  well  within, 
To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin; 
And  pr.iy  unceasingly  for  aid, 
Lest  unawares,  thou  be  betrayed. 

"Condemn  not,  judge  not' — not  to  man 
Is  given  his  brother's  faults  to  scan  ; 
One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone, 
To  search  out,  and  subdue  thine  own. 

Indnl;;e  no  murmurings  :  oh,  restrain 

Those  lips  so  ready  to  complain! 
And  if  they  can  be  numbered,  count 
Of  one  day's  mercies  the  amount. 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes  ; 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes  ; 
Let  words  of  wisdom,  meekness,  love, 
Thy  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Set  God  before  thee ;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce  by  him  is  heard ; 
Oh,  couldst  thou  realize  this  thought. 
What  care,  what  caution,  would  be  taught  1 

Think  on  thy  parting  hour;  ere  long 

The  approach  of  death  may  chain  thy  tongue, 

And  powerless  all  attempts  be  found. 

To  articulate  one  meaning  sound. 

"  The  time  is  short"— this  day  may  be 
The  very  last  assigned  to  thee  : 
So  speak,  that  should'st  thou  ne'er  speak  morey 
Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 

__^^^___  Mlioil. 

Wliat  are  trees  made  o/7—l(  we  were  to  tab 
up  a  handful  of  soil,  and  examine  it  under  the  mi 
croscope,  we  should  probably  find  it  to  contain 
number  of  fragments  of  wood,  small  broken  piece* 
of  branches  or  leaves,  or  other  parts  of  the  tr^s 
If  we  could  examine  it  chemically,  we  should  fiuc 
yet  more  strikingly  that  it  was  nearly  the  same  at 
wood  in  its  composition.     Perhaps,  then,  it  may  b( 
said,  the  young  plant  obtains  its  wood  from   the 
earth  in  which  it  grows.     The  following  experl 
ment  will  show  whether  this  conjecture  iscorrcei 
or  not :     Two  hundred  pounds  of  earth  were  driecjt 
in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  large  eartheiji 
vessel;  the  earth  was  then   moistened  with  rait-il 
water,  and    a   willow  tree,  weighing  exactly  fivtj: 
poumis,  was  planted  therein.     During  the  space  o 
five  years  the  earth  was  carefully  watered  witl 
rain  water.     The  willow  grew  and  flourished,  anc 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  mixed  with  fresln 
earth,  by   being  blown  upon  it  by   winds,  it  waiii: 
covered    with  a    metal   plate,  full   of  very  minuttt 
holes,  which  would  exclude  everything  but  air  froir 
getting  access  to  the  earth  below  it.    After  growing h 
in  the  earth  for  five  years  the  tree  was  removed  j. 
and,  on  being  weighed,  was  found  to  have  gainedil 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds.     And  this  es-iL- 
timate  did  not  include  the  weight  of  the  leaves  oi  1 
dead  branches  which  in  five  years  fell  from  thit'\ 
tree.  ] ; 

Now  eame  the  application  of  the  test.  Was  alia 
this  obtained  from  the  earth?  It  had  not  sensiblj;t 
diminished  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the  experimeni  ,' 
conclusive,  it  was  again  dried  in  an  oven  and  pulil 

the  balance.  Astonishing  was  the  result— thci! 
earth  weighed  only  two  ounces  less  than  it  did' ' 
when  the  willow  was  first  planted  in  it!  yet  the  I: 
tree  bad  gained  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pouudcn 
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Manifestly,  then,  the  wood  thus  gained  in  the  space 
^  time  was  not  obtained  from  the  earth ;  we  are, 

jierofore,  oblii;<'d  to  repeat  our  rjuostion.  Where 
pes  the  wood  come  from?  We  are  left  with  only 
j?o  alternatives — the  water  with  which  it  was  re- 
leshed,  or  the  air  in  which  it  lived.  It  can  be 
jearly  shown  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  water;  we 
l-e  consequently  unable  to  resist  the  perplexing 
:id  wonderful  conclusion  that  it  was  derived  from 
lie  air. 

Can  it  be?  Were  those  great  ocean  spaces  of 
;ood,  which  are  as  old  as  man's  introduction  into 
iden,  and  wave  in  their  vast  and  solitary  luxu- 
ance  over  the  fertile  hills  and  plains  of  South 
merica,  were  all  these  obtained  from  the  thin  air? 
,'^ere  the  particles  which  unite  to  form  our  wooden 
lips  ever  borne  about  the  world,  not  only  on 
ings  of  air,  but  air  themselves?  Was  the  firm 
ble  on  which  I  rest,  the  solid  floor  on  which  I 
jvell,  once  in  a  form  which  I  could  not  as  much 
I  lay  my  finger  on,  and  grasp  in  my  hand  ?    Won- 

rful  truth !   all  this  is  air. 

For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

BlOfiKAPniCAl  SKETCHES 
Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  59.) 

Although  Sarah  Morris  felt  as  though  her  will 
jis  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  Lord's  will,  yet 
len  after  a  time  she  believed  it  required  of  her  by 
ir  divine  Master  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to  his 
ler  excellent  name,  and  to  come  forth  as  a  mi- 
jjster  of  his  everlasting  gospel,  she  shrunk  from 
le  awful  work.     Long  did  she  consult  with  flesh 
ijid  blood,  even  indeed  until  for  a  season  the  sen- 
i!)le  evidences  of  the  merciful  visitations  of  Divine 
)ve  were  withdrawn  from  her  ;  she  was  deprived 
i  all  inward  comfort,  and  was  not  able  to  take 
ijeasure  in  anything.     After  this  state  of  great 
(liritual  desertion,  feeling  once  more  the  quicken- 
i»  virtue  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  [the  arising 
■|  that  power  which  gives  life,  she  gave  up  to  the 
ilquiring  of  duty,  and  appeared  in  a  public  testi- 
mony, much  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  her 
[f-iends.     This  was  in  the  year  1745.     Her  me- 
prial  says  of  her  ministry,  that  it  being  "  brought 
i,:th  through  great  mortification  of  her  own  will, 
i|d  a  deep  travail,  and  exercise  of  spirit,  it  was 
ijident  to  the  sensible  and  judicious  members  of 
lie  church,  that  she   was  rightly  called  to   this 
iliighty  work.     Divers  nearly  sympathizing  witb 
Jfr,  were  spiritual   helpers,  watching  over  her  in 
^ch  love  and  tenderness.     Through  faithfulness 
her  gift,  she  increased  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
nce,  and  became  an  able  gospel  minister,  rightly 
iding  the  word  of  Truth.     She  was  sound  in 
ctrine,  pertinent  in  exhortation,  clear  in  utter- 
ce,  and  careful  to  adorn  the  doctrine  she  preach- 
by  a  pious,  exemplary  life  and  conversation." 
Sarah  Morris  was  acknowledged  as  a  mioister 
the  gospel  by  her  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year 
46,  and  was  very  often  engaged  in  public  la- 
ur,  in  her  own  and  neighbouring  meetings.    Her 
t  journey  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  with 
r  dear  friend,  Margaret  Ellis,  with  whom  she 
ted  many  of  the  meetings  within  the  compass  of 
ir  own  Yearly  Meeting.     Afterwards  her  friends 
y,  "  Through  the  efiicacy  of  Divine  love,  she  was 
■awn  to  visit  many  meetings  in  this  province.  New 
irscy,  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  Maryland  and 
3r)r;  Island."    She  attended  the  Maryland  Yearly 
cLiiiig,  held  at  West  llivcr,  in  1750,  1755,  ami 
'50  ;   the  General  Meeting  hold  at  Shrewsbury, 
175;^,  1757,  and  17C2,  and  those  held  at  Chop- 
pk  and  Little  Greek,  in  1756.     In  1764,  she  was 


at  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  England,  held  at 
Newport,  in  company  with  her  friends,  Joyce 
Bonezet  and  Elizabeth  Smith  ;  "  her  religious  la- 
bours were  chiefly  in  this  city,  manifesting  among 
us  a  steady  uniform  concern  for  the  cause  of 
Truth,  and  preservation  of  true  christian  fellow- 
ship, not  only  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  in  the  pub- 
lic ministry,  wherein  she  was  eminently  favoured, 
but  also  of  our  christian  discipline  among  Friends 
of  her  own  sex,  for  which  she  was  well  qualified 
and  of  real  use." 

On  the  4th  of  the  Second  month,  1767,  her 
ancient  mother  deceased  ;  who,  according  to  her 
memorial,  "  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
departed  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  state  of  mind,  to- 
ward whom  she  [Sarah]  had  manifested  a  filial 
affection  and  care." 

On  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1768,  she  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
accompany  that  eminent  minister  from  Groat  Bri- 
tain, llachel  Wilson,  to  some  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces, having  already  visited  with  her  "  .some  of 
the  meetings,  in  the  back  parts  of  this  Province." 
A  concern  had  been  on  her  mind  for  a  long  time, 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Great  Britain, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  weight  of 
it  seemed  to  increase,  with  a  call  to  dedication. 
Her  humble  mind  was  deeply  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  the  weighty  work,  and  her  own  want 
of  qualification  therefor,  and  through  mental  anxi- 
ety and  exercise,  she  was  reduced  to  a  very  weak 
condition  of  body.  For  some  time,  her  recovery 
seemed  doubtful,  but  after  her  mind  was  brought 
into  a  simple  condition  of  passive  obedience,  she 
was  favoured  with  sufficient  strength  of  body  to  lay 
her  concern  before  her  Monthly  Meeting.  That 
meeting,  in  the  Third  month,  1771,  issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  unity  with  her  in  her  prospect,  and 
state  she  had  informed  them  of  her  concern  in 
"  much  meekness,"  Her  friend,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
of  Burlington,  one  of  a  weakly  bodily  frame  like 
herself,  proved  to  be  under  a  similar  concern,  and 
they  looked  forward,  in  hope  that,  if  enabled  to 
perform  the  service  required,  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  in  company. 

Having  obtained  the  unity  of  her  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  Fifth  month,  Sarah  Morris,  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  the 
Ninth  month,  in  a  tender  manner,  mentioned  her 
concern,  expressing  her  desires  that  Friends  would 
give  it  a  solid  deliberation,  and  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  pray  for  her  preservation,  whether  she 
should  be  at  home,  or  abroad.  Elizabeth  Smith, 
who  was  too  feeble  in  health  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, laid  before  it,  by  the  hands  of  a  Friend,  the 
certificate  of  unity  which  she  had  received  from  her 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  with  her  prospect. 
Much  unity  and  sympathy  was  expressed  with 
those  beloved  Friends,  who,  though  weak  in  body, 
were  yet  concerned  in  spirit  to  fulfil  all  their  dear 
Saviour's  requirings.  In  the  flowings  of  gospel 
love  and  fellow  feeling,  the  meeting  believed  it 
"  safest  and  best"  to  leave  both  of  them  "  to  the 
guidance  of  the  good  Spirit,  and  to  open  their  way 
in  their  proceeding  in  the  prospect  before  them." 

The  Lord's  ways,  although  all  in  perfect  wisdom, 
are  past  finding  out  by  the  finite  comprehension  of 
man.  Elizabeth  Smith,  having  given  up  her  will 
in  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  was  granted  a 
release  from  the  earthly  labour,  which  seemed  to 
be  allotted  her,  and  was  translated  from  her  poor, 
weak,  diseased  tabernacle  of  flesh,  wherein  she 
had  endeavoured  to  serve  her  Master,  into  the 
house  prepared  for  her  in  heaven,  into  the  spiritual 
body  wherein,  free  from  sickness  or  suifering,  she 
should  praise  him  forever.  Sarah  Morris,  appa-j 
rently  as  frail  and  as  weak  in  body,  perhaps  even  I 


more  subject  to  depression  of  spirit,  was  strength- 
ened to  perform  the  service  assigned  her  through 
manifold  temptations  and  exercises.  Her  beloved 
niece,  Deborah  Morris,  now  believed  it  right  to 
offer  her  services  to  attend  her  feeble  aunt  on  this 
important  mission,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  freely  granted  her  a  certificate  of  its 
approbation  in  which  they  say,  "'  As  she  hath  been 
of  a  sober  and  religious  life  and  conversation,  and 
has  manifested  great  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
her  worthy  aunt,  since  she  hath  been  under  this 
religious  exercise,  we  believe  her  giving  this  fur- 
ther testimony  of  affectionate  regard  and  concern, 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  serviceable.  We  fer- 
vently desire  her  preservation ;  and  that  in  the 
discharge  of  this  weighty  service,  she  may  receive 
the  reward  of  peace  and  consolation." 

CTo  be  coatinaedj 


Tfie  Ele2)h(ints  and  the  Rice. — Some  Indian 
soldiers  stationed  at  an  outpost  near  Forte  de 
Galle,  in  Geylou,  to  protect  a  granary  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  rice,  were  suddenly  sent  away 
a  few  miles  in  order  to  quiet  some  unruly  villagers. 
Two  of  the  party  happened  to  remain.  No  sooner 
had  the  soldiers  withdrawn  than  a  herd  of  wild 
elephants,  which  had  been  long  noticed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  their  appearance  in  front  of 
the  granary.  They  had  been  preceded  by  a  scout, 
which  returned  to  the  herd,  and  having  no  doubt 
satisfied  them  that  the  coast  was  clear,  they  ad- 
vanced at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  building. 
When  they  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  en- 
closure, quite  in  martial  order,  they  made  a  sudden 
stand,  and  began  deliberately  to  reconnoitre  the 
object  of  their  attack. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wary  and  methodical 
than  their  proceedings.  The  walls  of  the  granary 
were  of  solid  brick-work,  very  thick,  and  the  only 
opening  into  the  building  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  ladder.  On 
the  approach  of  the  elephants,  the  two  astonished 
spectators  clambered  up  into  a  lofty  banyan  tree 
to  escape  mischief,  'i'hey  were  so  completely 
screened  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree  that  they  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  elephants,  though  they 
could  see  very  well  what  was  going  on  below. 
Thick  brick  walls  were  obstacles  which  seemed  at 
once  to  call  forth  both  the  strength  and  sagacity 
of  these  dumb  robbers.  Nothing  dauuted  by  the 
greatness  of  the  difficulty  which  they  had  to  sur- 
mount, they  began  their  operation  at  the  angles  of 
the  building. 

A  large  male  elephant,  with  tusks  of  immense 
size,  laboured  for  some  time  to  make  an  impression; 
but  after  awhile  his  strength  was  exhausted  and 
he  retired.  The  next  in  size  and  strength  then 
advanced,  and  exhausted  his  exertions  with  no 
better  success.  A  third  then  came  forward,  and 
applying  those  tremendous  levers  with  which  his 
jaws  were  armed,  and  which  he  wielded  with  such 
prodigious  might,  he  at  length  succeeded  iu  dis- 
lodging a  brick.  An  opening  once  made,  other 
elephants  advanced,  when  an  entrance  was  soon 
obtained  sufficiently  large  to  admit  them.  As  the 
whole  herd  could  not  be  accommodated  at  once, 
they  divided  into  small  bodies  of  three  or  four. 
When  they  had  taken  their  till,  they  retired,  and 
their  places  were  immediately  supplied  by  the  next 
in  waiting,  till  the  whole  herd,  upward  of  twenty, 
had  made  a  full  meal.  By  this  time  a  shrill  sound 
was  heard  from  one  of  the  elephants,  which  was 
readily  understood,  and  those  that  were  still  in  the 
building  immediately  rushed  out  and  joined  their 
companions. 

One  of  the  first  division,  after  retiring  from  the 
granary,  had  acted  as  sentinel  while  the  rest  were 
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enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  sagacity  and  persever-  of  God  can  dwell  in  strange  places,  but  it  is  diffi- 
ance.     lie  had  so  stationed  himself  as  to  be  en-  cult  to  conceive  how  a  poevit^h,  passionate 
abled  to  observe  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and!  careless  of  others'  feelings  and  comforts,  can  b< 


upon  perceiving  the  troops  as  they  returned  from 
the  village,  he  sounded  the  signal  of  retreat,  when 
the  whole  herd,  flourishing  their  trunks,  moved 
rapidly  into  the  jungle.  The  soldiers,  on  their  re- 
turn, found  that  the  animals  had  devoured  the 
greater  part  of  the  rice.  A  ball  from  a  field-piece 
was  discharged  at  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  they 
only  wagged  their  tails  as  if  in  mockery,  and  soon 
disappeared  in  the  recesses  of  their  native  forests. 


good  man,  though  he  may  have  built  an  hospital 
and  fed  a  city  with  hTea.di.—£ethune. 


Goodness. — True  goodness  is  not  merely  impul 
sive,  but  rational  and  considerate.  There  are 
many  who,  the  moment  that  they  see  any  one 
want  or  suffering,  are  so  pained  at  the  sight  that 
they  instantly  strive  to  comfort  themselves  by  some 
gift  or  effort  for  their  relief;  and  this  class  of  per- 
sons, especially  if  they  be  rich,  are  fond  of  think- 
ing that  money  is  the  cure  of  all  human  ills,  and 
when  they  have  given  money,  perchance  profusely 
are  satisfied  with  their  easy  redemption.  But  true 
goodness,  though  it  feels  pain  in  regarding  pain 
others,  and  has  pleasure  in  lessening  it,  thinks 
more  of  the  sufferer  than  itself.  It  will  therefore 
pause,  and  be  at  some  trouble  to  inquire  what  ser- 
vice is  best  and  how  it  may  be  rendered.  Charity 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  large  sense,)  when  it  is 
dictated  by  reason  and  piety,  conveys  a  lasting  bene- 
fit at  the  price  of  present  gratification,  when  the 
man  of  impulse  would  have  inflicted  a  lasting  in- 
jury. Goodness  should  be  williog  to  give  time 
and  thought,  and  patience,  and  even  labour;  not 
merely  money,  and  kind  words,  and  compassionate 
looks. 

True  goodness  is  self-sacrificing — not  in  the  end 
for  in  doing  good  for  God's  sake,  we  can  make  no 
real  sacrifice ;  but  self-sacrificing  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Many  are  willing  to  give  from 
the  superabundance  of  their  money,  and  think  they 
have  done  wonders  when  they  give  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  pay  their  milliner  or 
their  wine  merchant,  yet  would  not  bate  a  single 
feather,  or  scant  their  table  of  a  dish.  Others  give 
the  waste  hours  of  their  leisure  to  charity,  and 
chat,  well  pleased  with  their  goodness,  among  pleas- 
ant companions,  in  session  as  a  committee  to  do 
good  upon  a  large  scale.  Others,  again,  are  proud 
of  using  their  influence  with  the  world  on  behalf 
of  some  needy  client,  who  in  his  turn  swells  the 
train  of  their  dependants,  and  feeds  them  with 
flattery.  Their  goodness,  it  is  easy  to  see,  costs 
them  nothing,  for  it  only  costs  them  money,  or  time, 
or  influence,  of  little  or  no  use  to  themselves.  It 
is,  therefore,  worth  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
next  to  nothing  in  the  sight  of  men.  Our  true 
goodness  can  be  measured  only  by  the  sacrifices  of 
.self  which  we  make  for  it;  and  that  poor  widow, 
who  cast  in  the  two  mites,  all  she  had,  and  per- 
haps went  without  that  day's  meal,  approached 
nearer  the  dignity  of  His  mercy  who  for  our  sakcs 
became  poor,  than  he  whose  name  is  blazoned  high 
in  the  lists  of  princely  douors  for  gifts  which  came 
from  overflowing  coffers. 

True  goodness  is  not  confined  to  one  or  several 
modes  of  exhibition,  but  shows  itself  in  all.  The 
good  man  is  not  content  with  giving  to  the  poor, 
and  relieving  the  wretched,  and  exhorting  the  sin- 
ner, while  he  is  harsh  to  his  family,  and  over- 
bearing to  his  servants,  and  haughty  to  his  neigh- 
bours. He  is  gentle  and  kind  to  all;  affable, 
courteous,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  showing  in  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture,  that  he  withes  to  see  all 
happy.  Wherever  he  inters,  ho  brings  sunshine 
with  him,  the  sunshine  of  heaven  gleaming  from 
ills  holy  heart  upon  a  shadowed  world.    The  grace 


Abyssinia  Described  by  a  Visitor. 

A  Dublin  paper  reports  a  lecture  delivered  be 
fore  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  that 
city,  by  Speedy,  who  has  been  for  some  years  resi- 
dent in  Abyssinia.  The  letter  opens  with  some 
notes  of  the  journey,  which,  at  length,  brings  the 
traveller  to  Abyssinia  Proper. 

"  While  gazing  about  us  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  novel  scene,  in  order  to  allow  our  baggage 
mules  to  overtake  us,  we  discover  that  we  are 
gradually  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  both 
sexes — from  the  child  of  six  to  the  old  man  of 
sixty  summers — all  of  whom  have  come  to  look  at 
that  wondrous  thing,  a  'white  man' — 'the  man 
from  Jerusalem ;'  for  an  Abyssinian  imagines 
that  every  white  man,  no  matter  what  his  country, 
must,  after  paying  his  devotions  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  have  come  to  see  the  country  of  the 
free  Itiopia,  as  they  call  their  land.  After  a  time 
a  gray-haired  man  will  advance  towards  your 
party,  the  crowd  respectfully  making  way  for  him. 
lie  is  one  of  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  king 
to  ask  the  business  of  every  new  comer.  The 
magistrate  having  taken  his  leave,  a  cow  is  seen 
being  dragged  or  driven  towards  you;  also,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  sheep,  a  woman  carrying  a  half 
a  dozen  fowls,  and  three  or  four  men  with  circu- 
lar baskets  on  their  heads.  These  latter,  on 
examination,  prove  to  contain  bread,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  delicacy.  ...  If  you  have  a 
large  retinue  you  can  have  the  cow  killed,  and  be- 
fore the  servants  and  their  friends  go  to  bed,  there 
is  not  much  beef  left;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  your 
number  is  small,  your  head-servant,  will  in  your 
name,  ask  the  magistrate  and  chief  men  of  the 
village  to  dine  with  you.  The  magistrate  has  of- 
ferred  his  house  for  our  accommodation,  and 
accordingly,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  are  ushered 
into  the  mansion  of  the  greatest  man  for  miles 
round.  On  entering,  you  can  hardly  see  a  yard 
in  front  of  you,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  and 
groping  your  way,  you  may,  after  stumbling  over 
a  child  or  two,  and  breaking  your  shin  against  a 
log  of  wood,  arrive  at  the  'alga,'  or  bedstead, 
which  is  simply  a  four-poster,  without  any  sheet  or 
mattress,  but  covered  with  an  ox-hide,  and  when 
the  master  of  the  hou!-e  is  rich,  a  rug  is  spread 
over  the  hide.  You  are  invited  to  seat  yourself, 
which  you  do,  the  master  asking  your  permission 
if  he  may  sit  beside  you.  After  a  while  your  eyes 
get  aceuf-tomed  to  the  darkness,  and  you  begin  to 
distinguish  objects.  On  the  left,  and  farthest  from 
the  door,  are  a  couple  of  women  grinding  corn — 
not  with  a  hand-mill,  as  is  the  custom  in  Arabia, 
India,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  but  in  another 
and  far  more  primitive  style.  A  large  stone, 
slightly  hollow  in  the  centre,  of  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  eight  broad,  and  supported  on  a 
mud  platform,  is  in  front  of  each  woman,  who 
holds  in  her  hand  a  round  stone  of  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  four  in  diameter ;  the  corn  is 
placed  close  in  front  of  her  on  the  larger  stoue,  and 
the  one  in  her  hand  she  rubs,  or  grinds  the 
grains  between  the  two.  It  is  a  very  monotonous 
process,  but  although  the  hand-mill  was  introduced 
many  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  Abyssiuian  wo- 
men clinj,:  to  the  mode  to  which  they  have  always 
been  accustomed.  Opposite  you  most  liktlj,  a 
mule  is  tied  to  one  of  the  wooden  supports  of  the 
house ;  you  may  hear  a  calf  loo  on  your  right, 


and  cocks  and  hens  are  picking  up  a  precario 

subsistence  between  the  aforesaid  calf's  legs." 

The  lecturer,  having  described  the  constructi 
of  an  Abyssinian  house,  went  on  to  toll  the  mann 
of  eating,  which  is  rude  in  the  extreme.  Thefo. 
consists  of  curries,  so  hotly  seasoned  with  pepp 
as  to  take  the  skin  off  an  European's  mouth,  ai 
of  raw  meat,  which  is  cut  up  with  a  large  sword 
peculiar  construction.  He  then  went  on  to  rela 
the  traditions  current  about  the  descent  of  t 
Abyssiniaus,  from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  St 
ba,  and  subsequently  described  the  Felashas, 
Jews  of  Abyssina.  "  These  poor  ignorant  Je' 
have  the  Six  Books  of  Moses,  also  one  book  i 
tributed  to  Enoch,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  pi 
phets  ;  but  curiously  enough,  in  the  Ethiopic  ch 
racter,  and  not  in  the  Hebrew.  They  know  not 
ing  whatever  about  that  language.  Bronkhorat, 
missionary,  who  is  stationed  at  Jenda,  on  the  wej 
ern  border  of  Lake  Dembea,  purchased  on  one  c 
casion  the  Old  Testament  in  Ethiopic,  from  a  I 
lasha  priest,  and  in  reading  Isaiah,  came  to  t 
passage  in  which  the  Messiah  is  promised,  and, 
his  astonishment,  the  words  rendered  were  Jeso 
Christos.  Now,  both  words  mean  anointed,  b 
only  a  christian  would  use  the  latter  renderin 
Od  that  gentleman  showing  the  passage  to  sever 
Jews,  they  replied  they  koew  nothing  of 
Bronkhorst  very  properly  said,  in  our  translatii 
of  Isaiah  we  have  the  Messiah,  and  in  no  part  i 
the  Old  Testament  are  the  words  Jesoos  Christ 
used.  This  passage,  however,  by  God's  grac 
drew  many  nearer  to  the  light,  and  before  I  If  I 
Gondar  I  heard  that  upwards  of  thirty  were  wl 
ing  and  ready  to  receive  the  faith  as  it  in  Christ 
He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  weapons,  and  thil 
of  the  clothing  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  men  wei' 
hort  trousers  of  native  cloth,  reaching  to  the  miu 
die  of  the  calf;  a  loose  shirt,  and  over  these  tl 
invariable  "  kwarrie,"  or  toga.  When  on  tl 
march,  they  use  a  waistcloth  ;  when  they  can  o  j 
tain  it,  a  gaudy  handkerchieftied  on  the  head  cod 
pletos  the  costume.  Having  briefly  related  tl 
history  of  Theodore,  the  present  Emperor  of  Abji 
sinia,  who,  though  of  a  royal  descent,  has  rais( 
himself  to  the  throne  from  a  very  humble  positio 
by  his  extraordinary  courage,  and  the  skill  wii 
which  he  directs  his  army.  Speedy  proceeded 
describe  the  position  occupied  by  women  in  tl 
country.  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  tl 
dress  and  appearance  of  a  native  lady  of  ran 
'  An  Abyssinian  lady  of  rank,  when  preparing  {, 
a  march,  after  having  made  her  toilet,  takes  tl 
'  kwarrie,'  and  after  placing  it  on  her  shoulde 
takes  a  corner,  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  hi 
head  with  it.  It  is  then  brought  down,  and  ba( 
across  the  mouth,  and  finally  allowed  to  dro< 
from  the  back  of  the  shoulder.  Next  she  puts  ( 
her  bournous,  which  is  always  blue,  and  general 
made  of  cloth  from  Manchester.  It  is  tasteful 
ornamented  with  silk  of  various  colours,  along  tl 
borders,  and  down  the  centre  of  the  hood,  and 
brought  over  the  head  chiefly  to  protect  the  ha 
from  the  dust.  She  then  encases  her  feet  in  hu^j 
red  slippers,  and  walks,  or  rather  hobbles  to  tl 
door,  for  the  slippers  are  about  three  times  tl 
size  of  the  feet.  On  approaching  her  gaily  capai 
mule,  she  is  lifted  into  the  saddle  by  hi 
husband  or  some  near  relative.  She  rides  Turkii 
fashion,  and  wears  loose  drawers,  fastened  at  tl 
ankle,  and  made  either  of  chintz  or  gaudy-coloun 
ilk.  Her  feet  are  pushed  into  the  stirrups,  whit 
are  purposely  made  large,  to  admit  her  enormoi 
shoe,  and  away  she  starts,  lier  attendant  ruunii 
at  her  side,  somctiujcs  with  an  umbrella,  to  ke( 
his  mistress  from  being  sunburnt.  The  Abyssii, 
ians  have  cbarmiugly  small   hands  and   feet,   j 
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hich  they  are  very  proud ;   so  much  so,  that  a 
Dmmon  act  of  coquetry  of  a  lady  of  rank  on  pass- 

ig  you,  ia  to  inuiingu  to  drop  her  whoe,  so  that  you 
be  the  more  surprised  at  seeing  so  pretty  a  foot 
[)pear,  as  the  shoe  was  disgustingly  large.  You 
Lve  plenty  of  time  to  admire  it,  as  the  attendant 
b  had  to  run  to  pick  it  up ;  and  while  he  is  put- 
^g  it  on,  you  might  possibly  raise  your  head  to 
hi  face,  and  may  notice  a  pair  of  flashing  black 
I'CS,  and  the  prettiest  nose  in  the  world.  She 
ay,  if  there  is  time,  draw  her  bauds  from  under 
je  folds  of  her  '  kwarrie,'  ostensibly  to  arrange 
i^r  hood,  but,  as  it  lingers  there  too  long,  you  sus- 
ct  that  it  is  only  that  you  may  admire  it.  Well, 
slipper  being  re-adjusted,  away  ambles  the 
ule,  and  the  lady  passes  on,  without  deigning  a 
mce  at  the  white  man.  The  hair  of  the  Abys- 
nans  is  neither  woolly  like  a  negro's,  nor  straight, 
with  us.  Uoth  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  ; 
n  are  only  allowed  to  do  so  if  they  can  prove 
ping  killed  an  enemy.  Generally  the  men  wear 
ree  plaits,  and  sometimes  five,  while  the  women 
re  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-one  plaits. 
:e  their  European  sisters,  they  are  very  proud 
having  long  hair,  but,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
aving  the  head  on  the  death  of  a  relative,  you 
dom  see  it  above  twelve  inches  long." 
!"In  one  of  the  streets  of  (jondor  there  are  on 
iher  hand  conical  beehive-looking  huts,  while  at 
;j)  door  of  each,  half  a  dozen  children  are  romping 
jout  half  naked,  while  a  mother  is  carrying  her 
jild  on  her  back  in  a  leather  bag,  so  that  she  has 
|r  arms  free,  and  can  spin  away  without  stopping. 
9  the  distance  you  see  a  house  in  the  beehive 
le,  only  some  six  times  larger  than  the  ordinary 
that  is  a  church.  Yes,  it  is  '  Kivus  Kivam', 
of  the  largestchurches  in  Gondar.  You  need 
go  inside ;  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  but 
ntings  of  saints,  though  there  is  one  subject 
ich  might  interest  you.  It  is  a  fine  painting  by 
unknown  artist.  The  subject  is  '  The  Israelites 
ing  the  Red  Sea.'  If  j'ou  look  clooser,  you 
perceive  that  every  man  of  them  carries  a  gun 
the  slope.  You  re-enter  the  street.  How  quiet 
street  is — not  a  carriage  to  be  seen,  and,  1  was 
ng  to  say,  not  a  horse — but  here's  a  clatter,  and 
sently  we  see  a  horseman  riding  at  full  gallop 
rards  us.     The  Abyssinians  are  capital   riders. 


then  cling  to  your  prayer  :  Israel!  why  wilt  thou 
die  ?     So  thou  knowest  what  course  is  needful  for 

thy  happiness.  Whoever  remaineth  shut  out  from 
the  work  of  grace, — he  hath  shut  himself  out. — 
F/-0/.  Tholuck. 


Hairs  Arctic  Expedition. — The  arrival  of  this 
expedition  has  been  announced  by  a  telegraphic 
communication  from  M.  ilall  to  II.  Grinnel.  The 
Newfoundland  paperscontain  additional  interesting 
particulars,  from  which  we  learn  that  M.  Hall  has 
secured  a  large  quantity  of  relics  of  Frobisher's  ex- 
pedition, gathered  at  various  points  of  his  debarka- 
tion. Among  them  are  pieces  of  coal,  brick,  and 
wood,  and  a  portion  of  an  iron  cannon  ball,  probably 
used  as  ballast. 

"The  coal  has  been  overgrown  with  moss  and  a 
dark  vegetable  growth ;  the  brick  looks  quite  as 
bright  as  when  it  was  turned  out  of  '  one  talle  ship 
of  her  Majesties,  named  the  Ayde,  of  nine  score 
tunnes,  or  thereabouts' — the  vessel  in  which  Fro- 
bisher  departed  on  his  second  voyage,  after  having 
'  kissed  her  Majesties  hand  and  been  dismissed 
with  gracious  countenance  and  comfortable  words.' 
The  pieces  of  wood  are  merely  oak  chips  which  have 
been  well  preserved,  having  been  imbedded  in  coal- 
dust  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  piece 
of  iron  ballast  is  much  decomposed  and  rusted. 

"  M.  Hall  found  upon  one  of  the  islands  a  trench 
twenty  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  feet  long,  lead- 
to  the  water,  in  which  a  party  of  Frobisher's 
men,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Esquimaux, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  captors,  had  built 

small  vessel,  intending  therein  to  set  sail  for 
England.  After  putting  to  sea  they  experienced 
such  severe  weather  that  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn, all  of  them  being  frost-bitten.  They  lived 
many  years  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  treated 
them  very  kindly,  and  all  of  them  eventually  died 
there.  These  facts  are  related  by  the  Esquimaux 
of  that  region  as  a  matter  of  tradition. 

"  Respecting  the  two  boats'  crews  of  Franklin, 
M.  Hall  learned  that  a  few  years  since  a  party  of 
Innuits  had  seen  two  Codluna  (white  meu's)  boats, 
and  found  on  one  of  the  Lower  Savage  Islands, 
(which  commence  near  the  mainland  on  the  north 
ide  of  Hudson's  Strait,)  what  they  termed  '  soft 
One  of  the  Innuits,  who  had  become  pos- 


thc  sharpness  of  appetite  engendered  by  the  keen 
atmosphere  of  an  extreme  northern  climate." 

Practical  daily  preacldvg. — The  sweet  savour 
of  her  zealous,  humble,  meek  example,  and  her 
dedication  of  time,  faculties,  and  property,  though 
in  low  circumstances,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  her  follow  creatures,  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  enforce  the  doctrine  she  preached.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  diligence  in  the  attendance 
of  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  from  which 
neither  distance  nor  weather  kept  her  back,  while 
of  ability ;  and  she  frequently  went  nearly  forty 
miles  on  foot  in  that  mountainous  country,  to  at- 
tend the  monthly  meeting :  even  when  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season  rendered  it  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous. 

She  contented  herself  with  the  least  expensive 
manner  of  living  and  dress,  in  order  to  have  the 
more  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  others;  ten- 
derly sympathizing  with  the  poor  inhabitants  around 
her :  and  so  bright  was  her  example,  that  one,  not 

profession  with  us,  declared,  ^ Ihr  conduct 
preaches  dailij  to  nic.' — From  a  testimony  of  Uo- 
rothy  Owen. 


stones, 
lave  often  seen  a  man  throw  his  spear,  and  on  sessed  of  a  gun  and  ammunition  from  the  Hudson's 

'         ' '  '  pick  Bay  Company,  recognised  them  as  bullets. 

"  Sir  John  Franklin,  not  knowing  how  long  he 
might  be  detained  in  the  Arctic  seas,  carried  out  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  M.  Hall  has  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  crows  of  these  two  boats, 
in  their  endeavour  to  get  down  through  Hudson's 
Straits,  and  on  to  Labrador,  had  thrown  out 
these   bullets 


sing  the  place  where  it  fell,  stoop  down  ai 
p — mind  !  at  a  gallop  the  whole  time.  Y 
II  soon  be  out  of  sight.  Did  you  notice  how  his 
id  was  embossed  with  plates  of  silver,  and  in  the 
tre  a  strip  of  lion's  mane  was  hanging?  Now, 
t  strip  of  lion's  mane  is  worn  much  in  the  same 
y,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  when  our  soldiers 
Victoria  Cross.'  It  is  given  by  the  king 
►  y  to  those  who  have  done  some  extraordinary 
of  courage." 


I'  Come  then,  all  ye  who  are  not  dead,  and  yet 

tnot  alive :  ye  whom  the  earth  will  not  leave 
olestcd,  anU  whom  Heaven  will  not  accept ;  ye 
serve  two  masters ;  bow  long  will  ye  fluctuate  ? 
id  fast  in  your  souls  this  one  truth,  whatsoever 
done  on  the  part  of  God  hath  already  been 
le.  The  wedding  festival  is  prepared,  you  have 
invited  ;  nothing  remains  but  for  you  to  come. 
Che  sea  of  love  surrounds  you,  nothing  remains 
for  you  to  drink.  At  the  last  day,  when  you 
ng  your  hands  in  despair,  shall  it  be  said, '  I  was 
ing,  but  ye  were  not  willing?'  How  to  ap- 
aoh  Him  who  approacheth  you  so  graciously, 
know.     Seek  the  still  hour,  every  day;   read 


npeded. 


that  their  progress  might  not 


M.  Hall  has  with  him  a  very  interesting  Es- 
quimaux family,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
son,  who  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  race. 
This  family,  excepting  the  child,  have  been  in  the 
civilizjd  world  before.  They  were  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  to  England,  some  years  ago,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  M.  Hall  has  a  number  of  interesting  memori- 
als of  the  social  life  of  the  Innuits,  among  whom 
he  dwelt  so  long.  They  consist  of  little  articles 
very  neatly  cut  from  bone  or  ivory,  representing 
the  polar  bear,  seals,  walrus,  and  ducks,  &c.  These 
show  a  great  deal  of  patient  perseverance  with  the 
rude  tools  with  which  they  must  have  been  worked. 
M.  Hall  says  lite  in  these  high  latitudes  is  not  so 
diflioult  of  preservation  as  is  generally  supposed, 


I  Holy  Scriptures,  every  day.  Attend,  every  hour  itlie  snow  and  ice  houses  of  the  Inimits  being  ex- 
»l  every  instant,  to  every  attracting  iuilueuce  oflceedingly  tight  and  comfortable,  and  their  coarse 
U  Holy  Spirit.     When  the  Spirit  keepeth  silence,  I  animal  food  rendered   exceedin<'ly  palatable    by 

I 


Time  is  a  precious  talent  committed  to  christians, 
for  the  use  of  which  they  must  give  a  strict  ac- 
count. This  is  a  truism.  Yet  how  many  chris- 
tians act  as  if  their  time  was  their  own  1  They 
die  it  away  at  will  in  trivial  amusement,  or  lazy 
Ireamings.  Awake,  thou  idler  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard !  While  thou  art  idling  away  thy  probation, 
ternity  is  hastening  to  meet  thee.  Thy  opportu- 
nities for  service  will  soon  be  gone  forever.  The 
work  thou  mayest  do  now  will  soon  be  beyond  thy 
reach.  "  Redeem  the  time,"  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious. 


Indeed,"  writes  Berridge,  "for  want  of  due 
authority  and  meekness  on  one  side,  and  of  patience 
and  humility  on  the  other,  to  give  or  take  reproof, 
'ear  of  raising  indignation  instead  of  conviction^, 
)ften  puts  a  bar  to  the  door  of  my  lips  ;  for  I  find 
w/ien  reproof  does  not  humble  it  hardens,  and  the 

enable  time  for  striking,  if  we  can  catch  it,  is 
when  the  iron  is  hot ;  when  the  heart  is  melted  down 

i  furnace,  then  it  submits  to  the  stroke  and 
takes  and  retains  the  impression. — Lady  Hunting- 
don and  imr  friends" 


Don't  let  your  children  learn  good  and  bad 
things  indiscriminately.  To  be  sure  the  bad  might 
be  eradicated  in  after  years,  but  it  is  easier  to  sow 
clean  seed  than  to  cleanse  dirty  wheat. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiax. — Loadoa  d;ite3  to  Teatli  month  12tli.     In  a 

speech  at  New  C.istle,  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  Bri- 

h  Ministry,  avowed  his  belief  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 

made  the  South   a   nation,  and   that  he  considered  the 

permanent  separation  of  the  slave  States  as  certain.   He 

ught  the  slaves  would  be  better  olf,  if  the  States  were 

arated,  as  on  the  basis  of  union  the  laws  against  the 

fes  were  enforced  by  the  whole  power  of  the  United 

States  government. 

■  reference  to  the  same  subject,  the  London  Globe 
says,  "  it  has  no  authority  to  announce  the  day  or  hour 
the  recognition  will  be  given  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
,  but  it  is  clear  it  cannot  bo  deferi-sd  long,  and  in  any 
iir  case  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  given 
sooner.  The  sincere  repugnance  to  countenance  or  en- 
courage, by  any  premature  act,  the  formation  of  an  in- 
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dependent  slave  power,  can  alone  account  for  the  delay 
in  this  instance." 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  an  ad- 
vance of  id.  on  American,  and  Jrf.  on  Surats.  Fair 
Orleans  was  quoted  at  3  Id. ;  middling,  27Jrf.  The  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £400,000 
during  the  week.     Consols,  93|. 

The  royal  amnesty  had  been  notified  to  Garibaldi. 
His  first  impulse  was" to  return  to  Caprera,  but  it  is  said 
he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  villa  of  one  of  his 
friends,  near  Naples. 

0NITED  States.— ne  Public  Debt.— The  debt  of  the 
United  States  now  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  about  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  This  amount  includes 
the  entire  circulation,  and  every  species  of  notes,  but  ex- 
cepts the  claims  for  which  no  requisitions  had  as  yet 
been  made.  The  unadjusted  claims  do  not  exceed  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Rebellion.— X  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  says,  "I  have  information  that  a  proposition  has 
been  received  at  Washington  from  leading  Southern 
men,  suggesting  the  holding  of  a  National  Convention 
by  Representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  settling  the  present  difficulty.  It  is 
understood  the  South  proposes  as  a  basis  of  settlement- 
First— The  North  shall  recognize  the  State  right  doc- 
trine of  secession  which  they  claim  to  be  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  by  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
Second- That  they  return  fugitives  from  labour,  or  pay 
their  value  to  their  owners."  This  statement  is  not  be- 
believed  to  rest  on  any  substantial  basis. 

Government  Co/<on.— The  entire  cotton  crop  from  the 
Carolina  Sea  Islands  this  season,  raised  by  the  contra. 
bands,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  3500  bales.  This 
has  been  grown,  and  will  be  gathered  under  the  directior 
of  the  Government.  A  small  portion  only  will  be  gin- 
ned on  the  spot.  Last  season  the  amount  of  Govern 
ment  cotton  was  2000  bales,  which  sold  for  §600,000.^ 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.— A  despatch  from  Gen.  Curtis 
at  St.  Louis,  announces  a  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces  at 
Maysville,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Arkansas.  Gen. 
Schofield,  finding  that  the  rebels  who  had  retreated  from 
Missouri  had  encamped  on  Pea  Ridge,  sent  Gen.  Blunt, 
with  the  first  division  westward,  and  moved  towards 
Huntsville  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Gen.  Blunt,  by 
making  a  hard  night's  march,  reached,  and  routed  the 
rebel  army  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  The  rebels 
who  numbered  from  5000  to  7000,  ficd  towards  the  Bos- 
ton mountains,  leaving  behind  their  artillery  and  a  part 
of  their  transportation  and  camp  equipage.  All  th 
organized  rebel  forces  in  that  section  have  now,  it  i 
said,  been  driven  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
river. 

Tennessee.-On  the  19th  ult.,  the  rebel  General  Forest, 
with  a  large  force,  crossed  the  Cumberland  river  ne.ir 
Nashville,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Federal  troops,  an^ 
driven  back  in  confusion.  Island  No.  10,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, has  been  attacked  by  the  rebels,  but  at  the  latest 
dates  was  still  held  by  the  U.  S.  troops.  All  was  quiet 
at  Memphis.  A  despatch  dated  the  25th,  states  that 
thousand  rebel  cavalry  are  stationed  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  within  nine  miles  of  the  for- 
mer city,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  a  large 
force  marching  upon  that  point. 

Kenlucki/.—The  armies  of  the  rebel  Generals  Bragg 
and  Kirby  Smith  have  passed  safely  out  of  Kentucky, 
into  Eastern  Tennessee,  with  all  their  trains,  supplies, 
&c.,  it  being  impossible  for  Buel's  army  to  pursue  them 
for  want  of  forage  and  subsistence.  The  Western  jour- 
nals are  very  severe  in  their  comments  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  the  want  of  generalship 
shown  by  some  of  the  Federal  commanders.  The  battle 
of  Perryville,  which,  Buel  alleges,  was  brought  on  by 
one  of  his  generals  contrary  to  orders,  defeated  all  the 
plans  for  Bragg's  capture.  In  this  battle  the  Federal 
troops  suffered  a  loss  of  800  men  killed,  2585  wounded, 
and  nearly  500  missing  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
rebels  is  believed  to  have  been  considerably  less.  On 
the  24th,  Gen.  Buel  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  U.  S.  army  in  Kentucky,  and  Gen.  Rosecrans  ordered 


the  position.     Gen.  Bragg  i 


1  stated  to  ha-ve  left  Ken 


tucky  with  more  than  4000  beavily-laden  wagons,  (most 
of  which  were  captured,)  several  thousand  beef  cattle, 
1000  mules  and  2000  sheep. 

Virginia.— The  rebel  Governor  Letcher's  recommen- 
dation to  destroy  that  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  which  passes  through  Virginia,  has  been  car- 
ried out  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg.  The 
rails  have  been  carried  off,  and  ties  taken  up  and  burned 
No  military  movements  beyond  reconnoissances  were  at. 
tempted  last  week  by  the  Federal  forces.  About  1500 
rebels  were  discovered  near  Leesburg,  and  a  large  force 


part  of  their  large  army  southwards.  The  whole  coun- 
try around  Winchester  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  starva- 
vation  already  looking  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
face.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  thought  General 
Lee  cannot  remain  long  in  his  present  position,  whether 
General  iM'Clellan  advances  or  not.  The  advance,  it  is 
sfiid,  has  been  delayed  chiefly  because  the  U.  S.  troops 
not  supplied  with  the  necessary  winter  clothing. 
Gen.  Burnside's  division  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
26th,  on  a  new  pontoon  bridge,  eight  miles  east  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  proceeded  to  Lovettsville,  Loudon  Co., 
Va.  It  is  stated  that  the  other  divisions  of  M'Clellan's 
army  were  under  marching  orders,  and  that  a  general 
advance  was  about  being  made.  The  rebel  pickets 
had  retired  as  the  U.  S.  troops  advanced.  Martinsburg 
was  abandoned  by  them  on  the  25th. 

Southern  Items.— the  Granada  (Miss.)  Appeal,  has  a 
report  of  the  capture  and  occupation  by  the  U.  S.  forces, 
of  an  island  in  Galveston  Bay.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  has 
been  relieved  from  bis  command,  and  Gen.  Pemberton 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the 
20th,  expresses  great  disgust  at  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Kentucky,  and  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
merely  the  safe  exit  of  the  Confederate  forces.  It  says, 
"  We  had  expected,  and  reasonably  expected,  from  Gen. 
Bragg's  magnificent  army,  something  more  than  a  mere 
incursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio  river ;  some- 
thing more  than  fruitless  marches  and  barren  battles. 
We  had  anticipated  from  Gen.  Bragg  something  more 
than  boastful  orders  to  his  troops  and  sounding  procla- 
mations to  the  people  beyond  the  Ohio.  We  had  formed 
exalted  hopes  of  the  great  expedition  which  he  led  across 
the  Tennessee  river,  and  nearly  up  to  the  suburbs  of 
Louisville.  It  is  all  over  now.  The  Kentucky  movement 
in  the  hands  of  General  Bragg  has  turned  out  to  b 
simply  a  fizzle.  No  other  word  can  so  appropriately  de- 
scribe it.  It  has  been,  from  beginning  to  end 
blunder  and  a  magnificent  failure." 

Western  Ezploration.—C&pt.  Mullan,  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
nmander  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  overland  route 
expedition  and  party,  arrived  last  week  in  New  York, 
from  Washington  Territory.  Capt.  Mullan  and  party 
left  New  York  five  years  ago,  under  instructions  from 
the  War  department,  to  proceed  to  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  in  Washington  Territory,  there  to  organize 
pedition  of  some  three  hundred  employees  to  open  up 
and  construct  a  practicable  military  and  emigrant  route 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  river  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  river — from  Fort  Walla- Walla, 
on  the  Pacific,  to  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Atlantic  side — 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  passing  through  the 
territories  of  Washington  and  Dacotah.  The  party  have 
passed  four  successive  winters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  important  work  has  been  finally  completed,  leaving 
a  good  wagon  road  across  the  mountains.  Some  three 
hundred  United  States  recruits  from  the  Atlantic  States 
passed  over  this  line  in  1860,  and  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, four  hundred  emigrants  landed  at  Fort  Benton, 
which  is  the  highest  point  on  the  Missouri  river  yet 
reached  by  steam.  They  travelled  over  this  route  to 
the  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon.  They  have  already 
reached  their  destinations  in  the  valleys  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  line  is  said  to  traverse  an  interesting 
region  of  country,  presenting  extensive  tracts  of  rich 
agricultural  land,  capable  of  supporting  a  large  popula- 
tion. The  explorations  of  the  party  have  resulted  in 
many  developments  of  great  importance  to  the  correct 
geography  of  our  northern  domain. 

Texas.— The  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
fter  occupying  Sabine  Island,  have  taken  possession  of 
Galveston,  the  most  populous  and  commercial  city  of 
Texas.  It  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  on  the  4th  ult., 
and  on  the  following  day  was  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
troops.     Corpus  Ghrisli  has  been  bombarded. 

South  Carolina.— A  despatch  from  Gen.  Beauregard 
states  that  Pocotaligo  and  Coosawatchie  bad  been  at- 
tacked by  the  U.  S.  forces,  who  came  in  thirteen  gun- 
boats and  transports.  He  slates  that  they  were  repulsed 
and  fled  to  their  boats,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  land.  The  points  attacked  indicate  that  the  ob 
ject  of  the  movement  by  the  Federal  troops,  was  to  cu 
off  the  railroad  communication  between  Charleston  and 
Savannah.  Pocotaligo  and  Coosnwatchie  are  stations 
upon  the  railroad  connecting  the  two  cities.  The  first 
named  is  fifty-five  miles  from  Charleston,  and  forty-nine 
from  Savannah  ;  the  latter  is  six  miles  nearer  Savannah. 
A''ew  IVA.— Mortality  last  week,  340. 
i'/n7orfe/;/)Ato.— Mortality  last  week,  224,  including  28 
soldiers. 

T/ie  Markets,  ^-c- The  following  were  the  quotations 

on  the  27th  ult.     Netc  York— The  money  market  easy, 

.V  per  cent,  on  call,  and   5  a  6  per  cent,   on 


Government  stocks  steady.    U.  S.  6's  of  1881,  103^  ;  7.3( 
Treasury  notes,  105  a  lOBj-.     Specie  in  the  New  York 

iks,    §37,453,531.     Imports   for  the  previous  week 

946,512  ;  totdl,  since  First  mo.  1st,  1SG2,  §147,016,- 

475.     Cotton,  53  cts.  a  59  cts.  for   uplands;  Chicagcj 

spring  wheat,  §1.14  a  SI. 22  ;  Western  winter  red,  S1.3ci 

S1.37  ;  amber  Michigan,  §1.38  a  §1.39  ;  white.  S1.5(  j 

§1.54;  barley,  §1.32  a  §1.35;  yellow  corn,  68  cts.  tl 

73  cte. ;  oats,  55  cts.  a  57  cts.     Philadelphia — Prime  reM 

wheat,   §1.46  a  §1.48;  white,   §1.65  a  §1.75;  yellovi ' 

corn,  73   cts. ;  oats,  42  cts.  a  43  cts.     Baltimore — Rec 

wheat,  §1.50  a  §1.56 ;  white,  §1.75  a  §1.85.     Cincinnah 

—Flour,  §5.25;  red  wheat,  §1.10  ;  white,  §1.10  a  §1.15 

Gold,  26  per  cent,  premium. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  E.  Holliugsworth,  0.,  for  Geo.  W.  Mott 
owa,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Ann  Hutton,  Pa.,  per  A.  H.,  §2  ; 
ol.  36;  from  Sarah  Packer,  0.,  §2,  to  No.  22,  vol.  36.  j 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  j 

The  Winter  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  Rl, 

West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th  o;. 

Eleventh  month.     Parents  and  others  intending  to  sent 

children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early  applica. 

to   Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the   school 

(address  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  \t\ 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Phila 
delphia.  ,        ,     ,. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered,  and  who  gi 
by  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with  tickeU 
by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot  of  the  West  Chester  ant; 
Philadelphia  Railroad,  north-east  corner  of  Eighteentl 
and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Stree 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  lOlh  am 
nth  of  the  Eleventh  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train; 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  eight,  half  past  ten,  and  twi 
o'clock.  . 

During  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  i 
left  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street,  on  Sixth; 
days,  belore  twelve  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded ;  and  th( 
stage  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars  from  the  city,  oi 
its  arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station  every  day,  excep 
First-days. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadil 
phia  for  the  Uolief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  b 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  strcd  . 
on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  1st,  at  half  past  thre, 
o'clock.  JuLiANNA  R^KDOLru,  Clerk.  If 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  » 

EAR  FBASKFORD,  (TWENTT-THlBD  WABD,  PIULADELPHIA-  I 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H.  Wobthih*  f 
Tos,  M.  D.  .  . 'f 

Application  for  the  Admission    of  Patients  may  Bi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Uer 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  PhUe  [ 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  suitable  Friend  as  Governess  at  West-Tow 
Boarding  School.     Application  may  be  made  toj^'one'' 
Coates,  1116  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  Abigail   \X.  Hal, I 
Frazer P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Sarah  Allen,  S.  W.corni,, 
of  36th  and  Bridge  Sts-,  Philadelphia. 

WEST  GROVE   BOARDING    SCHOOL. 
The  duties  of  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for  Girl^ 
on  the   Philadelphia   and  Baltimore  Central   Ilailro»' 
will   be  resumed   on   Second   day  the  3rd  of  Elevenl 
month  next.  „  .     .     , 

Address,  Thos.  Conabd,  Prmeipal. 

West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


atWarrenlon.     It  ifl  believed  that  the  rebels  are  sending  prime   paper.     American  gold,  31  per  cent,  premium. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh  of  Eighth  monl,, 
1862,  near  Moorestown,  Elizabeth  H.  Moore,  daught,- 
of  William  and  Martha  W.  Moore,  aged  twenty-foi 
years  ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  New  It'  ■ 
sey.  This  dear  young  Friend  bad  been  forsomeUDl 
in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  whereby,  through  adorab 
mercy,  she  became  much  redeemed  from  the  plcas»t|| 
of  this  world,  and  her  friends  have  the  consoling  beli  j 
that  she  is  permitted  to  enter  one  of  those  mansior  , 
which  her  Saviour  has  prepared  for  his  sanctified  onfjl 

WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER,  j 

Lodge  Street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  i 
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I  An  Epistle  of  Cantion  against  Pride,  &c. 
'From  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  1718. — 
jear  Friends. — It  was  a  day  of  merciful  kindness, 
Iberein  the  love  and  groat  power  of  God  awak- 
led  our  souls,  and  enabled  us,  through  faith,  to 
ke,  fear  and  serve  him  in  humility  and  holiness 
I  life,  and  his  own  work  in  us  brought  honour  to 
is  holy  name,  and  Friends  were  a  people  to  his 
false,  glorifying  him  in  body,  soul  and  spirit. 
lit  was  by  the  same  power,  our  ancient  Friends 
^re  raised  up  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
:ide,  and  the  vain  and  foolish  fashions  of  this 
Drld,  as  well  as  all  other  evils,  and  became  a  plain 
id  self-denying  people,  and  adorned  our  holy 
ofession  by  their  grave,  modest  and  exemplary 
nversatioD. 

I  And  a  weighty  exercise  coming  upon  this  meet- 
jg,  by  reason  of  an  undue  liberty,  which  too  many 
tider  the  profession  of  Truth,  run  into,  to  the  great 
|ief  of  faithful  Friends,  by  reason  whereof,  the 
ly  of  Truth  is  evil  spoken  of,  and  our  holy  pro- 
ision  greatly  reproached  by  manj'  men  amongst 
i„  putting  on  extravagant  wigs,  and  wearing 
teir  hats  and  clothes  after  the  vain  fashions,  uu- 
licomiug  the  gravity  of  a  religious  people.  And 
lo  many  women  decking  themselves  with  gaudy 
kd  costly  apparel,  gold  chains,  lockets,  necklaces, 
ijd  gold  watches,  exposed  to  open  view,  which 
lows  more  of  pride  and  ostentation,  than  for  use 

id  service,  besides  their  vain  imitation  of  that 
modest  fashion  of  going  with  naked  necks  and 
3asts,  and  wearing  hooped  petticoats,  incon- 
tent  with  that  modesty  which  would  adorn 
3ir  sex,  and  did  adorn  the  holy  women  of  old. 
nd  in  the  like  vanity  of  mind,  divers  amongst 
running  into  great  extravagancy  in  the  furni- 
fe  of  their  houses;  together  with  a  great  declen- 
n  in  some  of  both  sexes,  from  that  plainness  and 
oplicity  of  speech,  so  constantly  used  in  Holy 
ripture,  and  recommended  and  practised  by  our 
jkient  Friends,  as  well  as  by  the  faithful  in  this 

'There  is  likewise  a  declension  crept  in  araoncrst 
by  unbecoming  gestures  in  cringing  and  bowing 
body  by  way  of  salutation,  which  ought  not  to 


taught  or  countenanced. 


And 


many  runninr 


lio  excessive  sumptuous  and  costly  entertainments 

I  marriage  dinners,  great  part  of  which  would  be 
ter  employed  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 


poor.  And  divers  men  and  women  imitating  the 
world  in  making  a  show  of  mourning  for  tie  dead 
in  their  apparel. 

Now  this  meeting  having  been  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  love  of  Christ,  are  concerned  for 
thorough  reformation  amongst  the  professors  of 
Truth,  and  in  that  love  do  earnestly  recommend 
the  laying  aside  of  those  things  before  mentioned, 
and  whatsoever  else  is  a  hurt  to  themselves,  and 
brings  a  reproach  upon  us,  for  certainly  it  does  not 
become  the  gravity  of  our  profession,  or  any  under 
it,  to  run  into  every  new,  vain,  fantastic  mode  or 
fashion,  but  to  keep  to  that  which  is  modest,  decent, 
plain  and  useful. 

And  therefore,  Friends  everywhere  are  desired 
to  stand  witnesses  against  those,  and  all  other 
things  that  tend  to  lay  waste  our  ancient  testimony, 
especially  those  who  are  members  of  men  and  wo- 
men's meetings ;  for  those  who  are  found  in  a  con- 
trary practice  thereto,  are  not  fit  in  that  state  to 
take  care  of  the  church  of  Christ;  as  the  Apostle 
saith,  "  If  a  man  knows  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of 
God."     1  Tim.  3-5. 

Wherefore,  we  tenderly  advise  that  those  who 
are  blessed  with  the  riches  of  this  world,  would 
make  it  their  christian  concern  to  be  exemplary 
themselves  ;  which  certainly  will  be  very  conducive 
to  the  much  desired  end,  for  then  those  of  lower 
circumstances  in  the  world  would  (we  hope)  be 
ashamed  to  take  such  undue  liberties  as  we  here 
complain  of. 

And  that  parents  in  the  tender  years  of  their 
children,  would  not  adorn  them  with  gaudy  ap- 
parel, which  practice  cannot  come  from  the  spirit 
that  leads  out  of  the  vain  customs  of  the  world, 
but  must  proceed  from  pride  in  the  parents.  And 
children  being  led  into  such  vanities  and  fineries 
come  gradually  to  be  in  love  with  them,  which  is 
apt  to  increase  with  their  years,  to  that  degree, 
until  it  may  be  found  very  difficult  to  reclaim  them. 

These  things  duly  considered,  we  hope,  will  have 
a  good  effect,  if  parents  would  endeavour  to  im- 
press a  sense  of  the  same  Divine  principles  upon 
the  minds  of  their  children,  as  reached  and  con- 
vinced themselves  at  first.  Then  we  should  have 
ground  to  hope,  that  it  will  please  the  Lord  so  far 
to  bless  their  endeavours,  as  to  make  the  religion 
of  their  children's  education  the  religion  of  their 
judgment. 

And  as  there  ought  to  be  a  religious  care  duly 
exercised  towards  our  children,  so,  also,  towards 
our  servants,  that  all  appearances  of  pride,  idleness 
and  vain  conversation  in  them  may  be  discouraged, 
and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to  attend  First- 
day  and  week-day  meetings,  and  have  a  sense  of 
God's  love  upon  their  spirits,  and  therein  partake 
with  us  of  the  sweetness  of  Truth,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  thtir  masters 
and  mistresses,  know  peace  in  themselves. 

And  in  order  that  Friends  may  be  the  more 
hearty  and  effectual  in  suppressing  the  above  men- 
tioned evils,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  labouring  together  against 
the  work  of  the  enemy,  that  would  destroy  the 
work  of  God  and  lay  waste  his  heritage. 


Temperature  of  Chambers. — Human  life  would 
be  prolonged,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  dis- 
ease prevented,  if  a  little  fire  were  kept  burning 
on  the  hearth  during  the  night,  winter  and  summer, 
if  the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  closed.  Obc 
great  advantage  would  be,  thiit  a  constant  draft 
would  be  kept  through  the  room,  fire-place,  and 
chimney,  making  a  great  degree  of  atmospherical 
vitiation  impossible.  There  is  a  baleful  error  in 
the  popular  mind  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
pure  air,  warm  air,  and  cold  air.  Warm  air  may 
be  as  pure  as  that  of  the  poles ;  and  although  cold 
air  is  almost  a  synonym  of  pure  air,  and  although 
it  is  healthful  to  breathe  a  cold  air  asleep  or  awake, 
yet  the  breathing  of  cold  air  is  healthful  only  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  not  true  that  because  it  is 
healthful  to  sleep  in  a  cool  room,  it  is  more  health- 
ful to  sleep  in  a  very  cold  room,  not  only  because, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  carbonic  acid  be- 
comes heavy  under  a  great  cold,  and  falls  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor  and  bed  of  the  sleeper,  but 
because  also  a  great  degree  of  cold  in  a  room 
where  one  is  sleeping  is  very  certain  to  cause  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  forms  of  congestion  in  the 
brain  and  lungs.  The  same  ailments  result  from 
keeping  sitting  or  sleeping  apartments  overheated. 
In  mid-winter  the  heat  of  a  sitting-room  should  not 
exceed  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  five  feet  above 
the  floor.  In  the  chambers  of  the  sick  in  French 
hospitals  the  directors  are  careful  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  greater  heat  than  sixty  degrees,  or  about 
fifteen  centigrade.  The  temperature  of  a  sleeping 
apartment  for  invalids  and  children  in  health 
should  range  about  fll'ty  degrees  in  cold  weather, 
and  not  run  lower  than  thirty-five  ;  there  is  no 
advantage  in  sleeping  in  a  colder  atmosphere. 
Five  hundred  cubic  inches  of  pure  air  should  be 
delivered  to  invalids  and  sleepers  every  hour,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  best  regulated  French  hospi- 
tals.— HaWs  Journal  of  Health. 

Social  Evils  oftlie  Rebellion. — Wherever  it  put 
its  feet  down,  there  was  desolation.  Its  line  of 
power  is  marked  by  the  ashes  of  farm  houses  and 
the  debris  of  desecrated  churches.  It  traced  its 
boundaries  with  a  finger  of  fire,  and  marked  its 
outposts  by  depopulated  villages.  Its  avant  cour- 
iers were  exiled  women  and  children,  fleeing  for 
their  lives.  It  laid  its  hand  upon  populous  villa- 
ges, peaceful  and  happy  homes,  and  they  were 
cursed  with  the  desolation  of  Sodom.  Its  laws 
were  the  sword  and  the  bayonet ;  its  peans  of  tri- 
umph the  wailings  of  women,  and  the  voice  of 
Rachel  crying  for  her  children.  Every  living 
thing  was  blasted  by  it.  Wide  fields,  spreading 
in  beauty,  were  the  camps  for  destroying  armies ; 
fine  buildings  the  barracks  for  soldiers.  A  brutal 
soldiery  had  no  law  but  their  own  lusts,  no  God  but 
their  own  passions.  Everything  valuable  that  they 
wished,  was  seized,  and  what  they  could  not  carry 
off,  was  destroyed.  Commissions  of  plunder  were 
issued,  and  armed  bands  searched  and  stole  under 
the  authority  of  law.  No  place  within  the  narrow 
circuit  was  safe  from  devastation.  Everything 
they  touched  withered.  In  their  flight  they  des- 
troyed, with  indiscriminate  outrage,  whatever  waa 
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most  valuable.  It  made  no  diflference  whether  it 
was  the  property  of  Union  or  secession,  the  fell 
spirit  of  organized  mob  struck  it.  Thu  mere  fact 
of  its  being  property  was  enough  to  demand  its 
destruction. — Louisville  Democrat. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Interesting  Docnment. 

The  following  report  of  a  committee  of  Vassel- 
borough  Quarterly  Meeting,  appointed  to  attend 
the  Convention  for  framing  a  Constitution  for  the 
District  of  Maine,  then  being  about  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  State-s,  contains  matter 
which  ought  to  claim  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  at  the  present 
day. 

"  To  Vasselborough  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in 
the  Second  month,  1820. 

"  We,  your  Committee,  who,  in  connexion  with 
one  from  Falmouth  Quarterly  Meeting,  pursu- 
ant to  our  appointment,  attended  the  Convention 
sitting  at  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
Constitution  for  the  District  of  Maine;  think  well 
to  make  the  following  statement,  viz  : 

"The  object  of  our  appoiotment  was  to  endeav- 
our to  have  our  rights  and  privileges  secured  in 
said  constitution,  more  especially  as  respects  mili- 
tary requisition.  We  found  many  members  of  the 
Convention,  who,  upon  principles  of  impartiality, 
were  not  willing  to  give  one  sect  or  society  a  pre- 
ference in  point  of  privilege,  and  who  thought  it 
but  right  and  just  that  all  of  every  denomination 
should  be  enrolled,  and  bo  equally  liable  to  perform 
military  duty,  or  pay  an  equivalent.  We  found  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  urge  the  just  propriety,  and  upon 
gospel  principles,  the  necessity  of  exempting  all 
who  were  principled  against  war.  When  we 
found  that  to  urge  so  general  an  exemption  was  of 
no  avail,  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  own  Society,  in  behalf  of  which,  among 
other  things, — we  briefly  pleaded,  that  we,  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  had  found  it  incumbent  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony against  war,  and  that  tbc  Society,  had  for 
almost  two  centuries,  amidst  severe  persecutions 
and  sufferings,  supported  it  with  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. That  under  the  guardianship  of  superin- 
tending Goodness,  no  penalty,  inflicted  by  human 
policy,  however  severe,  had  been  able  to  turn  us 
aside  from  our  testimony  or  from  faithfulness  there- 
to, which  was  unexampled  by  any  other  religious 
Society  on  earth.  [We  urged,]  that  whilst  we  were 
engaged  as  one  general  peace  society,  in  the 
support  of  this  important  testimony,  what  a  hard- 
ship it  would  bo  to  impose  such  military  requisi- 
tions, as  would  entail  a  great  portion  of  suffering 
on  our  Society,  and  on  our  young  men  in  particu- 
lar, from  which  we  had  been  in  good  measure  ex- 
empted under  the  then  existing  laws.  After  much 
labour  and  care  on  the  part  of  your  committee, 
with  the  aid  of  faithful  and  zealous  advocates,  not 
of  our  profession,  in  the  convention,  a  clause  is  in- 
serted in  the  new  constitution,  by  which  Friends 
will  be  exempt  from  military  duty. 

"Now,  on  our  part,  with  gratitude,  we  can  say, 
the  success  our  cause  met  with,  was  not  owing 
merely  to  human  exertion,  but  to  the  interposition 
of  kind  Providence;  as  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, not  of  our  profession  said,  '  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence is  in  it.'  Notwithstanding  it  is  cause  of 
thankfulness  that  our  cause  has  thus  succeeded, 
yet  it  is  with  painful  regret  that  we  conceive  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  name  some  of  the  remarks  made  upon 
the  subject,  and  some  of  the  reasons  offered  why 
we  ought  not  to  be  exempt.  '  Wo  admit,'  said 
they,  '  that  you  as  a  society,  have  acquitted  your- 
selves honourably  in  support  of  tLis  testimony, — 
nevertheless  there  are  those  who  shelter  themselves 


under  your  name,  who  in  their  external  appear- 
ance, afford  no  evidence  of  their  scruples  as  to 
military  duty.  Although  nominally  of  your  re- 
ligious Society,  yet  amongst  you,  and  of  your 
young  men  especially,  there  are  those,  who  nearly 
assimilate  with  ours,  in  dress,  address,  and  gene- 
ral deportment,  and  you  ought  to  turii  them  out  to 
us,  that  we  may  enrol  them  in  our  ranks.  Your 
members,'  said  they,  'ought  to  certify  by  their 
conduct  and  appearance,  that  we  may  know,  when 
we  meet  them,  to  whom  they  belong.'  From  this 
we  are  led  to  infer,  that  though  the  constitution 
makes  provision  for  our  exemption  from  military 
requisitions,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege 
uninterruptedly,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, depends  principally,  if  not  wholly,  on  our 
demeaning  ourselves  answerably  to  our  high  and 
holy  profession,  and  on  our  young  men  in  particu- 
lar, conforming  themselves  to  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  our  worthy  predecessors,  who  with  unre- 
mitting faithfulness  and  fortitude  suffered,  some 
of  them  even  to  the  loss  of  their  lives,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  inestimable  privileges  we  now  so 
richly  enjoy.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
said  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  that  they,  seeing  your 
good  works,  may  glorify  your  Heavenly  Father. 
"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
"Moses  Sleeper." 


Singular  service  renckred  by  a  Bible. — One  of 
our  fellow-labourers  travelling  in  Lapland,  writes  to 
us  from  Swatzsjo  (Dalecarlia)  in  September,  1861, 
the  following  narrative.  It  shows  to  what  use, 
among  others,  a  bible   may  be  put  when  journey- 


We  had  [he  says]  just  proceeded  some  way  on 
our  travels  in  Lapland,  almost  entirely  on  foot,  and 
had  arrived  at  Karesuaudo,  a  small  town  in 
Sweedish  Lapland,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Muonio,  on  departing  from  which  we  could  fin 
ish  our  route  by  boat.  Having  no  knowledge  of 
the  Finnish  tongue,  we  requested  the  Norwegian 
and  Lapland  guides,  whom  we  had  brought  from 
Athurgaard,  (near  Hammerfest,)  to  act  as  inter- 
preters for  us,  and  procure  us  a  boat.  Some  hours 
afterwards  three  strong  Finnish  rowers  were  taking 
us  down  the  course  of  the  Muonio,  whilst  our 
guides  returned  northwards  by  the  road  through 
the  mountains. 

The  Muonio  flows  over  a  length  of  more  than 
fifty  leagues  through  great  and  impenetrable  forests, 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  which  have  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  hand  or  the  foot  of  man;  and  we 
experienced  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  very  naturally 
resulting  from  the  thought  that  we  had  no  means 
of  communicating  with  our  boatmen,  the  only  liv- 
ing beings  whom  we  should  see  for  many  long 
hours. 

Suddenly,  although  we  had  scarcely  accomplished 
half  our  distance  for  the  day,  they  ran  our  bark 
on  shore,  shouldered  our  luggage,  and  conducted 
us,  notwithstanding  our  most  energetic  protestations 
and  eloquent  gesticulations,  to  a  small  deserted  hut 
near  the  bank,  in  which,  after  having  lighted  a 
good  fire,  they  left  us  alone,  and  disappeared  in 
the  forest. 

A  whole  hour  passed,  and  dejection  began  to 
gain  upon  us,  when  suddenly,  whilst  examining  all 
corners  of  this  little  hut,  I  discovered,  between  two 
beams,  some  books  in  the  Finnish  language,  amongst 
which  was  a  New  Testament.  To  show  my  dis- 
covery to  my  colleagues,  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy,  to  take  my  own  New  Testament  out  of  my 
bag,  and  to  commence  study,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  My  companioDS  joined  mc,  and  after  an 
hour  of  a  task  of  which  the  interest  and  the  ease 
increased    as   wo   advanced,   we   had   compiled   a 


small  vocabulary,  containing  all  the  words  of  whicl 
we  had  most  need  for  the  moment. 

Soon  afterwards  our  boatmen  re-appeared  upoi 
the  bank,  and  it  was  with  very  legitimate  deligh  i 
that  we  ran  to  meet  them,  to  enquire,  to  their  greani 
astonishment,  in  pure  Finnish,  why  they  had  putui] 
ashore,  and  when  we  should  set  out  again.  Some  in 
dispensable  repairs  to  the  boat  had  been  the  cause  o 
all  this  delay,  and  as  it  would  yet  be  some  time  be 
fore  they  could  be  completed,  we  were  able  at  oui 
ease  to  complete  the  work  we  hid  begun.  An  hou: 
afterwards  they  came  to  tell  us  that  everything  wai 
ready.  And  when  we  quitted  our  little  cabin  w( 
took  with  us,  thanks  to  my  New  Testament  trans 
formed  into  a  dictionary,  the  means  of  understand 
ing  our  boatmen  and  their  fellow  countrymen  durinj  ^ 
the  six  whole  days  that  we  had  yet  to  pass  in  theiii 
midst.  The  remainder  of  our  journey  was  thuii 
accomplished  without  any  difficulty,  thanks  to  thii 
bible,  which  had  once  more  served  us — and  thii' 
time  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — as  a  guidi 
upon  the  earth. — Independent. 

A  praying  wlwel. — We  went  over  the  monasj 
tery,  which  was  just  the  church  of  Gorooguntaj 
over  again,  on  a  large  scale.  Amongst  other 
things,  we  were  shown  with  great  pride  a  monsteij 
praying  wheel;  the  cylinder  was  at  least  ten  feelj 
in  height,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  i;| 
was  hard  work  for  two  priests  to  turn  it.  Thes<j 
praying  cylinders  were  the  great  feature  of  tb« 
place,  and  were  of  all  sizes ;  the  smallest  wen 
about  the  size  of  humming  tops,  and  resemble  thai 
toy  in  shape.  They  are  called  chos-khor^  and  ar< 
carried  in  the  lamah's  right  hand — the  handle  be- 
ing the  axis  on  which  they  revolve.  They  turn  ai 
the  slightest  movement;  and  as  each  revolutior 
counts  as  one  prayer,  it  is  easy  to  carry  on  an  ani-l 
mated  conversation,  and  get  through  any  amouni! 
of  prayers  to  Boodh  at  the  same  time.  Others,  s' 
little  longer,  were  placed  on  shelves  along  the  walls 
about  the  height  of  a  man's  waist.  The,  pious  ii 
in  passing,  always  give  those  a  twirl.  But  tht 
most  perfect  specimen  of  this  business-like  waj 
of  getting  over  their  spiritual  duties,  practiseC 
by  the  Boodhists  of  Ladak,  was  a  little  water' 
mill,  which  we  noticed  a  short  time  after,  neail 
a  village.  The  stream  turned  the  mill-wheelj 
which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prayeij 
cylinder,  and  revolved  unceasingly;  as  long  a: 
the  stream  flowed  on,  so  long  would  its  devo-' 
tions  last.  Unlike  a  "friar  of  orders  grey,''  ap|l 
to  fall  asleep  over  his  beads,  and  to  shirk  the  num-i 
her  of  aves  which  have  been  bargained  for,  thijj 
charmino'  mechanical  contrivance  never  stopped  to' 
take  breath,  never  slept,  never  left  off  for  mealsj 
but  prayed  continuously,  and  all  "  free,  gratis,  foi' 
nothing."  He  was  certainly  no  fool,  whatever  elsej 
he  may  have  been,  who  invented  the  praying  wheel.' 
—  Jravels  in  Ladnk,  Tartary,  and  Kasomair.^ 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  2'orrens. 

Strange  Freak  of  a  Raven. — On  a  reeoni 
day  a  tame  raven,  which  is  kept  at  the  resij 
dence  of  Peter  Bourne,  Somerset  House,  playedi 
a  somewhat  practical  joke  upon  the  butler,  or  ra- 
ther upon  his  watch.  It  appeared  that  he  had  left 
his  watch  upon  the  hall  table,  while  he  attended' 
to  something  in  another  part  of  the  house.  Pur-; 
ing  his  absence  "  Ralph"  hopped  into  the  hall,  and. 
Ids  covetous  eye  falling  upon  the  watch,  he  picked 
it  up,  and  marched  off  with  it  into  the  yard.  Then 
he  removed  the  glass,  and  disposed  of  it  in  so  myste- 
rious a  way  thnt  it  has  not  been  found  since.  Nexij 
he  took  of  the  pointers,  and  they  have  not  beet  I 
found  either.  He  seems  then  to  have  opened  the 
watch  and  carefully  examined  the  works,  but  noil 
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1  any  way  to  have  interfered  with  them ;  and,  last 
f  all,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  deposited 
ae  articles  in  the  bottom  of  a  spout  in  the  yard, 
■here  the  owner  found  it  some  time  after,  still  go- 
ig,  and  without  having  lost  any  time.  While  the 
;arch  was  being  made  for  the  watch,  the  raven 
as  very  unconcernedly  keeping  up  an  animated 
jnversatiou  with  some  jackdaws  on  the  house-top; 
at  he  was  wide  awake  to  all  that  was  passing, 
jd  the  moment  that  he  saw  that  his  hiding-place 
as  discovered,  and  the  watch  removed,  he  darted 
jon  a  high  wall  adjoining,  and  uttered  some  pe- 
iliar  chuckling  sounds,  evidently  expressive  of  de- 
rht  at  his  thievish  exploit. — Wldtekaven  Hurahl. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

I  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otiier  concerned  members 
i  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
'  (Continued  from  page  69.) 

Deborah  Morris  kept  a  journal  of  their  voyage 
!id  travels  in  England.  From  her  memoranda 
3  shall  make  some  extracts: 
"  1772,  Third  month  3rd,  and  the  third  of  the 
!ek,  we  parted  with  our  kind  friends  at  Chester, 
iter  a  solemn  sitting,  wherein  our  friend,  Jo.seph 
kley,  took  his  leave  with  much  love  and  tenderuess, 
id  my  dear  aunt  was  engaged  in  humble  prayer." 
pspecting  this  parting,  Joseph  Oxley  says,  "  All 
Sngs  being  now  in  readiness  for  my  departure, 
irah  Morris,  of  whom  I  have  several  times  made 
antion,  having  yielded  in  obedience  to  what  she 
|lieved  to  be  her  duty,  in  paying  a  religious  visit 
!  Friends  in  England,  and  having  Friends'  con- 
trence,  approbation,  and  certificate,  it  was  thought 
Sill  we  should  accompany  one  another ^over  the 
leat  ocean.  She  had  also  a  kinswoma'n  to  ac- 
mpany  her,  and  though  one  not  in  the  ministry, 
t  was  exercised  in  spirit  for  the  prosperity  of 
|uth,  and  having  near  sympathy  with  her  aunt 
I  her  present  concern,  gave  up  to  attend  her  in 
}r  said  undertaking.  Her  name  was  Deborah 
(orris;  and,  indeed,  I  thought  her  an  excellent  mo- 
jer,  raised  up  in  our  Israel.  On  the  third-day  of  the 
|ek,  being  the  3rd  of  Third  month,  we  had  a  short 
it  weighty  sitting  together  in  the  house  of  our 
ar  Friend,  John  Pemberton,  to  which  place 
any  were  gathered,  in  order  to  take  their  last 
(.-ewell.  It  was  a  time  of  love,  our  spirits  broken 
jd  contrited  before  the  Lord,  who  was  pleased  to 
!pss  us  together.  In  this  heavenly  frame,  we  took 
jr  leave  and  parted.  Several  of  our  kind  friends 
tim  the  city  accompanied  us  to  Chester,  the  place 
[liere  we  were  to  embark,  Samuel  Neale,  John 
imberton,  and  I  suppose  more  than  thirty.  After 
had  taken  some  little  refreshment  at  Chester, 
retired  into  a  humble,  awful,  reverent  waiting, 
lich  was  again  graciously  owned,  and  crowned 
th  heavenly  life  and  power.  After  thus  taking 
Ir  farewell  of  our  dear  Friends,  many  of  whom 
fUt  with  us  to  the  brink  of  the  water,  we  set  sail 
board  the  Pennsylvania  packet,  Peter  Osborne, 
nmander."  '*  We  ran  aground  twice  before  we 
t  the  Capes  of  Del  aware,  and  the  latter  time  threat- 
ed  great  danger,  the  captain  and  sailors  saying 
ire  was  but  little  likelihood  of  getting  the  ship 
I  again,  the  wind  blowing  pretty  hard.  But  the 
|;n  used  their  endeavours,  which  Providence  was 
ijiased  to  bless,  and  the  ship  worked  oif ;  but  the 
tain  said  he  hardly  knew  how.  My  soul  reve- 
tly  praises  Him,  who  wrought  this  deliverance 
us." 
iSarah  Morris,  notwith-standing  the  evidence  of 
(vine  favour  attending  the  parting,  became  very 
ilich  oast  down,  and  discouraged,  in  a  sense  of  her 
vn  weakness,  during  the  passage  down  the  bay, 
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with  its  diificulties  and  dangers,  added  to  which 

{ was  her  own  severe  sea  sickness,  so  that  she  felt  as 
jif  she  would  like  to  return  to  her  homo  friends 
I  with  the  pilot.  Her  sickness,  however,  was  too 
j great  to  admit  of  such  a  movement,  had  her  mind 
been  prepared  for  it,  and  on  the  sixth,  they  ran  out 
to  sea,  soon  after  which  her  sickness  left  her.  Her 
[kind  niece  was  very  sick  during  most  of  the  pas- 
sage. On  the  10th  of  Fourth  month,  being  near 
Dover,  the  captain  who  had  been  very  kind  to 
them,  advised  them,  as  the  morning  was  fine  and 
calm,  to  land;  this  they  did,  and  taking  coach  for 
London,  went  that  night  to  Rochester  to  lodge,  26 
miles.  Deborah  says,  "  Felt  Divine  goodness  near, 
and  slept  till  day."  The  next  day  about  two  o'- 
clock they  reached  London.  As  they  were  pas.sing 
by  the  liouse  of  Thomas  WagstafF,  he  saw  them, 
stopt  the  coach  in  which  they  were,  and  persuaded 
them  to  alight  and  dine  with  him.  Deborah  says, 
"his  wife  was  a  motherly  woman."  They  con- 
strained us  to  spend  the  afternoon,  and  then  our 
good  friend,  John  Elliot,  got  a  coach  and  took  us 
to  the  house  of  our  friend  Thomas  Corbyn,  who 
with  his  wife  were  like  parents,  and  his  son  and 
two  daughters  were  very  kind.  Here  we  took  up 
our  abode,  and  were  well  entertained  with  all  things 
needful. 

On  First-day,  the  13th  of  the  month,  they  at- 
tended Peel  Bleeting,  which  Deborah  found  much 
smaller  than  she  expected,  yet  she  says,  "the  Lord 
owned  us  by  his  love,  and  broke  the  bread  and 
handed  it  to  his  servant,  my  dear  aunt,  who  handed 
it  to  us.  In  supplication  also  she  was  favoured." 
lu  the  afternoon,  Sarah  was  also  opened  in  testi- 
mony at  a  small  gathering  at  Grace  Church  Street. 
On  the  14th  they  attended  the  Two  weeks  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  wherein  Sarah  Bev- 
ington  was  much  favoured  in  prayer.  The  meet- 
ing accepted  their  certificates.  In  the  afternoon 
was  held  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  same  house,  at 
which  time  "  six  couples  passed  in  order  for  mar- 
riage." Sarah  Morris  was  "  much  favoured"  in 
supplication.  They  spent  the  evening  of  that  day 
with  John  and  Mary  Elliot,  she  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mary  Weston,  who  paid  a  religious  visit  to 
America. 

Deborah  continues,  "  On  the  15th,  the  third 
of  the  week,  went  to  Devonshire  house  week- 
day meeting.  It  was  small,  yet  aunt's  service 
therein  was  acceptable.  We  dined  at  Richard 
Crafton's  with  Joseph  Oxley.  After  dinner  a  so- 
lemn silence  was  unexpectedly  fallen  into,  and  aunt 
was  led  particularly  in  seasonable  exhortation  to 
the  wife,  who  appears  sometimes  in  meeting,  which 
we  then  knew  not,  and  to  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
a  solid  young  woman.  Her  mother  and  two 
brothers  were  also  present  and  were  much  affected. 
We  drank  tea  at  Joseph  Roe's.  The  conversation 
was  solid,  and  an  humble  supplication  from  aunt 
concluded  this  agreeable  day.  There  were  pre- 
sent Joseph  Roe,  his  wife,  two  sisters,  very  plain 
Friends,  and  friend  Crafton  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter. On  the  16th,  we  went  to  the  week-day 
meeting  at  Grace  Church  street,  where  Margaret 
Bell  and  our  kind  landlady  were  much  favoured, 
and  aunt  clinched  the  nail.  We  went  home  with 
our  good  friend,  Thomas  Wagstaff  and  wife  to 
dine.  The  Young-folks  Quarterly  Meeting  being 
held  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  we  attended  it, 
when  Isaac  Sharpless  and  others  were  favoured, 
but  dear  aunt  extraordinarily  so. 

"  On  Fifth-day  the  17th,  we  went  to  a  meeting 
at  Devonshire  house,  where  was  a  marriage  of  one 
of  the  couples  that  passed  the  Second-day  be- 
fore. They  were  the  gayest  young  couple  I  ever 
saw  among  Friends.  Although  it  was  a  rainy  day, 
it  was  a  yery  full  meeting,  and  many  of  other  so- 


cieties were  there.  Aunt  was  the  first  that  spoke, 
beginning  with  the  cry  of  the  prophet,  '  All  flesh 
is  grass,'  and  was  carried  on  to  admiration.  She 
is  generally  most  favoured  in  the  largest  assemblies, 
and  so  it  was  there.  She  was  followed  by  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  Sarah  Corbyn  and  Margaret  Bell,  all  in  one 
line,  and  Isaac  Sharpless  concluded  the  meeting  in 
prayer.  The  people,  though  the  meeting  held  long, 
were  very  quiet  and  attentive.  We  dined  with 
Joseph  Roe,  whose  wife  went  with  us  to  Daniel 
3Iildred.  Daniel  came  in  his  coach  to  take  us  to 
drink  tea  with  his  wile,  who  is  a  gay  Friend.  He 
and  his  son  are  plain  and  have  goodly  countenan- 
ces. He  took  us  to  Horsleydowu  evening  meeting, 
which  was  small  and  heavy,  although  several  short 
testimonies  were  borne.  That  of  aunt  was  in  very 
few  words.  On  Sixth-day,  we  were  at  Grace 
Church  street  week-day  meeting;  it  was  larger 
than  when  we  were  at  it  before.  There  were  some 
short  but  living  testimonies,  and  it  was  concluded 
in  prayer  by  aunt. 

"On  First-day  the  20th,  we  were  at  the  same 
meeting  house  in  the  morning,  which  was  very  full 
and  very  gay.  A  few  words  were  dropped  by  a 
Friend,  after  which  a  man  spoke  awhile  among 
the  people,  who  was  desired  to  sit  down.  Aunt 
had  the  chief  service,  being  largely  carried  out  on 
doctrinal  points.  We  dined  at  Timothy  Bevan's. 
His  wife  took  us  to  Horsleydown  meeting,  which 
was  full  and  better  than  before.  Aunt  bore  her  tes- 
timony therein  for  the  Lord." 

"  Twenty-first.  We  dined  with  my  dear  old  friend, 
Ann  Fothergill  and  the  Doctor,  our  good  landlord, 
his  wife  and  children,  accompanying  us.  On  the 
22nd,  we  were  at  Peel  week-day  meeting.  For  a 
time  it  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  although  there 
was  not  a  small  number  present,  and  these  mostly 
plain.  At  length  Sarah  Corbyn  and  Margaret 
Bell  spoke  a  few  words  in  love  and  life,  which 
seemed  to  open  the  way  for  my  aunt,  who 
lifted  up  her  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  the  rousing  of 
us  all.  Dined  at  home  with  our  kind  captain  and 
the  wife  of  John  Griifith  and  niece." 

Discoveries  at  Pompeii. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Atli£nceuin,  writes,  Eighth  mo.  9th, 
that  on  that  day  a  baker's  house  in  Pompeii  was 
excavated,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  found  a 
heap  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  to  the  number  of 
about  500,  which  had  seemingly  been  tied  up  in  a 
little  bag.  At  the  same  time  and  near  the  same 
spot,  were  found  two  large  shears,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  house  mill  of  the  ordinary  description,  to- 
gether with  a  httle  heap  of  corn,  the  grains  of 
which  were  blackened  and  somewhat  shrivelled, 
but  yet  fully  preserving  their  shape  and  very  little 
diminished  in  size.  In  the  next  apartment  was 
found  a  metal  shovel  with  which  the  loaves  were 
placed  in  the  oven  ;  the  oven  itself,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  closed  with  a  largo  iron  door,  not  on 
hinges,  but  cemented  at  the  edges  to  the  faces  of 
thelbur  large  slabs  which  formed  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  The  door  was  soon  removed,  and  we  were 
rewarded  with  the  sight  of  the  entire  batch  of 
loaves,  such  as  they  were  deposited  in  the  oven, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  ago. 
They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  and  are  all,  so  far 
as  regards  form,  size,  indeed,  every  charaeteristio 
except  weight  and  colour,  precisely  as  they  came 
from  the  baker's  hand.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  up  to  the  present  time  but  two  such  loaves 
have  been  discovered,  one  of  them  imperfect,  the 
interest  of  the  discoveries  will  be  fully  appreciated. 


Absurdity  of  War. — War  is  quite  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery.  In  the  abstract,  it  is  so  ab- 
surd that  questions  of  fact,  or  right,  or  morals 
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should  be  decided  by  the  deadly  quarrels  of  large 
bodies  of  ir;norant  men,  that  a  child's  logic  repu- 1 
diates  it.  It  is  so  repugnant,  also,  to  the  ordinary  j 
impulses  of  affection,  and  an  instinctive  regard  for 
self-preservation,  that  it  would  seem  utterly  im- 
possible to  induce  nations  to  fight.  Were  it  not  a 
fact,  the  very  idea  of  war  would  be  the  cxtremest 
absurdity.  Were  it  asserted  that  one  half  the 
population  of  a  nation  drilled  themselves  volunta- 
rily to  skilful  evolutions,  and  that  finally  on  a  set 
day,  they  all  by  common  consent  committed  sui- 
cide, each  plunging  his  weapon  into  his  own  body, 
it  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  the  actual  facts 
of  war.  Many  times  more  human  beings  than  now 
people  the  whole  earth,  have  actually  fallen  in  war; 
enough  to  people  a  number  of  planets  like  this! — 
Zion's  Herald. 


At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant.,  on  the  Qtit,  and  by  adjournments  to 
the  10 th  of  Tenth  month,  inclusive.     1862. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  meeting  are. — 

Fro7n  Reddone. — William  Blackburn,  Amos 
Cope  and  Frederic  Maerkt. 

Sliort  Creek. — Joshua  Maule,  Isaac  Mitchell, 
Joseph  Wilson,  James  W.  McG-rew,  Nathan  Hall 
and  Asa  Branson. 

Sakm. — Nathan  P.  Hall,  Israel  Heald,  Isaac 
Bonsall,  William  Fisher,  Henry  Lupton  and  Chris- 
topher Allen. 

Stillwater. — Asa  Garretson,  Israel  Wilson,  Ed- 
mund Bailey,  Parker  Askew,  Aquilla  Crew  and 
John  Vail. 

iSpriwg^e^.— Nathan  Warrington,  Linsey  Cobb, 
John  H.  Stanley,  Joseph  Winder  and  Barton 
Dean. 

Fennsville. — Elisha  Hollingsworth,  David  Ball, 
Isaac  Walker,  Burwell  Peebles,  James  Bowman 
and  EUwood  Dean, — who  all  answered  to  their 
names  except  two,  for  whose  absence  sufficient 
reasons  were  given. 

Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
Jesse  Bailey  intends  appealing  from  the  judgment 
of  that  meeting  to  this,  for  his  right  of  membership. 
William  Blackburn,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Amos  Cope, 
William  Fisher,  Nathan  P.  Hall,  Jehu  Fawcett, 
Edmund  Bailey,  Ezekiel  Bundy,  Eli  Ilodgin, 
Elisha  Hollingsworth,  James  Bowman,  Thomas 
Bundy,  Nathan  Warrington,  Barton  Dean  and 
John  H.  Stanley,  are  appointed  to  examine  the 
minutes  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in 
his  case,  hear  the  allegations  of  the  appellant  and 
the  respondents  thereto,  and  report  to  a  future  sit- 
ting their  judgment  thereon. 

Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  scarcity  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 
within  its  limits,  which  being  considered,  and  there 
appearing  to  be  a  scarcity  in  other  places  also,  the 
subject  is  referred  to  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
with  instructions  to  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  printed  for  the  use  of  this  meeting  ;  anc 
William  Darlington,  Jesse  Cope,  Isaac  Mitchell 
John  W.  Smith,  Mifflin  Cadwalader,  Jonathan  W 
Coffee,  Sinclair  Smith,  John  Thomasson,  John 
Vail,  Robert  Ellyson,  Joseph  Winder,  \Villiam 
Picket,  Thomas  Bundy  and  Isaac  Walker,  are 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  that  individuals 
may  wish  to  purchase  on  their  own  account,  and 
forward  information  to  that  Meeting  as  early  as 
practicable. 

This  Meeting  now  concludes  to  rescind  the  rule 
requiring  Quarterly  Meetings  to  appoint  committees 
to  assist  in  the  orderly  sitting  of  this  Meeting. 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that  the  time 


of  holding  its  select  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  changed 
from  eleven  to  two  o'clock. 

The  Meeting  is  informed,  that  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  William  Green.  The  representatives 
from  Stillwater  Quarter  are  desired  to  offer  to  a 
future  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

Jesse  Cope,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Nathan  Hall, 
David  Conrow,  Samuel  Street,  Isaac  Bonsall, 
James  Crew,  Israel  Wilson,  Thomas  Warrington, 
John  Brantingham,  David  Ball  and  James  Bow- 
man, are  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count; report  the  state  thereof;  what  sum,  if  any, 
they  may  think  necessary  to  raise  the  present  year; 
and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer,  to  a  fu- 
ture sitting. 

The  Representatives  are  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  if  way  opens,  propose  to  next  sitting 
the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk, 
and  one  for  assistant  the  present  year ;  also,  the 
names  of  two  Friends  to  serve  as  Messengers  to 
the  Women's  Meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock  to  morrow. 

Third  of  the  week  and  'tth  of  the  month. 

The  Meeting  gathered  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 

ported  that  they  had  conferred  together,  but  way 
did  not  open  to  propose  any  change  in  Clerk  or 
Assistant;  therefore,  George  Gilbert  is  appointed 
Clerk,  and  Robert  H.  Smith,  Assistant,  the  present 
year. 

He  also  reported  they  were  united  in  proposin, 
that  Elisha  Hollingsworth  and  Joseph  Wilson  be 
appointed  Messengers  to  the  Women's  Meeting 
which  was  satisfactory  and  they  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. 

Edmund  Bailey,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives 
from  Stillwater,  reported  they  had  conferred  to- 
gether,  and  were  united  in  proposing  that  Asa 
Garretson  be  appointed  correspondent  for  Still 
ter  Monthly  Meeting,  which  being  united  with,  he 
is  appointed  to  that  service.  Address,  Barnesville, 
Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufierings  informs,  that  a  num- 
ber of  vacancies  have  occurred  in  that  Meeting, 
and  proposes  having  them  filled  as  far  as  way 
opens  for  it.  The  subject  is  referred  to  the  rep 
resentatives,  in  order  that  they  may  offer  to  a  fu 
ture  sitting  such  names  as  they  may  think  right 
for  such  appointment.  That  Meeting  also  informs, 
that  Caleb  Bracken  has  ceased  to  attend  it,  he  ic 
therefore  released  from  that  appointment. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  society  was  en- 
tered upon,  by  reading  the  queries  and  answers 
thereto  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  progressed 
therein  to  the  ninth  query  inclusive.  The  annual 
queries  being  deferred  until  next  sitting. 

Then  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to  morrow. 

Fuurth-daii  morning,  Sth  of  the  month. 

The  Meeting  gathered  agreeably  to  adjourn 
mcnt. 

The  reading  of  the  queries  and  answers  thereto 
is  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  while  the  state  of 
society  has  been  thus  before  us.  Friends  were 
brought  into  a  lively  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
rightly  coming  up  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is 
thus  queried  after,  and  in  the  overflowings  of  that 
love  which  would  incite  all  to  faithfulness,  many 
Friends  were  led  to  hand  forth  suitable  counsel 
and  encouragement. 

Summary. — Answer  1st. — All  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline  have  been  attended,  and 
generally  by  the  greater  part  of  our  members  ;  un- 


becoming behaviour  therein  is  mostly  avoided,  andl 
the  hour  of  meeting  nearly  observed  ;  though  seve- 1 
ral  of  the  reports  notice  a  neglect  on  the  part  ol ' 
some  of  their  members  in  the  attendance  of  ouij 
religious  meetings,  and  of  cases  of  sleeping  therein.'; 

which  some  care  has  been  taken.  j 

2d.  Most  Friends  maintain  love  towards  each' 
other  in  a  good  degree,  as  becomes  our  christiat! 
profession.  Talebearing  and  detraction  are  gene-' 
rally  discouraged,  and  when  differences  arise,  eni 
deavours  are  used  to  end  them.  | 

3d.  Many  Friends  endeavour  by  example  and! 
precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those  nndei 
their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment  andl 
apparel;  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
world,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  frequent  read-! 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ; 

4th.  As  far  as  appears.  Friends  are  clear  of  im-i 
porting,  vending,  distilling,  and  nearly  clear  of  th(i 
unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  of  frequent- 
ing taverns;  and  with  some  exceptions,  in  severs' 
of  the  reports,  clear  of  attending  places  of  diver 
sion.  Moderation  and  temperance  in  a  good  do 
gree  observed. 

Sth.  The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  circum 
stances  of  those  who  appear  likely  to  require  aid 
have  been  inspected  and  generally  relieved.  The 
are  advised  and  assisted  in  such  employments  a, 
they  are  capable  of,  and  some  care  taken  to  pro 
mote  the  school  education  of  their  children. 

6th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  bear  a  faithfu 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  mili 
tary  services,  clandestine  trade,  prize  goods  anc 
lotteries;  except  that  a  few  of  our  members  some 
times  attend  where  a  hireling  ministry  is  supported 
and  most  of  the  reports  contain  information  that : 
few  have  engaged  in  military  services. 

7th.  F'riends  are  generally  careful  to  live  withii 
the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  avoid  in 
volving  themselves  in  business  beyond  their  abilit; 
to  manage  ;  mostly  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punc: 
tual  in  complying  with  their  engagements  ;  am 
when  any  give  reasonable  grounds  for  fear  in  thes- 
respects,  care  has  been  extended  to  them. 

8th.  Friends  are  careful  to  bear  a  testimon 
against  slavery.  The  people  of  color  under  ou 
care  are  suitably  provided  for,  and  instructed  i; 
useful  learning. 

9th.  A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal  wit . 
offenders  seasonably  and  impartially,  and  to  er, 
deavor  to  evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimedi 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  before  judgment  i' 
placed  upon  them;  though  most  of  the  Quartei' 
acknowledge  that  the  discipline  has  not  been  full 
put  in  practice  against  those  who  have  separate 
from  us. 

Answers  to  t/ie  Annual  Queries. — 1st.  A  mee 
ing  for  worship  and  preparative  meeting,  by  tl 
name  of  Springville,  and  a  meeting  for  worship  b 
the  name  of  Hopewell,  both  in  Linn  County 
Iowa. 

A  meeting  for  worship  and  preparative  raeetic; 
by  name  of  Hickory  Grove,  in  Cedar  County,  low; 

A  monthly  meeting,  composed  of  the  precedio 
meetings,  held  alternately  at  Hickory  Grove  an 
Hopewell,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ilickor 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  and  being  a  branch  i 
Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting. 

A  meeting  for  worship  and  preparative  meetin 
by  the  name  of  Coal  Creek,  in  Keokuk  Count 
Iowa,  a  branch  of  Pennsville  Monthly  Meeting. 

2d.  A  good  degree  of  encouragement  is  given- 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under  tl 
tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

3d.  The  queries  addressed   to   our   Quarter!, 
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[onthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  arc  read  and 
aswered  therein  nearly  as  directed. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  have  forwarded  the 
illowing  inl'ormatiou  of  deceased  Friends,  viz  : 

Mercy  Cope,  an  elder  and  member  of  Provi- 
ence  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  departed 
lis  life  on  the  19th  of  Third  month  last,  in  the 
Fty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

David  Fawcett,  an  elder  and  member  of 
alem  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  departed 
lis  life  on  the  6th  of  Second  month  last,  in  the 
xty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Gkeen,  an  elder  and  member  of 
tillwater  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  de- 
arted  this  life  on  the  26th  of  Second  month  last, 
I  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

William  Kennard,  a  minister  and  member  of 
tillwater  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  de- 
arted  this  life  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month  last 
I  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Some  uneasiness  having  been  expressed  about 
le  disciplinary  proceedings  of  some  of  our  subor- 
inate  meetings,  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
■  those  meetings  which  have  lately  been  set  up ; 
lerefore,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Amos  Cope,  William 
ariington,  Frederic  Maerkt,  Louis  Taber,  Nathan 
[all,  Elisha  Sidwell,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Nathan  P. 
[all,  Daniel  KoU,  VVilliam  Fisher,  Samuel  Street, 
ilman  Patterson,  Eli  Hodgin,  Edmund  Bailey, 
.sa  Garretson,  Nathan  Warrington,  Barton  Dean, 
robert  Ellyson,  Edwin  Holloway,  James  Bowman, 
lisha  Hollingsworth,  Ellwood  Dean  and  John 
atton,  are  appointed  in  conjunction  with  a  like 
)mmittee  of  women  Friends,  to  examine  the  pro- 
jedings  in  the  case,  and  report  their  judgment 
lereon  to  this  Meeting  next  year. 

Reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  respecting 
rimary  schools  were  now  read,  by  which  it  ap- 
3ars  that  there  have  been  for  different  periods  of 
me  since  last  year,  twenty-nine  schools  taught 
nder  the  care  of  Friends,  including  seven  family 
ihools. 

That  within  our  limits  and  attached  to  this 
[eeting,  are  1008  children  of  suitable  age  to  go 
)  school ;  322  have  been  going  to  Friends' schools 
wlusively ;  486  have  been  going  to  district  schools 
Lclusively;  113  have  been  going  to  different 
asses  of  schools,  some  of  these  taught  by  our 
lembers,  but  not  under  the  care  of  Meeting ;  87 
ive  not  been  going  to  school  the  past  year,  though 
lost  of  these  have  been  receiving  instruction  at 
Dme.  This  subject  is  again  referred  to  our  sub- 
rdinate  meetings,  which  are  desired  to  forward  to 
lis  Meeting  next  year  explicit  accounts  as  hereto- 
ire. 

(To  be  concluded.} 

The  true  welfare  of  children. — I  suppose  my 
ive  was  never  in  a  state  of  greater  enlargement, 
r  less  tinctured  with  selfishness,  to  all  my  rela- 
ons  and  friends  the  world  over.  My  desire  for 
ly  children's  substantial  growth  in  the  Truth,  and 
,rict  adherence  to  all  its  discoveries,  to  the  close 
I  their  days,  is  by  far  the  principal  wish  I  have 
)r  them.  Out  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  degree 
f  this  precious  inheritance,  I  know  of  nothing  in 
lis  world  worth  living  for.  Ye  that  know  it,  suffer 
othing,  I  most  cordially  beseech  you,  ever  to  di 
ert  your  minds  from  an  increasing  and  fervent 
ursuit  after  the  fulness  of  it,  even  unto  '*  the 
leasure  of^the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
o6  Scott. 

For  "  The  Friend. 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Tenth  month,  1862. 
On  the  1st  day  of  the  past  month  a  storm  of  rain 
3t  in  from  the  east,  and  lasted  until  the  evening 


of  the  2d,  during  which  time  about  .68  inches  of 
rain  fell ;  the  morning  of  the  3rd  was  .foggy,  but 
towards  noou  it  cleared  off  and  remained  so  until 
the  10th  of  the  month,  when  the  sky  became  over- 
cast with  clouds,  aud  about  noon  rain  commenced 
falling,  the  wind  being  from  the  east,  and  the  storm 
lasted  until  noon  of  the  11th,  when  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north-west,  and  the  rain  ceased, 
but  it  continued  cloudy,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
16th,  there  was  a  succession  of  cloudy,  rainy  and 
clear  weather,  with  the  wind  from  the  oast  and 
north-east.  On  the  17  th  the  wind  changed  to  the 
west,  and  that  day,  and  the  five  succeeding  ones, 
were  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  shower  of 
rain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lOth.  On  the  21st 
we  had  the  first  white  frost  of  the  season,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  24th,  which  caused  the  usual  beautiful 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  autumnal  foliage. 
About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  a 
high  wind  set  in  from  the  north-west,  and  for 
about  half  an  hour  blew  with  great  force,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  damage  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Ou  the  26th  and  27tb°  we  had 
another  north-east  storm,  during  which  about  1.03 
inches  of  rain  fell ;  the  four  last  days  of  the  month 
were  generally  clear,  with  the  wind  from  the  west. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  the  month,  there  was 
a  beautiful  display  of  the  northern  lights  in  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  if  the  moon  had  not  been 
shining  at  the  time,  we  should  no  doubt,  have  en- 
joyed a  much  more  brilliant  display.  There  being 
three  omissions  in  my  register,  caused  by  my  hav- 
ing gone  from  home  without  first  asking  some  one 
to  take  notes  of  the  weather  during  my  absence,  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  give  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  ;  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  month 
was  3.65  inches.  J 

MidJletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleveath  month  1st.,  1862. 
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Much  Parental  Thnderiiess  with  great  Chris- 
tian Firmness. — His  children  at  once  loved  aud 
honoured  him ;  for  while  he  possessed  their  entire 
confidence,  and  the  fullest  hold  on  their  affections, 
they  knew  that  he  was  unflinching  in  the  refusal 
of  wJmUver  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  his 
jninciples  or  their  highest  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  the  strength  and 
warmth  of  his  parental  feelings,  his  known  firmness 
precluded  all  hope  of  inducing  him  to  yield  to 
their  inclinations,  when  these  stood  oppo.sed  to 
their  eternal  interests.     Many  perhaps  may  have 


been  more  systematic  in  their  instructions  ;  but  few 
could  keep  more  steadily  or  practically  in  view  the 
superior  importance  of  heavenly  things. — From, 
a  Mmioriai  of  Daniel  Wlieeler. 

From  "  I'eaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers." 

Tho  Pizzo  Bernina. 

By  Edwakd  Shirley  Kennedy,  M.  A. 
"  Dicser  Sturz  der  Gletscherbache, 
Was  ist  also  gross  und  kiiha? 
Deiner  Seen  Spiegelfldche, 
Was  ist  so  krystallen-griia? 
Felsenwand  und  Sehneegetilde, 
Wald  und  Trift,  verkliirt  im  Inn, 
Scbonstes  Bild  von  Ernst  und  Milde  : 
Sei  gegriisst,  mein  EngadinI" — VolksUed. 

As  thus  rush  of  glacier  streams. 
What  can  be  so  grand  and  bold  ? 
As  this  mirror  of  thy  lakes. 
What  can  be  so  crystal-green? 
Rocky  ramparts,  fields  of  snow, 
Copse  and  mead,  seen  clear  in  Inn, 
Beauteous  scene,  severe  and  soft. 
All  hail  to  thee,  mine  Engadine  I 

In  the  year  1322  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Count 
Monlbrt  assembled  an  armed  multitude  in  the  Ober- 
Eugadin  or  Upper  Valley  of  the  Inn.  This  host, 
composed  partly  of  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  partly 
of  strangers  from  the  west  of  Switzerland,  was 
called  the  army  of  the  Bishop.  It  was  a  wild  and 
savage  horde,  too  eager  for  plunder  to  remain  long 
inactive. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  preparation,  tho  in- 
vaders crossed  the  mountain  range  of  the  Pizzo 
Vadred,  and,  pouring  down  upon  the  peaceful 
hamlet  of  Davos  am  Platz,  scattered  the  inhabi- 
tants, burnt  their  houses,  and  lifted  their  cattle. 
Those  who  planned  this  raid  did  not  reap  the  ex- 
pected reward.  The  peasants,  who  had  at  first 
fled  in  fear,  now  turned  again  i  n  courage.  A  brave 
band,  with  the  chieftain  Lubeos  Guler  at  their 
head,  quickly  assembled  and  overtook  their  foe  in 
the  middle  of  the  vale  of  Di.schma,  at  a  spot  called 
the  " Kriegsmatten"  or  '*  War-jjlain."  This  name 
derived  from  that  bloody  strife,  has  been  proudly 
retained  until  the  present  day;  aud  fathers  yet 
tell  their  children  how  their  ancestors  met  the  foe 
upon  that  fatal  field,  and  how,  after  a  hard-fouffht 
fight,  the  plunderers  of  their  homesteads  fled°in 
inextricable  confusion.  After  this  defeat,  the 
spoilers  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  there,  uniting  with  a  detachment  of  their  own 
party  who  were  driving  off'  the  cattle,  they  re- 
formed their  broken  rauks,  and  thus  constituted  a 
band  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  chieftain  Domat,  lord  of  Vatz, 
had  collected  a  force  in  order  to  intercept  their  re- 
treat. The  victors,  too,  in  the  fight  on  the  Kriegs- 
matten  lost  not  an  hour  in  the  pursuit;  while  their 
familiarity  with  the  mountain  passes  enabled  them 
to  make  a  detour  and  effect  a  junction  with  their 
friends.  The  "  spoil  encumbered  foe"  retreated 
but  slowly ;  and  when,  after  a  toilsome  ascent,  they 
reached,  jaded  and  wearied,  the  summit  of  the 
Scaletta  pass,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  unexpected  enemy — an  enemy  encouracred 
by  the  accession  of  friendly  succours,  and  thirsting 
for  revenge.  The  fight  jjwas  not  long  doubtful. 
Scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  invader's  band  es- 
caped to  carry  home  the  tidiugs  of  disaster,  while 
the  rest  of  the  bishop's  host  was  pursued  by  Do- 
mat as  far  as  Greifeustein,  a  spot  situated  near  tho 
junction  of  the  rivers  Albula  and  Landwasser,  and 
lying  between  Filisur  and  Alveneu.  The  few  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  of  battle  fell  in  the  pursuit. 

Many  relics  of  this  foray  have  been  met  with ; 
standard-poles  and  morgen-sterns  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  bones  and  skulls  are  occasionally 
turned  up  by  the  husbandman's  spade.     Since  that 
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memorable  day  the  pass  has  been  called  the  "Sea 
letta"  or  "  Skeleton"  pass. 

Through  the  village  of  Davos  am  Platz,  up  the 
valley  of  Dischma,  past  the  Kriegsmatten  and 
above  the  Scaletta  pass,  two  brethren  of  mountain 
craft  followed,  in  the  month  of  July,  1861,  thi 
route  taken  on  that  fearful  day  by  the  handful  of 
combatants  who  sought  to  escape  from  the  aven^ 
ers  of  the  Scaletta.  My  companion  was  John 
Frederick  Hardy,  an  Alpestrian  known  to  most 
Swiss  readers  and  Swiss  travellers. 

Who  were  these  so-called  bishop's  men  that 
carried  internecine  strife  and  contention  into  the 
mountain  villages  of  Switzerland  ?  Were  they  in- 
truders from  other  lands,  or  were  they  aboriginal 
autochthones?  It  has  been  supposed  that  some 
members  of  the  band  were  descended  from  colo- 
nies of  Saracens,  who  at  various  periods  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Switzerland.  Traces  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage are  to  be  found  in  many  spots,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saas.  The  well- 
known  Mischabei  range,  that  separates  the  Saas 
valley  from  that  of  Zermatt,  derives  its  name  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  Middle  Peak." 

Treading  in  the  steps  of  these  supposed  follow- 
ers of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  explorer  of  this 
district  may  either  descend  by  the  Scaletta  pass  to 
Zernetz  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Inn,  or  ascend 
the  Schwartz-horn,  and  select  the  Grialetsch  pass 
to  the  north  of  the  Pizzo  Yadred.  This  latter 
route  was  taken  by  Hardy  and  myself.  I  will  not 
enter  into  details  of  this  part  of  our  wanderings. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  view  from  the  Schwartz- 
horn  is  remarkably  fine,  exceeding  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  obtained  from  the  far-famed  Pizzo 
Languard.  It  is  an  ascent  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended. Its  estimated  height  above  the  sea-level 
is  10,550  feet.  We  descended  rapidly  from  the 
summit  of  the  Schwartz-horn  to  a  spot  near  the 
col  of  the  Grialetsch  pass,  and  leaving  a  beautiful 
blue  lake,  almost  a  twin-sister  of  the  Marjelen-see, 
crowded  with  snowy-blocks  of  ice,  upon  our  left, 
suddenly  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  Grialetsch 
glacier.  It  was  exceedingly  grand,  partly  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  partly  deeply  crevassed  and  broken 
into  ice-falls,  with  a  dark  moraine  running  down 
the  centre ;  while  in  the  background,  partially 
shrouded  in  wreaths  of  mist,  towered  the  craggy 
peaks  of  the  Pizzo  Vadred.  1  hardly  know  a 
finer  glacier  view  from  so  comparatively  low  an 
elevation.  Descending  to  Siis,  we  proceeded  rapidly 
onwards,  by  diligence  and  car,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  through  Zurnetz  and  Sutz,  to  Samaden. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Samaden,  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  gla- 
ciers of  Rosegg  and  Tschierva,  as  well  as  the 
heights  of  Pizzo  Rosegg  and  Pizzo  Rernina,  whence 
they  flow,  burst  for  the  first  time  on  our  sight. 
That  beautiful  " Abend-gliihen,"  that  "evening- 
glow,''  which,  as  the  sun  descends,  tints  the  higher 
snows,  met  our  gaze.  With  this  peculiar  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  upper  regions,  nearly  all 
Swis.s  travellers  are  familiar.  The  enthusiastic 
tyro  has  admired  it  from  the  Righi,  and  the  crags- 
man has  hailed  it  when  seen  trom  his  night-en- 
campment high  up  the  mountain  side;  but  it  has 
rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  to  witness  its  display 
in  greater  perfection.  As  our  eye  is  dwelling  upon 
this  glory  of  the  even-tide,  the  thought  that  the 
ruby  coronet  is  resting  upon  tlic  head  of  the  giant 
whom  wo  propose  to  attack,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
charm.  That  giant  is  now  calmly  resting  in  soft 
tranquillity,  before  he  assumes  his  cold,  grey  night- 
mantle,  and  retires  from  the  glare  of  day  ;  and  he 
looks  as  though  the  foot  of  childhood  might  tread, 
without  difficulty  and  without  danger,  upon  the 


placid  wreaths  of  snow  that  twine  themselves 
around  his  brow.  And  now,  while  evening  is 
drawing  on  apace,  the  ruddy  warmth  that  suffused 
the  Alpine  realms  is  no  longer  seen ;  each  moun 
tain  outline  grows  less  and  less  distinct,  and  the 
whole  range  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Another 
minute,  and  night,  that  has  already  claimed  thi 
valleys  as  her  own,  will  assert  her  dominion  over 
even  the  towering  monarchs  of  the  land.  Rut  no! 
the  wondrous  effects  of  the  second  illumination 
descend  upon  the  ice-world  above ;  subdued  3'et 
still  glowing  hues  tint  once  more  the  snowy  sum- 
mits, and  the  western  light,  with  unwonted  po- 
tency, throws  from  the  mountains  a  shadow,  soft, 
yet  distinct,  upon  the  undulating  snow  field  be- 
yond. At  the  same  time,  the  opposite  horizon,  as 
if  in  rivalry,  is  bathed  in  light,  and  in  another 
moment  the  moon,  nearly  at  her  full,  rises  in  the  east 
Rut  still  some  time  elapses  before  the  west  yields 
to  the  moon's  increasing  power,  and  long,  flicker- 
ing shadows,  still  tending  toward  the  east,  attest 
like  the  wavering  plumes  of  an  outnumbered  host 
that,  though  the  battle  may  be  lost,  the  body- 
guards of  the  sovereign  disdain  to  quit  the  field  so 
long  as  their  lord  is  seen  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery. 

Another  hour's  drive  carried  us  from  Samaden 
to  Pontresina.  The  ancient  path  following  the 
turbulent  stream,  which  forms  one  of  the  many 
tributaries  of  the  Inn,  came  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination near  the  foot  of  the  Morteratsch  gla- 
cier. It  was  reserved  to  the  skill  of  more  modern 
times  to  construct  the  easy  diligence  road  of  the 
Rernina  Pass,  which,  skirting  the  transparent  lakes 
of  Rianco  and  Poschiavo,  finally  conducts  the 
traveller  into  the  plains  of  Italy.  All  this  time 
we  have  followed  the  handful  of  men  who  escaped 
from  the  fight  upon  the  Kriegsmatten ;  and  here 
we  find  further  traces  of  their  Arabian  origin. 
The  term  "  Font  des  Sarrasins,"  or  "  Rridge  of 
the  Saracens,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earlier 
appellation  of  the  town,  and  to  have  been  corrupted 
into  Pontresina. 

As  is  usual  in  a  strange  place,  our  eyes  wan- 
dered right  and  left  as  we  clattered  up  the  stony 
street.     It  must  have  been  a  mutual  sympathy  in 

mutual  aversion  that  caused  us  both,  while  thus 
gazing  around,  simultaneously  to  make  the  same  dis- 
covery— a  discovery  that  tended  somewhat  to  damp 
our  hopes  of  an  agreeable  ascent.  We  suddenly 
beheld  a  board  so  placed  that,  none  could  miss  it, 
projecting  over  the  pavement,  and  inscribed  on 
botu  sides  with  those  characters  which  they  of 
Chamounix  have  so  long  delighted  to  honour — 
^^  Bureau  dis  Guides."  Alas!  during  our  pro- 
gress up  the  remainder  of  the  street,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  our  well-being,  was  not  very  long,  we 
were  haunted  with  virions  of  "  tar/J/'s,"  ''guides 
che/s,"  et  ul  genus  umnc.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
inn-door  we  were  welcomed  by  the  host,  Herr 
Kredig,  and  at  once  surrounded  by  sundry  hang- 
ers-on. I  carried  the  poles,  and  Hardy,  as  usual, 
acting  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny,  and  antici- 
pating, as  in  a  figure,  his  luture  tate,  bore  the 
rope.  Whether  there  was  anything  remarkable  in 
our  appearance  that  attracted  attention,  or  whether 
it  was  the  striking  efiect  produced  by  Hardy  with 
the  rope  circled  around  his  neck,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  our  ears  were  im- 
mediately assailed  by  the  comment,  "  That's  for 
the  Rernina  ascent." 

tTo  be  continnedO 

A  T'/rscnjJtiou. — Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus.     Heb.  xii.  1,  ~. 


This  world  is  a  race-course,  life  is  a  race,  an ' 
every  one  of  us  are  racers.  A  mark  is  set  up  i' 
which  we  are  to  aim,  and  a  prize  is  promised  t 
every  overeomer.  Rut  there  are  many  difficultiel 
in  the  way,  and  we  have  many  weights  about  uf' 
Those  difficulties  must  be  mastered,  and  thos' 
weights  must  be  laid  aside.  Our  easily  besettin  I 
sin  must  be  opposed  and  laid  aside,  and  we  mus' 
run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  keepin ' 
the  eye  on  Jesus.  Jesus  is  our  example;  we  mus' 
copy  him.  Jesus  is  our  leader;  we  must  follow' 
him.  Jesus  is  our  sovereign ;  we  must  submit  t 
him.  Jesus  is  our  Saviour ;  and  we  must  confid ' 
alone  in  him.  We  must  look  to  him  for  pardor! 
righteousness  and  justification;  for  strength  to  d ' 
his  will,  and  for  our  supplies  in  every  time  of  need' 
Christians,  look  to  Jesus  when  discouraged,  it  wil 
animate  you  ;  when  timid,  it  will  embolden  you  , 
when  feeble,  it  will  strengthen  you  ;  when  weary 
it  will  stimulate  you;  and  when  dying,  for  it  wil 
give  you  the  victory.  Let  thy  last  look  be  to  Him 
He  says,  "Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  y(^ 
ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  noni 
else."  No  one  ever  looked  to  him  in  vain ;  but  a,, 
everyone  was  healed  who  looked  at  the  brazei 
serpent,  so  is  every  one  saved,  sanctified,  and  tu3 , 
taiued,  who  looks  in  truth  to  Jesus.  Look  to  bin 
for  all  need,  and  from  all  fear.  Keep  the  eyi; 
fixed  on  Jesus ;  so  wilt  thou  conquer  the  world 
overcome  Satan,  reach  the  mark,  and  obtain  tht 
prize. 

They  looked  unto  him  and  were  lightened ;  anc 
their  faces  were  not  ashamed.     Psalm  xxxiv.  5. 

Falle?i  Leaves.— The  late  Henry  D.  Thoroau 
in  an  article  on  "Autumnal  Tints,"  in  the  Atlantk 
Monthly  for  October,  thus  refers  to  the  uses  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  fallen  leaves  : 

How  they  are  mixed  up,  of  all  species,  oal 
and  maple,  and  chestnut  and  birch  !  Rut  natun 
is  not  cluttered  with  them  ;  she  is  a  perfect  hus- 
bandman; she  stores  them  all.  Consider  what  £ 
vast  crop  is  shed  annually  on  the  earth !  This 
more  than  any  mere  grain  or  seed,  is  the  grea 
harvest  of  the  year.  The  trees  are  now  repayini 
the  earth  with  interest  what  they  have  taken  frono 
it.  They  are  discounting.  They  are  about  to  adc 
a  leaf's  thickness  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  This  i, 
the  beautiful  way  in  which  nature  gets  her  muck 
while  I  chaffer  with  this  man  and  that,  who  talk; 
to  me  about  sulphur,  and  the  cost  of  carting.  Wi. 
all  the  richer  for  their  decay.  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  this  crop  than  in  the  English  grass  alone 
or  in  the  corn.  It  prepares  the  virgin  mould  foi 
luture  cornfields  and  forests,  on  which  the  cartb| 
fattens.     It  keeps  our  homesteads  in  good  heart. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  walk  over  the  beds  of  thes« 
fresh,  crisp,  and  rustling  leaves.  How  beautifullj 
they  go  to  their  graves !  how  gently  lay  them- 
selves down  and  turn  to  mould!  painted  of  a 
thousand  hues,  and  fit  to  make  the  beds  of  us  liv-, 
ing.  So  they  troop  to  their  last  resting  place,  light' 
and  frisky.  They  put  on  no  weeds,  but  merrilj 
they  go  scampering  over  the  earth,  selecting  the| 
spot,  choosing  a  lot,  ordering  no  iron  fence,  whis- 
pering all  through  the  woods  about  it — some 
choosing  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  men  are 
mouldering  beneath,  and  meeting  them  half  way. 
How  many  flutteriugs  before  they  rest  quietly  in 
their  graves  !  They  that  soared  so  loftily,  horn 
contentedly  they  return  to  dust  again,  and  are  laid 
low,  resigned  to  lie  and  decay  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  afford  nourishment  to  new  generations  oi 
their  kind,  as  well  as  to  flutter  on  high !    They  teach 

how  to  die.  One  wonders  if  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  men,  with  their  boasted  faith  in  im- 
mortality, will  lie  down  as  gracefully  and  as  ripe 
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-with  such  an  Indian-summer  serenity  will  shed 
leir  bodies,  as  they  do  their  hair  and  nails. 
"  When  the  leaves  fall,  the  whole  earth  is  a 
metery  pleasant  to  walk  in.  I  love  to  wander 
id  muse  over  them  in  their  graves.  Here  are  no 
ing  nor  vain  epitaphs.  What,  though  you  own  no 
t  in  Mount  Auburn  ?  Your  lot  is  surely  cast 
mewhere  in  this  vast  cemetery,  which  has  been 
msecrated  from  of  old.  You  need  attend  no  auc- 
bn  to  secure  a  place.  There  is  room  enough 
lire.  The  loose-strife  shall  bloom,  and  the  huckle- 
l:rry  bird  sing  over  your  bones.  The  woodman 
iid  hunter  shall  be  your  sextons,  and  the  children 
lall  tread  upon  the  borders  as  much  as  they  will. 
let  us  walk  in  the  cemetery  of  the  leaves — this  is 
j)ur  true  Greenwood  Cemetery." 


New  Cotton  Fields. — The  conference  held  on  the 
[3th  instant  between  cotton  consumers  and  cotton 
joducers  at  South  Kensington,  England,  cannot 
It  prove  in  its  results  a  terrible  blow  to  the  slave- 
nracy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  no  South- 
(Iner  doubted  the  prediction  of  their  great  commer- 
(il  oracle,  De  Bow,  that  England  and  France  would 
I  compelled  to  obey  the  behests  of  king  cotton  at 
I'y  cost ;  tbat  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
};e  without  receiving  from  America  their  supply 
(  cotton;  and  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it  by 
iv  moans,  they  would  have  it  by  foul. 
^For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  their  hope  was 
*ll-grounded.  A  large  portion  of  the  cotton 
ijinufaoturers  of  England   and   France,  without 

ficerning  themselves  much  about  the  hostility  of 
blic  opinion  in  their  countries  to  slavery,  went 
Iter  soul  and  body  to  the  party  of  the  rebels,  and 

r jointly  with  those  politicians  who  wished  first  of 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Union,  they  cla- 
r()ured  for  mediation  and  intervention  in  the  Ameri- 
ija  war,  and  for  a  recognition  of  the  Southern 
ll'ufederacy.  When  they  gradually  began  to  see 
llat  the  war  would,  in  any  case,  not  be  over 
he  to  furnish  them  with  their  usual  supply  of 
Jnerican  cotton,  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
()k  to  other  quarters  for  the  necessary  supply. 
jThe  efforts  made  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Associa- 
t|n  of  Blanchester  for  exploring  new  fields  of  cot- 
t;i,  challenge  admiration.  Every  inhabitable 
(untry  of  the  globe  has  been  examined  ;  the  ne- 
[jisary  preparations  have  been  made  for  beginning 
Bonce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  a  number  of 
[intries;  and  a  powerful  impetus  has  thus  been 
[ren  to  cotton  production  throughout  the  world. — 
!jius,  by  a  cruel  nemesis,  the  very  class  of  men  on 
(lom  the  South  relied  as  its  most  eificient  allies 
Ed  supporters,  have  been  induced  by  a  considera- 
m  of  their  own  interests,  to  toil  more  industriously 
Hn  any  other  class  for  undermining  tbe  main 
Bport  of  Southern  prosperity.  They  have  been 
|versing  every  land  and  every  sea,  to  raise  pow- 
iaX  competitors  in  the  principal  article  of  South- 
Si  exportation ;  and  to  encourage  these  competi- 
;s,  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  represent  the 
»r  against  the  South  as  likely  to  continue  much 
Jiger,'jand  to  cripple  for  a  long  time  the  produc- 
ije  power  of  the  Southern  States. 
At  the  recent  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  the 
Jtton  lords  held  review  over  the  agents  whom 
;|iy  intend  to  use  for  breaking  the  monopoly  of 
;|!  cotton   trade   of  our  Southern   States.      The 

I  ay  is  formidable.  No  fewer  than  thirty-five 
Ferent  countries — in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ame- 
a  and  Australia — -have  already  sent  cotton  to 
ij!  International  Exhibition  at  Loudon,  and  most 
:|them  were  represented  at  the  Cotton  Conference 
among  them  the  negro  Kepublie  of  Liberia, 
e  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cotton  Sup- 
Association  described  to  them  the  brilliant 


prospects  of  the  cotton-trade.  The  Fvalue  of  the 
American  crop  for  1860  was  estimated  at  £40,- 
000,000.  It  was  represented  as  certain  that 
America,  for  many  years  to  come,  could  not  attain 
to  the  position  she  had  lost,  and  as  probable?  that 
she  could  never  attain  to  that  position  again.  Of 
the  £40,000,000  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
possession  of  American  planters,  other  countries, 
which  had  exhibited  samples  of  cotton,  ought  to 
obtain  at  least  £20,000,000,  It  was  shown  that 
the  average  price  of  American  cotton  in  England 
would  not  be  under  sixpence  per  pound,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  those  "  many"  countries  which  could 
make  a  profit  out  of  cotton  at  sixpence  a  pound, 
might  set  to  work  to  supply  Liverpool  without 
much  fear  of  losing  their  labour. 

The  replies  of  the  representatives  of  the  several 
countries  show  that  there  will  bo  a  lively  competi- 
tion for  getting  the  lion's  share  in  these  £20,000,- 
000  or  £40,000,000.  Many  countries  claim  to 
possess  cotton  fields  large  enough  to  supply  the  en- 
tire demand  of  Europe.  India,  Australia,  Africa, 
South  America,  are  most  sanguine  in  their  promi- 
ses. Several  countries  can  already  command  la- 
bour cheap  enough  to  produce  cotton  at  Zd.  a 
pound,  or  even  less;  others  have  no  doubt  that  they 
can  furnish  it  to  England  at  less  than  6d.  as  soon 
as  they  get  labourers  from  India  or  China,  But 
nearly  all  will  enter  the  race  with  vigour. 

The  competition  with  the  cotton  trade  of  our 
Southern  States  is  therefore  no  longer  merely  pros- 
pective, but  has  begun  in  earnest.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  South  Kensington  meeting  quoted 
a  return  of  the  quantities  of  cotton  imported  in 
1861  and  1862  as  follows: 

From 
Illyria  and  Dalmatia  . 
iMalta 
Greece 
Turkey 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    . 
India  (Bombay) 
India  (Madras) 
India  (French  possessions) 
China 
Bahamas   . 
Guiana 
St.  Vincent 
Demerara 
Hayti 
Mexico 

United  States  . 
New  Grenada  . 
Brazil 

In  the  following  year,  the  increase  in  the  im- 
portation from  each  of  the  above  countries  but  this, 
is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
sent, and  conclusive  proofs  will  doubtless  soon  be 
presented  that  the  world  can  obtain  the  needed 
supply  of  cotton  without  having  to  depend  upon 
slave  labour. — N.  Y,  Tribune. 


1861. 

1862. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

7 

25,000 

— 

2,100 



800 

180 

21,400 
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_ 
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— 
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— 

17,000 

41 
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71 
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1,330 

— 

7,780 

,874,600 

47,000 

851 

3,800 

52,000 

103,000 

r/je  door  of  a]}oslacy  ;  andlioio  the  ancient  testi- 
momj  of  Truth  will  be  more  and  more  raised  up. — 
He  was  one  of  a  steady  and  sound  judgment,  as  to 
the  things  of  God  ;  often  desiring,  that  those  who 
came  amongst  us,  especially  chihlren  of  believing 
parents,  might  not  settle  down  in  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, without  the  power,  at  which  door  the  apos- 
tacy  entered;  but  that  they  might  be  raised  up  to 
'jalk  in  tJuU,  wherein  the  saints'  fellowship  doth 
tand,  which  is  the  light  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
enlightening  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Then  the  ancient  testimony  of  Truth  will  be  more 
and  more  raised  up  in  their  hearts,  and  they  being 
preserved  of  the  Lord  in  it,  it  will  be   maintained 


in  its  several  branches,  as  in  former  days. —  Testi- 
mony  cotweming  Thomas  Ellwood.  F.  L.,  vd. 
7,  p  347. 

Bird  Speed. — If  falcons  could  be  once  more 
trained  to  carry  messages — where  the  telegraph 
was  destroyed — they  might  become  useful  ser- 
vitors. Their  swiftness  is  thus  defined  : — "  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  hawk  will  fly  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Major  Cart- 
wright,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  found,  by  re- 
peated observations,  that  the  flight  of  an  eider- 
duck  was  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  The 
flight  of  the  common  crow  is  nearly  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour ;  and  Spallanzani  found  that  of  the 
swallow  to  be  about  ninety-two  miles,  while  ho 
conjectures  that  the  rapidity  of  the  swift  is  nearly 
three  times  greater.  A  falcon,  belonging  to  Henry 
the  Fourth,  of  France,  flew  from  Fontainbleau 
to  Malta  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  dis- 
tance being  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  flight  was  about 
seventy-five  miles  an  hour,  as  such  birds  fly  in  the 
day  time  only.  These  facts  show  how  easily  birds 
can  accomplish  their  extensive  migration,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  a  favourable  wind  mate- 
rially helps  them  on  their  voyage." — Late  Paper. 

Teaching  Children. — Do  all  in  your  power  to 
teach  your  children  self-government.  If  a  child 
is  passionate,  teach  him  by  gentle  and  patient 
means  to  curb  his  temper.  If  he  is  greedy,  culti- 
vate liberality  in  him.  If  he  is  sulky,  charm  him 
out  of  it  by  encouraging  frank  good  humor.  If 
he  is  indolent,  accustom  him  to  exertion.  If  pride 
makes  his  obedience  reluctant, subdue  him  by  coun- 
sel or  discipline.  In  short,  give  your  children  a 
habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting  sin. — Late 
Paper. 

Sea  Sickness. — A  late  number  of  Silliman's 
Journal  contains  a  paper  by  R.  M.  Bache,  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Sea 
Sickness."  Prof.  Bache  asserts  the  theory  that 
this  distressing  malady  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
stomach,  but  of  the  brain,  and  arises  from  the  fact 
of  the  mind  not  being  able  to  understand  the  vary- 
ing motions  of  the  boat  as  rapidly  as  the  senses 
feel  them,  thus  causing  a  conflict  of  impressions 
and  a  consequent  affection  of  the  brain,  which  in 
turn  deranges  the  nervous  system,  and  produces 
nausea.  Tbe  smell  of  food,  close  air,  and  similar 
matters  may  aggravate  the  disease,  but  are  not  the 
primary  causes  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  mind  is  edu- 
cated up  to  a  point  that  enables  it  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  each  motion  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  sea  sick- 
i  ceases.  Prof.  ]}aehe  recommends  persons  go- 
on board  a  vessel  to  eat  an  ordinary  meal,  and 
whilst  on  board  to  conform  a.s  closely  as  possible  to 
their  habits  whilst  on  land.  The  deck  is  the  best 
place  to  remain  during  sea  sickness,  as  the  sight 
there  be  best  educated  to  the  movements,  and 
the  fresh  air  has  also  a  good  effect.  A  steady 
gaze  at  the  horizon  enables  the  sufferer  to  quickly 
estimate  the  movements  of  the  ship.  If  possible, 
choo.se  a  position  amidships  on  deck,  spread  a  mat- 
tress, lie  down  and  look  out  at  the  horizon,  and 
then  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
or  cure  sea  sickness. 


Let  those  who  now  enjoy  health  and  prosperity, 
never  forget  that  tbey  can  have  no  reason  to  de- 
pend on  finding  religion  their  comfort  in  the  hour 
of  dL'ath,  if  they  do  not  find  it  their  happiness  in 
life. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


THE    FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  8,  18 


Having  received  a  copy  of  the  printed  Minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  Obio  Yearlj'  Meetiog,  we 
have  commenced  their  insertion  in  the  present  num- 
ber. From  private  sources  we  learn  that  the  meeting 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

We  commend  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Convention  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution for  Maine,  to  the  serious  attention  of  all 
our  readers.  In  the  present  trials  consequent  on 
drafting  for  the  army,  many  of  our  gay  young 
members  have  found  how  much  harder  it  has  been 
for  them  to  appear  before  the  commissioners  to  claim 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples, 
than  it  would  have  been  had  their  conduct,  conver- 
sation and  clothing,  all  borne  witness  for  them  that 
they  were  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  19th  ult.  The 
English  papers  contain  a  circular  from  Secretary  Sew- 
ard to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents,  relating  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  He  draws  hopeful 
conclusions  from  the  present  position  of  att'airs.  He 
says  : — "  The  rebels  must  understand  that  if  they  persist 
in  imposing  a  choice  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  the  Union 
and  not  slavery  that  must  be  maintained.  While  all 
the  good  and  wise  men  of  all  countries  must  recognize 
the  measure  as  a  just  and  proper  military  act,  intended 
to  deliver  the  country  from  a  terrible  war,  they  will  re- 
cognize, at  the  same  time,  the  moderation  and  mag- 
nanimity with  which  the  Government  proceeds  in  so  sol- 
emu  a  matter."  The  London  Times  says  this  circular 
deprives  the  American  Government  of  the  right  hereaf- 
ter to  appeal  lo  its  emancipation  decree  as  a  measure 
founded  on  moral  principle,  as  Seward  reduces  it  to  a 
mere  military  act.  The  Times  shows  that  the  recogni 
tion  of  the  South  at  the  present  time,  would  be  ine.xpe 
dicnt.  The  British  minister,  Gladstone,  in  another  speech 
on  American  affairs,  told  his  hearers  to  remember  that 
the  difficulty  had  arisen  from  slavery,  which  was  a  leg 
acy  from  England  to  America.  G.  C.  Lewis,  the  Britisl 
Minister  of  War,  opposes  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  contends  that  ihe  South  has  not  yet 
established  its  independence.  A  Cabinet  Council  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  23d  ult.  This  is  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  consideration  of  the  American  ques 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  meet 
ing.  The  Arintj  and  Navy  Gazette  says  that  it  is  per 
fectly  obvious  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  field  touch 
the  limits  of  the  fighting  population  both  North  and 
South,  and  when  to  this  is  added  tie  armies  swallowed 
up  in  swamps,  in  battle-fields,  in  marches,  and  rendered 
non-effective  by  sickness,  by  wounds  and  by  parole,  thi 
intervention  which  is  to  arise  from  the  hard  logic  of  ac 
complished  facts,  as  more  likely  to  terminate  the  war ;  a 
war  in  which  much  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
military  sciencejhas  been  evinced,  and  great  indifference 
shown  to  human  life.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  has 
been  dull.  Sales  of  the  week,  15,500  bales.  Prices  had 
declined  l^d.  a  2d.  in  consequence  of  heavy  arrivals  from 
India.  Stock  in  port,  278,000  bales,  of  which  only  13,000 
were  American.  BreadstufTs  were  also  falling,  Ameri- 
can flour  was  quoted  at  22s.  a  21s. ;  red  wheat,  9«.  a  10«. 
3rf. ;  white  lis.  a  125. 

Changes  have  occurred  in  the  French  Ministry,  which 
indicate  that  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  the  French  forces  from  Rome. 
The  Emperor,  it  is  stated,  now  inclines  more  decidedly 
to  the  priestly  party. 

United  States. —  The  Army. — Although  vast  quanti- 
ties of  supplies,  clothing  and  shoes,  have  been  forwarded 
10  Gen.  M'Clellan's  army,  the  surprising  fact  is  stated 
that  many  regiments  are  still  almost  naked  and  without 
shoes.  The  entire  army  has  been  paid  to  the  30th  of 
Sixth  month  last,  and  a  portion  of  it  to  the  end  of  Eighth 
month.  The  reason  for  the  non-payment  as  to  the  re- 
maiuder,  is  owing  to  the  Treasury  Dcparlmcnt  being  un- 
able to  meet  all  the  requisitions  upon  it.  The  bounty 
and  advance  pay  to  the  new  levies  having  first  to  be 
paid,  and  these  requiring  all  the  available  funds. 


The  Internal  Tax. — The  revenue  from  the  internal  tax, 
is  said  at  Washington,  will  largely  exceed  the  estimate 
of  Congress.  The  data  received  by  the  Commissioner 
Revenue,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  will  reach  nearer 
§250,000,000  than  $150,000,000,  the  sum  it  was  first 
thought  it  would  produce.  In  one  district  in  New  York, 
where  the  collector  thought  3,000  licenses  would  be  ne- 
essary,  15,000  are  required. 

Virginia. — ^No  serious  collision  took  place  last  week 
etween  the  hostile  forces,   though  the  advance  of  the 
U.  S.  army  against  the  rebels  at  Winchester  is  steadily 
pressed.     Snickers  Gap,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on 
"ine  with  Winchester,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Fede- 
ral forces  under  Gen.  Hancock,  and  Throughfare  Gap, 
iderably  further  south,  has  been  taken  possession  of 
by  a  division  of  Gen.  Sigel's  army.     The  intention  of 
these  movements  seems  to  be  to  confine  the  rebel  army 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.     The   hostile   armies  were 
daily  being  brought  into  closer  proximity,  and  a  battle 
ppeared  imminent,  unless  the   rebel  commanders  de- 
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Richmond  for  trial.     The  Greenville,  Tennessee,  Banne, 
speaks  of  Braggs  invasion  of  Kentucky,  as  highly  pro ' 
fitable  in  its  results.     It  is  asserted  that  he  captured  £ 
purchased  enough  goods  of  various  kinds,  to  load  a  tr 
of  wagons  forty  miles  long.     Among  the  articles  enui 
rated,  are  1,000,000  of  yards  of  Kentucky  jeans,  v 
numbers  of  boots  and  shoes,  200  wagon  loads  of  bacot' 
6,000  barrels  of  pork,  &c.,  &c.     He  also  brought  awa; 
15,000  horses  and  mules;  8,000  beef  cattle, 
droves  of  swine. 

Miscellaneous. — New  York. — Sail. — The  whole  qnantit; 
of  salt  inspected  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reservs) 
tion,  from  First  month  1st,  to  the  25th  ult.,  was  7,035' 
572  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,293,153  bushel! 
over  last  year.  Illinois  Cotton.— The  crop  of  this  yea 
will  amount,  it  is  said,  to  about  20,000  bales  of  uplan , 
quality.  Professor  Maury. — The  Confederate  steame 
Herald,  lately  escaped  from  Charleston  with  a  cargo  c 
600  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  number  of  I 
whom  was  Professor  Maury.     The  Herald  is  known  t' 


ginia,  is  again  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  rebel 
army  has,  it  is  stated,  been  withdrawn  and  united  to  the 
great  army  near  Winchester. 

North  Carolina. — The  number  of  guerillas  is  said  to 
be  increasing  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  A  large  rebel 
force  is  stationed  at  Kingston,  about  forty  miles  up  the 
Neuse  river.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  that  point 
have  been  lined  with  powerful  batteries,  which  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  ships  of  war  to  pass  within  their 
range  or  up  the  river.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  at  Newbern,  who  have  escaped  from  their 
masters  in  the  interior.  The  fugitives  are  supplied  with 
daily  rations,  by  order  of  Governor  Stanley.  The  Wil- 
mington, (N.  C.)  Journal,  announces  the  arrival  of  seven 
regiments  of  negroes  to  garrison  towns  and  fortifications 
during  the  sickly  season.  They  have  been  in  camps  of 
instruction  under  white  officers  for  three  months.  These 
negroes  are  in  the  rebel  service. 

South  Carolina.— The  Union  account  of  the  battle  at 
Pocotaligo  and  Coosawatchie,  does  not  agree  with  that 
given  by  Beauregard.  The  rebels,  it  is  slated,  were 
driven  from  their  positions  and  compelled  to  retreat, 
destroying  the  bridges  on  their  way.  The  Union  force 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  railroad  and  then  retreated 
to  their  boats,  taking  their  wounded  with  them,  and 
some  prisoners.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
serious,  and  exceeded  that  sustained  by  the  rebels.  Gen. 
Mitchell  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men,  were  suffer- 
ing from  malarious  fever,  a  disease  resembling  yellow 
fever.  The  U.  S.  blockading  vessels  have  recently  made 
several  important  captures  of  ships  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade.  Among  those  taken,  were  the  British 
steamers  Wachita,  Anglia  and  Scotia,  which,  with  their 
cargoes,  are  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars. 

Kentucky. — The  war  in  this  State  appears  to  be  tem- 
porarily suspended,  all  the  large  bodies  of  rebel  troops 
having  gone  into  Tennessee.  An  order  of  Gen.  Buel 
forbids  the  return  of  all  persons  who  have  actively 
abetted  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  Gen.  Rosecrans  h.as 
arrived  at  Louisville,  in  order  to  assume  the  command 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Gen.  Buel  has  been 
ordered  to  Annapolis. 

Mississippi. — It  is  reported  that  the  rebel  Gen.  Price 
has  reorganized  his  army  since  the  defeat  at  Corinth, 
and  has  concentrated  a  very  large  force  at  Holly  Springs, 
with  which  he  is  threatening  Gen.  Grant,  the  Federal 
commander.  Corinth  has  been  strengthened  by  an  inner 
line  of  defences.  The  rebels  appear  to  be  advancing  by 
way  of  Grand  Junction,  and  menace  both  Bolivar  and 
Corinth. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas. — The  dispatches  of  Gen.  Curtis, 
report  further  successes  of  the  Federal  arms.  The  rebel 
force  which  was  collecting  in  south-east  Missouri  hai 
been  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  A  rebel  cam] 
of  3000  men  near  Faycttevillc,  Ark.,  was  also  receully 
attacked  and  dispersed, 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  government  is  trying  to 
supply  its  army  with  clothing  from  manufactories  wliicl 
it  has  established  in  Richmond.  Thirty  thousand  gar 
meats  aud  a  largo  amount  of  stores  have  recently  beei 
sent  to  Lee's  army.  Twenty  thousand  garments  a  wee! 
are  turned  out  at  Richmond,  but  at  this  rate  it  will  re 
quire  more  than  a  year  to  furnish  each  man  with  a  sui 
of  clothes.  The  Richmond  WAiy  calls  upon  the  peopli 
throughout  the  rebel  States  to  help  the  government  by 
home-made  production.  Brigadier-General  Price,  ason 
of  Major  General  Price,  has  resigned  his  commission 
Ihe  rebel  army,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  believing  that 
the  rebellion  is  a  failure.  He  has  taken  the  oath  of  t 
legiance  to  the  Uuited  States.  Gen.  Hindman  has  be: 
thrown  into  prison  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  charged  with 
various  misdemeanors  iu  office.     He  will   be  taken 


Valley  in  Western  Vir- 1  have  reached  Bermuda  in  safety.     A  Richmond  pape 


stated  recently  that  Maury  was  about  to  start  for  Eu 
rope,  having  been  accredited  by  the  Confederate  goV' 

ament  to  one  of  the  European  courts. 

Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  206. 

The  Pirate  Alabama  was  seen'on  the  29th  nit.,  in  la 
39°,  long.  69°,  steering  north-west,  and  directly  in  tb 
track  of  the  California  steamers.  She  is  known  to  havi 
ilready  captured  twenty-two  vessels,  nineteen 
vere  destroyed.  The  others  were  released  on  bond  he, 
ng  given,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  vari 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  prize,  the  payi 
made  to  the  "  President  of  the  Confederate  States,"  i' 
thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 

The  Markets,  &c.— The  following  were  the  quotatii 
on  the  3d  inst.  New  York. — Premium  for  gold,  130i 
Specie  in  the  banks,  §37,980,486.  The  public  funds  (' 
the  United  States  have  advanced  1  a  IJ  per  cent,  durin 
the  week.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.11  a  $1.24;  re 
ter,  $1.37;  rye,  85  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  barley,  $1.40 ' 
S1.55  ;  oats,  56  cts.  a  59  cts.  ;  corn, 
Philadelphia.— Viei  wheat,  $1.44  a  $1.53  ;  white,  $1.6 
a  $1.65  ;  rye,  90  cts.  a  95  cts. ;  corn,  73  cts.  a  75  ;  oatt 
cts.  a  41  cts. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  10th 
Eleventh  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  sei 
their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early  applici 
tion  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  schoo 
(address  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  1 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philj 
delphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered,  and  who  % 
by  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with  ticke 
by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot  of  the  West  Cbesti 
Philadelphia  Railroad,  north-east  corner  of  Eighteenl 
and  .Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Stre- 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  10th 
nth  of  the  Eleventh  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  tr 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  eight,  half  past  ten,  and  t» 
o'clock. 

During  the  Session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street,  on  Sixtl 
days,  before  twelve  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded  ;  and  tl 
stage  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars  from  the  city,  t 
its  arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station  every  day,  i 
First-days. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FUASKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIBD  WARD,  PHILAOKLPHU 

Physician audSuperiutendeut, — Josuua  U.  Worth 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ' 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Ole 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  the  residen 
of  her  step-son,  Caleb  Conroe,  in  West  Elkton,  Preti 
Co.,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  Conrok,  formerly  of  Burliugt-! 
Co.,  New  Jersey,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  aj. 
Her  last  illness  was  borne  with  much  patience  aud  ri 
ignation,  and  as  she  expressed  that  she  saw  nothing 
her  way,  her  friends  h.ave  the  consoling  belief  lliat  s 
has  entered  that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 


WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Ptnusylvania  Bank. 
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From  ".reaka,  Passes,  and  Glaciers." 

The  Pizzo  Bcrnina. 

Bt  Edward  Shikley  Kennedy,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  7S.) 

Our  first  act  was  to  fall  in  with  the  prejudices 
'  the  place  and  to  desire  the  attendance  of  the 
Guide  Chef."  Signer  Colani,  the  representative 
'  a  generation  of  hunters,  soon  put  in  an  appear 
ice,  and  we  ventured  to  suggest  our  wish  to  at 
mpt  the  Pizzo  Bernina.  The  Signor  did  not  re 
live  the  proposal  so  favourably  as  we  had  antici- 
ited,  and  shortly  withdrew,  signifying  that  he 
puld  send  another  guide  for  consultation.  In  the 
ican  time  supper  was  announced,  but  hardly  had 
le  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  soup,  when  a  tall, 
'•awny,  broad-shouldered  fellow  entered  the  salle^ 
id  introduced  himself  as  the  Bernina  guide.    The 


jiDsultation  commenced  and  was  carried  on  under 
[fficultifcs ;  for  to  sustain  conversation  in  a  foreign 
JDgue  when  the  mouth  is  full  of  hot  soup  decidedly 
iiquires  no  little  skill.  Our  new  friend  told  us 
lat  the  undertaking  was  somewhat  unusual.  For 
lis  announcement  we  were  prepared.  He,  how 
j/er,  so  frequently  repeated  the  expressive  sen 
;e,  "  Esiskein  Spass,  mehie  lierren,"  "It  \: 
joke,  gentlemen,"  and  by  his  manner  gave  so 
uch  additional  weight  to  the  words,  that  we  be- 
an to  think  one  of  two  things  must  be  the  case — 
ther  that  our  guide  was  an  impostor,  or  else  that 
ir  mountain  was  very  much  the  reverse. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  old  difiiculty  arose 
)  to  the  amount  of  payment.  The  established 
riiFcame  into  play,  and  wo  were  powerless.  AX- 
gh  no  stranger  had  as  yet  made  the  ascent, 
e  found  that  a  rule  already  existed  to  the  efiect 
at  each  traveller  should  pay  100  francs,  that 
B  principal  guide  should  take  what  number  of 
rters  or  subordinates  he  pleased,  and  that  it 
lould  be  his  duty  to  find  ropes,  hatchets,  blankets, 
jud  every  other  possible  requisite,  with  the  escep- 
pn  of  provisions.  To  this  arrangement  we  finally 
(ccedcd.  Thus  far  all  wassmooth  ;  but  our  guide 
Ividently  had  his  suspicions  that  the  undertaking 
•ould  prove  too  much  for  the  English  travellers, 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  caution.  After  a  little 
lesitatiou,  however,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
bgether  make  a  previous  ''  Frohc-rcisi'^"  or  "  Trial 
!"ip,"  a  little  experiment,  in  fact,  to  ascertain  the 
robability  of  ultimate  success 


Thus  commenced  our  acquaintance  with  Peter 
Jenni.  There  was  no  friendship  at  first  sight,  no 
eager  rushing  into  premature  confidence.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  was  some 
little  misgiving  on  both  sides.  We  thought  that 
started  unnecessary  difficulties,  and  evinced  so 
excessive  an  amount  of  hesitation  in  regard  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  that  we  were  by  no  means  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour ;  while  he  evidently  con- 
idered  that  we  overestimated  our  own  powers,  and 
aspired  to  an  undertaking  of  which  we  were  not 
capable.  What  has  been  the  result?  That  both 
Hardy  and  I  agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  with  a  man  who  so  preeminently  possesses 
all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  first-rate  guide. 
Let  Chamouniards  boast  of  their  Simond  and  their 
Croz  ;  lot  Oberlanders  point  to  their  Lauener  and 
their  Anderegg,  and  Valaisians  extol  their  Bortis 
and  their  Perren — all  good  men  and  true — yet  I 
venture  to  say  that  all  these  would  meet  with  their 
match  in  Peter  Jenni.  To  him  may  justly  be  as- 
cribed most  careful  foresight  in  the  preparation  of 
all  that  tends  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  es- 
pecial watchfulness  for  the  constant  safety  of  the 
traveller,  and  instant  readiness  to  render  him  as- 
sistance in  positions  of  unusual  difficulty  ;  while  in 
that  quality  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  essen- 
tial to  the  true  Alpestrian,  the  quality  of  persever- 
ance, he  particularly  excels.  To  him  belong  an 
indomitable  persistency  and  a  self-reliant  disregard 
of  advice  ofi'ered  by  irresolute  subordinates.  Of 
all  these  qualities  we  had  ample  experience  in  our 
ascent  of  the  Pizzo  Bernina.  The  next  morning 
wo  had  an  interview  with  Jenni.  The  "  Frohe- 
reise"  was  given  up,  for  it  was  deemed  unadvisa- 
ble  to  waste,  in  an  unnecessary  excursion,  and  at 
a  time  of  doubtful  weather,  what  might  prove  to 
be  but  a  solitary  fine  day.  It  was  therefore 
quickly  settled  that  we  should  make  a  start  for 
the  sleeping  quarters  that  afternoon.  In  the  mean 
time  we  sallied  out,  inspected  Jenni's  preparations, 
ordered  nails  to  be  put  in  our  boots,  and  felt  our- 
selves the  lions  of  the  town — the  observed  of  all 
observers.  Unable  to  endure  the  gaze  of  an  ad- 
miring populace,  we  sought  the  shelter  of  our  inn, 
and  there  quietly  whiled  away  the  time,  by  settlin 
down  to  accounts,  diaries,  and  letter-writing.  At 
1.15  dinner  was  served.  Meanwhile  clouds  had 
collected,  and  they  were  now  rolling  over  the 
mountain  ridges  into  the  valleys  below.  .  Before 
our  meal  was  finished,  the  rain  came  down  heavily, 
and  a  murky  afternoon  succeeded  the  brilliant 
morning.  The  expedition  was  necessarily  given 
up.  Such  are  the  disappointments  to  which  not 
only  all  Alpine  travellers,  but  also  quiet  al-frcsco 
parties  in  England  are  subject.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  indulging  in  valuable  novel  and 
moral  reflections.  We  must  patiently  bear  the  ills 
which  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  it  is  well  if  this  be 
done  without  too  much  grumbling. 

The  next  day  it  rained,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next.  And  then  even  the  moraliser  left  off  mor- 
alizing, and  we  did  begin  to  lose  patience,  and  we 
did  begin  to  grumble.  It  is  in  such  positions  that 
the  native  genius  of  a  man  is  brought  out,  and  it 
is  to  such  weather  that  wo  arc  indebted  for  the  ex- 


hibition of  another  of  Hardy's  multitudinous  pow- 
ers,— one  that  under  the  bright  glow  of  sunshine 
might  have  lain  dormant  for  ever.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  moraliser  disappeared,  and  the  poet  as- 
sumed his  place.  I  hope  the  reader,  whether  fair 
or  unfair,  will  grumble  when  he  finds  the  "  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative"  broken  by  my  companion's 
composition ;  for  we  shall  both  then  be  in  an 
equally  unamiable  mood,  and  I  shall  consequently 
be  the  more  sure  of  his  sympathy. 

THE  ALPINE'S   LAMENT. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  an  Alpine  swell, 

Whose  sturdy  limbs  have  brought  him  to  e.xplore. 
The  glaciers  where  the  chamois  ever  dwell, 

And  rocks  round  which  the  lamraergeyers  soar. 

With  brightest  hopes  of  many  a  new  ascent, 

Serene  he  started  by  the  Dover  train, 

id,  still  on  conquests  in  the  Alps  intent, 

Marked  not  the  blus'triug  of  the  troubled  main. 
I  saw  him,  wrapt  in  all  his  self-coneeit. 

Expound  his  schemes  to  those  who  sat  beside  ; 
And  still  he  promised  many  a  mighty  feat. 

On  horns  and  stocks  that  never  had  been  tried. 
With  head  erect,  and  self-approving  eye. 

Of  all  the  lesser  heights  he  spake  with  scorn  ; 
He  patronised  Mont  Blanc,  and  thought  he'd  try 

Pizzo  Bernina  and  the  Matterhorn. 

Behold  him  now,  the  victim  of  despair, 
Close  cribb'd  in  Pontresina's  narrow  inn  ; 

Listless  he  sits  upon  his  wooden  chair, 

And  sighs  for  honours  that  he  cannot  win. 

For,  patter,  patter,  with  incessant  fall, 

Through  weary  days  down  pours  th'  incessant  rain  ; 
And  still  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  mountains  tall 

Through  steaming  mists  ho  strains  his  eyes  iu  vain. 

But  lo  I  one  vast  impenetrable  cloud 

Mountains  and  hills  and  vales  alike  enfolds  ; 
While,  shut  within,  with  yells  of  mockery  loud, 


The 


■thes 


.  his  revel  holds. 


Return,  my  Alpine,  to  thy  mother's  lap  I 

Refresh  thyself  with  British  steaks  and  beer! 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  mayhap 

Thou'lt  stay  in  London  streets  another  year! 

On  Monday,  July  22d,  18.51,  being  the  fifth 
day  of  our  stay,  Hardy  and  I,  after  our  one  o'clock 
dinner,  left  Kredig's  inn  at  Pontresina,  and  walked 
up  the  village  to  Jenni's  mansion,  where  he  carried 
on  his  ordinary  business  of  cordwainer  and  gene- 
ral worker  in  leather.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
most  of  the  best  guides  are  shoemakers  by  trade. 
Is  this  because  they  know  practically  the  necessity 
of  being  well-shod,  and  find  all  others  in  the  trade 
mere  cobblers  ?  We  found  Jenni's  preparations  in 
a  forward  state,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
delay,  all  started  in  an  open  carriage  and  one,  fully 
equipped  for  our  projected  excursion. 

Oh  that  one  skilled  in  photographic  art  had  been 
at  band  !  On  the  low  front  seat  of  the  vehicle,  or, 
to  speak  more  Alpino,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  leathern  apronslope,  sat  the  driver  and  Jenni, 
with  their  legs  suspended  over  the  crevass  beyond  ; 
immediately  above  the  ridge  in  which  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  slope  terminated,  appeared  the 
heads  of  Hardy  and  Kennedy,  also  those  of  their 
poles,  the  lower  portions  of  each  being  engulfed  iu 
the  bergschrund.  Beyond  these  capital  features, 
and  at  a  somewhat  greater  elevation,  there  emerged 
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above  tlie  highest  ridge  the  heads  and  arms  that 
belougcd  to  Jenni's  brother,  Fleuri,  and  to  his 
companion  Alexander.  So  much  of  these  worthies 
as  was  visible  was  decorated  in  the  most  Ibrmida- 
ble  manner.  Leather  belts,  and  interminable 
coils  of  rope,  gave  the  group  the  semblance  of 
another  Laocoon.  Spilses,  ases,  and  a  hooked 
machine  like  that  used  by  the  icemen  of  the 
"  Koyal  Humane  Society"  for  rescuing  persons 
"  apparently  drowned,"  suffered  themselves  par- 
tially to  appear ;  while  conspicuously  across  their 
shoulders  was  carried  a  somewhat  novel,  but,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  a  very  useful,  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  dustman's  shovel. 

We  drove  in  this  style  about  three  miles  along 
the  high  road  of  the  Bernina  pass,  until  we  reached 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  down  which  there  flows, 
from  the  Bernina,  the  "  Vadret  da  Morteratsch," 
or  Morteratsch  glacier.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  the  Pizzo  Morteratsch  was  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  range,  and  consequently  this 
peak  gives  its  name  to  the  principal  glacier,  while 
the  Pizzo  Bernina  itself  is  wholly  unrepresented  in 
glacier  nomenclature.  At  the  junction  of  this 
lateral  valley  with  the  main  pass,  at  a  spot  called 
Plattas,  we  alighted,  and  the  short  pause  that  en- 
sued gave  ample  time  to  examine  the  appear- 
ance of  the  western  sky.  This  was  the  windward 
quarter  ;  and,  alas!  the  anticipations  of  evil  that 
an  occasional  backward  glance  en  ruute  had  led 
us  to  form,  were  about  to  be  realised.  A  black, 
thundery  cloud  was  creeping  up,  and  veiling  the 
lower  valleys  in  a  dirty  whiteness.  However, 
there  was  no  hesitation ;  "  forwards"  was  the 
word. 

The  beginning  of  the  valley  is  nearly  level.  A 
rude  bridge  carried  us  over  the  transparent  stream 
that  takes  its  rise  in  the  slopes  of  the  Diavolezza, 
but  is  almost  immediately  lost  in  the  turbid  water 
from  the  glacier, — a  cloudy  fate  that  awaits  all  the 
sparkling  waters  of  Switzerland,  and  that,  typical 
of  the  life  of  man,  speaks  of  the  inevitable  hour 
when  beauty  passeth  away.  It  is  a  destiny  com- 
mon alike  to  the  tiny  rill  when  sportively  dancing 
down  the  mountain's  side,  and  to  the  rapid  Rhone 
as,  revelling  in  strength  and  beauty,  she  rushes 
from  the  lake. 

We  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and, 
keeping  the  western  bank,  climbed  by  the  usual 
rough,  irregular  path,  until  we  had  gained  the 
level  of  its  surface.  Again  the  path  was  but  lit- 
tle Inclined,  and  again  more  steep  as  we  gradually 
rose  above  the  glacier,  and  the  scene  opened  out 
to  view.  A  few  heavy  drops  of  raiu  warned  us  to 
hasten  onwards. 

(To  be  continuod.) 

Worry. — Multitudes  of  human  beings  turn  away 
from  the  blessings  of  their  lot,  and  dwell  and  brood 
upon  its  worries.  They  persistently  look  away 
from  the  many  pleasant  things  they  might  contem- 
plate, and  look  almost  constantly  at  painful  and 
disagreeable  things?  We  sit  down  in  the  snug  li- 
brary, beside  the  evening  fire.  The  blast  without 
is  hardly  heard  through  the  drawn  curtains. 
Every  petty  disagreeable  in  our  lot  is  brought  out, 
turned  ingeniously  in  every  possible  light,  and  ag- 
gravated, and  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  natural  and  necessary  result  follows.  An  hour 
or  less  of  this  discipline,  brings  all  parties  to  a 
sulky  and  snappish  frame  of  mind.  And  instead 
of  the  cheerful  and  thankful  mood  in  which  we 
were  disposed  to  be  when  we  sat  down,  we  find  our 
whole  moral  nature  is  jarred  and  out  of  gc;ir.  Wife, 
daughters,  and  ourselves,  pass  into  moody,  sullen 
silence  over  our  books,  books  which  wc  are  not 
likely  for  this  evening  to  appreciate  much  or  enjoy. 


Now  I  put  it  to  every  sensible  reader,  whether 
there  be  not  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  Are  there  not  families  that  never  spend  a 
quiet  evening  together,  without  embittering  it  by 
raking  up  unpleasant  subjects  in  their  lot  and  his- 
tory 'I.  There  are  folks  who,  both  in  their  own 
case,  and  that  of  others,  seem  to  find  a  strange 
satisfaction  in  sticking  the  thorn  in  the  hand  fur- 
ther in  ;  even  in  twisting  the  dagger  in  the  heart. 
Their  lot  has  its  innumerable  blessings,  but  they 
will  not  look  at  these.  Let  the  view  around  in  a 
hundred  directions  be  ever  so  charming,  they  can- 
not be  got  to  turn  their  mental  view  in  one  of  these. 
They  persist  in  keeping  nose  and  eyes  at  the  moral 
pig-sty. — Xate  JPaper. 


For  "The  Friend, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  75.) 

"  Fourth  month  23rd,  1772.  At  the  meeting  at 
Grace  Church  street,  Wallis  and  Sarah  Coibyn 
appeared  in  testimony,  and  aunt  concluded  it  in 
supplication.  The  meeting  was  larger  than  usual 
We  dined  at  the  house  of  Ivobert  Bell,  husband  of 
Margaret,  after  which  our  kind  friend  Joseph  Roe, 
went  with  us  to  the  stage  coach,  into  which,  with 
Frances  Griffith  and  her  niece,  we  mounted  by 
fifteen  minutes  after  two  o'clock.  By  half  after 
seven  o'clock  we  reached  her  house  at  Chelmsford 
29  miles.  On  the  24tb,  Fifth  day,  we  attended 
their  week  day  meeting.  The  town  was  pretty 
and  more  Friends  at  meeting  than  I  expected,  but 
it  was  a  dull  time,  and  close  work  for  aunt 
Through  this  town  our  worthy  Friend,  James 
Parnell,  was  led  in  chains  to  receive  his  trial.  As 
he  passed  along,  he  preached,  to  the  convincing  of 
Elizabeth  Wingfield,  who  lived  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel at  the  yearly  meeting,  after  she  was  an  hundred 
and  six  years  of  age." 

The  24th  was  spent  in  preparing  for  a  trip  into 
the  country,  and  in  agreeable  conversation  with 
kind  Friends.  On  the  25th,  the  seventh  of  the 
week,  hiring  a  post-chaise,  they  rode  twelve  miles, 
to  Dunmow,  dined  there  with  Dr.  John  Sims,  and 
in  the  afternoon  proceeded  fourteen  miles,  to  the 
house  of  William  Impey,  at  Saffron  Waldcu,  a 
small  town.  Here  they  found  a  number  of  Friends 
collected  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Caiharinc,  tb 
wile  of  Thomas  Day.  Deborah  reports  her  to  have 
been  a  women  much  beloved,  and  the  family  to  be 
one  of  note.  She  further  says,  their  ride  hud  been 
very  pleasant,  having  Frances  Griffith  with  them, 
whose  conversation  was  agreeable  and  edifying. 
They  were  kindly  entertained  by  William  Im- 
pey, whose  company,  with  that  of  his  wife, 
they  found  peculiarly  satisfactory.  On  the  26th, 
they  attended  meeting  which,  in  the  morning, 
commenced  at  nine  o'clock.  The  number  of  Friends 
present  was  small,  yet  Sarah  Morris  had  very  sea- 
sonable service  amongst  them,  and  Frances  Griffith 
also.  Deborah  says, "  In  the  afternoon  we  attended 
the  corpse  to  the  meeting  house,  which  was  crowded. 
Aunt  was  led,  in  the  demonstration  and  power  of 
Truth,  to  speak  to  the  people.  Isaac  Sharpl 
and  Frances  Griffith  followed,  when  the  former 
concluded  in  prayer.  A  highly  favoured  meeting  ! 
We  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends.  Nancy  Impey's 
mother,  the  widow  Gibson,  was  particularly  kind 
and  full  oflovc.  In  this  town  I  was  affected  by  see- 
ing the  stocks  in  which  our  ancient  Friend  George 
Whitehead  was  put.  The  prison  in  which  he  was 
confined,  was,  a  few  months  since,  pulled  down.  In 
it  was  found  a  manuscript  written  by  him. 


"  We  lodged  at  Dunmow.  On  the  morning  of  tb : 
27th,  before  we  came  down  stairs,  a  messenger  ar ! 
rived  from  our  kind  friends,  William  Impey 
wife,  requesting  our  return.  Her  mother,  whon' 
we  left  about  house,  had  suddenly  died  in  the  night  I 
This  surprise  was  almost  too  much  for  the  poo' 
daughter.  This  sorrowful  account  was  very  af ' 
fecting  to  us,  but  many  concurring  circumstance 
prevented  our  complying  with  their  request.  Sc 
after  breakfast  we  rode  to  Chelmsford  Month!- 
Meeting,  at  which  there  were  nine  men  and  uin  ■ 
women.  The  few  gathered  were  owned  by  Him! 
who  has  graciously  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  Oi 
those  who  meet  in  his  name.  A  few  words  of  en' 
couragement  were  lovingly  dropt  by  aunt,  and  : 
the  meeting  for  business,  suitable  advice  was  give 
We  dined  at  the  house  of  John  Griffith,  and  man  , 
Friends  spent  the  afternoon  with  us  there. 

"  On  Third  day,  the  28th,  Joseph  Sheldon, 
brother-in-law  to  Frances  Griffith,  accompanied  U' 
in  the  stage-coach  to  London,  where  Joseph  Ro 
met  us  and  took  us  to  his  house  to  dine.  After  din, 
ner,  dropping  into  silence,  aunt  was  dipped  int 
the  suffering  state  of  some  there,  who  were  tenderl 
affected  under  her  ministry.  Our  kind  triend, 
Thomas  Corbyn,  took  us  home,  and  we  spent  ai^ 
agreea'ole  evening  with  friends  who  came  to  sc 
Onthe29th,  we  attended  Grace  Church  street  meet  j 
ing,  where  was  accomplished  the  marriage  of  Thoma; 
Bishop  and  Mary  Thorn.  They  were  asolid,  plain 
couple.  There  were  three  testimonies  borne, 
my  aunt,  being  favoured  as  usual,  concluded  in  s 
plication.  Dined  with  John  Elliot,  attended  Pee 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  drank  tea  at  John  Towa 
sends.'  His  wife  is  like  one  of  our  own  plaii 
Friends,  a  kind,  good  women,  though  young. 

"On  Third-day  the  30th,  went  to  Savoy  Meet 
ing.  It  was  large  for  that  place,  and  yet  then 
were  many  empty  benches.  A  heavy  time  it  w 
yet  aunt  was  favoured  with  what  was  suitable ; 
markably  so,  as  was  afterwards  noted.  Spent  th'! 
rest  of  the  day  at  home.  On  sixth  day.  Fifth  moj 
1st,  atGraceStreet  Meeting,  a  favoured  opportunity; 
Aunt  had  to  set  before  us  in  an  impressive  man 
ner,  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  godl; 
life.  We  dined  with  John  Wallis,  and  then  vi 
the  Chorlcy's,  John  Fothergill's  grand-children 
with  whom  aunt  had  seasonable  service.  We  spei 
the  evening  at  home. 

"  On  First  day,  Fifth  month,  3rd,  we  went  to  th 
Meeting  at  Wapping.  It  was  a  good  house,  and  ful 
ofpeople,  who  were  chiefly  Friends.  Aunt  had  a 
time.  Lewis  Weston  and  nephew  took  kiudly  uoUa' 
of  us,  and  Thomas  Wagstaff  took  us  thence  with  hi  I 
niece,  Sarah  Wagstaff,  and  Elizabeth  Corbyn,  tij 
his  country  lodgings  at  Clapham,  where  we  dinedj 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Windsor,  to  the  buri;i' 
of  an  ancient  Friend,  Rachel  Trafford.  A  meet 
ing  held  after  the  burial  was  large,  many  beinj 
there  who  were  not  Friends.  There  were  scvera, 
appearances  in  the  ministry,  and  yet  it  was  ii 
heavy  laborious  time.  At  last  aunt  was  favourct 
in  supplication,  and  Elizabeth  Bevington  appearcc 
to  edification,  and  it  ended  more  lively.  Dranl 
tea  with  Jeremiah  Waring,  who  had  married  mi 
dear  friend  Mary  Weston,  who  has,  1  believe  go 
to  a  happier  mansion.  The  remembrance  of  wl 
she  had  been  to  mo,  and  her  absence,  made  i 
heart  very  sorrowful,  whilst  I  was  looking  o\ 
what  were  once  her  pleasant  rooms  and  prospects 
We  returned  with  our  good  friends  to  Clapham 
and  spent  the  evening  in  edifying  conversiitioi 
with  Thomas  Wagstaff,  who  is  a  useful  member  o 
our  religious  Society.  On  the  4tli,  retunicd  li 
the  Morning  Meeting  at  Gruce  Church  Street 
ou  the  5th,  went  to  the  Work-house  Meeting.  1 
was  very  deathly  for  a  time,  but  this,  through  Ui 
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jfine  favour,  was  overcome  by  the  arising  of  Truth 
ivhich  set  aunt  on  her  feet,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
nourners  in  Zion.  She  had  also  something  par- 
icularly  edifying  and  tendering  to  the  children, 
)f  vphich  there  were  a  large  number,  making  a 
)retty  sight.  We  dined  with  James  Townsend,  and 
lis  wife,  my  namesake.  They  pressed  us  to  take 
m  airing,  to  which  we  consented.  He  seemed 
uuch  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  informing  us 
)f  the  various  places  presented  to  our  view,  and 
nany  beautiful  prospects  there  were.  All  of  them 
lowever,  were  as  nothing  to  aunt,  nor  has  any 
hing  terrestrial  yet  proved  cifeotual  to  remove  the 
iloud.  He  likewise  took  us  through  the  town  of 
Islington,  and  pointed  out  the  house  in  which  our 
good  friend  Thomas  Whitehead  lived.  It  is  a 
|mall,  humble,  white  dwelling.  Now  there  are 
(nany  large  houses  there,  but  there  is  no  Friends' 
jHecting.  On  Fourth  day,  the  6th,  wc  were  at  Grace 
street  Meeting,  which  was  larger  than  common, 
ud  much  favoured.  Aunt  stood,  I  think,  an  hour. 
Ve  dined  at  Joseph  Roe's,  after  which  wc  went 
:ith  his  wife  and  sisters  to  Stamford  Hill,  where 
je  were  received  kindly  by  the  widow  Lutridge, 
nd  entertained  until  the  nest  morning.  It  is 
ood  quarters  for  weary  travellers." 


CTo  1 


Sods  and  Weeds. — It  should  be  a  general  prac- 
ice  with  farmers  to  gather  up  all  the  sods,  weeds, 
nd  even  the  year's  growth  of  briars,  bushes,  &c., 
nd  stack  them  in  large,  compact  heaps,  there  to 
emain  for  from  one  to  two  years,  or  until  they  be- 
ome  properly  decomposed  and  resolved  into  one 
It  would  take  but  little  time  to  gather 
bese,  while  in  doing  so  the  fields  would  be  cleared 
f  this  trash,  which,  if  left  to  remain,  obstruct  the 
rowth  of  plants  and  encourage  the  increase  of 
liese  drawbacks  to  growing  crops.  The  "  manure" 
?hich  ought  to  be  produced  on  a  farm  of  an  hun- 
Ired  acres  by  this  process,  would  hardly  be  be- 
eved  until  properly  put  in  operation.  But  we 
an  say  in  advance  there  ought  to  be  realized,  at 
lie  lowest  calculation,  one  cart-load  per  acre. 
'his  substance  is  extremely  valuable  for  gardens, 
nd  especially  for  corn,  as  well  as  for  soils  of  a 
.eavy  and  tenacious  character. 
1  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  part  of 
j,  farmer's  business  has  not  nearly  been  so  gene- 
jally  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  pursuit 
[f  agriculture  there  are  as  negligent  and  indifferent 
tarmers  as  other  business  men. — Some,  indeed, 
Ippear  to  have  no  desire  to  succeed,  or  to  make 
ioore  than  a  mere  from  hand-to-mouth  living ; 
hey  never  learn  anything  from  the  experience  and 
xample  of  their  more  energetic  and  thriving  neigh- 
lours.  They  knoiv  enough,  and  hence  are  content 
0  humdrum  their  lives  away,  leaving  their  children 
0  pattern  after  them,  unless  they  possess  superior 
nnate  faculties  of  their  own,  and  copy,  in  spite  of 
he  example  of  their  parents,  after  those  who  have 
:ept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  passing  through  agricultural  districts,  the  ob- 
ervant  person  sees  many  different  phases  of  farm- 
Dg.  He  constantly  notices  where  the  eye  and 
land  of  the  intelligent,  attentive  and  successful 
armer  belong.  He  requires  no  guide  to  point  out 
lo  him  where  the  soil  as  well  as  the  mind  has  been 
roved.  He  sees  no  failure  of  crops  there  unless 
hrough  the  visitation  of  agencies  over  which  man 
as  no  control.  Even  severe  drought  has  little 
:ffect  upon  his  crops.  Judicious  manuring  and 
horough  tillage  and  draining  alone  work  these 
^ricultural  wonders.  We  have  seen  within  two 
'weeks  and  within  less  than  ten  miles  of  our  office, 
jhe  striking  evidences  of  the  two  systems  of  farm- 
ng.     On  one  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  field  of 


from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  corn  as  fine  as  the 
eye  could  wish  to  rest  upon  ;  while  on  the  other 
side  there  was  another  field,  with  the  land  naturally 
as  good  and  well  located,  where  there  would  not 
be  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  reason  for  this 
discrepance  was  as  clear  to  us  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day.— Late  Paper. 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  the  6th,  and  by  adjournments  to 
tfie  10th  of  Tenth  month,  mclusive.      18(52. 

(ConcluJod  from  page  77.) 

The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
School    produced    the  following   report,  which  is 
satisfactory,  and  the  committee  is  encouraged,  in 
view  of  the  arduous  labours  they  have  to  perform. 
Report. — From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  commit- 
tee, we  find  that  the   amount  charged  for  board 
and  tuition  for  session  ending  Third  month  20th, 
1862,  for  an  average  of  about  thirty-nine  pupils 

is, $1700  40 

Articles  sold  and  entertainment,  .         158  20 

Live  Stock, 316  00 

Provisions  on  hand,  ....  228  00 
Provisions  consumed  at  Yearly  Meet 


86  00 


Making,     §2494  60 


Live  Stock  and  Provisions 
on  hand   at  the  close  of 


last  session,     . 

S396  37 

Produce  of  Farm, 

424  00 

Provisions    and    contingent 

expenses. 

602  70 

Wages  in  house, 

87  04 

Wages  on  Farm, 

51   61 

Washing,  .         .         .         . 

98  88 

Repairs,    .         .         .         . 

6  13 

Taxes,       .         .         .         . 

27  49 

Salaries,    .         .         .         . 

500  00 

2194  22 

8488 

09 

135 

13 

84 

83 

360 

00 

459 

42 

Balance  in  favour  of  Institution,       §300  38 
Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition,  for  session 
ending  Ninth  month  11th,  1862,  for  about  thir- 
teen pupils, 

Articles  sold  and  entertainment, 
Provisions  on  hand,   .... 
Live  Stock,       ..... 
Produce  of  Farm,      .... 

Making, 
Live  Stock  and  Provisions 
on  hand  at  the  close  of 
last  session,    .  .  .  §544  00 

Provisions    and   contingent 

expenses,       .         ,         .     193  49 
Washing,  .  .  .        33  09 

Wages  in  house,  .  ,       54  25 

Wages  on  Farm,        .         .       80  66 
Taxes,       .  .  .  .       26  40 

Salaries,    .         .         .         .     400  00 


1331   89 


Balance  in  favour  of  session,     S201  58 

Balance  in  favour  of  Institution  for  the  year, 
S501   96. 

From  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer,  it  appears 
there  is  due  to  Redttone  Quarter,  of  Interest  on 
Benevolent  Fund §18  20 


Short  Creek,      . 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Pennsville, 

Stillwater  has  overdrawn, 


21    03 
7  79 

12  44 

62 
6  37 


The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  Institution  report,  that 


there  arc  debts  owing,  believed  to  be  collectable, 
to  the  amount  of     .  .  •  •     S761   88 

Cash  on  hand, 455  45 

Provisions, 84  83 

Live  Stock, 366  00 

Produce  of  Farm,       ....       459  42 

Making,   $2127  58 
That  there  are  debts  owing  by  the 
Institution,  including  interest,  to  the 
amount  of       .         .         •         •      '    •       2324  64 

Balance  of  indebtedness,     §197  06 

And  by  retaining  the  Live  Stock,  Provisions  on 

hand,  and  Produce  of  Farm,  which  will  be  needed 

to  carry  on  the  school,  the  indebtedness  would  be 

S1107  31. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Asa  Garretson,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month  8th,  18C2. 

A  memorial  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Maria  Hall,  being  approved  by  Short 
Creek  Quarterly  iMeeting,  and  presented  to  this 
Meeting  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings,  was  now 
read  to  our  edification  ;  and  Nathan  P.  Hall  and 
\sa  Garretson  are  appointed  to  have  500  copies 
printed,  divide  them  among  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  call  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
expense. 

Then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  to  morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth  day  afternoon. 

Friends  again  assembled. 

The  subject  of  receiving  acknowledgments  from 
persons  residing  too  remote  to  attend  in  per- 
son, being  introduced  into  the  meeting  and  con- 
dered,  it  is  now  concluded  to  insert  the  following 
1  our  Book  of  Discipline,  commonceing  on  line 
twelve  of  "  Acknowledgments,"  viz  :— "But  should 
the  individual  reside  at  too  great  a  distance  to  at- 
tend in  person,  he  or  she  may  have  the  liberty  of 
presenting  the  acknowledgment  to  the  Meeting 
either  by  the  committee  or  the  overseers,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  since 
last  year  were  read,  and  their  proceedings  ap- 
proved. ^ 

The  Representatives  now  produced  the  following 
report;  which  being  satisfactory,  the  Friends  there- 
in named  are  appointed  to  the  service. 

Report. — "The  Representatives  having  con- 
ferred together,  are  united  in  proposing  that  the 
following  Friends  be  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  viz:  William  Hall,  Jr., 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  Jesse  Rob- 
erts and  Edward  Stratton." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Representatives, 

Nathan  Warrinuton, 
Edmund  Bailey. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  this  Meeting  last  year,  and  have  forwarded 
the  sum  of  six  hundred 'and  twelve  dollars  and 
twelve  cents,  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  our 
Boarding  School,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent. 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer, 
produced  the  following  report ;  which  being  satis- 
factory, our  Quarterly  Meetings  are  desired  to  raise 
their  quotas  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  pay  it 
into  the  treasury;  and  the  Friend  proposed  is  ap- 
pointed Treasurer. 

Report.— '"Y:\ie.  Committee  to  settle  with  the 
Treasurer,  having  met  and  attended  to  their  ap- 
pointment, found  in  his  hands  one  hundred  and 
nine  doUarii  and  seven  cent's,  and  wo  unite  in  pro- 
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posing  that  two  hundred  dollars  be  raised  the  pre 
sent  year  to  increase  the  stock  ;  and  that  William 
Hal],  Jr.,  be  appointed  Treasurer." 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Nathan  Hall, 
Jesse  Cope. 
The  Committee  on  the  appeal  of  Jesse  Bailey, 
produced  the  following  report,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  judgment  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  conBrmed  ;  and  Jacob  Branson 
and  Joseph  Wilson  are  appointed  to  give  him  that 
information. 

Report. — "The  Committee  on  the  appeal  of 
Jesse  Bailey,  having  all  met  (except  one)  and  ex- 
amined the  proceedings  of  the  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings  in  his  case,  heard  his  allegations 
and  respondents  thereto,  were  united  in  the  belief 
that  the  judgment  of  those  meetings  should  be  con- 
firmed." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

William  Fisiiek, 
Jehu  Fawcett. 

Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  refers  to  this 
Meeting  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  treat- 
ing with  those  who  separated  from  us  in  1854.  On 
deliberation,  the  Meeting  concluded  to  appoint 
Amos  Cope,  William  Blackburn,  Frederick  Maerkt, 
Jesse  Cope,  Louis  Taber,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Nathan 
Hall,  Robert  H.  Smith,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Edward 
Stratton,  Nathan  P.  Hall,  Lewis  B.  Walker,  Til- 
man  Patterson,  Joseph  Edgcrton,  Asa  Garretson, 
Benjamin  Hoyle,  Nathan  Warrington,  John  H. 
Stanley,  Robert  Ellysou,  Barton  Dean,  Isaac 
Walker,  Ellwood  Dean,  James  Bowman  and  John 
Patton,  to  unite  with  a  like  committee  of  women 
Friends  in  taking  the  subject  into  solid  considera- 
tion, and  report  their  judgment  thereon  to  next 
sitting. 

Then  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morn 
ing. 

Sixth  day  morning. 

Friends  again  assembled. 

The  committee  on  the  reference  from  Springfield 
Quarterly  Meeting,  produced  a  report,  whicli,  with 
a  little  addition,  was  united  with  and  adopted,  be- 
ing as  follows,  viz : 

Report. — The  joint  committee  on  the  reference 
from  Springfield  Quarter,  in  relation  to  treating 
with  those  offenders  who  separated  from  us  in 
1854,  (effected  as  we  believe  from  an  attempt  to 


introduce  unsound  doctrines  into  the  Society,)  all 
met,  except  one,  and  agree  to  report,  that  as  th 
separation  was  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  leading  thereto,  and  in  opposition  to 
much  counsel  and  advice  from  the  Yearly  Meet 
ing,  we  doubt  whether  the  usual  disciplinary  treat 
ment  would  be  now  availing;  we  therefore  propose 
that  information  of  such  cases  be  forwarded  by  the 
overseers  to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  that  they 
be  furnished  with  a  suitable  minute  therefrom,  ex- 
pressive of  our  desire  for  their  .restoration  ;  and  if 
after  a  suitable  time  is  allowed,  they  are  not 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  transgression,  and 
condemn  the  same,  it  shall  bo  considered  as  a  tes- 
timony of  disownment  against  them." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Nathan  Hall, 
Rachel  Green. 

Nathan  P.  Hall  and  Asa  Garretson,  are  appointed 
to  have  500  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  Meeting 
printed,  divide  them  among  the  Quarterly  Meet" 
ings,  and  call  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amouut  of 
expense. 

The  business  of  this  Meeting  having  now  been 
brought  to  a  close,  we  feel  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  in 


watching  over  and  enabling  us  to  result  the  differ- 
ent subjects  that  have  come  before  us  in  a  good 
degree  of  harmony  and  condescension.  The  Meet- 
ing concludes,  to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

George  Gilbert,  Clerk. 

Leached  ^ste.— Professor  Buckland,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Agriculturist,  says : — 
"  Wood  ashes  always  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbonate  of  potash,  lime,  &c.,  and  are 
consequently  very  beneficial  to  such  plants  as  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  these  alkalies,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  turnips,  beets,  and  potatoes.  Leached 
ashes  have  lost  much  of  the  principal  alkaline  salts, 
and  have  been  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
most  important  soluble  ingredients;  still  they  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  fertilizer,  and 
other  matter  which  they  contain  is  always  more  or 
less  beneficial  to  the  soil.  Unless  the  land  is  well 
worked,  and  contains  sufiicient  organic  matter,  we 
should  not  consider  ashes,  whether  leached  or  un- 
leached,  as  alone  adequate  to  the  production  of  a 
good  crop  of  wheat,  turnips,  or  corn.  There  is 
something  about  old  leached  ashes  that  we  do  not 
understand,  though  we  have  given  the  subject  con- 
siderable attention.  We  have  seen  instances  where 
old  leached  ashes  have  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
wheat,  while  unleached  ashes  seemed  to  do  no 
good.  We  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  potash 
and  soda  which  had  been  washed  out  were  re- 
placed by  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  subject  is  one  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  leached 
ashes  frequently  have  a  very  beneficial  efi'ect;  and 
if  the  above  hypothesis  is  true,  the  older  they  are 
the  better." 


Singular  Phenomenon. — On  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  the  hamlet  of  Aldreth, 
Haddcnham,  was  visited  by  a  severe  thunderstorm 
In  this  place  there  are  two  cottages  standing  in  a 
lone  place,  occupied  by  Daniel  Cockle  and  John 
Stokes,  labourers.  About  five  yards  from  Cockle' 
house,  and  in  an  adjourning  field,  there  is  a  youn 
elm-tree.  The  tree  was  struck  by  lightning  ;  the 
fluid  travelled  from  thence  in  a  very  indirect  line  to 
the  furthest  house,  entering  the  back  door,  which 
was  open.  Ann  Stokes,  aged  fourteen  years,  was 
standing  in  this  room,  not  facing  the  doorway,  but 
near  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  a  line  with  the  door. 
The  electric  fluid  struck  the  girl's  lower  extremi- 
ties, paralyzing  both  feet,  and  producing  an  imprint 
upon  the  left  leg  and  thigh  of  the  colour  of  scarlet, 
and  in  every  respect  resembling  the  tree  itself,  viz., 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
most  beautiful  model  form  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
She  has  regained  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  the 
daguerreotype  appearance  is  fading  away.  Strange 
to  say,  her  dress  was  not  in  any  way  injured  by 
the  electric  fluid. — Cambridge  Indcpende?it. 


"  Miserable  is  the  case  of  that  man  who,  when 
pursued  with  whole  troops  of  mischiefs,  has  not  a 
fort  wherein  to  find  succor;  and  safe  and  happy  is 
he  that  has  a  sure  and  impregnable  hold  to  which 
he  may  resort.  How  nolile  was  the  example  of 
David. — Never  man  could  be  more  perplexed  than 
be  was  at  Ziglag;  his  city  burnt,  his  whole  stock 
plundered,  his  wives  carried  away,  his  people  curs- 
his  soldiers  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  pursued  by 
Saul,  cast  off  by  the  Philistines;  helpless,  hopeless 
and  fgrloru  ;  yet  David  fortified  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God.  There,  there,  0  Lord,  is  a  sure 
help  in  time  of  trouble,  a  safe  protection  in  the 
time  of  danger.  Let  my  dove  once  get  into  the 
holes  of  that  rock,  in  vain  shall  all  the  birds  of 
prey  hover  over  me  for  my  destruction." — Hall. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

sjiall  kindnesses. 

Written  on  receiving  a  gift  of  dried  grasses." 
Dried  grasses  for  the  winter, 

A  lightly  drooping  race. 
So  rich  in  modest  colours, 
And  long  enduring' grace. 

For  us  by  dear  one  gathered, 

They  kindly  feelings  move, 
Till  their  fair  dry  forms  of  beauty, 

Grow  fresh  and  sweet  with  love. 

'Tis  good,  when  flowers  and  grasses 

Bloom  round  us  as  we  go. 
To  treasure  up  the  brightest 

Which  sweetly  graceful  grow, — 

That  dried  in  full  ripe  beauty. 

They  may  with  joy  illume, 
The  homes  and  hearts  of  dear  ones, 

Who  could  not  see  them  bloom. 

Those  who  but  garner  flowrets, 

Or  grassy  forms  of  grace. 
To  make  the  fireside  fairer 

Of  one  of  Adam's  race, — 

Fill  up  a  sweet  love  mission, — 

Home  comforts  to  increase, 
To  soften  sighs  of  sorrow, 

And  quicken  smiles  of  peace. 

No  loving  act  can  perish, 

Even  gifts  of  grass  or  flowers. 
Bear  precious  seed  to  flourish, 

And  increase  in  after  hours. 

The  love  which  one  has  shown  ns. 

Oft  warms  us  to  our  race, 
Whilst  our  arms  that  kind  act  opened. 

Fold  the  many  in  embrace. 

Warm-hearted  one,  who  seekest 

A  blessing  to  bestow, 
On  weary  weeping  pilgrims, 

In  earthly  shades  of  woe, — 

Hast  thou  no  holy  memories 

Of  mercies  from  above, 
Which  might  sweetly  draw  these  sad  ones, 

To  the  Prince  of  peace  and  love. 

The  records  of  God's  kindness, 

His  love's  unbounded  scope. 
Often  light  the  darkest  passage 

With  the  beams  of  Heavenly  hope. 


Give  but  a 

No  trifle  1 

Ifthesprin 


fidea 


ord  in  season, 
ill  it  prove, 
of  faith  it  deepens,- 
of  love ; 


If  in  sorrow's  heart  i 

It  gives  thanksgiving  place, 
For  the  sympathy  of  brethren. 

And  the  Saviour's  loving  grace. 

So  to  do  small  acts  of  kindness, 

May  we  never  more  forget ; 
Let  our  love  to  all  be  shining. 

As  a  star  which  cannot  set; 

Yea,  a  morning  star,  still  pouring, 

A  clear  and  silvery  ray, 
Which  fades  not  till  in  fulness. 

Comes  up  the  perfect  day. 

Statistics  of  Rome. — In  the  population  of  Rome  ' 
by  a  recent  statistical  account,  are  included  : 

48,000  cardinals,  prelates,  priests, abbes,  monks, 
and  persons  receiving  greater  or  less  incomes  from 
the  church. 

10,000  women  of  religious  orders. 

1000  beggars,  who  pay  for  a  first-class  patent, 
empowering  them  to  exercise  their  profession  upon 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's. 

5000  beggars,  who  pay  for  a  second-class  patent, 
admitting  them    to  practice  at  the  doors  of   the 
other   churches,  before  the   theatres,  and  in   the 
and  other  public  places. 
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2000  women,  who  live  by  serving  as  models  to 
lainters  and  sculptors,  or  by  begging,  when  that 
csource  fails. 

29,000  soldiers,  of  all  nationalities. 

30,000  servants. 

20,000  Jewish  "  pariahs." 

50,000  Romans,  called  citizens,  but  having  no 
lart  in  administering  the  government,  and  most  of 
hem  in  a  condition  bordering  closely  on  misery. — 
Bulletin  Evangelique  de  la  Basse  Bntugne. 


For  "ThoFriond."     presenting  largo  ulcerous  sores,  emitting  a  most 
Anmial  Report  of  the  Female  Society  of  PMladel- \na.\]i&co\iLS  smell.     An  astringent  being  considered 
phia  for  the  Relief  and   Enqjlmj'ment   of  the  ^  expedient,  a  pomatum  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
Poor.  I  logwood  and  hog's  lard  was  applied  to  these  sores  ; 

„,     ,,  ^  ,     TT  n   T     L       ■  whereupon,  to  the  doctor's  surprise,  the  fetor  dis- 

The  Managers  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  pre-  J^  completely,  and  the  emission  of  pus  was 

panng  their  Annual  Eeport,  feel  they  have   re-  ^-^^^j^  attenuated.     To  complete  the   evidence,  he 
newed  cause   for  thanktulness_  to  our    Heavenly !  ^^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^      ;^^^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^.^^  j^^^^^ 
lather   for  favors  received  during  the  past  winter.  :,^j^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^g.^^^i^^  emanations  immediately 
In  these  times  of  unsettlement,  our  Institution,  j^^/^;^^^^^^,,    ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

like  many  others,  l'^/,f"»^^';'^^_fi°^°^;fj'^^,! ^°°]'i,'f  ^  again  abundant.     Logwood,  as  he  has  now  ascer- 
Krupp's  Steel   Castings. — The    works   of  II.  """       '"  "'"" 

Srupp,  at  Essen,  Prussia,  have  obtained  a  world 
^ide  celebrity  for  the  production  of  the  most  mas- 
ive  and  perfect  steel  castings.  Krupp's  display 
n  the  London  Exhibition  has  astonished  and  puz- 
led  the  English  workers  in  steel.     He  exhibits  a  .        _  _  ,  .       ,  :...  „  „..„.v,^  „.  ^„„..,„„.  „^^.^.,  .„  .„w  ..„.=,w„„. 

tons,  us  to  give  employment  to  more  than  twice  the  num- 1     jj^^,     ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  putridity  of  ulcerous  can 

rain,  ber  at  first  proposed  ;  for  we  find  when  the  House  ^^^^^-^  characteristic  eiSuvia,  and,  in  short,  of 


HU.C  iiiau_y  ubuci.^,  ua,o  ijuii^iv,     u  j,  again  abundant.     Logwood,  as  he  has  now  ascer- 

account  a  fear  was  felt,  lest  our  labours  should  be  .^^j^^^  ^^^^^  gangrene,  especially  that  of  hospitals, 
much  restricted,  and  it  was  concluded  to  open  the  L    disappear,  as  if  by  enchantment.     Dr.  Desmar- 


tis  has  also  found  it  efficacious  in  preventing  or 


House,  with  the  limited  number  of  30  women,  on 

the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1861.  stopping  the  erysipelas  which   often  occurs   after 

An  appeal  for  assistance  was  published,  wt.ch  |  ^^^^j^°j^     ^^  the  infliction  of  other  wounds,  and 

met  with  a  prompt  and  generous  response,  enabling  n    /^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^^,^^^  ^^^i^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^ 

ast  steel  cylinder  which  weighs  twenty-one  tons,  jus  to  give  employment  to  more  than  twice  the  num-  L^tirciy  removes  the  putridity  of  ulcerous  cancers 
md  it  has  been  broken  across  to  show  its  grain,  ber  at  first  proposed  ;  for  we  find  when  the  House  ^^j^^j  characteristic  effluvia,  and,  in  short,  of  the 
"Jot  a  single  flaw  has  been  detected  in  it  under  the  ;  closed  on  the  4th  ot_  t  ourth  month,_  180-,  Jhere  !  ^^^^  ^.^^j^  ^^^^^_     ,^^^^  substance  also  possesses  the 


crutiny  of  a  magnifying  glass.     Steel  shafts,  rolls,  j  had  been  80  women  who  had  received  help.     Many  I    ^^^^^        ^^  ^^^j      ^^     ,  ,g  of  mixture  with  haemos- 
ailway  tires  and  wheels  are  also  exhibited  ;  also  a  ?/ _tl''^f,^l";°"Si5t  °l.i;?^''™*;y'/„f  1,^!;^^  remedies,  such  as    ergotiue,  perchloride  of 


teel  cannon  of  eight-inch  calibre.  The  processes 
ly  which  such  perfect  steel  castings  are  obtained 
las  been  kept  somewhat  secret. 

The  superiority  of  Krupp's  castings  is  perhaps 
hiefly  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism 
ised,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operations. 
Phe  smelting  crucibles  contain  seventy  pounds  of 
teel  each,  and  when  a  large  casting  is  required, 
he  organization  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree 
imperfection  that  at  a  given  signal  all  the  crucibles 
',re  ready  to  be  lifted  at  the  same  time  and  poured 
into  a  large  receiver,  whence  the  steel  flows  to  the 
loould.  In  bronze  casting  on  a  large  scale,  homo- 
;enity  of  the  alloy  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 
t  The  London  Engineer  states  that  Krupp's  ap- 
paratus for  making  steel  is  the  most  gigantic  in  the 
JForld.  He  has  a  steam  hammer  which  weighs  50 
ons,  and  an  anvil  that  weighs  192  tons,  resting 
|in  eight  blocks  of  cast-iron,  each  weighing  135 
ions.  The  mould  for  a  large  steel  casting  is  always 
bade  so  as  to  avoid  angles.  It  has  been  stated 
jhat  puddled  steel,  made  with  a  mixture  of  German 
line  cast  iron,  similar  to  Franklinite,  is  employed 
or  these  purposes. — Late  Paper. 

I  How  to  Admonish. — We  must  consult  the  gent- 
est  manner  and  softest  seasons  of  address  ;  our 
jidvice  must  not  fall  like  a  violent  storm,  bearing 
iown  and  making  those  to  droop  whom  it  is  meant 
|.o  cherish  and  refresh.  It  must  descend  as  the  dew 
lipon  the  tender  herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of 
mow;  the  softer  it  falls  the  longer  it  dwells  upon, 
md  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.  If  there 
ire  few  who  have  the  humility  to  receive  advice 
13  they  ought,  it  is  often  because  they  are  few  who 
lave  the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper  vehicle, 
md  who  can  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitterness 
if  reproof,  against  which  corrupt  nature  is  apt  to 
evolt,  by  an  artful  mixture  of  sweetening  and 
igreeable  ingredients.  To  probe  the  wound  to  the 
bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and  resolution  of  a 
;ood  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet  with  all  the  tender- 
less  of  a  friend,  requires  a  very  dexterous  and 
nasterly  hand.  An  affable  deportment  and  com- 
)lacency  of  behavior  will  disarm  the  most  obsti- 
nate ;  whereas  if,  instead  of  calmly  pointing  out 
iheir  mistake,  we  break  out  into  unseemly  sallies 
jf  passion,  we  cease  to  have  any  influence. — Late 
Paper. 


incapable  of  active  exertion,  some  of  whom  had 
depended  for  twenty  winters,  upon  work  received 
at  this  Institution,  and  by  their  orderly  conduct, 
manifested  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  benefits 
received. 

Our  matron,  Ann  Burns,  is  still  with  us,  faith- 
fully discharging  her  duties,  which  she  has  done 
with  much  satisfaction,  for  thirty-six  years. 

There  have  been  27  children  comfortably  taken 
care  of  by  our  nurse,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the 
women,  receive  a  good  warm  dinner  daily.  Eighty- 
seven  pairs  of  shoes  were  distributed  among  them. 

The  s»wing  circle  mot  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon meetings;  it  has  not  only  proved  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Society,  but,  also,  of  much  enjoyment 
to  the  members.  The  sale  of  useful  and  fancy 
articles  amounted  to  §121.93,  the  profit  on  which, 
was  §114.88.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  of 
sewing  completed  by  the  women,  was  671  ;  they 
quilted  11  bed  quilts,  29  skirts,  and  92  comforta- 
bles. 

We  renewedly  thank  our  friends  for  their  kind 

berality  during  the  past  year,  and  will  remind 

them  it  is  to  them  we  look  for  ability  in  the  com- 

g  time ;  as  we  depend  mainly  on  the  sales  from 
our  store,  subscriptions  and  donations  received  to 

d  us  in  carrying  on  this  charity.  We  believe  by 
keeping  in  view  the  object  for  which  this  Institu- 
tion was  organized,  that  is,  humbly  desiring  to 
succor  the  distressed,  our  Society  will  continue  to 
know  this  declaration  to  be  true,  "  Blessed  is  he 
who  considereth  the  poor,  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble." 

A  stock  of  comfortables,  wrappers,  skirts,  &c.,  is 
kept  for  sale  at  the  store.  No.  112  N.  Seventh  St., 
where,  also,  donations  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Potatoes,  turnips  and  other  vegetables  from 
friends  in  the  country  will  be  very  acceptable. 


Prayer,  at  this  day,  in  pure  resignation,  is  a  pre 
ious  place.  The  trumpet  is  sounding ;  the  call 
;oes  forth  to  the  church,  that  she  gather  to 
ilacc  of  pure  inward  prayer  ;  and  her  habitation  is 
afe. 


ron,  persulphate  of  iron,  etc.  ;  it  may  also  be  used 
as  a  powder  and  a  lotion.  The  extract  of  hajmat- 
oxylon,  which  is^much  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  very 
cheap,  is  soluble  only  in  warm  water." 


Logwood  as  an  Antiseptic. — Dr.  W.  N.  Cote 
the  intelligent  Paris  correspondent  of  the  British 
American  Journal,  says,  in  a  recent  communica 
tion  :  "  Your  readers  may  recollect  the  interest  eS' 
cited  among  professional  men  when  Dr.  Demeaux 
discovered  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  coal-tar, 
mixture  of  which  with  plaster  being  applied  to  the 
most  fetid  sores  will  at  once  dispel  the  offensive 
smell,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  speedy 
cure  of  the  part  affected.  The  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces has  now  received  a  paper  from  Dr.  Desmartis, 
announcing  that  logwood  or  campeachy  (^Ilcemot 
oxylon  Campieaclianumi)  possesses  the  same  valua- 
ble property,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Thi; 
fact  was  discovered  by  accident ;  Dr.  Desmartis 
had  several  cancerous  patients  under  his  care,  all 


Grand  Secret  of  Hoi f  Living. — It  is  to  obtain 
and  retain  the  perpetual  presence,  fullness,  and  il- 
luminatioti  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  He  shall  abide  with  you  forever." 

1.  He  will  subdue  your  lusts  and  propensities. 
Walk  in  the  spirit  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 

lusts  of  the  flesh." 

2.  He  will  impart  liberty.  "  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

3.  He  reveals  the  things  of  Christ.  "  He  shall 
receive  of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you."  "  He  shall 
testify  of  me." 

4.  He  presents  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  things 
of  God  to  the  mind.  "Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  "But 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

5.  He  imparts  light  and  wisdom.  "  He  shall 
lead  you  unto  all  truth." 

6.  He  sustains  in  the  hour  of  afliction.  "  And 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  forever." 

7.  He  imparts  the  virtues  of  a  holy  character. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,   gentleness,   goodness,   faith,   meekness, 
temperance." 

'.  He  gives  the  witness  of  adoption  and  salva- 
tion. "  The  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 

9.  He  imparts  the  divine  image — the  Iwavenly 
signet  to  the  soul.  "  Ye  are  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise." 

10.  He  is  the  source  and  autlior  of  all  love  to 
God.  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 

11.  He  is  the  source  of  strength  and  success. 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

12.  His  presence  and  work  make  the  soul  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  service  of  God.  "  Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  If  any  man  de- 
file the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ; 
for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are." 

Be  careful  my  dear  reader,  and  not  grieve  the 
Spirit,  but  "  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  workcth  iu 
you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  plea- 
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Come,  nolyjGliost,  all-quickening  fire, 
Come,  and  in  me  delight  to  rest; 

Drawn  by  the  lure  of  strong  desire, 
0  come  and  consecrate  my  breast, 

The  temple  of  my  soul  prepare. 

And  fix  thy  sacred  presence  there. 
-X\ortliern  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Gnlf  Stream. 
As  the  best  known  and  longest  studied  of  oce- 
anic currents,  the  gulf  stream  affords  us  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  other,  perhaps  greater,  but  less  ap- 
preciated rivers  of  warm  and  cold  waters,  which 
traverse  our  seas.  Heated  in  a  tropical  furnace 
to  about  86  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  current  of  hot 
water,  with  a  sharply  defined  edge  on  either  side, 
and  flowing  over  a  cushion  of  cold  water  running 
down  from  the  arctic  zone,  rushes  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  Amazon,  but  with  many  times 
its  volume,  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the 
shores  of  Florida.  There,  curving  upon  a  great 
arc  to  the  northeastward,  it  flows  three  thousand 
miles  into  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude;  yet 
such  is  the  volume  of  that  heated  water,  that  its 
temperature  through  so  long  a  journey  ooly  falls 
to  83  or  84  degrees.  In  that  latitude  the  gulf 
stream  overflows  its  banks,  and,  flaring  out  over 
many  thousand  square  leagues,  it  diminishes  much 
iu  heat  and  velocity,  yet  reaches  our  shores,  re- 
taining enough  of  the  former  to  rescue  us  from  the 
horrors  of  a  Labrador  climate — to  keep  our 
open  up  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  whet 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  American 
continent  is  sealed  up  with  ice  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Orkneys  ;  and  that  warm 
current  of  water  causes  the  vapour-ladeu  atmoS' 
phere  of  Britain,  which,  although  much  abused,  ii 
is  still,  we  believe,  preferable  to  the  six  months  of 
frost  to  which  Canada  and  Russia  are  subjected  to 
in  similar  latitudes.  Such  a  torrent  of  hot  water 
traversing  the  Atlantic  wastes,  naturally  occasions 
great  perturbations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
gulf  stream  may  justly  be  called  "  a  foul  weather 
breeder."  The  English  trader  knows  this  well 
but  it  must  come  much  more  home  to  the  Ameri 
can  navigator,  because,  on  either  quitting  or  sailing 
towards  his  shores,  he  has  invariably  to  traverse 
the  gulf  stream,  and  stretch  across  a  belt  of  cold 
water,  the  arctic  current,  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  bis  home.  There,  and  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  the  storm,  cyclons,  and  cross-cur- 
rents raise  such  a  sea  as  shatters  the  best  found 
barque,  and  tests  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the 
seamen.  From  New  York  to  the  Bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, snow-storms  and  gales  are  encountered 
which  mock  all  human  skill  and  nerve.  The  tra- 
der from  the  Pacific,  or  China,  finds  herself  in  a 
few  hours  an  ice-encumbered  wreck,  with  a  crew 
paralyzed  by  cold,  and,  but  for  the  beneficent  gulf 
stream,  would  assuredly  be  lost.  Then  the  cunning 
master-mariner,  undismayed  by  the  battle  of  the 
elements,  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  gulf 
stream  with  the  arctic  current,  turns  his  ship's 
prow  again  towards  the  former,  and  confidently 
steers  towards  its  well  defined  limits. 

"  llis  barque  reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  a 
bound  passes  from  the  midst  of  winter  into  a  sea 
at  summer  heat.  Now  the  ice  disappears  from 
her  apparel ;  the  sailor  bathes  his  stiftencd  limbs 
in  tepid  water.  Feeling  himself  invigorated  and 
refreshed  with  the  genial  warmth  about  him,  he 
realizes,  out  there  at  sea,  the  fable  of  Antseus  and 
mother  Earth.  He  rises  up  and  attempts  to  make 
his  port  again,  and  is  again  perhaps  as  rudely  met 
and  beat  back  to  the  north-west!  but  each  time 
that  he  is  driven  off,  he  comes  forth  from  this 
stream,  like  the  ancient  son  of  Neptune,  stronr'cr 


and  stronger,  until,  after  many  days,  he  at  last 
triumphs,  and  enters  his  haven  in  safety — though 
in  this  contest  ho  sometimes  falls,  to  rise  no  more 
for  it  is  terrible." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cause,  the  purpose,  and 
some  of  the  phases  of  this  river  of  the  sea.  W 
must  pass  on  to  other  features  as  wonderful  and 
strange— although,  before  doing  so,  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  if  these  currents  which  flow  through 
the  surface  of  the  waters  are  awe-inspiring,  how 
much  more  so  are  the  still  more  mysterious  "  un- 
der-currents,"  some  of  which,  rolling  over  the  rug- 
ged surface  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath,  tear  up 
the  surface  waters  which  are  super-imposed,  and 
oceasioa  those  strange  "  overfalls,"  or  "  ripps," 
whose  waves,  even  in  calm  weather,  will  throw 
their  crests  upon  the  decks  of  tall  ships,  and  the 
force  and  direction  of  which  the  inquiring  mariner 
may  occasionally  ascertain,  by  lowering  objects 
down  through  the  ocean,  until  they  are  gripped 
and  swept  away  in  the  submarine  river. 

Capitally  do  the  ofiicers  of  the  United  States 
brig  Dolphin  describe  such  a  recent  experiment. 
They  sent  a  log  of  wood  five  hundred  fathoms 
down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  attached  a  cask  as  a 
float  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line.  Down  sinks 
the  loaded  log  of  wood  through  the  still  depths  of 
the  upper  waters,  until  it  strikes  a  seam  of  under- 
current. It  is  then  at  once  grasped  by  myste- 
rious hands,  and,  to  the  astonisbment  of  the  sitters 
in  the  boat,  the  float  moves  off  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile,  and  sometimes  two  miles  an  hour,  up  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  and  in  spite  of  the  wash  of  the 
sea  !  Well  might  the  blue  jackets  rub  their  eyes, 
and  wonder  what  monster  of  the  deep  had  swal- 
lowed the  tough  bait,  and  doubt  the  explanatioc 
given  by  their  ofiicers ;  for  even  we,  who  may  daily 
witness  two  currents  of  air  overhead,  carrying  the 
clouds  in  opposite  directions,  or  observe  the  moun- 
tain tops  lashed  by  a  storm,  whilst  the  valley  re- 
joices  in  calm,  cannot  help  expressing  admiration 
and  wonder  at  a  system  of  circulation  in  the  ocean 
more  grand,  because  more  mysterious  than  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  winds. — Blackwood. 


The  Zodiacal  Light. — This  phenomenon,  to 
which  M.  Faye  has  recently  called  the  attention  of 
the  French  ofiicers  now  in  Mexico,  consists  of  a 
cone  of  whitish  light,  having  the  sun  for  its  base, 
and  generally  perceptible  at  sunrise  and  sun.set, 
during  the  equinoxes.  In  our  latitudes,  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  but  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  equa- 
tor, the  more  remarkable  is  the  splendor  of  the 
phenomenon.  Within  the  tropics  it  is  almost  per- 
manent. The  most  singular  theories  have  been 
imagined  to  explain  the  appearance  of  this  cone  in 
the  heavens.  Some  have  considered  it  a  kind  of  per- 
spective projection  on  the  celestial  canopy  of  one 
or  more  rings  of  cosmical  matter,  circulating  round 
the  sun,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Saturn's  rings 
live  around  that  planet.  According  to  others, 
the  zodiacal  light  is  simply  an  immense  solar  at- 
mosphere, strongly  depressed,  of  a  lenticular  form, 
and  constituting  the  matter  which  feeds  the  sun. 
This  is  the  theory  of  Messrs.  Mayer,  Waterton,  and 
Thomson.  Others  again,  consider  the  phenomenon 
to  be  purely  terrestrial.  Lastly,  G.  Jones,  of  the 
United  States,  imagines  the  zodiacal  light  to  be 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  very  fine  ring  of  ne- 
bulous matter  circulating  round  the  earth,  aud 
within  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Which  of  all  these 
lews  is  the  true  one,  further  observation  will  de- 
cide. 

Creating  power  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
but  converting  power  frames  the  new  creature  out 
of  something  worse  than  uothin";- 


Cattse  for  Sorroio  and  Heaviyiess. — Our  littl  i 
Society  has  been  from  the  beginning,  as  a  garde  i 
enclosed  by  our  wholesome  discipline,  but  how  havi 
we  slept  whilst  the  enemy  has  made  great  eti 
croachments,  and  broken  down  our  wall  in  man  j 
instances,  and  caused  the  living  to  go  heavily  o:> 
their  way.  The  spirit  of  a  suffering  Lord  in  thj 
hearts  of  his  people,  leads  to  an  inward  exercis'l 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Thus,  when  we  be  I 
hold  a  visited  people,  entangled  by  the  things  o 
this  world,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  be 
ng  faithful  examples  to  others,  sorrow  and  heavi 
ness  arc  often  experienced  ;  and  so,  in  measure,  isj 
filled  up  that  which  remains  of  the  sufferings  o ' 
Christ.  Can  our  hearts  endure  or  our  hands  be^ 
strong,  if  we  desert  a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  tumi 
away  from  a  work  in  which  so  many  have  patientlj 
labored.— ilia/-?/  Hagger.     F.  L.,  vol.  7,  ;;.  449.  ' 

Natural  Wonders  of  Eentitchy. — The  geological' 
formation  of  the  country  is  singular.  Ponds  with  ! 
10  visible  inlet  or  outlet  are  very  frequent.  Holes 
n  the  ground,  called  "sink  holes,"  are  very  com-j: 
mon  ;  and  some  of  these  lead  to  the  great  cavesi 
which  abound  in  this  region.  Boys  pick  up  load-' 
tone  from  the  ground  at  most  any  point.  Survey- 
ors are  often  troubled  from  this  cause.  "  Sink' 
Holes"  extend  into  the  earth  from  ten  to  three! 
hundred  feet,  with  sometimes  a  spring  or  small  i 
stream  at  the  bottom.  Two  of  these,  near  Mum-' 
fordsville,  excite  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  One,, 
on  an  eminence  called  the  Frenchman's  Knob,  has 
been  descended  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
without  discovering  any  indication  of  a  bottom. 
Another,  near  the  town,  is  some  seventy-five  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  inclines  like  a  funnel 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  At  this  point  is  an  j 
aperture  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  leading  to  un-; 
known  depths  below.  A  stone  or  rock  cast  in  re- 
turns no  sound  indicative  of  having  found  bottom.  \ 
Near  the  same  place  is  a  spring  that  rises  some 
twelve  inches  at  noon  every  day  with  as  great 
regularity  as  the  sun  passes  the  zenith. 


Shoddy  Explained. — A  London  correspondent  i 
of  the  New    York   World  writes:     "You   have: 
heard  not  a  little  about  '  shoddy.'     J.  Rhodes,  of  ; 
Merley,  near  Leeds,  England,  exhibits  in  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  a  compact  machine  for  per-  j 
forming  the  first  process  toward  converting  old  rags  ; 
into  new  cloth.     The  stuff  here  produced  is  called  , 
'  Mungo,'  a  better  kind  of  '  devil's  dust.'     The  , 
fibre  of  the  latter  is  extremely  short,  so  short  as  to  ' 
give  it  the  name  of  dust.     The  mungo  is  larger  - 
tibered.     It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of, 
all  the  commoner  cloths  now  made  in  England,^ ; 
and  mungo  may  bo  said  to  be  the  principal  wear 
of  seven-tenths  of  the  English  people.     Any  body  ' 
who  buys  a  ten  dollar  suit  buys  mungo.     The 
rags  being  cut  in  pieces  three  or  four  inches  square, 
and  placed  in  the  hopper  of  the  rag-grinding  ma- 
chine, are  torn  in  shreds  and  gradually  turned  into  [ 
short  fibres   by   means  of  strong  toothed   comba  i 
which    cross   one    another,   rollers    and    blowers,  j 
Thus  it  comes  out  not  unlike  cotton  batting,  or  j 
more  like  the  stuff  that  accumulates  in  the  corner 
of  your  pocket,  being  the  soft  surface  rubbed  off 
the  material  of  which   your  pocket  is  composed. 
Then  it  passes  into  piercing  machines,  slubbing-  i 
horses,   billeys,  tenderhook   woolleys,   and  shake 
woolleys,  and  finally  comes  out  '  this,'  as  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  machine  said,  taking   me  by  the 
sleeve  of  my  black  broadcloth  coat,  to  my  extreme  i 

gust.     Alas,  alas,  who  ever  more  may  put  his  ; 
trust  in  tailors?"  ■ 

Attending  Religions  Meetings  Carclessh/. — Da-  , 
siring  to  be  with  her  father  alone,  she  told  him  of  - 
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ic  exercise  of  her  miud,  which  she  had  felt  for 

jttondiug  religious  meetings  so  carelessly.  That 
ue  thought  it  was  mockery  to  sit  iu  such  an  iudif- 
:rent  munuer,  and  let  the  things  of  the  world  take 
p  the  attention  of  the  niiud  ;  for  which  she  had 
ilt  uneasiness,  as  much,  she  thought,  as  for  any- 
iing  she  had  done  amiss.  She  signified  that^wheu 
t  times  she  endeavoured  to  be  more  gathered  in 
er  mind,  the  enemy  got  in  and  obstructed  it;  and 
lat  she  found  herself  so  weak  through  unwateh- 
ihiL's.i  at  other  times,  as  not  to  be  able  to  with- 
taud  his  suggestions. — Fro77i  a  memorial  of  Abi- 
ail  liiiigU. 

Salt  in  Michigan. — The  manufacture  of  salt 
romises  to  be  a  large  business  in  Michigan.  The 
xistencc  of  it  on  Sagamore  River  has  been  sus- 

cted  for  some  years,  but  not  actually  discovered 
ntil  last  fall.  The  deposit  is  found  along  the  river 
br  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  It  is  found  at  a 
epth  of  from  300  to  500  feet  by  boring.  Some 
pterprising  individuals  last  fall  sunk  a  shaft  about 
loo  feet  to  a  rock  lying  over  the  salt  deposit,  and 
ben  through  the  rock  200  feet  more,  and  found 
be  strongest  and  purest  kind  of  brine.  It  docs 
(ot  rise  to  the  surface,  but  is  pumped  up,  and  salt 
jiade  from  it  of  the  finest  quality.  The  high 
(rice  of  salt  has  stimulated  enterprise,  and  now 
bout  3,000  barrels  are  made  daily,  with  a  pros- 
lect  that  in  a  year  the  quantity  will  be  doubled, 
t  sells  readily  on  the  ground  for  one  dollar  per 
arrel,  aud  is  chiefly  sent  westward. — N.  Y.  Tri- 
une. 


i  William  Hunt. 

I  The  awakening  calls  of  Divine  Grace  are  granted 
jo  the  children  of  men  at  the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
iuth,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day  of 
heir  natural  lives.     Happy  are    those,  who,  like 

,e  individual  of  whom  we  now  purpose  to  give  a 
iography,  from  very  early  years,  give  up  to  the 
eavcnly  visitations,  and  continue  faithful  to  the 
lose  of  their  earthly  existence.  The  parents  of 
/Villiam  Hunt  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
'lonoquaoy,  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  born 
bout  the  year  1753.  Some  accounts  of  this 
[friend,  speak  of  him  as  being  born  in  Peunsyl- 
•ania;  which  error  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
hat  the  Meeting  of  Blonoquacy  of  which  he  was 
porn  a  member,  was  then  a  branch  of  Philadelphia 
Kearly  Meeting.  When  about  eight  years  of  age. 
It  powerful  visitation  of  awakening  Grace  was  granted 
iiim,  which  appears  to  have  been  under  the  ministry 
f  Ann  Moore.  This  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel, 
vhose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Herbert  or  Harbert, 
vas  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1710. 
\.fter  her  marriage  she  removed  with  her  husband 
0  Bloiioquacy,  where,  after  a  few  years  she  came 
brth  in  the  ministry.  William  Hunt  speaks  of 
icr  as  his  spiritual  mother,  and  she  appears  not 
nly  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  his  first  awaken 
ng,  but  to  have  been  a  nursing  mother  to  him  for 
ome  years.  His  moiher  died  when  he  was  very 
^ouug,  aud  his  father,  when  he  was  about  twelve 
^ears  of  age.  After  this  he  was  taken  to  reside 
vith  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Thoruburg,in  Now 
>arden.  North  Carolina,  who  with  his  wife  were 
ike  parents  to  the  young  boy. 

He  was  deprived  of  his  earthly  parents,  but  the 
Lord  was  as  a  father  to  him ;  and  the  extendings 
)f  Divine  love,  and  the  openings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  greatly  manifested  to  his  mind  w" 
bout  eleven  years  of  age.  It  is  related,  that  he 
[bad  at  that  time  clear  views  granted  him,  of  the 
harmony  of  the  creation,  as  well  as  of  the  won 
derful  workiuK  of  the  Creator  of  all,  for  the  salva 


tion  of  his  creature  man.  As  he  abode  in  faithful- 
I  under  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his 
spiritual  knowledge  increased,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Soon  after 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  him,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  through  humble  watchful  obedience, 
he  became  eminently  useful. 

He  probably  first  spoke  in  this  way,  sometime 
in  the  year  1747.  The  first  indication  we  find  of 
his  travelling  abroad,  was  a  religious  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1752,  he  being  then  about  nine- 
teen years  old.  About  the  closu  of  that  year,  his 
mother  in  the  Truth,  Ann  Moore,  with  her  fellow- 
minister  and  companion,  Sarah  Bolton,  visiting  the 
churches  to  the  South,  gave  William  au  opportunity 
of  being  again  with  her.  Ann  Moore  and  family 
had  removed  back  into  Pennsylvania,  and  she  was, 
at  the  time  she  paid  this  visit,  a  member  of  Abing- 
ton  Blonthly  Meeting,  as  was  also  her  companion. 

After  these  Friends  had  finished  their  visit  to  the 
South,  and  were  returning  home,  William  Hunt 
committed  to  their  care  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  who  resided  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  the 
Province  of  Virginia.  A  few  mouths  afterwards, 
he  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  same  friend,  of 
which  a  copy  has  been  preserved. 

Tenth  of  Fourth  month,  1753. 
My  dear  and  ueU-heloved  Friend: — In  the 
sweetness  and  oneness  of  spirit,  do  I  salute  thee  at 
this  time,  and  also  acquaint  thee,  that  I  am  reason- 
ably well  at  present,  through  Divine  favour;  and 
the  nearness  and  dearness  that  I  feel  to  thee,  cause 
me  oftentimes  to  retire  alone  in  secret,  where  my 
cup  is  made  to  overflow,  and  I  am  near  in  spirit, 
though  absent  in  body,  deprived  of  the  sweet  con- 
versation one  of  another, — which  seems,  I  think, 
the  greatest  enjoyment  we  have  in  this  life.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  and  loving  friend  !  great  has  been  the 
travail  aud  exercise  of  soul  and  spirit  which  I  have 
had  since  I  saw  thy  face.  So  great,  that  some 
times  I  am  ready  to  give  out,  and  conclude  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  go  through  so  fiery  a  trial.  Many 
bitter  cups  I  have  drank,  but  this  seems  the  bitter- 
est that  ever  I  had  ;  provings  within  and  trials 
without.  These  bow  me  very  low  at  times,  so  that 
I  could  desire,  if  it  were  my  dear  Redeemer's  will, 
[that  he  would]  take  me  away  from  this  trouble- 
some world,  which  would  put  a  period  to  all  my 
exercises  and  trials,  where  I  might  remain  with 
Him  forever.  Indeed,  I  find  little  else  but  tribu- 
lation and  trial  in  this  life.  But  my  loving  friend, 
the  Lord  hath  a  glorious  work  for  us  to  do  for  hi 
holy  name  and  truth's  sake  upon  the  earth.  If 
we  can  be  so  wise  as  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  will 
make  us  as  valiants  in  Israel  for  the  cause  of  Truth. 
Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  be  not  discouraged,  be- 
cause of  trials  that  do  abound,  for  know  this,  the 
Lord  will  have  a  proved  people  upon  the  earth, 
who  will  not  turn  their  backs  in  the  day  of  battl 
'J'herefore  let  us  wait  in  true  faith  and  patience  to 
Lear  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks  when  the 
mind  is  brought  down  into  true  silence  of  all  flesh 
drawn  from  earth  heavenward,  to  wait  upon  the 
Divine  Being, — to  feel  the  arising  of  Light  and 
Life  with  dominion,  which  will  give  power  and 
victory  over  every  unclean  spirit; — and  chain  down 
the  old  accuser  of  our  brethren.  So  my  dear  and 
well  esteemed  friend,  in  the  aboundings  of  love 
and  life,  I  write  this,  not  thinking  myself  worthy 
to  advise  thee  on  these  things,  [but  believing  that] 
we  may  communicate  a  little  to  each  other  con- 
cerning our  pilgrimage  through  this  vale  of  tears 
and  tabernacle  of  grief,  for  the  confirmation  and 
consolation  of  each  other  in  the  everlasting  Truth 
of  our  God,  who  hath  made  known  the  riches  of 


his  goodness  to  us.  My  beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ!  let  us  not  think  that  he  hath  forsaken  us, 
because  he  is  pleased  to  bring  us  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  trial,  for  the  purifying  the  inward  man, 
so  that  we  may  be  made  clean  and  fit  temples  for 
the  Lord  of  Life  and  Light  to  dwell  in, — and  [be 
prepared]  to  receive  the  pure  wine  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul.  So,  my  dear 
friend  I  in  the  love  and  life,  I  exhort  thee  to  be  of 
good  cheer  under  thy  trouble  and  exercise.  Not 
[indulging]  in  folly,  but  bear  about  the  marks  of 
our  dear  Redeemer,  in  all  meekness  and  humility, 
knowing  that  all  that  can  happen  to  us  here,  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  crown  of  immortality 
and  eternal  bliss, — which  we  shall  receive  as  a  re- 
ward,— if  we  are  faithful  and  faint  not. 

The  cause,  in  some  measure,  of  my  present  ex- 
ercise, is  that  Satan,  who  labours  every  way  to  lay 
waste  the  heritage  of  God,  hath  sown  his  seed  aud 
raised  discord  among  the  brethren,  to  the  bowing 
down  the  faithful  children  of  the  Most  High.  Oh  ! 
the  bitterness  which  he  hath  caused  in  some  hearts 
against  me.  I  know  not  for  what,  except  it  be  for 
the  trial  of  my  faith. 

I  had  not  read  thy  letter,  neither  first  nor  last, 
when  I  wrote  my  letter  to  thee  by  Ann  Moore. 
When  I  saw  [thy  letter]  I  greatly  rejoiced,  being 
thankful  to  God,  that  he  was  pleased  to  put  it  in 
thy  heart  to  write  for  my  encouragement.  As  for  my 
coming  to  those  parts  next  summer,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  it  rests  with  weight  and  sweetness  upon  my 
mind  to  visit  you  again.  But  I  must  wait  the 
Lord's  due  and  appointed  time,  until  then,  I  dare 
not  move.     I  have  written 

"  Much  more  than  at  the  first  I  did  intend, 
And  yet  I  scarce  can  freely  make  au  end." 

But  I  must  conclude,  Thy  ever  well  wishing 
friend  and  brother  in  the  tribulation  and  patience 
of  Holy  Jesus, 

William  Hunt. 

Remember  my  kind  love  to  all  your  family; — 
in  particular  to  young  David  Tyrrell,  John  Harris 
and  his  sister.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  few 
lines  from  thee  as  often  as  opportunity  permits. 

(To  1)6  coatinuedO 

Curious  Pebtks.—Tho  San  Francisco  Ai/a  Cal- 
ifornia states  that  on  the  ocean  beach  of  Oregon, 
between  Port  Oxford  and  Goose  Bay,  the  surf  is 
continually  casting  up  little  rows  of  variegated 
stones,  prettily  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  sand 
and  water,  and  exhibiting  all  ^the  hues  of  gems. 
They  average  the  size  of  common  beans,  and  are 
generally  transparent,  scintillating  in  the  sunlight 
with  the  colours  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  ame- 
thyst, and  the  emerald.  Sometimes  a  perfectly 
round  one  is  found,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  clear 
as  glass.  After  a  heavy  gale  they  may  be  gathered 
by  the  bushel.  They  are  only  to  be  found  along 
a  stretch  of  coast  about  twenty  miles  in  length. 
In  a  glass  dish  filled  with  water,  and  placed  where 
the  sun  can  strike  obliquely  upon  them,  they  re- 
flect a  variety  of  beautiful  rays,  and  create  a  mi- 
niature rainbow,  or  a  combination  of  light  re- 
sembling one,  in  their  effects. 


What  is  iti  the  Monti. — The  comparative  prox- 
imity of  our  own  satellite,  the  moon,  has  necessarily 
rendered  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  it 
has,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other 
celestial  orbs,  been  subjected  to  the  scrutinizing 
observations  of  the  telescope.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  great  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse,  that 
nobleman  has  frequently  observed  it,  and  its  ap- 
pearance, as  seen  by  the  great  telescope,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Seoresby  :  — 

"  It  appeared  like  a  globe  of  molten  silver,  aud 
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every  object  of  the  extent  of  one  hundred  yards 
was  quite  visible.  Edifices,  therefore,  of  the  size 
of  York  Minster,  or  even  of  the  ruins  of  Whitby 
Abbey,  might  be  easily  perceived  if  they  had  ex- 
isted. But  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
of  that  nature  ;  neither  was  there  any  indication 
of  the  existence  of  water,  or  of  an  atmosphere. 
There  was  a  vast  number  of  extinct  volcauoes, 
several  miles  in  breadth;  through  one  of  them 
there  was  a  line,  in  contiauance  of  one  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  which  ran  in  a 
straight  direction  like  a  railway.  The  general 
appearance,  however,  was  like  one  vast  ruin  of 
nature ;  and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock,  driven 
out  of  the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  bo  laid  at  vari- 
ous distances." 

We  have  here  a  strong,  nay,  a  complete  confir- 
mation of  the  most  interesting  recent  discoveries 
of  the  continental  philosophers,  Maedler  of  Dor- 
pat,  and  Baer  of  Berlin.  The  result  of  their  cu- 
rious and  elaborate  observations  has  been  a  map 
of  what  may  now,  without  a  figure,  be  called 
the  geography  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  surface 
of  that  satellite  has  been  laid  out  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  that  of  our  own  globe.  Of  this  map, 
a  singular  triumph  of  human  ingenuity.  Dr.  Nichol 
has  given  a  reduced  copy,  besides  a  number  of 
plates,  representing  on  a  larger  scale  special  parts 
of  the  surface.  The  general  character  of  the 
moon  is  highly  irregular,  marked  by  huge  moun- 
tains and  pits,  the  height  and  depth  of  which 
have  been  accurately  measured.  About  a  third 
part  only  of  the  surface  presented  to  us  is  compa- 
ratively regular,  this  regular  portion  being  plains, 
and  not  seas,  as  was  formerly  imagined.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  water ;  and  although  astrono- 
mers are  divided  in  opinion  about  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  moon 
is  notin  its  present  state  adapted  for  the  abode  of 
organized  beings.  With  regard  to  the  mountains, 
a  great  number  of  them  are  isolated  peaks,  such 
as  Tenerifi'e ;  mountain  ranges,  of  which  some 
are   also  present 


reach  a  great  elevation,  are  also  present  in  th.. 
moon,  though  not  a  chief  feature  in  its  surface. 
At  least  three-fifths  of  its  surface  are  studded  with 
caverns,  penetrating  its  body,  and  generally  en- 
girt at  the  top  by  a  great  wall  of  rock,  which  is 
serrated  and  often  crowned  by  lofty  peaks.  These 
caverns  or  craters  as  they  are  called,  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  smallest 
visible  space.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  that  as 
they  diminish  in  size  they  increase  in  number.- 
English  Quarterly. 

He  is  truly  good,  who  hath  great  charity;  he  i 
truly  great,  who  is  little  in  his  own  estimation  an 
rates  at  nothing  the  summit  of  worldly  honour;  he 
is  truly  wise,  who  "  counts  all  earthly  things  but  as 
dross,  that  he  may  win  Christ;"  and  he  is  truly 
learned,  who  hath  learned  to  abandon  his  own  will 
and  to  do  the  will  of  GoA.—Iiemjns.  ' 
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SUII.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Fokeic;n.— Liverpool  dates  to  Tentb  month,  25th.  The 
weather  iu  Great  Britain  had  been  very  stormy,  aud 
numerous  marine  disasters  were  reported.  The  Liver- 
pool ship  lieneoolen,  had  been  wrecked,  and  twenty-eight 
of  the  crew  perished.  The  insurance  on  American  ships 
has  advanced  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
the  ravages  of  the  pirate  Alabama. 

Simon  Cameron,  United  States  Minister  to  Rus-^ia  has 
returned  to  the  United  St.atcs  on  a  furJongh.  Ho  says 
that  the  Itussi:ui  nation  continues  friendlylo  the  United 
btatcb,  but  that  in  Lurope  generally,  there  is  a  growing 


feeling  in  favor  of  intervention.  It  is  generally  under 
stood  in  England,  that  a  rebel  naval  attack  on  one  or 
more  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States  is  in 
preparation.  Three  immense  iron-clad  rams,  the  most 
powerful  ever  constructed,  are  building  iu  English  ship- 
yards, for  this  supposed  purpose.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion in  Liverpool,  numbering  nearly  300  members,  who 
provide  funds  to  furnish  vessels  to  run  the  blockade  of 
the  Confederate  ports.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  steady.  Sales  of  the  week,  29,000  bales.  Fair 
Orleans,  29d.  ;  uplands, 27(/.  Stock  in  port,  316,000  bales, 
of  which  16,500  were  American.  The  quotations  for 
breadstuffs  were  nearly  unchanged. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  Emperor  has  assured  his 
ministry  that  there  is  nothing  re-actionary  in  his  present 
policy  respecting  Italy,  but  that  he  declined  to  take  any 
hurried  step  with  regard  to  Rome.  In  consequence  of 
these  assurances,  Persigney  and  Fould  have  consented 
to  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  A  letter  received  in  Paris 
from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  the  13th  ult.,  gives  some  de- 
tail respecting  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Czar  into 
the  administration  of  justice.  Trial  by  jury  is  to  be  es- 
tablished as  it  exists  in  France.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  to  be  completely  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Magi;.trates  have  been  appointed  for  the  exami- 
nation of  criminal  matters.  All  j  udicial  proceedings  are 
to  be  public.  The  judges  hold  their  appointments  for 
life,  and  they  cannot  be  removed  from  one  bench  to  ano- 
ther without  their  own  consent. 

United  States.— TOe  Armt/.~Gea.  M'Clellan  has 
been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  Gen.  Burnside  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  It  is  stated  in  explanation  of  Gen.  M'CIellan's 
removal,  that  he  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  peremp- 
tory orders  of  Gen.  Halleck,  Commander-in-Chief,  by 
whom  he  was  directed,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  rebels  with- 
out delay.  Gen.  Halleck,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  states  that  adequate  supplies  of  all  kinds  had  been 
promptly  sent  to  M'Clellan's  army,  and  thatiu  his  opin- 
ion, there  had  been  no  such  want  of  necessaries,  as  to' 
prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  a  military  commission  to 
meet  at  Cincinnati,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Buel,  iu  reference  to  his  permitting  the  inv.asion  of  Ken- 
tucky by  the  rebels,  his  failure  to  relieve  Mumfordville, 
and  his  operations  generally  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Gen.  Hooker  has  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  Corps,  heretofore  commanded  by 
'-—  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Wash- 
tt  to  stand  his  trial  upon  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Gen.  Pope,  for  misconduct  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run. 

nrffinia.—The  advance  of  the  V.  S.  army  in  Eastern 
Irgiuia,  has  been  attended  by  a  number  of  partial  en- 
gagements, in  most  of  which  the  rebels  were  defeated. 
■Vt  the  close  of  last  week,  the  division  of  Gen.  Pleasanton 
had  reached  Little  Washingtoa,  iu  Culpepper  County,  and 
Gen.  Bayard  had  reached  the  Rappahannock  river,' and 
held  the  bridge  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  certainly  known  of  the  position  of 
the  main  rebel  army,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  left 
Winchester,  aud  to  be  concentrated  around  Gordonsville. 
It  is  rumoured  that  it  has  been  reinforced  from  Bragg's 
army  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  The  Kanawha  Valley,  Wes- 
tern Virginia,  has  been  again  occupied  by  the  United 
States  forces. 

Mrlh  Carolma.—Oa  the  29th  ult.,  an  expedition  of 
1200  men,  and  several  gun  boats,  left  Newbern,  partly 
hy  land  and  partly  by  water,  and  which  it  was  conjec- 
tured, w.as  destined  for  Goldsboro. 

South  Carolina.— Lite  advices  from  Port  Royal,  state 
that  yellow  fever  was  making  sad  ravages  among  the  U. 
S.  troops.  Gen.  Mitchell,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
officers  had  died  of  the  disease.  Gen.  Hunter  has  been 
ordered  to  South  Carolina,  as  Gen.  Mitchell's  successor. 
Kcnlttchj.— The  rebels  are  reported  as  having  crossed 
from  Tennessee  with  a  large  foraging  train  into  Whitley 
County,  Ky.,  to  forage  that  county,  and  along  the  Cum- 
berland river.  Seventeen  hund^-ed  rebel  prisoners  taken 
by  Gen.  Buel,  were  about  to  be  sent  by  water  to  Vicks- 
burg.  There  were  about  1000  more  prisoners  to  be 
sent  to  the  same  place. 

Tennessee  and  Mississippi. — A  large  rebel  force,  com- 
luauded  by  John  C.  Breckenridge,  recently  made  an  at- 
tack upon  Nashville,  but  were  repulsed  by  Gen.  Negley. 
Maj.  Gen.  M'Cook's  division  of  the  army  of  Kentucky  is 
reported  to  have  since  reached  Nashville.  A  rebel  army 
of  50,000  men  is  reported  to  be  collected  at  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.  At  the  latest  dates,  a  large  portion  of  Gen  Grant's 
army  was  moving  in  that  direction  for  the  purpose  of 
ilislodging  them. 
Missouri.— la  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  forage  in 


Arkansas,  the  army  of  Gen.  Schofield  has  moved  back  '■ 
into  Missouri.  The  rebels  do  not  appear  to  be  making  ' 
attempts  to  repossess  themselves  of  any  part  of  Missouri. ' 
The  surrender  of  Harpers  Fa-ry.—the  military  com-  I 
mission  appointed  by  the  government,  to  investigate  the  , 
conduct  of  certain  officers,  aud  the  circumstances  at-  ' 
tending  the  surrender  of  Harpers  Ferry,  have  made  their  ' 
report.    Col.  Ford,  who  commanded  on  Maryland  heii'hts  * 


!  severely  censured,  and  his  dismissal  from  the 


recommended.  Col.  Miles,  the  officer  in  chief  coral  1 
maud,  was  killed  after  the  surrender  was  made.  The' 
commission  say  the  testimony  was  unanimous  as  to  hia  I 
incapacity,  amounting  almost  to  imbecility,  aud  showing  ' 
his  utter  unfitness  for  such  a  responsible  post.  Major  '■ 
Gen.  Wool,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  is  censured  for 
his  conduct,  as  is  also  Gen.  M'Clellan,  who  the  commia-  \ 
sioners  say  could,  and  should  have  relieved  and  pro- 
tected Harpers  Feriy,  but  failed  to  do  so  from  the  ex-  ■ 
treme  tardiness  of  his  movements.  \ 

The  Minnesota  Indians. — The  military  commission  sit-  ^ 
ling  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  on  ttie  cases  of  those  ! 
Indians  engaged  iu  the  late  mass.icres  in  Minnesota,  has  '• 
found  over  three  hundred  of  tbem  guilty,  and  condemned  . 
them  to  death  by  hanging.  The  sentence  it  is  said  will  ■ 
be  executed,  unless  the  authorities  at  Washingtou  di-  ■ 
rect  otherwise. 

The  Telegraph  to  the  Pacific— Ou  the  6th  inst.,  a  mea-  I 
sage  was  sent  from  New  York  to  the  associated  press  of  1 
California,  which  went  direct  from  New  York  to  San  i 
Francisco.  The  message  was  transmitted  between  four  \ 
and  five  o'clock,  and  an  answer  was  received  in  New  ' 
Y'ork  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  being  telegraphed  ! 
direct  from  San  Francisco  without  repetition.  The  dis-  < 
tance  is  3500  miles,  being  the  largest  circuit  ever  worked.  1 
The  returning  message  was  of  considerable  length,  de- 
tailing the  events  of  the  day.  I 

Kew  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  300. 

Philadelphia.— UoTtaWty  last  week,  247. 

The  Markets,  ^-c.-New  Tori.— The  immediate  effect 
of  the  News  of  Gen.  M'Clellan's  removal  from  the  . 
mand  of  the  army,  was  a  rise  in  gold,  and  a  fall  in  the 
public  securities.     It  was,  however,  believed  the  panic 
was  groundless,  and  would  quickly  subside.     Gold  rose 
iwo  per  cent.,  selling  at  133.V.     Foreign  Exchange  sold 
at  146J  a  147;  U.  S.  sixes,'l881,    103;   7.30  Treasury 
notes,  103J  a  104.     Ou  the  10th  inst.,  cotton  sold  at  60 
cts.  a  62  cts. ;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  §1.20  a  §1.27  ;  red 
winter  western,  §1.40  a  §1.45;  white  Michigan,  S1.5( 
81.58  ;  oats,  60  cts.  a  64  cts. ;  mixed  corn,  71  cts.  a 
cts.     P/«7a*/;>Ai3.— Pennsylvania  red   wheat,  gl.45 
§1.46;  southern,  §1.50  a  §1.52;  white,  §1.65;  rye  §1. 
yellow  corn,  75  cts.:  barley,  §1.50  ;  oats,  40  cts  a  42  cU. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  A.  Garretson,  0.,  for  Jos.  Edgerton,  §2, 
vol.  36 ;  from  Jas.  Elfreth,  N.  J.,  §2,  vol  36 ;  from  Smith 
Upton,  Mary  Upton,  A.  M.  Underbill  and  Esther  Gritiin, 
N.  Y.,  §2  each,  vol.  36  ;  from  Phebe  Grifl5n,  N.  Y.  §2  to 
No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  from  E.  HoUingsworth,  0.,  for  Hannah 
M.  Penrose,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Pelatiah  Gove,  Vt.,  §2,  vol. 
35,  and  for  B.  Taber,  M.  D.,  §2,  vol.  36  ;  from  I.  N.  Vail, 
0.,  for  M.  WiUits,  Jno.  Hoyle  and  Jno.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  S2 
each,  vol.  36. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIUD  WARD,   PUILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.WoRTHisQ- 
T0.\,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Gharlks  Ellis,  CWA 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  ou  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends  Meeting  House 
on  Sixth  St.,  Richard  W.  Bacon  and  Elizabeth  C. 
Thomas,  daughter  of  the  late  AVilliam  Thora.as. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  1S62,  iu  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  Margaret,  wife  of  Joseph  Hea- 
cock,  a  member  of  Greenwood  Meeting,  Columbia  Co.. 
Pa.  ' 

,  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in   this  c 

Dr.  Isaac  Remington,  M.  D.,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  o 
age. 

,  on  the  7th  inst.,  iu  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 

her  .age,  Jane  Johnson,  long  an  elder  of  the  >ionthlj 
Meeting  of  the  Western  District. 

WM.    U.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers." 

Tho  Pizzo  Bernina, 

!y  Edwaud  Shirley  Kennedy,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

A.fter  an  easy  walk  from  the  high  road  of  about 
iee  hours,  we  reached  at  six  o'clock  iii  the  even- 
the  so-called  chalet  of  Boval,  situated  at  a 
ht  of  some  9000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the 
We  were  but  justin  time ;  almost  immediately 
i  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  The  vapoury 
ka  whirled  to  and  fro,  and  writhing,  as  if  in 
■pDj,  beneath  the  blast,  were  contorted  iuto  the 
jst  fantastic  forms  :  while  lightning  played  and 
mder  rolled  around.  The  chalet,  erected  in  the 
iQted  aho-montana  style  of  architecture,  opened 
Jwide  as  it  could  its  sheltering  portals.  It  was 
jirely  deserted.  The  wind  whistled  through  the 
pnies  of  the  stony  walls;  the  fir-beams  creaked 
iltheir  uneasy  beds ;  the  wooden  shingles  rattled 
ijthe  roof;  the  rain  drops  pattered  on  the  earthen 
Ibr ;  and  the  log-fire,  freshly  kindled,  filled  the 
|elling  with  pungent  smoke. 
The  five — guides  and  travellers — completely 
M  the  hut ;  at  least  Hardy  and  I  had  indulged 
fselves  in  that  persuasion.  Presently,  however, 
!:  two  herdsmen  of  the  spot  appeared  upon  the 
ine — fine-looking  fellows  of  the  Bergamesque 
presenting  a  marked  contra.st  to  their  brethren 
the  western  parts  of  Switzerland,  with  bright 
k  eyes,  wide  powerful  jaws,  white  promiuent 
h,  and  manly  independent  bearing.  They  wore 
h  conical  bats  on  their  heads,  and  clattering 
aden  sabots  on  their  feet;  short  black  pipes  in 
ir  mouths  harmonized  with  their  dark  brown 
iturcs,  and  long  black  cloaks  on  their  shoulders 
10  violent  contrast  to  their  dark  brown  legs. 
eir  high  conical  hats  and  the  long  black  cloaks 
■e  dripping  wet.  We  could  not  refuse  their 
ers  the  use  of  their  own  familiar  home,  and 
ordingly  they  entered  in.  The  goatherd  and 
shepherd  were  followed  by  the  goats  and  the 
:ep;  they  likewise  entered  in.  These  were  closely 
owed  by  a  she-ass  and  her  foal.  Hospitality 
Id  be  stretched  no  further.  There  is  a  limit  to 
rytbing,cxceptitbotoaniuCnite  nsecudingserios, 
to  the  love  with  which  such  a  series  is  regarded 
the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Hardy  is 
urally  more  impatient  than  I ;  he  accordingly 
elltd  his  pole  and  charged  the  latest  intruders. 


His  relatives  fled  ;  but  lo  !  he  made  a  discovery. 
The  western  sky  was  beginning  to  glow  with  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  thick  darkness  and 
vapour  were  slowly  rolling  away  to  the  cast. 

We  quickly  emerged  into  the  open  ;  stores  were 
unpacked  and  preparations  made  for  the  evening 
meal.  For  the  first  time  we  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  a  survey  of  our  position.  Conspicu- 
ously in  the  foreground,  rising  from  a  bed  of  moss 
and  Alpine  roses,  and  partially  clad  with  lichen 
of  varied  hue,  a  huge  irregular  mass  of  rock  ar- 
rested attention.  At  a  rough  estimate  it  was  150 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  a  broken  and  par- 
tially level  surface,  cleft  and  indented  with  numer- 
ous fissures  and  depressions.  Standing  upon  this 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  our  po-sition  was  not  dissimilar 
from  that  occupied  by  a  visitor  to  the  Montanvert 
at  Chamounix,  save  that  we  were  at  a  higher  ele- 
vation, and  that  our  prospect  was  of  a  more  exten- 
sive character.  Looking  backwards  towards  the 
north,  the  eye,  following  the  whole  lower  course  of 
the  Mortcratsch  glacier,  could  discern,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  six  miles,  the  abrupt  termination 
which  marked  the  ridge  of  its  final  ice-fall,  and 
beyond  this  spot,  the  high  road  of  the  Bernina  pass 
winding  between  the  ba.ses  of  the  Languard  and 
the  Diavolezza.  Towards  the  west  the  rook  upon 
which  we  stood  rose  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
general  slope  of  the  ground,  forming  a  shelter  to 
our  hut,  which,  nestling  against  its  side,  seemed, 
from  its  prevailing  colours  and  general  appearance, 
to  form  but  a  portion  of  the  whole.  Uu  the  east, 
the  rook  went  precipitously  down,  and  almost  over- 
hung the  glacier  some  500  feet  below.  Turning 
our  faces  southwards,  we  could  trace  the  upward 
course  of  the  glacier,  with  its  ice-falls  and  its  berg- 
schrunds,  its  broken  moraines  and  its  shattered 
islets  of  rugged  rock  ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
grand  irregular  semicircle  of  snowy  peaks.  On  the 
left  of  this  amphitheatre  rose  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Pers  and  the  Pizzo  Cambrena;  in  the  centre 
towered  up  Pizzo  di  Palii,  Pizzo  Zupo,  and  the 
crags  of  the  Crasta  Giizza  ;  while  the  shoulders  and 
ridges  that  fell  away  on  our  right  were  the  outly- 
ing buttresses  of  the  Pizzo  Bernina  itself. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  watch  from  this  elevated 
spot  the  tempest's  departing  squadrons,  as  they 
fled  before  the  rays  of  the  western  sun.  Even  in 
retreat  they  yielded  not  without  a  struggle,  but 
hurled  their  Parthian  missiles  against  their  con- 
queror, as  flash  and  report,  though  at  over  longer 
intervals,  proved  that  tho  artillery  of  the  storm  was 
not  yet  silenced.  And  now,  even  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  all  above  is  clear  in  azure-bright- 
ness, ho  who  has  driven  off  the  hosts  of  darkne.-is, 
the  mighty  sun  himself,  sinks  to  rest.  We  who 
have  witnessed  this  manifestation  of  his  power,  are 
not  admitted  to  behold  the  splendour  of  his  impe- 
rial throne  ;  but  glorious  radiants,  glittering  corus- 
cations from  his  triumphal  crown,  crimson  and 
purple  (nnblems  streamed  with  gold,  strike  upwards, 
and  proclaim  upon  the  battle-field  itself,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  heaven,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  day 
belongs. 

The  murky  darkness  of  the  storm  has  passed 
away,  but  oven  while  we  look  aruuud,  the  last  liu- 


gering  light  of  day  is  rapidly  waning.  The  mel- 
lowed softness  of  the  evening  twilight,  while  tho 
air  is  unrufllad  by  the  slightest  breath  and  the  sky 
is  illumined  by  a  thousand  twinkling  stars,  is  shed 
upwards  upon  the  scene.  Now  another  and  a 
deeper  darkness  enshrouds  us.  The  living  lights 
of  space  that  burn  like  ether-floating  lamps,  alone 
are  visible ;  for  even  the  whitened  peaks  around 
— the  last  to  disappear — are  hidden  from  our  sight. 

The  guides  now  kindled,  with  tho  pine-logs  that 
they  have  carried  up  with  them,  a  huge  bonfire  in 
the  centre  of  our  rook.  The  whole  party  at  this 
time  consisted  of  seven  ;  the  three  guides,  the  two 
herdsmen.  Hardy,  and  myself,  and  all  of  us  negli- 
gently threw  ourselves  down  upon  the  rock,  where, 
wrapped  in  cloaks  and  rugs,  we  formed  a  pictur- 
esque group.  Here  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night. 
The  fire  crackled  and  sparkled,  the  men  smoked 
their  pipes,  and,  to  add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  even- 
ing, soon  broke  forth  into  songs  and  merriment.  It 
has  been  mentioned  already  that  our  associates 
were  of  Bergamesque  extraction.  Can  it  be,  that 
the  influence  of  Donizetti  of  Bergamot  was  thus 
widely  diffused  among  his  countrymen,  and  that 
through  the  herdsmen's  strains  there  floated  musi- 
cally the  master's  melody  ?  At  times  all  would, 
with  tacit  consent,  relapse  into  utter  silence,  and 
then  it  was  that  a  soothing,  and  almost  a  melan- 
choly feeling,  would  steal  over  us  as  we  lay,  far 
from  the  usual  haunts  of  men,  with  every  object  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable darkness.  At  times  a  film  would  arise  and 
almost  suspend  the  sense  of  vision,  at  times  a  sha- 
dowy light  diffused  itself  in  a  vague,  unearthly 
way ;  and  then,  while  the  lamps  of  heaven  hung 
suspended  from  the  deep  dark  vault  above,  around 
us  there  seemed  to  tower  up  to  a  preternatura. 
height  tho  weird  and  spectral  forms  of  ghost-like 
mountains. 

I  was  pensively  watching  a  white  and  shapeless 
mass  floating  high  up  in  heaven,  and  dreamily 
speculating  whether  it  were  a  cloudlet,  or  a  snowy 
peak  deprived  by  darkness  of  all  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  earth  beneath  when  suddenly  its 
upper  limit  was  edged  with  golden  brilliancy.  It 
was  the  moon  herself;  and  soon  the  full  orb  arose, 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  every  object  around. 
The  expiring  embers  were  rekindled  ;  a  dead  juni- 
per tree  was  thrown  upon  the  burning  pile,  and 
ten  thousand  glittering  sparks,  red,  yellow,  and 
purple,  were  carried  aloft.  Our  spirits  rose,  and 
all,  thoroughly  aroused,  looked  forward  with  hopes 
of  success  to  our  ascent. 

All  feeling  of  sleepiness  had  vanished,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  guides  seized  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  recommended  us  to  turn  in  for  the 
night.  Under  the  circumstances  it  appeared  ra- 
ther a  facetious  suggestion.  However,  it  was  half- 
past  ten,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  hut,  one  quarter 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  kiud  of  scaffold,  that, 
raised  about  three  and  a  half  feet  altove  the  floor, 
did  duty  as  a  bedstead.  Upon  this  couch  Hardy 
and  I  reclined.  It  was  certainly  a  change  for  the 
better.  Our  eyelids  were  becoming  heavy,  when 
we  were  startled  by  a  plaintive  whine.  A  small 
white  dog,  with  three  sightless  puppies,   nestled 
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in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  the  crj  had 
been  elicited  as  one  of  the  hinds,  throwing  himself 
down  in  too  great  proximity  to  the  nursery,  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  rising  canine  generation. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  again  in  a  dreamy  doz- 
ing state,  and  past  scenes  recalled  themselves  to 
memory.  How  many  a  time  had  I  sought  to  stretch 
my  limbs  upon  these  uneasy  troughs,  dignified  by 
the  natives  with  the  name  of  beds  !  Menjories  of 
many  similar  scenes  thronged  tlie  mind,  as  I  now 
found  myself  again  in  similar  circumstances.  Hi 
the  features  of  these  spots  are  again  and  again  i 
peated — the  old  familiar  low  central-spiked  stools, 
— the  well-known  dull  humming  sound  of  half- 
suppressed  voices — the  same  fitlul  glare  from  the 
pine-log  fire,  as  the  uutended  embers  crumble  to- 
gether ! 

I  seemed  at  times  to  be  at  Boval ;  at  other  times 
to  be  in  spots  far  removed.  The  deluding  power 
of  the  enchanter  obtained  the  mastery,  and,  obe- 
dient to  the  spell  of  his  resistless  wand,  I  was  trans- 
ported to  the  now  well-frequented  hut  upon  the 
Col  du  Mont  Rouge.  It  was  the  recollection  of  an 
excursion  in  1654,  during  which  we  had  there 
taken  refuge  for  the  night.  Stevenson  and  I,  hav- 
ing made  ourselves  comfortable,  had  commenced 
our  evening  meal ;  but  our  companion  Aiuslie  had 
departed  upon  an  exploring  expedition.  Time  had 
however  elapsed,  and  we  began  to  think  that  he 
ought  to  make  his  appearance  ;  the  reflection,  how- 
ever, did  not  greatly  disturb  us,  for  we  had  confi- 
dence in  his  powers.  But,  while  cogitating  upon 
his  absence,  it  unexpectedly  became  our  turn  to 
feel  that  some  evil  was  about  to  happen  to  our- 
selves; for  most  fearful  sounds — hollow,  crackling, 
rumbling — surround  us  ;  while  detached  fragments 
of  the  roof  fall  in  and  sadly  damage  our  steaming 
mess  of  hot  bread  and  milk.  Is  it  an  avalanche? 
Is  it  an  earthquake?  Is  it  a  tempest  that  has  sud- 
denly arisen  ?  And  what  too  has  become  of  our  poor 
friend  Ainslie?  Thick  darkness  has  lowered  down, 
without  warning,  upon  the  earth;  overhead  we 
bear  that  pattering  of  heavy  drops  which  presages 
a  hurricane  ;  while  on  every  side  yawn  vast  chasms 
and  precipices  of  unknown  depth.  Aiuslie,  how- 
ever, though  quite  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  spot,  well  knows  the  true  direction  of  the 
chfilet,  and  is  slowly  and  carefully  advancing.  He 
is  soon  on  treacherous  ground,  for  the  good  alpen- 
stock penetrates  through  the  rotten  surface.  A 
few  seconds  more,  and  further  progress  is  impossi- 
ble. In  vain  he  probes  ahead,  to  the  right  hand, 
and  to  the  left ;  on  each  side  the  stock  pierces  the 
rotten  surface,  and  in  front,  even  at  his  very  feet, 
it  goes  down  into  a  precipice  of  unknown  depth. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  gone  forth,  lantern 
in  hand,  in  search  of  our  poor  lost  friend;  and 
find  him — on  the  gable-end  of  the  hut,  uncon- 
sciously poking  down  the  stones  of  the  roof  into 
our  moss  of  pottage.  Thus  we  discover  the  cause 
of  the  threatened  tempest. 

(To  bo  coutiuut'ij.) 


A  good  word  for  the  Skiaik. — And  now  that 
we  have  taken  it  upon  us  to  look  up  the  humble 
helpers  of  the  farm,  we  must  say  a  good  word  in 
behalf  of  that  much-abused  animal,  the  Mephitis 
Americana.  You  think  at  once  of  his  bad  name, 
of  the  eggs  he  has  stolen,  of  the  setting  hens  and 
turkeys  he  has  broken  up,  of  the  roosts  he  has  in- 
vaded, and  the  breezes  he  has  polluted.  The  skunk 
is  guilty  of  some  niisdemeauor.s,  as  all  useful  ani- 
mals arc.  The  cat  catches  your  chickens  ;  the  dog 
runs  mad,  and  destroys  man  and  beasts  with  his 
virus;  the  horse  runs  away,  smashes  the  carriane, 
and  breaks  your  bones;  the  cow  breaks  down  t1ie 
shrubbery  with  her  wicked  horns,  and  the  hogs 


get  into  the  corn.  They  are  all  very  good  crea- 
tures in  their  place,  not  so  good  out  of  it.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  our  hero.  Possibly,  the  hen- 
roost might  have  been  made  proof  against  vermin, 
and  the  fowls  might  have  been  confined  to  a  yard 
— to  your  prodt  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  eggs. 
If  the  eggs  were  out  of  place,  the  wandering  ani- 
mal, whose  instinct  prompts  him  to  eat  eggs, 
wherever  he  finds  them,  is  hardly  so  much  to  blame 
as  the  owner  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  which  you 
leave  at  loose  ends  are  only  a  fair  compensation 
for  his  services.  All  summer  long  he  roams  your 
pastures  at  night,  picking  up  beetles  and  grubs, 
poking  with  his  nose  potato  hills  where  many  worms 
are  at  work.  He  is  after  the  grubs,  not  the  tu- 
bers. He  takes  possession  of  the  apartments  of  the 
woodchuck,  who  has  quartered  himself  and  family 
upon  your  clover  field  or  garden,  and  makes  short 
work  with  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  that 
unmitigated  nuisance.  With  this  white-backed 
sentinel  around,  you  can  grow  clover  in  peace,  and 
the  young  turnips  will  flourish.  Your  beans  will 
not  be  prematurely  snapped,  and  your  garden  sauce 
will  be  safe  from  other  vermin.  The  most  care- 
less observation  of  his  habits  shows  that  he  lives 
almost  exclusively  upon  insects.  While  you  sleep 
he  is  busy  doing  your  work,  helping  to  destroy 
your  enemies.  In  any  fair  account  kept  with  him, 
the  balance  must  be  struck  in  his  favour.  Thus 
among  the  animals  we  often  find  friends  under  the 
most  unpromising  appearances,  and  badly-abused 
men  are  not  unfrcquently  the  benefactors  of  so- 
ciety.— Am.  Ag. 

Parkesinc. — This  article  is  so  completely  in  its 
infancy,  that  it  is  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
and  for  that  reason  hardly  attracts  the  attention  it 
merits.  It  is  a  substance  of  gluey  aspect,  with  cer- 
tain phases  of  character  which  suggest  cheap  and 
inferior  confectionery.  Parkesine  is  obtained  by 
combining  oil,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  colodion,  in 
certain  proportions.  A  hardened  mass  is  the  re- 
sult, which  solidifies  immediately.  It  is  then  ca- 
pable of  being  used  for  nearly  every  purpose  to 
which  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  can  be  ap- 
plied, with  the  additional  advantages  of  being  ex- 
cessively hard  and  indestructible, "besides  being — 
in  thin  plates — perfectly  transparent.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  coloured,  either  with  an  opaque 
pigment  cr  a  transparent  colour.  It  forms  a  var- 
nish coloured  or  not,  which  is  perfectly  hard  and 
impervious  to  moisture.  For  buttons,  combs,  knife- 
handles,  and  all  other  articles  for  which  horn  and 
ivory  are  generally  employed,  it  is  singularly  valu- 
able, as  it  is  not  only  capable  of  being  moulded 
into  any  required  form,  but  possesses  a  hardness 
equal  to  iron.  Its  insulating  properties  are  very 
great,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  indestructible  by 
damp.  The  inventor  has  not  yet  completed  his 
experiments  on  its  uses,  but  it  seems  diflicult  to 
put  a  limit  to  them,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  parkesinc  can  be  made  for  a  few  cents 
a  pound. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Times. 

Curiosities  of  Nature. — Among  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  costly  style  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washingtoa,  is  one  on  the  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  which  live  on  and  in  the  human  body. 
It  describes  quite  a  number  of  insects.  The  ani- 
mal which  produces  the  disease  called  itch,  is  illus- 
trated by  an  engraving  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  shows  not  only  tiie  ugly  little  fellow's  body 
and  legs,  but  his  very  toes,  although  the  animal 
himself  is  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
When  Lieutenant  Berryman  was  soundino-  the 
ocean,  preparatory  to  laying  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, the  (juill  at  the  end  of  the  sounding  Hue 


brought  up  mud,  which,  on  being  dried,  became' 
powder  so  fine,  that  on  rubbing  it  between  i, 
thumb  and  finger,  it  disappeared  in  the  crevices  \ 
the  skin.  On  placing  this  dust  under  the  micr, 
scope,  it  was  discovered  to  consist  of  millions  1 
perfect  shells,  each  of  which  had  a  living  animal, 


William  HnDt. 

CCoLtiQued  from  page  S7.) 

William  Hunt,  we  may  observe,  speaks  of  \\ 
great  trials  and  baptisms  in  this  letter.  It  : 
doubt,  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  and  m\ 
dom,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  should  be  met- 
out  to  the  strong  minded,  fervent-spirited  labourel 
in  his  gospel.  These  are,  no  doubt,  intended  i 
keep  such  humble,  to  render  them  meek  ai 
watchful  over  themselves.  Those  who  think  ai 
speak  strongly,  are  apt  to  make  themselves  en' 
mies,  or  at  least  to  awaken  unpleasant  feelings  ;, 
the  minds  of  those  who  teel  that  their  actions  ai 
reproved  by  them.  Such  have  great  need  of  beii, 
often  in  the  Lord's  softening  furnace,  that  the 
manner  of  reproof  may  be  mollified,  their  bean 
softened,  and  in  a  sense  of  their  own  weaknesae; 
that  they  may  learn  to  exercise  great  charity  ti, 
wards  those,  for  whose  everlasting  welfare  they  ai' 
constrained  to  labour  fervently.  ' 

Either  in  the  year  1752  or  1753,  William  Hui; 
was  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  an- 
others  settled  on  the  Pedee,  in  South  Carolini 
having  for  a  companion,  William  Hoggatt.  ]; 
part  of  the  journey,  at  least,  he  had  the  compaD^ 
of  that  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  Abiga 
Pike,  of  Cane  Creek,  who  with  Martha  Thornto 
were  engaged  on  a  similar  errand  of  gospel  lov 
Of  this  journey,  the  first  part  is  lost,  the  part  pn, 
served  commences  the  day  they  reached  the  Pede' 

Sixth  month,  27th.  "Next  day  we  rode  aboi 
fifty  miles  to  the  house  of  our  friend,  Thorn; 
Moreman,  who  received  us  very  kindly,  ho  an 
his  family  having  had  a  desire  to  see  some  Frieni 
for  a  long  time.  Blessed  be  God,  who  was  pk;isi: 
to  fill  my  heart  with  deep  supplication  and  pravi 
for  the  preservation  of  his  little  seed  which  he  b;i 
sown  in  the  earth.  Eternal  praise  to  his  wortL 
name.  He  was  pleased  to  favour  me  with  b 
overcoming  love  as  I  rode  along  the  highway.  E 
was  pleased  to  seal  it  to  my  spirit,  before  I  left  a- 
habitation,  that  if  I  would  go,  his  living  prc-em 
should  go  with  me.  Wc  staid  at  Thomas  Mor 
man's  the  next  day,  [28th,]  and  had  a  mettit 
with  the  few  Friends  there.  It  was  a  closely  tn 
ing  meeting,  until  the  Lord's  power  arose  witbli 
and  dominion,  and  then  we  had  a  sweet  solid  tim 
After  meeting,  we  went  home  with  John  Moroma 
and  his  wife,  and  lodged  at  their  house  that  nigh 
Next  day,  [29th,]  we  had  [another]  meeting  i 
Thomas  Moreman's,  which  was  large  for  the  plac 
It  was  close  and  hard  for  some  time,  until  the  Lot 
was  pleased  to  arise  with  his  living  presence,  au 
give  victory  over  the  power  of  darkness.  Aft< 
meeting,  I  and  my  dear  friend,  William  Hotri'at 
went  home  with  Andrew  Moreman,  who  eutc 
tained  us  very  kindly.  The  next  day,  [3Uth,]  fl 
rode  down  the  river  about  43  miles,  to  the  house  > 
Anthony  Pounce.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  h 
wife  entertained  us  kindly,  and  we  lodged  ther 
that  night.  The  next  morning,  [Seventh  mo.  lst| 
I  went  to  sec  him  where  he  was  at  work;  I  to) 
him  my  business ;  he  was  very  willing  to  have  | 
meeting  at  his  house ;  and  we  had  some  discours 
with  which  he  seemed  well  satisfied.  The  ue; 
day,  being  the  first  of  the  week,  and  2iid  of  tl 
Sevejith  month,  we  appointed  a  meeting  at  h 
house.  There  had  never  been  a  Frieuds'mcetic 
in  those  parts  before,  and  the  people  seemed  ver 
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lange  and  restless  a  good  wbile,  until  the  power 
iJGod  gave  victory  over  all.  The  meeting  con- 
ded  with  solid  prayer.  The  uiau  of  the  house, 
nthony  Pounce,]  expressed  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
ictiou  with  the  meeting.  We  then  set  ofi',  and 
urned  up  the  river  about  eight  miles,  to  the 
ise  of  oue  John  Plowman  White,  who  enter- 
led  us  very  kindly  that  night.  Next  morning, 
;d,]  we  went  up  to  John  Crawford's,  about  eight 
ijes,  where  we  had  a  meeting.  It  was  pretty 
jge,  and  the  people  sat  very  still  and  quiet,  con- 
fering  there  never  had  been  one  of  our  meetings 
i|d  there  before.  It  was  a  good  solid  opportunity, 
J  which]  the  Lord's  power  gave  victory  over  all. 
ilerlasting  praises  to  his  worthy  name,  who  gave 
|o  us  an  innocent  boldness  to  declare  his  blessed 
[lith,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power 
ireof.  After  meeting,  the  man  and  his  wite  were 
ty  kind  and  civil  to  us,  and  seemed  well  satisfied. 
)  staid  with  them  and  dined,  and  then  rode 
lut  thirteen  miles  and  lay  that  night.  The 
t  morning,  [4th,]  we  rode  about  twelve  miles 
Thomas  Moreman's  house,  where  we  had  a 
jting,  in  which  the  people  seemed  to  sit  down 
tjiwfulness  before  God.  It  began  with  the  sweet 
rflowiug  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  sprang 
iny  heart  to  those  assembled.  After  we  had 
ilsome  time,  there  came  a  great  cloud  of  dark- 
ies over  the  meeting,  which  lasted  until  a  man 
rj33e  name  was  John  Newberry  rose  to  speak. 
Wer  he  sat  down,  I  was  deeply  concerned  to  speak 
j.inst  a  corrupt  ministry,  aud  feeling  sweet  love 
^ny  heart  to  the  people,  I  invited  them  to  the 
^;e  of  the  true  Shepherd,  which  was  to  be  heard 
rftheir  own  hearts.  After  the  meeting,  John 
^livberry  came  to  us  in  a  contentious  spirit,  and 
&e  many  high  swelling  words,  aud  went  away 
Ifeatisfied.  Blessed  be  God  forevermore,  who  is 
fa  to  make  manifest  the  works  of  darkness,  and 

Jet  his  glorious  power  over  all.     We  staid   next 
■,  [5th,]  with  our  friend,  Thomas  Moreman,  and 
athe  evening  went  home  with  John  Moreman, 
l|3e  miles,    and   lodged   there  that  night.     The 
lit  morning,  [6th,]  went  up  the  river  about  seven- 
Hi  miles,   to  the  house  of  one   James   Denson, 
mre  we  had   a  meeting.     The  people  sat  very 
u,  considering  there  never  was  a  meeting  there 
It  was  a  solid  good  opportunity,  and  con- 
with  fervent  prayer.     Blessed  be  the  Most 
h,  who  was  pleased  to  give  me  the  reward  of 
peace   and   solid    satisfaction,   which   caused 
songs  of  joy  and  praise  to  spring  in  my 
rt,  unto  the  everlasting  Being,  who  had  brought 
through  many  deep  and  grievous  trials  in  this 
journey.     He  alone  is  over  all,  blessed  in  him- 
and  in    his  Son,  both   now  and  forevermore. 
m.     After  meeting  the  people  seemed  loving 
kind. 

We  set  off  for  home,  rode  about  nine  miles, 
lay  that  night  in  the  woods.  Next  day,  [7  th,] 
rode  about  forty  miles,  and  lay  at  night  in  the 
»:)ds.  Next  morning,  [8th,]  we  were  all  brought 
iispc'ctcdly  into  pure  silence  before  God, — aud 
v'e  r.uuwedly  owned  with  his  overcoming  love, 
ilfl  aliio:id  in  our  hearts.  Blessed  be  his  worthy 
!ine  forevermore!  We  then  rode  about  tweaty- 
ii  Uiilr-,  und  came  to  William  Reynolds',  and 
(!gcd  tliere  that  night.  The  next  morning,  [9th,] 
ft,  parted  with  pur  friends  Abigail  Pike  and 
kjrtha  Thornton,  aud  rode  fifteen  miles  to  my 
Bjther  Thomas  Hunt's.  It  being  the  first  day  of 
11  week,  I  went  to  meeting,  where  I  met  my  dear 
Wnds  in  the  fulness  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 

1  "William  Hunt.' 

ffowards  the  close  of  the  year  1753,  or  the 
bj;inning  of  1754,  William  Hunt   was  married 


at  Cane  Creek,  to  Sarah  Mills,  who  proved  a 
comfort  and  helpmeet  to  him,  during  the  few  years 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 


Captain  llall's  Visit  to  tLc  £siiuimaux. 

The  return  of  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  who  started  for 
the  Arctic  regions  more  than  two  years  since,  in 
search  of  traces  that  might  have  been  left  west  of 
Davis'  Straits  by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  ill- 
fated  expedition,  has  excited  great  interest  on  ac- 
count ot  the  discoveries  the  returning  explorer 
claims  to  have  made,  if  not  in  relation  to  the  main 
object  of  his  voyage,  at  least  in  connexion  with 
celebrated  predecesaors  of  Franklin. 

The  papers  publish  an  outline  of  Captain  Hall's 
report  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  meeting  lately  held  in  New 
York. 

From  the  statements  there  made,  it  appears  that 
the  expedition,  consisting  of  the  bark  George,  H. 
0.  Buddington,  master,  and  the  schooner  Kescue, 
sailed  with  picked  crews  and  eighteen  months  pro- 
visions, from  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  the 
29th  of  Filth  month,  18G0,  Captain  Hall  going  in 
the  first  named  and  larger  vessel.     The  expedition 

s  fitted  out  by  the  liberality  of  H.  Grinnell  of 
New  York,  aud  other  public  spirited  citizens.  The 
vessels  touched  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and 
sailed  from  there  in  the  Eighth  month,  18(30,  pur- 
suing their  perilous  northward  route,  through  dense 
and  continual  fogs  and  tempests,  into  Davis'  Straits, 
and  finally  reached  a  portion  of  Frobisher's  Straits 
beyond  Northumberland  Inlet,  and  just  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  but  five  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
and  southward  of  Dr.  Kane's  adventures.  At  this 
point,  and  in  a  narrow  bay  tending  to  the  north- 
ward from  Frobisher's  Straits,  a  terrible  storm, 
hich  lasted  for  several  days  in  the  Twelfth  month, 
destroyed  the  Kescue,  and  also  the  small  craft  in 
which  Captain  Hall  had  intended  to  pursue  his  in- 
vestigations. He  was  here  assured  by  the  resident 
Esquimaux  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  his  contemplated  journey  into  the  interior,  and 
relying  fully  in  the  truth  of  their  representations, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  remain  where  he  was. 
This  circumstance,  however,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
led  to  important  and  consoling  discoveries,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  gloomy  problem  of  Franklin's  fate. 
Owing  to  various  causes,  the  detention,  which  was 
to  have  lasted  only  until  spring,  was  prolonged 
for  nearly  two  years,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
stock  of  ship  provisions  running  low.  Captain  Hall 
and  his  party  were  thrown  upon  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  their  neighbours,  the  Esquimaux.  At 
this  point  in  his  narrative,  the  captain  took  ooca 
sion  to  pay  an  eloquent  and  feeling  tribute  to  the 
simple  and  kind-hearted  people  of  those  frozen 
shores.  Truthful,  brave,  honest,  sincere,  hospita- 
ble, they  were,  he  said,  a  happy  and  uncorrupted 
race.  They  had  no  laws  aud  needed  none.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  passed  among  them  he  had 
never  seen  a  a  quarrel,  and  in  many  traits  they 
were  models  for  the  imitation  of  more  favoured 
communities. 

Captain  Hall's  report  embraced  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  vicinity  of  Frobisher's  Straits, 
which  he  became  convinced  was  only  a  great  bay, 
and  not  a  channel  extending  through  the  main 
land.  The  result  of  his  explorations  during  the 
two  years'  detention'may  be  summed  up  as  amount- 
ing to  the  accurate  examination  of  oue  thousand 
miles  of  sea-coast,  hitherto  almost  unknown,  the 
identification  of  Prince  William's  Land ;  but  most 
of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  the  lost  party  of 
Frobisher's  men,  who  perished  in  that  vicinity  two 


hundred  years  ago,  and  the  traces  of  their  habita- 
tions, their  labours,  and  their  attempts  to  escape. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  conversation  of  the 
Esquimaux,  of  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  some 
three  hundred  encamped  near  the  George  Henry, 
where  she  lay  locked  up  in  the  ice,  and  a  laboured 
compilation  of  their  various  traditions,  the  cap- 
tain to  his  great  delight,  at  length  discovered  on 
the  Island  of  Kacl  luna/i,  or  White  Man's  Land, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  in- 
dubitable traces  of  the  Jive  men  who  were  lost  by 
Frobisher  in  that  neighbourhood.  These  men,  as 
the  old  sea  chronicle  states,  had  been  sent  in  a 
boat  from  Frobisher's  vessel  to  land  an  Esquimaux. 
Their  commander  had  enjoined  upon  them,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  not  to  touch  the  mainland, 
but  to  leave  the  Esquimaux  upon  one  of  the  many 
adjacent  islands.  'J'hey,  however,  disobeyed  him, 
aud  went  to  terra  firma,  where  they  were  captured 
by  the  natives.  On  a  subsequent  voyage,  Frobisher 
heard  that  they  were  still  alive,  but  failed  to  rescue 
them.  In  the  meantime  they  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence upon  the  small  islet  now  called  Kad  lunah, 
after  them,  and  there  endeavoured  to  establish  them- 
selves by  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  island,  said 
Captain  Hall,  was  literally  teeming  with  marks 
of  their  presence — pieces  of  brick  and  wood,  coal, 
trenches  for  fresh  water,  and  one  for  a  ship-launch, 
with  many  other  indications,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  solved  a  problem  of  important  interest.  In 
this  he  was  confirmed  upon  his  return  home,  by  a 
perusal  of  HaklayVs  CuUecti'm  oj  ArUlc  Voyages, 
of  which  the  rare  old  copy  he  then  exhibited  to 
the  audience  was  the  property  of  George  Bancroft, 
and  the  only  one,  probably,  in  the  country,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  that  deposited  in  the  Astor 
Library.  The  captain's  description  of  his  re- 
peated and  protracted  interviews  with  the  natives 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  particularly  his  con- 
versations with  Ob-ki  yox  i-ni  uoo,  (the  White 
Bear,)  a  dame  more  than  a  century  of  age,  was 
graphic  and  vivid  in  the  extreme.  She  had  heard 
all  about  the  five  white  men  and  Frobisher's  fleet  from 
her  parents,  and  told  how  they  built  a  ship  and  were 
completing  it  for  departure,  when  they  fell  victims  to 
the  severity  of  climate,  and  in  spite  of  the  kind- 
est care  from  the  Esquimaux,  miserably  perished 
on  the  little  island.  Here  the  captain  exhibited 
pieces  of  brick  and  broken  bottles,  covered  with 
black  moss,  which,  in  the  pure  air  of  that  region, 
must  have  taken  centuries  to  accumulate.  He  also 
showed  a  semi-circular  mass  of  what  he  had  at 
first  considered  very  fine  iron  ore,  but  afterwards 
concluded  to  be  some  of  Frobisher's  ballast.  Cap- 
tain Hall  also  presented  many  other  curious  relics 
for  examination  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
scene  of  his  discovery. 

Near  the  close  of  the  lecture,  an  Esquimaux 
family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  their  in- 
fant child,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Hall  on 
his  return,  were  brought  before  the  audience  and 
excited  feelings  of  deep  interest.  The  man  was 
rather  short  in  stature,  being  only  five  feet  three 
inches  high,  but  very  robust  aud  hardy,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  captain's  account,  capable  of  en- 
during" with  impunity,  if  not  comfort,  hardships 
and  privations  under  which  men  of  any  other  race 
would  surely  succumb.  His  wife  was  about  three 
inches  shorter  than  her  husband,  and  is  described 
as  quite  good  looking,  having  a  mild,  amiable  and 
even  lad°y-like  expression  of  countenance.  She 
understood  the  English  language,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  interpreter  of  Esquimaux.  Captain 
Hall,  at  the  conclusion,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
christian  Esquimaux  at  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Holsteiuburg.  Education  is  universal  among  them, 
every  individual,  except  very  young  children,  being 
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able  to  read  and  write.  He  brought  with  bim  a 
number  of  illustrated  books  in  the  Esquimaux 
tongue,  all  of  them  the  work  of  these  intelligent 
and  interesting  people. 


Our  Teeth. — They  decay.  Hence,  unseemly 
mouths,  bad  breath,  imperfect  mastication.  Every- 
body regrets  it.  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  reply, 
want  of  cleanliness.  A  clean  tooth  never  decays. 
The  mouth  is  a  warm  place — 98  degrees.  Par- 
ticles of  meat  between  the  teeth  soon 
Gums  and  teeth  must  suffer. 

Perfect  cleanliness  will  preserve  the  teeth  to  old 
age.  IIow  shall  it  be  secured  ?  Use  a  quill  pick, 
and  rinse  the  mouth  after  eating.  Brush  and 
Castile  soap  every  morning ;  the  brush  and  simple 
water  on  going  to  bed.  Bestow  this  trifling  care 
upon  your  precious  teeth,  and  you  will  keep  them 
and  ruin  the  dentists.  Neglect  it,  and  you  will  be 
sorry  all  your  lives.  Children  forget.  Watch 
them.  The  first  teeth  determine  the  character  of 
the  second  set.     Give  them  equal  care. 

Sugar,  acids,  salajratus,  and  hot  things,  are 
nothing  when  compared  with  food  decomposing  be- 
tween the  teeth.  Mercurialization  may  loosen  the 
teeth,  long  use  may  wear  them  out,  but  keep  them 
clean  and  they  will  never  decay.  This  advice  is 
worth  more  than  thousands  of  dollars  to  every  boy 
and  girl. 

Books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  This 
brief  article  contains  all  that  is  essential. — Dr. 
Lewis. 


E'er  lead  me  by  Tbine  own  right  hand, 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smuolh  lit  it  bu  or  rough, 
It  will  be  still  the  best; 
Winding  or  straight,  it  matters  not. 
It  leads  me  to  Thj  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot, 

I  would  not,  if  I  might; 

But  choose  Thou  for  me,  Oh  my  God, 

So  I  shall  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 
Is  Thine  ;  so  let  the  way 
That  leads  to  it,  0  Lord,  be  Thine, 
Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  thou  my  cup,  and  it 
With  joy  or  sorrow  fill ; 
As  ever  best  to  Thee  may  seem. 

Choose  Thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  Thou  for  me  ray  friends. 
My  sickness  or  my  health  ; 
Choose  Thou  my  joys  and  cares  for  me, 
My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 
Be  Thou  my  Guide,  my  Guard,  my  Strength, 
My  Wisdom,  and  my  All. 


I  WOULD   GO   HOME. 

"  ICH  MOOHTE    HEIM  ;    MICH    ZIEHt's    DEM    VATERHACSE." 

ITranslated  from  "Karl  Gerok,"  in  Sheppard's  "  ]¥ords 

of  Life's  Last  Tears."~\ 
I  would  go  home  I     Fain  to  my  Father's  house. 

Fain  to  my  Father's  heart  I 
Far  from  the  world's  uproar,  and  hollow  vows, 

To  silent  peace,  apart. 
With  thousand  hopes  in  life's  gay  dawn  I  ranged, 
Now  homeward  wend  with  chastened  heart,  and  changed. 
Still  to  my  soul  one  germ  of  hope  is  come, 
I  would  go  home  I 

I  would  go  home  I  'Vexed  with  thy  sharp  annoy, 

Thou  weary  world  and  waste; 
I  would  go  home,  disrelishing  thy  poor  joy  ; 

Let  those  that  love  thee,  taste! 
Since  my  God  wills  it,  I  my  cross  would  bear. 
Would  bravely  all  the  appointed  "  hardness"  share  ; 
But  still  my  bosom  sighs,  where'er  I  roam, 
For  home,  sweet  home  I 

I  would  go  home  I  My  happiest  dreams  have  been 

Of  that  dear  fatherland  I 
My  lot  be  there ;  in  heaven's  all  cl^dless  scene, 

Ucre,  flits  mirage,  or  sand ! 
Bright  summer  gone,  the  darting  swallows  spread 
Their  wings  from  all  our  vales  revisited. 
Soft  twittering,  as  the  fowler's  wiles  they  flee. 
Home,  home  lor  me  I 

I  would  be  home  !  They  gave  my  infancy 

Gay  pastime,  luscious  feast ; 
One  little  hour  I  shared  the  childish  glee, 

But  soon  my  mirth  had  ceased  ; 
While  still  my  playmates'  eyes  with  pleasure  shone. 
And  but  more  sparkled  as  the  sport  went  on  ; 
Spite  of  sweet  fruits  and  golden  honey-comb,     ' 
I  sighed  for  home. 

I  would  be  home  I  To  shelter  steers  the  vessel ; 

The  rivulet  seeks  the  sea  ; 
The  nursling  in  its  mother's  arms  will  nestle  ; 

Like  them,  I  long  to  flee  I 
In  joy,  in  grief,  have  I  tuned  many  a  lay ; 
Griefs,  joys,  like  harp  notes,  have  now  died  away. 
One  hope  yet  lives  I  To  heaven's  paternal  dome. 
Ah!  take  me  home! 

NOT    MINE,    BI-T   THINE.       '°'"'"'°''' 
Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 
However  dark  it  be  ; 


Proportion  of  Sexes  in  States  of  Europe. — As 
it  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the  statistics  of 
this  country  with  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  a  few  of 
I  these  may  be  mentioned.  In  Prussia,  in  1858, 
1  there  was  100.7  females  for  every  100  males.  In 
[Denmark,  in  1860,  there  were  100.8  females  for 
j  every  100  males.  In  Spain,  in  1859,  there  were 
101.5  females  for  every  100  males.  In  Holland 
in  1858,  there  were  101.8  females  for  every  100 
males.  In  France,  in  1856,  there  were  101.9  females 
for  every  100  males.  In  the  combined  States  of 
the  German  Uoion,  in  1856,  there  were  102.3  fe- 
males to  every  100  males.  In  Norway,  in  1855, 
there  were  104.2  females  to  every  100  males.  In 
Sweden,  in  1855,  there  were  106.3  females  to  every 
100  males;  while  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1861, 
there  were  105.2  females  to  every  100  males;  the 
I  proportion  of  Scotland  being  111.2  females  to  every 
100  males.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Scotland  far  ex- 
ceeds all  these  countries  in  the  excess  of  her  female 
population;  and  the  fact  deserves  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  legislature,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  an  esce.-<s  mutt  tell  prejudiciously  against 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  it  affects  its  general 
morality. — Registrar  General's  lleportfor  Scot- 
land. 

Sobriety  of  Jiulgmetit. — A  great  help,  which  in 
the  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord  I  have  had  experi- 
ence of,  is  sobriety  of  judgment.  Not  to  value  or 
set  up  mine  own  judgment,  or  that  which  I  account 
the  judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  the  judgment  of 
others,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life  in  others.  For 
the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  others,  as  well  as  to  me  : 
yea,  there  are  others  who  are  in  the  growth  of  his 
truth,  and  in  the  purity  aud  dominion  of  his  life,  far 
beyond  me.  Now  for  me  to  set  up,  or  hold  forth 
a  sense  orjudgmentof  a  thing  in  opposition  to  them, 
this  is  out  of  sobrieiij  which  is  of' the  Truth.  There- 
fore, in  such  cases,  I  am  to  retire,  and  fear  before  the 
Lord,  and  wait  upon  bim  for  a  clear  discerning 
and  sense  of  his  truth,  in  the  unity  and  demoti- 
stration  of  his  Spirit  with  others,  who  are  of  him, 
and  see  him.  And  this  will  j're-vcnt  the  rents 
idiich  the  leant  of  this  sobriety  may  occasion. — 
Isaac  Fennington. 

Christ  Our  Lcaxler. — Here  is  the  beauty  and 


glory  of  Christ  as  a  Kedeemer  and  Saviour  of  lo ; 
man,  that  he  goes  before,  and  never  behind  h  I 
flock.  He  begius  with  infancy,  that  he  may  sho( 
race  for  childhood.  He  is  made  under  the  la\' 
and  carefully  fulfils  all  righteousness  there,  thii 
he  may  sanctify  the  law  to  us,  and  make  it  honout 
able.  He  goes  before  us  in  the  bearing  of  tempt ! 
tions,  that  we  may  bear  them  after  him,  beiij 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  witho " 
sin.  He  taught  us  forgiveness,  by  forgiving  hit 
self  his  enemies.  He  went  before  us  in  the  loss  | 
all  things,  that  we  might  be  able  to  follow  in  i\ 
renouncing  of  the  world  and  its  dominion.  T  \ 
works  of  love  that  he  requires  of  us,  in  words,  aii 
preceded  and  illustrated  by  real  deeds  of  love,  j 
which  he  gave  up  all  his  mighty  powers  from  d  | 
to  day.  He  bore  the  cross  himself  that  he  coi' 
manded  us  to  take  up  and  bear  after  him.  jj 
quiring  us  to  hate  even  life  for  the  gospel's  s 
went  before  us  in  dying  for  the  gospel ;  suffering i 
death  most  bitter  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
asperated  only  by  his  goodness,  and  that,  when 
a  word  he  might  have  called  to  his  aid  whole 
gions  of  angels,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  wor 
And  finally,  he  ascended,  and  passed  withii 
veil  before  us,  as  our  forerunner,  whom  we  are 
follow  even  there.  In  all  which  he  is  our  Shi 
herd,  going  before  us,  and  never  behind  ;  callii 
but  never  driving;  bearing  all  the  losses  he 
us  to  bear ;  meeting  all  the  dangers,  suffering  . 
the  cruelties  and  pains  which  it  is  given  us  to  e 
fer,  and  drawing  us  to  follow  where  he  leads. 
Bushnell. 

The  Colony  of  Liberia. 

We  continue  to  see  named  some  new  locality 
a  place  of  emigration  for  the  colored  people  oft 
country.     They  are   sought  for  as  "  field-ha 
by  the  planters  of  Dcmerara  and  Jamaica  ;  by 
sugar-cane  growers  of  the  Danish  West  India 
lands — because  they  have  been   checked  in   tl 
progress  "  towards  increased  prosperity  and 
full  development  of  their  agricultural  resources 
the  want  of  manual  labour;"   and  the  legiblat 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  voted  £5000 
be  paid  as  bounty  or  passage  money  for  negro 
migrants,  to  be  distributed  as  agricultural  laboi 
only."     Hayti  has  been  tried  and  proved  not  t( 
adapted   to   this  element  of  population.     C( 
America  has  its  advocates,  but  on   the   ground 
religion,  habits,  language  and  governmental 
cation,  it  is  unfitted  for  them  and  does  not  pre 
success.     Florida  and  the  low  country  of  Geor 
and   South  Carolina  have   been  proposed,  but 
impression  this  proposition  can  make  is  too  fei 
to  be  counted.     All  countries  that  want  them 
all,  want  them  to  labour  under  some  '"  rural  co 
that  will   effectually  keep  them  down.     They 
be  kept  as  a  permanent  peasantry,  working  fo 
bare  subsistence  and  unable  to  rise. 

Forty  years  ago  Liberia  was  commenced  as 
asylum  for  the  free  colored  residents  of  the  Un 
States,  wherein  they  could  be  elevated  and 
pared  for  self-support  and  usefulness  to  themse 
and  to  their  race.  And  it  has  more  than  cqua 
the  expectations  of  its  early  friends.  Its  iucr 
in  numbers,  commerce  and  material  progress  i 
ing  the  last  few  years  has  been  marked  and  • 
couraging.  It  is  now  an  independent  rcpu! 
constructed  after  the  model  of  our  own,  with! 
the  machinery  of  a  free  republican  govcrnu  ^ 
presided  over  and  administered  in  all  its  dcfl 
ments  by  colored  men  from  this  country.  ItsJ 
dependence  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  lo 
Powers  of  the  earth,  among  which  are  Fi 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Pc  i- 
gal,  Brazil,  and  by  our  own  government.     It  u 
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it  congenial  climate,  great  abundance  and  variety  Why  should  notour  government  turn  the  expe- 
i.f  minerals,  and  an  ample  territory  productive  of[dition  originally  designed  for  Central  America  to 
tvcry  luxury  and  necessary  of  life.  Tlie  coustitu- ,  Liberia  ?  In  the  former  the  American  colored  pco- 
ion  guarantees  to  all  "  the  right  to  worship  God  plu  are  officially  and  formally  forbidden  to  enter  ; 
Iccording  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  the  latter  is  very  desirous  to  have  them  come.  Why 
jfithout  obstruction  or  molestation  from  others."  confine  the  efforts  at  colonization  to  one  experiment, 
Law,  language,,  mathematics  and  science  are  well  ^  to  an  untried  voyage  and  spot ''.  It  was  stated,  upon 
tnderstood  among  the  Liberians,  and  the  press  is  what  seemed  to  be  reliable  authority,  "  that  the 
^bly  conducted.  Universal  education  is  provided  j  colonists  for  Chiriqui  were  to  be  forwarded  in 
jor.  Slavery  is  not  allowed.  The  style  of  build-  steamships,  which  would  be  a  week  on  the  voyage, 
g  is  good  and  constantly  improving.     In  numer-  would  be  provided  with  all  the  necessary  imple- 

""  '""'  ' "    "   ""  ^    '  "   '  ments   of  labour,  and  also  sustenance  until  they 

can  gather  a  harvest."  Such  facilities  would  laud 
emigrants  at  Monrovia  within  sixteen  days,  and 
induce  large  numbers  to  remove.  The  increased 
cost  for  the  additional  time  consumed,  and  distance 


us  instances  the  Liberian  home  is  provided  not 
nly  with  domestic  conveniences,  but  with  music 
jind  the  higher  forms  of  literature. 
I  The  negro  race  is  a  promising  race.  It  has 
^reat  excellence,  is  numerous,  tenacious  of  life, 
theerful,  easily  civilized,  progressive,  and  obedient 
|o  law  and  religion.  What  it  demands  is  not  the 
juere  opportunity  to  labor  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
lir  subjection  to  or  fusion  with  the  whites,  which 
Would  be  the  result  in  all  the  localities  mentioned, 
|avo  their  ancestral  laud,  but  a  good  territory, 
there,  enlightened  and  christianized,  they  may 
jpork  out  Uie  great  problem  of  their  destiny, 
providence  seems  to  have  kept  Africa  for  the  blacks, 
jor  a  thousand  years,  by  placing  pestilence  at  her 
jates  to  guard  them  against  the  Caucasian  or 
Lnglo-Saxon. 

j  When  Columbus  discovered  Hayti,  it  is  said  to 
j.ave  had  a  population  of  three  millions,  of  whom 
(here  is  probably  not  one  remaining.     The  abori- 
gines of  North  America,  were  not  to  any  considera- 
lle  exteut  civilized  and  incorporated  into  the  colo- 
s.     But  the  policy  in  Liberia  has  uniformly  been 
let  the  natives  remain,  to  cast  over  them  the 
is  of  government,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  and 
3ieDCes,  and  in  the   manners  and   customs  of  civ- 
ized  life.     The  tribes  of  Africa  are  of  one  blood 
nd  one  color  with  the  settlers  from  abroad,  and  they 
imalgamate  with  them.     The  blending  of  the  two 

t asses  together  will  become  even  more  general  as 
tercourse  between  them  increases.  Here  lie 
jomogeneousness  and  freedom — elements  of  rare 
jower. 

I  Liberia  invites  the  American  people  of  color  to 
field  for  honorable  enterprise  and  political  privi- 
!ges,  where  they  are  free  to  yield  themselves  to 
hat  principle  in  human  nature  which  prompts 
very  one  to  desire  to  better  his  condition.  It 
ffers  them  for  cultivation  an  almost  boundless 
tore  of  material  for  wealthy  commerce.  The  ex- 
erts from  this  region  to  Great  Britain,  as  officially 
nnounced  for  the  first  six  months  of  1861, 
mounted  in  value  to  82,449,740.  For  the  cor- 
3sponding  period  of  the  present  year  it  increased 
)  83,537,320.     The    commodities    were    mainly 


travelled,  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  and  would 
be  far  less  than  that  required  for  either  govern- 
ment or  protection  by  the  United  States.  By 
adopting  Liberia  wc  secure  the  only  quarter  where 
they  will  be  exempt  from  molestation,  and  escape 
all  complicatious  growing  out  of  this  matter  with 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  The  prox- 
imity of  these  countries  to  our  own  and  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  constant  tendency  of  white  emigra- 
tion to  the  southwest,  alike  coun,sel  us  to  this  course. 
The  true  permanent  interests  of  the  blacks,  urge  to 
this  line  of  policy.  A  wise  philanthrophy  should 
prompt  us  to  avert  from  them  the  fate  of  our  Indi- 
ans, who  have  been  driven  westward  by  the  tide  of 
white  population,  and  have  not  yet  made  a  stand 
against  it. 

What  is  required  is  a  permanent  refuge  for  the 
colored  man.  As  such,  Liberia  has  no  rival  worthy 
of  notice.  Having  successfully  withstood  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  influx  of  nearly  five  thousand 
recaptured  Africans  from  the  Congo  coast,  its  ca- 
pacity for  receiving  a  people  long  in  contact  with 
intelligence  and  refinement  in  the  United  States 
must  be  many  fold  greater.  "  Treasure,  and 
money  and  labour,"  forcibly  remarks  the  Liberia 
Herald,  "  must  not  be  considered  in  this  enterprise, 
when  it  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  African 
people  were  originally  4/>ica?i.s,  pure  and  undefiled, 
that  they  have  been  kidnapped  and  stolen  from  the 
shores  of  their  own  loved  homes,  and  ruthlessly 
hurried  across  the  ocean  into  slavery.  They  did 
not  go  to  the  country  in  which  they  now  live,  but 
were  fon'ibly  and  violently  carriedto  it." 

"  Africans  were  not  carried  to  America  in  a  day, 
nor  a  week,  nor  a  month,  nor  a  year,  but  from  the 
early  formation  of  the  American  Union  have  they 
been  going  and  going,  and  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
go.  Yet  it  is  now  desired  that  they  be  colonized 
in  a  country  not  their  own,  and  to  which  they  have 
not  the  slightest  claim ;   and  it  is  desired,  too,  that 


to  establish  itself  on  these  barbarous  shores,  has 
already  afforded  a  home  for  thousands,  and  is  a 
home  for  thousands  more." — Narth  American. 

The  Watertoun  Reformer  gives  an  account  of 
an  accident  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  —  Ben- 
nett and  child  while  crossing  Black  Lake,  in  St. 
Lawrence  county.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Henry 
Bennett,  wife  and  infant,  fourteen  months  old, 
wishing  to  cross  Black  Lake  at  Narrow's  Ferry', 
drove  on  to  the  scow,  securing  the  pole  of  the 
buggy  by  a  chain,  and  we  should  infer,  leaving  the 
horses  hitched  to  it.  B.  sat  in  the  buggy  with  her 
child.  The  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  lake  became 
rough,  and  when  about  ten  rods  from  the  shore 
the  horses  got  restive,  pulled  back,  broke  the  chain, 
and  backed  off  the  scow  into  the  lake,  horses,  B. 
and  child,  all  sinking  together  in  twenty-five  feet 
of  water.  B.  immediately  dived  after  his  sinking 
wife  and  child.  When  down  about  ten  feet  he 
caught  his  wife  by  the  arm  and  brought  her  up, 
swimming  with  her  to  the  scow.  He  again  dived 
for  his  child,  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  at 
the  depth  of  some  fifteen  feet.  Having,  by  the 
greatest  exertion,  again  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
scow,  he  placed  the  child  on  board,  and  clamber- 
ing up  himself,  drew  his  wife  after  him.  The 
horses  were  both  drowned.  The  ferrymen  seemed 
perfectly  bewildered,  and  rendered  no  practical 
service  in  the  trying  emergency. — Advocate. 


aim  oil,  camwood,  ivory,  gold  dust,  gums  and  j  this  colonization  be  quick  and  expeditious— that 
aices,  which  have  happily  taken  the  place  of  flesh  Ithey  be  sent  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
nd  blood.  For  the  sea-front  of  Liberia,  until  its  point— so  anxious  to  be  rid  of  this  burden  of  na- 
urchase  for  settlement,  was  notorious  for  its  many  itioual  sin.  Since  they  were  taken  from  their  own 
arracoons  and  shipping  points  for  slaves.  The 'land,  Africa,  and  it  is  designed  that  they  should 
Ksport  of  British  goods  to  the  western  coast  of;  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
Ltriea  amounted,  during  the  first  six  months  of; it  is  no  more  than  just  and  right,  not  counting 
860,  to  83,U.'36,310,  being  a  gain  of  forty  pericostand  treasure,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  their 
ent.  on  the  export  of  a  similar  period  in  1858.  own  home— a  home  from  which  they  were  stolen, 
he  present  extent  of  the  trade  is  not  so  rcmarka-  and  to  which  they  have  a  better  claim  than  to  any 
le  as  Its  rapid  increase.  New  markets  of  im-  other.  A  black  nationality,  in  which  exist  all  the 
Jense  extent  are  being  opened,  as  was  said  re-  elements  of  manhood  and  free  republican  institu- 
ently  by  the  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe  :  "virgin  tions,  stands  on  the  west  African  coast,  with  arms 
liarKets  almost,  at  a  time,  too,  when  all  existing  extended  to  receive  into  a  common  brotherhood 
jarkets  are  glutted  with  the  products  of  a  raanu-i  the  despised  of  American  slavery.  The  advantages 
iclunug  skill  whose  facility  of  supply,  exceeding  that  present  themselves,  and  the  inducements  that 
very  present  demand,  requires  just  such  a  conti-|are  held  out,  are  such  as  can  never  be  attained  by 
ent  ot  consumers  as  Africa  aflords— a  continent  I  any  black  man  while  he  is  content  to  remain  from 
.'hose  wants  are  capable  of  doubling  even  the  clat-jthe  enjoyment  of  his  own  heritage— the  bequest  of 
ar  of  every  loom,  and  the  ring  of  every  anvil  in  his  fathers.  Africa  is  the  land  of  the  black  man 
jiurope and  America."  |— the  black  man's  home;  and  Liberia,  struggling 
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Old  Manuscripts  Reproduced. — M.  Silvy,  of 
Paris,  has  recently  reproduced  photographically 
one  of  the  curious  old  manuscripts  of  early  litera- 
ture. He  states  that  not  only  is  the  copy  more 
legible,  than  the  original,  but  certain  passages 
which  couid  not  be  deciphered  on  the  old  parch- 
ment have  been  actually  revived;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly visible  on  the  last  page,  where  a  note, 
written  in  German  under  the  signature,  has  be- 
come both  visible  and  legible,  while  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  it  left  on  the  original.  This  curious  cir- 
cumstance is  explained  as  follows : — "  During  the 
photographic  process,  the  brilliant  and  polished 
parts  of  the  parchment  reflect  light  much  better 
than  those  where  the  ink  has  been  deposited.  How- 
ever colorless  it  may  appear,  the  ink  has  not  lost 
its  antiphogenic  qualities  opposed  to  the  photo- 
genic ones  of  the  pij,rchment ;  and  thanks  to  this 
opposition,  black  characters  may  be  obtained  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  in  return  for  much  paler  ones 
on  the  original. — Late  Paper. 

How  Bodies  are  Embalmed. — Embalming, 
which  is  coming  much  into  practice  of  late,  is  thus 
performed : — The  modern  embalmer  finds  an  artery 
into  which  he  can  place  the  nozzle  of  an  injecting 
syringe.  The  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
called  the  brachial,  or  the  artery  in  the  neck,  the 
carotid,  answers  the  purpose.  Into  this  artery  the 
embalming  fluid,  consisting  of  alum,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  is  injected,  until  it  permeates  every  struc- 
ture; the  solution  sometimes  retains  its  fluidity, 
sometimes  it  is  so  constituted  that  while  it  is  warm 
iu  the  fluid,  on  cooling  it  sets,  and  becomes  more  or 
less  hard.  After  the  injection,  the  artery  is  closed, 
the  opening  through  the  skin  is  neatly  sewn  up 
and  the  operation  is  completed. 


Tli£.  New  Reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Central  Park,  New  York,  covers  about  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and  will  hold  1,000,000,000 
imperial  gallons.  The  entire  cost  of  the  reservoir 
and  gate-houses  complete,  will  exceed  81,500,000. 
The  reservoir  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  about 
forty  feet  deep,  and  divided  by  a  bank  running 
through  the  centre  thirty-three  feet  high.     This 
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dividing  bank  will  be  covered  with  water  when  the 
reservoir  is  full,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  an  unin- 
terrupted lake  of  ninety-six  acres.  The  gate- 
houses are  so  constructed  that  either  section  of  the 
reservoir  or  both  can  be  used  at  pleasure,  thus  af- 
fording facilities  of  cleaning  one  at  a  time  without 
interfering  with  the  supply  of  water.  From  the 
north  gate-house  two  pipes  diverge,  one  of  which 
is  intended  for  the  supply  of  Harlem,  and  the  other 
Manhattanville,  Caruiansville,  and  other  villages 
in  the  north-western  section  of  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan. From  the  south  gate-house,  six  distribut- 
ing pipes  four  feet  iu  diameter  diverge,  to  supply 
the  city  below  that  point.  In  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  at  Croton  dam,  the  water  will 
only  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  eastern  section  of 
the  new  reservoir  at  present,  and  at  intervals  when 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  supply  to 
the  city.  The  first  rainy  season  will  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  filling  up  the  great  reservoir,  when 
the  city  will  be  provided  with  a  supply  for  thirty 
to  forty  days  in  case  of  any  accident  occurring  to 
the  line  of  aqueduct  or  Croton  dam.  As  it  will 
probably  require  from  one  to  three  months  to  fill 
the  new  reservoir,  according  to  the  supply  from 
Croton  dam,  our  citizens  generally  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  process  of  the  filling. 
—World. 


BIOGllAPUICAL   SKEItllES 

Of  Ministors  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  S3.) 

"  On  Fifth-day,  the  7th  [of  Fifth  month,  1772,] 
the  widow  Elizabeth   Wardell,  sent  her   chaise,  in 

which  we  rode  to  the  meeting  at ,  where  we 

found  the  boarders  or  scholars  of  four  tchools ; 
which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  the  meeting. 
It  is  a  pretty  house,  and  was  uearly  full  on  the 
women's  side.  The  labour  in  the  meeting  lay 
chiefly  on  my  aunt,  and  she  was  particularly  led 
to  the  children.  If  my  sense  of  things  was  right 
this  day,  they  were  the  most  worthy.  The  profes- 
sors with  us,  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  are  easy 
and  contented  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  of 
which  they  have  an  abundance.  No  wonder  aunt 
had  but  little  of  the  better  life  for  them.  We  went 
back  with  the  widow  WardoU  to  dinner.  She  is 
a  Friend  in  the  ministry.  Susanna  Iloe,  and  her 
two  sisters,  were  with  us.  After  dinner  we  visited 
the  widow  Home,  whose  house  and  garden  are 
fitter  for  a  person  of  the  world,  than  a  truly  self- 
denying  christian.  Such  is  the  love  of  God,  lest 
her  affections  should  be  too  much  centred  in  tliese 
outward  things,  a  great  alloy  has  been  permitted 
her,  and,  I  believe,  she  takes  no  delight  in  them. 
We  lodged  at  the  widow  Wardell's.  Her  relation, 
Mary  Sims,  is  a  valuable  young  woman,  something 
like  Catharine  Payton. 

"  On  Sixth-day,  the  8th,  we  dined  at  Thomas 
Phillips',  a  brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Iloe,  a  plain, 
kind  man.  Here  Joseph  Hoe's  family  met  us. 
At  3  o'clock,  the  widow  Wardell  and  her  cousin 
IMary  Sims,  came  iu  her  coach  and  took  us  to 
Thomas  Corbyu's  country  lodgings  in  Kentishtown, 
a  neat,  pleasant,  plain  place. 

"  First-day,  10th,  we  went  to  Devonshire  House 
Meeting,  in  which  aunt  was  largely  favoured.  The 
meeting  was  unusually  full.  In  the  afternoon  at 
Savoy,  a  large  meeting ;  but  chiefly  silent.  A  few 
words  were  spoken  by  aunt  and  Sarah  Corbyn  to 
some  individuals,  which  were  accompanied  with 
such  power  as  I  hope  may  fix  them,  ^\■e  spent  the 
evening  at  home  with  many  Friends.  It  was  passed 
mostly  iu  silence,  which  concluded  with  a  sweet 


prayer  by  aunt.  Second-day  the  11th,  aunt^at- 
tended  the  Morning,  or  Two-weeks  Meeting,  where 
I  understand  she  spake  on  the  Queries  to  good 
purpose.  I  staid  from  it  to  do  many  trifling  er- 
rands;— errands  which  I  hope  will  never  hereafter 
be  given  by  any  one  to  such  as  come  on  the  service 
of  Truth.  I  dined  with  aunt  at  the  residence  of 
Sophia  Hume.  I  was  much  pleased  with  their 
good  conversation.  We  drank  tea  with  —  Free- 
man; his  wife  is  our  good  friend  John  Fothergill's 
grand-daughter.  Her  sister  and  aunt  Nancy  were 
there. 

"  Third-day  the  12th,  we  dined  at  John  Town- 
seud's,  and  then  went  to  the  Devonshire  House 
Meeting  to  attend  a  funeral.  It  was  large,  and 
aunt  was  much  favoured.  Here  we  met  our  good 
friend,  John  Grifiith,  who  took  us  to  Joseph  Roe's 
to  tea,  and  then  accompanied  us  to  our  lodgings. 
We  spent  the  evening  in  agreeable  conversation. 
Fourth-day  13th,  we  rose  by  6  o'clock,  and  by7  took 
coach, being  accompanied  by  John  Griffith,  and  Su- 
san and  Sarah  Iloe.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  roads 
were  good.  We  took  breakfast  at  a  small  town 
called  Slough,  having  passed  through  many  pretty 
villages  on  our  way.  We  dined  at  Heading,  and 
lodged  at  an  inn  near  Newberry,  which  is  a  pretty 
town.  The  inn  was  large  and  well  kept.  A  mile 
beyond  is  another  inn,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
a  duke.  In  the  garden  is  a  high  mount,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  erected  over  the  dead  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  by  others  that  they  were 
made  use  of  as  fortifications.  There  are  many 
mounts  of  difi'erent  sizes  still  kept  up  on  Salisbury 
plain.  Between  this  tavern  and  Bath,  there  are 
beautiful  prospects,  both  of  nature  and  art.  We 
reached  Newberry  at  half-past  six,  55  miles  from 
London.  On  Fifth-day  the  14th,  we  arose  by  4 
o'clock, — left  Bath  by  6, — breakfasted  at  Marl- 
borough, 19  miles,  dined  at  Chippenham,  took  tea 
at  Bath,  where  we  changed  our  coach  for  a  smaller 
one,  and  man  for  a  churl,  which  we  were  loath  to 
do.  We  reached  Bristol  by  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  the  tavern  were  met  by  our  friend, 
Thomas  Frank.  He  was  a  welcome  messenger 
from  the  widow,  Lydia  Hawksworth,  to  whose 
house  he  took  us.  She  received  us  and  entertained 
us  kindly  during  our  stay  in  Bristol.  This  day's 
journey  was  65  miles.  On  Sixth-day  the  15th, 
went  to  their  meeting.  It  was  small,  yet  there 
were  more  in  attendance  than  at  the  week-day 
meetings  in  London.  Aunt,  after  a  few  words  by 
other  Friends,  had  a  satisfactory  and  lively  time  iu 
testimony.  We  spent  the  afternoon  at  our  lodg- 
ings, where  many  F'riends  came.  After  a  time 
dropping  into  silence,  the  spirit  of  prayer  rested  on 
aunt,  and  she  sweetly  supplicated  for  us.  After- 
wards she  had  a  short  exhortation. 

"  On  the  16th,  we  dined  at  Andrew  Dury's,  with 
Jonah  Thompson,  John  Grifiith,  Kobert  Willis, 
and  the  two  Koc's.  Catharine  Payton  came  to  us  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  spent  agreeably.  Catha- 
rine had  a  short  exhortation  to  the  youth  present. 
She  took  up  her  quarters  at  our  lodging  during  the 

Meeting.    On  First-day  the  17th,  we  went 

to  the  Meeting  called  Fryer's,  it  was  very  full,  and 
although  the  people  were  gay,  yet  they  were  still 
and  quiet.  Catliarine  appeared  in  supplication, 
and  then  aunt  was  uncommonly  favoured  in  testi- 
mony, after  which,  Catharine  also  spoke.  We 
dined  at  Thomas  Butter's.  Aunt  was  so  much 
spent,  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  remain,  whilst 
the  others  went  to  afternoon  meeting,  and  1  stayed 
with  her.  They  took  us  to  tea  at  the  house  of 
Ilobert  Fry,  after  which  we  went  to  the  evening 
meeting.  It  was  very  large.  Jonah  Thompson  j 
and  Catharine  Payton  had  the  labouring  oars  at 
this  meeting,  and  a  favoured  one  it  was.     Jonah 


Thompson,  then  70  years  of  age,  had  walked  from 
his  own  house  to  Bristol,  40  miles,  to  attend  thuse 
meetings.  Second-day  18th.  This  day  was  the: 
Ministers'  Meeting.  I  stayed  at  home  and  took, 
medicine,  being  very  unwell.  Third-day  we  were  I 
at  the  F'ryer's  Meeting  in  the  morning,  dined  at, 
William  Fry's,  and  in  the  afternoon,  with  Catha-i 
rine  Payton,  Thomas  Butter,  and  others,  we  went  I 
to  Temple  Street  Meeting,  and  a  choice  one  it  was,| 
I  believe,  to  all.  Many  of  difi'erent  societies  were 
present.  Fourth-day  20tb,  attended  Fryer's  Meet-, 
ing  in  the  morning.  It  was  large  and  favoured.' 
We  drank  tea  at  Shamah  Bath's,  who  is  a  son-in-|i 
law  to  Andrew  Dury.  On  the  21st,  went  to 
a  meeting  at  Frenchhay,  five  miles.  A  Friend; 
from  Ponty  Pool,  named  Williams,  first  spoke,  afters 
which  John  Grifiith  and  aunt  were  much  favoured.'' 
Our  landlady  took  us  to  dine  with  a  cousin  of  hers' 
named  llutter;  she  is  a  widow,  and  keeps  a  board-' 
ing-sehool.  Leaving  John  Griffith  there,  who  in- 
tended to  stay  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two;  we  returned  to  Bristol.  On  Sixth-day, 
attended  Fryer's  Meeting,  which  was  small,  but' 
good.  Aunt  was  enlarged  and  others  also.  We' 
dined  Seventh  mo.  23rd,  at  John  Pedder's.  Hia; 
wife  is  a  niece  of  Andrew  Dury;  their  daughter 
Sarah,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  appears! 
like  a  Friend.  We  then  parted  with  Catharine' 
Payton.  In  the  morning,  Mary  Groth  came  to; 
spend  the  day  with  us.  She  left  her  home  iu  Es-j 
sex  on  purpose  to  visit  us  at  Bristol,  [at  least  100. 
miles,]  and  she  stayed  with  us  until  we  left  it."  ; 
On  First-day,  they  attended  the  three  meetings 
at  Bristol,  all  of  which  were  favoured,  althoughi 
the  afternoon  is  noted  as  being  for  a  time  heavy, 
and  dull.  The  one  held  in  the  evening  seemed  tO'j 
be  a  crown  to  the  labours  of  the  day.  OnSecond-j 
day,  the  25th,  they  left  for  London,  John  Griffith' 
and  Sarah  Morris  in  one  post-chaise,  Deborah' 
Morris  and  her  younger  friends,  Susan  and  Sarah, 
Roe,  in  another. 


Singular  Battle. — A  singular  combat  took  place 
at  Pelham,  (Conn.,)  a  few  days  since,  between  a 
hawk  and  a  black  snake.  Tristam  F.  Palmer,' 
while  walking  in  a  field  in  Pelham,  came  upon  a 
hawk  and  a  black  snake  in  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle. From  appearauces,  the  hawk  made  a  de.-eiLt 
upon  the  snake,  with  the  expectation  of  making  au 
easy  prey  of  it,  but  the  result  was  fatal.  The 
snake,  which  was  firmly  held  in  the  talons  of  the 
hawk,  had  managed  to  get  a  coil  around  one  wing' 
and  one  leg  in  such  a  manner  .as  to  prevent  the' 
bird  from  disengaging  )tself,  but  the  snake's  body' 
was  peeked  and  torn  by  the  hawk,  whose  head  and 
neck  were  at  liberty.  Apparently  the  hawk  stood' 
the  best  chance  of  winning  the  fight,  as  the  snake 
appeared  to  be  pretty  nearly  used  up  ;  but  the 
struggle  would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  both,' 
T.  F.  Palmer  ended  it  by  despatching  the  combat-^ 
ants.  The  snake  was  three  feet  ten  inches  long, 
and  unusually  heavy  for  its  length.  The  hawk 
was  a  large  one,  the  extended  wings  measuring 
nearly  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

Old  Eagles  and  iT«<s.— The  Girard  (Pa.) 
Union,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of. 
an  old  couple  of  eagles,  their  troubles  and  their 
constancy.     It  says: 

"  Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  township  was  first 
settled,  a  pair  of  eagles,  of  the  white-headed  or 
bald  species,  had  a  nest  in  a  tall  tree  on  a  farm  of, 
—  Kelly.  They  were  not  disturbed,  and  for 
twenty  years  they  occupied  the  nest  annually,, 
rearing  and  sending  forth  a  brood  of  eagles, 
when  a  violent  storm  overturned  the  tree,  and  of 
course  destroyed  their  habitation.     They  then  re- 


THE   FRIEND. 
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uilt  tlieir  airy  bouse  in  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  those  who   look  upon  insects  as  so  great  an  evil. 

,ycauiore,  on  the  farm  of  Kiley  Pettibone,  adjoining  would  do  well  to  cherish  these  birds. 

i:elle}V,  and  eujojed   aquiline  happiness  for  forty  |      The  perfection  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of  this 

lears   longer,  raising   to  eaglehood   two    or   three^  city  is  greatly  owing  to  the  birds,  and  especially  to 

ticks   yearly.     A  few   weeks   ago   a   high   wind  |  this  one.     The  "  worms"  we  hear  so  much  about  in 

h'eDched    ofl'   the   limb   containing  the  nest,  and  New   York,  Brooklyn,    and   Jersey  City,  are   not 

brew  it  to  the  ground   with  such  energy  that  itj  here,  nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  make  any  head- 

■as  torn   to   atoms,  and  a  very  youncr   and  very  |  way  when  there  are  so  many  birds. 

|ald  eagle  killed.     The  nest  was  large,  being  made       Often,  we  could  almost  imagine,  when  in  our  old 

If  about  ten  bushels  of  sticks  and    leaves.     This!  parks  amongst  the  elms,  that  we  wore  far  in   the 

l<;ed   and   persevering  couple   are  now  making  a  country,  such  was  the  music  of  the  birds — and  the 


bird  nest  on  a  sycamore  near  the  one  lately  de 
Iroyed.  How  old  these  birds  are  is  not  known 
;ut  that  they  are  the  same  pair  found  here  by  the 
•irliest  settlers  there  is  no  doubt.     They  are 


|)Dg  familiar  with  the  presence  of  men  that  they 
[in  be  approached  within  a  few  feet ;  and  their 
reat  age,  constancy  and  friendliness  have  given 
jiem  the  respect  of  the  neighbours,  who  would  turn 
lit  en  masse  and  mob  the  unlucky  sport  who 
lould  attempt  to  shoot  or  despoil  this  royal 
mijy. 


One  of  the  Uscfnl  Birds. 
i  Much  has  been  written  lately  about  the  birds, 
id  their  usefulness  is  becoming  better  understood, 
larly  one  morning  a  Baltimore  oriole  came  to  a 
turn  tree  near  our  chamber  window,  and,  by  its 
;ites,  waked  us  to  a  consciousness  of  morning, 
in  looking  out,  it  was  easy  to  see  amongst  the 
jives  the  bright  plumage  of  this  beautiful  bird. 
j  was  in  pursuit  of  those  leaf-curling  caterpillars, 
jat  sometimes  so  much  deform  the  foliage  of  our 
ijit  trees.  On  a  close  examination  the  next  day, 
|t  one  of  these  little  insects  could  be  found  on 
fat  tree.     The   oriole   passes   the   winter  in   the 


Baltimore  oriole  was  one- of  the  most  common. 

The  music  of  this  bird,  like  most  others  of  bril- 
liant and  variegated  plumage,  is  not  the  sweetest, 
and  its  notes  when  it  first  arrives  from  the  South 
are  particularly  harsh  ;  it  has  some  mocking  power, 
and  this  harshness  may,  in  part,  be  owing  to  its 
still  attempting  to  imitate  the  tropical  birds  it  has 
left  behind  it ;  but  amongst  better  songsters  it  soon 
improves,  and  on  several  occasions  I  could  almost 
imagine  that  a  tlirush  or  wood-robin  had  ventured 
to  the  city;  sometimes  I  have  stopped,  and  atten- 
tively listened  to  catch  the  well-remembred  notes 
of  these  charming  songsters,  but  the  reverie  was 
generally  broken  by  some  very  different  sounds, 
such  as — "  Any  rags  to  sell  ?"  or  "Fresh  porgies." 
The  nest  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  bird  architecture.  Whether  we  con- 
template it  as  the  work  exclusively  of  instinct,  or 
whether  memory  and  judgment  are  brought  into 
requisition,  it  is  a  study  worthy  of  the  naturalist. 

The  favourite  trees  for  her  nest  are  the  weeping 
willow  and  the  elm.  The  smaller  branches  of  thesi 
trees  are  pendant,  and  she  begins  by  uniting  two 
•  three  twigs  together  with  a  cord,  so  as  to  be  like 
a  small  hoop,  and  to  this  she  suspends  the  frame- 
work.    The  nest,  when  completed,  will  resemble  £ 


^pics;   this  one   had  probably  just  arrived,  and  long   narrow  pocket,  open  at  the  top,  and   about 
Jlgingfrom  the  immense  number  of  these  caterpil-  eight  inches  in  depth.     The  variety  of  materials 
^s  It  took  Irom  this  tree  in  a  single  day,  it  must  used  is  astonishing-nothing  seems  to  come  am 
,ve  been  very  hungry.  ,      ,      .,       ,        -flax,  hemp,  cotton,  straw,  grass,  wool,  hair- 

In  the  country   there  is  the  orchard  onole-but  sometimes  thread   and  ribbons,  or  small  pieces 
the  ot.es  we  seldom  see  any  other  than  the  ]5al-  laoe,  will  be  appropriated-horsehair  two  feet  lo_„ 
Dorc  vanety-sometimes  called  the   "hanging-  „iii  be  sewed  through  and  through,  from  the  top 
•d,    irom  the  peculiar  form  oi  the  nest.  of  one  side  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  up  to  the 

Some  would  suppose,  from  the  name  of  this  bird, Lfher  side,  and  then  back  again-and  when  all  this 
a  tit  was  ound  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^  done  it  will  be  so  matted  together  as  to  be  al- 
Jdtimore.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  every  where  in  „,ost  as  firm  as  a  felt  h 


The  nest  of  the  hang 


pnh  America,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  plu-  ing  bird  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  weaving,  sew- 
age, black  and  yellow,  resembling  the  livery  of  ]u<'    and  felting 
|.rd    Baltimore,   who  founded    the  city  of  that      "we  once  knew  a  good  old  lady  who  was  verv 


lA  few  days  ago  during  one  of  our  recent  rain 
srms,  we  heard  the  importunate  cries  of  a  brood 
jyoung  orioles.     They  probably  had  left  the  nest 
!   day   before,  and  five   neighbouring   trees   hail 
ih  one  of  those  birds  upon  it.     It  had  rained  all 
;ht,  and  the  poor  things  were  in  a  pitiable  con- 
ion,  looking,  as  we  sometimes  say,  like  "drowned 
s."     Parent  pigeons  will  push  the  young  out  of 
ir  nests  and  starve  them,  when  they  think  they 
«  old  enough   to  take  care  of  themselves.     Not 
iwith  the  parent   oriole.     Seldom   have  we  seen 
i|:h  manifestations  of  parental  care  as  on  this  oc- 
ou.     The  cry  for  "  more"  was  incessant.     We 
i  to  count  the  number  of  caterpillars  caught, 
it  was  impossible.     It  was  raining  in  torrents, 
that  made  no  difi'erence.     The  presence  of  cats, 
s,  or  even  men,  seemed  disregarded,  and   these 
ent  birds  in  their  labour  of  love,  ventured  into 
ubbery  at  the  very  door,  while  at  other  times 
i:y  are  to  be  found  only  on  trees. 
iThe  Baltimore  oriole  may  be  considered  a  fair 
ijjcimen  of  the  insectivorous  class  of  birds ;  and 
sen  we  see  the  wren,  blue-bird,  cat-bird,  thrush, 

fl  others,  having  beaks  formed  like  hers,  they 
y  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  class ;  and 


gooa  old  lady  wuo  was  very 
fond  of  knitting,  and  as  this  did  not  interfere  with 
her  talking,  she  knit  a  great  deal.  Sometimes  she 
would  knit  a  pair  of  .silk-stockings  for  some  special 
friend.  Once  she  lost  a  skein  of  her  silk,  and  as 
a  pair  of  orioles  were  building  a  nest  in  a  high 
shade  tree  by  the  house,  they  were  suspected  of 
having  taken  it. 

_  In  a  few  weeks  the  well-known  call  of  the  young 
birds  for  "more"  betrayed  where  their  nest  was, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  one  of  the  boys 
had  to  go  after  it — and  there  was  the  .skein  of  silk 
sure  enough — but  what  a  tangle  !  It  had  been 
made  to  thatch  the  entire  nest — sewed  or  woven 
into  every  part  of  it — but  Aunt  Polly  could  not 
finish  her  stockings  without  that  silk,  and  she  went 
to  work  to  unravel  it.  How  she  did  work;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail — it  could  not  be  done.  We  can 
almost  hear  her  now  saying  "it  was  the  peskiest 
tangle  she  ever  did  see." — Newark  Mercury. 


"  Coax  Him,  Boi/s,  Cod.c  Ilini." — Two  boys 
passed  my  window  one  bright  morning,  carrying 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture.  One  of  them  also  held 
a  string  which  was  attached  to  a  large  dog's  head. 
The  dog  was  unwilling  to  trot  very  rapidly,  and 
much  to  the  lad's  annoyance,  would  iusist  upon 


resting  every  few  steps.  The  largo  boy  grew  im- 
patient, for  it  was  hard  work  to  carry  such  a  heavy 
load,  and  at  the  same  time  drag  the  dog. 

"  Kick  him,  Jim,  kick  him,"  said  he  ;  and  Jim 
sat  down  his  burden  and  began  to  kick ;  but  the 
dog  only  growled,  and  refused  to  stir.  Then  Jim 
took  a  stick  and  began  to  beat  him ;  but  the  ob- 
stinate fellow  only  whined,  and  remained  perfectly 
still.  ^  ^ 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  boys  were  begin- 
ning to  despair,  when  Frank  Gage  came  along. 
"  Coax  him,  boys,  coax  him,"  was  Frank's  manfy 
suggestion.  Some  boys  would  have  pouted,  and 
thought  Frank  had  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter ; 
but  these  seemed  relieved  by  the  advice,  and  be- 
gan to  pat  "  Trim,"  and  speak  kindly  to  him. 
What  was  the  result?  Why,  "  Trim"  wafted  his 
tail  approvingly,  and  trotted  off  briskly. 

Does  not  this  little  incident  illustrate  the  power 
of  kind  words  ?  T'here  is  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  meaning  in  kind  words  and  actions.  A  little 
hymn  you  all  know,  says,  "  Kind  words  can  ?icver 
die."  Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment?  There 
is  scarcely  a  person  living  who  does  not  like  a  little 
coaxing  and  encouragement,  and  scarcely  a  person 
who  cannot  be  influenced  by  gentle  words  and 
treatment.  Be  kind  to  every  body,  and  every 
thing  about  you,  always  remembering  the  text, 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good." — ChiLl's  Paper. 

The  Census  of  Great  i?«iaz«.— Partial  returns 
of  the  new  census  of  Great  Britain  are  given  in 
the  English  papers.  The  population  of  Liverpool 
proper  is  263,000;  including  the  suburbs,  450,- 
000.  The  number  of  sailors  is  14,000,  which  is 
only  one  thousand  more  than  there  were  ten  years 
ago.  The  increase  in  the  entire  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  has  been  a  little  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  Manchester 
has  decreased  in  population,  but  the  surrounding 
country  has  increased  largely.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  is  375,000,  a 
gain  of  forty  thousand  in  ten  years.  The  dimin- 
ished population  of  the  city  is  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  dwelling  houses  into  places  of  business, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  narrow  streets,  crowding 
out  the  poor.  The  returns  from  the  rural  districts 
of  England  show  a  diminution  in  the  agricultural 
population.  This  is  noticeable  in  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk and  Essex  counties,  where  the  population  has 
barely  held  its  ground  as  compared  with  1851; 
while  in  Yorkshire  the  decline  has  in  many  places 
been  extraordinary.  Glasgow  has  a  population  of 
403,142,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  which  increase 
the  number  to  446,395,  an  increase  of^  86,257  in 
ten  years.  The  district  known  as  Staft'ordshire 
Potteries  has  a  population  of  120,000  and  upward. 

A  Rain  Glass. — The  following  may  be  depended 
upon  as  a  rain-glass;  I  have  used  it  for  mouths. 
Get  a  common  pickle-bottle,  such  as  is  sold  at  every 
Italian  warehouse ;  fill  it  with  any  kind  of  water, 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top;  plunge 
the  neck  of  an  empty  Florence  oil-flask  into  the 
pickle-bottle.  Before  rain,  the  water  will  ri.se  two 
or  three  inches  in  the  neck  of  the  inverted  flask — 
often  in  three  or  four  hours.  If  the  weather  is 
settled  for  fair,  the  water  will  remain  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  high,  for  days,  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  It  never  fails  to  foretell  rain ;  and  to-day, 
July  15th,  rose  as  high  as  the  rim  of  the  pickle- 
bottle,  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  It  may  stand  in 
or  out  of  doors,  in  sun  or  shade,  and  the  water 
never  needs  changing,  so  long  as  it  can  be  seen 
through.  Mine  is  now  green  through  long  standing. 
The  oil-flask  must  be  cleansed  before  the  neck  is 
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plunged  in  the  water.     Soda  and  warm  water  will 
clear  it  of  oil. — London  Mhetuzum. 

Interior  of  the  Earth. — The  increase  of  tempera- 
ture observed  in  mines  is  about  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit for  every  fifteen  yards  iu  descent,  and  should 
the  increase  go  on  in  the  same  ratio,  water  will 
boil  at  the  depth  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  yards;  lead  melt  at  the  depth  of  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  yards;  everything  be  red- 
hot  at  the  depth  of  seven  miles ;  gold  melt  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-one  miles;  cast  iron  melt  at  the 
depth  of  seventy-four  miles  ;  soft  iron  melts  at  the 
depth  of  ninety-seven  miles  ;  and  at  the  depth  of 
one  hundred  miles  there  must  be  a  temperature 
equal  to  the  greatest  artificial  heat  yet  observed  — 
a  temperature  capable  of  fusing  platina,  porcelain 
and,  indeed,  every  refractory  substance  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Thus  it  would  appear  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  on  which  the=e  temperatures 
are  based,  the  earth  must  be  in  the  condition  of 
fluidity  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  surface. 


Virginia. — The  locatioa  of  the    different  portions  of 
the  rebel  army  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  ascertained, 
as  reported  within  a  few  days  that  Jackson  was  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Winchester,  with  40,000 
.     Other  portions  of  it  are  said  to  be  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Gordonsville.     A  detachment  of  U. 
S.  cavalry  entered  Fredericksburg   recently,  and  cap- 
tured a  number  of  prisoners.     A  rebel  encampment  in 
Hardy  County,  was  surprised  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Gen. 
Kelley.     The' rebels  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  a 
number  taken  prisoners. 

North  Carolina.— '^\ia  expedition  of  12,000  men,  under 
Gen.  Foster,  proceeded  up  Tar  river  and  made  a  demon- 
stration within  a  short  distance  of  Tarboro,  at  which 
point  it  was  found  a  large  rebel  force  had  been  collected. 
An  extensive  salt  works  near  Wilmington,  has  been  des- 
troyed by  one  of  the  U.  S.  gun  boats.  The  correspon- 
dence between  Gov.  Vance,  (rebel)  and  Gov.  Stanley, 
(Union,)  of  North  Carolina,  relative  to  a  friendly  con- 
ference, appears  to  have  been  brought  to  an  unfavoura- 
ble termination.     According  to  the  latest  accounts,  Gov. 


Vance  declines  any  : 


between  himself  and  Gov, 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoKElGN.— News  from  Englgnd  to  the  6th  inst.  The 
Times'  city  article  says  that  Lord  Lyons,  on  ,his  return 
to  the  United  States,  took  out  full  assurance  that  while 
England  will  be  eager,  in  concert  with  other  nations,  to 
adopt  any  step  to  promote  the  permanent  return  of  peace, 
she  will,  in  the  meantime,  individually  refuse  to  depart 
in  the  least  degree  from  the  course  of  non-interference. 
The  Times  is  glad  to  see  the  democrats  in  America  mak- 
ing a  show  of  possessing  some  force.  It  believes  that 
their  success  will  be  most  promising  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace.  The  British  Consul  at  Charleston  writes 
a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  cotton  prospects. 
He  estimates  the  whole  stock  in  America,  from  careful 
intiuiry,  at  about  4,000,000  bales,  including  the  present 
year's  crop.  The  London  Times,  speaking  of  the  ravages 
of  the  rebel  steamer  Alabama,  denies  that  any  blame  at- 
taches to  England.  It  says  her  ship  yards  are  open  to 
all.  The  London  Vaily  News  takes  a  difl'erent  view  o ' 
the  matter,  anddeclares  the  government  should  forbid  thi 
htling  out  of  vessels  to  be  employed  against  a  friendly 
power,  or  withdraw  its  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Th( 
same  paper  furnishes  evidence  from  Southern  newspa- 
pers to  show  that  the  military  resources  of  the  Confed 
racy  arc  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  internal  dissensions 
prevail.  The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  closed 
out  any  formal  ceremonies.  The  attendance  and  receipts, 
both  exceeded  those  of  the  exhibition  of  1851.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  advanced  the  rate  of  discount  one 
per  cent.  The  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstulfs  were 
without  material  change.  It  is  reported  that  Lord  Elgin 
has  retired  from  the  governorship  of  India,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  the  climate.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  will  succeed 
him. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Greece,  and  had  so 
far  been  successful.  King  Otho  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  fled  from  Greece  to  Vienna.  The  Greek  National 
Assembly  was  about  to  convene.  It  was  reported  that 
they  would  probably  tender  the_crown  to  Prince  Alfred 
of  England. 

United  States. — The  Army. — The  great  army  of  the 
I'otomac,  appear  to  have  been  inactive  since    the   re- 
moval of  Gen.  M'Clellan  from  the  command.     The  ma- 
jor part  of  it  has   been  divided  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions, respectively  under  command  of  Generals  Sumner, 
Franklin  and  Hooker.     Gen.  Siegel  has   the  command 
iif  another  part  as  a  reserve.     The  whole  is  under  Gen. 
Hurnside.     The  troops  are  said  to  be  well  provided  with 
clothing,  and  in  good  condition.     Gen.  Halleck  paid 
visit  to  the  army  last  week,  and  had  a  conference  wi 
Gen.  Burnside  in  reference   to    its    future   movemen 
Later  despatches  state  that  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst., 
the  whole  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Frcdi 
icksburg.     Large  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  scut 
there.     D.  S.  forces  have  also  been  sent  up  Acquia  creek, 
and  contrabands  and  mechanics  set  at  work,  building 
wharves  and  a  railroad  for  army  purposes.     This  base 
it  is  said,  was  coiisidured  the  best,  one  for   operating 
upon  the  heart  of  Virginia. 


Stanley.  He  also  declines  a  conference  of  commission 
eis.  He  writes  in  a  defiant  tone,  and  refers  Gov.  Stanley, 
if  he  has  any  propositions  to  make,  to  treat  directly 
with  the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond. 

South  Carolina.— Xi\\ces  from  Port  Royal  report  that 

1  expedition,  consisting  of  300  men,  had  gone 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  and  torn 
track  for  some  distance.  St.  Catharine  Island  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  who  took  their  negroes  with 
them.  The  health  of  the  troops  at  Port  Royal  has  im- 
proved. The  British  frigate  Racer,  by  permission  of 
Flag  Officer  Green,  had  entered  Charleston  Harbor,  and 
jght  away  the  British  Consul.  He  says  the  rebels 
have  just  launched  a  powerful  ram,  and  that  two  others 
are  ready  for  plating  with  iron,  which  they  expected 
every  day  from  England,  in  an  iron-plated  steamer.  He 
also  reports  the  steamer  Nashville,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
Stouo  Inlet,  six  miles  from  Charleston,  waiting  a  chance 

run  out.  He  reports  over  200  cases  of  yellow  fever 
in  Charleston  when  he  left. 

Louisiana.— k  rebel  force  at  Labadieville,  in  the  Ope- 
lousas  country,  was  recently  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
D.  S.  forces.  The  rebels  had  a  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  208  taken  prisoners.  The  U.  S. 
troops  lost  92  men,  killed  and  wounded 
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failure  in  his  late  battle  at  Corinth.  He  says  it  ai 
from  no  fault  of  his  officers  or  men.  Gov.  Brown 
Georgia,  has  sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislati 
in  which  he  takes  strong  ground  against  the  conscript ; 
law  of  the  Confederacy,  and  submits  the  subject 
body  for  action.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  intimates  that 
startling  events  are  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  there 
are  indications  of  Virginia  being  the  theatre  of  a  sharp ^ 
and  decisive  winter  campaign.  The  Richmond  Ex 
iner  says  "  The  prospects  of  European  intervention  havt 
dissolved  like  a  snow  wreath.  But  a  short  time 
there  were  hopeful  indications  that  England  and  Frs 
were  about  to  take  some  action  in  this  war  that  would  be 
favorable  to  the  South.  This  opinion  was  reflected,  not 
only  in  the  journals  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  minds  of  in. 
telligent  foreigners  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

"  It  is  known  that  on  the  strength  of  the  calculation  oi 
our  national  existence  being  early  recognized  byEnglanc 
and  France,  transactions  have  been  made  to  some  « 
by  foreign  capitalists  in  Confederate  bonds,  at  eighty-sb^ 
cents  on  the  dollar.  There,  is,  however,  no  mistakii 
the  significance  of  the  speech  of  the  British  Secretary : 
of  War,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  South  '  has  not 
yet  accomplished  her  independence,'  and  must  be  re-' 
garded  as  a  belligerent,  holding  an  uncertain  posil 
an  undecided  war.  The  British  Government  wiU 
way,  and  at  no  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  war 
recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  one  of  the  inde. 
pendent  powers  of  the  earth,  or  interfere  to  limit  the  du- 
ration of  this  war." 

Philadelphia.— yiorX&Wiy  last  week,  295. 
The  Markets,  ^^-c. — The  following  were   the  quotatio 
on  the  17th  inst.     Neio  York. — Cotton  has  advanced iU, 
68  cts.  per  pound  for  middling  uplands.     White   MichiJ 
gan   and   Ohio   wheat,   §1.52   a  §1.56  ;  red  and  ambei 
wheat,  $1.38  a  §1.45;   Chicago  spring  wheat,  Sl-16i 
$1.22  ;  rye,  SO  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  barley,  §1.50  ;  western yel 
low  corn,  72  cts. ;  oats,  67  cts.  a  69  cts.     The  rate  of  in 
terest  is  higher,  money  being  worth  6  a  6.J  per  cent.i 
call.     Foreign  exchange  145  ;  gold  32  per  cent,  preminj* 
GoverLment  stocks   firm,   U.  S.   6's,   1881,  103J;  7.i 
Treasury  notes,  104.    Specie  in  the  New  York  city  banlft 
§39,348,947.     Extensive  frauds  have  been  discovered), 
the  New  Y^ork  Custom  House,  in  which  sixteen  of  th; 


clerks  were  implicated.     By  an  artful  system  of  cheating 

and  wrong  entries,  in  collusion  with  unprincipled  im 

porters  for  several  years  past,  they  had   defrauded  tb 
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' I"  "-'^'.46;   rye,  90  cts.  a  98   cts. ;  yellow  corn,  7. 

40  cts.  a  42  cts. ;   clover  seed,  §6,25  a  §6.37 
timothy,  §2.00  a  §2.25  ;  flaxseed,  §2.75.     Jl>iiitmi 
White  wheat,  §1.80  a  §1.93  ;  red,  §1.48  a  SI  .5:: ;   whit 
corn,  74  cts.  a  75  cts.;  yellow,  71  cts.  a   72   cts.     Oil 
cinnati. — Flour,  §5.25. 


the  past  week.  In  general  the  rebels  have  avoided  con- 
flicts with  the  Federal  forces,  and  have  retreated  as  they 
advanced.  Gen.  Grant  occupied  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
without  opposition.  The  lebels  were  pursued,  and 
about  130  taken  prisoners,  four  miles  south  of  Holly 
Springs.  Gen.  Rosecrans  is  at  Nashville.  The  rebels 
are  said  to  be  in  considerable  force  at  Murfeesboro,  but 
had  commenced  a  retreat.  In  Kentucky,  an  expedition 
commanded  by  Gen.  Ransom,  came  up  w  ith  a  rebel  force 
of  800  men  near  Garretsburg.  Many  of  the  rebels  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  and  those  who  escaped 
ven  out  of  the  State.  The  rebel  armies  in  this 
section  of  the  United  Stales,  are  formidable  iu  numbers 
though  it  is  believed  not  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
Federal  forces  opposed  to  them.  Bragg  and  Smith's 
army  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  is  estimated  at  60,000,  that 
of  Price,  Pemberton  and  Van  Dorn,  in  northern  Missis- 
sippi, 50,000  men.  The  rebel  force  in  Arkansas  is  sup- 
posed to  number  30,000,  and  probably  smaller  bodies 
in  various  locations  would  make  up  a  total  of  more 
than  150,000  men. 

Texas.— Ihc  entire  sea  coast  of  this  State  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  U.  S.  naval  forces.  A  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  northern  and  western 
counties  are  understood  to  bo  loy.al  to  the  Union,  and 
anxious  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  au- 
thority. 

Ihc  Pirate  Alabama,  continues  to  capture  and  destroy 
U.  S.  merchant, vessels.  When  last  spoken  she  was 
about  200  miles  cast  of  Halifax,  in  a  favorable  position 
for  making  further  captures. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. -Go\.  Ludlow,  U.  S.  agent,  re- 
cently reported  the  exchange  of  926  U.  S.  officers,  anc 
about  24,000  privates.  The  number  of  rebel  officers  ex- 
changed was  1596.  The  balance  of  privates  due  to  the 
U.  S.,  was  about  6000. 

The  Territory  o/ A'ci'arfa.— The  estimated  monthly  pro 
duce  of  the  Nevada  mines  is  about  one  million  of  dollars 
with  a  capacity  for  being  greatly  increased  by  the  appli 
cation  of  machinery  and  labor.  The  (Jovcruor  advisei 
the  Legislature  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  projected 
railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Washoe. 

Houthcrn  Items.— The  llichmoud  Whig sl:\leif  that  ( 
Van  Dorn  lakes   upon  himself  Ihe   rejiousibilily  fur 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

EAK  FRAXKFORD,  (TWESTY-TBIRD  WARD,  PHILAnELl'IIIi  ' 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.  Wurtiiin 
TON,  iM.  D. 

Application   for  the  Admission   of  Patients  may  1 
lade  to  the  Superintendent,  to   Charles   Ellis, 


of  the  Board  of  Manage 
delphia,  or 


724  Market  Street,  Phil  j 
Member  of  the  Board.  I 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  1862,  at  lii 
dence  near  Chesterfield,  Morgan  County,  Ohio. 
Smith,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  a  meiu 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  of  an  a; 
disposition,  and  endeavouring  to  live  a  circumsim 
his  friends  have  a  comfortable  hope  that  he  is  adn 
into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  Rebecca  E.,  1= 

ter  of  Amos  and  Abi  Whitson,  Chester  Co.,  in  '. 
teenlh  year  of  her  age.  The  great  patience  ma; 
during  her  long  suS'ering,  and  her  perfect  resign;i 
the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  leaves  the  con 
hope  that  she  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into  lii 
mansion. 

,  At  his  residence  in  East  I'.radford  To\m 

Clie.<ter  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  20t.h  of  Eighth  nionlh,  .--^ 
Worth,  iu  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, a  mem! 
Bradford  Monthly  and  Cain  Quarterly  Meetings. 
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From  "  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers." 

The  Pizzo  Bernina. 
By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

3o  much  for  the  transient  dreams  at  the  Chalet 
JBoval.  We  arc  now  iio  longer  upon  the  TOto 
!jge,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Bernina ;  and 
jinesorable  necessity  quickly  compels  us  to  cast 
|le  all  dozing  reveries,  and  to  rouse  ourselves  up 

(tern  realities. 
)ur  attention  was  attracted  by  preparations  for 
iakfast ;  and  something  less  than  an  hour  before 
inight   the   guides   suggested  the   propriety   of 

IDg.  This  process  occupied  but  a  short  time, 
adjourned  to  a  moonlit  sparkling  rivulet  close 
|iand  to  perform  our  morning  ablutions,  an  ope- 
Bon  in  which,  to  our  great  astonishment  and  de- 
ji,  we  were  joined  by  the  guides.    Such  an  event 

i'lmost  unknown  in  the  western  parts  of  Switzer- 
i,  and  it  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  chronicled  in 
pages  of  "  Peaks   and   Passes."      They   had 
ught  with  them,  too,  for  joint  use,  almost  an 
ire  comb — a  really  fabulous  amount  of  luggage, 
wever,  with  that  and  the  loan  of  our  bit  of  soap, 
m  made  a  very  decent  toilet. 
I'Ve  partook  of  a  sort   of  supper-breakfast   at 
ijf-past  eleven  P.M.;    and   at  ten  minutes  past 
flve,  on  the  morning  of  the  2.3rd  of  July,  1861, 
fairly  under  weigh.     Slowly  and  carefully  we 
id  our  way  over  rugged  lumps  of  rocks,  gene- 
at  a  level,  but  sometimes  a  little  descending; 
leaving   the   terminal   ice-fall   of   the  glacier 
comes  down  from   the   Pizzo  Tschierva  close 
n  our  right,  reached   at  1.15,  the  side  of  the 
teratsch  glacier.     The  ice  was  exactly  vertical, 
or  three  steps  cut  with  the  axe,  and  Jenni, 
a  cat,  had  scrambled  on  to  the  surface.     We 
kly  followed;    and   then   went  on  at  a  rapid 
over  the  hard  glacier,  diagonally  towards  the 
of  the  rocks  that,  bounding  its  channel  on  the 
,  separate  it  from   the  Vadret  Pers.     Thence 
U  route  led  us,  by  steep  zig-zags,  over  snow,  al- 
eiating  with  stiffish  rock  climbing.     Our  speed 
not  slacken;   and,  although  no  difficulty  what- 
r  presented  itself,  some  little  amount  of  caution 
5  required,  for  we  were  in  deep  shadow.     After 
vhile  wo   found   ourselves  upon  a  ridge,  with 
Morteratsch  glacier  to  our  right,  and  the  Va- 
t  Pcrs  to  our  left.     The  inclination  of  the  ridge 
dually  iucreased,  while  the  descent  upon 


right  became  steeper,  and  the  rock  on  our  left 
seemed  to  fall  away  precipitously.  As  yet  the 
ridge  was  of  fair  width,  but  it  soon  narrowed  ;  and 
at  a  spot  where  additional  care  was  required,  our 
course  was  entirely  barred  by  a  rocky  mass,  that, 
protruding  like  a  huge  irregular  tower  through  the 
snow,  broke  the  general  continuity  of  the  arete, 
and  rose  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  directly  in  our 
path.  If  the  reader,  in  momentary  forgetfulncss 
of  his  hun)anity,  will  imagine  himself  to  be  a  ven- 
turesome member  of  the  feline  race,  daintily  step- 
ping up  the  inclined  hip  of  an  exceedingly  steep 
Louis  Xiy.  roof,  and  unexpectedly  encountered  by 
a  vast  stack  of  chimneys,  he  will  the  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  obstacles  that  bade  us  de- 
fiance. To  scale  it  was  impossible  ;  so  that  while 
slowly  ascending  the  steep  snow-slope  through 
which  it  pierced,  we  were  puzzled  to  determine 
what  proceedings  Jenni  would  adopt.  The  dawn 
fortunately  enabled  him  to  see  what  he  was  about. 
Bringing  the  rope  into  use  he  fastened  it  to  his 
waist,  and  slowly  climbing  down,  along,  and  around 
the  face  of  the  rock,  he  insinuated  here  and  there 
into  diminutive  crevasses  either  a  toe  or  the  tip  of 
a  finger.  lie  was  soon  out  of  sight.  We  carefully 
'  eld  the  rope  tightened  upon  him,  and  after  about 
150  feet  had  been  paid  out  he  called  to  us  to  fol- 
A  rather  novel  arrangement  was  adopted. 
Jenni  had  provided  for  each  of  the  party  a  leath- 
ern belt,  with  a  strong  metal  ring  attached.  The 
hither  end  of  the  rope  was  now  passed  through 
one  of  these  rings  and  firmly  gra.^ped  by  those  who 
remained  stationary,  while  the  other  end  was  held 
by  the  invisible  Jenni.  Each  man  then  clambered 
round  in  turn,  only  one  eifecting  the  transit  at  a 
time.  The  man  in  motion  could  choose  his  own 
pace,  while  the  tightened  rope,  passing  through  the 
,  saved  him  from  those  disagreeable  alterna- 
tions of  slack  and  tight-rope  dancing  of  which  all 
mountain  travellers  complain,  and  which  would 
try  the  powers  of  even  Blondou  himself.  The  de- 
vice proved  most  successful  for  the  greater  portion 
of  this,  our  first  mauvnis  pas.  It  has  one  draw- 
back.    At  those  points  where  a  gully  in  the  rock 

is  to  be  passed,  and  where  it  is  consequently  ne- 
cessary to  follow  this  concavity,  the  taughtness  of 
the  rope  unavoidably  makes  it  difficult  to  retain  a 
foothold,  and  tends  to  drag  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ler backwards  into  space. 

All  soon  found  themselves  alongside  of  Jenni ; 
but  how  they  contrived  to  find  footing  there  re- 
mains a  mystery,  lie  again  went  ahead,  now 
climbing  up  rocks,  now  cutting  steps  in  ice,  and  we 

ain  followed.  From  the  spot  where  we  were 
.standing,  it  was  necessary  to  step  on  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  terra,  may  be  called  the  foot  of  a 
couloir.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  cou- 
loir here  rose  from  easy  ground.  On  the  contrary, 
immediately  below  this  spot,  it  broke  away  precipi- 
tously in  a  cataract  of  ice,  and  allowed  us  to  see 
the  rugged  glacier  .^ome  1500  feet  beneath.  Jenni, 
with  his  usual  activity,  scrambled  up  this  steep 
slope  of  ice,  and  we,  assisted  by  the  rope,  were  not 
far  behind.  It  led  us  up  at  right  angles  to  our 
old  ridge,  where  it  terminated  in  a  sort  of  gap,  be- 
tween the  first  tower  and  another  iiiu^sy  protube- 


rance. Here  a  small  piece  of  rock  gave  limited 
[resting  place  for  the  foot.  Turning  at  right  angles 
to  the  couloir  we  had  just  a.scended,  we  continued 
by  another  along  the  general  line  of  the  ridge. 
This  was  equally  difficult  to  climb,  while  the  abyss 
beneath  yawned  with  more  threatening  aspect,  and 
the  wavy  downward  sweep  that  aff'orded  us  preca- 
rious footing  floated  seemingly  in  airy  lightness, 
and  now,  seen  only  in  plan,  presented  a  beautiful 
Hogarthian  curve,  dangerously  fascinating  to  those 
whose  ajsthetic  perception  is  more  intense  thap 
their  faculty  for  glacial  adhesiveness. 

Once  more  upon  our  old  ridge,  and  fairly  at  the 
summit  of  this  second  couloir,  Jenni  turned  round, 
and  triurrpbantly  pointing  to  the  vanquished  giant 
at  our  feet,  exclaimed,  "  Das  ist  die  Festung  der 
Gemsen  Freilieity  "  That  is  the  fortress  of  the 
chamois'  liberty  :"  an  appellation  bestowed  on  it 
because,  if  a  chamois  can  place  this  bulwark  be- 
tween himself  and  the  hunter,  his  freedom  is  se- 
cured. At  this  moment  the  sun  rose.  We  were 
at  a  height  of  some  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  During  the  last  hour,  the  necessity  of  cut- 
ting steps  had  retarded  our  progress,  we  were  con- 
sequently becoming  chilly,  and  the  warm  beams  of 
the  sun  were  most  welcome.  It  was  a  gorgeous  sun- 
rise. In  the  east,  far  beyond  the  broken  Pers  gla- 
cier beneath,  level  with  the  eye,  and  overtopping  the 
distant  mountains,  floated  bars  of  golden  cloud, 
from  behind  which  the  imprisoned  sun  gradually 
forced  his  way  until  he  shone  clear  and  distinct 
above  them  all.  A  little  to  the  north  of  ea.st,  rose 
the  Orteler  Spitz  with  Monte  Crystallo ;  behind 
us,  to  the  north,  sank  down  the  ridge  and  steep 
couloir  by  which  we  had  ascended.  Far  away  to 
the  North-west  we  could  discern  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  Finstcraarhorn  and  Jungfrau  being 
conspicuous  ;  while  comparatively  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  and  yet  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  were  lighted  up  the  friendly  features  of  our 
last  new  acquaintai:ce  the  Schwartzhorn.  Before 
us,  toward  the  south,  and  embracing  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Bernina 
range,  the  Pizzo  Gambrena,  Pizzo  di  Palii,  Pizzo 
Zup°o.  A  little  to  the  west  of  these,  beyond  the 
corridor,  and  seeming  to  crown  the  long  vista, 
Monte  della  Disgrazia  caught  the  sun's  rays.  On 
our  right,  the  snow-fields,  intersected  by  treacher- 
ous crevasses,  gradually  sloped  away,  and  finally 
impended  over  the  long  corridor  of  the  Morteratsch, 
a  chasm  which  we  were  seeking  some  means  of 
crossing,  which  divided  us  from  the  object  of  our 
hopes,-^-now  seen  rising  in  all  his  majesty  through 
a  cone  of  ice  and  snow,— the  terminal  peak  of  the 
Pizzo  Bernina.  Our  shadows  pointed  directly  to- 
wards the  summit !  Were  we  not  right  to  hail 
this  as  a  favourable  omen?  I  called  Hardy's  at- 
tention to  them,  as  they  rested  upon  the  snow  : 
"  Of  what  colour  are  they  ?"  "  Sky-blue,"  he  re- 
plied. "And  of  what  colour  is  the  unshadowed 
snow  ?"  Most  Swiss  travellers  have  admired  some- 
times the  rosy,  sometimes  the  golden  hue,  shed 
upon  the  snow  at  early  dawn.  But  on  this  day, 
such  tints  were  entirely  absent,  and  their  place  wa3 
supplied  by  a  beautiful  dove  colour,  rich  and  bright 
beyoud  description. 
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Talkinf  this  matter  over  with  my  friend  Isaac 
Taylor,  we  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  some  sort 
of  esplanatiou.  I  should  imagine  that  these  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  blue  shadows  and  dove-colour 
snow-fields,  were  purely  subjective.  The  eye  would 
naturally  see  those  colours  that  are  complementary 
to  the  sun-rise  tints  upon  which  it  had  ju^t  been  so 
intently  gazing.  While  the  preponderance  of  the 
yellow  over  the  red  in  the  orange  combinations, 
would  cause  the  blue  of  the  shadow  to  incline  to 
purple  rather  than  to  green  ;  purple  being  the  tint 
also  which  dove-colour  in  shadow  is  seen  to  as- 
sume. 

We  went  steadily  forwards  over  snow-fields  that 
presented  no  difficulty,  but  demanded  only  careful 
navigation  in  order  to  avoid  open  and  concealed 
crevasses.  Unfortunately  we  could  find  no  means 
of  descending  upon  the  glacier-corridor  on  our 
right,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  continue  a 
course  which  led  us,  in  a  southerly  direction,  higher 
and  higher  above  the  snow-basin  that  we  desired 
to  reach.  This  perpetual  tramp  getting  rather 
tedious,  we  whiled  away  the  time  by  giving  Jenni 
lessons  in  English.  He  was  an  apt  scholar,  but 
circumstances  not  being  altogether  favourable  for 
studying  a  foreign  tongue,  he  did  not  make  any 
very  great  advance.  1  fear  his  acquisitions  were 
limited  to  the  expressions — "  How  do  you  ?"  "  All 
serene !" 

From  English  literature  attention  was  easily  di- 
verted to  the  German  language,  or  more  correctly 
to  the  Romansch  dialect.  A  subject  was  easily 
supplied.  On  our  left  hand  is  the  Munt  Pers,  on 
our  right  hand  is  the  Morteratsoh  glacier.  Let  us 
make  a  shot  at  derivation.  Our  inquiries  are  an- 
swered in  this  wise. 

In  the  olden  time  a  comely  young  shepherd  from 
the  Graubunden  was  struck  by  the  charms  of  a 
Pontresina  damsel  of  high  degree.  The  Alp  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Munt  Pers,  a  spot  near  the  end 
of  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  was  their  trysting- 
place.  According  to  wont,  the  maiden's  parents, 
objected  to  the  unequal  match,  and  the  swain 
must  give  up  the  calling  of  a  herdsman.  The 
lovers  plighted  their  troth,  and  parted.  He  en- 
listed and  obtained  promotion.  No  tidings  of  his 
weal  came  to  the  cars  of  his  betrothed,  and  she 
goaded  on  by  her  parents  to  espousal  with  another, 
died  broken-hearted.  The  soldier  came  home  too 
late,  heard  the  evil  tidings,  sought  the  familiar  Alp, 
and  was  seen  of  man  no  more.  His  name  was 
Aratsch. 

Afterwards,  in  the  still  of  the  evening,  the  old 
folks  at  the  Alp  would  note  how  the  damsel's  wraith 
would  euter  the  dairy  department,  taste  the  cream 
with  a  wooden  spoon  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and 
then  with  stealthy  tread  melt  away  in  the  gloaming 
So  often  as  she  came,  so  often  there  floated  on  th 
pulseless  air  the  gentle  moan,  "  Mort  Aratsch. 
They  soon  learnt  to  welcome  her  approach,  for  her 
blessing  sweetened  the  milk,  and  under  her  ghostly 
care  the  yearly  yield  of  cheese  waxed  wonder- 
fully. 

But  another  herdsman  arose  in  the  land,  wlio 
knew  not  Aratsch  nor  his  maiden  all-forlorn.  This 
man  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and,  es- 
chewing all  milk-tasters  save  himself,  he  one  niglit 
roughly  broke  in  upon  the  spirit  of  the  milky 
whey.  She  cast  upon  the  practical  party  one 
mildly  reproachful  look,  and  disappeared  amid  the 
crash  of  a  howling  tempest.  Thenceforward  thi 
once  fruitful  pasture  has  been  barren,  the  cows 
forgot  to  give  their  milk,  and  the  butter  will  not 
come.  The  Alp  is  forsaken,  the  glacier  has  ad 
vanced  with  giant  strides,  and  the  soil  once  teem 
ing  with  life  IS  now  riven  by  the  wearing  grind  ol 
desolating  moraines.     Ileuce  "  Mort  Aratsch"  and 


"  Munt  Pers:"  "Aratsch  is  dead,"  "  The  mount  is 

destroyed." 

Here  ended  our  etymological  inquiries. 


William  Hunt. 

(Coutiuued  from  prisa  01.) 

Although  William  Hunt  was  now  suitably  mar- 

d,  he  was  not  permitted,  as  the  Hebrews  of  old 
were  on  such  occasions,  to  stay  at  home  a  year. 
With  them  the  newly  married,  even  in  times  of 
conflict  and  war,  had  their  twelve  months'  seclusion 
from  outward  contention,  from  all  that  called  them 
from  the  duties  of  home.  For  the  christian  it  re- 
mains, that  those  who  have  wives  be  as  those  who 
have  them  not.     The  Lord  leads  his  own  accord- 

_  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  as  he  sees  will 
best  promote  his  kingdom  and  their  good. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  a  concern  was  raised  in 
William  Hunt's  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  part 
of  Virginia.  With  the  unity  of  his  friends  he  left 
home,  taking  his  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Perqui- 
mens  in  the  way.  On  this  journey,  John  Hoggatt, 
[a  name  afterwards  softened  to  Hockett]  was  h" 
companion.  Of  this  journey  he  kept  an  account 
as  follows : 

"  15th  day  of  f'ifth  month,  1754.  I  parted 
with  my  dear  wife  and  friends  in  great  love  and 
tenderness  of  spirit,  to  our  mutual  joy  and  comfort 
and  started  with  my  dear  companion,  in  order  tc 
go  down  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting.  Went  13 
miles  that  evening,  and  came  to  William  Hoggatt'; 
where  we  lodged  that  night.  Next  morning,  [16th,] 
set  off  and  rode  about  17  miles  to  Cane  Creek, 
and  it  being  their  week-day  meeting,  we  went  to 
it.  It  was  a  close,  hard  season  for  some  time,  but 
ended  to  satisfaction.  Next  morning,  [17th,]  we 
went  to  John  'W^right's,  where  we  met  Henry 
Mayner  and  John  Pike,  who  were  going  to  th 
Quarterly  Meeting.  From  thence  we  went  on  ou 
journey,  and  met  with  nothing  particular,  except 
some  difficulty  by  [high]  water.  We  reached  in 
four  days,  the  house  of  Thomas  Knox,  a  kind 
Friend.  We  stayed  next  day  and  rested  ourselves 
and  horses.  The  next  day,  [22nd,]  rode  about  40 
miles  and  came  to  Stephen  Shepherd's.  Next  day, 
[23d,]  rode  about  22  miles  to  Thomas  Ncwby's, 
at  Perquimens.  Next  day,  [24th,]  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  at  the  Old  Nsck 
Meeting  House.  After  it  was  over  we  went  home 
with  Joseph  Newby,  an  ancient  worthy  Fri 
who  entertained  us  with  much  freedom  and  kind- 
ness. Next  day  the  Quarterly  Meeting  beg; 
which  lasted  two  days.  After  it  was  over,  we  went 
home  with  Christopher  Nicholson,  a  young  man, 
newly  married.  From  thence  we  went  to  New- 
begun  Creek,  on  Pasquotank,  and  had  a  meeting 
[27th.]  From  thenee  to  Simon's  Creek,  and  from 
thence  to  the  head  of  Little  river;  from  thence  to 
Piney-woods  Meeting.  These  meetings  were  gene 
rally  pretty  close,  but,  forever  praised  and  magni 
fied  be  the  worthy  name  of  the  Most  High  God, 
he  was  pleased  sometimes  to  set  his  blessed  Truth 
over  all,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  the 
power  thereof,  to  our  mutual  joy  and  comfort. 

"  From  Piuey  woods,  wo  started  for  Virginia  on 
the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  riding  about  50 
miles,  came  to  Josiah  Jordan's.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  wile  was  kind  to  us.  W^e  stayed 
there  the  next  day,  [Sixth  mo.  2nd,]  and  the  day 
following,  [3rd,]  had  a  meeting  at  the  Western 
Branch.  From  thence  we  went  to  Blaekwater 
Meeting.  It  often  fell  to  my  lot  in  this  journey 
to  be  baptized  for  the  unfaithful  professors  of 
Trutli,  who  stood  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  lifi 
and  power  of  religion.     After  meeting  at  Black 


water,  we  went  to  Hansel  Bailey's,  a  dear  ancie ; 
Friend.  I  hope  I  may  never  forget  the  goodnel 
of  God  at  that  season.  A  most  sweet  and  powtl 
ful  time  we  had  together; — the  like,  I  hard  I 
ever  knew.  We  went  home  that  evening  wi' 
Wyke  Honeycut,  twenty  miles.  Next  day,  bei  f 
Seventh-day  [8th,]  we  stayed  there,  and  went  !' 
First-day  to  Beverley  Monthly  Meeting,  [9tli 
which  was  a  solid  good  opportunity.  After  msil 
ing,  we  went  to  Peter  Binford's,  a  dear  Friend,  a:{ 
had  that  evening  a  sitting  in  the  family.  Nei 
day,  being  the  10th  of  the  month,  we  were  weathil 
bound.  We  had  a  sitting  with  the  family  a , 
some  other  Friends,  during  the  day,  to  our  mutt' 
satisfaction.  The  next  day,  being  the  12th,  i 
continued  our  journey,  crossed  the  Appamatock  a' 
James  Iliver,  and  came  to  Charles  Woodson'^,  w 
gave  us  a  kind  reception.  The  day  followiDg 
had  a  meeting  at  Curies.  After  meeting,  w 
home  with  John  Pleasants,  and  dined.  We 
turned  in  the  evening  to  Charles  Woodson's.  T 
Lord  was  pleased  in  that  meeting  to  set  his  p, 
cious  Truth  over  all,  to  our  mutual  joy  and  eo  i 
fort.  There  were  many  professors  who  had  ll 
the  pure  life  of  religion,  and  let  fall  the  spiriti; 
weapons  of  warfare,  (whereby  our  worthy  ancie  ' 
were  enabled  to  go  forth  against  spiritual  wick| 
ness,)  and  had  run  iuto  fleshly  liberty,  pomp,  priil 
and  vain  glory  ; — having  shunned  the  cross  a| 
forsaken  the  way  laid  down  for  the  redeemed  : 
the  Lord  to  walk  in.  Against  these,  the  coot' 
versy  of  the  Lord,  in  my  heart  was  great.  Blesst 
be  His  worthy  name,  he  was  pleased  to  bear 
up  in  these  times  of  great  labour  and  travail 
spirit ;  so  that  I  can  say,  by  a  living  sense  of  • 
Divine  goodness,  he  requires  nothing  of  his  cr 
ture,  but  that  he  gives  strength  according  to 
day,  (for  them  to  perform  it,)  as  they  stand  p! 
sive  in  his  will.  The  work  is  altogether  his  > 
and  to  him  belongs  the  praise,  honour  and  glorj' 
his  own  work,  though  he  is  pleased  to  make  us(f 
mean  and  foolish  instruments,  for  bringing 
pass.  In  retaliation  for  His  strength-renew/ 
hand  on  this  journey,  my  soul  returns  hum 
thanks  and  praise  to  Him  who  is  worthy  forev.i 
more.  The  next  day,  the  14th  of  the  month,  ' 
set  off  from  Curies,  John  Pleasants  and  his  \ 
Samuel  being  with  us  as  pilots.  We  rode  ab' 
20  miles  to  David  Johnson's.  The  next  day,  i 
had  a  meeting  at  the  Swamp  Meeting  Hot! 
After  meeting,  went  about  14  miles  to  Joseph  P'| 
son's.  Next  day  we  rode  about  16  miles,  to  JaHj 
Stanley's  at  Cedar  Creek.  Next  day,  being  Fi  (| 
day,  we  stayed  the  meeting,  which  was  close  i| 
hard.  From  Cedar  Creek,  my  companion  went 
his  father's,  and  my  dear  friend,  William  Stanj 
went  with  me  to  Caroline,  18  miles,  that  evening! 
Manoah  Chiles,  where  to  my  great  joy,  I  met  t1 
my  dear  worthy  friends,  Kachael  Wright  : 
Mary  Jackson.  We  had  a  meeting  together  ft 
evening,  which  was  to  our  satisfaction.  Nextdj 
[18th,]  I  appointed  a  meeting,  and  my  dear  friel 
stayed  with  me.  It  was  close  and  hard  forsij 
time,  but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  break  ia  t» 
his  heart  melting  power,  through  the  clouds,  to  > 
mutual  joy,  and  the  meeting  ended  to  svi 
satisfaction.  After  meeting,  we  went  to  Thoi 
Cheagle's,  and  lodged  there  that  night.  The  i 
day,  [19th,]  we  went  to  James  Stanley's  at  Cert 
Creek,  16  miles,  and  had  a  meeting  at  his  how 
which  was  greatly  to  the  strengthening  and  i- 
couraging  of  Friends.  After  meeting,  I  pa,^' 
with  my  dear  friends  Ilachel  and  JIary,  ana 
company  with  Ann  Chile,  and  her  husband, 
noah,  and  Benjamin  Harris,  set  off  for  C;i 
Creek.  We  rode  about  30  miles  that  eveniup 
Phillip  Iloggatt's,  and  lodged  that  night.    !> 
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inuinrr,  20th,  Jane  Hoggatt  went  with  us  to 
1  II  1  CiLck,  it  being  24  luiles.  We  had  a  moct- 
1    ill  1     that  day.     Next  day,  21st,  we   had  a 

(11  _  it  the  widow  Clark's,  about  14  miles. 
''  t  '13,  we  went  about  16  miles,  and  had  a 
1  It  John  Douglass',  and  rode  about  12  miles 

,U  LMiiiug,   to  Johnson's,   and  lodged 

,lit  ni_ht.  The  next  day  being  Seventh-day,  we 
ili)i_d  tbcie,  and  went  next  morning,  16  miles, 
1  \u  tj  Folk  Creek  Meeting,  which  was  sweet  and 
I  Lilul,  the  Lord's  good  presence  being  witnessed 
1  ii.'^t  u^  to  the  melting  our  hearts  and  teuder- 
1   uui  '-pints  before  him. 

AUli  this  meeting,  I  found  the  motion  of  life 
I  3  ti  ivelling  cease.  We  went  to  Phillip  Hog- 
;  »  that  evening,  and  stayed  there  next  day  to 
;(  pioM=ion  in  order  to  sot  off  for  home.  It 
ih-td  the  Lord  to  move  upon  the  hearts  of 
1  ik1->  It  Fork  Creek  to  come  and  see  us,  so  that 
I  111  lubtib  of  that  meeting  came  in  general,  and 

I  viii_  time  we  had  togetlier.  The  healing  waters 
\  1  juitd  forth  to  the  joy  and  consolation  of  the 
ic'r  mourners  and  weary  travellers,  and  many 
•illoued  souls  got  ease.  A  time  not  to  be  forgut- 
e  by  some,  I  believe,  whilst  we  have  a  day  to 
i\|  in  this  life.  Friends  stayed  there  that  night, 
*  the  next  morning  we  parted  in  great  love  and 
irkenness  of  spirit,  feeling  the  good  presence  of 
biLord.  The  enemy  had  laboured  with  subtilty 
Bjiy  waste  the  heritage  of  God  in  that  place,  and 
atied  many  who  bad  been  valiants  in  the  Lamb's 
?■:,  to  taint,  and  let  fail  their  spiritual  weapons, 
'liuwith  they  overcame  spiritual  wickedness, 
1;  \wi.-i  to  the  great  grief  of  the  faithful  seed, 
Viu  these,  my  soul  was  often  deeply  engaged, 
PI  forever  blessed  be  that  Ancient  Arm  of  Divine 

0  IT,  who  was  pleased  to  enable  me  to  go  through 
^  The  weight  thereof  was  great  and  it  bowed  my 

II  very  low  many  times.  Uh!  that  my  soul,  with 
|<|iving,  may  always  sing  sweet  praise,  and  as- 
|i;  endless  glory  unto  the  High  and  Holy  King, 
i  keeps  his  little  ones  under  the  shadow  of  his 
»l; — and  gives  them  power  over  all  to  stand. 

1  From  Philip  Hoggatt's,  we  went  16  miles  to 
icwidow  Walkin's,  and  next  day  had  a  meeting 
i  cinito  Meeting  House.  It  was  a  good  open 
leling.  After  it  was  over,  we  went  to  the  widow 
ik'm's  again,  and  had  a  lively,  sweet,  powerful 
ttig  in  the  family,  and  some  other  Friends  that 
?<iug.  After  it  was  over,  we  went  home  with 
tiiigcman  Hutson.  Next  day,  we  went  about 
■Jiiiius,  and  crossed  James  Kiver  at  the  Manakiu 
ou.  Strangeman  Hutson  piloted  us  about  20 
liii  luither,  and  then  turned.  The  way  was 
if  ult,  but  with  much  ado  we  got  safe  to  Appa- 
a  ek  i'biver,  to  lienjamiu  Patteson's,  who  re- 
;iid  us  very  kindly.  The  next  day,  2Sth,  we 
aila  meeting  among  the  few  Friends  there,  which 
ajclose  and  exercising  for  some  time.  The  ene- 
yiad  raised  a  monster  among  them,  who  pre- 
:U|.-d  to  be  as  highly  inspired  as  any  of  the  pro- 
»■•.  I  had  never  heard  anything  of  it,  but  it 
It  J  lue  great  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit. 
li,-  toiiic  time  I  was  constrained  in  the  power  of 
leuoid  to  bear  testimony  against  that  spirit  that 
itiselt  above  the  pure  witness  of  God,  and  raised 
piutiou  and  division  among  his  people.  Friends 
ei|  gi\atly  broken  in  spirit,  and  1  felt  sweet  en- 
)u]igemeut  to  spring  in  my  heart  to  the  seed  of 
o\  who  were  bowed  down  in  pain  and  travail  of 
)ii.  The  meeting  concluded  to  sweet  satisfac- 
9ii  We  went  to  Benjamin  Patteson's  and  dined. 
n-'i  luile  about  13  miles,  to  Joseph  Butler's, 
<-  3  iuwler  and  Mary  lieems,  formerly  Patte- 
mi  dear  worthy  Friend,  went  with  us  for  guides, 
litjaad  lived  to  the  age  of  42  years  a  single  life, 
mj  ook  much  pains  to  bear  travelling  F'rieuds  com- 


pany, and  was  of  good  service  therein.  I  thought 
her  conversation  was  seasoned  with  the  right  savour 
of  Divine  life.  Next  day,  30th,  we  had  a  meet- 
ing at  William  Butler's,  which  was  solid  and  good, 
concluding  with  fervent  prayer  to  God.  The  peo- 
ple were  profanely  wicked  and  hardened,  but  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  sot  his  power  in  uiy  heart 
over  all.  After  meeting  we  went  to  Benjamin 
Patteson's,  and  the  Friends  in  general  being  with 
us,  we  had  a  solid. good  sitting  together.  We  then 
took  our  solemn  leave  of  each  other  in  abundance 
of  love.  We  lodged  there  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  as  we  were  about  to  take  leave  of  the 
family,  and  some  Friends  who  came  to  see  us  set 
we  were  struck  with  an  awful  silence,  and  had 
a  sweet  time  together,  to  the  joy  and  consolation  of 
the  poor  mourners  in  Zion.  We  parted  in  great 
brokenness  of  spirit,  with  many  tears,  feeling  the 
wect  presence  of  Divine  Life.  Benjamin  Patte- 
son  went  about  eight  miles  with  us,  to  put  us  on 
he  road.  He  was  a  dear,  honest-hearted  Friend, 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  Truth.  It  was  the  fir.it 
day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1754,  that  I  set  off  for 
home,  with  a  reward  of  sweet  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion in  my  mind.  My  companion  was  taken  sick 
with  the  ague  before  we  came  from  Benjamin  Pat- 
teson's, which  remained  with  him  on  the  road.  In 
three  days  and  a  half,  we  came  to  Isaac  Jackson's, 
and  were  kindly  received  by  his  wife  and  children. 
We  lodged  there  that  night  and  had  an  evening 
meeting,  which  was  very  living  and  powerful,  the 
Lord's  good  presence  being  witnessed  therein  to 
our  joy  and  comfort.  Forever  praised  and  magni- 
fied be  the  worthy  name  of  the  Most  High  God ! 
he  still  continues  his  loving  kindness  to  my  poor 
soul,  with  the  signet  seal  of  his  eternal  spirit.  Oh  I 
the  eflects  of  pure  peace  which  I  felt  ou  my  return 
home,  is  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  express.  I 
thought  it  was  a  full  reward  for  all  my  variou 
trials  and  exorcises,  which  had  been  very  great  at 
times." 

Tor  "Hio  Friund 

Agricultural  and  other  Statistics. 
The  National  Intelligencer  has  published  a  tabu- 
lar statement,  condensed  from  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  eighth  United  States  census,  and  other 
official  sources.  The  productions  of  the  year  I860, 
are  stated  to  have  been  as  fallows: 
Indian  Corn, 


The  value  of  animals  slaughtered,  is  stated  to 
be  $212,871,000  ;ororchardproducts,$19,759,000; 
of  market  gardens,  $15,541,000;  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  United  States,  was  7,300,972;  of 
asses  and  mules,  1,296,339  ;  of  sheep,  21,823,506  ; 
of  horned  cuttle,  28,987,340  ;  of  swine,  30,022,- 
276.  The  value  of  agricultural  implements  pro- 
duced, was  $17,802,514;  the  cash  value  of  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery  in  use,  was  esti- 
mated at  .$247,027,000,  and  the  cash  value  of 
farms,  $6,650,872,000. 

The  preceding  figures  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  immense  value  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  which  throws  quite 
into  the  shade  all  the  results  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  highly  important  as  they  may  appear 
when  not  placed  in  comparison  with  this  great 
overshadowing  interest. 

MINERAL     PRODUCTIONS. 

From  information  derived  from  the  same  sources, 
it  appears  that  the  gold  from  California  in  1859, 
amounted  to  $47,744,462 ;  quicksilver,.?2,000,000; 
copper,  $3,316,576  ;  pig  iron,  $19,487,790  ;  zinc, 
$72,600  ;  lead,  $977,281  ;  nickel,  $28,176  ;  silver, 
$610,011  ;  anthracite  coal  mined,  9,389,330  tons; 
bituminous  coal,  5,775,000  tons  ;  salt  valued  at  $2, 
205,300. 

MANUFACTURES,  &0. 
of  cotton  goods  produced  in  the  year  end- 


Valu 


Wheat, 
Bye, 
Oats, 

Peas  and  Beans, 
White  Potatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Cotton, 
Tobacco, 
lice. 
Wool, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Hops, 
Flas, 

Silk  Cocoons, 
Maple  Sugar, 
Cane  Sugar, 
Beeswax  and  Hoqey, 
Hemp, 
Hay, 


Wi 

Catio  Molasses, 

Sorghum   " 

iMaple       " 

Clove]f  and  Grass  Seeds, 


830,451,000 

"         171,183,000 

"  20,976,000 

"        172,554,000 

"  15,188,000 

110,571,000 

"  41,606,000 

"  15,635,000 

"  17,604,000 

pounds  2,080,000,000 

"         429,390,000 

"         187,140,000 

"  60,511,000 

''        400,510,000 

"         105,875,000 

"  11,010,000 

3,783,000 

"  6,562 

"  38,863,000 

"         302,205,000 

"  26,386,000 

tons  104,000 

"  19,129,128 

1,860,000 

10,337,000 

"  7,235,000 

"  1,945,000 

bushels       1,829,000 


gallons 


Sixth  month  1st,  1860,  $115,137,926  ;  of 
woolen  goods,  $68,865,963  ;  of  leather  produced, 
$63,090,750  ;  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  $89,- 
549,900  ;  steam  engines  and  machinery,  $47, 118,- 
550;  sowing  machines,  $5,605,315;  spirituous 
iquors  distilled,  88,002,983  gallons;  malt  liquors 
brewed,  3,239,545  barrels. 

COMMERCE,  &C. 

Aggregate  value  of  imports  in  the 

year  1860, 
Aggregate  value  of  exports. 
Value  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the 

United  States, 
Products  of  fisheries. 


$334,350,453 
248,505,454 


221,502,902 
12,921,092 


There    were    1642    banks    in    the 
United  States,  with  an    aggre- 
gate capital  of  $421,890,905 
Their  circulation  amounted  to  207,102,477 
The  estimated  amount  of  coin  in  the  United  States 
was  from  $275,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 

RAILROADS. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  1860,  was 


31,196   mile^ 
422,000 


constructed   at  a  cost  of   $1,186,- 


EDUCATION. 

The  number  of  principal  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  was 
233.  The  system  of  common  school  education, 
has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  Free  States. 
The  number  of  children  and  older  persons  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  the  various  educational  institu- 
timis,  was  about  5,000,000. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  1860,  is  returned  by  the  census  takers 

31,749,281,  of  whom  26,975,575  are  classed 

white;  331,950  Indians;  487,996  free  colored, 
and  3,953,760  slaves. 

RAILROAD    TO    THE   PACIFIC. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  Seventh  month 
1st,  1862,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Atlantic 
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and  Pacific  Railroad  company,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  with  hranches,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of 
1800  miles.  In  aid  of  this  colossal  enterprise, 
CoDcress  has  made  a  very  liberal  donation,  by 
grants  of  public  lands  lying  on  the  route,  and  a 
loan  of  thirty-yeais  six  per  cent.  United  States 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  about  800,000,000,  the 
bonds  to  be  issued  in  instalments  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Si-lectcd. 
TRIFLES. 
What  are  trifles — who  may  guess 

All  a  trifle's  meaning? 
Scattered  ears  on  life's  broad  field, 

For  a  wise  one's  gleaning. 
Naught  but  hath  its  work  on  earth, 

Fraught  with  pain  or  pleasure — 
Links  in  nature's  mystic  chaiu, 

Though  of  tiniest  measure. 

Trickling  from  the  mountain  height, 

Through  the  beech  roots  stealing, 
See,  a  thread  of  silver  light 

Sunbeams  are  revealing; 
Drop  by  drop  it  gathers  fast. 

Never  resting,  never. 
Till  it  swells  and  flashes  forth 

In  a  glorious  river. 

'Twas  a  single  rain-drop  fell 

On  a  green  bnd  thirsting— 
Strengthened  by  the  fairy  draught, 

Lo,  a  flower  is  bursting; 
And  an  acorn,  lightly  flung 

In  a  pathway  dreary. 
Spreads  an  oak's  broad  shadows  out 

To  refresh  the  weary. 

But  a  flower's  perfume  may  bear 

Back  through  years  of  sorrow, 
The  sweet  sunny  morn  of  life, 

With  a  bright  lo-morrow- — 
And  a  tress  of  silken  hair 

On  a  young  brow  parted. 
Wakes  a  fount  of  bitterest  tears 

For  a  broken-hearted. 

Just  a  look  may  waken  thoughts 

Full  of  proud  resentment — 
Just  a  look  may  fill  the  soul 

With  a  glad  contentment ; 
Little  prayers  of  children  fair. 

By  their  mother  kneeling. 
Touch  a  v/orn  and  weary  heart 

With  a  child-like  feeling. 

But  a  trifle  seems  a  word 

All  unkindly  spoken. 
Yet  the  life-heart  waileth  low 

For  a  gold-string  broken. 
But  a  trifle  seems  a  smile 

On  a  kind  face  beaming, 
Yet  a  faint  heart  groweth  strong 

'Neath  its  gentle  gleaming. 

Trifles  !  each  one  hath  a  part 

In  our  pain  or  pleasure. 
Making  up  the  daily  sum 

Of  our  life's  brief  measure  ; 
All  unnoted  as  they  pass. 

Scarcely  worth  our  heeding. 
Yet  a  trifle,  it  may  be, 


God 


vork 


-Chi. 


WEEP  NOT ! 

DB.    JOUANN    HOFEL.       1600-1083. 

Oh  precious  word,  by  Jesus  brought 
To  the  poor  widow — Weep  thou  not ! 
When  other  comforts  all  depart, 
That  memory  stays  to  cheer  my  heart. 

When  sore  privation  is  my  lot. 
My  Jesus  whispers.  Weep  thou  not ! 
God  is  thy  father;  trust  his  care  ; 
He  listens  to  the  ravens'  prayer. 

When  feeble,  l\vint,  and  sick  I  lie, 
And  nought  can  do  ))ut  moan  and  isigh, 


My  good  Physician  comes  unsought. 
And  says,  poor  sutferer,  weep  thou  not  I 

When,  plagued  by  persecution's  hand, 
1  find  no  rest  in  all  the  land. 
Then  Jesus  whispers  to  my  thought. 
Thou  hast  a  home  in  heaven,  weep  not! 

When  death  dissolves  love's  tenderest  tie. 
Weep  not,  saith  Jesus,  it  is  I 
Who  take  away  and  give  again  ; 
Remember  what  I  did  at  Nain  I 

When  I,  too,  meet  that  mortal  fight, 
Lo,  Jesus  hails  me  in  the  night: 
I  am  the  life,  weep  not !  he  saith. 
He  that  believeth  tastes  not  death  ! 

Oh  precious  word,  by  Jesus  brought 
To  every  sufferer — Weep  thou  not! 
While  in  my  heart  those  accents  dwell. 
I  bid  all  gloomy  grief  farewell. 

— Riliffiovs  Magazine. 

Are  yon  much  alone  with  God? 
A  confinement  to  the  constant  whirl  of  business 
is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  piety.  In  order 
to  grow  in  holiness,  the  soul  must  have  much  time 
for  quiet  and  meditation.  The  love  of  God  in  the 
heart  is  a  plant  whose  genial  soil  and  locality  are 
not  in  the  thoroughfares  of  public  life.  This  is  one 
reason  why  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Not  only  does  the  increase  of 
wealth  foster  ungenial  feelings  in  the  soul 
pressing  duties  unavoidable  in  this  pursuit  of 
wealth  engross  his  time,  and  keep  him  amid  scenes 
chilling  and  blighting  to  his  religious  aflfections. 
He  who  would  cultivate    a    likeness  of   spirit  to 


out  into  a  moist  place,"  Ps.  Ixvi.  12,  a  place  whei , 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  gushing  lil  | 
water-springs  in  the  green  grounds  of  meadow. 
There,  where  the  Spirit  is  copiously  shed  abroa. 
"They  spring  up  as  grass,  as  willows  by  tl 
water-courses."  Isa.  xliv.  4.  The  man  who  "  tha 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  rills  of  water,  that  brin; 
eth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season,  whose  leaf  sha; 
not  wither,"  is  the  man  whose  "  delight  is  in  tl' 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditai 
day  and  night."  Ps.  i.  3.  John  the  Baptist  w" 
in  the  wilderness  till  the  day  of  his  showing  uni 
Israel.  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  tbir^ 
years  of  age  before  he  came  forth  from  his  seel 
sion  to  the  active  labours  of  his  ministry.  Ai; 
during  the  years  of  his  public  ministry,  he  nev, 
passed  a  night  in  Jerusalem,  but  sought  the  loneb 
of  the  mountain  for  meditation  and  praye- 
To  those  same  consecrated  retreats  must  eve  • 
follower  of  Jesus  full  often  withdraw  to  fill  the  u 
of  his  soul  with  those  living  waters. 

"When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  s'ties 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings  : 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circle  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  bis  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropt  her  anchor  and  her  canvas  furled. 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went. 
The  gale  informs  us,  ladeu  with  the  scent." 

Meditation  is  the  secluding  of  ourselves  in 
distractions,  and  the  fixing  of  our  thoughts  a 
God,  must  be  much  alone  with  God.  When  from  i  affections  quietly  on  heavenly  things,  so  as  to 
his  first  rising  in  the  morning  till  his  lying  down  at  move  all  impediments  out  of  the  way  of  the  ( 
night,  the  christian  is  enveloped  with  business,  hisi  velopment  of  these  aftections  and  the  operations  ^ 
spirit  must  be  impregnated  with  worldliness  to  the  I  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  doing  everything  in  our  powi 
exclusion  of  holiness.  The  attainments  and  .'•pirit  to  co-operate  with  this  divine  influence  in  helpi 
of  the  lawyer,  of  the  physician,  or  of  any  profes- 1  forward  our  holiness.  So  necessary  is  this  qu 
sional  man,  can  be  acquired  only  by  being  long  and  for  the  soul,  that  when  God  wishes  to  advanci 
closely  domesticated  with  the  persons  and  studies  j  believer,  he  will  compel  him  to  live  alone,  by  dr: 
peculiar  to  that  profession.  By  much  time  spent  ing  him  from  the  busy  world  through  sickness, 
in  communion  with  Jesus  and  meditation  on  his  j  reverses  in  bu>iness,  or  defamation,  or  the  com 
truth,  the  believer  grows  in  grace  and  in  the  know-  j  nation  of  enemies.  Aflliction  is  a  means  taken 
ledge  of  Christ.  jGod  to  compel  reflection  and  retirement  with  6c 

Nothing  great, nothing  good,  canbe  accomplished  I  Our  sorrows  are  the  thorny  hedges  by  which  1 
ithout  seclusion  and  meditation.  Chrysostom  |  Lord  would  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  hims 
says,  "  Solitude  is  the  fittest  place  for  philosophy."  Ps.  iv.  3.  If  you  are  a  child  of  God,  and  ; 
In  the  words  of  Richard  Baxter — "We  seldom  i  living  in  the  neglect  of  meditation  on  his  truth  3 
read  of  God's  appearing,  by  himself  or  his  angels,  j  of  retirement  with  him,  be  sure  that  he  will 
to  any  of  his  prophets  or  saints  in  a  throng,  but  I  shut  you  oft'  by  some  sore  afiliction  from  the  wo 
frequently  when  they  were  alone.  Isaac  went  forth  j  you  are  loving  too  well,  that  you  will  be  compel ' 
to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide.  Jesus  was  to  find  your  only  comfort  in  fleeing  to  his  promi' 
used  to  a  solitary  garden,  that  even  Judas,  when  jand  resting  your  weary  soul  on  his  truth.  H' 
he  came  to  betray  him,  knew  where  to  find  him. lis  the  secret  of  the  confinement  of  many  a  belie"' 
And  though  he  took  his  disciples  thither  with  him,  i  for  weeks  and  months  to  his  chamber  by  infirm 
yet  he  did  separate  himself  from  them  for  more 'and  sickness.  Remember  this  in  prosperity  s 
secret  devotions.  And  though  his  meditation  be  j  health  ;  and  then  afiiiction  may  not  bo  so  neccss;: 
not  directly  named,  but  only  his  praying,  yet  it  is  i  nor  so  long.  You  are  much  alone  with  your  bi 
very  clearly  implied."  In  retirement  we  gather  the  jness.  You  are  much  alone  with  your  studi 
strength  and  recruited  energy  necessary  to  carry  i  You  are  much  alone  with  the  duties  of  your  offi: 
us  through  the  struggles  of  active  life.  Meditation  i  You  are  much  alone  with  your  family.  Are}] 
opens  those  springs  of  religious  feeling  which  feed 
our  holy  emotions,  as  they  flow  on  in  a  deepening 
channel,  till  our  peace  becomes  as  a  river,  and 
our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  A 
river  can  as  naturally  exist  without  springs  in  the 
mountains  or  fountains  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  life 
of  holiness  without  holy  seclusion  and  meditation. 

It  is  in  these  scenes  of  loneliness  that  the  HolyjiQ  adversities,  superior  to  the  greatest  outwa 
Spirit  most  generally  gushes  forth  most  freely,  as  jj^ipj^  and  a  comfort  more  certain  than  any  work 
a  fountain  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  I  a^^vantages  can  afford. 

life.     Hence  the  flock  of  God's  heritage  so  gene- j  _^ 

rally  "  dwell  solitary  iu  the  wood."  Micah  vii.  14.  |  The  loss  of  goods  and  money  is  oftentimes  > 
The  psalmist,  speaking  of  the  trials  through  which  i  loss  ;  if  we  had  not  lost  them,  they  might  perb  ' 
God  leads  his  people,  says,  "  Thou  broughtest  us|have  occasioned  us  greater  loss. 


much  aloue  with  God'? — Pacific  Expositor.       j 

To  be  redeemed  from  the  wisdom  which  isfr 
beneath,  and  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  i 
precious  state.  Thus  his  people  were  brought 
put  their  trust  in  Him;  and,  in  humble  confidei 
in  his  wisdom,  goodness  and  power,  find  a  reft 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otiier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continjied  from  page  04.) 


many  Friends  from  the  country  being  there,  who 
had  come  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  There 
were  several  exhortations.  John  Stevenson  was 
much  in  earnest,  in  enforcing  his  concern,  declaring 
himself  '  much  strengthened  to  press  the  same  by 
the  foregoing  testimony  of  Sarah  Morris,  of  Phila- 
"  On  Fifth-day,  (28th  of  Fifth  month  1772,)  jdelphia.'  After  meeting  we  received  a  packet  of 
'6  went  to  Savoy  Meeting.  Aunt  was  silent,  and  I  letters  from  home  by  Samuel  Emlen,  who  arrived 
dull  time  it  was.  There  I  saw  poor  May  Drum-  i  this  day,  by  Captain  Sparks.  John  Woolman  came 
lond  among  the  people.  I  was  much  affected  with  !  also,  but  be  remained  on  board  the  vessel  until  it 
er  mean  appearance,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  j  got  up.  We  dined  at  James  Freeman's,  with  Wil- 
jrmer  fame.  Wo  dined  at  Joseph  Koo's,  and  [  Ham  Hunt  and  others.  We  drank  tea  at  Joseph 
pent  the  afternoon  and  evening  agreeably  with  Hoe's,  and  had  a  comfortable  sitting  with  many 
aem.  On  Sixth-day,  the  29th,  we  were  at  Grace-  Friends,  and  the  family.  Aunt  was  engaged  in 
hurch  street  Meeting.     After  several  short  testi-  testimony  and   prayer.     We   then  returned  home, 
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n  .Tournal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

atii  to  Life  in  Natnre. 


1.  The  creation  of  a  plant  with  "seed  in  itself," 
as  Moses  states  in  his  concise  description,  was  the 
simultaneous  institution  of  life  and  death.  It  was 
the  establishment  of  an  incoming  and  outgoing 
stream,  to  be  in  constant  flow  as  long  as  the  king- 
doms of  life  should  last — an  incessant  renewal  of 
youth,  and  rejection  of  age. 

All  life  is  a  system  of  progressing  change  in 
cycles — the  germ  first,  then  the  embryo,  the  young, 
the  adult,  and  last,  the  seed  or  germ  again,  to  con- 
tinue the  rounds;  the  adult  sooner  or  later  disap- 
pearing from  the  field  of  progress,  and  then  from 


IS,  aunt  was   much  favoured  in  exhortation,  land  spent   the    evening    agreeably   with   William  the  sphere  of  existence.     Death  is  implied  in  the 


L  good  meeting  it  was.  We  dined  with  the  widow  Hunt 
lannah  Plumsted.  She  is  a  solid  woman,  and  so 
i  her  eldest  daughter  Polly  ;  her  other  daughter 
i  but  young.  Aunt  had  something  edifying  as 
rell  as  comfortable  for  them,  with  which  they  were 
luch  tendered.  Sophia  Hume  was  with  us,  and 
ccompanied  us  to  our  lodgings.  In  the  evening, 
le  went  with  our  kind  landlord  and  his  family  to 
beir  place  at  Kentishtown,  where  we  remained  on 
leveuth-day. 

"  On  First-day,  (31st,)  we  went  to  Westminster 
leeting  ;  it  was  pretty  full.  It  was  called  '  large, 
olid   and  quiet,'  but  gay.     Such   (the  gay)  were 


and  companion,  Samuel  Emlen,  Robert 
Willis,  and  others.  Tabitha  Eckroyd  as  was,  now 
Marriott,  with  her  husband,  made  part  of  our  fa- 
mily during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  John  Steven- 
son also.  On  Seventh-day,  the  6th,  at  home,  in 
the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  at  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  which  was  pretty  well.  On 
First-day,  the  7th,  we  were  at  Peel  Meeting  in  the 
morning,  with  William  Hunt,  llobert  Willis,  Sa- 
muel Emlen,  &c.  It  was  full  and  good.  Auut 
was  favoured.  We  dined  with  John  Elliot,  and 
went  to  the  afternoon  meeting  at  Wapping,  small, 
yet  pretty  well.  Auut  concluding  it  in  supplication 


jetchworth  spoke,  and  my  good  auut,  by  the  po 
r  of  the  Word  and  Life,  brought  down  all.  I 
lope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  many  there.  At 
be  Park  Meeting,  (in  the  afternoon,)  which  was 
leavy  for  a  time,  but  near  the  close  was  favoured. 
Ve  drank  tea  at  William  Arch's,  and  afterwards 
fith  his  wife,  and  some  young  people,  aunt  and 
iarah  Corbyn  had  a  seasonable  sitting. 
"  Second-day,  Sixth  month  1st,  attended  the 


lainly  spoken  to  by ,  but  not  edified.  Robert  1  We  spent  the  evening  at  home  with  the  above- 
mentioned  American  Friends,  and  a  religious  sit- 
ting there,  crowned  the  day.  On  Second-day,  we 
were  at  Select  Meeting,  dined  at  Thomas  Wag- 
staff's,  and  then  went  to  the  women's  meeting  at 
Dcvoushire  House.  It  was  very  full,  some  of  the 
company  very  gay,  and  some  very  plain.  An  epis- 
tle from  the  Welch  Yearly  Meeting,  and  from  that 
of  Pennsylvania  were  read.  An  account  of  col- 
lections was  all  the  business  they  had.  I  wish  they 
Qormng  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  in  which] had  more  to  do,  and  less  time  for  trifling  prcach- 
ii.unt  was  favoured  (in  testimony),  and  Claude  ling.  However,  after  reading  our  epistle.  Truth 
tray,  in  prayer.  We  dined  at  Richard  Chester's,  began  again  to  rise,  and  Frances  Henshaw  and  my 
[lis  wife  is  a  loving  woman.  From  thence  Za- 1  aunt  preached  the  gospel  in  the  demonstration  and 
jhariah  Cockfield  took  us  in  his  chaise  to  his  house  power  of  it,  and  Tabitha  Mariott  concluded  in  a 
;.t  Upton,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  London,  lively  supplication.  We  drank  tea  with  William 
lis  wife  is  a  tender  Friend  and  kind.  On  Third- jStorr  Fry  and  his  wife.  Deborah  Townsend  and  her 
'lay,  we  attended  Plastow  Meeting.  There  was  aisister  Ilansworth  were  there.  Third-day,  the  9th, 
Imall  cool  number  present,  yet  aunt  was  favoured  we  went  to  Devonshire  House,  which  was  crowded, 
in  supplication.  Here  I  met  with  widow  Coleman, land  the  whole  service  fell  upon  aunt,  who  was  ad- 
|.relationofMordecai  Moore's.   She  gave  us  a  press-  [mirably  strengthened  to  perform  it.     All  was  still, 

iig  invitation,  but  we  returned  with  Zachariah  to  and  it  ended  well.  We  dined  at  David  Barclay's, 
ine.  In  our  way  to  Upton  yesterday,  we  called  i  with  Mary  Farmer,  and  Sarah  Bradley,  a  young 
t  Thomas  Atkinson's,  who  married  a  daughter  of  i  woman,  who,  if  she  minds  her  guide,  will  be  useful 
preorge  Mason.  They  have  three  children,  two 'in  society.  The  afternoon  meeting  at  Horsley- 
ilaughters  and  one  son,  who,  as  yet,  do  well.  At] down,  was  full  and  satisfactory,  and  aunt  was  em- 
p  o'clock  we  went  to  Bromly  Meeting,  three  miles,  i ployed  therein  also.  We  drank  tea  with  that  good 
the  greatest  part  of  those  present  seemed  young,  l^oman,  Hannah  Plumstead,  where  were  divers 
aw  and  untaught,  but  they  were  attentive  to  auut  Friends.  Mary  Farmer  is  her  husband's  sister, 
khen  she  spoke.  She  was  admirably  led  to  open]  "  On  Fourth-day,  the  10th,  we  were  at  Grace- 
jhe  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  'church  street  Meeting,  at  which  were  many  stran- 

j  "  Fourth-day,  in  the  afternoon,  went  to  see  algers.  Among  the  rest  was  Catharine  Macauley, 
l)Oor  Friend,  with  whom  we  sat  an  hour  in  much  the  famous  historian.  Jonah  Thompson  had  an 
ympathy  and  love,  aunt  having  to  communicate] excellent  time,  and  so  had  some  others.  It  was  a 
her  that  which  was  comfortable.  At  Westham,  good  meeting.  We  dined  at  Richard  Shewell's, 
ve  drank  tea  with  the  widow  Coleman,  and  gave  ■  with  Samuel  Emlen  and  John  Griffith.  Tbey  have 
ler  some  account  of  her  relatives  in  America,  Jo- !  a  family  of  sober  pretty  children.  At  Savoy  Meet- 
eph  Coleman  and  his  sister  Moore;  after  which  .ing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  service  fell  upon  aunt 
ve  returned  to  our  lodgings  well  satisfied.  On 'and  Tabitha  Marriott.  It  ended  well.  We  went 
?ifth-day,  the  agreeable  old  couple,  (Zachariah 'home  with  Nancy  Fothergill ;  but  in  the  evening, 
Dockfield  and  wile,)  took  us  to  Wapping  Meeting,  1  returned  to  our  lodgings.  On  Fifth-day,  we  went 
bur  miles.  It  was  a  satisfactory  time.  We  dined  to  the  women's  meeting  at  Devonshire  House.  It 
vith  Owen  Weston,  whose  wife  had  formerly  lived  i  ^as  a  good  meeting.  The  little  business  was  well 
,vith  my  good  friend,  Mary  Weston.  She  is  a  conducted.  Twelve  memorials  were  received  of 
valuable  woman,  and  treated  us  very  kindly.  Our  deceased  Friends  since  last  meeting.  W 
tind  friend,  Zachariah,  then  sent  us  in  his  chaise  to  with  Nancy  Fothergill,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
i)ur  lodgings  in  the  city.  Sixth-day,  we  were  at  there,  .T.  Marriott  being  with  us." 
I,he  meeting  in  Gracechurch  street.     It  was  full,  CTo  beconOnnedj 


very  inception  of  the  scheme. 

2.  Death  is  also  in  every  step  of  the  process  of 
life.  For  the  living  being  is  throwing  off  effete 
matter  during  all  its  growth  ;  the  change  is  con- 
stant, so  that  with  each  year  a  large  part  of  the 
material  iu  our  bodies  has  passed  away  and  been 
replaced  by  new.  Moreover,  the  force  which  had 
been  expended  in  making  a  coll,  or  particle  of  tis- 
sue, goes  to  form  a  new  cell  or  particle  when  the 
former  dies,  and  was  needed  for  the  new  formation 
going  on.  Force  is  not  lost  or  wasted,  but  used 
again.  There  is  unceasing  flow,  and  in  this  flow 
is  life  ;  its  cessation  is  death. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  plants  was  instituted  to  turii 
mineral  matter  into  organic,  that  the  higher  king- 
dom of  animals  might  thereby  have  the  means  of 
sustenance;  for  no  animal  can  live  on  mineral 
matter.  Now  this  living  of  animals  on  plants  im- 
plies the  death  of  plants. 

Again,  the  rocks  of  the  globe  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  made  of  the  remains  of  dead  animals. 

The  chemistry  of  life,  also,  required  death. 
Life  in  the  plant  or  animal  if  sustained  by  means 
of  nutriment,  and  continued  consuming,  with  no 
compensating  system,  would  evidently  end  in  an 
xhaustion  of  any  finite  supply.  A  perfect  adjust- 
iient  was  therefore  necessary,  by  which  nutriment 
should  sustain  life,  and  life  contribute  to  nutriment. 
Now  the  plant  takes  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, appropriates  the  carbon  and  gives  back 
the  oxygen.  Yet  there  is  no  tendency  to  an  ex- 
■rustion  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  or  an 
over-supply  of  the  oxygen;  for  death  strikes  an  ex- 
act balance. 

The  death  of  the  plant  ends  in  a  change  of  all 
its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  again.  Thus  the 
plant,  as  it  grows,  decomposes  carbonic  acid  to  get 
carbon,  and  then  ends  in  making,  by  its  decay,  as 
much  carbonic  acid,  and  restoring  it  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Thus,  through  death  the  compensation 
is  perfect.  The  atmosphere  loses  only  what  it  re- 
ceives. Again,  as  just  now  observed,  the  plant, 
in  growing,  gives  oxygen  to  the  atrao.-phere  ;  but 
in  the  decay  of  the  plant,  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
is  made  by  taking  up  the  same  amount  of  oxygon. 
The  same  carbon  that  lo.>:t  oxygen  when  becoming 
a  part  of  the  plant,  takes  it  again  at  the  decay. 
The  system  is  hence  complete.  The  parts  play 
into  one  another  in  perpetual  interchange.  Take 
death  and  decay  out  of  the  system,  and  it  would 
not  work. 

Animal  life,  as  above  stated,  was  made  to  sub- 
sist on  plants.  But  the  scheme  is  so  well  managed 
as  not  to  disturb  the  balance  made  by  the  vege- 
table kingdom  alone.  For  all  the  carbon  of  ani- 
mals comes  from  plants.  The  plants  which  feed 
an  animal,  and  which,  on  decay,  would  have  turned 
dined 'into  carbonic  acid,  become  changed  into  carbonic 
acid  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  the  animal,  so 
I  that  the  whole  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  the 


animal  makes,  is  only  what  the  plants  would  hn 
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made  if  left  to  natural  decay.  Thus  the  higher 
kingdom  of  life  is  introduced  and  sustained,  and 
yet  the  balance  remains  undisturbed.  The  system 
is  perfect. 

5.  Again,  one  part  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
through  every  class,  is  made  to  eat  up  the  other 
part,  or  at  least  to  live  on  it.  The  flesh-eaters  are 
of  all  grades,  low  and  high,  from  the  infusorium 
and  maggot,  to  the  lion  and  man.  Some  take 
what  is  already  dead  or  decomposing ;  others  kill 
and  eat.     On  this  subject  we  observe : 

(1.)  Death  is  in  the  system  of  nature — death 
from  earthquake,  lightning,  and  all  moving  forces, 
as  well  as  by  natural  decay;  and  the  creation  of 
carniverous  animals  was  hence  in  harmooy  with 
the  system. 

(2.)  Various  noxious  animals  are  held  in  check 
by  the  carnivorous  species. 

(3.)  By  means  of  flesh-eaters,  the  diversity  of 
animal  species  subsisting  on  a  given  amount  of 
vegetation  is  vastly  increased,  and  a  wider  expan- 
sion is  given  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

(4.)  Putrefaction  of  the  dead  is  prevented  by  a 
multitude  of  scavengers;  who  at  the  same  time 
turn  the  flesh  into  food  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  thus  plants  feed  animals,  and  animals  feed 
plants, — one  of  nature's  circles  again. 

The  last  two  principles  mentioned  are  of  pro- 
found importance.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a 
provision  for  the  storing  away  or  magazining  of 
force  for  the  animal  kingdom.  This  force  is  ac- 
quired through  the  sun's  influence  or  forces  acting 
on  the  plant,  and  to  promoting  growth  ;  mineral 
matter  is  thereby  carried  up  to  a  higher  grade  ol 
composition,  that  of  starch,  vegetable  fibre  and 
sugar,  and  this  is  a  state  of  concentrated  or  ac- 
cumulated force.  To  this  stored  force  animals  go, 
in  order  to  carry  forward  their  development ;  and 
moreover  the  grade  of  composition  thus  rises  still 
higher,  to  muscle  and  nerve,  (which  contain  nitro- 
gen in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  plant,) 
and  this  is  a  magazining  of  force  in  a  still  more 
concentrated  or  condensed  state.  There  are  thus 
five  states  of  stored  force  in  nature — three  in  the 
inorganic^  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous;  and  two 
in  the  organic,  the  vegetable  and  animal. 

Now  what  is  the  provision  to  meet  this  last  and 
highest  condition?  Is  this  magazined  force  left  to 
go  wholly  to  waste  by  the  death  and  decomposition 
of  the  plant  eaters?  Just  the  contrary:  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  flesh-eaters  was  instituted  which 
should  live  upon  it,  and  continue  it  in  action  in 
sustaining  animal  life  among  succes.'ive  tribes. 
The  flow  is  taken  at  its  height,  and  the  power  is 
employed  again  and  again,  and  made  gradually  to 
ebb.  What  is  left  as  the  refuse  is  inorganic  matter 
— the  excreted  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  excre- 
ments, with  bones  or  any  stony  secretions  present. 
Thus  the  flow  starts  at  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and 
returns  again  to  the  inorganic.  Blorcover,  in  the 
class  of  quadrupeds,  (mammals,)  the  flesh  of  the 
herbivores  (cattle)  is  among  the  means  by  which  the 
animal  type  is  borne  to  the  higher  grade  of  the 
carnivores.  The  true  carnivores,  beside,  take  the 
best  of  meat.  Whales  may  live  on  the  interior 
animals  of  the  sea;  but  the  large  forest  flesh-eaters 
take  beef  and  the  like. 

There  is  another  admirable  pointin  this  scheme. 
The  death  and  decomposition  of  plant-eaters  would 
have  rendered  the  waters  and  air,  locally  at  least, 
destructive  to  life.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  an  aquarium  to  have  flesh-eaters  along 
with  the  plant-eaters  and  plants.  And  when  in 
this  way  the  living  (species  are  well  balanced,  the 
water  will  remain  pure,  and  the  animals  live  on 
indefinitely.  If  not  so  balanced,  if  an  animal  is 
left  to  decay,  the  waters  become  foul  and   often 


every  thing  dies.  Putrefaction  and  noxious  chemi- 
cal combinations  follow  death,  because,  in  life,  the 
constituents,  carbon,  hj/drogeu,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, are  in  a  constrained  state,  at  the  furthest  re- 
move from  what  chemical  forces  alone  can  produce; 
and  hence,  when  the  restraint  is  taken  off  at  death, 
the  elements  fly  into  new  conditions  according  to 
their  afiinities.  Now  animals,  dying  yearly  by 
myriads,  are  met  at  death  by  an  arrangement 
which  makes  the  dead  contribute  anew  to  animal 
life  as  its  aliment,  and  in  this  very  process  the 
flesh  ultimately  comes  out  innocuous,  and  is  at  last 
so  far  changed  to  the  inorganic  condition  as  to  be 
the  best  of  fertilizers  for  plants.  Part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  rid  of  the  great  fleshy  carcasses, 
consists  in  their  minute  subdivision  by  the  feeding 
of  larves  of  insects,  and,  further,  an  infinitesimal 
division  of  the  insect  as  the  food  of  the  infusoria, 
— which  again  may  become  the  nutriment  of  larger 
animals,  to  go  the  rounds  once  more.  But  tbe 
final  result  is,  as  stated,  jilant-ffjod — largely 
through  the  processes  of  digestion  and  excretion, 
but  part  through  the  decomposition  of  animals  that 
are  loo  small  and  readily  dried  up  to  prove  offen- 
sive. 

Thus  the  carnivorous  tribes  were 
make  the  sys-tem  of  life  perfect. 

One  word  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  check  on 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  individuals.  Na- 
ture, as  just  now  observed,  is  a  system  of  con- 
stantly varying  conditions — of  changing  seasons, 
winds,  clouds  :  of  inconstancy,  under  law,  in  all 
forces  and  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  thi 
growth  of  a  species  requires  the  nicest  adjustment 
of  special  conditions  in  each  case.  On  this  account 
the  reproductive  powers  in  species  is  in  many 
cases  excessively  large,  so  that  the  various  acci- 
dents to  which  the  eggs  or  young  would  be  exposed 
might  not  cause  their  extermination.  This  provisioi 
opened  the  way  for  occasional  excessive  multipli 
cation,  and  required  a  check  from  carnivorous 
races. 

6.  Finally,  could  death  be  prevented  in  a  sys 
tem  of  living  beings  in  nature  without  constant 
miracle  ?  How  should  the  earth  be  managed  to 
secure  it  against  death?  It  would  be  necessary  to 
still  the  waves,  for  they  are  throwing  animals  and 
plants  on  the  coast  to  die ;  to  still  the  winds,  for 
they  are  ever  destioying  in  some  parts  of  tbeir 
course;  to  still  even  the  streams  and  rains.  With 
winds  and  waves,  not  only  helpless  animals  and 
plants,  but  men's  houses,  ships  and  boats,  would 
now  and  then  be  destroyed,  in  spite  of  prudent 
precaution  and  holy  living.  But  if  we  still  the 
waves,  the  ^inds,  and  the  streams,  the  earth  would 
rot  in  the  stagnation,  and  here  again  is  death  ! 

We  thus  learn,  that  in  life  the  lundamental  idea 
of  reproduciion  implies  death  ;  the  processes  of 
life  are  the  processes  simultaneously  of  death; 
the  stability  of  the  system  of  life  requires  death; 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  made  to  feed  animals,  and 
the  animal  kingdom,  while  containing  plant-eaters, 
demands  flesh-eaters  for  its  own  balance,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead,  and  to  make  out  of  dead  flesh 
the  proper  food  for  plants,  thus  to  pay  its  debt  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hence  death  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  life  in  its  essence  and  physical 
laws;  and  it  could  not  be  prevented  in  a  world  of 
active  forces  except  by  a  constant  miracle;  and 
tLis  would  be  an  annihilation  of  nature,  that  is,  ol' 
a  system  of  law. 


The  work  of  salvation  is  an  individual  work;  and 
t  is  by  a  willing  submission  to  the  heart  searching 
operations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  and  faithful 
obedience  to  his  requirings,  that  the  spiritual  life  is 
maintained  and  advanced. 


Believing  that  an  opinion  is  entertained  by  man' ' 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  forgiveness  and  re- 
mission of  their  sins  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  looLuc 
for,  until  some  advanced  period  of  their  lives,  re- 
garding it  rather  as  a  death-bed  experience — V 
have  been  anxious  that  proof  should  be  adduced  Irom 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  that  to  every  believer  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  every  soul,  who,  burdened  with  a 
sense  of  sin,  has  sought,  and  found  the  Saviour  ol 
sinners,  He  is  able  and  willing  to  grant  a_/>ee  and- 
full  pardon  of  the  sins  that  are  past,  and  should 
they  again  fall  into  sin,  is  their  over  living  Advo-,' 
cate  with  the  Father.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins  He'  I 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  I 
cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity."  1  John,  i.  9.  If  any! 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,', 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who  is  the  pro-; 
pitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but, 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  1  John,  ii. 
1,  2. 

What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  man  mentioned  in 
Lu.  V.  21,  who  was  sick  of  the  palsy  ?  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  Son  of  man  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sin, — calling  him  "  son,"  ho  said, 
''  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  ht 
did  not  wait  until  a  death-bed,  to  receive  this  blu-.-ud, 
assurance  ! 

Is  any  sincere  penitent  now  less  likely  to  re- 
ceive this  blessed  gift  of  reconciliation,  throu-h 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  than  was  that  woman, "a 
notorious  sinner,  who  came  into  Simon's  house,  and 
stood  weeping,  and  anointing  the  dear  Saviour's 
feet  ?  What  did  Jesus  say  to  her,  and  of  her  ?  ad- 
dressing Simon,  he  said,  "  her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven,"  and  to  her  His  gracious  lan- 
guage was  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven," — "  Thy  taith 
hatL  saved  thee,  go  in  peace."  Lu.  vii.  <S//e  waited  j 
not  for  a  death-bed  experience.  j 

What  think  you  of  the  thief,  the  malefactor  on 
the  cross  ;  must  not  his  sins  have  been  forgiven,  and' 
washed  away,  in  consequence  of  the  faith,  which,  j 
in  that  hour  called  Jesus,  "  Lord  ?"  It  was  said  unto  \ 
this  justly  condemned  criminal,  "This  day  thoui 
thalt  be  with  me  in  paradise."  Lu.  xxiii.  44.  i 

The  Apostle  Paul  says,  "Be  it  known  unto  you) 
therefore  men,  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  ' 
is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  ■ 
by  Uim  allthatbclieve  are  justified  from  all  things,  i 
from  which  ye  cculd  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of; 
Moses."  Acts,  xiii.  38,  39.  "  To  Him  give  all  tiie  \ 
prophets  witness,  that  through  His  name  u-hosoever\ 
believeth  in  Him,  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  I 
Acts,  X.  43;  and  not  only  the  prophets,  but  the  i 
immediate  Apostles  of  our  Lord  bear  witness  in  - 
their  epistles,  again  and  again,  that  those  address-  i 
ed  had  been  forgiven  and  justified ;  using  frequently 
the  'pre&ent  and  ])ast,  not  the  future  tense.  To 
the  Ephesiaus  Paul  writes,  "  Be  ye  kind  one  to  an-  ■ 
other,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another  even  i 
as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you." 
Eph.  iv.  Again,  to  the  same — "  In  whom  we  have  • 
redemption  through  His  blood — the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  Eph.  i.  7.  Almost  the  same  words  are  used 
to  the  believers  at  Colosse.  "  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  A  present  possession  is  this — nd 
"  will  have''  but  "  have.''  Col.  i.  14.  Again,  to  the 
same  church,  Paul  says,  '■'■Having  torgiven  all 
your  trespap.ses."  Col.  ii.  13. 

To  tbe  Hebrews,  the  words  are  used,  "  When 
He  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."  Heb.  i.  3. 
"  Forbearing  one  another,  Ibrgiving  one  another, 

any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as 
Christ,  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye."  Col.  iii.  13. 

John  writes,  "I  write  uuto  you,  little  children, 
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;  because  your  sius  are  forgiven  you  for  His  Name's 

jsake." 

,     Peter  says,  on  one  occasion,  "  He  that  lacketh 

[these  things  is  blind,   and  cannot  see  at'nr  off,  and 

|hath  forgotten  he  icas  pureed  from  his  old  sins." 

Now  seeing  we  have  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit' 
[nesses,  and  considering  the  different  degrees  of  re- 
ligious progress  the  members  of  these  churches  must 
Ihave  attained — are  we  not  safe  in  concluding  that 
It  was  because  of  their  living  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— they  were  thus  washed,  and  forgiven; 
liaving  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  they  were 
reconciled  to  God,  through  faith  in  Him,  who 
able  also  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  who 
bomo  unto  God  by  Him." 

Let  us  then,  when  rejoicing  that  we  live  in  a 
day  when  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
'jcarts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
uy  people" — remember  that  this  languaire  is  add- 
id, — "for  I  will  forgive  their  iuiquity,  and  I  wiJl 
•emember  their  sin  no  7nore." 
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Jesus  in  sincerity,  to  see  how  unlike  the  example 
and   precepts  r*"  <-"--■-  ■      • 

his  holy  name. 


Borrowing  Trouble. — What  a  vast  proportion 
)f  our  lives  is  spent  in  anxious  and  useless  forebod- 
ngs  concerning  the  future, — either  our  own,  or 
hat  of  our  dear  ones.  Present  joys,  2>resent  bless- 
ngs  slip  by,  and  we  lose  half  their  sweet  flavor, 
md  all  for  want  of  faith  in  Him  who  provides  for 
he  tiniest  insect  in  the  sunbeams.  Oh,  when  shall 
ve  learn  the  sweet  trust  in  God  that  our  liltle 
ihildren  teach  us,  every  day,  by  their  coufidinc 
aith  in  us?  We — who  are  so  mutable,  so  faulty" 
0  irritable,  unjust ;  and  He — who  is  so  watchful! 
0  pitiful,  so  forgiving!  Why  cannot  ive,  slippinn 
ur  hand  in  Plis  each  day,  walk  trustingly  over 
hat  day's  appointed  path,  thorny  or  flowery, 
rooked  or  straight,  knowing  that  evening  will 
'ring  us  sleep,  and  peace,  and  home.  Why  toil 
istrustfully  to  gather  up  manna  for  days  yet  to 
ome,  when  every  dewy  morning  shall  find  it  freshly 
prinkled  at  our  feet  ?  When  we  do  get  near  "  Our 
father,"  how  wonderful  seems  this,  our  distru 
ow  our  eyes  overflow,  that  we  could  make  so  mean 
return  for  that  all-embracing,  all-bountiful,  gene- 
3us  kindness,  which  is  measureless  as  the  ocean, 
bough  our  short-comings  are  numerous  as  its 
)ssing  waves. 

Rapid  Growtlb  of  Vegetables  in  Nonvay. — In 
valuable  treatise  on  the  vegetable  productions  of 
forway,  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Muel 
r,  in  connection  with  the  Norwegian  department 
f  the  Exhibition,  some  extraordinary  facts  are 
ilated  respecting  the  influence  of  the  long  dura- 
on  of  light,  during  the  summer  months,  on  the 
rowth  of  vegetables  iu  the  higher  latitudes -in 
orway.  At  70  deg.  N.  it  was  found  that  ordinary 
ias  grew  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  English 
iches  in  twenty-four  hours  for  many  days  in  sum- 
er,  and  that  some  of  the  cereals  also  grew  as 
uch  as  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the  same  time, 
ot  only  is  the  rapidity  of  growth  affected  by  the 
mstaut  presence  of  light,  but  those  vegetable  se- 
^etions  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  influence 
'actinic  force  on  the  leaves,  are  also  produced  in 
rgreater  quantity  than  in  more  southern  climates; 
ince  the  colouring  matter  and  pigment  cells  are 
und  iu  much  greater  quantity  and  the  tint  of  the 
)loured  parts  of  vegetables  is  consequently  deeper. 
he  same  remark  applies  to  the  flavoring  and  odo- 
ferous  matters,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  north  of 
orway,  though  not  equal  iu  saccharine  properties, 
■e  far  more  intense  in  flavour  than  those  of  the 
uth. 


He  was  humble  and  mcuk  ;  they 
are  proud  and  insolent.  He  commanded  us  to  love 
our  enemies;  they  can  hardly  love  their  friends 
He  that  had  the  command  of  all,  cared  not  to  pos- 
sess anything;  they  not  having  right  to  much, 
would  possess  all.  He  bids  us  turn  our  cheek  for 
the  other  blow;  they  will  be  sure  to  give  two  bl 
for  one." — Hall. 


The  road  to  fashion  and  distinction  in  the  world 
IS  not  the  road  to  christian  simplicity  and  truth  ; 
nor  is  the  same  education  promotive  of  both. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH   20,   1862 


We  unite  with  the  doctrine  advocated  by  thi 
author  of  the  conirauaicatiou  in  this  number,  on 
the  forgiveness  of  sius;  fully  believing  there 'are 
any  who  could  testify  in  truth,  that  having  given 
heed  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  Divine  Grace 
to  their  souls,  they  have  been  brought  thereby  to 
see  their  blind  and  lost  condition,  and  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  the  manifold  transgressions  of  the 
Divine  law  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  As 
these  patiently  abode  under  the  dispensation  of 
condemnation,  they  were  favoured  with  the  o-ift  of 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our^Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  they  came  to  know  their 
sins  to  be  forgiven  and  washed  away,  and  power 
received  to  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration  and 
to  walk  blamelessly  in  newness  of  life. 

But  there  is  a  fatal,  and,  we  fear  at  the  present 
time,  a  prevalent  error,  which  we  think  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  guarded  against,  not  al 
luded  to  in  the  communication  referred  to;  ane 
that  is,  that  a  mere  belief  in  what  the  Scripture, 
assure  us  Christ  has  done  for  us  without  us,  and 
the  acknowledgment  that  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  has  made  an  atonement  for  our  sin 
are  sufficient  to  secure  this  forgiveness  of  sins,  an 
put  the  soul  in  possession  of  all  the  benefits  of  hi 
coming,  suffering  and  death. 

But  "  living  faith"  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
any  result  which  man,  by  the  exercise  of  hfs  rea- 
son, or  the  cultivation  of  his  natural  affections  can 
arrive  at.  It  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  attests  its 
divine  origin  and  presence,  by  working  by  love  to 
the   purifying   of  the   heart.     Unregeuerate   man 


'  It  is  no  small  grief  to  one  that  loves  the  Lord 


cannot  command  this  faith,  nor  can  he  choose  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
whole  work  of  salvation,  from  beginning  to  the  end 
is  done  by  Christ,  and  it  is  only  as  w'e  wait  upon 
and  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  his  Spirit  in  the 
heart  that  we  can  know  the  work  begun,  and  car- 
ried on  ;  the  proof  of  our  owning  and  lovimT  him, 
ug  our  keeping  his  commandments.  Thus  the 
apostle  tells  us  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  wc  may  rest  a.ssured  that 
flesh  and  blood  is  no  more  able  in  the  present  day 
to  make  a  revelation  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  which  will  be  saving  to  the  soul,  than 
it  could,  in  the  days  of  his  personal  appearance 
among  men.  K.  Barclay  says,  "  That  Christ,  by 
his  death,  removed  the  wrath  of  God,  so  far  as  to 
obtain  remi.-sion  of  sins  for  as  many  as  receive  that 
grace  and  light  that  He  communicates  unto  them, 
and  hath  purchased  for  them  by  his  blood  ;  which, 
as  they  believe  in,  they  come  to  know  remis~ion  of 
sins  past,  and  power  to  save  them  from  sin,  and  to 
wipe  it  away,  so  often  as  they  may  fall  into  it  by 


unwatchfulness  or  weakness,  if,  applying  themselves 
to  this  grace,  they  truly  repent ;  for  to  as  many  as 
receive  him.  He  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  So  none  are  sons,  none  are  justified,  none 
reconciled  until  they  thus  receive  him  in  that  little 
Seed  in  their  hearts.  And  life  eternal  is  offered  to 
those,  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doinT 
seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  for,  if  the 
righteous  man  depart  from  his  righteousness,  his 
righteousness  shall  be  remembered  no  more.  And 
therefore,  on  the  other  part,  none  are  lonrror  son.s 
of  G-od  and  justified,  than  they  patiently  continue 
in  righteousness  and  well-doing.  And  therefore 
Christ  lives  always  making  intercession,  durimr  the 
day  of  every  man's  visitation  that  they  may  beacon- 
verted,  and  when  men  are  in  some  measure  con- 
verted. He  m;ikes  intercession  that  they  may  con- 
tinue and  go  on,  and  not  faint,  nor  go  back  again." 
In  the  individual  cases  referred  to  in  the°com- 
munication,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  \on<t 
and  how  powerfully  the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  have 
been  at  work  in  their  hearts  convicting  them  of  sin, 
and  leading  them  to  repentance,  before  He  gra- 
ciously pronounced  their  sins  to  be  forgiven.  All 
power  is  in  his  hands,  and  He  grants  his  merciful 
forgiveness  when  and  as  it  pleaseth  him. 

The  Ephesians  whom  Paul  admonishes  to  for- 
give "  one  another  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  you,"  he  addresses  as  "  the  saints 
which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  tJie  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  he  tells  them,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  tiot  of  yourselves;  it  is 
thegiJtofGod:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  be- 
fore ordained  that  we  sliould  walk  in  tliem."  So 
also  the  apostle  addresses  himself  "  to  the  saints 
and  faitfful  hrUhren  in  Christ,  which  are  at 
Colosso,"  whom  he  prays,  "  may  bo  fruitful  in 
every  good  work;"  "giving  thanks  unto  the  Fa- 
ther which  has  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  in 
whom  we  have  redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of 


The  expression  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  when  He  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,"  is 
the  declaration  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  the  efiicacy  of 
which  those  he  was  addressing  had  doubtless  ex- 
perienced, inasmuch  a§  Paul  calls  them  "holy 
brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling." 

The  "  little  children"  to  whom  John  writes,  must 
have  been  those,  newly  born  of  the  incorruptible 
Seed,  who  were  walking  in  the  light;  for  he  had 
previously  declared,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie, 
and  do  not  the  truth  :  but  if  we  walk  in  tlie  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other, and  the  bhod  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
c/eanseth  us  from  all  sm." 

These  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  amply  prove 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  advocated  by  our  corre- 
pondeut,  and  also  demonstrate  the  other  gospel 
truth,  ever  maintained  by  Friends,  that  it  is  throu<'h 
obedience  to  the  "  unspeakable  gift"  of  Divine  grace 
to  the  soul  of  man,  that  he  comes  to  possess  that 

iving  faith"  in  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  which  brings  forgive- 
ness of  sins  that  are  past,  and  leads  in  the  pa^h  of 

hteousncss. 
^  In  the  words  of  another  approved  writer  among 
Friends,  "  3Ian  being  nothing  as  such  but  what 
God  has  made  him,  and  possessing  nothing  but 
what  He  affords  him,  is  wholly  God's  and  nol  his 
own  ;  and  is,  therefore,  iu  duty  bound  to  walk  iu 
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obedience  to  Him  every  moment  of  his  life,  which 
is  fiven  him  for  that  end.  And  seeing  man  has 
falten  short  of  his  duty,  and  has  binned  against  his 
Sovereign  by  disobedience,  it  is  neither  in  his  pow- 
er by  anything  he  can  perform  to  merit  heaven,  nor 
to  purchase  remission  for  himself.  He  can  neither 
undo  what  he  has  misdone,  nor  render  to  his  Maker 
an  equivalent  for  the  trespasses  he  hath  commit- 
ted against  him.  But  such  is  the  merciful  good- 
ness and  free  grace  of  God  towards  his  helpless 
creatures,  that  He  offers  both  forgiveness  and  feli- 
city upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  of  repentance 
and  amendment.  To  the  willing  and  obedient; 
to  him  who  is  faithful  unto  death ;  to  him  that 
overcomotb  through  Divine  assistance,  arc  the  pro- 
mises of  eternal  life.  Upon  the  foundation  of  these 
free  and  voluntary  offers  of  the  Divine  Goodness, 
and  man's  compliance  with  the  conditions,  stands 
his  title.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
"  It  is  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  worketh  all 
good  in  man,  both  as  to  the  will  and  the  deed.  It 
is  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith,  or  in  the 
way  of  faith  ;  that  faith  which  worketh  by  the  love 
of  God  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  good  works.  These  are  the  genuine 
fruits  of  it,  and  iuseparablc  from  it  :  therefore, 
without  works  we  cannot  be  saved.  Yet  it  is  not 
by  the  works  that  we  are  saved,  as  the  cause  of 
salvation  to  us,  but  by  Grace  through  the  root  of 
them,  the  faith  by  which  we  believe  in  God,  open 
to  and  receive  Him,  cleave  to  Him,  trust  in  Him, 
and  so  lay  hold  of  eternal  life.  This  faith  is  not 
our  faculty,  but  the  gift  of  God  to  us.  It  comes 
by  grace,  the  free  grace  of  God,  who  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance.  He  whose  works  are  evil,  hath  not 
this  saving  faith,  believe  what  propositions  he  will; 
for  where  it  is,  it  necessarily  produceth  good  works. 
This  root  is  never  without  its  fruits.  "  Show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works,"  saith  the  apostle  James. 
Yet  these  works  do  not  render  us  meritorious  of 
salvation,  for  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
but  wholly  to  Him  who,  through  his  grace,  hath 
brought  us  into  this  blessed  state  of  living  faith 
wherein  they  are  produced.  "  For  by  grace  are 
ye  saved,  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves; it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast ;  for  we  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them." 


He  and  Cobden  had  been 
1  the  subject.  The  Liverpool 
with  a  downward  tendency. 
L  tendency   to   lower  prices, 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th.  The  Paris  cor- 
respondeul  of  the  London  Times  gives  a  rumor  that 
France  had  made  oveitures  to  Russia  in  favor  of  the 
great  Powers  maliing  a  move  towards  mediation,  or  re- 
cognition of  the  Confederate  States.  The  Morning  Her- 
ald learns  that  the  proposal  of  France  for  a  joint  interven- 
tion, to  recommend  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  has 
been  laid  before  the  governments  of  Russia  and  England, 
ami  ayiecJ  to  by  tlie  former.  The  council  #f  the  Li 
pool  I'hiiniboi-  of  Commerce  has  debated  the  matter  of 
the  steamer  Alabama,  and  finally  directed  that  a  lettc 
be  sent  to  Earl  Russell,  calling  his  attention  to  the  des 
truction  of  ships  containing  British  property  by  armed 
cruisers  under  the  Confederate  flag,  and  desiringlo  l<now 
■what  is  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 
position  of  the  owners  of  neutral  property.  The  Londor 
Times  professes  to  see  in  the  Neiv  Vork  journals,  evi- 
dences of  reaction  in  America,  and  clierishes  the  hope 
that  the  worst  is  jiast,  and  iIk;!  Ilitif  ivill  he  a  specd\ 
return   to  reason  and  huin:iiii'  l  '       ■  '      iil  nport  o 

the  soundings  lalien   by  tin;       <.  ;  i'MK,  intUi 

interest  of  the  Atlantic  Teleui  !i'.  i  i:.:  ;  lied.  It  ii 
decidedly  favorable  as  to  the  i;i.i.lienls  on  Ihc  Irisl 
coast.  Gyrus  W.  Field  was  visiting  the  leading  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  interest  of  the  culerpiise,  and   waf 


very  hopeful  of  success, 
peaking  at  Manchester  o; 
cotton  market  was  quiet, 
ffs  steady,  with  i 
Consols,  93J. 

The  bank  of  France  has  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to 
4  per  cent. 

"      Italian  government  has  protested  against  a  recent 
between  the  Austrians  and  Italians  _on  the 
banks  of  the  Po. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  1st  inst.  have  been  received. 
No  engagements  had  taken  place  between  the  French 
and  Mexican  troops.  The  number  of  French  troops  now 
Mexico,  is  about  20,000  men,  and  it  was  expected 
that  10,000  more  would  be  landed  during  the  present 
month.  The  Mexicans  were  occupied  in  the  defence  of 
Puehla,  and  the  road  from  thence  lo  the  capital.  There 
was  more  enthusiasm  and  determination  displayed  by 
the  Mexicans  than  ever  before,  even  the  women  working 
on  the  fortifications  at  Puebla.  The  French  fleet  was 
suffering  greatly  from  sickuess.  A  violent  gale  had 
caused  great  damage  to  the  shipping  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
vicinity.  A  large  number  of  vessels  had  been  lost  and 
many  persons  perished.  Several  of  the  vessels  wrecked 
longed  in  the  United  States,  others  were  French,  Bri- 
h  and  Spanish. 

United  States.— r/ic  National  Credit— The  credit  of 
e  United  States  government  seems  still  unimpaired, 
twithstanding  the   enormous    expenses   of  the   war, 
lich  amount,  it  is  stated,  to  at  least  a  million  and  a 
qu.arter  of  dollars  per  day.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury recently  invited  proposals  for  $13,420,550  of  7-30 
per  cent,  three  years  U.  S.  loans,  and  it  was  promptly 
answered  by  offers  to  the  amount  of  $29,994,350,    at 
rates  ranging  from  par  to  4  J  premium.     It  was  not  found 
necessary  to  place  any  of  the  loan  at  a  lower  premium 
than  3.05  per  cent.     The  six  per  cent,  government  loan, 
payable  in  five  or  twenty  years,   at  the  option  of  the 
government,  is  now  being  freely  taken  at  par  by  capi- 
talists. 

Virginia. — It  was  reported  at  Harpers  Ferry  on  the  21st, 
that  an  army  of  40,000  rebels,  under  command  of  Jack- 
son, was  still  near  Winchester,  but  it  was  thought  more 
probable  that  he  was  retiring  in  the  direction  of  Gor 
donsville.  A  reconnoissance  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  by  one  of  the  supervisors,  gives  some 
of  the  extent  of  damage  to  the  track  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  by  the  rebels.  The  main  track 
torn  up  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty-two  miles,  the 
rails  rendered  useless  by  heating,  and  the  ties  all  burned. 
There  is  about  an  average  of  seventy  rails  to  the  mile 
only  fit  for  relaying.  The  sidings  at  Martinsburg  are 
all  destroyed.  A  body  of  rebels  recently  approached 
Warrenton  to  reconnoitre,  but  were  checked  by  the 
Federal  troops.  Gen.  Bnrnside  is  at  Falmouth  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  but  the  army  has  advanced  no  further. 
Doubts  are  now  expressed  as  to  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  march  on  Richmond  by  that  ronte.  Fredericks- 
i  held  by  a  considerable  rebel  force.  The  sur- 
render of  the  city  was  demanded  by  Gen.  Sumner  on 
the  21st,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  sixteen  hours  were  al- 
lowed lor  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  Answer  was 
returned  that  the  occupation  of  Fredericksburg  would 
be  disputed  by  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a 
longer  time  was  requested  to  remove  the  women  and 
children.  The  rebels  were  consequently  allowed  eleven 
additional  hours,  and  at  the  latest  dates,  the  inhabitants 
were  busy  removing  their  persons  and  property. 

The  West  and  Sotil/i  West.— The  western  papers  state 
that  an   expedition   was  being  organized    to    open  the 


federacv,  but  the  military  operations  do  not  aj  i 
be  on  a  large  scale.     The  rebels  manifest  the  utuj 
termination,  and  continue  to  destroy  such   pro] 
may  be  in  danger  of  capture.     At  Bayou  Tech  t 
cently  destroyed  1000   hogsheads  of  sugar,  wu 
.luable  property.      The  first   instalment  of  t 
gar  crop  was  received  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
The  prospects   are  not  favorable  for  saving  anv 
ble  proportion  of  it,   though  if  the  usual  forcf 
groes  were  available,  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  m  th 
Stiite  would  be  gathered  this  season.     The  Adi  i. 

the  31st  ultimo  says  :  "  Fine  and  propitious  weitl  i  r  tj 
a  grinding  season  ;  but  planters   have,  in  nme  c  i  '       u 
merely  to  stand  by,  as  it  were,  and  see  thui    if 
go  to   ruin.     The  negroes  have  been  so  turbuku      n 
subordinate  during  the  season  that  no  wood  hi    i  i  ei 
secured,  and  there  being  no  coal  on  hand,  there  ir    ii  in 
usual  requirements  for  taking  off  a  crop  of      inf 
available.     On  Bayou  Lafourche  the  estates  were  il  jio 
entirely  deserted,  and  the  crops  neglected.     On  tht  at 
of  the  8th,  there  was  not  a  bale  of  cotton  in  tb 
New  Orleans  market,  nor  a  hogshead  of  sug\r  of  tlir  nci 
crop.     Of  the  crop  of  last  year  164  hhds.  were     oil  i 
8J  cents  per  pound. 

South  Carolina. — The  yellow  fever  has  entirely  i] 
feared  at  Port  Royal  and  vicinity. 

The  rote  of  New  York. — At  the  late  election  ui  tin 
State,  603,554  votes  were  polled  on  the  ticket  tor  ;_  ei 
nor.  Seymour,  Dem.,  received  307,063  voles,  and  W  id 
worth.  Rep.,  296,491. 

Cotton. — The  Jackson  Mississippean,  says  that  (1    " 
a  million  of  bales  of  cotton  in  the  State  of  Loni  i  i 
Mississippi,  about  half  of  which  the  writer  expe 
be  offered  to  the  Confederate  government  in  c\ 
for  8  per  cent,  bonds.     A  correspondent  with  tht    i 
army,  says  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  cotton  in  soiitlier 
Tennessee,  but  a  want  of  proper  facilities  for  crtUiii,, 
to  market.     At  the  different  stations   on   the  Ohi      in 
Mississippi  railroad,  cotton  was  being  brought   in    uui 
rapidly  than  the  trains  could  carry  it  away      Thi  i  la 
varied  from  40  to  48  cents. 

The  Sorghum  Culture. — Correspondents  of  the  I>  ^nr 
ment  of  agriculture,  conversant  with  the  progre  a  i 
Sorghum  culture  in  this  country,  and  qualified  to  jiidg 
accurately  of  this  season's  product,  estimate  the  aggtl 
gate  quantity  of  the  syrup  at  40,000,000  gallons,  as 
the  area  cultivated  at  250,000  acres. 

Philadelphia.— )iloT\A\\ly  last  week,  251. 
The  Markets,  iJT. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
on  the  22d  inst.     Cincinnati. — Flour,  §5.15  a  $5.2r 

heat,  ^1.05  ;  white,  §1.12  ;  hogs,  $4.25  a  $4.50;  gol 
29  cts.  premium.  Baltimore. — White  wheat,  $1.75 
§1.83  ;  red,  $1.44  a  §1.50;  white  corn,  74  cts.  a  75  cts 
yellow,  70  cts.  New  York. — Foreign  exchange  143^ 
44J  ;  gold,  130J.  The  weekly  shipment  of  spec 
mounted  to  $1,589,409.  U.  S.  stocks  were  firm,  at  pric 
nearly  unchanged.  Spring  wheat,  $1.17  a  $1.22  ; 
tern  red,  $1.40  a  §1.50;  white,  $1.54  a  $1.60;  b 
$1.40  a  $1.52  ;  oats,  64  cts.  a  69  cts. ;  white  corn,  7 
a  76  cts. ;  mixed  western,  70  cts.  a  71  cts. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,   vol.   36  ;  fro 
Asa  Raley,  0.,  §2,  vol.  35,  and  for  Jos.  Raley,  $4,  i 
35  and  36,  and  $1    for  Aid  Society;  from  I.  Bulling  _ 
Agt.,  Mass.,  §2,  vol.  36,  and  for  N.  Buflington,  S.  Li 
coin,  M.  B.  Buffington,   Patience  Chace,  M.  Chace 
^'.  F.  Wood,  $2  each,  vol.  36. 
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to  its  mouth.  It  will  consist,  it  is  stated,  of 
land  forceof  about  50,000  men,  under  Gen.  M'Clernand 
and  a  fleet  of  ten  gun  boats  under  Com.  Porter.  Th 
first  point  of  attack  will  be  Vicksburg,  and  to  aid  in  its 
reduction,  a  co-operating  fleet  will  advance  from  New 
Orleans.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  navigation  of 
the  great  river  will  soon  be  opened  and  become  safe  to 
steamers.  Late  dispatches  from  Nashville,  state  that 
the  rebels  are  manufacturing  shoes  extensively  at  Knox 
ville  for  the  army.  Gen.  Bragg  was  in  command  a 
Tullahoma.  Murfreesboro  is  said  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
rebels,  who  are  retreating  to  Tullahoma,  which  they 
have  fortified.  Gen.  Rosecrans  has  ordered  the  release 
of  3,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  were  seized  at  Nashville 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  for  breastworks.  Thi 
cotton  will  be  sent  North  for  sale.  Several  small  com 
panics  of  rebels  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal  troop: 
near  Na-liville.  The  Greneda,  Miss.,  ,l/yi.',i/,expres.~e 
^rtat  concern  about  the  future  of  Mississippi,  and  urge 
the  people  to  strengthen  the  rebel  army  of  Gen.  Peni 
bertoii,  by  rallying  en  masse  to  his  staudaid. 

Jjouisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  give  accounts  of  ho.^: 
lilitics  between  the  U.  S.  troops  and  those  of  the  Con 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FUANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPBU 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoRTnW 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission    of  Patients  n 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Ciiablks  Ellis,  Ole 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  on  Third  day,  the  nth  of  Eleventh  moin 
at  Friends  meeting  house,   corner  of  Sixth  and 
streets,  James  Bromlkv  and     Elizabetu  UcMruBB? 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Humphreys. 


Died,  at  his  residence  iu  this  city,  on  Sixth  day,  t 
.3th  of  the  Sixth  month  last,  Michael  Tucmp,  a  n 
)f  Sadsbiiry  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  sevenly-niiithyt 
>l'liis  auT  :  leaving  with  his  friends  the  consoling 
luec  that  his  end  was  peace. 
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Iroin  " I'eakG,  rasses,  and  Glaciers." 

The  Fizzo  Beruina. 
By  Edward  Shirley  Kknnedy,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  98. ) 

During  the  "  Stunde"  we  had  progressed  so  far, 

it  six  o'clock  found  us  at  a  spot  almost  even 
n  b  the  southern  or  upper  extremity  of  the  Mor- 

atsch  glacier,  and  immediately  below  the  suni- 
at  of  the  Palii.     We  now    made  a    determined 

h  for  the  glacier-bed,  which  we  had  to  cross,  and 
BJch  was  1000  feet  below  us.  An  ugly-looking 
Blvasse,  running  through  the  neve  and  parallel 
Wthe  glacier,  directly  intercepted  our  path,  and 
blopeiled  us  to  make  a  long  zig-zag  before  we 
jlild  effect  a  passage.  Another  quarter  of  an 
bjir  brought  us,  at  7.20,  to  the  top  of  the  icy  col, 
liich  being  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  connecting 
it  Beruina  with  the  Palii,  forms  the  snow-shed 
Rjenee  the  ice  flows  in  two  opposite  directions — on 
11  north  towards  the  Bernina  pass,  on  the  south 
biakiug  away  precipitously  over  the  Sceerscen 
5'cier  that  flows  between  the  col  and  Monte  della 
L'igrazzia.  At  this  spot  we  made  our  second  break- 
fit,  but  were  rather  given  to  grumbling,  as  we  re- 
fined that  the  last  two  hours,  although  they  had 
b'ught  us  thus  far  onwards,  had  not  enabled  us 
t(j»ain  a  foot  in  height. 

Breakfast  over,  we  commenced  to  ascend  a  kind 
Oisnowy  cone — a  main  buttress — that  springing 
f]|[ii  the  snow-shed,  and  becoming  steeper  as  we 
rJe,  finally  terminated  in  au  arete.  It  possesses 
bj  usual  characteristics — characteristics  which 
itelibly  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
BJwho  have  seen  them,  and  ol  which  almost  every 
^|ter  endeavours,  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
g|3  his  reader  some  idea.  On  our  left  the  ice, 
B|h  but  few  interruptions,  went  sheer  down  to  the 
gcier  of  Snecrscen  ;  before  us,  and  constituting  our 
Diy  line  of  march,  the  ridge  rose  at  an  angle  of 
3'  ;  and  on  our  right,  and  suspended  above  the 
g  cier  far  below  it,  there  curled  over  a  beautiful 
pirhanging  cornice  of  driven  snow.  With  the 
id-fall  on  our  left,  and  the  snow  cornice  on  our 
t'iit,  we  continued  to  ascend.  Though  the  steep- 
d|s  of  the  incline  might  have  caused  difliculty, 
a'l  the  precipitous  fall  on  each  side  have  produced 
gidiness,  yet  to  all  appearance  we  had  a  good 
biad  extent  of  snow,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  up»a 
wjich  we  might  safely  tread.     But   this    was  a 


treacherous  drift,  masking  a  pit-fall  of  unknown 
depth.  Unavoidably  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice-wall,  we 
found  it  necessary  at  every  step  to  probe  wi^h  the 
alpenstock,  so  that  we  might  not  rest  our  weight 
upon  the  cornice.  Thus  we  advanced,  foot  before 
foot,  while  at  every  thrust  of  the  pole,  a  beautiful 
tunnel  some  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  blue  snow, 
was  pierced  through  the  drift,  and  the  eye,  tra- 
versing its  length,  di.-cerned  the  broken  glacier 
deep,  deep  below.  This  is  the  oft- repeated  tale. 
These  are  features  familiar  to  every  Swiss  moun- 
taineer. But  they  are  features  which  all  desire  to 
reproduce. 

The  ridge  at  length  became  so  steep  that  a  rock, 
smooth  and  utterly  impracticable  cropped  out  be- 
fore us  quite  bare  of  snow.  We  seemed  at  a  dead 
lock  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  council  of  war  was  held. 
Jcuni  scanned  the  rock  a-ahead,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly queer-looking  ice-fall  to  the  left,  which  even- 
tually wound  round  to  a  spot  above  the  rock.  He 
then  peered  over  the  cornice  down  towards  the 
glacier,  and  finally  looked  at  us  with  an  exceed- 
ingly comical  expression  of  countenance,  whereat 
we  all  laughed.  In  the  meantime  Hardy  and  I 
had  been  speculating  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  signally  failed,  in  attaining  any 
satisfactory  result.  The  other  guides  were  equally 
at  fault.     But 

"  Jenni,  our  guide,  was  a  jolly  old  blade, 

And  a  jolly  old  blade  was  he; 
He  called  for  his  rope,  and  be  called  for  his  spade. 

And  he  called  for  HuriJy  and  me." 

lie  then  manfully  went  to  work  with  his  shovel, 
loosening  the  ridge,  scattering  the  cornice,  break- 
ing down  the  icicles,  destroying  beauty,  demolishing 
natural  formations,  dislodging  the  loose  snow,  and 
trampling  the  surface  under  foot.  Before  long,  he 
had  made  a  sort  of  platform,  tolerably  firm,  and 
perhaps  some  two  feet  square.  Upon  this  he 
quietly  seated  himself,  rope  in  hand,  and  displac- 
ing poetic  loveliness  by  the  hard  reality  of  prose, 
he  substituted  for  the  curling  cornice  of  snow  bis 
ofcn  sturdy  limbs,  as  he  allowed  them  to  dangle 
over  the  abyss  beneath.  He  next  beckoned  to  his 
brother,  who  was  contemplating  these  preparations 
in  astonishment.  We  could  not  discover  the  clue 
which  Jenni,  with  allowable  self-complacency,  con- 
cealed within  his  own  thoughts.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  little  hesitation.  "  Konimen  Sie  nur," 
"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Jenni.  And  his  brother, 
slowly  advancing,  soon  stood  beside  him.  The 
rope  being  securely  attached  to  his  waist,  Jenni 
carefully  lowered  bim  down  the  face  of  the  snow. 
I  fo. lowed,  supporting  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
by  digging  alpenstock  and  heels  into  the  wall  of 
soft  snow.  Towards  the  right  this  wall  went  pre- 
cipitously down  any  number  of  feet  ;  but  the  spot 
at  which  we  began  to  descend  it  was  about  thirty 
feet  above  a  crevasse  which,  meeting  this  wall  at 
right  angles,  swept  from  its  commencement  at  its 
foot  gradually  round  the  cone  of  snow,  and  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  distance,  a  nearly  level 
course. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  wall  it  was  necessary  to 
double   oneself  up  so  as  to  crawl  under  the  over- 


hanging icicles,  and  take  refuge  within  the  mouth 
of  the  crevas.se  itself.  Numerous  pinnacles  of  ice 
rose  up  within  its  jaws,  like  huge  jagged  teeth;  a 
few  of  these  pierced  through  the  covering  of  snow, 
others  were  entirely  concealed;  while  the  deep 
hollow  of  the  crevasse  itself  was  partly  exposed  to 
view,  and  partly  covered  over  by  a  treacherous 
mass  of  soft  snow.  It  was  necessary  to  tread  with 
the  utmost  caution,  seeking  with  our  poles  some  soli- 
tary spire  of  snow-covered  yet  solid  ice  on  which 
to  rest  cither  a  toe  or  a  heel.  This,  however,  is 
our  only  place  of  safety;  but  how  the  last  man 
gets  down  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  Jenni; 
and  his  motions  are  seemingly  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature.  It  is  certainly  a  peculiar 
position.  Here  we  are  all  in  a  row ;  with  snow 
nearly  up  to  his  knees,  each  man  is  standing  upon 
his  own  peculiar  but  invisible  icy  pedestal.  On 
our  right  is  the  wall  we  have  descended.  On 
our  left  the  crevasse  extends  away,  following  the 
curve  of  the  cone.  At  our  back  the  massive  icy  wall 
of  the  cavern  rises  irregularly  some  twenty  feet, 
broken  and  split  into  fantastic  forms  of  the  most 
exquisite  glittering  blue,  and  reflecting  from  its 
shimmering  surface,  in  prismatic  hues,  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  As  if  built  with  angular  masses 
polished  and  glossy,  the  wall  forms  above  our  heads 
an  overhanging  vau'.t  of  Moorish  architecture. 
The  greater  part  is  in  shadow,  but  pendants  start- 
ing from  obscurity  are  suspended  like  glittering 
stalactites  from  the  roof,  while  down  the  cavern's 
sides 

"  Clear  streamlets  run, 
IJIiie  in  the  shadow,  silver  in  Ibe  sun." 
In  front  hangs  a  fringe  of  enormous  icicles,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  pass.  Like  captive  songsters  of 
the  grove,  we  are  pent  within  our  frozen  cage,  and 
gaze  between  its  icy  bars  upon  the  wondrous  world 
without.  Deep,  deep  down  beneath,  is  the  corridor 
that  we  have  passed  ;  while  groups  of  rocks  and 
fields  of  snow,  peaks  infinitely  varied  in  their  form, 
and  tumultuous  glacier-oceans,  each  succeeding 
each  in  endless  profusion,  extend  far  away  to  the 
distant  horizon. 

In  sport  or  wantonness  we  began  to  destroy  the 
bars  ol  our  prison-house.  Hardy  and  I  laid  about 
us  lustily  and  ruthlessly  with  our  polos,  and  the 
poor  icicles  came  clattering  down.  The  frozen 
fragments  were  at  first  scattered  in  every  direction, 
but  soon  selected  their  own  line  of  descent,  and 
though  they  were  immediately  lost  to  sight,  the 
ear  long  detected  the  peculiar  sound  as  they  rattled 
down  the  steep  frozen  snow  before  us.  We  thought 
it  as  well  not  to  follow.  Nor  was  it  advisable  to 
remain  stationary.  Time  was  valuable.  Accord- 
ingly without  further  delay  we  proceeded  on  our 
march. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  advanced  without 
any  alteration  in  level,  following  the  line  of  the 
crevasse  as  it  curved  round  the  final  cono,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  250  feet  below  the  summit.  Thus 
on  our  right  hand  there  fell  away  au  exceedingly 
steep  slope  of  snow  and  ice,  while  on  our  left  the 
blue  wall  rose  up  with  arching  vault,  overhanging 
cornice,  and  drooping  fringe  of  crystals.  At  times 
we  were  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  crevasse,  and 
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separated  by  it  from  the  wall  of  ice.  At  times 
with  this  wall  quite  close  upon  our  left,  we  care- 
fully traced  our  way  aloDg  the  mouth  of  the  cre- 
vasse, seeking  beneath  the  treacherous  snow  for  a 
firm  foothold  upon  some  jutting  piece  of  ice. 

We  soon  arrived  at  a  spot  immediately  below 
the  summit.  Here  Jenni,  who  as  usual  was  lead- 
ing, paused,  and  directing  all  to  sit  down  upon  the 
edge  of  the  crevasse,  he  spent  a  few  minutes  in  ex- 
amination. At  this  moment  we  entertained  con- 
siderable doubt  of  final  success,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  go  straight  up  at  an  angle  of  52',  through  deej 
snow  lying  generally  upon  ice.  Jenni  now  saic 
that  he  would  only  take  one  traveller  to  the  sum 
mit.  Ho  was  fearful  lest  a  large  number  might 
cause  an  avalanche.  Hardy  kindly  wished  me  to 
go,  and  when  I  urged  him  to  accept  Jenui's  offer 
he  proposed  tossing  up.  I  think  Hardy  had  even 
a  greater  wish  for  the  ascent  than  1  had  ;  and 
though  our  discussion  assumed  the  form  of  one  in 
which  each  desired  to  forego  an  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  the  other,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
relinquishment  of  the  ascent  would  have  cost  Hardy 
a  greater  effort  of  self-denial  than  it  did  his  com- 
panion. Jeuci's  brother  and  I  sat  upon  the  snow 
and  watched,  not  without  anxiety,  their  proce 
iugs.  We  could  of  course  see  every  step  that  was 
taken.  How  vigorously  Jenni  drove  his  staff  into 
the  snow!  How  carefully  he  placed  his  foot!  H 
object  was  to  obtain  the  best  possible  hold,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  the  snow  from  becoming 
broken  between  the  footsteps.  If  five  Lad  ascended 
together,  no  care  would  have  prevented  the  foot- 
holds from  merging  one  into  another;  they  would 
then  have  lost  their  distinct  separation  :  the  whol 
track  would  have  become  a  confused  mass  of  soft 
snow,  and  the  probability  of  an  avalanche  would 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

Jenni's  brother  was  by  no  means  a  jovial  com- 
panion. In  fact,  we  were  both  rather  down  in  th 
mouth  as  we  sat  in  silence.  At  length  the  silence 
was  broken.  A  rush  of  snow  not  far  from  us  went 
slithering  down  a  sleep  slope  of  ice.  Thereupon, 
my  companion  spoke,  and  hazarded  an  observation 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  of  the  most 
cheerful  character.  "  I  have  a  brother,"  he  slowly 
murmured,  "  and  you  have  a  good  friend,  up  there  ; 
let  us  watch  and  see  whether  they  get  to  the  top, 
or  whether  they  are  killed.  Look!  there  is  an 
avalanche,  and  they  are  climbing  a  steeper  slope  !' 
Had  they  slipped,  it  would  have  been  impossibh 
for  us  to  have  afforded  them  the  slightest  assis 
tance.  I  thought  action  better  than  inaction,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  descending.  He  assented 
and  we  pensively  began  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
slowly  descended  until  we  reached  the  "  Fesiiai^ 
dtr  Gansen  Frtilieit."  Atih\smanvais  pas,3inA 
in  melancholy  mood,  we  waited  our  companions. 
But  how  had  they  fared,  as  they  continued  their 
somewhat  perilous  climb?  Lot  Hardy  tell. 

(To  bo  conclmlcd.) 

Leeches  can  be  raised  to  profit.  A  farmer,  near 
Bourdeaux,  has  made  a  fortune  by  leech-culture. 
Formerly,  it  was  a  bard  task  for  him  to  pay  a  rent 
of  300  francs  for  his  bit  of  marshy  ground  ;  but 
now  the  land  for  which  he  gave  that  sum  yield; 
more  than  £1000  per  annum.  Leeches,  alter  i 
time  reproduce  themselves,  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixteen  per  annum  ;  so  that  considering  the  prices 
obtained,  the  encouragement  to  breed  is  very  con- 
siderable. Fifty  millions  of  leeches  were  at  one 
time  required  for  the  annual  supply  of  France 
alone,  and  corresponding  numbers  were  used  in 
Britain.  Three  of  the  principal  London  dealers 
are  said  to  import  about  eight  million  medicinal 
ceches  annually. 


For  "The  Frienrt." 

Kichard  Jordan  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  at 
an  early  age  removed  into  North  Carolina,  where 
he  married,  and  became  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
gospel.  His  father,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
Friends  at  that  time,  held  slaves,  and  when  Kich- 
ard entered  into  life  offered  to  present  him  with 
some,  but  conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery,  he 
declined  accepting  them. 

In  the  year  1797  he  undertook  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  the  Northern  States,  which  took  him 
from  home  about  eleven  months.  His  work  in  the 
ministry  was  extraordinary,  in  which  many  hearts 
were  united  to  him  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  future  near  unity 
when  he  came  to  reside  among  his  northern  breth- 
ren. 

On  returning  home  from  this  first  visit  his  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  under  much  exercise  res- 
pecting the  prospects  of  the  country  in  relation  to  sla- 
very, and  other  departures  of  the  people  from  justice 
and  right.  He  says,  "  Truly  under  the  awful  cloth- 
ing of  my  spirit  I  was  ready  to  cry  out,  0  America, 
America;  how  wilt  thou  atone  for  the  injuries  thou 
has  done  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Africa?  Hath  not 
the  universal  Fatherof  mankindtestified, '  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  a 
O  thou  land  of  my  nativity,  how  wilt  thou  be  able 
to  stand,  when  He  who  hears  from  heaven  the  cries 
and  grievances  of  the  unjustly  afllicted  and  op 
pressed,  shall  arise  to  plead  their  cause  ?  Oh 
for  thee  I  tremble,  when  I  see  clouds,  thick  clouds 
arising  over  thee,  and  gathering  blackness. 

How  unexpectedly  have  these  clouds  arisen  over 
our  hitherto  prosperous  and  peaceful  country. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  injustice,  the  cruelty 
and  the  gross  abominations  which  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  sable  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa, 
by  men  of  superior  talents  and  education,  profess- 
ing the  christian  religion  but  holding  in  contempt 
those   who  are  opposed  to  the   slavery  of  the  col- 


oured race,  we  cannot  marvel  that  the  Lord's 
wrath  should  be  kindled  against  us.  But  gross 
wickedness  is  not  confined  to  one  section  of  our 
country,  nor  does  it  only  consist  in  the  atrocities 
connected  with  the  system  of  slave-holding;  the 
dens  of  corruption  and  debauchery,  swindling  and 
profanity  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  and  a  disregard,  in  many,  of  the 
worship  and  reverence  of  Almighty  God,  are  crimes 
which  must  draw  down  Divine  judgment  upon  indi- 
viduals and  a  nation,  sooner  orlater.  Men  may  think 
to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  their  sinful 
courses,  but  the  period  will  come  when  God  will 
answer  such    by  terrible   things   in  righteousness, 

and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.)  face  of  legal  prohibitions,  and  with  the  liabilitjj 
"One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,!  arrest   at   the   hands   of   native   authorities.     ^) 

new  treaty  gives  British  subjects  the  right  of  tra'f 


to  thee  it  is  spoken;  the  kingdom  is  departed  fr- 
thee:  and  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  t ' 
dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  url 
thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kii 
dom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wil 
He  had  been  counselled  to  break  off  his  .-ins 
righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mei' 
to  the  poor,  if  it  might  be  a  lengthening  of 
tranquillity.  After  his  humiliation,  when  his  jui 
ment  was  fulfilled,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  h^ 
ven  and  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  praised  a 
honoured  Him  that  liveth  forever;  whose  doiuin! 
is  an  everlasting  dominion  and  his  kingdom  i~  fn 
generation  to  generation — and  all  the  inhalita 
of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing,  and  He  do' 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  a 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  ( 
stay  his  hand  or  say  unto  him,  AVhat  doest  tbo 
Now  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  praise,  and  extol,  a 
honour  the  King  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works  :' 
truth,  and  his  ways  judgment :  and  those  tl 
walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase. 

For  "The  fi.Ti-l 

Rain  Glass. — In  a  late  numberof  "  The  Fi  ii  u 
there  was  a  short  article  with  this  headin.',  til 
from  the  London  Athenteum.     It  describes  :i  ^i 
pie  arrangement  which,  we  are  assured,  nov>  r  f: 
to  foretell  rain  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  thu  ui, 
of  the  inverted  flask.     Can  this  be  true?     A  Hi 
reflection   will    convince   every  intelligent   reati 
that  the  thing  is  s^imply  a  fallacy.     The  arranj 
ment  described  forms  an   air  thermometer;    wl 
the  temperature  of  the  flask  is  lowered,  and 
air  therein  contained  reduced  in  volume,  the  wa 
will  of  course  rise  in  the  flask  neck,  and  ou 
contrary  it  must  fall  with  every  increase  oi   tt 
perature   and    consequent   expansion    of   the    ; 
Now   unless   a   marked   fall   of   temperatuiv   i 
formly  precedes  rain,  which  we   know  is   i;  t 
case,  the  instrument  can  give  no  indication  of    i 
approach.     The  barometer  often  falls  previous' 
rain,  showing  that  the  atmosphere  has  become  1(1 
dense;  this  change  should  be  accompanied  not  ■ 
any  rise  in  the  flask  mouth,  but  by  a.  fall,  thou 
probably  so  very  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptib 

From  *-  The  Amerii-an  Jnurnal  of  Science  ami  Art 

Various  Eecent  English  Snr?eys  in  China. 
Geography  is  already  beginning  to  share  iu 
advantages  derivable  from  Lord  Elgin's  treaty, 
conditions  of  which  so  greatly  improve  the  posit ^ 
of   the  foreigner  in   China,   whether   traveller  > 
official,  merchant  or  missionary.     Until  that  tre  f 
came  into  operation,  our  countrymen  could  o[ 
penetrate  the  interior  of  this  vast  country  in 


and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  Sooner  or 
later  the  pride  and  wickedness  of  man  and  of  na- 
tions will  be  punished. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  forewarned  of  the  punish- 
ment of  his  pride  and  imaginary  independence  of 


the  Ruler  of  nations,  which  would  overtake 
he  did  not  forsake  his  sins.  His  greatness  was 
represented  as  a  tree  whose  height  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth,  and 
in  his  vision  he  saw  a  watcher  descend  from  hea- 
ven, saying,  "  Hew  the  tree  down  and  destroy  it : 
yet  leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof  in  the 
earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the 
tender  grass  of  the  field."  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  as  he  walked  in  the  palace  he  said,  "  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  1  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"  while  the 
word  was  in  the  king's  mouth  there  fell  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,     "  0  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 


ling  with  a  passport  through  the  whole  land, 
so  readily  has  this  permission  been  availed  of,  tl, 
in  the  first  year  after  this  right  was  obtaic, 
twelve  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  h^ 
f  been  visited  by  our  countrymen,  together  vi 
Manchoo  Tartary,  the  cradle  of  the  preseut  • 
nasty. 

First  among  these  explorations  comes  the  asc* 
of  the  Yang-tzc-Kiang,  so  gallantly  underta  i 
by  Colonel  Sard,  Captain  Blakistou,  Dr.  Barl,| 
and  Mr.  Scheresheffsky,  the  details  of  which  v 
familiar  to  us  all;  while  the  high  sense  enttrtai  1 
by  this  society  of  the  services  these  gentleii 
have  rendered  to  geography  has  been  marked  3 
you  have  seen  this  day,  by  the  presentation  of  ' 
Patron's  Medal  to  Captain  Blakiston.  Intrac; 
the  great  Yang-tze  along  1800  miles  of  its  cou^, 
those  travellers  crossed  the  six  central  provits 
of  Keangsoo,  Ngauhwuy,  Keangsc,  Hoopih,  B,- 
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31,  avid  Sze-chuenj  and  tbu8  carried  tbeir  explo- 
rions  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  beyond  any 
3Dt  tluit  had  previously  been  openly  visited  by 
■Jeign  travellers.  Tbe  first  seven  hundred  miles 
)  that  river's  course  is  now  made  familiar  to 
gropeans  by  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Hankow 
Uforeign  commerce,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
Mtbe  high  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of 
[1  capacity  of  that  great  central  mart  being  fully 
r|lized.  Within  eight  mouths  of  the  opening  of 
il.t  port  it  bad  been  visited  by  nearly  2U0  foreign 
sift,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  small  steaiii- 
>;  and  the  i'oreign  trade  thus  conducted  amounted 
JJring  the  first  six  mouths  to  two  millions  sterling. 

j3ome  particulars  of  no  less  than  seven  other 
cjrneys,  undertaken  by  our  countrymen  in  the 
ith,  centre,  and  south  of  China  during  the  past 
At  have  been  made  public.  In  the  north,  Jlr. 
Mrison,  our  Consul  at  the  new  port  of  Chefoo, 
iJh  Captain  Harcourt  as  his  companion,  travelled 
3  rland  to  his  post  from  Teentsin  in  the  month  of 
jjauary,  and  profitted  by  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
F^ded  him  to  follow  the  Grand  Canal  along  nearly 
3(3  miles  of  its  track,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
jjat  sage  Confucius,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew- 
l«,  in  the  charge  of  his  own  descendants,  a  family 
Rh  a  pedigree  of  2500  years,  dating  from  the 
rile  of  the  sage  himself.  Morrison  also  visited 
Ifinan,  the  capital,  and  other  places  in  the  hitherto 
abxplored  province  of  Shantung,  and  the  journey 
m.  these  travellers  over  700  miles  of  country,  for 
tl|  most  part  new  to  Europeans.  Six  months 
glir,  two  other  foreigners  set  out  in  an  opposite 
l^ctiou,  and  travelled  overland  from  Teentsin  to 
^jukdeu,  the  capital  of  Manchoo  Tartary.  They 
ui-e  struck  by  the  mauner  in  which  this  once 
[jrtar  country  has  been  virtually  converted  into  a 
3nese  province  by  the  superior  energy  of  the 
Mese  emigrants,  and  report  that  the  Mauchoos, 
«n  in  this  their  native  land,  have  lost  their  ground 
ilirely  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  anything 
sId  be  made  by  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  that 
iDse  who  remain,  by  adopting  Chinese  manners, 
lijtoms,  and  /o7/gt(a<;c,  have  become,  to  all  intents 
»il  purposes  Chinese,  and  have  been  absorbed  into 
Ji  predominant  race.  Later  in  the  year,  in  No- 
r.aher  aud  December,  an  expedition  through  the 
i'l  northern  provinces  of  China,  Pe-chih-le  aud 
5in-se,  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Eichards  and 
Sissin.  Starting  from  the  same  point — Teentsin 
-ihey  appear  to  have  ascended  the  high  plateaus 
ti'the  north  of  Peking,  and  to  have  skirted  the 
^|ngolian  steppes  until  they  reached  Shan-se. 
Ipy  travelled  in  this  province  as  far  as  its  capi- 
iij  Tai-yuen,  and  then,  turning  westward,  re- 
jjered  Pe-chih-le,  and  visited  Paou-king,  the 
jiital  of  the  latter  province,  on  their  way  back 
wleentsin.  The  journey  occupied  the  travellers 
1  days,  during  which  time  they  appear  to  have 
JBsed  the  Great  Wall  four  times,  finding  it  in  a 
itl;e  of  decay  that  may  be  feared  is  typical  of  the 
«ntry  of  which  it  is  the  chief  monument,  and 
lly  estimate  the  total  length  of  their  journey  at 
1)0  English  miles.  The  flourishing  and  popu- 
lo3  condition  of  most  of  the  country  through 
Rich  they  passed  accounts  for  the  success  of  the 
n|r  northern  port  of  Teentsin,  the  foreign  trade  of 
RJich,  in  the  first  year  of  its  being  opened,  has 
rjohed  the  considerable  sum  of  two  millions 
sfrling. 

In  the  centre  of  China,  four  gentlemen — Messrs. 
Ipkson,  Thorburn,  Beach,  and  ]Jonney — travelled 
i^lhe  month  of  April,  from  Canton  to  Hankow,  a 
d|tauce  of  756  miles,  which  they  performed  in  18 
d|ys;  their  journey  difl'ering  from  those  above  re- 
eled as  being  made  entirely  by  water,  with  tbe  ex- 
clition  of  one  day's  land  travel  across  tbe  moun- 


tain range  that  divides  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
from  Iloo-nan.  Following  the  course  of  the  north 
river  in  the  first  named  province,  and  the  Seang 
river  in  the  latter,  they  thus  traversed  both  those 
provinces  from  south  to  north,  and  were  the  first 
modern  explorers  of  the  great  Tung-twing  lake, 
by  which  they  reached  the  Yaug-tze  and  Hankow. 
In  Cheh-kiaug,  Mr.  Baker  having  recently  as- 
cended the  Tseentang  river,  and  visited  the  cele- 
brated green-tea  districts  of  Nganbwuy,  has  again 
gone  overground  previously  travelled  by  Mr.  For- 
tune, but  to  find  in  this  instance  that  the  previous 
prosperous  condition  of  those  important  tea-districts 
has  disappeared  before  the  rebel  scourge,  and  that 
scenes  of  industry  have  been  replaced  by  desolation 
and  destruction. 

In  the  south  of  China,  Dr.  Legge  was  the  first 
foreigner  to  ascend,  in  April  of  last  year,  the  cast 
river  in  the  Kwangtung  province  to  a  distance  of 
about  300  miles ;  and  BIr.  Irwin  and  companions 
have  penetrated  up  tbe  west  river  in  the  same  pro- 
vince to  a  somewhat  higher  point  than  that  reached 
by  the  expedition  under  Captain  McCleverty  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  for  a  description  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  associate  Lieutenant  Brine.  The 
opening  of  Formosa  to  foreign  trade  gives  promises 
also  of  our  shortly  obtaining  further  information 
from  that  island,  which  is  interesting  not  only  from 
its  commercial  productions  but  also  from  the  pre 
sence  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  its  centre  and  eastern 
coast,  of  which  little  is  as  yet  known. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  from  all  these  travell 
that  no  serious  obstacles  were  placed  in  their  way 
either  by  the  Chinese  authorities  or  the  people  ;  and 
that,  while  inconvenienced  at  times  by  the  not  un 
natural  curiosity  of  the  latter,  when  anxious  to 
gaze  on  foreigners  for  the  first  time,  they  received 
from  them,  in  most  cases,  friendly  welcome  and  a 
sistance.  Our  treaty-right  to  enter  the  country 
having  thus  obtained  an  effectual  recognition,  it 
will  be  seen  that  China  is  now  thrown  open  to  th 
researches  of  the  traveller,  subject,  however,  to  the 
difiioulties  arising  out  of  the  deplorable  disorder^ 
which  are  at  present  rife  in  so  many  of  its  provin 
ces.  Different  parties  of  rebels  or  robbers,  all 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  were  met  by 
Colonel  Sard's  party  in  Sze-chuen,  by  Morrison 
in  Shantung,  by  Baker  in  Chehkeang,  and  by  Ir- 
win in  Kwangtung;  while  Dr.  Dickson's  party,  oi 
the  other  hand,  travelled  from  Canton  to  Ilaukov 
— or  from  the  south  to  the  centre  of  China — with 
out  falling  in  with  any  of  these  destructive  hordes 
and  Messrs.  Richards  and  Slossiu  traversed  the 
provinces  of  Shan-se  and  Pe-chih-le  under  simil 
favourable  circumstances. 

A  Saxon  Emancipdtion. — A  late  celebrated 
writer  gives  the  following  animated  description  of 
the  ceremony  of  manumitting  a  born  tl 
"  Kneel  down,''  said  the  master.  In  an  instant 
the  slave  was  at  his  feet.  "  Theow,  (a  slave,)  and 
Esne,  (property  to  beinherited,)artthouno  longer,'" 
said  the  master,  touching  him  with  a  wand  ;  "  Folk 
free,  (free  from  being  enrolled  or  claimed  before 
an  assembly  or  court,)  and  Sackless,  (free  from 
payment  of  service  as  a  kind  of  rent,)  art  thou,  in 
town  and  from  town,  in  the  house  as  in  the  field  ; 

a  hyde  of  land  give  1  thee,  in  my  steads  at , 

from  me  and  mine,  to  thee  and  thine,  for  aye  and 
for  ever.  God's  malison  on  him  who  this  gainsays." 
No  longer  a  serf,  but  a  freeman  and  a  landholder, 
the  late  sullen,  inactive  clown  sprung  upon  his  feet, 
and  twice  bounded  aloft,  almost  to  his  own  height 
from  the  ground.  "  A  smith  and  a  file  1"  he  cried, 
"  to  do  away  the  collar  from  the  neck  of  a  freeman  ! 
Noble  master,  doubled  is  my  strength  by  your  gift, 
and  doubly  will  I  labour  and  fight  for  you!  There 


is  a  free  spirit  in  my  breast ;  I  am  a  man,  changed 
to  myself,  and  to  all  around." — Copleg's  History 

of  Slavery. 

For  "  The  rriond." 

BlOCKAPllICAL   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpliia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 

(Continucul  from  page  101.) 

"  On  Sixth-day,  12th  of  Sixth  month,  we  went 
to  Devonshire  House  Meeting,  which  was  full.  Aunt 
had  an  excellent  time,  and  Tabitha  Marriott  also. 
iVunt  then  appeared  in  supplication,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended  well.  W^e  dined  with  the  widow  S. 
Hanbury,  a  gay  Friend,  but  a  solid  woman.  I 
think  her  leaves  are  falling.  Jonah  Thompson 
was  with  us.  A  few  words  from  aunt  to  her  made 
an  affecting  impression.  She  went  with  us  in  the 
afternoon  in  her  coach  to  the  Peel  Meeting,  which 
was  crowded,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  therein 
with  life  and  power  by  aunt  and  others.  We  drank 
tea  with  Deborah  Townsend. 

"  On  First-day,  the  14th,  we  were  at  Grace 
Church  Street  Meeting,  wherein  aunt  was  fa- 
voured ;  it  was  a  good  meeting.  Dined  with  Dan- 
iel Mildred,  who  took  us  to  the  Park  Meeting. 
Tabitha  Marriott  was  much  favoured,  and  aunt  con- 
cluded in  supplication,  in  which  she  was  excellent. 
On  Second-day,  15th,  we  were  at  the  Morning 
Meetina:,  which  concluded  this  Annual  Meeting. 
Aunt  dined  at  John  Wallis',  but  I  wont  home  to 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Essex.  At  7  o'clock  we  set  off  for  the 
dwelling  of  Zachariah  Cockfield,  at  Upton,  five 
miles,  in  company  with  Frances  Griffith.  Oa 
Third-day,  the  16th,  we  left  the  dwelling  of  these 
generous  kind  Friends,  dined  at  the  White  heart  in 
Brentwood,  with  Richard  Marriott  and  wife,  and 
in  the  evening  reached  our  good  friend's,  John 
Griffith,  at  Chelmsford,  96  miles.  Here  we  all 
joined  in  an  innocent  cheerfulness,  like  Friends  of 
one  heart  and  one  mind.  I  thought  at  the  time, 
we  should  not  again  enjoy  all  of  us  together  so 
agreeable  a  season. 

Fifth-day,  the  18tb,  we  attended  their  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  visited  a  few  families.  On  Sixth- 
day,  tlie  19th,  we  set  off  early  for  Coggeshall; 
where  we  took  some  refreshment  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Ludgater.  He  and  and  his  wife  are  an 
ancient,  innocent,  kind  couple.  We  went  to  their 
week-day  meeting,  where  both  aunt  and  Tabitha 
Marriott  had  a  good  time.  There  are  but  few 
Friends  in  the  town.  Seventh-day,  the  20th,  we 
set  off  for  Colchester  with  Richard  Marriott  and 
wife.  We  were  received  kindly  by  John  Kendall 
and  wife.  He  keeps  a  generous  house  for  his 
friends.  Colchester  is  a  large  town.  On  First- 
day,  21st,  we  attended  two  meetings  there,  where- 
in aunt  was  much  favoured.  Second-day,  22nd, 
went  to  the  Little  Meeting  House, — once  a  Ro- 
mish chapel, — the  place  where  women  met  for 
business  at  7  o'clock,  to  attend  a  select  meeting. 
At  11  o'clock  we  went  to  the  other  meeting-house 
for  worship,  at  which  aunt  was  much  favoured,  and 
many  others.  William  ^lunt  and  companion  were 
there.  In  the  afternoon  at  three  it  was  very  full, 
but  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  morning  one.  I  went 
to  see  the  castle  built  by  the  R^mans,  a  dismal 
place  it  now  appears  in  parts.  The  part  which 
was  a  prison  to  our  good  Friend  James  Parnall, 
is  turned  into  a  chamber,  and  the  hole  from  which 
he  fell  in  fetching  his  food,  whereby  he  lost  his  life, 
is  filled  up.  The  other  parts  that  were  prisons  to 
our  Friends  are  altered.  It  has  the  thickest,  cold- 
est walls  I  ever  felt.     One  part  is  now  a  library. 

"  Third-day,  23rd,  we  went  to  meeting  at  9  o'- 
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clock,  which  was  a  satisfactory  one.  At  4  in  the 
afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Little  Meeting-house 
where  the  women  were  to  hold  their  Meeting  for 
business.  It  was  properly  the  business  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Ihe  Queries  were  read  and 
answered,  and  some  good  remarks  were  made. 
Tabitha  Marriott  had  a  seasonable  time,  and  Wil- 
liam Hunt  came  in  and  was  much  favoured  amongst 
us,  or  rather,  we  were  favoured  thruugh  him. 
We  sat  until  8  o'clock,  and  then  drank  tea  near 
the  meeting-house,  with  Elizabeth  Kendall,  mother 
of  the  Friend  at  whose  house  we  lodged.  On 
Fourth-day,  the  24th,  we  went  to  meeting  at  nine, 
at  which  aunt  was  favoured.  After  the  meeting 
for  worship  was  over,  the  ancients  selected  and 
finished  the  business  of  the  meeting.  By  one,  we 
packed  up  and  went  to  Frauds  Freshfield,  a  mile, 
on  our  way  to  Manningtree.  We  dined  there,  and 
viewed  his  salt  works.  We  then,  with  Mary  Bur- 
dock, started  for  her  house  at  Manningtree,  10 
miles.  She  is  one  of  the  kindest,  most  honest- 
hearted,  sweet-spirited  ancients,  I  have  met  with. 
One  of  my  eldest  sisters ! — a  motherly,  humane 
woman  amongst  her  neighbours.  Here  I  seemed 
at  home. 

"  On  Fifth-day,  the  25th,  went  to  their  Week- 
day Meeting.  There  are  but  few  Friends  in  this 
town,  but  there  were  several  from  other  places. 
Aunt  was  favoured,  and  William  Hunt  and  com- 
panion, William  Fry  and  Elizabeth  Fiobinsou, 
We  stayed  with  our  friend  Francis  Freshfield,  but 
the  other  Friends  went  to  Harvvick  Evening  Meet- 
ing. Sixth-day  26th,  our  Friends  returned  from 
Harwick,  and  then  we  all  went  to  Ipswich  in  Suf- 
folk, and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Hemings.  His  wife  is  a  first  cousin  to 
John  Head.  We  went  to  their  Evening  Meeting, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  town  came.  John 
Griifith  was  much  favoured,  and  aunt  concluded  in 
supplication.  Seventh-day,  we  went  with  John 
Grifiith,  his  wife  and  sister  Sheldon,  to  Wood- 
bridge,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by  Benja- 
min Evens.*  A  pretty  family  of  children, — three 
daughters,  solid  young  women.  On  First-day, 
28th,  wc  attended  their  three  meetings,  that  in  the 
evening  crowned  the  day  to  my  aunt,  who  was 
filled  with  love  to  the  people  who  filled  that  pretty 
large  house.  Friends  here  arc  few  in  number,  as 
they  have  been  at  both  the  last  places.  Second 
day  29th,  many  Friends  belonging  to  this  quar- 
ter came  to  the  Meeting  for  Business,  which  held 
from  9  to  1  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  6.  It  was  a 
heavy  day  to  us.  Wc  dined  at  Joseph  Peckover's, 
with  Joseph  Oxley.  William  Hunt  visited  the 
Women's  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  fa- 
voured among  them.  We  drank  tea  at  Benjamin 
Evens',  jr.  We  called  to  sec  a  Friend,  where 
many  Friends  sat  down  immediately,  as  if  for 
meeting,  and  aunt  was  presently  spirited  to  set 
them  to  digging,  and  I  believe,  convinced  them 
the  necessity  thereof.  We  took  supper  at  our 
lodgings  with  William  Hunt  and  eighteen  other 
i'riends.  Third-day,  the  30th,  we  attended  the 
Meeting  for  Worship  at  10  o'clock.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  assembled  were  not  Friends.  Aunt 
bad  a  favoured  time,  and  William  Hunt  followed 
in  supplication.  It  was  a  good  meeting.  We 
went  again  at  3  o'clock.  The  house  was  crowded; 
John  Griffith  had  a  good  time  in  testimony,  and 
aunt  a  universal  prayer.  The  people  were  re- 
markably still  aud  attentive.  We  dined  at  Joseph 
Richetts,  with  all  our  company,  drank  tea  with  the 
widow  Peckover,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Peckover. 

*  Of  this  family,  father,  i 
some  iiUerestuio;  memunal 
vol.  Piety  Promoted. 


We  spent  the  evening  at  our  lodgings  with  many 
half  Quakers;  aunt's  conversation  was  edifying. 
On  Fourth-day,  Seventh  month  1st,  we  went  to 
Meeting  at  9  o'clock.  Few  besides  Friends  were 
there,  and  aunt  was  silent.  We  dined  at  our 
lodgings,  and  had  a  comfortable  sitting  in  the 
family.  Then  we  parted  with  our  tender  young 
Friends,  our  fatherly  landlord,  and  his  motherly 
wife.  William  Fry,  William  Hunt,  Thomas  Thorn- 
burg  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  went  one  way  to- 
wards Norwich  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  John 
Griffith,  his  wife  and  sister,  aunt,  Joseph  Oxley 
and  myself,  another  way.  We  drank  tea  with 
our  good  Friend,  Thomas  Hemmings,  his  wife  and 
agreeable  daughters,  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  at  Ips- 
wich, eight  miles,  and  from  thence  went  to  Need- 
ham,  eight  miles,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Dykes  Alexander.  Fifth  day,  the  2nd,  had  £ 
meeting  there  to  good  satisfaction,  dined  and  pro- 
ceeded that  night  to  Little  Burrough,  20  miles,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Blakely,  a  public 
Friend.  The  nest  morning  pt  eight,  we  set  ofi' 
and  reached  Joseph  Oxley's  at  Norwick,  17  miles, 
to  dinner.  In  the  evening  we  were  at  their  meet- 
ing, at  which  aunt  was  much  favoured.  On 
Seventh-day,  the  4th,  we  dined  with  the  widow 
Elizabeth  Gurney,  and  took  tea  with  the  widow 
Sarah  Gurney,  with  all  our  other  friends  who  had 
reached  Norwick  this  day. 

(To  be  coDtinned.) 


ANNIVERSARY   MARRIAGE    DAYS. 
LorJ,  living  here  are  we — 

As  fast  united  jet 
As  when  our  hands  and  hearts  by  Thee 

Together  first  were  knit. 
And  in  a  thankful  song 

Now  sing  we  will  Thy  praise. 
For  that  Thou  dost  as  well  prolong 

Our  loving  as  our  days. 

Together  we  have  now 

Begun  another  year  ; 
But  how  much  tiilie  Thou  wilt  allow 

Thou  mak'st  it  not  appear. 
We,  therefore,  do  implore 

That  live  and  love  we  may. 
Still  so  as  if  but  one  day  more 

Together  we  should  stay. 

Let  each  of  other's  wealth 

Preserve  a  faithful  care. 
And  of  each  other's  joy  and  health, 

As  if  one  soul  we  were. 
Such  consciene  let  us  make. 

Each  other  not  to  grieve, 
As  if  we  daily  were  to  take 

Our  everlastingleavc. 

The  frowardness  that  springs 

From  our  corrupted  kind. 
Or  from  those  troublous  outward  things 

Which  may  distract  the  mind. 
Permit  Thou  not,  0  Lord, 

Our  constant  love  to  shake  — 
Or  to  disturb  our  true  accord. 

Or  make  our  hearts  to  acho. 

But  let  these  frailties  prove 

Atfection's  exercise  ; 
And  that  discretion  teach  our  lovo 

Which  wins  the  noblest  prize. 
So  time,  which  wears  away. 

And  ruins  all  things  else. 
Shall  fix  our  love  on  Thee  for  aye, 

In  whom  perfection  dwells. 

— George  \yither. 


HOW   TO    LIVE. 

BY    II.  BONAR. 

[e  livoth  long  who  liveth  well  ! 

All  other  Hie  is  short  and  vain  ; 
[e  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  I 
All  else  is  being  flung  away  ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Waste  not  thy  being  ;  back  to  him 
Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give  ; 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  dream  ; 
'Tis  but  to  be,  and  not  to  live. 


Be  what  thou  seemest!  live  thy  creed  ! 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine  ; 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made  ; 

Let  the  great  Master's  steps  be  thine. 

Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go : 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  true  wouldst  reap; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain  ; 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep  ; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 

Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure  ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvests  bright ; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor. 

And  find  a  harvest-home  oflight. 


Trust. — A  merchant's  wealth  is  only  his  faith  i 
the  solvency  and  honesty  of  his  debtors.  Certif 
cates  of  stock  represent  the  amount  of  faith  w- 
have  put  in  states,  or  banks,  or  railroad  companie! 
In  temporal  things  we  all  live  by  faith  on  som( 
body.  The  question  is  between  trusting  in  Go 
or  man,  things  visible  or  things  invisible,  thine 
transient  or  things  durable.  The  present  troub: 
of  us  all  should  do  us  good.  When  the  nest 
broken  up  the  young  bird  learns  to  fly.  Our  ne 
is  deeply  stirred  now  ;  perhaps  it  is,  or  will  be  tor 
to  pieces.  If  we  love  God,  we  know  that  no  ev 
can  come  upon  us;  and  if  he  permits  us  to  suffe 
suffering  will  prove  a  good.  Let  us  strive  to  0( 
operate  with  him,  loosen  our  ties  to  earth,  and  cr 
in  our  souls  : 

'•  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee  I" 

Domestic   Economy   aoil   llabits   iu   Paris. 

In  this  land  of  abundance  the  blessings  of  Pre 
vidcnce  are  in  general  enjoyed  in  such  profusioi 
that  most  people  are  little  able  to  understand  tl 
minute  and  careful  economy  which  persons  in  mod- 
rate  circunistances  are  compelled  to  practise  iu  mo 
parts  of  Europe.  American  families  may  kno 
that  the  expenses  of  a  year  amount  to  about  a  ce 
tain  sum,  be  it  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollar, 
but  European  families  of  the  class  alluded  to,  » 
are  told,  are  able  to  calculate,  and  perhaps  do  hi 
bitually  calculate,  the  cost  of  every  meal.  A  la- 
paper  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  tl' 
observations  of  an  American  in  Paris. 

"  In  Paris,  the  city  of  luxury,  of  the  arts,  tl 
home  of  science  and  the  seat  of  learning,  in  tl 
city  claiming  to  be  the  first  in  civilization,  there 
yet  no  aqueduct  or  anything  resembling  one.  Th, 
fountains  of  the  city  belong  to  the  GovernmeB 
and  the  water  is  sold  by  barrels  and  pails  full 
water  carriers,  who  supply  families  at  so  much  , 
gallon.  In  a  house  of  five  stories,  there  are  tv 
families  on  each  floor,  making  ten  who  ascend  tl 
same  staircase,  up  which  all  articles  for  family  Ui 
must  be  carried.  It  is  the  rule  that  water,  cos 
and  all  heavy  articles  must  be  taken  up  befo 
noon,  as  about  that  time  the  concierge  cleans  tl 
hall  and  stairs,  and  they  must  be  kept  clean  f 
callers  in  the  afternoon.  In  every  kitchen  is 
receptacle  for  water,  consisting  of  an  oblong  woodi 
box,  containing  two  or  more  pailsfuU,  according 
the  means  of  the  family  or  their  ideas  of  clean 
I  ness.  In  one  corner  of  the  box  is  a  small  par' 
I  tion  of  porous  stone,  which  serves  as  a  filter,  ai 
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(  which  is  a  separate  faucet.  The  porteur  brings 
1;'o  large  pails  full  of  water  for  three  cents,  and 
(;mes  every  tuoruing.  It  is  therefore  very  easy  to 
jjiow  liow  much  the  water  costs  in  which  the  din- 
lir  is  boiled. 

i"  In  the  same  kitchen  is  a  box  for  coal  which 
ntains  the  quantity  for  which  they  pay  forty  cents, 
id  they  know  exactly  how  many  meals  can  be 
oked  with  this  quantity.  If  they  have  guests  to 
inner  they  use   an  extra  quantity  of  water  and 


ijal,  and  they  know  how  many  cents  worth  are 
(|ivoted  to  each  guest,  and  then  of  course  they 
'low  if  they  can  aflord  to  invite  anybody  again! 

"  They  know  as  exactly  how  much  of  every  arti- 
cle is  used  every  day.  The  streets  of  Paris  are 
;ied  with  small  groceries,  where  every  thing  is 
iirchased  by  the  cent's  worth,  and  are   certainly' 

ry  convenient  for  people  who  earn  only  a  few 
■  nts  per  day.  If  a  family  comes  into  the  neigh- 
|)urhood  who  does  not  patronize  these  small  sbop- 
I'epers,  it  is  considered  a  great  injustice,  and  we 
|ive  known  them  to  commence  a  regular  perseou- 
(jm  of  such  a  family,  annoying  them  in  every 
I'Ssible  way.  They  keep  coffee  burned  and  ground, 
I'gar,  powdered  and  lumps,  tobacco  in  quids,  and 
lery  household  article  in  infinitesimal  quantities. 
;"  We  have  no  idea  that  our  customs  and  habits 
lie  peculiar  or  different  from  those  of  anybody  else 
fl  we  see  them  described  by  some  one  to  whom 
ley  are  not  familiar.  In  France  it  is  more  uni- 
jrsal,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  in  families,  hotels, 
Btaurants  and  all  places  where  meals  are  served, 
Ij  furnish  any  person  with  a  serviette  at  table.  If 
Sis  a  place  one  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he 
i  expected  to  fold   liis  servielte,  and    mark   it  in 

rae  way  to  be  retained  for  him  till  he  comes  again, 
.  this  saves  a  washing  and  a  sous.  But  if  one  is 
ilvited  to  dine  once  or  only  occasionally,  it  is, 
ibost  an  insult  to  fold  his  serviette  on  leaving  the  | 
Ible,  as  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  be  expects  to  be 
ijfited  again  soon.  A  man  who  did  not  know  this 
stoni,  dined  and  returned  home  without  suspect- 
that  he  had  failed  in  any  point  of  etiquette, 
e  next  day  a  servant  came  to  tell  him  that  din- 

Ir  was  waiting.  '  Dinner,'  he  exclaimed  in  sur- 
ise,  '  but  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  expected  1 
fe  to  dinner.     I  have  received  no  invitation." 

"'  Why,  you  folded  your  napkin  yesterday.' 

"  This  information  only  increased  his  amazement, 
:'  he  had  no  idea  what  the  act  had  signified.  In 
jme  parts  of  the  country  it  would  not  have  been 
|hiut  that  he  expected  to  come  again  the  next  day, 
iHt  only  that  he  hoped  to  come  soon. 
i "  I  was  saved  from  such  a  mortification  by  hear- 
Ig  a  family  exclaim  one  day  after  some  guests  had 
[parted  : 

j  "  '  What  vulgar  people  ;  did  you  not  see  they 
Ided  their  napkins  V 

"I  had  not  remarked  it,  of  course,  as  I  did  not 
low  that  it  was  a  matter  of  any  consequence,  and 

ould  certainly  have  done  the  same  myself  the! 
rxt  day,  where  it  would  have  been  almost  a  dis- ! 
[ace,  had  I  not  been  thus  put  upon  my  guard.  In 
leaking  of  it  to  a  lady  who  had  been  in  America, ' 
lie  said  it  was  a  custom  similar  to  ours  of  putting 
le  tea  spoon  in  the  saucer,  if  one  wished  another 
jip  of  tea,  and  leaving  it  in  the  cup  to  signify  the 
mtrary.  Not  knowing  this  she  had  been  served 
iith  two  or  three  cups  of  tea  more  than  she  wished, 
ic  first  time  she  had  been  invited  among  strangers 
I  partake  of  this  beverage  ;  yet  it  never  occurred 
\  us  before  that  it  was  anything  peculiar. 

i  Fresh  Maple  Molasses. — A  correspondent  of  i 
lield  Notes  gives  the  following: — Maple  molasses, 
jell  made  and  put  up  in  cans  right  from  the  kettle,  | 
bd  hermetically  sealed,  as  you  would  can  and 


seal  fruits,  will  keep  as  fresh  as  when  first  boiled 
from  the  sap;  and  this  is  decidedly  the  best  plan 
for  keeping,  as  when  made  in  cakes,  if  exposed  to 
the  air  it  will  lose  somewhat  of  the  peculiarly  de- 
lightful flavour  for  which  it  is  so  prized,  and  is 
often  injured  by  insects.  All  this  is  obviated  by 
canning  while  hot.  To  many  families  who  do  not 
make  it  on  a  large  scale,  this  need  be  but  little  ex- 
pense, as  the  cans  that  have  been  emptied  through 
the  winter  can  be  used  until  autumn  fruits  demand 
them  again.  Put  up  your  best  in  this  way. 
Where  large  quantities  are  made  for  market,  the 
buyers  must  select  and  can  for  themselves. 


Sea  Birds. — The'  question  is  often  asked  where 
do  sea  birds  obtain  fresh  water  to  slake  their  thirst? 
But  we  have  never  seen  it  satisfactorily  answered 
till  a  few  days  ago.  An  old  skipper  with  whom 
we  were  conversing  on  the  subject,  said  that  he 
had  frequently  seen  these  birds  at  sea,  far  from 
any  land  that  could  furnish  them  with  water, 
hovering  round  and  under  a  storm  cloud,  clattering 
like  ducks  on  a  hot  day  at  a  pond,  and  driiikin<' 
in  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  fell.  They  will  smell 
a  rain  squall  at  a  hundred  miles,  or  even  further 
off  and  scud  for  it  with  almost  inconceivable 
swiftness.  How  long  sea  birds  can  exist  without 
water  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  proba- 
bly their  powers  of  enduring  thirst  are  increased 
by  habit,  and  possibly  they  can  go  without  for 
many  days,  if  not  for  several  weeks. —  Wilson. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1753,  Catharine  Payton 
and  Mary  Peisly  were  at  New  Garden,  North 
Carolina,  where  they  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  which 
appears  to  have  been  acted  on.  They  found  some 
foi-mal  professors  there,  and  a  "flashy,  wordy 
ministry."  Such  a  state  of  things  must  have  been 
trying  to  William  Hunt,  and  no  doubt,  he  was 
often  brought  thereby  under  deep  exercise.  In 
the  year  1754,  he  appears  to  have  been  little  from 
home,  but  in  the  year  175-5,  he  paid  another  visit 
to  the  Friends  and  others  on  the  Pedee  h 
Nathan  Dicks  for  a  companion. 

Of  this  journey  he  kept  a  brief  account : 
"  The  5th  of  the  Second  mouth,  1755,  I  left 
home  in  tbe  service  of  Truth,  for  Pedee,  with  my 
friend  and  dear  companion,  Nathan  Dick-  *  ac- 
companied by  William  Beeson  and  John 'iMiUs. 
We  rode  10  miles  that  evening,  and  lodged  at 
John  Beals'.  Next  morning,  set  off  and  rode 
about  40  miles,  and  lay  that  night  in  the  woods 
Next  day,  rode  about  40  miles,  and  lay  in  the 
woods  again.  Next  morning,  rode  about  10  miles, 
to  their  Week-day  Meeting  at  Pedee,  which  was 
held  at  Thomas  Moreman's.  It  was  close  and  ex- 
ercising, but  ended  to  satisfaction.  We  went  that 
evening  to  Francis  Clark's,  three  miles,  where  we 
had  an  eveniug  meeting,  in  which  our  friend, 
William  Beeson,  appeared  in  the  ministry,  much  to 
our  satisfaction.  Next  day,  went  down  the  river 
about  3o  miles,  to  one  William  KiUingsworth's,  a 
Baptist,  we  had  some  discourse  with  him  that 
evening  about  religion.  The  next  day,  we  had  a 
meeting  among  them  wherein  Truth  was  exalted, 
and  the  name  of  our  Great  Lord  and  Master  glo- 
rified. We  taught  them  more  by  example  than 
precept,  showing  them  the  true  worship  that  stands 
in  spirit  and  in  Truth.  We  rode  about  17  miles 
that  eyemug,  and  lodged  in  the  woods.  Next  day 
we  rode  about  18  miles  to  the  house  of  Francis 
Clark,  and  lodged   there   that   night.     Next  day, 

■'NalhaQ  was  also  a  minister  of  tiie  Gospel. 


the  13th  of  the  month,  we  had  a  meeting.  This 
was  the  third  at  this  place  wherein  my  Blaster 
made  me  an  example  of  silence, — thereby  direct- 
ing the  people  to  the  Great  Teacher  in  themselves. 
After  meeting,  we  went  over  the  river  with  other 
Friends,  to  the  house  of  Christopher  Clerk,  a 
Friend, — where  we  had  a  meeting.  The  Lord 
was  pleased  to  open  our  mouths  to  declare  his 
precious  Truth  to  them  in  the  power  thereof.  We 
eame  back  that  evening,  and  lodged  at  William 
Harley's.  The  next  day,  we  had  a  meeting, 
wherein  we  were  deeply  engaged  to  stir  up  Friends 
to  their  respective  duties.  We  went  eight  miles 
that  evening,  to  Enos  Thomas'.  Next  morning, 
we  rode  10  miles,  to  William  Touchstones',  and 
had  a  meeting,  wherein  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
set  his  Truth  over  all,  to  my  great  satisfaction. 
From  this  meeting  we  started  for  home ;  with  the 
reward  of  sweet  peace  and  solid  comfort  in  our 
bosoms.  We  rode  18  miles  that  evening,  and 
lodged  at  Tobias  Brile's.  Next  day,  we  rode  36 
miles,  to  William  Coxes'.  The  next  day,  we  had 
a  meeting  at  his  son,  Harnian  Coxes',  over  Deep 
River,  in  which  the  Lord  enabled  us  to  declare 
the  testimony  of  Truth.  It  was  to  me  a  good  solid 
meeting.  We  stayed  and  dined,  and  then  returned 
back  to  William  Coxes',  and  lodged  that  night. 
Next  morning  we  rode  nine  miles,  and  had  a 
meeting  at  John  Allred's,  wherein  the  Lord  owned 
us,  and  crowned  our  assemblies  with  his  living  pres- 
sence  ;  to  whom  be  dominion  and  praise,  now  and 
forever,  amen.  After  meeting,  we  rode  12  miles, 
and  got  to  William  Pveynold's,  and  lodged  that 
night.  Next  morning,  we  rode  17  miles  home, 
where  I  found  all  well  to  my  great  satisfaction. 
We  rode  on  this  journey,  according  to  computa- 
tion, 273  miles." 

We  have  no  account  of  the  further  labour  or 
travels  of  William  Hunt  for  several  years.  About 
the  year  1760,  a  committee  having  been  appointed 
by  one  of  their  religious  meetings,  on  some  impor- 
tant matter, 'William  addressed  this  brief  epistle 
to  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  tbe  gospel, 
Zachariah  Dicks,  who  was  one  of  that  committee: 

"  Zadiariali  Dicks: 

"My  Dear  Friend,  companion  and  true  yoke-fel- 
low : — In  a  degree  of  that  Love  which  works  a 
feeling  of  nearness  under  every  circumstance  of 
mind,  do  I  salute  thee,  with  an  earnest  travail  of 
spirit,  that  thou  with  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
may  be  gathered  down  to  the  pure  root.  [May 
you]  remember  that  every  service  in  the  [Lord's] 
house,  is  solemn  and  awful,  and  needs  our  strictest 
attention  to  the  Head  for  wisdom,  couu-.el  and  di- 
rection. But  dear  child,  thou  hast  learned  of  the 
Lord  wherein  strength  lies  under  the  habitation  of 
true  silence,  and  inward  quietude. 

"  With  dear  love  to  my  brothers,  I  remain  thy 
friend, 

^ "  William  Hunt." 

A  Himla  Paper  on  tlte  JJibk.~The  Bengali 
papers  seem  to  be  becoming  most  liberal  in  their 
views.  The  Sajjona  Rajanaj  advocating  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bible  into  Government  schools, 
describes  it,  in  remarkable  language  as  coming 
from  a  heathen,  as  "  the  best  and  the  most  excel- 
lent of  all  English  books,  and  there  is  not  its  like 
in  the  English  language.  As  every  joint  of  the 
sugar  cane  from  the  root  to  the  top  is  full  of  sweet- 
ness, so  every  page  of  tbe  bible  is  fraught  with  the 
most  precious  instructions.  A  portion  of  that  book 
would  yield  to  you  more  of  sound  morality  than  a 
thousand  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  In 
short,  if  any  person  studies  the  English  language 
with  a  view  to  gain  wisdom,  there  is  not  another 
book  which  is  more  worthy  of  bein;;  read  than  the 
Bible." 
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"  It  was  a  noble  praise  given  to  a  wise  heathen, 
that  he  so  conducted  himself  as  if  he  thought  him- 
self born  for  all  the  world.  Surely  the  more  uui- 
versal  a  man's  beneficence  is,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  commendable,  and  comes  so  much  the  nearer 
to  the  bounty  of  that  great  God,  who  openeth  his 
hand  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  plenteous- 
ness.  There  are  too  many  selfish  men,  whose 
spirits  as  if  put  into  a  close  retort,  are  confined  with- 
in the  compass  of  their  own  concerns;  whose  nar- 
row hearts  think  they  are  born  for  none  but  them- 
selves. Others  that  would  seem  good-natured  men, 
are  willing  enough  to  enlarge  themselves  to  their 
kindred,  whom  they  are  careful  to  advance  to  the 
neglect  of  all  others,  however  deserving.  Some, 
more  liberal-minded,  can  be  content  to  be  kind 
and  open-handed  to  their  neighbours;  and  some, 
perhaps,  go  so  far  as  to  profess  a  readiness  to  do 
all  good  ofiices  to  their  countrymen ;  but  here 
their  benevolence  finds  its  utmost  bounds." — Hall. 


Sarcotics. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  on  Narcotics.  We  shall 
do  our  readers  a  service  by  presenting  some  of  its 
most  iaiportant  facts  in  a  popular  form.  The  use 
of  narcotics  is  universal.  Every  people — from  the 
savage,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  pagan  barba- 
rism, to  the  highly  enlightened  christian — has  its 
favourite  weed  or  gum,  which  is  chewed  or  smoked 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  dreamy  state  in 
which  worldly  cares  may  be  temporarily  forgotten, 
and  visions  of  happiness  enjoyed.  The  Eastern 
nations  have  opium,  hemp,  and  the  betelnut. 
The  North-American  Indian,  and  the  European 
with  him,  next  after  the  necessities  of  existence, 
cherish  their  beloved  tobacco.  Other  tribes  seek 
excitement  from  the  coca  and  the  stramonium;  and 
the  poor  Siberian  and  Kamschatkan,  in  their  fro- 
zen homes,  out  of  the  reach  of  these  luxuries,  find 
in  a  fungus  which  grows  upon  the  steppes,  the 
means  of  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. We  use  them  in  our  daily  food.  It  is  the 
narcotic  principle  which  has  made  tea  and  coifee 
the  standard  beverages  of  civilized  countries;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  lettuce  were  deprived  of 
its  opiate  juices,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  favourite 
dish  upon  our  dinner  and  tea-tables. 

The  use  of  narcotics  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  univer- 
sal. The  seeds  of  the  poppy,  indeed,  were  first 
used  as  food,  being  ground  in  the  same  manner  as 
wheat.  This  flour  is  said  to  have  been  quite  nu- 
tritious. At  the  present  day,  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  sold  as  olive-oil  is  made  Irom  poppy-seeds. 
Making  so  common  use  of  this  plant,  mankind 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  a  state  of  delight- 
ful unconsciousness  could  be  produced  by  tasting 
the  juices  of  the  capsule.  Herodotus  relates  that 
the  Scythians  were  accustomed  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation by  the  vapours  of  the  hemp.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  one  that  the  nepet/ikes  of  Ho- 
mer was  the  Indian  hemp.  If  not  this  it  must 
have  been  opium.  Drugs  of  this  kind  might  have 
produced  the  vapour  which  inspired  the  Fythia  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  author  of  the  Bash- 
cesh-eater,  judging  from  his  own  experience, 
thinks  that  the  reasonings  and  mysteries  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  were  the  fruits  of  narcotic 
intoxication. 

The  principal  narcotics  in  use  are  opium,  hash- 
eesh, and  tobacco.  Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of  the 
poppy-head.  It  is  produced  by  making  incisions 
into  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  when  they  are 
nearly  ripe,  allowing  the  milky  juice  which  exudes 
to  thicken  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  scraping 
it  off.  It  is  chiefly  collected  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India.     The  average  yield  to  the  acre 


is  twenty-five  pounds  the  highest  yield  is  forty-one 
pounds.  To  produce  the  desired  excitement,  opium- 
takers  use  it  in  three  difl'erent  ways.  They  swal- 
low it  in  a  solid  pill,  as  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  or 
drink  it  in  the  form  of  laudanum,  as  in  christian 
nations,  or  smoke  it,  as  do  the  Chinese.  Its  effects 
are  first  stimulant,  then  narcotic: — 

"  Taken  by  a  healthy  person,  in  a  moderate 
dose,  it  increases  the  force,  fulness,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  augments  the  temperature  of  the  skin, 
invigorates  the  muscular  system,  quickens  the  senses, 
animates  the  spirits,  and  gives  new  energy  to  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Its  operation,  while  thus 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  is  directed 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  brain,  the  functions  of 
which  it  excites  sometimes  even  to  intoxication  or 
delirium.  In  a  short  time  this  excitation  subsides; 
a  calmness  of  the  corporeal  actions,  and  delight- 
tul  placidity  of  mind,  succeed  ;  and  the  individual, 
insensible  to  painful  impressions,  forgetting  all 
source  of  care  and  anxiety,  submits  himself  to  a 
current  of  undefined  and  unconnected,  but  pleas- 
ing fancies,  and  is  conscious  of  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  a  cjuiet  and  vague  enjoyment.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  narcotic,  all  consciousness  is 
lost  in  sleep.  The  soporific  effect,  after  having 
continued  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  passes  off,  and 
is  generally  succeeded  by  more  or  less  of  nausea, 
headache,  tremors,  and  other  symptoms  of  irregular 
nervous  action,  which  soon  yield  to  the  recupera- 
tive energies  of  the  system.  Other  important  ef- 
fects are  a  diminution  of  all  the  secretions  except 
that  from  the  skin,  the  lessening  of  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  the  allaying  of  pain  and 
muscular  contraction,  and  the  composing  of  ner- 
vous irritation.  It  is  probable  that  the  active 
principle  of  the  drug  is  conveyed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  operates  upon  the  brain,  and  upon  the 
nervous  system  at  large,  by  immediate  contact." 

The  character  and  duration  of  the  excitement 
vary  with  the  quantity  taken,  with  the  race,  social 
surroundings,  and  education  of  the  subject,  but  es- 
pecially with  his  intellectual  power.  Nor  are  the 
sensations  always  agreeable.  The  chances  are 
about  even,  that  they  will  be  of  an  opposite  kind. 
As  its  use  is  continued,  it  loses  its  power  to  aflFect 
the  system,  and  larger  doses  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  same  cfl"ects.  De  Quineey,  after  some 
years'  indulgence,  required  nine  ounces  of  lauda 
num,  equal  to  one  ounce  of  opium,  daily.  Once  a 
slave  to  the  habitual  indulgence,  the  sufferings  ot 
one  deprived  of  his  customary  dose,  are  terrible 
So  terrible  are  they,  that  there  are  but  few  wh 
have  been  able  to  wean  themselves  from  it.  It  is 
related  of  Coleridge  that  he  struggled  desperately 
to  break  this  vile  habit. 

"  At  one  time  he  hired  porters  to  guard  the 
doors  of  the  druggists'  stores,  with  orders  to  prevent 
his  entrance,  for  replenishing  his  stock  of  opium. 
But  when  they  strove  to  obey  his  orders  and  force 
him  away,  this  poor  slave  of  narcotics  would  coun 
termand  his  directions,  and  imperiously  bid  then 
to  admit  him,  for  that  was  his  will  and  that  he 
paid  them  to  obey.  Subsequently  he  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  medical  man,  but  here  again 
he  failed.  For  while  he  pretended  to  be  gradually 
lessening  the  dose  under  medical  instruction,  and 
while  his  friends  were  congratulating  themselves 
that  he  was  in  the  process  of  cure,  he  was  all  the 
while  buying  laudanum  secretly,  and  drinking  it  in 
as  large  doses  as  before.  A  deception  so  base  and 
degrading  as  this,  well  illustrates  the  state  to  which 
his  moral  sense  was  reduced.  Yet  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  condition,  and  had  not  lost  his  de- 
sire for  relief;  for  he  writes  : — 

'"There  is  no  hope.     O  God!  Low  willingly 


would  I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  estab 
lishment!  for  my  case  is  a  species  of  madness' 
only  that  it  is  a  derangement,  an  utter  inipolenci' 
iifthe  volitio)i,  and  not  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
You  bid  me  rouse  myself.  Go,  bid  a  man  paralyti<l 
in  both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  anc' 
that  will  cure  him.  "Alas!"  he  would  reply' 
''  thtit  I  cannot  move  my  arms  is  my  complain  1 
and  my  misery."  '  \ 

Even  greater  misery  he  describes  in  anothe;i 
letter  : —  ■ 

"'Conceive  a  poor,  miserable  wretch,  who  fo:' 
many  years  has  been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain : 
by  a  constant  recurrence  to  a  vice  that  reproduce ' 
it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracioj 
out  for  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which 
his  crimes  exclude  him!  In  short,  conceive  what! 
ever  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  anc; 
you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state,  a,, 
it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.'  " 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Malay,  who  was  appre' 
bended  on  some  criminal  charge,  and,  in  jail,  de 
prived  of  opium  for  some  days.  Although  he  en 
tered  the  jail  a  strong  and  muscular  man,  whei 
released  he  could  not  leave  the  place  for  weak, 
ness,  but  had  to  be  carried  out.  Nor  are  th ' 
dreams  of  him  who  continues  the  indulgence  for] 
ever  charming.  Horrible  visions,  mournful  re; 
membrances,  and  all  the  agonies  of  a  low  form  oj 
delirium  tremens  may  attack  him  when  his  healt.l 
has  began  to  fail."  ' 

The  effects  of  continued  indulgence  in  opium; 
eating  are  not  as  fatal  to  life  as  is  generally  sup 
posed.  There  are  many  instances  of  persons  c 
fifty  and  sixty,  and  even  of  seventy  and  eight 
years  of  age,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  moderate! 
good  health,  who  have  used  opium  for  many  year 
But  such  lives  are  not  to  be  envied.  The  miserie! 
and  agonies,  the  fatal  deprivation  of  all  active  lil 
and  energy,  and  the  thousand  other  horrors  s 
graphically  described  by  De  Quineey  and  other;' 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  one  from  enterini 
upon  a  life  which  is  worse  than  death. 

Hasheesh  is  the  product  of  the  Indian  hemp, 
plant  which,  though  difl'i;ring  somewhat  in  appea! 
ance  from  our  own  hemp,  is  probably  the  sani^ 
altered  by  climate.  A  green  resin  exudes  from  tl; 
stalk  of  the  plant,  which  is  powerfully  narcoti 
and  is  collected  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  opiau 
this  is  called  clnurus.  The  whole  plant,  gathere 
while  in  flower,  and  dried,  is  called  giinjah;  tl 
larger  leaves  and  seed  capsules  are  called  hang 
vfhWe  haiheesh  proper  is  prepared  by  boiling  tl' 
leaves  and  flowers  in  water,  with  butter  to  a  thie 
syrup.  This  drug  is  used  in  Eastern  Asia,  i 
Persia  and  Turkey  ;  in  the  greater  part  of  Afric 
and  by  the  Indians  of  Brazil.  In  its  physical  e 
fects  it  differs  considerably  from  opium,  but  pn 
duces  an  exhilaration  of  mind  far  exceeding  at 
opium-dreams  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

It  is  probable  that  the  followers  o"f  the  Old  Ma 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  twelfth  century,  owed  the 
contempt  of  death  to  the  intoxicating  influences 
this  drug.  Indeed,  some  authorities  assert  th:^ 
these  men  were  called  Hasihishins,  because  tl 
use  of  hasheesh  was  common  among  them  in  t! 
performance  of  their  rites.  This  term  has  bet 
corrupted  into  the  English  word  Assassin,  which  , 
the  name  by  which  this  band  is  now  called.  Tf 
author  of  the  Hasktcsh- Eater  suggests  that  tl 
highly  imaginative  stories  of  the  Arabiati  Nigh 
are  merely  the  recordings  of  hasheesh  visioii 
The  features  of  the  two  are  so  similar,  the  annil 
hilatiocs  of  space  and  time,  the  vast  exaggeratiot 
and  a  thousand  odd  fancies,  common  features 
both,  suggest,  with  some  plausibility  a  similar  origi 
Both  opium  and  hasheesh  are  considerably  used 
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lis  country,  and  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  use 
increasing.  There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics 
Dwcver,  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount 
ied  or  the  rate  of  increase. 

The  most  universally  consumed  and  least  i 
irious  of  narcotics  is  tobacco.  From  the  time  of 
s  first  introduction  to  the  civilized  world,  it  has 
instantly  enlarged  its  circle  of  consumption,  and 
is  probable  that  there  is  not  now  a  people  on  the 
xrth  which  does  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  quid 
le  pipe,  and  the  snuff-bos.  It  has  been  estimatec 
lat  the  human  family  spends  annually  1,250, 
:)0,000  dollars  for  tobacco.  In  1851  the  city  of 
ew  York  spent  3,650,000  dollars  for  cigars,  or 
13,500  more  than  was  spent  for  bread.  Notwith- 
anding  the  protests  ot  moralists,  the  dcnuncia- 
Dus  of  physicians,  and  the  frightful  formulas  of 
jeniioal  analysis,  the  world  continues  to  smoke 
ad  chew.  Undoubtedly  total  abstinence  from  all 
:tificial  stimulants  is  the  best  course  for  morals, 
r  health,  and  for  long  life.  The  world  would  be 
;tter  off  in  more  respects  than  one  if  neither  to- 
jcco  nor  any  other  artificial  stimulant  had  ever 
;eu  invented.  But  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  have 
jrhaps,  been  exaggerated.  Whether  its  use  be 
)od  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  if  men  will  seek  nar- 
itic  indulgences,  it  is  best  that  they  should  use 
ose  which  arc  least  injurious  to  them.  If  we 
m  persuade  the  majority  of  our  race  to  stop  with 
substance  so  comparatively  innocuous  as  tobacco, 
0  may  well  be  thankful  that  we  are  saved  the 
jrrors  of  a  universal  indulgence  in  opium,  hasheesh, 
'  intoxicating  drinks. 

"All  a  man's  wealth  or  poverty  is  within  him- 
If ;  it  is  not  the  outward  abundance  or  want  that 
n  make  the  difference.  Let  a  man  be  never  so 
3h  in  estate,  yet  if  his  heart  be  not  satisfied,  but 
!  is  still  scraping  and  pining  for  more,  that  man 
miserably  poor;  all  his  bags  canuot  make  him 
herwise  than  a  mere  beggar.  On  the  other  side, 
ve  me  a  man  of  small  means,  whose  miud  is 
oroughly  content  with  his  little,  and  enjoys  it 
ith  a  quiet  and  thankful  heart — that  man  is  ex- 
eding  rich  ;  all  the  world  cannot  rob  him  of  his 
jalth.  It  is  not  having  by  which  we  can  measure 
ches,  but  enjoying.  Oh  !  my  soul,  be  not  thou 
.rried  away  with  the  common  error,  to  covet  and 
Imire  those  things  which  have  no  true  worth  in 
emselves.  0  God,  give  me  to  covet  that  my 
ind  may  be  rich  in  knowledge,  that  my  soul  may 
rich  in  grace,  that  my  heart  may  be  rich  in 
ue  contentment. — Mull. 


The  Largest  City — Population  and  Commerce 
Jeddo. — A  very  erroneous  idea  is  indulged  in  by 
any  people  in  relation  to  the  largest  cit/  in  the 
jrld,  many  confidently  asserting  that  Loudon,  or, 
it  is  frequently  termed,  the  Great  Metropolis,  is 
r  superior,  both  in  size  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
at  such  is  not  the  case.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of 
ipan,  is,  without  exception,  the  largest  and  most 
pulous  city  in  the  world. 

It  contains  the  vast  number  of  1,500,000  dwel- 
igs,  and  5,000,000  of  human  souls.  Many  of 
e  streets  are  nineteen  japaneserls  in  length,  which 
equivalent  to  twenty-two  English  miles. 
The  commerce  of  Jeddo  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
her  city  in  the  world,  and  the  sea  along  its  coast 
constantly  white  with  the  sails  of  ships.  "  Their 
:ssels  sail  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire, 
here  they  are  laden  with  rice,  tea,  sea-coal,  to- 
icco,  silk,  cotton,  and  tropical  fruits,  all  of  which 
)d  a  ready  market  in  the  north,  and  then  return 
eighted  with  corn,  salt,  oil,  isinglass,  and  various 
her  productions  of  the  north,  which  have  a  mar- 
it  in  the  south," — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Frienil," 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  moDth,  1862. 
The  first  four  days  of  the  past  month  were  al- 
ternately clear  and  cloudy,  with  the  wind  gene- 
rally from  the  westward;  the  5th  and  6th  were 
cloudy,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  at  about 
half-past  7  o'clock,  enow  commenced  falling,  but 
as  it  was  so  early  in  the  season,  we  supposed  it 
would  soon  be  over;  it,  however,  continued  falling 
faster,  and  the  storm  lasted  until  after  dark,  by 
which  time  between  5  and  6  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen.  The  8th  was  clear,  but  on  the  9th  we  had] 
another  snow  storm,  which  continued  nearly  all  the 
morning;  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  inclusive,  the 
weather  was  generally  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  r2th,  when  we  had  a  light  shower  of 
rain.  On  the  1 6th,  the  weather  clouded  over,  and  on 
the  17th,  a  north-east  storm  of  rain  set  in,  which 
lasted  five  days,  during  which  time,  I  believe,  the  .sun 
was  not  visible  ;  the  amount  of  water  that  fell  during 
that  time,  was  3.1  inches.  From  the  22nd  to  the 
30th,  there  was  a  succession  of  clear  and  cloudy 
weather,  with  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow  on  the  23d, 
and  some  rain  on  the  26th  and  29th,  and  heavy  white 
frosts  on  the  mornings  of  the  25th,  28th  and  30th. 
The  lastday  of  the  mouth  was  very  pleasant,  and  the 
atmosphere  presented  the  usual  hazy  appearance 
of  the  Indian  summer.  The  temperature  was 
highest  on  the  1st  of  the  month  at  noon,  being  68°, 
and  loweston  the  8th,  being  28°  ;  mean  temperature 
for  the  month  44^°;  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow 
that  fell  was  4  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1862. 
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TJve  Two  Cliaracters. — There  is  a  negativeness 
of  character  which  is  often  mistaken  for  amiability, 
or  impartiality  or  some  other  kindred  virtue.  The 
person  possessing  it  never  takes  sides  on  a  question 
of  importance  enlisting  the  interest  and  action  of 
men,  and  is  equally  well  pleased  whichever  party 
wins  in  the  contest.  The  future  of  the  church,  of 
government,  of  society,  of  man,  are  of  but  little 
account  to  him,  so  that  he  is  left  undisturbed  in  his 
quiet,  plodding,  aimless  journey  through  life.  He 
avoids  the  opposition,  strife,  and  bitterness  encoun- 
tered by  the  positive  man,  but  then  he  is  practically, 
and  for  all  useful  purposes,  nobody;  accomplishes 
nothing  in  life,  and  dies  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
he  is  buried. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  positiveness  of 
character  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  hardness, 
selfishness,  arrogance,  querulousness.  The  positive 
man  has  a  purpose  in  life,  and  in  all  questions  of 
great  interest  firmly  plants  himself  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  will  make  himself  unmistakably 
felt,  whether  the  decision  be  for  him  or  against  his 
cherished  views.  All  matters  of  public  interest 
engage  his  best  powers,  and  find  in  him  either  an 
earnest  advocate  or  an  active  persistent  opponent. 
Men  will  call  him  hard  names,  and  souie  will 
heartily  hate  him.  But  then  he  is  a,  force  in  the 
world,  and  all  there  is  of  science,  art,  education, 
government,  is  attributable  to  him.  While  be  lives 
he  is  the  only  useful  element  in  society  ;  and  after 
his  death  eveu  his  enemies  will  rejoice  at  his  vir- 
tues, and  vie  with  his  friends  in  their  efforts  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  among  men. 


Tlte  Tuo  C/awns. — A  French  officer  who  was  a 
prisoner  on  his  parole,  met  with  a  Bible.  He  read, 
and  was  so  struck  with  its  contents,  that  he  was 
convinced  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  re- 
solved to  become  a  Protestant.  When  his  gay  as- 
sociates rallied  him  for  taking  so  serious  a  turn,  he 
said  in  his  vindication.  "  I  have  done  no  more 
than  my  old  schoolfellow  Bernadotto,  who  has  be- 
come a  Lutheran."  "  Yes,  but  he  became  so," 
said  his  associates,  "  to  obtain  a  crown."  "  My 
object,"  said  the  chri.-tian  officer,  "  is  the  same. — 
We  only  differ  as  to  the  place.  The  object  of  Ber- 
nadotte  is  to  obtain  one,  if  possible,  in  Sweden; 
mine  to  obtain  one  in  heaven." 


Progress  of  Telegraphing. — According  to  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  there  are  now  ten 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain, 
and  nearly  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  submarine 
cable  laid  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Between 
London  and  Algiers  there  are  six  hundred  miles  of 
cable  laid,  which  conveys  messages  regularly  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  words  per  minute.  There  are 
eight  submarine  cables  in  operation  between  Eug- 
"aud  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  these  contain 
thirty  conductors,  and  are  of  the  aggregate  length 
of  one  thousand  miles.  A  message  may  now  be 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  reply  received  in  four 
minutes.  An  unbroken  circuit  of  wire,  five  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  has  been  formed  at  London 
to  communicate  with  ^'ien^a,  Berlin,  Brussels,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Trieste  and  Venice,  and 
through  this  great  distance  the  electric  message  is 
flashed  in  the  space  of  two  seconds. 


Singular  Facts  i?i  Human  Life. — The  average 
length  of  human  life  is  about  28  years.  One- 
quarter  die  previous  to  the  age  of  7;  one-half  be- 
fore reaching  17.  Only  one  of  every  1000  per- 
sons reaches  100  years.  Only  six  of  every  100 
reaches  the  age  of  65,  and  not  more  than  one  in 
500  lives  to  60  years  of  age.  Of  the  whole  popu- 
lation on  the  globe  it  is  estimated  that  90,000  die 
every  day  ;  about  3700  every  hour,  and  60  every 
minute,  or  one  every  second.  These  losses  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of 
births.  The  married  are  longer  lived  than  the 
single.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  all  civilized 
countries  is  greater  now  than  in  any  anterior  pe- 
riod. Macaulay,  the  distinguished  historian,  states 
that  in  the  year  1685 — not  an  unhealthy  year — 
the  deaths  in  England  were  as  one  to  20,  but  in 
1850,  one  to  40.  Dupin,  a  well-known  French 
writer,  states  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
France  from  1776  to  1853,  increased  52  days  an- 
nually. The  rate  of  mortality  in  1781  was  one  in 
29,  but  iu  1853,  one  in  40.  The  rich  men  live 
on  an  average  42  years,  but  the  poor  only  30 
years. 

Toil  and  trial  arc  grim  school-masters  ;  but  a 
flush  of  hope  can  make  them  beautiful,  even  as  a 
sunbeam  the  rude  mountaiu  frost. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


Fresh  Beef  Forty  Years  Old. — The  Nmvelliste 
of  Hamburg  says: — ''At  a  banquet  just  given  at 
Tronisoe,  in  Norway,  a  dish  of  fresh  beef  was 
served,  which  had  been  found  last  summer,  in  some 
tin  cases,  buried  at  Spitzbergen.  According  to  in- 
disputable indications,  these  cases  were  placed  there 
by  the  Parry  expedition  in  1826.  The  meat  was 
perfectly  fresh,  and  had  not  contracted  any  bad 
smell." 


THE    FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  6,   1£ 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoBEiGN. — The  French  Emperor  has  made  a  distinci 
proposiiiun  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  that  the  three  courts  should  endeavour 
both  at  Washington  and  in  communication  with  the 
Confederate  States,  to  bring  about  a  suspension  of  arm- 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  every  act  of  hostility 
direct  or  indirect,  should  cease  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  Lord  John  Russell  replied  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  declined  joining  in  the  measure  at  th 
present  time.  The  British  minister  says,  "  After  weigh 
ing  all  the  information  which  has  been  received  fron 
America,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  led  to  the  con 
elusion  that  there  is  no  ground  at  the  present  moment 
to  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would  accept  th 
proposal  suggested,  and  a  refusal  from  Washington  at  the 
present  time  would  prevent  any  speedy  renewal  of  the 
offer.  Her  Majesty's  Government  think,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  America,  and  if,  as  there  appears  reason  to 
hope,  it  may  be  found  to  haveundergone,  or  may  undergo 
hereafter,  any  change,  the  three  courts  might  then  avail 
themselves  of  such  change  to  offer  friendly  counsel  with 
a  greater  prospect  than  now  exists  of  its  being  accepted 
by  the  two  contending  parties.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  communicate  to  that  of  France  any  intelli- 
gence they  may  receive  from  Washington  or  Richmond, 
bearing  on  this  important  subject."  The  Paris  Monileur 
says  the  the  answers  of  England  and  Russia  are  an  ad- 
journment of  the  question  of  mediation  in  American 
affairs.  The  Journal  oi  St.  Petersburg  says  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
war  in  this  country,  except  by  offering  such  advice  as 
Russia  has  offered  throughout  the  contest. 

Trade  at  Manchester  was  very  dull.  Breadstuffs  and 
provisions  in  the  Liverpool  market  dull,  and  prices  rather 
lower  ;  cotton  unchanged.  A  later  arrival  brings  Liver- 
pool dates  of  the  20th.  The  following  notice  was  posted 
at  Lloyds  on  the  19th,  "It  is  reported  that  a  steamer 
has  left  Liverpool  with  a  view  of  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing vessels  and  cargoes  sailing  under  the  United  States 
flag,  and  that  another  will  shortly  follow."  The  leading 
papers  reiterate  the  argument  that  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  case  of  the 
pirate  Alabama,  the  Unionists  haviug  notoriously  taken 
advantage  of  all  opportunities  ofi'ered.  The  stock  of 
cotton  in  port  consisted  of  292,000  bales,  including 
24,500  American.  New  Orleans  fair  was  quoted  at  20rf. ; 
middling  uplands,  20a!. 

Unitkd  States.— The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  on  the  1st  inst.  The  President  in  his  annual 
message,  repeats  the  views  heretofore  expressed  by  him 
respecting  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  territory  of 
this  country  for  one  government.  He  recommends  con- 
stitutional amendments,  allowing  compensation  to  every 
State  which  shall  voluntarily  abolish  slavery  before  the 
year  1900.  All  slaves  who  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom 
by  the  incidents  of  war,  are  to  remain  free,  but  loyal 
owners  to  be  compensated  for  their  loss.  This,  he  tliinks, 
is  a  plan  of  mutual  concession,  which  will  avoid  the 
evils  of  sudden  emaucipation,  and  be  a  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical measure,  compared  with  war.  This  plan  is  re- 
commended, not  as  excluding  war  measures  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union,  but  as  auxiliary  to  that  end,  and 
the  President  thinks  it  would  secure  peace  more  speedily 
and  maintain  it  more  permanently  than  by  force  alone, 
while  its  cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  war.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Sixth  month  30th  last,  amounted  to  $474,744,788. 
The  chief  part  of  this  enormous  sum  was  for  military 
purposes,  the  cost  of  the  War  Department  being  $394,- 
308,407,  and  that  of  the  Navy  $42,674,369,  a  total  for 
war  purposes  of  $434,042,977.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $487,788,324,  of  this   sum,    $40,056,397, 


were  derived  from  customs,  and  $1,795,331,   from  the 
direct  tax,  the  balance  chiefly  from  loans  and  issues  of 
Treasury  notes.     The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  1 
source  of  revenue. 

Political  Prisoners. — The  prisoners  who  for  some  time 
past  have  been  confined  in  Fort  Warren  as  dangerous 
persons,  have  been  released  by  order  of  the  President. 

Southern  Items.- — The  Georgia  Legislature  has  passed 
a  law  for  obstructing  all  the  navigable  rivers  in  the 
State,  and  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  purpose.  The 
authorities  at  Savannah  are  making  preparations  to  re- 
move all  the  non-combatants  from  that  city,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack  from  the  national  gunboats. 
Quartermaster-General  at  Columbus,  Geo.,  has  issued 
au  official  order,  offering  a  premium  for  the  tanning  ol 
hides.  The  Southern  army  is  in  great  need  of  shoes ; 
blankets  also  are  much  needed,  and  gifts  of  carpeting  to 
supply  their  place  are  urgently  solicited.  TheRichn 
Enquirer  states  the  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  1505,  and  the  deaths  reported, 
441.  There  were,  however,  several  days  when  thefevei 
was  at  its  height,  of  which  no  report  was  made;  the  ac- 
tual mortality  was  considerably  greater.  A  naval  offi- 
cer who  has  just  returned  to  Washington  from  a  cap- 
tivity in  Richmond,  states  that  the  New  York  papers 
were  regularly  received  there.  They  were  rarely  more 
than  three  or  four  days  old,  and  to  regular  subscribers 
there,  were  sold  for  ten  cents  in  rebel  money.  The  Sa- 
vannah Republicnn  gives  a  detail  of  the  losses  suH'ered 
by  the  Confederate  forces  in  numerous  engagements  the 
present  year,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  num- 
ber of  men,  killed  and  permanently  disabled  by  wounds 
or  sickness,  is  not  less  than  75,000,  and  may  probably 
reach  100,000,  including  the  deaths  from  disease  during 
that  time. 

Viryinia. — No  further  advance  of  Geu.  Burnside's 
army  has  taken  placs.  The  threatened  bombardment  of 
Fredericksburg  was  not  carried  out.  It  would  not  have 
injured  the  rebel  forces,  who  are  entrenched  behind  the 
city  out  of  the  range  of  artillery.  Gen.  Burnside  is 
said  to  have  been  delayed  in  his  forward  movement  for 
want  ofsujipliesand  means  of  transportation.  President 
Lincoln,  last  week,  made  a  visit  to  the  army  at  Falmouth 
probably  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  was  the  real  statt 
of  the  case.  The  rebels  had  but  a  small  force  in  or  near 
Fredericksburg  n-hen  the  Federal  army  reached  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  but  a  large  army  has  now  been  col- 
lected there,  and  extensive  earthworks  thrown  up  in 
various  directions.  A  body  of  rebel  cavalry  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  on  the  29th,  and  surprised  two  companies 
of  U.  S.  cavalry  near  Hartwood,  capturing  nearly  all  of 
them.  Five  of  the  Federal  gun  boats  are  reported  to 
have  proceeded  up  the  Rappahannock  to  a  point  opposite 
to  the  right  wing  of  Lee's  army.  Northern  Virginia 
.ippears  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  rebels, 
most  of  their  troops  having  been  withdrawn  for  the  de- 
fence of  Richmond. 

The  West  and  South  West.— The  rebels  have  fortified 
Port  Hudson,  150  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  be  made  as  strong  as  Vicksburg.  The  rebels 
are  now  running  steamboats  from  Port  Hudson  to  Lake 
Providence,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
and  are  also  running  boats  on  Red  river,  bringing  sup- 
plies of  cattle  from  Texas,  and  large  quantities  of~salt 
from  the  new  salt  works  on  the  Red  river,  about  fifty 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  stated  that  these  works 
produce  10,000  bushels  daily,  all  of  which  is  sent  east, 
via  Vicksburg.  One  object  of  the  fortifications  at  Port 
Hudson,  is  to  prevent  the  U.  S.  forces  reaching  these 
salt  works.  Gen.  Johnston  has,  it  is  stated,  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army  heretofore  led  by  Gen.  Bragg. 
On  the  29th  ult.,  the  armies  of  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen. 
Sherman  were  advancing  upon  the  rebel  forces  in  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  latest  dates  the  latter  were  falling  back 
towards  Grenada,  destroying  the  railroad  and  bridges  as 
they  retreated.  Some  collisions  between  the  hostile 
forces  have  occured,  but  none  attended  with  important 
results.  Gen.  Butler  has  seized  and  closed  the  Bank  of 
New  Orleans,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  it  had  sent 
$405,000  in  specie  to  the  rebel  government  within  sixty 
days.  This  specie  had  been  previously  reported  to  Gen. 
Butler  as  having  been  sent  away,  which  was  uot  the 
fact.  A  Cavalry  reconnoissance,  scut  out  from  Gen. 
Weitzel's  force,  captured  two  pieces  of  cannon  within 
four  miles  of  Baton  Rouge.  Military  Governor  Shepley 
has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  loyal  elec- 
tors of  the  First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts  of 
Louisiana  to  choose  Representatives  to  Congress,  and 
appointing  the  3d  as  the  d.ay  of  holding  the  election. 
The  planters  of  the  Lafourche  district  had  applied  to 
Gen.  Butler  for  the  return  of  their  slaves,  but  the  General 
had  refused,  except  on  condition  that  they  should  be  paid 
a  fair  amount  of  wages,  and  a  guarantee  given  thatone- 
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half  of  the  produce  raised  be  turned  over  to  the  Unite 
States.  Gen.  Butler  is  about  to  place  overseers  on  th  | 
confiscated  plantations,  in  order  to  save  the  cotton  an 
sugar.     The  new  cotton  crop  was  coming  in  quite  freelj ' 

A  naval  expedition  on  a  large  scale  was  being  fitte  ' 
out,  the  destination  of  which  was  up  the  Mississippi,  t] 
clear  it  of  the  rebel  cratt  engaged  in  contraband  trad(( 
and  of  the  batteries  erected  by  the  rebels  at  Port  Hudso  j 
and  elsewhere — ultimately,  perhaps  to  operate  at  Vicb! 
burgh  in  co-operation  with  the  forces  moving  down  thi 
river.  On  the  28th  ult.,  the  rebel  forces  at  Cone  Hil  j 
Ark.,  were  attacked  by  Gen.  Blunt's  division,  and  del 
feated,  after  a  severe  engagement.  j 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  228.  , 

Acw  Jerseij.—The  number  of  votes  polled  in  this  Stat! 
at  the  last  election  for  Governor  was  108,029.  Parkeij 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received  61,314,  and  Wadt' 
Republican,  46,715.  '■ 

TheMarkels.— The  fono^^-■^u.;  v.cve  the  quotations  o^ 
)  -^  '  i-  --!-ni,gwheat,$l.i; 
^  '  :  :;n]ber  Michigarj 
.  :  Ilia  $1.60;  oatij 
■M'l  I'irii,  7  1  .1.-,  ii  72  cts.  PhOa 
</«/;pA!a.— Pennsylvania  red  wlieat,  $1.41  a  $1.42  ;  South) 
ern,  $1.46  ;  white  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.75;  rye,  90  cts.  i 
96  CIS. ;  yellow  corn,  73  cts.;  oats,  41  cts.  a  42  cts.        i 
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vol.36;  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Boarding  School,  0.,  per  Jj 
Hall,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Israel  Cope,  Jr.,  0.,  per  N  V 
Hall,  Agt.,  $2  to  No.  14,  vol.  37;  from  Jehu  Fawceh! 
Agt.,  0.,  for  Rachel  Arnold,  $4,  vols. 33  and  34;  J.  L.  Kit(.| 
Sarah  Alleson,  T.  Mourlao,  and  Josiah  Fawcett,  $2  eacb' 
vol.  35;  D.  Parry,  $2  to  No.  8,  vol.  36,  JaneHeald,  j! 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.VEAR  FBANKFORD,  (TWENTY-TBIBD  WABD,  PHILADELPHU. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthikc 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  .Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

NOTICE. 

A  situation  is  wanted  tor  a  youth,  (a  member,)  aboa 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  has  had  a  good  educatio 
and  writes  a  good  hand.  Enquire  at  this  office  or  atN( 
304  Arch  Street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Tecuniseh,  on  the  21s 
Eighth  month,  1862,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  _. 
age,  Samuel  Satterthwaite,  a  much  esteemed  eldej' 
and  member  of  Adrian  Monthly  Meeting.  Fully  con 
vinced  that  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  religf 
ious  Society  of  Friends,  are  in  entire  accordance  wit  J 
the  precepts  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostleijl 
he  was  earnestly  desirous  that  they  should  be  maiutaine  1 
in  their  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  Of  a  libera  I 
cheerful  and  hospitable  disposition,  his  house  was  ata| 
times  freely  and  cheerfully  opened  for  the  entertainmecj 
of  Friends,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  service  c 
Truth,  and  he  frequently  left  his  own  comfortable  homl 
to  aid  and  assist  such  on  their  journeys,  proving  tother' 
a  truly  sympathising  and  acceptable  companion.  Wit!' 
great  integrity  and  uprightness  fulfilling  the  variou| 
duties  of  life,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will  !• 
all  around  him,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  thj 
love  and  respect  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  an^ 
though  his  loss  is  deeply  felt,  both  by  his  bereavei] 
family,  his  friends  and  society,  we  have  the  consolin 
belief  that  "his  end  was  peace." 

,  on  the   12th   ult.,  Debobau  P.,  wife  of  Elton  I 

Giftbrd,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  i 
the  Monthly  .Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  Thi 
dear  Friend  endured  the  sufferings  of  a  protracted  if 
ness  with  patience,  which  were  sanctified  to  her,  pro! 
ducing  entire  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  froi 
her  expressions  near  her  close,  her  friends  have  tb 
consolation  of  believing  that  her  end  was  peace. 

,  on  the  6th  of  the  Eighth   month,  1862,  Marth 

Morris  Johnson,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

WM.    II.    PILE,  nilKTEK, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  rcnnsylvauia  Bank. 
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From  "Peaka,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.*' 

The  Pizzo  Bcrnina. 
By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy,  M.  A. 

(Concluded  from  page  100.) 

hardy's  narrative. 
When  Jenni,  after  some  minutes'  considera- 
,  informed  us  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
It  eiuem  Herr,'  both  Kennedy  and  I  considered 
kit  to  be  final  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  whole 
pity  going  further,  and  I  at  once  suggested  that 
wishould  toss  up  for  that  which  I  knew  we  both 
li'red,  the  chance  of  completing  the  as^ceiit. 
Kinedy,  however,  refused  to  toss,  and  most  gener- 
)i|y  gave  way  to  me.  Looking  back  now,  I  fear 
[  as  Selfish  and  greedy  in  allowing  him  to  do  so, 
blithe  '  Excelsior'  spirit  is  not  always  one  of  seif- 
j<ial,  whatever  Longfellow  may  say  or  sing  to 
tlj  contrary. 

I  Jeuni  and  I  now  commenced  the  ascent  of  a 
»(y  steep  slope  of  snow,  which  was  in  anything 
lit  a  satisfactory  condition.  Had  we  attempted 
si;  ag,  we  should  probably  have  loosened  the 
wile  surface  snow,  and  been  swept  away  with  it 
iD|i  the  abyss  beneath.  Jenni,  therefore,  made 
5t  ight  running  for  the  summit,  going  hand  over 
bud,  kneading  and  kicking  each  step  into  solidity 
Mhe  advanced.  This  mode  of  ascent  brings  a 
gi;it  deal  of  hard  work  upon  the  leader,  as  1  dis- 
ccared  a  week  or  two  later  when  heading  a  party 
u  the  slopes  of  the  Breithorn ;  but  in  those  that 
:o)w,  steadiness  and  caution  alone  are  necessary, 
;h'Iabour  for  them  being  much  the  same  as  that 
reiirtd  in  going  up  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

More  than  once  or  twice  during  the  next  half- 
he  r  Jeuni  was  glad  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds  ;  but 
It  1.5  we  stood  together  on  the  top,  and  looking 
i);{k  saw  Alexander  following  by  himself,  thougli 
otjlrary  to  Jeuui's  express  orders.  From  the 
[Kjit,  where  we  stood,  a  narrow  ridge  stretched 
dy  at  the  same  level  for  about  thirty  feet,  and 
tlja,  turning  at  right  angles,  descended  at  a  small 
injinatiou  for  about  the  same  distance,  where  it 
sljuptly  terminated  in  a  tremendous  precipice,  at 
th| edge  of  which  Jenni  had  fixed  a  flag-staif  in 
llji8.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  joined  us, 
Jini  expressed  a  desire  to  proceed  to  this  poim. 
I.iiowevcr,  had  satisfied  myself  that  we  were  al 
Kdy  at  the  summit,  for  1  looked  down  easily 
njn  the  whole  surface  of  the  ridge,  and  layinj 


my  alpenstock  level  upon  the  snow  on  which  we 
were  perched,  and  bringing  down  ray  eye  to  it,  I 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  outlying  arote  was 
concealed  by  it.  As  this  arete  was  singularly 
narrow  and  ugly-looking,  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Jenni  to  remain  where  he  was  ;  but  he  had 
reason,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  for  pushing  on 
further.  Fastening  the  extremity  of  the  rope, 
therefore,  round  his  waist,  we  let  it  out  by  degrees, 
as  he  crawled  forward  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
sometimes  slipped  along  with  his  legs  on  cither 
side.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  flag-^talF,  he  be- 
gan poking  about  amongst  the  snow  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner,  till  at  last,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  exultation,  be  produced  a  bottle,  whence 
he  extracted  a  two-centime  piece,  that  had  lain 
there  perdue  since  1858,  and  in  lieu  of  which  he 
"nserted  a  fragment  of  paper  inscribed  with  the 
lames  of  all  our  party;  then  carefully  returning, 
but  not  without  an  awkward  slip  just  at  the  angle, 
from  which  he  cleverly  recovered,  he  presented  me 
with  the  two-centime  piece  with  all  due  formality. 
"  The  view  from  the  top  was  unfortunately  not 
so  extensive  as  that  which  we  had  enjoyed  lower 
down.  The  clouds  had  gathered  rapidly,  and 
though  far  beneath  us,  they  concealed  all  but  the 
highest  peaks  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
While  discussing,  the  advantage  of  going  along 
the  ridge  I  have  described,  Jenui  represented  that 
though  the  point  on  which  I  decided  to  remain  might 
be  the  "  kbclistes'pilze,''  the  aussickt  was  better  from 
the  foot  of  the  flag-staff;  this,  however,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  weather  did  not  prove  sufiicient  in- 
ducement for  me  to  change  my  determination. 
After  spending  nearly  an  hour  on  the  summit,  we 
commenced  our  descent,  by  the  old  steps,  with  our 
faces  to  the  slope.  I  led  the  way,  and  found  that 
great  caution  was  necessary,  especially  towards 
the  lower  end,  as  we  approached  the  crevasse. 
Landing  safely  upon  its  edge,  we  crept  along  by 
our  old  friends  the  icicles,  and  ascending  the  snow- 
all,  we  had  but  to  retrace  our  morning  route 
(growling  a  good  deal,  by  the  by,  at  the  ascent  we 
had  to  make  on  leaving  the  corridor,)  till  at  3.30 
we  rejoined  Fleuri  and  Kennedy,  whom  we  found 
seated  in  melancholy,  not  to  say  sulky,  solitude, 
the  one  at  the  top  of  the  couloirs,  the  other  on  the 
single  rock  that  separates  them." 

The  time  had  passed  heavily,  but  when  Hardy 
arrived,  the  high  spirits  of  our  successful  compan- 
ions proved  contagious,  and  as  they  recounted 
their  exploits  with  good  humoured  chaflF  the  des- 
cent continued  cheerily.  It  was  enlivened  by  one 
or  two  animated  discussions  as  to  the  correct  route, 
;inil  as  every  one  had  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
point,  of  course  the  wor.->t  one  was  selected  ;  but  it 
mattered  not ;  we  were  not  in  the  humour  to  be 
■stopped,  and  it  would  have  required  au  unusual 
obstacle  to  have  turned  aside  those  who  had  con- 
quered and  reconquered  the  "  Festung."  After 
one  or  two  steep  and  rapid  glissades,  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  glacier,  and,  entirely  avoiding 
Boval,  selected  the  right  or  eastern  bank.  Ac- 
cording to  Jenni's  experience  of  the  previous  year, 

^    this  line  ought  to  have  presented  easy  travelling  ; 

ig  hut  since  that  time,  au  extraordinary  change  had 


taken  place,  so  that  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
now  backwards,  now  forwards,  now  right,  now  left, 
we  found  the  ice  wholly  impracticable,  and  were 
therefore  compelled  to  take  the  centre.  Here, 
however,  we  were  once  more  bewildered  with  the 
extent  and  intricacies  of  the  creva.sscs.  Darkness 
was  rapidly  drawing  on;  we  began  to  fear  the 
chance  of  a  night  upon  the  glacier.     Alexander 

d  Jenni's  brother  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
our  chief,  and  counselled  retreat,  with  the  view  of 
reaching  the  left  bank  at  a  higher  point  and  thence 
forcing  our  way  up  the  rocks  to  the  chalet  of  lioval. 
They  urged  the  absolute  impossibility  of  further 
advance  down  the  glacier  from  the  spot  where  we 
stood,  and,  by  way  of  additional  weight,  threw  in 
the  consideration  that  even  the  accommodation  of 
the  hut  was  preferable  to  night  quarters  upon  the 
ice.  If  this  course  were  to  be  adopted,  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  spare,  for  during  our  short  con- 
sultation the  evening  gloom  had  perceptibly  deep- 
ened. 

Then  it  was  that  Jenni's  resources  and  the  de- 
termination of  his  character  were  con.spicuously 
di.sclosed,  while  we — somewhat  moodily  contem- 
plating a  nasty-looking  shingly  ice-bridge  which 
we  had  no  desire  to  cross,  unless  it  were  absolutely 
necessary, — allowed  him  to  get  some  distance 
ahead.  Save  those  who  have  been  placed  in  such 
positions  of  emergency,  none  know  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is,  after  a  long  day  of  incessant  toil  and 
watchfulness  to  persevere  against  opposition,  in  a 
right  but  diflicult  course.  To  adhere,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  unflinchingly 
to  the  path  of  duty,  to  be  not  unduly  elated  by 
approbation,  nor  depre.ssed  one  jot  by  censure — 
is  an  attainment  to  which  all  aspire.  And  surely 
it  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these  our 
Alpine  excursions  that  they  inevitably  call  into 
action  this  noble  quality  of  the  mind  :  where 
hitherto  absent,  it  is  created  ;  and  where  nature 
has  already  been  lavish  in  her  gifts,  it  becomes 
most  highly  developed.  Dare  any  one  say  that 
Jenni's  bright  example  shall  be  barren  of  good 
results  ?  And  who  shall  limit  the  beneficial  effects 
thus  produced  ?  May  we  not  believe  that  Jenni's  con- 
ductshall  yield  fruit,  not  merely  untothose  who  were 
witnesses  of  it,  but  also  unto  many  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  it  shall  be  brought !  Not  a  thought 
did  he  give  to  the  idea  of  retreat,  except  indeed 
when  we  forced  it  upon  his  notice,  and  then  he 
treated  the  suggestion  with  the  scorn  it  merited. 
"  Onwards,"  was  his  word  ;  "  W,r  mussen  V(rr- 
warts,"  "  We  must  forwards."  There  is  something 
grand  in  the  efforts  made  by  this  uneducated  and 
unpolished  son  of  the  valley.  Having  evinced 
considerable  hesitation  before  venturing  upon  the 
ascent,  when  he  has  once  determined  upon  it,  he 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  task,  he  provides 
every  possible  requisite  and  he  carries  through 
the  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  Watch  himi 
Nothing  stops  him  ;  leaping  wide  chasms — winding 
with  a  slight  balancing  twist  of  the  body  acrosg 
narrow  bridges,  cutting  with  a  single  swing  of  his 
axe  a  couple  of  steps  in  the  steep  side  of  a  crevasse 
accompanied  with  an  upward  spring  and  a  jump' 
down  upon  its  opposite  side,  onwards  he  leads  at 
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a  most  rapid  pace.     He  bids  us  follow  and 
deed  v/c  do.     He  has  at  last  cleverly  obtained  the 
flue  to  this  intricate  maze. 

Night  is  rapidly  clo.-ing  in,  and  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  with  all  the  rapidity  and  deci- 
sion of  our  guide,  the  glacier  net-work  will  vo 
prove  triumphant,  and  hold  us  within  its  meshe; 
until  the  morning  light.  One  thing  at  least  i: 
evident — that  had  we  turned  back  at  the  doubtful 
point,  a  night  on  the  glacier  would  have  been  ine- 
vitable, as  darkness  would  have  overtaken  us  loDj 
before  the  bank  had  been  attained.  And  now  we 
are  compelled  to  move  more  slowly  ;  for  the  varied 
shades  are  most  deceptive,  and  the  nature  of  ob- 
jects is  almost  undiscernible.  We  see  a  level  space 
before  us ;  it  turns  out  to  be  a  steep  projection, 
and  we  stumble  forward  upon  our  shins.  A  dark 
spot  offers  a  rocky  foundation  for  the  foot ;  it  is  a 
piece  of  shale  at  the  bottom  of  an  ice-pool,  and  we 
are  up  to  the  knees  in  water  :  but  there  is  no  t' 
for  thought,  and  we  scarcely  know  whether  the 
water  is  cold  or  hot.  But  "  What  is  that  ahead 
We  can  icel  that  Jenni  smiles  as  he  replies,  "That 
is  my  beacon-light ;  1  ordered  it — it  was  wanted 
for  the  ascent.  I  promised  to  provide  every- 
thing." 

Another  half  hour,  and  we  are  oflf  the  glacier; 
the  beacon-light  is  dancing  upon  the  welcoming 
faces  of  Jenni's  friends,  and  upon  the  shining  sur- 
face of  the  wine-bottles  that  they  carry.  Again 
Jenni's  voice  is  heard — "  These  are  my  friends — 
this  is  my  wine — I  promised  to  provide  everything." 
Is  not  Jenni  a  brick  of  a  guide?  And  do  we  not 
all  shake  hands? 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  agreeably  spent  in  con- 
gratulations, and  then,  following  the  little  foot- 
path, we  soon  found  ourselves  once  more  upon  the 
high  road.  Here  a  carriage  awaited  us.  Nothing 
loth,  we  fjuickly  jumped  into  the  car.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  contrivance,  drawn  by  a  white  pony,  with 
Jenni  and  his  friend  Walter  seated  on  the  low  bar 
in  front.  We  started  at  a  good  pace,  but 
minutes  a  boy  made  his  appearance  and  told  the 
driver  to  proceed  slowly.  The  idea  immediately 
struck  us  that  some  kind  of  ovation  was  in  prepa- 
ration. This  idea  was  confirmed  when  Jenni  pro- 
duced two  brilliant  bunches  of  artificial  flowers  tied 
with  flowing  white  ribbons,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fasten  upon  our  hats.  It  was  Jenni's  carriage  ; 
they  were  Jenni's  ribbons.  He  promised  to  provide 
everything.  In  five  minutes  Herr  Saratz.the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  the  Ober-Engadin,  and  his 
brother  greeted  us,  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  presenting  us  each  with  a  bouquet  of  fresh 
flowers,  congratulated  us  upon  being  the  first  stran- 
gers who  had  made  the  ascent  of  the  Pizzo  Ber- 
nina. 

The  whole  population  had  turned  out  to  meet 
us.  They  fell  in  behind  the  carriage,  and  then 
passing  in  single  file  on  each  side  it,  every  man 
raised  his  hat  and  saluted.  As  we  neared  the  vil- 
lage of  Pontresina  the  carriage  stopped  before  a 
huge  bonfire,  and  the  band  played  "  God  save  the 
Queen."  Hardy  and  I  felt  that  our  triumphal  en- 
try was  wholly  undeserved,  and  were  quite  unable 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  kind  leelings  that  had 
suggested  it.  Ail  that  we  could  do  was,  with  a 
bouquet  in  one  hand  and  a  decorated  hat  in  the 
other,  perpetually  bow  to  the  a.ssembled  multitude. 
We  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  Herr  Saratz  that  we  were  indebted 
for  the  ovation. 

Proceeding  slowly  onwards,  with  the  band  in 
front  playing  lively  airs,  we  at  length  reached  our 
hotel.  Here  the  crowd  became  thicker,  for  every 
one  seemed  envious  to  congratulate  and  shake 
bands  with  the  Englishmen. 


A  capital  supper  was  ready.  We  invited  the 
guides  to  partake.  The  band  played  cheerily  dur- 
ing the  meal.  As  we  recalled  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  and  dwelt  upon  the  difliculties  that,  in  mutual 
trust  and  with  mutual  aid,  we  had  together  over- 
come, we  felt  that  a  kindly  feeling  had  been  es- 
tablished. Hardy  and  I  will  always  look  back 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  excursion,  and  our  three 
guides  will  never  regret  the  day  on  which,  with  so 
much  skill  and  determination,  they  assisted  the  two 
Englishmen  to  ccale  the  heights  of  the  Pizzo  Ber 
nina. 

For  "  Tlie  Triend." 


Williaio  Bunt. 

(CoDtiDued  from  ^Age  109.) 

William  Hunt  having  for  some  time  felt  a  re 
ligious  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  in  some  of 
the  more  northern  colonies,  laid  his  prospect  before 
the  Friends  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  early  in  the 
year  1761.  The  Monthly  Meeting  held  Third 
month  28th,  1761,  granted  him  a  certificate  of  its 
unity,  as  did  his  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Cane 
Creek,  Fifth  month  9th,  of  the  same  year.  In  this 
journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Bowater 
Beals. 

We  give  his  account  of  this  journey, 
"  On  the  7th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1761,  I  set 
off  on  my  journey,  having  for  my  companion,  Bowa 
ter  Beals.  We  had  the  company  of  our  wives  and 
many  Friends  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cane 
Creek,  which  lasted  three  days;  after  which,  taking 
our  solemn  leave  of  each  other  in  the  love  of  Truth, 
our  wives  returned  homeward  with  other  Friends, 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Joseph  Mat- 
tock's. The  next  day,  being  the  12th  of  the 
month,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Enoe,  which  was 
small,  by  reason  of  a  great  rain.  Alter  meeting, 
we  parted  with  Jerenjiah  Piggott,  a  kind  friend 
who  came  with  us  from  Cane  Creek,  and  went  to 
Isaac  Jackson's.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting 
tosati-^faction,  and  lodged  there.  Next  day,  we  were 
stopped  from  proceeding  by  high  waters.  The  day 
following,  being  the  14th,  accompanied  by  our  dear 
friends,  Isaac  and  Mary  Jackson,  we  had  a  meeting 
among  a  few  Friends  on  Little  River,  to  our  comfort. 
After  meeting,  with  Enos  Eleuion  for  a  guide,  we 
set  ofl'  and  came  to  William  Jay's.  We  had 
meeting  in  his  family,  in  which  Sacred  Goodness 
owned  us.  Next  day,  we  rode  to  Joseph  Daven- 
port's, who,  though  not  of  our  Society,  enter- 
tained us  very  kindly.  Here  we  were  stopped  two 
days  by  high  waters.  One  of  them  being  First- 
day,  we  had  a  meeting  there,  in  which  Truth  pre- 
vailed so  far,  as  to  bring  true  peace  to  our  minds. 
Although  it  was  something  strange  to  many  pre 
sent,  there  never  having  been  a  meeting  of  the  kind 
there  before,  yet  they  behaved  decently,  and  were 
very  attentive  whilst  I  was  speaking.  Our  laud- 
lord  was  very  tender  and  kind.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  18ih  of  the  month,  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney. Our  landlord  went  with  us  a  piece,  and 
parted  from  us  with  singular  observations  on  the 
true  satisfaction  which  he  had  had  in  our  company. 
This  day  we  crossed  the  Roanoke,  which  was  very 
rough.  We  came  at  night  to  John  Jordan's  and 
lodged.  The  next  night,  we  lodged  at  a  tavern. 
In  the  morning,  rode  to  William  Butler's,  a  Friend, 
and  had  a  meeting.  The  day  following,  we  rode 
to  Benjauiin  Patteson's,  on  the  Appamatock  River. 
The  next  day,  bad  a  meeting  there,  which  was 
ose.  Set  off  in  the  evening  with  said  Patteson 
for  our  pilot,  and  lay  that  night  in  the  woods.  The 
next  morning  crossed  the  James  river  at  the  Mana- 
kiu  town,  and  came  to  Strangeman  Hutchin's. 
Next  day,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Geuito,  which  was 
large  and  satisfactory.  Returned  from  meeting  to 
Strangeman's,  and   had   a  meeting  in  his  family. 


Next  day,  we  rode  to  James  Stanley's.  On  t 
next,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Cedar  Creek,  whi 
tended  to  strengthen  the  rightly  engaged.  Ne 
day,  went  in  company  with  many  Friends,  to  Cai 
line  meeting,  which  was  a  proving  season; — t 
Truth  gained  ground,  so  as  to  bring  peace.  Wt 
that  evening  to  Nicholas  Stone's,  and  had  a  go 
opportunity  with  several  Friends,  to  our  advanta 
Now  we  take  leave  of  Virginia,  and  steer  c 
course  for  the  cliffs  in  Maryland,  being  the  28th 
the  month,  in  company  with  Nicholas  Stone  a 
Zacharius  Stanley.  We  crossed  the  Rappaha 
nock  River  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  Potomac 
John  Hoes.  Lodged  that  night  at  Aliens  ford,  a 
next  day,  crossed  the  Patuxent  at  Benedict,  a 
reached  William  Harris'  at  the  Cliffs.  The  d 
following  rested  ourselves,  being  the  Seventh  ofl 
week.  We  were  at  their  meeting  on  First  d; 
which  was  comfortable.  Many  weighty  tru' 
were  opened  in  the  life  and  ability  which  the  i' 
mighty  was  pleased  to  give  at  that  time.  We  re! 
to  Samuel  Robinson's  that  afternoon  and  had 
meeting  there.  I  cannot  but  acknowlege  the  g: 
cious  dealings  of  our  God,  who  gave  us  many  I 
freshing  seasons  among  a  scattered  remnant.  l! 
next  day,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Herring  Ore ; 
which  was  a  painful  exercising  time, — and,  j 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  it  was  a  profita'l 
season  to  some.  We  rode  to  the  widow  Sauud  i 
and  dined.  Then  rode  to  Philip  Thomas'  at  WJ 
River.  The  next  day,  had  a  meeting  there,  whi. 
was  very  close  for  some  time,  but  through  the  g  | 
cious  goodness  of  our  God,  it  concluded  well; 
the  seed  being  in  real  dominion,  to  my  comfc' 
We  went  to  Joseph  Richardson's  to  dine,  whc; 
we  had  a  refreshing  season.  We  then  rode  [ 
the  widow  Plummer's,  over  the  Patuxent  Riv, 
accompanied  by  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Richards , 
The  next  day,  we  had  a  meeting  there,  and  1 
day  following,  one  at  Indian  Spring.  From  thei 
we  rode  to  Sandy  Spring,  where  we  had  a  mej 
ing,  and  lay  by  one  day,  at  Roger  Brooks'."  . 
Whilst  here  William  Hunt  wrote  to  his  beloii 
friend,  Zacharias  Dicks : 

Respected  Friend, 

"  I  intend  by  this  little  paper  messenger  to 
form  thee  of  our  progress.  I  gave  thee  an  accoi, 
from  Flat  River,  if  thou  hast  received  it.  Fn 
that  place  we  set  off  for  Roanoke,  and  were  stopf  i 
two  days  by  high  waters; — but  met  with  kind  r 
tertaiumeut  and  had  a  meeting  there  to  our  sal 
faction.  Frome  thence  we  came,  in  two  days,  ti; 
Friend's  house,  within  12  miles  of  the  Point.  V 
had  a  meeting,  and  then  came  across  through  Ti 
ginia.  We  had  five  appointed  meetings,  bes; 
evening  meetings,  and  many  refreshing  seasons' 
families,  to  our  comfort.  We  then  steered  our  cou 
for  the  Cliffs  in  Maryland,  where  we  arrived  safi 
in  two  days.  There  we  had  many  meetings.  1 
the  variety  of  exercises  which  I  have  passed  throu; 
are  too  tedious  to  mention  [particularly,]  but  t, 
1  have  to  say,  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  eugag 
me  to  leave  my  near  enjoyments, — my  wife  a 
little  babes, — more  precious  to  me  than  life,  L 
hath  supported  me  beyond  my  expectation,  a, 
given  me  ability  to  deliver  many  weighty  trui, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  honest  hearted.  Indeed  I. 
satisfaction  I  have  received  in  the  lower  part  oft 
Province,  is  more  than  I  expected.  Let  thiss' 
tiee.     I  am  in  weakness,  in  lasting   and  watchii 

great  straits  and  poverty  often,  yet  in 
these  things  I  rejoice,  through  him  that  hath  cal! 
us  unto  a  lively  hope  in  his  dear  Son.  Now  i 
dear  hearts,  I  will  inform  you,  that  my  life  ofl 
moves  within  me  towards  you,  with  many  more  - 
that  land.     I  often  remember,  dear  Zacharias,  I 
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isfactory  moments  that  thou  and  I  have  had  to-  Ijustice,  such  a  system  of  laws  and  courts  as  every 
uer.  The  desire  of  my  mind  is  that  we  may  I  civilized  community  provides  for  its  individual 
lie  in  that  Life,  that  sjmpathizfclh  in  adversity  [  members,  is  ccjually  applicable  to  nations,  ought 
ij  partaketh  in  consolation  ;— so  that  if  it  be  our  j  to  be  applied  for  the  settlement  of  their  coutrovej- 
)1  to  meet  attain,  it  may  be  in  our  Heavenly  isies  without  re.^ort  to  arms,  and  might,  if  used  in 
'■'her's  love;-4n  the  fulness  of  which,  I  take  my  season  and  in  good  faith,  be  made  to  supersede  all 


and  bid  you  both  fa 


well 
William  Hunt. 
Please  give  my  dear  love  to  Christopher  [Hi- 
tj?     I  am  induced  once  more  to  remind   thee  of 
41 


usage.     [Not  having  received  a  letter  from 
dy  Spring  Meeting,  the  6tli  of  the  Sixtli 


From  S 

th,  llOl."  ^^ 

\perils  of  Chamois-Hunting. — Three  expe- 
i.'ced  shots  of  Appenzell  were  hunting  on  the 
J^geren,  that  lofty  wall  rising  south-east  from 
ll^See  Alp,  which  one  passes  on   the  way    from 

issbad  over  the  Meglis  Alp.     One  of  them  went 

this  lower  pass,  a  second  higher  up  over  Mar- 
rs,  and  the  third  hunter  over  a  narrow  grassy 
fc.r'e  on  the  rocky  wall  between  the  two  first  meu- 
ilied.  The  chamois  were  driven  along  this 
»issy  ledge.  The  highest  and  lowest  had  easier 
jing,  and  came  earlier  to  the  place  where  the 
jabi'ned  shooting  was  to  begin.  The  first  saw 
I  beasts  coming  to  him,  coming  directly  towards 
jl  rifle,  and  waited,  looking  out  constantly  for 
;1  third,  who  was  driving  them  along  the  grass 
o.Te.  The  chamois  came  gradually  nearer  ;  he  is 
ijaid  of  losing  his  shot,  lies  in  a  feverish  state  of 
iiitement,  fires,  and  frightened  at  the  report,  the 
jlsts  turn  and  fly  hurriedly  along  the  ledge  the 
liie  way  that  they  had  come.  Just  at  a  narrow 
i^ing  place,  scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  man  to 
pts  where  it  bends  round  a  projecting  rock,  they 
jfne  in  their  wildest  flight  upon  the  hunter  climb- 
il  toilsomely  upwards.  If  the  two  parlies  had 
nit  upright  on  this  giddy  rim  of  the  rock,  the  hun- 
;(!  must  infallibly  have  been  dashed  over  a  cliff 
ing  for  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  as  the  cha 

i  would  instinctively  in  the  agony  of  despai: 
bke  tried  to  squeeze  themselves  between  the  rock 

1  the  hunter.     The  man  prudently  observed  th' 
all  to  save  his  life,  threw   himself  down  and  1 
tj:  whole    herd  rush  at  a  flying  leap  over  hii 
Aother  hunter  in  Glarus,  in  a  similar  position  at 
anitical  place,  thought  that  he  might  secure  hit 
bl)ty  by  a  quick  resolve,  and  cowered  down  sitting, 
nidged   firmly  against    a    rock,    and    shot.     The 
Bkrge  missed,  the  chamois  jumped  over  him,  but 
tiiched  him  in  his  bounding  elastic  spring  with  one 
D'his  hind  hoofs  on  the  jacket,  and  tore  its  highest 
Ittonhole  :  a  hesitation  would  have  infallibly  sent 
b.h  over  a  crushing  iaXL—Tlie  Alps,  by  H.  Ber- 
l\scli. 

Theories  of  Peace. 

Ridicule  is  much  easier  than  an  honest,  earnest 
sirch  after  truth  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  most  men, 
ei;D  while  claiming  to  be  followers  of  the  Prince 
o[  Peace,  undervalue  the  cause  of  peace  through 
ol  inexcusable  ignorance  of  what  it  really  is. 
ley  have  few  definite  ideas  of  its  principles,  its 
diect  or  its  means.  They  talk  flippantly  about 
it  quixotism,  its  visionary,  impracticable  schemes, 
jit  as  if  they  contained  no  reasou  or  practical  re- 
iity.  But  what  are  "the  theories  of  peace?" 
ie  will  state  in  brief  some  of  the  most  important : — 

iOne  is,  that  war  is  an  unchristian,  irrational, 
ijutal  method  of  settling  disputes,  that  ought,  es- 
jleially  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  to  be  discarded, 
i|fht  be,  and  will  be  just  as  fast  as  public  opinion 


necessity  of  appealing  to  the  sword. 

We  insist,  also,  that  war,  after  ever  so  many 
years  of  mutual  slaughter  and  devastation,  really 
decides  nothing,  but  still  leaves  the  whole  original 
matter  of  dispute  to  be  settled  in  the  end  by  the 
very  same  neans  that  might  have  been  employed 
far  better  before  fighting  than  after  it. 

We  urge,  moreover,  specific  subsUlutes  for  war; 
substitutes  much  more  likely  than  the  sword  to  se- 
cure the  great  ends  of  international  justice  and 
safety.  We  say,  as  a  clear  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  controversies,  whether  between  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  can  be  settled  only  in  one 

two  ways — either  by  amicable  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  or  by  reference  to  a  third  party 
as  umpire  ;  and  hence  our  substitutes  for  war  would 
be  mainly  the  following  : 

1.  NegotidiioHs,  by  which  the  parties  adjust 
their  own  difficulties;  and,  if  nations,  or  their  ru- 
lers, would  always  keep  their  passions  under  the 
control  of  reason,  would  discard  the  illusions  of 
national  honour,  and  abstain  from  all  committals 
in  the  way  of  menace  or  defiance,  waiting  patiently 
till  mutual  forbearance  and  concession  should  be 
exhausted  in  vain,  they  could  hardly  fail  in  any 
case  to  secure  between  them.selves  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment. 

2.  Reference  in  different  forms. — If  the  parties 
cannot  agree  between  themselves,  they  must,  either 
before  or  after  fighting,  refer  the  points  in  contro- 
versy to  umpires  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  — 
Meiiiatiofi,  where  a  third  party,  friendly  to  both, 
interposes  with  the  offer  of  its  services  as  mediator. 
— Arbitration,  where  the  parties  unite  in  submit- 
ting the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  um- 
pires. This  has  been  for  ages  an  occasional  expedi- 
ent; but  we  wish  to  make  \t  a penyianent  substitute 
for  war.  We  therefore  urge  nations  to  stipulate 
expressly  for  this  in  their  treaties,  hence  termed 
Stipulated  Arbitratio7i  ;  and  just  as  soon  as  this 
shall  become  the  usage  of  all  nations,  the  whole 
war-system  must  gradually  pass,  like  the  judicial 
combats  of  a  former  age,  into  entire  and  perpetual 
disuse. — A  Congress  of  Nations,  designed  to  pro- 
vide, in  its  code  and  its  courts,  essentially  the  same 
means  of  peaceful  justice  for  nations,  that  every 
civilized  society  has  provided  for  individuals  and 
minor  communities. 

Such  are  the  chief  "  theories  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety." Is  there  in  them  anything  absurd,  visionary 
or  impracticable  ?  If  so,  we  challenge  you  to  show 
it.  It  does  not  profess  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  society, 
but  merely  to  prevent,  or  mitigate,  and  eventually 
do  away,  those  which  come  from  the  custom  of 
nations  settling  their  controversies  by  the  sword 
Here  is  its  precise  and  sole  mission.  Is  it  not  i 
proper,  a  necessary,  a  most  important  work?  Are 
not  the  means  proposed  both  rational  and  feasible? 
Does  not  the  whole  enterprise  commend  itself  to 
the  christian,  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and 
every  man  of  sense  ? — Advocate  of  Peace, 

A  Few  Words  to  a  Fatlier. — Take  thy  son  for 
a  companion  whenever  thou  conveniently  canst. 

1st.  It  will  relieve  the  already  overburdened  and 
anxious  mother  of  so  much  care. 

2d.  It  will  gratify  the  boy;  it  will  please  the 
mother;    it  certainly  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to 


kindles,  his  heart  beats,  and  his  tongue  prattles 
faster  and  faster  with  the  idea  of  "  going  with  fa- 
ther," does  she  not  share  her  little  boy's  happiness, 
is  not  her  love  deepened  by  her  husband's  consid- 
eration, so  just,  and  yet  too  often  so  e}:traordinari/? 

3d.  It  will  keep  Iu/il  and  thee  out  of  places,  so- 
ciety, and  temptations,  into  which  separately  you 
mii;ht  enter. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  thee,  that  thy  boy,  deprived 
of  thy  society,  eluding  his  mother's  watchful  care, 
nd  rambling  the  streets  with  the  "  lowest  of  the 
low,"  or  with  those  who,  seeming  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable are  therefore  only  the  more  dangerous,  is 

irning  all  maiintr  of  rowdyism  and  crime  ?  And 
why  should  thou  blame  him  for  seeking  such  con- 
genial associations,  when  thou  so  unnecessarily 
withholds  from  him  thy  own  companionship  ?  Dost 
thou  say  that  thou  cannot  possibly  take  him  among 

men"  with  whom  thou  associates?  Is  their  so- 
ciety, then,  more  pleasant,  more  profitable,  more 
necessary  than  his  ?  Why  not  give  up  their  society 
for  his?  Alas!  I  am  afraid  that  many  fathers 
would  hesitate  to  introduce  their  innocent  boys  into 
their  own  associations! 

4th.  It  will  establish  confidence,  sympathy,  es- 
teem and  love  between  you. 

On  the  22d  of  Twelfth  month,  we  came  to  Oak- 
hampton,  and  having  a  day  to  spare,  myself  and 
companion  visited  three  young  women,  sisters,  who 
had  been  members  of  our  Society,  but  were  unhap- 
pily led  away  by  the  Ranters  ;  whose  self-right- 
eousness and  delusions  cause  much  uneasiness  to  the 
truly  concerned,  showing  how  dangerous  that  spirit 


given  way 


Satan,  the  accuser  of  the 


<{  the  subject  shall  be  recast  in  the  mould  of  theUliee. 

ispel.  What  mother's  eye  would  not  brighten  when  her 

I  Another  is,  that  the  principle  of  legal,  peaceful  child  is  kindly  cared  for?     And   when   his 


brethren,  tries  all  ways  to  disunite  from  the  body, 
and  cause  a  separation,  rents  and  divisions  being 
he  strength  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  as  his  insinua- 
tions are  adapted  to  all  people  in  their  different 
states,  finding  out  the  weak  side,  there  he  plants 
his  battery,  trying  one  temptation  after  another ; 
sometimes  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  sometimes  (as 
he  really  is)  an  angel  of  darkness. 

But  let  a  faithful  examination  be  entered  into, 
and  a  query  raised,  Am  I  influenced  by  that  Spirit 
which  governs  by  love  in  the  believers  ?  Is  there 
no  root  of  self-love  or  self-sufficiency  ?  Is  there  no 
zeal  kindled  by  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  that 
would  introduce  contention  and  discord,  pride  and 
high-mindedness?  This  cannot  be  (from)  that 
Spirit  that  baptizes  into  the  one  body,  and  makes 
us  one  in  Christ;  no,  there  would  bo  bearing  and 
forbearing,  a  forgetting  and  forgiving,  a  persuading 
and  travailing  in  soul  to  be  of  one  heart,  to  love  as 
brethren.  Ttiis  will  manifest  who=e  disciples  we 
are,  and  who  is  our  Master.—  T/ie  Life  of  Samuel 
Ncak,  Friends'  Library,  vol.  xi.,  p.  11. 

For  "TheFriund." 

"Contrabanils." 
If  any  of  our  friends  in  city  or  country  have  old 
comfortables  or  blankets,  which  could  be  repaired 
so  as  to  be  worth  sending  to  the  contrabands,  they 
will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  them  if  sent  to  the 
warehouse  of  Alfred  H.  Love,  212  Chestnut  street. 

Disappeara7ice  of  tlie  Truffk  in  Frnwce.— -The 
truffle  is  said  to  be  disappearing  in  France.  This 
curious  production  has  neither  stem,  fibre  nor  root; 
and  no  researches  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  germs  from  which  they  are  developed.  The 
truffle  will  not  grow  in  land  that  has  been  manured ; 
it  loves  a  wild,  uncultivated  soil,  enriched  only 
with  the  rotting  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  demands 
both  moisture  and  sun  for  its  development.  The 
truffle  can  only  be  cultivated  indirectly  by  planting 
groves  of  the  peculiar  species  of  oak,  among  whose 
roots  it  is  found.— into  Paper. 
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TRUST   AND   REST. 
Trust  not,  poor  soul ;  -while  doubt'and  fear 

Disturb  tby  breast, 
The  pitying  angels  who  can  see 
How  Tain  thy  wild  regret  must  be, 

Say,  trust  and  rest. 

Plan  not,  nor  scheme — but  calmly  wait. 

His  choice  is  best. 
While  blind  and  erring  is  thy  sight. 
His  wisdom  sees  and  judges  right, 

So  trust  and  rest. 

Strive  not,  nor  struggle,  thy  poor  might 

Can  never  wrest 
The  meanest  thing  to  serve  thy  will ; 
All  power  is  His  alone,  be  still, 

And  trust  and  rest. 

Desire  not ;  self-love  is  strong 

Within  thy  breast ; 
And  yet  He  loves  thee  better  still. 
So  let  Him  do  His  loving  will, 

And  trust  and  rest. 

What  dost  thou  fear?  His  wisdom  reigns 

Supreme  confessed  ; 
His  power  is  infinite;  His  love 
Thy  deepest,  fondest  dreams  above — 

So  trust  and  rest. 


THE   EVENING   STAR. 
Though  joy  attend  thee,  orient,  at  the  birth 
Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 
To  watch  thy  course  when  daylight,  tied  from  earth, 
In  the  grey  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  ghost 
Perplexed,  as  if  betw^een  a  splendor  lost 
And  splendor  slowly  mustering.     Since  the  sun. 
The  absolute,  the  world  absorbing  One, 
Relinquished  half  his  empire  to  the  host. 
Emboldened  by  thy  guidance,  holy  star. 
Holy  as  priucely,  who  that  looks  on  thee. 
Touching,  as  now,  in  tby  humility 
The  mountain-borders  of  this  seat  of  care, 
Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  bright. 
Celestial  power,  as  much  with  love  as  light? 

—  Wordsworlh. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPniCAl   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  niembe 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  108.) 

"  On  First-day,  Seventh  month  5th,  went  to  the 
meeting,  held  at  the  old  Louse  [in  the  morning.] 
It  was  very  full,  and  aunt  and  others  were  much 
favoured  therein.  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  the 
meeting,  held  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  new  house.  Thi; 
is  the  best  meeting- house  we  had  yet  seen  in  Eng^ 
land.  I  thought  it  held  nearly  as  many  as  our 
Market  street  house,  the  galleries  being  larger,  and 
extending  over  the  preachers.  Aunt  and  others 
were  also  favoured  here,  and  the  people  were  quiet. 
Our  Society  is  left  without  excuse,  if  any  of  theui 
are  lost,  it  is  because  they  will  [not  heed  the  call.] 
Norwich  is  the  prettiest  town  we  have  yet  seen, 

"  Second-day,  6th,  we  went  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
morning  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  It  held 
until  after  1.  It  was  a  favoured  meeting.  We 
dined  at  John  Gurney's,  and  at  4.  went  to  the  af- 
ternoon meeting  for  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  There  were  present  many 
youpg  people,  very  pretty,  gay  and  thoughtless 
Elizabeth  Robinson  and  aunt  were  much  favoured 
and  her  service  was  to  these  [young  people]  in  b 
particular  manner,  and  tendered  some  of  them. 
The  widow,  Sarah  Gurney,  spake  tenderly.  She  is 
a  pretty  uiinistress.  It  was  a  favoured  time  07i  the 
whole,  and  held  till  after  8  o'clock. 

"Third-day,  7th,  went  to  meeting  at  lO'oclock 
in  the  new  house.  It  was  full,  many  of  other  so 
cieties  being  present,  and  aunt  was  much  favoured. 
We  dined  at  John  Wagstaff's,  with  Thomas  Wag- 


staff  and  wife.  The  meeting  was  held  again  in 
the  same  house  at  4  o'clock,  and  held  lyitil  7.  The 

leoting  was  much  crowded,  and   the  people  quiet 

Ithough  for  some  time  it  was  silent.  At  last  John 
Griffith  had  a  seasonable  and  favoured  time,  and 
aunt  was  excellent  in  prayer.  We  spent  the  even- 
ing at  John  Oxley's,  with  William  Hunt  and 
others.  Aunt  and  William  had  a  good  time  with 
the  young  folks  in  that  family. 

"  Fourth-day,   8th,  we  went  to  meeting  at  the 
all  house  at  10  o'clock.     It  was  crowded,  and  a 
favoured  time  to  aunt  and  some  others.     The  meet- 
ing for  worship  broke  up  a  little  after  12  o'clock, 

nd  then  we  went  up  stairs  to  finish  the  business  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  men  and  women  sitting  to- 
gether.    Here  several  testimonies  were  borne  liv- 

gly  and  suitably  to  the  meeting,  by  aunt  and 
others.  We  dined  at  Henry  Kitt's,  brother  to  the 
widow,  Elizabeth  Gurney.     We  then  went  to  an 

djourned  meeting  of  ministers,  which  concluded 
this  meeting.  There  our  certificates  were  read  and 
nuted.  This  was  the  last  meeting  we  were  at 
with  William  Hunt  and  Thomas  Thorubury,  who 
took  their  way  towards  Hull,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Holland.  We  drank  tea  with  Hannah  Elling- 
ton, a  sister  to  Elizabeth  Gurney,  and  spent  the 
evening  at  her  house  with  the  above  Friends  and 
many  others,  beside  a  number  of  young  ones.  I 
believe  we  should  have  had  a  solemn  parting,  had 
certain  person  come  and  engaged  some  of 
profitable  conversation.   Wi" 


fourteen  miles,  safely,  and  felt  more  like  mysel 
than  when  I  left  it.  ! 

On  First-day,  12th,  went  to  meeting.  The  ■ 
aunt  was  carried  out  on  baptism,  beyond  what  si 
had  ever  been,  and  so  convincingly,  that  sever  1 
poke  to  me  about  it.  Dined  at  the  old  wido' 
Gurney's,  the  only  one  of  the  old  stock.  The  a 
ternoon  meeting  was  very  heavy,  until  towards  tl; 
latter  of  it,  when  it  arose,  and  aunt  spake  a  ft  I 
words.  We  returned  to  the  widow's,  and  sever, 
young  people  being  there,  aunt  had  something  se' 
sonable  for  them  and  the  widow.  We  spent  t ' 
evening  at  Henry  Gurney's,  where  I  was  much  si 
tisfied  with  the  conversation  of  the  young  peop| 
that  of  the  two  eldest  daughters,  Lucy  and  Pat  • 
especially. 

"  Second-day,  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  \ 
John  Eopcr's,  whose  residence  is  on  the  wall  of  ti 
city.  His  contrivances  in  the  fire-place,  for  coi, 
and  in  his  gardens,  are  extraordinary. 

"  On  Third-day,  14th,  we  attended  the  marria  ' 
of  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  John  Gurney,  and  8; 
muel  Alexander,  of  Needham.  It  was  a  mcj 
crowded  meeting,  but  it  was  highly  favoured.  T; 
ward  the  latter  end,  the  people  were  very  still  ai, 
quiet.  We  drank  tea  with  Joseph  Oxley's  sister,  ■' 
Hawks,  and  spent  the  evening  solidly  with  Sarii 
Gurney,  William  Fry,  John  Griffith,  and  soii 
young  people.  | 

"  Fourth- day,  15th,  we  went  to  Yarmouth,  twel 
ty-two  miles.     John  Roper  and  Mary  Oxley  a; 


not  I 

the  men  Friends  i 

liam  Hunt  and  Thomas  Thornbury  attended  us  tojcompanied  us.     Yarmouth  is  a   large  town,  we. 

our  lodging,  and  had  a  .solid  parting  with  us  there,  j built,  but  their  rows,   as  they  call   their  streci' 

"  Fifth-day,  the  9th,  busy  writing,  &c.,  until  4  are  very  narrow,  indeed.  There  are  a  few  Friem 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mary  Oxley  went  j  most  of  them  being  of  Edmund  Peckover's  fami!-- 
with  US  to  North  Welsham,  fourteen  miles.  Wei  Fifty  including  the  strangers,  were  all  who  were 
were  received  in  a  kind  manner  by  John  Ransom, 'meeting,  Aunt  was  much  favoured,  and  encoi 
a  nephew  to  our  good  friend,  Mary  Kirby.  Aiagedthem  to  keep  up  their  little  meeting.  \! 
worthy  friend  he  is.  I  hope  the  dew  of  heaven,  [lodged  at  Joseph  Sparshall,  whose  wife  is  a  daug 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth  may  be  his  portion,  and  jter  to  Edmund  Peckover.  The  meeting  was  he 
the  God  of  Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,  for  his 'on  Fifth-day  at  10  o'clock.  We  dined  at  Edwa 
tender  and  afi'ectionate  care  to  his  aunt,  who,  though  ;  Fuller's,  where  John  Oxley  was  staying  fori 
worthy  of  it  all,  has  not  of  her  own  to  make  her  i  health.  I  think  he  is  not  likely  to  recover.  Aft 
life  comfortable,  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  We  i dinner  we  rode  to  Norwich.  The  Friends  of  th 
went  to  see  Michael  Ransom  and  his  wife,  Mary  iplace  are  very  kind,  and  with  their  assistance  a 
Kirby's  uncle.     We  lodged  at  the  nephew's.  jour  good  friend  John  Griffith,  we  parted  with  o 

"Sixth-day,   10th,   we  went  to   breakfast  with  heavy  chaise,  and  bought  a  liijhter  one.     The  fi 


ng  it  up  detained  us  to  Sixth-day,  the  17th,  wbik 
employed  myself  in  furbishing  our  clothes.  ^ 
went  to  the  week-day  meeting,  which  is  held  at  t 
6th  hour  in  the  evening.     It  was  a  favoured  me 


Mary  Kirby,  who  lives  in  a  small  pretty  house, 
built  on  purpose  for  her  close  by  the  meeting-house, 
wherein  is  every  eonvcuiency  her  contented  mind 
can  ask,  by  her  above-mentioned  nephew.     There, 

I  enjoyed  myself,  and  thought  her,  under  all  heriing,  many  Friends  and  others  being  present,  i 
weaknesses,  the  happiest  woman  I  ever  knew,  andter  supper  we  had  a  solemn  parting.  ' 

I  was  favoured  to  experience  a  good  share  of  thati  "  Seventh-day,  the  18lh,  we  rose  by  5  o'cloi 
sweetness  in  which  she  dwells.  Here  aunt  seemed  [and  with  our  guide,  William  Crew,  a  plain,  hone 
like  herself.  At  10  o'clock  we  went  to  the  meet- [hearted  Friend,  rode  to  Dereham,  sixteen  mil 
ing-house,  which  was  a  small  place;  about  one  bun-  ibaited,  had  our  horse  shod,  and  set  off  for  Swa 
dred  filled  it.  Aunt  was  so  led  as  to  make  me  I  ham,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by  Abrahs 
admire,  considering  the  appearance  the  company  jSewel  and  wife.  She  is  taller  than  Mary  Peesl 
made.  But  on  looking  over  them,  I  found  a  clergy-  "On  First-day,  19th,  we  went  to  their  meetii 
man  was  there.  William  Fry,  of  Bristol,  after-  and  though  that  family  is  the  only  one  of  Friends 
ward  spoke  very  comfortably  to  a  bewildered  low|the  town,  (which  is  a  pretty  place,)  there  wi 
state,  to  which  aunt  had  spoken  a  little,  and  he  above  one  hundred  persons  present,  several' 
concluded  with  something  for  herself :  '  If  thou  I  whom  were  Methodists.  Here  we  met  with  \\ 
knowest  not  where  to  go,  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  jliara  Fry,  and  had  a  favourable  time.  Direc 
flock,  and  feed  thy  sheep  beside  the  shepherd's  after  dinner,  we  went  together  to  Lynn,  the  1 . 
tent.'  Mary  Kirby,  after  him,  spoke  short  and 'meeting  in  Norfolk.  We  had  one  in  theeveni; 
sweet,  aunt  then  followed  in  prayer,  and  the  meet- [there,  much  to  satisfaction.  We  lodged  at  Richi 
ing  ended.  It  was  the  best  meeting  to  me,  we  have  |  Hallom's.  Here,  Second-day,  2Uth,  we  pan, 
as  yet  been  at  in  England.  We  all  dined  at  our  i  with  our  friend,  William  Fry,  to  meet  no  more 
lodgings,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  Michaelj these  parts,  and  having  no  acquaintance,  it  fe'- 
Ransom.  There  we  had  a  comfortable  sitting,  in  | lonely." 
which  Mary  Kirby  had  to  tell  us  of  her  experience  (To  be  continued.) 

and  exorcises.     She  returned  with  us  to  our  lodg-  *-*^ 

ings,  and  there  we  parted  on  Seventh-day  at  10  |  Every  thing  that  is  done  in  religion  and  worsh 
o'clock.  This  has  been  most  peaceful,  pleasant  [without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  w 
visit  since  our   arrival.     Got  to  Joseph  Oxley's,  I  worship  and  idolatry. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  tUo  Methodist. 

Cotton-Looms. 

IMPROVEMENTS    DURINQ    THIS    CENTUBY. 

The  distress  so  generally  prevalent  in  tbc  Eng- 

h  cottoQ-raanufacturing  districts  on  account  of 
le  failure  of  the  cotton  supply,  and  the  intimate 
mnection  of  its  cause  with  our  own  affairs,  make 
iculiarly  fitting  at  the  present  time  a  sketch  of  the 
aprovements  in  cotton-looms  during  the  present 
bntury,  and  a  notice  of  the  great  impulse  which 
ias  been  given  to  manufactures,  in  consequence  of 
liose  improvements.  We  find  in  a  late  number  of 
Itacmillan's  Magazine,  the  history  of  these  im- 
irovements,  and  of  the  present  development  of  the 
JDtton- manufacturing  interests  in  England, 
i  The  use  of  cotton  and  the  art  of  weaving  cloths 
|f  it  were  known  and  practised  in  India  as  far  back, 
it  least,  as  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 
[qw  many  centuries  previously  the  art  may  have 
ieen  carried  on,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  At 
lie  time  of  the  Christian  era  the  growth  and  man- 
facture  of  cotton  had  spread  to  Persia  and  Egypt, 
Ind,  to  a  limited  extend,  to  adjoining  countries. 
i;ut  the  superior  skill  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  fabrics  of  fine  texture  enabled  India,  un- 
il  a  recent  date,  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  the 
larkets  of  the  world.  The  very  name  of  calico,  as 
i  well  known,  is  derived  from  Calcutta,  where  the 
ind  of  goods  known  by  that  name  was  first  manu- 
ictured,  and  until  a  few  years  since,  the  traffic  in 
ialicoes  was  the  chief  trade  that  was  carried  on 
etween  that  city  and  the  English  ports.  During 
ae  seventeenth  century  the  annual  value  of  cotton 
oods  received  in  Engli.-h  ports  from  India  was 
bout  £160,000.     During  the  eighteenth  century, 

rose  to  £1,250,000,  and  in  1806,  had  attained 
tie  amount  of  £2,000,000.  From  1806  the  amount 
f  imports  began  to  decline,  and  in  a  few  years  Eng- 
mi  began  to  export  cotton  goods,  even  to  India 
self,  which  is  now  supplied  with  English  cottons 
t  the  rate  of  £12,000,000  a  year. 

The  cause  of  this  wonderful  turning  of  the  tables 
i  to  be  found  in  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
y  means  of  which  English  and  American  manu- 
icturers  of  the  present  day  have  been  enabled  to 
■reduce  goods  with  such  marvellous  rapidity-,  and 
f  such  a  quality  that  no  other  people  on  the  earth 
an  compete  with  them. 

The  old  hand-loom,  in  which  every  operation  had 
0  be  performed  singly  by  the  hand,  was  awkward 
nd  slow,  and  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  good 
fork.  The  first  step  in  its  improvement  was  the 
avention  of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  relieved  the  hands 
if  one  portion  of  their  task,  and  at  one  step  trebled 
he  amount  of  work  that  could  be  accomplished, 
^ext,  was  the  invention  of  the  "  friction-pace,"  by 
phich  still  more  hand-work  was  saved,  and  uni- 
orniity  of  tension  of  the  warp  obtained.  Previous 
0  this,  as  the  cloth  grew,  it  had  to  be  wound  up,  I 
ind  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  warp  drawn  off. 
I'hen  the  tension  was  to  be  restored  by  means  of 
Tanks  and  ratchet  wheels.  Besides  the  trouble  of' 
hus  so  frequently  stopping  and  re- adjusting  this 
louble  system  of  rollers,  the  machinery  for  restor- 
ng  the  tension  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  uni- 
orm  texture  of  the  cloth  could  not  be  obtained, 
rhe  "  friction-pace"  was  self-acting  as  to  the  roller 
>n  which  the  warp  was  wound,  and  was  so  adjusted 
IS  to  render  the  tension  constantly  uniform.  This 
abour  was  still  further  abridged  by  the  "  Dandy- 
oom,"  afterwards  invented,  by  which  the  beam 
Tas  made  to  take  up  the  cloth  as  it  was  woven. 

Following  these  improvements  came  the  first  at- 
:en)pts  at  the  construction  of  the  power-loom,  to  the 
Merit  of  originating  which  two  competitors  present 
;heir  claims.  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  clergyman  of  the 
[Jhurch  of  England,   ia  one.     At  a  tea-table  at 


which  he  was  a  guest,  the  conversation  having 
turned  upon  the  recent  invention  of  spinning-ma- 
chinery, and  of  the  erection,  by  Arkwright,  of  a 
spinning-factory  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  question 
was  asked.  Cannot  machinery  be  as  successfully 
applied  to  weaving  as  to  spinning  1  Cartwright's 
attention  was  turned  to  the  subject,  and  he  soon 
devised  a  machine,  which,  though  so  imperfect  as 
to  be  almost  useless,  was  the  germ  of  that  wonder- 
ful, seemingly  intelligent  machinery  which  at  the 
present  day  scatters  so  profusely  over  the  earth  its 
gifts  of  fabrics  so  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of 
man  in  every  condition  of  life.  Dr.  Cartwright's 
first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1785.  Improvements 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  machine 
gradually  assumed  a  useful  form.  After  having 
spent  some  £30,000  or  £40,000  in  this  and  other 
mechanical  projects,  the  doctor  was  rewarded  by 
a  government  grant  of  £10,000  in  consideration  of 
his  invention  having  led  to  the  successful  adapta- 
tion of  machinery  to  weaving. 

Contemporaneous  with  Cartwright's  invention 
was  that  of  Dr.  Jeffray,  a  physician  of  Paisley. 
It  was  very  similar  in  principle,  but  was  superior 
in  some  respects  to  Cartwright's.  Neither  of  these 
inventions  could,  in  practice,  be  advantageously 
employed.  They  possessed  inadequate  contrivan- 
ces, or  none  at  all,  to  stop  the  loom  whenever  the 
shuttle  should  be  caught  in  the  shed,  or  any  acci- 
dent might  happen  to  the  fabric,  by  the  breaking 
of  a  thread,  or  otherwise.  The  occurrence  of  such 
accidents  involved  great  liability  to  a  "smash,"  or 
that  a  portion  of  the  work  would  be  spoiled,  and 
have  to  be  taken  out  and  done  over.  Dr.  Jeffray, 
in  his  machine,  provided  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
loom  when  the  shuttle  should  be  caught  in  the 
shed,  but  his  contrivance  was  so  unreliabio  as  to  be 
of  no  practical  value. 

Robert  Millar,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1796  perfected 
an  improvement,  self-acting,  by  which  the  loom 
would  surely  be  stopped,  and  a  "  smash"  effectu- 
ally avoided,  whenever  the  shuttle  should  be  caught 
in  the  shed.  By  this  and  other  improvements  of 
R.  Millar,  power-weaving  was  at  length  made 
practicable.  His  inventions  are  prominent  features 
of  the  looms  now  in  use.  Another  accident  which 
it  was  still  necessary  to  provide  against,  was  the 
breaking  of  the  weft  thread.  In  this  case,  so  great 
was  the  rapidity  which  had  been  attained  in  the 
process  of  weaving,  unless  the  machinery  was  in 
stantly  stopped,  horrid  flaws  would  be  produced  ii 
the  cloth.  In  a  loom  working  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  shots  of  the  shuttle  a  minute, 
making,  in  the  same  time,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  cloth,  the  detection  by  the  eye  and  cor- 
recting by  hand  of  such  flaws  became  a  serious  task 

The  subject  attracting  the  attention  of  mechan- 
ics, from  1834  to  1841,  an  invention  was  made 
and  perfected  by  which,  by  the  most  exquisitely 
adapted  attachments,  the  loom  could  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  and  stopped  the  instant  a  breakage 
occurred  in  the  weft-lhread.  It  was  necessary  to 
"  dress''  or  "  size"  the  yarn,  in  order  to  giv 
strength  and  stifi'ness  to  withstand  the  strain  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  process  of  weaving. 
The  doing  of  this  by  hand  was  a  very  tedious  pro- 
cess. In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  at 
;  arrangement  was  devised  for  sizing  by  power 
This  has  since  been  develuped  into  a  very  complete 
self-acting  machine  called  the  "slasher."  Other 
improvements  have  from  time  to  time  been  added, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  attainment,  by 
self-acting  rollers,  of  uniform  tension,  and  another 
selt-aoting  apparatus  for  preserving  uniformity  of 
i  width.  The  result  of  all  is  the  marvellous  machi- 
nery of  the  present  day,  working  apparently  with 
almost  human  intelligence,  with  more  than  human 


delicacy  and  quickness,  and  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  mankind 
and  to  the  spread  of  civilization. 

On  the  old  hand-loom,  a  good  weaver,  of  full 
age  and  strength,  could  produce  two  pieces  of 
printing-cloth  a  week.  In  1800  he  could  produce 
four,  and  in  1851  twenty-six  pieces  of  the  same 
kind  of  cloth  with  equal  facility.  His  remunera- 
tion in  1800  was  2s.  9d.  a  piece,  which  made  his 
weekly  earnings  lis.  In  1851  the  operative  re- 
ceived 6d.  a  piece,  but  was  able  to  earn  ISs.  a 
week.  In  1813  there  were  in  u.se,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  2400  power-looms;  in  1830  there  were 
60,000;  in  1850,  221,360;  and  in  1861,  366,822. 
In  1803,  52,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  were  con- 
sumed in  manufactures;  in  1823  the  amount  con- 
sumed was  186,000,000  pounds;  in  1833,  294,- 
000,000  pounds;  and  in  1861,  one  thousand  mil- 
ion  pounds.  In  the  year  1861,  there  were  2472 
pinning  and  weaving  factories  in  England,  which 
gave  employment  to  383,929  persons,  upwards  of 
three  fifths  of  whom  were  females.  The  greater 
part  of  this  business  is  centred  in  Lancashire. 
This  county  contained,  in  1861,  1863  factories, 
which  gave  employment  to  309,082  persons,  of 
whom  133,525  were  males,  and  175,557  were  fe- 
males. 

From  these  figures  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  the  cotton  trade  of  England  may  easily  be  seen. 
By  the  failure  of  the  supply  incident  to  the  Ameri- 
can war,  this  trade  is  wholly  stopped  ;  all  of  these 
300,000  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  employment; 
they  and  their  families,  together  with  the  hosts  of 
tradesmen  who  depend  upon  them  for  support, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  one  million, 
are  reduced  from  comfort  to  extreme  poverty. 
This  is  the  occasion  of  that  distress  in  Lancashire, 
which  has  furnished  so  many  heart-rending  details 
to  the  English  papers.  These  people  from  their 
noble  bearing  in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  are 
doubly  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  world. 
They  are  especially  entitled  to  ours,  for  among 
them  only,  of  all  the  English  people,  has  sympathy 
with  the  rebels  never  been  encouraged. 

For  "  The.Friend." 

The  Sky   and  Cloads. 

Ruskin  writes  of  the  sky  and  clouds  in  such  elo- 
quent glowing  language,  that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  transcribe  some  passages,  trusting  there  are  not 
a  few  of  our  readers,  who  will  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  remarks. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  peo- 
ple know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation 
in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  pur- 
pose of  talking  to  him,  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the  part  in 
which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many 
of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  more  pleasing  of  man  is 
not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  organization  ; 
but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far 
as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or 
thereabouts,  a  great  ugly  black  rain  cloud  were 
brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well-wa- 
tered, and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with 
perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for 
dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment 
of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  pro- 
ducing scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture, 
glory  after  glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  ex- 
quisite and  constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us, 
and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And 
every  man  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for 
him  constantly.     The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth 
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can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them,  he  injures  tbem  by  his  presence,  he  ceases 
to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them  ;  but  the 
sky  is  for  all ;  bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  '  too  bright, 
nor  good,  for  human  nature's  daily  food,'  it  is  fitted 
in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the  soothing  it,  and  puri- 
fying it  from  its  dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle, 
sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful,  never  the 
same  for  two  moments  together;  almost  human  in 
its-  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  its 
appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct,  as 
its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what 
is  mortal  is  essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to 
it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it 
has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon 
all  by  which  it  speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to 
brutes,  upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more 
fi-om  the  covering  vault  than  the  light  and  the  devf 
which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only 
as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous 
accident,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of 
a  moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  admira- 
tion. If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  in- 
sipidity, we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource, 
which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of?  One  says 
it  has  been  wet,  and  another  that  it  has  been  windy, 
and  another  that  it  has  been  warm.  Who,  among 
the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the 
forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white 
mountains  that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yester- 
day ?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sutibeam  that  came 
out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits 
until  they  melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust 
of  blue  rain?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead 
clouds  when  the  sun-light  left  them  last  night,  and 
the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered 
leaves?  All  has  passed,  unregretted  as  unseen; 
or,  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  ofi'  even  for  an 
instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  cx- 
traordioary ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and 
fierce  munifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not 
in  the  clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirl- 
wind, that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are 
developed.  They  are  but  the  blunt  and  low  facul- 
ties of  our  nature,  which  can  be  addressed  only 
through  lamp-black  and  lightning.  It  is  in  quiet 
and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the 
deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual,  that  which 
must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is 
understood, — things  which  the  angels  work  out  for 
us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which  are  never 
wanting,  and  never  repeated,  which  are  to  be  found 
always  yet  each  found  but  once  ;  it  is  through  those 
that  the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught,  and 
the  blessing  of  beauty  given.  *  * 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  ma- 
terial nearness  of  the  heavens,  God  means  us  to 
acknowledge  His  own  immediate  presence  as  visit- 
ing, judging  and  blessing  us.  '  The  earth  shook, 
the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.' 
'  He  doth  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,'  and  thus  re 
news,  in  the  sound  of  every  drooping  swathe  of 
rain,  his  promises  of  everlasting  love.  '  In  them 
hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  ;'  whose  burn- 
ing ball,  which,  without  the  firmament  would  be 
seen  as  an  intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the 
blackness  of  vacuity,  is  by  that  firmament  sur- 
rounded with  gorgeous  service,  and  tempered  by 
mediatorial  ministries  ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds 
the  golden  pavement  is  spread  for  his  chariot 
wheels  at  morning ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the 
temple  is  built  for  his  presence  to  fill  with  light  at 
noon ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the  purple  veil 
is  closed  at  evening  round  the  sanctuary  of  his  rest; 


by  the  mists  of  the  firmament  his  implacable  light 
is  divided,  and  its  separated  fierceness  appeased 
into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depth  of  distance 
with  its  bloom,  and  the  flush  with  which  the  moun- 
tains burn  as  they  drink  the  overflowing  of  the  day- 
spring.  And  in  this  tabernacling  of  tbe  unendu- 
rable sun  with  men,  through  the  shadows  of  the 
firmament,  God  would  seem  to  set  forth  the  stoop- 
ing of  His  own  majesty  to  men  upon  the  throne 
of  the  firmament.  As  the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds, 
and  the  Inhabiter  of  eternity,  we  cannot  behold 
Him;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and  the  Pre- 
server of  men,  those  heavens  are  indeed  His  dwell- 
ing-place. '  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
stool.' And  all  those  passings  to  and  fro  of  fruit- 
ful shower  and  grateful  shade,  and  all  those  visions 
of  silver  palaces  built  about  the  horizon,  and  voices 
of  moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders,  and 
glories  of  coloured  robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to 
deepen  in  our  hearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinct- 
ness, and  dearness  of  the  simple  words,  '  Our  Fa- 
ther, which  art  in  heaven.'  " 
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Erroneous  and  hurtful  opinions  respecting  the 
presence  and  value  of  the  coloured  population  in 
the  United  States,  continue  to  be  much  more  gene- 
rally entertained  among  our  citizens  than  we  should 
expect  in  a  people  so  well  informed,  and  usually 
so  slirewd  in  the  promotion  of  their  sell-interest.  It 
shows  the  power  of  educational  bias,  and  the  ex' 
ceeding  difficulty  with  which  wide-spread  and  long' 
cherished  notions  that  minister  to  the  self-esteem  of 
a  proud  and  dominant  class,  are  eradicated  or  1 
in  abeyance. 

Because  the  superior  intelligence  and  power  of 
the  whites  have  been  prostituted,  for  centuries,  to 
enforce  a  tyrannical,  degrading  and  barbarous  ser 
vitude  upon  the  descendants  of  African  savages, 
stolen  from  their  native  land,  and  brought  here  to 
labour  and  live  like  the  beasts  that  perish  ; 
that  this  cruel  and  inhuman  bondage  has  paralyzed 
the  energies,  and  dwarfed  the  intellect  of  the  great 
body  of  its  victims,  the  opinion  has  been  proraul 
gated,  and  now  widely  prevails,  being  accepted  by 
politicians,  legislators  and  the  thousands  who  rarely 
give  any  such  subject  serious  examination,  that  it 
is  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  the 
government  to  prevent  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa, — athletic,  enduring  and  docile  labourers 
as  they  are  known  to  be, — as  they  throw  off  the 
shackles  which  have  so  long  crippled  them,  from 
spreading  throughout  the  country  ;  and  that  it 
wise  to  induce  or  force  them  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, and  rid  those  parts  of  the  land  of  their  pre 
sence,  where  they  have  for  a  century,  and  do  yet 
compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring,  pro- 
ducing class. 

Such  a  course  appears  to  us  to  require  only  a 
statement  of  it  in  plain  terms  to  demonstrate  its 
absurdity.  To  propose  to  drive  out  of  a  commu 
uity,  notoriously  addicted  to  the  acquirement  and 
love  of  wealth,  four  millions  of  sturdy  hard-work 
ing  members  of  it,  or  to  refuse  to  allow  any  portion 
of  them  to  come  freely  into  any  part  of  that  com- 
muuit^'s  territory,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  la 
hour,  while  every  year's  experience  teaches  that 
that  labour  is  needed,  and  may  be  made  more  and 
more  profitable,  merely  because  their  skin  is  of 
darker  hue  than  that  of  those  called  white,  and 
that  popular  ignorance  has  branded  them  as  an  in 
ferior  race,  is  so  contrary  to  the  polijy  proven,  by 
the  teaching  of  history,  to  be  wise  and  profitable, 


and  so  opposed  to  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
that  its  advocacy  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ' 
round  of  inveterate,  unreasoning  prejudice,  ignor-  '. 
ing  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  preventing  ' 
the  perception  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country;  1 
bile  it  sets  at  naught  the  precepts  and  commands  ' 
of  the  gospel.  ' 

It  is  a  great  favour  for  the  United  States  that  ; 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  and 
under  which  they  are  likely  to  be  placed  for  many  * 
years  to  come,  render  it  impossible  to  carry  out,  to  i 
any  great  extent,  the  various  schemes  on  trial,  or  ' 
proposed,  for  depriving  the  country  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  working  population.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ' 
that  before  any  perceptible  diminution  of  their  num- 
ber can  be  effected,  those  now  held  as  slaves  will 
ave  become  established  on  the  soil  they  till,  as  free 
labourers;  and  that  ere  long  self-interest  will 
break  down  the  barriers,  that  have  been  erected  by 
several  of  the  States,  to  keep  out  a  class,  whose 
help  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  prime  sources  of  national 
wealth. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  the  present  time 
to  advert  to  this  subject  as  connected  with  poli- 
tical economy,  interesting  as  that  connection  is, 
but  rather  to  glance  at  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  present  degraded  condition,  in- 
tellectually, of  our  coloured  population,  giving  rise 
to  the  false  and  vicious  notion  of  their  being  an  in- 
ferior race;  and  also  to  notice  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence, brought  incidentally  before  the  public,  of 
their  capacity  for  moral  and  mental  improvement, 
and  tlie  rapidity  with  which  that  improvement  man- 
ifests iticlf  whenever  the  surrounding  circumstances 
are  favourable  thereto. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge that  the  many  theories  broached  at  different 
times,  by  men — some  of  tbem  erudite  and  philoso- 
phical— to  account  for  the  origin  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  negro,  based  upon  the  assumption  of  his 
being  of  a  different  race  from  the  Caucasian,  are 
very  generally  discarded,  and  men  of  science,  as 
well  as  the  less  profound  thinkers,  are  mostly  con- 
tent with  accepting  the  truth  of  the  plain  declara- 
tion in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  God  "  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Men  are  sometimes  so  bent 
upon  exhibiting  their  profundity  or  their  research, 
by  looking  afar  off  for  the  causes  of  striking  effects 
generally  observed,  but  not  as  generally  investi- 
gated or  understood,  that  they  overlook  the  plain 
and  more  simple  explanation,  afforded  by  events  of 
every-day  occurrence  bearing  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  satisfy  those  of  less  penetrating 
vision.  We  are  persuaded  that  something  like  this 
is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mental 
and  organic  inferiority  of  the  negro,  and  the  various 
far-fetched  theories  to  account  for  it. 

Man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  body  and 
soul ;  the  one  material  and  perishing,  the  other 
spiritual  and  immortal.  What  either  matter  or 
spirit  may  be  in  its  essence  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  created  them  ;  but  it  has  pleased  Him  in  the 
formation  of  man,  to  bring  them  into  such  intimate 
and  perfect  union,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discri- 
minate with  certainty  the  point  where  they  cease  to 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  In  consequence  of 
this  union,  every  intelligent  act  which  we  perform 
requires  the  agency  of  both  body  and  mind,  and 
as  the  latter  obtains  all  its  perceptions  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  through  the  former,  it  must  needs  be 
that  it  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  things 
around  it,  as  well  as  by  the  corporeal  medium 
through  which  it  perceives  them. 

Though  all  men  are  in  this  respect  composed 
alike,  yet  it  is  probable  no  two   are  exactly  the 
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me  in  respect  to  their  mental  and  corporeal  com-  In  other  cases,  where  the  physical  derangement 
iinents  ;  nevertheless  the  most  degraded  slave  who  was  discovered,  and  the  proper  remedial  measures 
isses  all  his  time  in  the  humblest  drudgery,  pos-  adopted,  the  mind  regained  its  original  vigour,  its 
sses  a  soul  endowed  with  faculties  precisely  simi-  long  cherished  aflections  and  its  former  enjoyments, 
r  in  character — though  it  may  not  be  in  power — |  as  the  disease  was  removed,  and  the  health  of  the 
ith  those  which  in  the  man  of  high  cultivation  body  established.  There  can  be  no  more  striking 
ave  enabled  him  to  explore  the  heights  and  depths!  evidence  of  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and  body, 
"science,  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  world  ;l  and  their  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  in  con- 


bile  the  latter  exercises  and  manifests  his  intcl- 
ctual  power  in  and  through  a  body  possessing  no 
•eater  number  of  senses  than  that  of  the  slave,  and 
[ibject  to  the  same  infirmities,  wants,  passions,  and 
jaysiological  laws  as  his. 

The  potent  influence — unceasing  throughout  life — 
;hich  the  mind  and  body  exercise  upon  each  other, 
i  well  known  by  all  who  observe  the  working  of 
;eir  own  composite  systems,  or  have  occasion  to 
bcome  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
'  others.  Where  the  two  co-operate  harmoniously, 
,e  may  hardly  be  aware  how  entirely  dependent 
iCy  are  upon  each  other  ;  but  when  the  healthful 
Illation  is  violently  or  persistently  destroyed,  we 
(e  the  most  extraordinary  consequences  often  re- 

It.  Emotions  of  joy  or  grief  suddenly  called 
rth  by  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  commu- 
3ation    of  unexpected    tidings,   have    repeatedly 

used  death.  Sorrow,  unduly  indulged,  impairs 
,e  nervous  system,  deranges  the  digestion,  and 
!metimes  so  nearly  arrests  the  assimilation  of  food 

to  result  in  slow  starvation  ;  while  fear  has  been 
liiovrn  to  stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  to  change 
(e  colour  of  the  hair,  or  to  produce  a  copious 
'laption,  like  warts,  over  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
be  of  the  body.  Every  observant  physician  sees 
instant  evidence  of  how  much  the  mind  has  to 
.  with  the  presence,  the  force  and  the  cure  of  the 
jseases  his  patients  sufl'er  under. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  how  slight  a  devia- 
vn  from  bodily  health,  and  sometimes  merely 
mi  long  continued  habits,  will  at  once  interfere 
ith  the  ordinary  moods  and  force  of  the  mind,  so 

I  sometimes  completely  to  metamorphose  the  cha- 
pter. Living  upon  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
:|)d  weakens  the  mental  perceptions,  and  otten  in- 
?ces  melancholy :    the    indulgence    in    aleoliolic 

Sulantsor  narcotics,  soon  gives  rise  to  a  state  of 
imy,  incoherent  vagaries,  often  followed  by  fu- 
:iU3  excitement  or  maudlin  stupidity.  A  blow  on 
;3  head  has  repeatedly  changed  the  whole  percep- 
ns,  taste  and  intellectual  capabilities,  obliterating 
::  consciousness  of  previously  acquired  knowledge, 
ild  destroying  all  sense  of  moral  accountability 
Ip  have  ourselves  repeatedly  seen  instances  where 
iin  and  women  of  strong  minds,  well  developed 
:  education,  and  stored  with  diversified  kuowl- 
!ije,  under  the  continued  pressure  of  bodily  dis- 
ijie,  have  lost  the  use  of  their  rea;^on,  became  vio- 
jtly  passionate  or  causelessly  distressed,  intole- 
)t  of  the  presence  of  their  dearest  relatives  or 
!nds,  ceased  to  recollect  past  events,  and  gradu- 
y  sunk  into  imbecility,  ending  in  idiocy.  Where 
i  physical  cause  of  these  phenomena;  was  too  oc- 
:,t  to  be  discovered,  or  it  was  not  relieved  by  the 
);ans  employed,  the  eye  gradually  parted  with  its; 
'|k  of  intelligence   and  became  dull  and   heavy,] 

II  muscles  of  the  face  were  relaxed  or  distorted, 
itl  ceased  to  express  any  emotion,  or  even  the 
I'sence  of  mind,  and  the  whole  person  indicated 
i|t  the  spiritual  existence  was  no  longer  capable 
'laanifesting  its  presence  and  endowments  through 
f  body  to  which  it  was  joined.  Still  life  went  on 
ilhout  interest  in  anything  passing  around,  but 
i|hout  suffering ;  all  the  organs,  except  the  brain, 
ilforming  their  functions  uncomplainingly.  These 
iiults  were  the  same,  whether  the  original  cause 
lithe  change  operated  primarily  on  the  mind  and 
|oudarily  on  the  body,  or  vice  vtrsi. 


stituting  man  as  he  exists  in  this  world,  than  such 
transformations  of  character  as  we  have  adverted 
to,  and  others  often  witnessed,  where  from  the  same 
causes  the  diffident  and  taciturn  become  bold  and 
talkative,  the  modest,  indelicate  and  wanton,  and 
the  religious,  irreverent  and  profane.  With  these 
well-known  facts  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  inflicted  on  the  slaves  of 
our  Southern  States  from  one  generation  to  another, 
it  seems  little  worth  while  to  look  for  any  other  cause 
of  the  present  general  mental  inferiority  of  these 
children  of  Africa,  than  the  powerful  influence  of 
that  treatment  and  their  mode  of  life,  acting  upon 
both  body  and  mind  throughout  the  whole  term  of 
their  existence  upon  earth. 

The  most  essential  feature  in  our  system  of  sla- 
very has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  that  as  the 
slave,  as  a  human  being,  was  endowed  by  his 
Maker,  with  the  faculties  of  a  man,  which  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  might  become  so  far  deve- 
loped as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  his  rigbts 
as  a  man,  and  successfully  struggle  to  obtain  them, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  keep  hiiu  as 
a  mere  working  machine,  dispossessed  of  every 
right,  but  such  as  he  obtained  in  common  with  the 
ox  or  the  horse  that  he  worked  with,  and  content 
with  the  coarse,  and  often  insufficient  food  and  the 
rough  clothing  provided  for  him  ;  that  his  mind 
should  be  called  into  action  as  little  as  possible — 
no  more  than  was  necessary  to  enable  him  tj  per- 
form his  daily  task — that  every  ray  of  light  which 
might  stimulate  and  strengthen  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties should  be  carefully  excluded  from  him;  that  his 
mental  emotions  and  his  natural  affections  should  be 
constantly  disregarded  or  crushed  out ;  and  that  he 
should  be  invariably  taught  to  believe  he  was  of  a 
race  so  far  inferior  to  his  master,  that  to  administer 
to  that  master's  wants  or  pleasure  it  was  right  and 
proper  he  should  labour  and  suffer  through  life  un- 
ceasingly, and  without  profit  to  himself,  and  aspire 
to  little  if  any  higher  position  than  the  beast  that 
perisheth.  To  render  this  policy  more  effectual  in 
attaining  the  end  desired,  the  system  clothed  the 
master  with  absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  and 
taught  him  that  his  slave  must  enjoy  no  family 
ties  which  should  not  be  broken  at  his  pleasure, 
and  that  the  utmost  amount  of  labour  might  be 
extorted  from  male  or  female  by  the  lash  ;  while 
faults,  whether  real  or  supposed,  were  to  be  visited 
by  the  most  cruel  and  brutalizing  punishment. 
Thus  have  the  minds  of  the  poor  slaves  been  kept 
continuously  in  darkness  and  gross  ignorance  ;  the 
bodies  connected  with  those  minds  have  been  con- 
signed by  those  who  claimed  to  own  them,  to  ex- 
hausting toil  and  suffering,  while  their  food  and 
raiment,  their  domestic  and  social  relations,  their 
barbarous  punishments  and  hopeless  abasement, 
have  all  combined  to  render  many  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  undeveloped  or  obtuse,  to 
stunt  their  intellect,  and  to  shut  out  all  ambition  if 
not  all  hope  to  rise  above  the  wretched  lot  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed. 

Now,  if  our  own  consciousness  teaches  us  that 
external  circumstances,  or  bodily  sensations,  so 
greatly  influence  our  own  mood,  and  modify  our 
capacity  for  mental  exertion;  if  comparatively  trans- 
ient emotions  or  slight  physical  derangements  often 
produce  such  entire  changes  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mind,  and  in  character,  among  those  origi- 


nally endowed  with  strong  intellectual  powers,  well 
trained  and  highly  cultivated,  as  we  know  they  do, 
reducing  those  highly  gifted  to  stolid  imbecility  or 
moping  idiocy,  what  other  effect  could  be  expected 
from  a  system  of  slavery,  such  as  that  carried  out 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Southern 
States,  upon  the  mental  powers  and  physical  or- 
ganization of  the  descendants  of  kidnapped  savages, 
than  what  they  now  exhibit,  and  for  which  they 
are  taunted  as  being  an  inferior  race  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  surprising,  that  under  the  circumstances,  so 
many  among  this  crushed  and  down  trodden  people 
have  shown  so  much  mental  vigor  and  manly  de- 
portment as  have  been  displayed  by  them? 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  rapid  improve- 
ment made  by  our  colored  population  when  placed 
under  favourable  circumstances,  which  is  the  co- 
rollory  of  the  truth  of  the  views  we  have  been  pre- 
senting. The  closest  investigation  made  in  places 
where,  when  free,  they  most  congregate,  shows  that 
they  are  generally  moral,  industrious  and  self-sup- 
porting, glad  to  obtain  instruction,  and  apt  in  ac- 
quiring literary  knowledge,  willing  to  do  their 
share  in  bearing  the  public  burdens,  and  rightly 
solicitous  to  perform  all  the  duties,  as  well  as  share 
in  all  the  riglits  of  good  citizens.  This  has  been 
conclusively  shown  to  be  the  case  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  examination  made  a  few  years  ago  into  the 
condition  of  its  colored  inhabitants,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  by  similar  inquiries  made  by  other  bo- 
dies. The  statistics  published  by  them  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  statement,  and  afford  ample  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  if  once  freed  from  the  de- 
pressing, injurious,  and  unjust  prejudice  of  the 
whites  around  them,  and  allowed  to  enter  the 
arena  of  life  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with  the 
same  privileges  as  others,  they  would,  in  the  course 
of  no  very  long  time,  give  suflScient  evidence  of 
their  mental  as  well  as  their  physical  ability  to 
prove  they  are  no  inferior  race. 

The  length  of  our  remarks  will  not  allow  our 
dilating  upon  this  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  this 
interesting  subject,  and  we  will  merely  subjoin  two 
extracts  showing  that  this  good  work  of  mental 
and  moral  improvement  is  going  on  quite  as  fast 
as  we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  many  are  aware. 

The  first  is  taken  from  a  communication  in  the 
Christian  Recorder,  relating  to  the  progress  of 
education  in  Ohio.  "  The  colored  teachers  of  Ohio 
are  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest.  In  1860 
they  convened  at  Xenia  and  formed  the  Teachers' 
Association.  Their  first  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  Springfield  in  1862.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Cincinnati,  commencing  on  the  25th  of 
December,  and  will  continue  in  session  three 
days.  The  object  of  this  association  is  nothing 
less  than  the  elevation  of  our  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden people,  and  the  education  of  Ohio's  14,000 
colored  youth.  The  work  is  a  vast  one.  Yet  will- 
ing hearts  and  strong  hands  can  do  it.  Already 
the  number  of  colored  schools  in  Ohio  is  168  ;  the 
number  of  colored  teachers,  160.  During  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  the  number  of  our  schools  and 
the  number  of  our  teachers  has  rapidly  increased. 
Our  schools  are  now  better  organized  and  better 
attended  ;  our  teachers  are  better  qualified  and 
more  in  earnest." 

The  following  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  State 
of  religion  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  that  district.  "  In  Washington,  the  col- 
ored people  number  now  some  12,000,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  population.  As  a  community, 
they  compare  most  favorably  with  the  poor  labor- 
ing class  of  this  city  or  any  city.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which 
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they  have  long  struggled,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
progress  which  they  have  made  in  knowledge,  in 
comforts  of  living,  and  the  true  christian  virtues. 
They  have  eleven  evangelical  churches  in  Wash- 
ington. Each  church  has  its  sabbath-school,  and 
there  is  in  connection  with  almost  every  church  a 
day  school,  where  their  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  where  they  learn  Geography  and 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  History.  The  result  is 
that  almost  all  the  colored  children  in  our  city  are 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. They  have  accomplished  this  entirely  by 
their  own  money  and  energy,  while  they  have 
been  paying  taxes  to  support  the  public  schools  of 
our  city,  where  white  children  alone  are  admitted. 
Some  of  the  colored  people  have  accumulated 
wealth  by  their  industry.  Not  a  few  live  in 
their  own  houses,  most  comfortably  furnished,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  are  among  the  most  orderly, 
moral  and  religious  of  our  population." 

SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  23d  ult.  The  news 
of  M'Clellan's  removal  created  considerable  excitement 
in  England.  It  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  South 
in  Liverpool  as  decidedly  favorable  to  the  secessionists. 
In  London  it  caused  a  depression  in  American  securities. 
A  steamer  recenily  left  Liverpool  during  a  dense  fog, 
having  on  board  600  tons  of  arms,  Ac,  for  the  rebels. 
The  Glasgow  Morning  Journal  says  :  "  The  fleet  of  first 
class  steamers  that  have  been  purchased  in  this  country 
for  running  the  blockade,  are  leaving  gradually."  The 
fast  steamer  Douglas,  hitherto  running  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  been  sold  for  that  purpose. 
The  London  Times  and  Post  reply  to  Secretary  Seward's 
reflections  on  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  emphatically 
deny  that  there  are  any  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  Saturday  Review  thinks  that 
Napoleon  has  movements  on  foot  which  do  not  appear 
on  the  surface  of  his  mediation  scheme,  and  says  that 
the  express  mention  of  the  name  "  Confederate  States," 
which  they  selected  for  themselves,  virtually  involves  a 
recognition,  and  the  proposal  of  an  armistice  implies 
an  opinion  which  may  shortly  be  altered  into  languagi 
more  intelligible  than  words.  The  article  hints  at  a 
probable  alliance  with  the  Southern  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Emperor's  designs  on  Mexico.  The  Liver^ 
pool  markets  without  material  change.  The  elections 
in  Greece  were  to  commence  on  the  8ih  and  close  oi 
the  10th  inst.  It  was  believed  in  England  that  Prince 
Alfred  would  be  chosen  by  the  Greeks  for  their  king 
The  payments  for  Indian  cotton  are  becoming  very  heavy 
the  last  steamer  for  Bombay  took  out  over  a  million  o 
pounds  sterling. 

The  French  army  in  Mexico  has  taken  possession  of 
Jalapa.     An  attack  on  Puebla  is  contemplated. 

United  States. — Congress. — Resolutions  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  have  been  presented  in  both  Houses.  One 
which  was  proposed  by  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
postponed  for  further  consideration,  will  probably  give 
rise  to  considerable  discussion.  It  denounces  as  guilty 
of  a  high  crime,  any  person  in  the  Executive  or  Legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  who  shall  propose  to 
make  peace,  or  shall  accept  or  advise  the  acceptance  of 
any  such  proposition,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  in- 
tegrity and  entire  unity  of  the  United  Slates  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  The  resolution 
of  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  proposing  a  convention  of  the 
States,  and  which  is  pending  from  the  last  session,  will 
soon  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentatives.  A  bill  to  indemnify  the  President  and  other 
persons,  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  has 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  45.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  such  suspensions,  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments, shall  be  confirnicd  and  made  valid.  It  also  con- 
fers upon  the  President  the  power  to  declare  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  whenever,  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  he  may  judge  the  pub- 
lic safety  requires  it. 

The  Army. — The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, says  that  420,000  new  troops  are  already  in  the 
field  under  the  last  calls  of  the  President,  and  332.000 
of  this  number  have  volunteered  for  three  years  or  dur- 
in '  the  war. 


Irginia. — The  situation  of  the   two   hostile   armies 
near  Fredericksburg  is  unchanged.     With  the  exception 
of  scouting  parties,  which  cross  the  river  rapidly  for  a 
forage,  and  return  in  the  same  hasty  manner,  there  art 
"to  be  no  bodies  of  the  rebel  troops  north  of  th» 
Rappahannock.    In  Gen.  Dix's  department  there  hasbeen 
successful  movement  from  Suffolk  against  the  rebels, 
ho  were  driven  across  the  Blackwater.     The  Peters- 
burg Express  says,  that  the  Federal  forces   at  Sufl'olk, 
ber  33,000,  and  fears  an  attack  on  Weldon  to  cut 
off  the  railway   communication.     Late  accounts    from 
Richmond  represent  that  the  city  has  within  and  around 
it,  a  force  of  40,000  men,  which  was  fast  being  aug- 
mented.    Five  powerful  gun  boats  have  been  finished 
e,  and  another  was  in  the  course   of  construction. 
Chester  has  been  visited  by  Gen.  Geary  with  a  force 
of  3300  men.     Some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  rebel  con- 
scripts,   who   claimed  protection,  set  at  liberty.     Gen. 
Geary,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  then  returned  to  Harpers 
Ferry.     The  Legislature  of  Western  Virginia  is  in  ses- 
sion at  Wheeling      The  Governor's  message  endorses  the 
emancipation  policy  of  the  President.     The  Senate  has 
passed  a  preamble  and  resolution,  which  it  is  expected, 
will  also  pass  the  House  of  Representatives,  censuring 
U.  S.  Senator  Carlile  for  his  failure  to  sustain  the  legiti- 
mate eflbrts  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  for  opposing  the  admission  of  Western  Virginia 
into  the  Union  as  a  new  State.     The  resolution  requests 
Carlile  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  South  H'e«(.— The  Memphis  papers  say  that  Gen. 
Holmes  crossed  from  Arkansas  to  Mississippi  at  Vicks- 
burg  last  week,  with  a  large  rebel  army,  estimated  at 
40,000  men.  The  guerillas  were  still  very  troublesome 
and  destructive  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis.  The  forces  of 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  continued  moving  south- 
ward as  rapidly  as  the  state  of  the  roads  would  permit, 
the  rebels  retreating  before  them.  On  the  3rd  inst..  Gen. 
Grant  was  at  Oxford,  and  Gen.  Sherman  at  Wyatt,  Miss. 
Grenada,  Miss.,  was  taken  a  few  days  ago  bv  an  expedi- 
tion which  left  Helena,  Ark.,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Harvy.  It  landed  seventeen  miles  below  Helena, 
and  marched  upon  Greneda,  which  was  surrendered 
without  opposition.  The  rebels  burned  the  locomotives 
and  cars  on  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  left  the  town.  In  Tennessee,  the 
rebels  have  gained  a  victory  of  considerable  importance 
On  the  7th  inst.,  a  brigade,  consisting  of  several  regi 
ments  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  troops,  stationed  at  Hartsville, 
was  surprised  and  captured  after  a  slight  resistance,  by 


4,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $2,112,815.     The  de 

:nt  has  not  been  for  many  years  so  nearly  seh 

ling.     In  1860  the  deficiency  was  S5,656,705,  an 

1,  §4,557,462.     The  number  of  dead  letters  re  | 

ceived  and   examined  during  the  year,  was   2,282,0U' 

The  whole  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States  r 

28,875,  of  which  there  are  in  the  loyal  states  anddisi 

cts,  10.973,  and  in  the  insurrectionary  States  and  dis 

cts,  8,902.  i 

Fiihlic  Lands. — During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Sixt  i 

month  30th,  1862,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  currec; 

fiscal  year,  there  were  sold  for  cash,  154,258  acres,  pro' 

ducing  $137,476.      During   the   same   period,    712,061 

acres  have  been  located  with  bounty   land   warrants' 

1,133,898  acres  have  been  certified  under  railroad  grant' 

made  by  Congress,  and  24,316  acres  have  been  cenifie  . 

to  different  States  as  swamp  lands.     The  public  lands  foi 

agricultural  purposes  will  no  longer  be  a  source  ofreve 

nue.     The  inducements  to  settlements  presented  by  th; 

Homestead  law,    will   preclude   extended   sales.      Th 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his   report,  points  to  th  \ 

mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  revenni. 

and  expresses  the  opinion  that  with  proper  legisl.atioi 

they  would  produce  a  very  large  sum.  ' 

Patent  Office. — During  the  year  ending  Ninth  mont, 

30lh  last,  there  were  received  5,302  applications  for  pa  ' 

ents,  of  which  3,522  were  granted. 

r/if/'fnancfi.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimat; 
the  total  public  disbursements  for  the  year  endingSixl' 
month  30th,  1863,  at  §788,558,77".  The  receipts  acta  ' 
and  estimated,  under  existing  laws,  for  the  same  perio, 
are  expected  to  be  $511,646,260 ;  leaving  a  deficit  to  f 
provided  for  of  §276,912,517.  He  recommends  thalth^ 
sum  should  be  obtained  by  loans,  without  increasii 
the  issue  of  United  States  notes  beyond  the  amount  no; 
fixed  by  law,  unless  a  clear  public  exigency  shall  d  i 
mand  it.  He  recommends  also,  the  organization  of  ban'' 
ing  associations,  for  the  improvement  of  the  publ' 
credit,  and  for  the  supply  to  the  people  of  a  safe  ai' 
uniform  currency.  The  public  debt  will  be  swelled,  a  | 
cording  to  the  Secretary's  estimate,  to  §1,122,279.403  l| 
Sixth  month  30th,  next.  The  average  rate  of  interest; 
four  and  three-fifths  per  cent.  If  the  war  should  co 
tinue  another  year,  the  Secretary  thinks  the  debt  w' 
probably  be  increased  to  §1,744,685,586  by  Sixth  moD 
30th,  1864.  I 

New  I  or*.— Mortality  last  week,  320.  1 

P/ii/arff/pAw,— Mortality  last  week,  218.  Duringt, 
Eleventh  month,  about  ten  inches  of  snow  fell,  andov^ 


rebel  force  commanded  by  the  active  and  daring  John  five  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  and  snow  water.  T 
lorgan.  Morgan  also  attacked  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Fry  Imean  temperature  of  the  month  was  45.52,  which  is  6; 
,  Gallatin,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     Gallatin   higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year. 


thirty  miles  and  Hartsville  forty  miles,  north- 
east from  Nashville. 

Effects  of  the  War  in  the  North  West.— Tbe  Chicago 
Tribune,  one  of  the  most  earnest  Administration  papers 
in  the  country,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
in  the  north-west.  In  Southern  Indiana,  Southern  and 
Central  Illinois,  the  greater  portion  of  Iowa,  and  all  of 
Missouri,  agricultural  produce  is  worth  next  to  nothing; 
while  all  over  the  West,  the  price  of  cloth,  of  sugar,  of 
molasses,  of  salt,  of  iron — all  the  great  neces,=aries  of 
farm  and  household  economy,  save  only  breadstuffs  and 
meat  for  man  and  food  for  animals — have,  in  some  cases 
doubled,  in  others  quadrupled  in  price.  In  the  localities 
that  we  have  mentioned,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn  will 
not  buy  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  three  bushels  of  corn,  or 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  only  equal  in  market  value  a  pound 
of  coffee.  Cotton  cloths  and  coarse  woolen  fabrics — 
articles  wholly  indispensable  among  farmers — are  sold 
at  enormous  figures.  In  large  districts  of  the  country, 
the  bushel  of  wheat  that  would  once  buy  six  yards  of 
coarse  muslin  is  now  paid  for  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the 
same  goods.  While  this  is  true  of  merchandize,  the 
prices  of  labor  have  increased  so  enormously,  that  on 
thousands  of  farms  the  corn  grown  crop  is  not  worth 
the  bare  cost  of  gathering  and  preparing  it  for  a  market. 

South  Carolina. — Governor  Pickens,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature,  urges  the  support  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  in  measures  for  the  common  defence.  He 
forbears,  in  view  of  the  crisis,  to  object  to  the  conscript 
law,  though  he  thinks  it  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  alludes  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  State  Guard,  to  be  composed  of  youths 
under  eighteen,  and  men  over  forty-five,  for  police  duty. 
He  says  the  State  has  furnished  42,000  Confederate 
troops,  besides  eight  regiments  for  coast  defence. 

IhePost  Office  Department. — The  revenue  during  the 
year  ending  Sixth  month  30th  last,  amounted  to  §9,012,- 
549,  being  only  about  $50,000  less  than  was  derived 


It  is  commanded  '^■'°™  ''"  ""^  States  of  the  Union  during  the  previous,  and  writes  a  good  hand.     Enqi 

'  'r».ar        Thft  pYnpniiitiirpfi  fnr  thft  t-'Mmp  nerind  wprp  <R1  1  -'  '%(i\  Arch  Street. 


year.     The  expenditures  for  the  tame  period  were  $11 


The  Markets,  ^c— The  following  were  the  qnotatic. 
on  tbe  8th  inst.  New  York. — Money  easy  at  5  a  6  j. 
cent,  on  call.  Premium  for  gold,  3U.  U.S.  six  I, 
cents.  104.  Seven-thirty  Treasury  notes,  103i,  a  H 
Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  §37,662,868.  Cottd 
66  cts.  a  67  cts.  for  middlings;  Chicago  spring  whei 
§1.20  a  §1.28;  amber  Iowa,  §1.35  a  §1.36;  western  r 
§1.41  a  §1.44  ;  Michigan,  §1.44  a  §1.46  ;  barley,  §1  . 
a  §1.45;  mixed  corn,  75  cts. ;  yellow,  77  cts.;  oats, 
cts.  a  68  cts.  Baltimore.— ^ei  wheat,  §1.45  a  §1.^' 
new  corn,  74  cts.  a  75  cts.  Philadelphia. — Prime  r 
wheat,  §1.50;  Kentucky  white  wheat,  §1,85  ;  rye,  96  (< 
a  98  cts. ;  old  yellow  corn,  78  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  new  co' 
71  cts. ;  oats,  42  cts.;  barley,  §1,50. 


RECEIPTS.  1 

Received  from  Mary  M.  Applegate,  N.  J.,  §4,  vols. 

and   36;  from   William  Wright,  C.  W..  §5,  being  $4 

vols.  36  and  37,  and  §1  for  postage ;  from  Phebe  Pari , 

Pa.,  §2,  vol.  36. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Commillee,  who  have  chfls 
of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  H 
there  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  the  Twelfth  mouth* 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  eit 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  - 
struction,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  e^- 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  r 

venth-day,  the  20th  of  the  month.  ; 

Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1802.  Joel  Etams,  Clerl 

NOTICE. 
A  situation  is  wanted  for  a  youth,  (a  member.)  at  t 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  has  had  a   good  i 


ire  at  this  cflicc  ■ 
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From  "Tlie  Leisure  Uour." 

The  Neff  Drainage  for  Loniion. 
iVhoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  perambulating 
idon  and  its  suburbs  any  time  for  these  two 
|rs  past  and  more,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  en- 
ntered  from  time  to  time  an  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
iss  of  more  than  ordinary  character.  In  town 
jhas  found  the  highway  heaped  with  Cordilleras 
play,  and  the  footways  encumbered  with  moun- 
us  of  brick,  for  the  half  mile  together;  and 
jjn  extending  his  walks  beyond  the  remotest  su- 
bs, he  has  met  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
\u  fields — always  attended  by  swarms  of  nav- 
';  and  workers  in  brick  and  mortar,  of  labour- 
and  overlookers,  whom  the  earth  swallows 
|and  vomits  forth  at  regular  intervals,  for  a  sea- 
j  of  greater  or  less  duration — and  then  they 
lish  altogether,  leaving  no  visible  sign  or  token 
,heir  labours.  One  day  last  summer,  we  came 
in  an  army  of  these  moles  busily  at  work  far 
|iy  in  the  northern  meadows,  in  the  act  of  dig- 
g  a  broad  burrow  deep  down  under  the  bed  of 
New  Iliver,  whose  channel  they  had  diverted 
the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  but  the  other  day 
it  some  thousand  of  them  were  mining  for  a 
j;k  or  so,  and  burning  bricks  enough  to  build  a 
f  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  foot  of  Ilighgate  Hill ; 
i.  now  they  have  all  vanished  from  both  places 
:e,  and  left  behind  them  no  observable  memorial 
their  doings.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  si- 
jltaneously  throughout  the  whole  circumference, 
I  centre  too,  of  the  modern  Babylon,  to  the 
Bt  temporary  obstruction  and  inconvenience, 
Ire  is  no  doubt,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
[ts  thus  summarily  invaded  and  as  it  were 
bed  inside  outwards  ;  yet  to  the  great  final  ad- 

E'lge,  let  us  hope,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all 
nt  and  future  dwellers  in  the  vast  and  ever- 
basing  metropolis. 

phe  old  drains  have  been  for  years  incompetent 
the  function  they  have  to  perform  ;  and,  indo- 
Idont  of  the  fact  that  they  poisoned  the  river, 
jy  were  a  nuisance,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  and 
\.n  fatal.  An  enormous  proportion  of  the  ground 
jwhich  London  stands  is  so  low,  that  the  drains 
Iconnection  with  the  houses  empty  themselves 
|>  the  river  at  a  level  considerably  below  high- 
Mr  mark.  In  some  places  the  outfall  is  so  low, 
jt  it  is  stopped  by  the  tide  for  sixteen  hours  out 
|ho  twenty-four;  in  other  places  it  is  still  wor.se, 
I  stoppage  enduring  for  twenty  hours  out  of 


twenty-four.  During  all  these  hours  of  every  day, 
the  sewers  in  these  localities  are  a  sealed  up  mass 
of  waste  matter,  which,  accumulating  with  its  own 
flow,  and  being  forced  back  by  the  rising  tide,  not 
only  sends  forth  poisonous  blasts  of  the  foulest  air 
into  the  streets  and  dwellings,  but  frequently  over- 
flows in  fluid  filth  into  the  cellars,  basement-floors, 
and  low-lying  garden-grounds  of  densely  populated 
districts.  The  health  of  these  neighbourhoods,  of 
course,  sufl'ers  in  proportion,  and  thousands  annu- 
ally sicken  and  die  of  fever  and  cholera,  whose 
lives  would  be  spared  were  the  drainage  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Independent,  too,  of  these  awful  de- 
fects, the  existing  drains,  owing  to  their  being  so 
long  hermetically  sealed  up  at  their  outlets,  are 
not  safe  to  enter.  It  has  happened  repeatedly 
that  men  who  have  gone  down  to  repair  them,  have 
not  come  up  again  alive,  and  that  others  who  went 
down  to  look  for  their  companions  have  not  come 
up  either.  In  some  cases,  the  refuse  from  factories 
or  chemical  works  has  filled  the  culverts  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  has  been  fata!  to  the  work- 
men entering  them,  and  in  others,  thousands  of  rats 
have  been  a,-phjxiutcd  from  the  same  cause,  and 
their  bodies  have  been  seen  swarming  forth  at  the 
outfall,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  There  is  a  class  of 
men  who  enter  the  sewers  with  lanterns,  to  rake  for 
what  they  can  find — taking  terriers  with  them  for 
protection  against  the  rats — and  remaining  within 
the  whole  day,  or  night,  as  the  tide  compels.  Some 
of  these  men  have  perished  in  their  dismal  prison, 
and  their  bones  have  been  picked  clean  by  the  le- 
gions of  hungry  rats.  Practically,  however,  the 
grand  objections  against  the  existing  drainage  are 
its  inefficiency,  which  is  most  evident  in  rainy  sea- 
sons and  sudden  floods,  and  the  fact  that  it  poisons 
the  river,  both  which  objections  it  is  expected  will 
be  met  by  the  system  of  drainage  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  carrying  out  of  an  effective  system  of  drain- 
age has  been  under  the  consideration  of  parliament 
at  various  times  since  the  year  1848,  and  the  pre- 
sent plan,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  appears 
to  comprise  the  best  practical  suggestions  of  scien- 
tific men  most  acquainted  with  the  subject.  From 
the  circumstance  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
area  of  London  lies  so  low  as  to  be  near  the  level 
of  the  Thames,  it  is  impossible  to  drain  the  whole 
surface  eflFectively  without  finding  a  much  deeper 
level  than  the  river  presents.  For  all  these  low- 
lying  districts,  therefore,  main  sewers  at  a  very  low 
level  are  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  re- 
ceive the  drainage  and  carry  it  eastward,  as  far 
as  Barking  Creek  on  the  north  bank,  and  to  Half- 
way Ileach  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames. 
From  the  low-level  sewers,  the  soil  will  have  to  be 
pumped  out  by  pumping  engines,  and  may  either 
be  received  in  reservoirs  for  deodorization  and  the 
formation  of  saleable  manure,  or  discharged  into 
the  river  at  a  point  so  far  from  the  metropolis  as 
to  leave  it  unpolluted.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  it, 
the  main  sewers  are  constructed  on  levels  high 
enough  to  render  the  drainage  self-acting,  so  that 
pumping  will  not  be  necessary. 


A  glance  at  the  annexed  plan,  [plan  omitted,] 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  sufficiently  accurate 
of  the  extent  of  the  works  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. It  will  be  seen  that  they  provide  for 
the  whole  of  the  area  under  the  metropolitan  juris- 
diction, with  an  extension  outside  that  area  on  the 
north-east  to  Barking  Creek,  and  that  they  consist 
of  a  number  of  main  drains  at  different  levels. 
In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  inclination,  some  of 
the  new  drains  dip  gradually  to  a  depth  below  the 
main  tunnels,  before  they  join  them.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  pumping  stations  will  be  erected,  and 
the  sewage  pumped  up  into  the  outfall  drains,  as 
fast  as  it  accumulates.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
storms  and  sudden  falls  of  heavy  rain,  or  thaws, 
by  outlets  (one  at  Kcnnington  and  another  at 
Depthford)  communicating  with  the  river,  and 
where  any  abnormal  deluge  from  the  clouds  will 
discharge  itself,  over  the  ordinary  flow  of  sewage,, 
into  the  Thames.  In  the  western  division,  extending 
as  to  the  river,  from  Queen's  Boad  nearly  to  Chis- 
wick,  as  the  level  of  the  ground  is  very  low,  there 
will  be  no  outfall  for  the  sewage,  but  the  drain  will 
converge  to  a  point  opposite  Battersea,  where  de- 
odorizing works  will  be  established,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  drains,  after  purification  (?),  be  discharged 
into  the  Thames.  We  can  but  regard  this  as  an 
undesirable  part  of  the  plan,  as  tending  to  per- 
petuate the  defilement  of  the  Thames. 

The  works  were  commenced  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1858,  and  it  was  then  anticipated  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of 
three  years.  Various  causes,  however,  such  as  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  materials,  strikes,  failures  of 
contractors,  etc.,  have  given  rise  to  unexpected  de- 
lays, and  he  would  be  a  bold  speculator  who  should 
pretend  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  the 
grand  undertaking  will  be  completed.  Meanwhile, 
the  contractors  appear  to  be  busy  enough ;  and  al- 
though they  do  work  underground,  they  make  at 
times  appalling  demonstrations  of  the  nature  of 
their  operations.  Never  was  such  a  demand  for 
bricks  made  before  upon  the  beds  of  London  clay 
— one  contractor  alone  buying  them  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  thousand  a  day. 

Pending  all  this  hard  work,  people  arc  speculat- 
ing as  to  the  probable  result  when  it  shall  be  fin- 
ished. It  seems  doubtful  whether,  with  the  gene- 
ral outlet  for  the  drainage  so  near  as  Barking 
Creek  and  a  little  below  Woolwich,  London  river 
will  be  really  freed  from  the  nuisance  which  at 
times  renders  it  intolerable.  The  tide  may  force 
it  all  back  in  a  half  diluted  state,  and  we  may  be 
little  the  better  for  all  the  money  we  shall  have 
spent.  The  original  proposition  was,  to  carry  the 
drainage  in  vast  tunnels  right  out  to  sea,  at  a  cost 
of  ten  millions  sterling;  but  it  is  questionable,  even 
if  the  money  were  forthcoming,  whether  that  plan 
would  answer  :  sea-water,  being  so  saturated  with 
salt,  will  not  take  up  other  matters  readily,  and, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  fallen  in  with  a  sewer 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  throws  ofi'  gaseous 
impurities  into  the  air.  The  drainage  of  London 
discharging  itself  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
might  prove  a  cordon  the  reverse  of  sanitary,  and  a 
terrible  plague  to  navigators.     What  is  wanted,  if 
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the  idea  of  deodorizing  and  consolidating  be  aban- 
doned, ia  that  tlie  sewage  be  conveyed  into  a  mass 
of  fresh  -water  sufficient  to  dissipate  its  noxious 
qualities  before  it  is  borne  back  by  the  tide.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  purification  by  dilution  is 
often  eifected  both  in  tidal  rivers  and  in  rivers  not 
tidal,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
dwellers  on  their  banks.  Thus,  the  drainage  of  the 
city  of  Bath  is  received  by  the  Avon  ;  but  an  anal- 
ysis of  its  waters  a  few  miles  below  the  city  differs 
in  no  important  degree  from  the  same  analysis  made 
a  mile  above  the  city,  before  a  particle  of  the  sew- 
age has  entered  the  river.  The  same  thing  was 
observed  at  Leicester,  when  analyses  of  the  water 
drawn  from  the  river  a  few  miles  above,  and  a  few 
miles  below  the  town,  were  made  by  a  well-known 
professor  for  stientifie  and  sanitary  ends.  It  would 
follow  that,  independent  of  anything  we  know  or 
can  calculate  upon,  there  is  a  purifying  power  in 
nature  continually  at  work,  which  compensates  the 
heedless  recklessness  of  man,  and  keeps  her  ma- 
chinery in  order,  and  that,  therefore,  with  the  most 
moderate  attention  on  his  part  to  the  requisitions 
of  cleanliness,  he  will  be  preserved  from  harm. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Diary  of  Samnel  Scott. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  peculiar  constitutional 
temperament  of  Samuel  Scott  influenced  him  to  set 
a  very  low  estimate  upon  his  growth  and  stability 
in  the  Truth,  and  often  to  take  very  humiliating 
■views  of  his  daily  walk  as  compared  with  the  per- 
fect example  set  by  his  blessed  Lord  and  Matter, 
yet  there  is  much  deeply  instructive  matter  con- 
tained in  the  diary  which  he  believed  himself  re- 
quired to  keep  for  some  years,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  was  published,  and  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Society.  In  reading  it  over  recently, 
we  have  been  impressed  with  the  peculiar  force  and 
general  application  of  some  of  the  views  and  feel- 
ings recorded,  and  believing  they  may  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  many  of  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  we  have  marked  them  for  insertion  in  its 
columns. 

In  the  memorial  concerning  him,  prepared  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Hartford,  his  friends  and 
fellow-members  say  : 

"This  our  beloved  friend  was  born  in  Grace- 
church  street,  London,  on  the  21st  of  the  Third 
month,  1719;  and,  as  appears  by  an  account  left 
in  writing  by  himself,  '  was,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  remarkably  favoured  with  a  divine  visi- 
tation; by  which  his  understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  the  great  beauty,  heavenly  order  and  economy 
of  a  truly  religious  life,  at  seasons  even  ravished 
his  soul:'  and  having  walked  in  conformity  thereto 
till  about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  then 
came  forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
his  gift  was  truly  edifying  and  convincing;  tending 
much  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  careless  and 
formal  professor  to  the  weighty  concerns  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

"  He  was  a  man  fearing  God  and  hating  covet- 
ousncss,  deep  in  divine  things,  of  a  humble  mind 
and  benevolent  disposition,  extensive  in  christian 
charity,  and  unfeigned  love  to  the  brethren;  very 
useful  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  among  us, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified  ;  yet  very  diffident 
of  himself,  ready  to  forgive,  and  seek  forgiveness 
even  of  the  meanest. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  we  were  fre 
quently  deprived  of  his  company  at  our  meetings, 
especially  those  for  discipline,  by  reason  of  the  pre 
valence  of  a  disorder  which  had  attended  him  for 
several  years  ;  notwithstanding  which  ho  was  often 
in  deep  travail  of  soul  for  the  restoration  of  inward 
rectitude,  not  only  among  us,  but  mankind  in  gonC' 


ral;  as  also  for  himself,  that  he  might  find  a  place 
of  rest  and  peace. 

"  A  few  days  before  his  decease,  being  in  a  ten- 
der frame  of  mind,  he  expressed  himself  to  a  friend 
that  visited  him,  in  these  words, — '  I  have  done 
with  all  things  but  one,  and  that  is,  working  out 
my  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trembing,  through 
Him  that  worketh  in  me,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
own  good  pleasure.' 

His  removal  was  rather  sudden  ;  which,  con- 
sidering his  anxious  concern  respecting  that  awful 
event,  was,  we   believe,  to  him  a  favour :   and  we 
oubt  not  he  is  entered  into  that  rest  which   his 
soul  so  ardently  longed  for." 

To  this  the  editor  of  the  Diary  adds  the  following 
"  Such  is  the  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
thor  of  the  following  diary  by  many  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  appeared  best  qualified  to  de- 
lineate the  same. 

Those  who  read  the  diary  will  probably  ob- 
serve the  difl'erence,  which  apparently  exists  be- 
tween the  foregoing  account,  and  the  description 
he  has  given  of  himself.  His  friends  were  chiefly 
guided  in  their  judgment  by  his  general  conduct 
and  actions  ;  but  his  spiritual  eyes  being  opened  to 

more  extensive  view  of  his  real  situation,  h: 
judgment  of  himself  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  comparison  thereof,  with  that  state  of  purity 
unto  which  all  are  called,  and  where  all  is  beauti 
ful,  and  not  a  spot  or  wrinkle  can  be  discerned.  It 
was  for  this  state  that  his  spirit  panted,  and  short 
of  which  his  soul  refused  to  take  lasting  rest ;  for 
he  saw  the  '  one  thing  needful,'  and  in  degree 
tasted  of  that  peace  which  prevails  in  Sion,  the 
city  of  the  saint's  solemnity. 

"  For  the  attainment  thereof,  for  obtaining  the 
unsearchable  riches  which  are  found  in  Christ,  and 
largely  possessed  when  He  becomes  in  man  his  only 
hope  of  glory,  his  solicitude  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  unremitted  ;  as  not  small  was  his  anxiety, 
when  the  Beloved  of  souls  withdrew  his  animatin; 
influence ;  fearing  that  it  was  not  for  the  trial  of 
his  faith,  that  seasons  of  poverty  and  abstinence 
were  allotted  to  him,  and  deep  baptisms  and  con 
flicts  his  frequent  portion  ;  but  that  it  proceeded 
from  just  displeasure,  and  that  the  Lord  had 
therefore  ceased  to  be  gracious  :  whereby  his  sou 
was  cast  down  and  disquieted,  without  ability  to 
adopt  the  encouraging  language,  '  Hope  thou 
God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.'  Thus  desolate 
and  disconsolate  he  expressed  himself  in  the  pa 
thetic  language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  :  '  Is  it 
nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  behold  and 
see,  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow. 
But  this  is  a  path  not  unfrequented  by  the  regene 
rate  ;  who  having  attained  to  the  state  of  young 
men,  are  fed  with  strong  meat;  when  for  weaning 
their  affections  from  all  sublunary  objects,  from 
everytiiing  that  has  not  endurance,  but  perishes 
with  the  using,  and  for  enabling  them  to  receive 
and  retain,  without  mixture,  the  perfectly  refined 
wine  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bridegroom  withdraws 
his  presence,  the  sensible  succour  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  felt,  and  the  earth  with  her  bars  is  closed  upon 
them.  Thus  is  poor  frail  man  apparently  left  in 
his  weakness,  without  a  hand  extended  which  is 
competent  to  succour,  or  able  to  save;  that  his  de- 
pendeneo  may  be  fully  proved,  and  his  faith  ren- 
dered more  pure  than  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir. 
But,  though  for  a  trying  time  unfelt  and  unseen, 
yet  there  is  a  hand,  an  Almighty  hand,  stretched 
out  for  the  preservation  of  the  children  of  the 
bridechamber,  which  preserves  them  in  afflicting 
extremities,  and  manifests  itself  when  necessary 
for  salvation,  or  reward.  This  is  a  path  wherein 
the   regenerate   have   trodden,   and   wherein   our 


friend,  Samuel  Scott,  had  his  faith  proved,  pnrifie 
and  increased.     But  who  are,  even  in  this  respec 

blind  as  the  Lord's  servants,  as  the  children  i 
the  3Iost  High  ?  Humbled  to  the  dust  under 
sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  pressed  upon  I 
increased  view  of  their  frailty  and  entire  i; 
ability  for  any  good  thought,  word  or  work,  t 
wards  promoting  their  soul's  salvation,  they  a 
more  prone  to  view  dispensations  of  this  kind 
marks  of  divine  displeasure,  than  for  the  trial  of  the 
faith  ;  and  therefore  fear,  lamentation  and  mour| 
ing,  is  their  portion,  until  their  hopes  are  revived! 
the  sensible  renewing  of  that  grace,  which  gladde 
the  whole  heritage  of  God.  Then  '  the  wildernei 
and  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  t 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blosso' 
abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singin,' 

"The  natural  abilities  of  Samuel  Scott  we 
above  the  common  rank,  and  he  was  versed  ' 
literature.  Yet  these  he  counted  but  as  dung,  th] 
he  might  win  Christ,  have  a  fellowship  with  1' 
sufferings,  be  made  conformable  to  his  death,  ai 
experience  the  power  of  his  resurrection." 

DIAEY.  ' 

"Fifth  mo.  14th,  1780.  I  went  up  to  the  Teai, 
Meeting  at  London,  and  attended  divers  of  themei' 
ingsboth  for  worship  and  discipline;  the  former  we  ( 
in  general  large  and  solemn  ;  much  peace  presided 
the  latter;  brotherly  exhortations  were  in  loveii 
parted  and  a  concern  expressed  for  the  manifold  ( 
viations  from  our  ancient  Christian  testimonies,  n 
pecting  '  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel.'  Bal^ 
ion  is  within  ;  but  from  her  very  outlines  were  d 
ancestors  called  forth,  and  these  testimonies  W(, 
committed  to  them  and  their  children,  as  incre;; 
ing  testimonies,  until  they  have  filled  the  earl 
the  customs  of  the  people  are  vain  ;  hat  honoutj 
the  most  unmeaning  ceremony,  the  merest  phant! 
that  ever  pride  and  folly  obtruded  on  their  delud! 
votaries." 

"  27th.  I  cautioned  a  neighbour  against  i 
dressing  me  with  a  flattering  title  ;  the  caution  t; 
received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  propriety, 
the  remark  allowed." 

"  Sixth  mo.  3rd,  It  is  written,  '  The  voice, 
rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  habitation  of  ■; 
righteous;'  but  for  many  days  past  my  soul  h: 
been  far  from  peace  :  the  roll  written  within  i 
without,  with  mourning,  lamentalion  and  woe,  h  , 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  furniture  of  my  sohtary  i, 
bitation." 

"7th.  I  was  particularly  condemned  for  c: 
versing  unnecessarily  respecting  politics  and  religii 
Peace  is  thy  profession.  Labour  to  livepeaoea, 
with  all  men. 

"  8th.  1  went  to  'Ware  with  Samuel  Spavc. 
and  visited  five  families ;  I  had  in  one  of  thei 
remarkable  opening  respecting  my  own  state,  i 
these  words,  'It  ia  only  the  Lion  of  the  tribei 
Judah,'  that  can  cause  the  'lion  and  the  lamb 
lie  down  together;'  my  lips  were  sealed  in  sileni 

"  12th.  1  am  convinced  from  a  daily  heartfelt!: 
sation,  stronger  than  ten  thousand  arguments,  tt 
until  we  cease  to  do  evil,  we  cannot  learn  to  ) 
well.  No  acceptable  worship  can  be  either  in- 
nally  or  externally  offered  to  the  God  of  tr  , 
while  we  are  acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  f 
Truth  in  our  own  consciences.  '  There  is  nope 8 
to  the  wicked.'  'If  we  regard  iniquity  in  r 
hearts,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  us.'  Let  him  3 
namcth  the  nume  of  Christ  depart  from  iniqu  - 
These  testimonies  were  formerly  borne  by  f '• 
grace  men,  who  lived  by  grace  ;  and  they  will  '• 
ever  bafile  the  efforts  of  antiuomianism.  The<  J 
ability  to  cease  to  do  evil  is  in  a  divine  and  su  "• 
natural  principle, — the  grace  and  truth  w  i 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  e 
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bforter,  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
[ij  Head,  by  which  he  is  present  with  bis  people 
lays,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  '  Christ  in  them 
bj  hope  of  glory.'  Some  days  have  been  spent 
i!er  a  sense  of  his  presence,  who  said  to  his  scr- 
at  formerly,  '  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  per- 
}. ;'  be  all  the  glory  ascribed  to  him  through 
!Jist  Jesus,  our  only  Mediator.     Amen." 

Some  Interesting  Facts   for  the   Farmer. 

"he  atoms  contained  in  a  corn  or  wheat  plant 
1  adapted  to  form  another  plant  of  the  same 
a'j,  after  the  first  plant  is  decomposed  by  rotting. 

'he  carbon  locked  up  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
dime  would  cover  the  whole  globe  with  a  stratum 
ifiiure  coal  four  hundred  feet  deep. 

i'he  stock  of  available  carbon  in  the  soil  is  con- 
iially  consuming  and  renewing.  When  crops 
con  the  ground  they  renew  the  carbon. 

jiixtcen  parts  oxygen,  combined  with  six  of 
iilbon,  form  twenty- two  parts  carbonic  acid.  This 
i('l  is  formed  by  all  decomposition  of  vegetable 
D,ter,  fermentation  and  breathing. 

Vhen  animals  or  plants  are  undergoing  decom- 
Mition,  hydrogen  combines  with  nitrogen,  in  pro- 
Ktiou  of  three  parts  hydrogen  to  fourteen  nitrogen, 
buiug  ammonia. 

.'he  first  ten  inches  ot  earth  is  called  S(jil ;  the 
K  t  ten  inches  is  called  subsoil.  The  soil  on  an 
IC3  weighs  one  thousand  tons  ;  of  this  four  and  a 
i:!'  per  cent,  is  carbon,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 
1'  rcen,  and  one  and  three-fourths  of  one  per 
c:.  oxygen,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  is 
luonia  ;  or,  putting  it  in  weight,  thirty-six  tons 
iljarbon,  two  tons  of  hydrogen,  twelve  tons  of 
jjgen,  two  tons  of  ammonia.  This  is  the  analy 
iiof  good  wheat  land.  One  hundred  parts  of 
0'  give  six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
lib  of  dry  combustible  mold. 

)ne  thousand  pounds  of  wheat  yield  twenty-four 
ciads  of  nitrogen.  In  the  formation  of  five  tons 
f'lover,  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  nitro- 
€  are  consumed. 

V^heat  straw  yields  only  one-eighth  as  much 
ipgen  as  wheat. 

I'he  proportions  given  above  are  not  chemically 
S3t,  but  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes. 

■eiore  a  soil  can  produce  a  good  wheat  or  other 
ri,  it  must  contain,  in  an  available  condition, 
vy  substance  consumed  or  required  in  forming 
i|stems  and  seeds  of  the  plant. 

'f  the  fertility  of  land  depended  on  the  amount 
ffegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  then  black  muck 
rdld  be  the  best  for  wheat,  instead  of  the  poor- 

ght,  sandy  soils,  almost  destitute  of  mold, 
been  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat 

corn,  by  the  application  of  plaster  and  lime, 
shows  that  plants  can  draw  oxygen,  hydrogen 
n!  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 

I'here  is,  probably,  not  an  atom  on  the  face  of 
bf  globe,  capable  of  organization,  that  has  not, 
»!iy  times,  been  endued  with  vitality. 

Lmmonia  is  worth  ten  cents  a  pound,  for  mak- 

wbeat. 

ixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  the  straw  of 

at,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize  and  sugar  cane,  is 
u!i  flint. 

he  sand  east  of  the  Allegheuies,  is  the  debris 

»neou3  rocks.  West  of  these  mountains  it  is 
Hiliferous.  The  first  is  barren,  the  latter  pro- 
itive,  being  animal  remains. 

and  land  is  productive  in   proportion    to  the 

lunt  of  fossils  in  the  rocks  of  which  the  sand 
I'lade  ;  but  it  is,  in  all  cases,  leachy,  and  requires 
r;,  clay  and  ashes  to  puddle  it ;  otherwise  manure 
n  soak  through,  and  do  but  little  good. 


Zuyder  Zee,  a  lake  in  Holland,  some  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  has  been  drained  by  the 
government,  and  made  tillable.  The  soil,  at  the 
bottom  has  ten  per  cent,  red  oxyde  of  iron  and 
four  of  lime.     It  is  very  productive. 

Four  per  cent,  of  lime  would  be  forty  tons  per 
acre. 

Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  is  generally  characteristic  of  strong  soils  to 
abound  in  the  peroxyde,  or  red  rust  of  iron. 

If  a  soil  has  one  per  cent,  of  potash,  there  are 
ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

There  is  usually  about  two  per  cent.,  or  twenty 
tons  nf  soda  to  the  acre. 

The  principal  source  of  ammonia  in  the  earth  is 
in  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil — such  as 
plants,  insects,  &c. — though  a  portion  of  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere,  being  beat  down  by 
rain  and  warm  snows. 

Protoxyde  and  peroxyde  of  iron  figure  largely 
in  soils.  The  protoxyde  is  the  first  rust  of  iron, 
and  consists  of  one  atom  of  iron  chemically  com- 
bined with  one  of  oxygen.  The  peroxyde  is  the 
red  rust,  and  consists  of  two  atoms  of  iron  chemi- 
cally combined  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

If  land  has  too  much  iron  and  sulphur,  by  the 
application  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  is  attracted 
by  the  lime,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity  than 
for  the  iron,  and  forms  gypsum,  or  plaster.  The 
protoxyde  of  iron,  thus  deprived  of  its  sulphuric 
acid,  is  soon  changed  into  peroxyde  ;  in  which  it 
is  not  only  harmless  but  a  condenser  of  fertilising 
gases. 

When  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  soda,  it 
forms  glauber  salts;  combined  with  magnesia  it 
forms  epsom  salts. 

If  bone  earth  does  not  exist  in  the  soil,  it  can 
be  formed  by  applying  lime,  which  will  combine 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  iron,  or 
alumina,  drawing  it  from  the  alumina,  or  iron,  prO' 
duciug  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth.  It  is 
this  which  forms  the  bones  of  animals,  and  which 
is  procured  by  animals,  through  their  food,  from 
the  earth. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Gems   from  Andrew  Grey. 

BORN  1634,  DIED  1656. 

1.  One  of  the  most  soul-enriching  exercises  that 
a  christian  can  fall  upon  it,  is  to  wait  for  returns 
of  prayer.  There  shall  never  be  a  word  that 
speaks  to  God,  but  he  shall  know  what  worth  it 
of.  A  christian  not  waiting  for  the  returns  of 
prayer,  doth  obstruct  many  precious  returns 
Know  this,  if  we  had  been  waiting  for  answers  to 
our  prayers,  there  are  many  sweet  returns  from 
God  which  we  would  have  had,  in  comparison  of 
what  we  now  have. 

i.  It  is  much  to  pray,  as  though  we  prayed  not ; 
to  use  the  means,  as  though  we  used  them  not;  to 
pray,  and  not  to  trust  to  our  prayers. 

3.  A  christian  should  watch  before  prayer,  in 
prayer,  and  after  prayer.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a 
christian  will  be  serious  the  first  ten  words  he 
speaks  to  God,  and  yet  ere  the  end  he  may  be  dead 
as  a  stone  ? 

4.  Ere  long  the  praying  christian  shall  be  the 
praising  christian.  We  should  long  for  that  day 
when  Christ  shall  say.  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  new  name  :  thy  name  while  thou  wast 
below  upon  earth  was  a  praying  and  a  complain- 
ing christian  ;  but  now  I  will  give  thee  a  new 
name :  thy  name  shall  now  be  a  praising  chris- 
tian. 

5.  There  is  no  rod  which  the  christian  can  bear 
worse  than  the  rod  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  his 


predominant  idols,  so  a  proud  man  can  bear  any 
cross  better  than  reproach,  and  a  worldly-minded 
man  can  bear  any  cross  better  than  poverty. 

6.  This  is  the  house  of  complaints,  heaven  is  the 
house  of  praise ;  this  is  the  house  of  sorrow,  heaven 
is  the  house  of  joy ;  this  is  the  house  of  our  pilgrim- 
age, heaven  is  the  house  of  our  abode ;  this  is  the 
house  of  our  misery,  heaven  is  the  house  of  our 
eternal  solace,  where  there  shall  be  no  end  of  our 
joy  and  rejoicing.  Wait,  then,  for  behold  He 
Cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints. 

7.  Here  there  is  much  repining  and  fretting  at 
God's  dispensations;  but  believe  it,  the  day  is  ap- 
proaching when  ye  shall  write  upon  the  posts  of 
the  doors  of  heaven.  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

8.  Love  puts  a  tie  upon  the  omnipoteney  of  God 
to  be  forthcoming  to  his  people.  If  a  christian 
have  Christ's  heart,  he  shall  also  have  his  hands; 
if  a  christian  be  beloved  of  Christ,  he  will  give  him 
the  precious  outlettings  of  his  power  to  help  him 
to  overcome  the  strong  enemies  that  meet  him  in 
the  way;  love  and  compassion  in  Christ  make  him 
give  his  hands  to  us  when  we  are  straitened. 

t>.  A  christian  who  docs  not  observe  his  victories, 
wants  many  excellent  songs. 

10.  We  must  not  expect  two  heavens;  it  is 
enough  if  we  possess  one.  We  must  not  travel  to 
heaven  througli  a  bed  of  roses  ;  it  is  not  much  that 
we  go  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  having  afflic- 
tions and  calamities  our  companions  all  the   way. 

When  our  feet  shall  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  our  everlasting  rest,  then  our  chains 
shall  fall  from  our  hands,  and  our  fetters  from  our 
feet,  and  we  shall  lift  up  our  heads  with  joy. 

11.  Do  not  say  thy  wound  is  incurable,  and  thy 
stroke  grievous  ;  but  comfort  thyself  with  this,  that 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  Physician  there. 
Let  thy  case  be  never  so  broken,  bring  it  to  Christ, 
and  he  will  heal  it;  commit  it  to  the  Advocate 
that  never  lost  a  cause.  Oh  !  how  many  broken 
and  desperate-like  cases  has  Christ  pleaded  in 
heaven  !  Believe  this,  he  can  invent  things  for  the 
clearing  of  our  cause  that  we  never  could  invent 
ourselves  ! — Christian  Treasury. 

"Chalk  year  Eobbins." 

Every  one  knows  that  old  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
father  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  baronet,  made  his 
money  by  cotton  spinning.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  his  business  was  not  remarkably  exten- 
sive, but  suddenly  he  made  a  tremendous  start,  and 
soon  distanced  all  his  rivals.  He  grew  immensely 
rich,  as  we  all  know,  but  we  do  not  all  know  the 
lucky  accident  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  all 
his  enormous  wealth. 

In  the  early  days  of  cotton-spinning  machinery 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  used  to  be  caused  by  fila- 
ments of  cottou  adhering  to  the  bobbins  or  tapes, 
which  then  formed  portions  of  looms.  These  fila- 
ments accumulating,  soon  clogged  the  wheels  and 
other  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  cleared,  which  involved 
frequent  stoppages  and  much  loss  of  time. 

The  great  desideratum  was  to  find  out  some  plan 
of  preventing  this  clogging  by  the  cotton,  and  Sir 
Robert,  or  Mr.  Peel  as  ho  was  then,  spent  vast 
sums  in  experiments.  He  employed  .some  of  the 
ablest  machinists  in  the  kingdom,  among  them 
James  Watt,  who  suggested  various  corrections ; 
but  spite  of  all  they  could  do  the  inconvenience  re- 
mained, the  cotton  would  adhere  to  the  bobbins, 
and  the  evil  appeared  to  be  insurmountable. 

Of  course  tbese  delays  seriously  affected  the 
wages  of  the  operatives,  who  on  Saturdays  gene- 
rally came  short  in  proportion  to  the  stoppages 
during  the  previous  days.     It  was  nsticed,   how- 
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ever,  that  one  man  always  drew  bis  full  pay, 
bis  work  was  always  accomplished,  in  fact  his 
loom  never  had  to  stop,  while  every  other  loom  in 
the  factory  was  idle.  —  Peel  was  informed  of  this, 
and  knew  there  must  be  a  secret  somewhere.  It  was 
important  that  it  should  be  discovered  if  possible. 

The  man  was  watched,  but  all  to  no  purpo^^e  ; 
bis  fellow- workmen  tried  to  "  pump"  him,  but  they 
couldn't;  at  last  Peel  sent  for  the  man  into  his 
private  office. 

He  was  a  rough  Lancashire  man — unable  to 
read  or  write— irttle  better  indeed  than  a  mere 
animal.  He  entered  the  "  presence"  pulling  his 
forelock,  and  shuffling  on  the  ground  with  his  great, 
clumsy,  wooden  shoes. 

"  Dick,"  said  Peel,  "  Ferguson,  the  overlooker, 
tells  me  that  your  bobbins  are  always  clean ;  is 
that  so?'' 

"  Ee's  master,  't  be." 

"  Well,  Dick,  how  do  you  manage  it ;  have  you 
any  objection  to  let  me  know  ?" 

"  Why,  Master  Pill,  't  be  a  soarto'  sacretloike, 
ye  see,  and  if  oi  told  't  others  'd  know's  moch  as 
oi,"  replied  Dick  with  a  cunning  grin. 

"  Of  course,  Dick,  Fll  give  you  something  if 
you'll  tell  me,  and  if  you  can  make  all  the  looms 
in  the  factory  work  as  smoothly  as  yours." 

"  Ev'ry  one'n  them.  Master  Pill." 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  give  you  'I  Name  your  price, 
Dick,  and  let  me  have  your  secret." 

Dick  grinned,  scratched,  and  shook  his  great 
head  and  shuffled  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Peel 
anxiously  awaited  his  reply.  The  cotton  lord 
thought  his  servant  would  probably  ask  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  which  he  would  most  willingly  have 
given  him.     Presently  Dick  said  : 

"  Well,  Master  Pill,  I'll  tell  'ee  all  about  it  if 

you'll  give  me a  quart  'o  beer  a  day  as  long 

as  I'm  in  the  mills  ;  you'll  save  that  ten." 

Peel  rather  thought  ho  should,  and  quickly 
agreed  to  the  terms. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Dick,  and  half   a  gall 
every  Sunday  into  the  bargain." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  first  looking  cautiously 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  "  this  it  be;' 
and  putting  his  lips  close  to  Peel's  ear^  he  whis- 
pered :  "  Chalk  your  bobbins  !" 

That  indeed  was  the  great  secret.  Dick  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  furtively  chalking  his  bobbins 
which  situple  contrivance  had  efi'ectually  prevented 
the  adherence  of  the  cotton.  As  the  bobbins  were 
white  the  chalking  had  escaped  detection. 

Peel  was  a  sagacious  man,  and  saw  through  tbt 
afi'uir  at  a  glance.  He  at  once  patented  the  inven- 
tion, had  •'chalking"  machinery  contrived,  and 
Boon  took  the  lead  in  the  cotton-spinning  depart- 
ment. This  was  the  foundation  of  his  princely 
fortune.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  he  pensioned 
off  Dick  handsomely. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  work,  that  God  regards, 
as  the  mind  of  the  worker.  The  same  act  may 
be  done  with  the  thanks  and  advantage  of  one 
agent,  and  with  frowns  and  disrespect  towards  an- 
other. If  we  do  our  business  grudgingly,  and  be- 
cause we  must  in  order  to  our  subsistence,  we  shall 
be  entitled  as  much  to  thanks  as  if  we  sat  still. 
It  is  our  own  need  that  sets  our  hands  to  work, 
not  our  obedience.  In  this,  therefore,  we  are  our 
own  slaves,  rather  than  God's  servants.  But  if  we 
go  about  the  labours  of  our  calling  cheerfully,  of- 
fering them  up  to  God  as  a  willing  sacrifice,  in  an 
humble  compliance  with  his  commands,  and  an  aw- 
ful and  comtortablo  expectation  of  his  gracious  ac- 
ceptance, we  are  blessed  in  our  holy  endeavours, 
and  cannot  fail  of  recompense  from  our  Master  in 
heaven." — TIali. 
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TEACaiNG, — A   SKETCH   OF    C. 
STEINHOFER. 


chant,  and  on  becoming  free,  followed  for  si 

years  a  mercantile  profession.     The  Lord,  wl 

he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  from  his   youth, 

with  him,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  Spiril 

being  received  and  faithfully  followed,  its  furthi, 

The  Lord  is  ever  ready  to  instruct  his  children  unfoldings  were  not  withheld  from  him,  so  that  1  j 

n   righteousness,  if  they  will  but  be  obedient  to 'grew  in  grace.     When  he  left  his  father's  hous, 

that  which  he  unfolds  to  them  as  a   duty.     Now,  his  mother  handed  him  a  little  book  full  of  sente; 

of  old,  they  who  do  his  will,  know  his  doctrine.  |ces  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  saying,  "whe  ! 

To  those  who  wait  upon  him  in  faith,  the  openings -ever  thou  finds  thyself  in  danger,  or  temptatio.: 

of  the  Spirit  are  still  granted,  and  as  these  are  re- 1  through  thy  path  of  life,  open  this,  and  thou  wi' 

ceived,   believed  in,  and  obeyed,  his  humbled  self-  find  a  guide."    This  book,  as  the  present  of  a  pioi| 

denying  followers,  are  prepared  for  greater  degrees  I  mother,  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  throuc 

of   kuowledge,    for    higher   spiritual    attainments,  [the   Lord's  blessed   overruling  providence,  he  1 

Through   faithfulness,    children    may  become,   in  i  times  found  the  precious  promises  therein  recorde' 

things  pertaining  to  life  and  salvation,  wiser  than  made  strenorthening  to  his  mind.  ; 

their  earthly  teachers.     My  Musings  this  morning,  j      In  the   year    1817,   a   great   famine    prevailcl 

have  been  on  some  incidents  in  the  life  of  C.  G.  i  throughout   Wurtemburg.     During  this   period    ■ 

Steinhofer,  kindly  furnished  me  by  one  of  his  chil-   "  -      .      .  

dren. 

C.  G.  Steinhofer  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 

Wurtemburg,  in  the  year  1779.     His  parents  were 

religious  people,  his  father  being  a  clergymen,  a 

minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  is  the   es- 

Althoush 


tablished  profession  in  that  country 
his  parents  were  both  pious,  and  without  doubt 
acquainted  in  measure  with  the  restraining,  sancti- 
fying operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  preparing  them 
through  the  offiMng  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
an  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of 
glory,  they  had  not  seen  into  the  fulness  of  the 

spirituality  of  the    gospel.     They  knew  not    that 'and  there  were  tears  in  hi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bestows  spiritual  gifts,  quali- 1  how  times  fared  with  her? 


distress,  of  privation,  and  indeed  to  the  very  poo  i 
of  starvation,  a  charitable  friend  of  C.  H.  Stei' 
hofer  placed  a  sum  of  money  in  his  hands  for  tl'i 
relief  of  some  of  the  sufl:'eriug  inhabitants.  Amoi 
the  incidents  which  he  witnessed  during  that  so  ■ 
rowful  season,  he  used  to  narrate  thefollowiDl 
He  went  forth  one  day  into  the  neighbourhood,  d  i 
siring  to  find  some  place  where  help  was  mO' 
needed.  As  he  went  along,  he  felt  drawn  to  ent 
a  house,  and  giving  heed  to  the  impression,  passe i 
through  the  door.  As  he  did  so,  he  perceived , 
woman  standing  before  a  fire,  over  which  hung  I 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Her  hands  were  folde' 
eyes.  He  asked  hi 
To  this  she  answere. 


fying  for  the  ministry,  on  whom  he  will,  without!"  Hard  enough  !  my  husband  has  tried  hard  ai' 
respect  to  their  outward  learning,  or  what  might'cannot  get  work.  We  ate  our  last  morsel  tf 
be  esteemed  amongst  men  their  educational  prepa- j  morning,  and  my  children  are  hungry,  and  I  ha 
rations.  They  thought  they  could  educate  their 'nothing  more  for  them.  I  have  read  in  the  bib 
son  for  the  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  did|'  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;' — now  I  put  the  ketj 
what  they  could  to  further  him 'in  the  acquisition  on  and  prayed  earnestly  the  Lord  might  only  dr' 
of  the  knowledge  they  deemed  necessary  for  that  i  in  some  dumplings,  which  would  be  an  easy  mati 
occupation.  The  son,  submitting  to  the  visitations! for  Him,  that  I  might  keep  my  poor  children  frc 
of  Grace,  came  under  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  i  starving  ;  but  he  has  not  heard  my  prayer."  i 
Spirit  with  an  obedient  heart,  and  was  brought  into  I  the  time  she  was  thus  simply  relating  their  sn&l 
a  further  state  of  christian  attainment  than  his  jings,  and  her  disappointed  faith,  she  was  sac 
beloved  parents.  He  saw  into  the  proper  call  and;  crying.  Her  visitor  then  told  her,  the  Lord  h 
qualification  for  the  ministry,  and  when  his  father :  heard,  and  had  sent  relief;  although  not  in  ( 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  University,  as  the  way  she  had  expected.  So  he  told  her  to  send 
finishing  step  of  a  regular  qualification  for  the  child  with  him,  and  that  in  half  an  hour  she  shot 
Lutheran  priesthood,  and  preparation  for  the  es-lhave  flour,  which  would  enable  her  to  drop  in  I 
tablished  ministry  in  Wurtemburg,  he  declined  en-  dumplings  herself  This  providential  assistao 
tering  it  for  that  purpose.  He  told  his  father,  that  I  furnished  by  C.  H.  Steinhofer,  was  sufficient  ■ 
he  could  not.  That  to  preach  a  routine  of  ser-lthe  preservation  of  that  family.  The  husba 
mons  every  year,  according  to  the  rule,  which  the  1  soon  afterward  obtained  work.  The  faith  of  ■ 
Wurtemburg  theology  called  for,  was  not  in  accor- 1  woman   was  sincere,  and    although   some  may  ll 


dance  with  his  conviction,  as  to  what  was  the  duty 
of  a  minister  of  Christ.  He  could  not  perceive 
if  a  man  studies  a  few  hours,  and  then  goes  to  his 
place  of  worship  and  preaches  what  he  has  thus 
determined  on,  how  he  was  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
promised  to  give  his  disciples,  to  furnish  them 
wisdom,  and  the  convicting  authority  of  true  gospel 
utterance.  His  belief  was,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  the  alone  qualifier  of  his  true  ministers, 
through  his  Holy  Spirit  furnishing  them,  according 
to  their  needs,  "  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and 
utterance."  This  was  his  faith  as  a  boy,  and  he, 
in  after  life,  was  enabled  to  give  sensible  evidence 
thereof,  when  he  felt   called   upon  to  preach   the 


disposed  to  smile  at  the  manner  of  its  action, 
doubtless,  it  was  well  accepted  of  Him,  who  lo(  i 
eth  at  the  heart,  and  who  for  her  faith,  blessed  ! 
poor  despised  Canaanitish  woman,  and  healed  !' 
who  but  crept  and  touched  the  border  of  his  g- 
ment.  His  compassion  is  as  great  now, — thej-  j 
vailing  efficacy  of  Truth  is  as  certain  now,- 5 
when  the  Master  said,  "  Great  is  thy  faith;  bd  ^ 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  "Be  of  good  ccl-  . 
fort,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  i 

The  Lord  makes  use  of  various  means  torelii 
his  suffering  children,  who,  in  living  faith,  cry  lO 
him  for  help.  Many  are  the  interesting  incidi  3 
recorded,  in  which,  in  the  very  moment  of  extreir ', 
succour  has  come  from  unexpected  sources,  wli 


gospel,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  through  the  i the  Lord  by  his  controlling  providence,  has  ci- 
preparation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  tendering  [manded  to  relieve  his  faithful  ones.  Manna  lyi 
and  convincing  of  his  hearers.  jnot  fall  from  heaven,  ravens  may  not  ministcio  I 

The  boy's  determination,  occasioned  him  the  dis- 'their  necessities, — but  if  the  Lord,  as  in  e 
pleasure  of  his  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  was  'above  case,  leads  one  of  his  children  by  the  mo  n 
neither  able  nor  willing,  to  spend  money  to  educate  of  his  spirit,  thither  with  the  needful  help,  ori  e 
him  for  any  other  profession.  Being  thus  thrown  opens  the  heart  of  any  to  send  it,  it  is  aa  tij 
on  his  own  resources,  ho  bound  himself  to  a  mer-  from  him,  as  though  an  angel  bad  conveyed  it,- ^s 
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^ough  wc  beheld  it  fall  from  heaven,  or  as  though  |  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  woods,  marshes,  and 
■e  unclean  fowls  of  the  air  had  brought  it.  John 'peat-mosses,  protected  from  the  waves  by  a  chain 
iorp  relates,  that  meeting  a  poor  beggar,  hefeltiof  sandy  hills  which  were  broken  through  by 
e  expression  raised  in  his  heart,  "  the  Lord  help  storms  supposed  to  have  occurred  during  the  fifth 
:ee;"  and  he  was  passing  on,  when  the  query  |  century.  The  sea  in  the  course  of  these  irruptions 
;ose,  how  shall  the  Lord  help  but  by  putting  it  into  deposited   upon   the  peat  a  bed  of  fertile   clay  in 

r  heart  of  his  children  to  administer  the  help?  some  places  three  yards  thick,  full  of  recent  shells, 
which  he  felt  constrained  to  return  and   bestow  I  and  containing  pottery  and  other  fragments  of  the 


fcething.     Yes,  it  is  often  thus   that  the  Lord 
,.ks. 

There  are  many  instances  recorded  in  the  life  of 
llenry    Erskine,    of    Cornhill,    Northumberland, 


iperein 


the  providence  of  the  Most  Iliah, 


the 


ks  of  man.  The  inhabitants,  by  means  of  em- 
bankments, have  succeeded  in  finally  securing  this 
tract,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
highly  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium. 

"  The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  contains  many 
tne  of  great  extremity,  interfered  in  a  remarka-  records  of  inundations,  not  the  effect  of  storms  or 
b  manner  for  his  relief  One  evening,  when  of  currents,  but  probably  of  a  subsidence  of  the 
ijjiding  at  Dryburgh,  in  Scotland,  with  his  large  |land.  The  known  existence  of  peat  at  a  consider- 
Ipaily,  they  had  eaten  the  last  morsel  of  food,  and  lable  depth  under  the  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
Ij  was  without  a  penny  to  purchase  more.  Morn- 1  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  area  of  dry  land 
ig  came,  the  children  were  clamorous  for  some- 1  was  once  very  much  more  considerable  than  it  now 
t.ng  to  cat,  but  there  was  none.  After  a  time  a, is.  The  movement  of  depression  seems  to  have 
ind 


lock  was  heard  at  the  house  door,  ana  a  man 
(jested  assistance  to  take  from  a  horse  a  very 
l|avily  loaded  sack,  which  he  was  to  leave  there. 
(ji  a  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  its  being  intended 
f:  them,  and  that  it  might  be  for  another  of  that 
irae,  the  man  very  grutHy  said,  he  knew  it  was  to 
I  left  there,  and  if  they  did  not  help,  he  should 
t,:ow  it  on  the  ground  and  leave  it.  In  the  sack 
t|s  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  On  another  oc- 
(SioD,  being  in  Ediuburg  without  the  means  of 
ing  food,  he  was  stopped  in  the  street  by  an  in- 
idual  who  enquired  if  he  was  not  Henry  Ers- 
le,  and  being  satisfied  of  his  identity  gave  him 

Jetter  and  left  him.  The  letter  contained  a  con- 
erable  amount  of  money,  "  from  a  sympathizing 
ibnd."  There  were  but  eight  words  in  the  letter, 
S|d  no  clew  as  to  the  donor.  So  the  Lord  niinis- 
tjs  when  it  seemeth  him  good,  to  the  necessities  of 
Ij  children. 

Belgium. 

(The  last  number  (Tenth  month,)  of  the  London 
(jiarterly  Review  contains  an  article  on  Belgium, 
tit  gives  considerable  information  respecting  the 
pductions,  resources  and  condition  of  that  little 
&ite ;  which  is  highly  interesting ;  portions  of 
ilwill  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
'•'he  Friend,"  we  therefore  have  selected  a  few 
Birt  extracts. 

"  Many  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Belgium 
bve  originated  in  the  very  singular  geological 
qmges  which  its  surface  has  undergone.  Like 
IjiUand,  from  which  its  north-eastern  portion  is 
6|ircely  distinguishable,  a  part  of  it  has  in  former 
ii)3S  suffered  from    a   series  of   cataclysms.     The 


been  from  south  to  north ;  for  Holland  has  been 
much  more  subject  than  Belgium  to  these  disasters. 
The  streets  of  Calais  are  five  feet,  those  of  U rave- 
lines  and  Dunkirk  three  feet,  those  of  Ostend  only 
one  foot,  above  high-water  mark  ;  whereas  those 
of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  very  con- 
siderable below  it.  The  whole  Flemish  coast  has,  in 
the  courseof  centuries,  lost  a  portion  of  its  maritime 
border  varying  from  one  to  two  leagues  in  breadth. 
''Such  variations  of  the  surface  level  of  the  Low 
Countries,  originating  doubtless  in  frequent  oscilla- 
tions of  that  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  seem  to 
have  been  of  periodical  occurrence.  In  the  year 
1110,  a  fearful  irruption  of  the  sea  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  Flemish  territory,  destroying  nume- 
rous villages,  and  converting  a  rich  and  cultivated 
district  into  a  sandy  waste.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  Van  Bruyssel,  found  a  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  Northumberland  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tweed  ;  but  afterwards  removed  to  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  fixed  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haverfordwest.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
proving  the  subterranean  origin  of  these  move- 
ments, that  in  the  year  in  which  these  great  distur- 
bances of  level  occurred,  we  are  informed  by  Eng- 
lish chroniclers  that  the  rivers  Trent,  Medway,  and 
Thames  were  greatly  affected,  and  that  their  beds 
became  almost  dry.  The  extent  of  land  which 
has  been  permanently  flooded  by  the  ocean  in 
Holland  is  enormous.  The  Zuyder  Zee  rolls  over 
a  submerged  tract  that  was  once  a  populous  and 
well-cultivated  plain.  The  sea  would  long  since 
have  covered  Holland  and  a  part  of  Belgium,  but 
for  that  vast  system  of  embankments  and  sluices 
by  which  the  persevering  ingenuity  of  man  has  '  set 
cjist  is  even  now  undergoing  a  change  similar  to; bars  and  doors  for  the  deep.'  During  the  preva 
t|it  of  Scandinavia,  in  some  places  being  subject  lence  of  north-westerly  gales  the  tide  at  Katwyk, 
tja  slow  elevation,  in  others  to  a  gradual  depros-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  rises  eleven  feet;  at 
sn.  From  Nieuport,  the  axis  of  this  change,  to  [Leek,  near  Vianen,  it  rises  seventeen  feet  above 
Vfi  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  the  sea  is  insensibly  but; the  Amsterdam  level.  Holland  is  therefore  perpetu- 
i|;ularly  gaining  upon  the  land  ;  while  southward  I  ally  threatened  by  inundations;  and  unceasing  vigi- 
tithe  Pas  de  Calais,  it  is  receding.  These  altera-  lance  is  necessary  to  avert  the  most  terrible  catastro- 
tins  in  the  coast  line  are  also  caused  to  some  ex-'phes.  It  had  an  escape  in  1825,  when  the  sea 
t;it  by  the  actions  of  rivers.  Depositions  of  mud, flowed  into  Over  Yssel,  Friesland,  North  Brabant, 
tb  place  wherever  the  streams  are  stagnant ;  j  and  Gueldorland,  producing  a  dreadful  sense  of 
Ijnks  are  formed  which  gradually  rise  above  the  1  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an 
^ter-levelj  the  channels  continue  their  course  j  impression  that  Holland  might  any  day  suddenly 
tfougb  them,  and,  with  some  artificial  aid,  there  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  all 
i|at  length  established  a  permanent  accretion  to  its  precautions  against  the  sea,  Holland  can  scarcely 
t|iland.  Thus  the  town  of  Damme  once  possessed  be  considered  secure.  The  subsidence  of  large 
tjaarbour,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  maritime  |  portions  of  its  territory  in  comparatively  recent 
t|ide;   it  is  now  many  miles   inland,  and   there  is ;  times,  as  well  as  at   rem 


aircely  : 


trace  of  its  former  connexion  with  th< 
The  tract  between  Antwerp  and  Nieuport, 
ijhough  now  dry  land,  and  supportiug  a  large 
jjpulation,  has  within  the  historical  period  been 
•ivered  by  the  ocean.     This  region  consisted  in 


remote   geological   epochs,  is 
an  ascertained  fact;   and  if,  as  is  asserted,  a  slow 
movement  of  depression  may  be  detected  sti 
operation,  the  submergence  of  the  country  mi^ht 
be  predicted  as  inevitable  within  a  given  time, 
' '  Belgium  has  been  less  exposed  than  Holland 


to  these  visitations,  but  it  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  An  arid  and  sandy 
character  has  thus  been   imparted  to  many  exten- 

districts.  Violent  geological  dislocations  must 
have  happened  in  remote  times.  The  strata  in 
ivhich  some  coal  deposits  are  found  present  pecu- 
iarities  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Instead  of  being 
horizontal  or  inclined,  they  are  vertical;  but  as 
Belgium  presents  no  indication  whatever  of  volcanic 
action,  this  extraordinary  tilting  up  of  the  beds 
must  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden  subsidence  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  long  after  the  deposition  in 
"akes  or  estuaries  of  those  vast  masses  of  organised 
matter  of  which  coal  is  everywhere  composed." 

The  Netherlands  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  monopolised,  as  is  well  known,  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  Bruges  was  the  great  mart  of 
nations.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  arrange- 
ment was  the  then  inperfect  state  of  navigation 
ind  the  convenieut  position  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  far  from 
general,  and  merchant  ships  crept  timidly  along 
the  coasts.  The  Levant  trade,  the  mo^t  important 
in  Europe,  passed  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Russian  territories  to  the  Baltic ;  but  when  this 
trade  began  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having  opened 
a  new  channel  of  communication  through  the  Medi- 
terranean for  Indian  merchandise,  the  Netherlands 
naturally  became  the  emporium  for  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  Baltic  ports  were  frozen  over  in 
winter,  and  as  ships  could  not  in  that  age  accom- 
plish in  a  year  the  long  voyage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  stormy  coasts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  convenient  intermedi- 
ate port.  Pos.sessed  of  a  great  river  fed  by  num- 
berless tributary  and  navigable  streams  communi- 
cating with  the  continent  behind  and  the  ocean  in 
front,  no  country  was  better  adapted  for  concen- 
trating the  commerce  of  the  world.  Several  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  low  countries  thus  be- 
came great  marts.  Every  commodity  of  Europe 
and  Asia  was  to  be  found  in  them.  They  wero 
thronged  with  merchants  and  speculators  from 
every  region.  Banks,  guilds,  and  great  corpora- 
tions sprang  up  as  the  necessary  results  of  accumu- 
lated wealth.  Bruges  alone  contained  fifteen  trad- 
ing companies.  Antwerp  is  said  to  have  transacted 
more  business  in  a  mouth  than  Venice  in  the  height 
of  her  prosperity  in  two  years.  A  tourist  who 
enters  Belgium  by  the  Scheld  finds  some  difliculty 
in  believing,  while  his  eye  rests  upon  its  broad  ex- 
panse, that  the  noble  stream  once  bore  on  its  bos- 
om daily  five  hundred  ships  which  entered  or  de- 
parted with  each  tide.  The  Scheld  was  then  what 
the  Thames  is  now,  and  Antwerp  was,  as  it  were, 
a  Manchester  and  a  Liverpool  combintd.'" 

"  The  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  agriculture 
deserves  our  first  attention.  The  husbandry  is  un- 
like any  that  elsewhere  exists.  On  ascending  one 
of  the  steeples  or  belfries  in  Flanders,  that  of 
Bruges  for  example,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  landscapes  is  presented  to  the  eye.  A  vast  ex- 
panse of  ttie  richest  cultivation  stretches  far  and 
wide  to  the  horizon  ;  no  hedge-rows — '  little  lines 
of  sportive  wood  run  wild' — break  the  level  of  the 
plain  ;  few  trees  encumber  the  soil  but  those  which 
bear  their  annual  tribute  of  fruit.  For  hundreds 
of  years  this  remarkable  country  has  borne  the 
appearance  of  a  garden.  The  rich  aspect  which 
Belgium  presents  arises  from  two  causes,  the  den- 
sity of  its  population  and  the  minute  subdivision  of 
its  soil.  Its  cultivated  area  amounts  to  6,232,477 
acres,  of  which  43  per  cent,  consist  of  small  hold- 
ings, not  exceeding  one  acre  and  a  quarter ;  13 
per  cent,  not  exceeding  two  acres  and  a  half;  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  into  what  in  England 
would  be  regarded  as  vory  inconsiderable  farms. 
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But  this;>extreme  Bubdivision  of  property  gives  to 
the  country  some  of  its  mo=t  pleasing  characteria- 
tios.  Fields  or  rather  patches  of  bright  verdure 
contrast  everywhere  with  the  golden  colours  of  the 
flowering  colza,  or  of  the  ripening  corn,  or  of  beds 
of  bright  poppy,  or  red  and  white  clover,  or  fruit- 
bearing  trees  arranged  in  picturesque  avenues  or 
clumps.  The  number  of  products  gives  that  va- 
riety to  the  landscape  which  in  other  countries  is 
generally  the  effect  of  irregularity  of  surface.  The 
glittering  waters  of  the  numerous  canals,  the  com- 
fortable homesteads  and  picturesque  wind-mills, 
subserving  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, add  their  interest  to  the  scene.  The  whole 
of  the  northern  and  western  portion  of  Belgium, 
and  much  of  Brabant,  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
vast  garden — 

'Blooming  in  bright  diversities  of  day,' 
and  whatever  impression  it  may  make  on  the  agri- 
culturist of  England,  whose  business  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  manufacturer,  it  is  calculated  to ' 
impress  an  unprofessional  observer  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  of  the  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  well-being  of  its  population. 
Flemish  husbandry,  indeed,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  species  of  horticulture ;  and  with  respect  to  til- 
lage, can  only  be  compared  to  those  large  unen- 
closed market-gardens  with  which  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  abounds.  Agriculture  in  Belgium 
nowhere  assumes  that  imposing  character  which  it 
displays  in  England.  No  tall  chimney  towers 
over  the  homestead,  and  clouds  the  fair  landscape 
with  its  frequent  volumes  of  smoke;  no  steam  plough 
is  observed  simmering  among  the  furrows;  the 
reaping  machine  does  not  rattle  through  the  corn- 
fields, and  even  the  whirl  of  the  threshing-ma- 
chine is  only  occasionally  heard.  The  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country  is  generally  of  the  very 
simplest  description,  and  perhaps  resembles  that  of 
a  part  of  England  in  ancient  times,  '  where  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,'  and  the  custom 
of  gavelkind  led  to  a  similar  minute  subdivision  of 
the  property. 

"  But  the  results  of  this  elaborate  cultivation  are 
not  less  extraordinary  than  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  effected.  In  tlie  northern  portion  of  Flan- 
ders, and  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
which  now  presents  an  almost  unparalleled  picture  of 
agricultural  wealth,  the  soil  is  naturally  a  poor 
loose  sand,  blown  into  hillocks,  and  only  kept  to- 
gether by  the  roots  of  a  stunted  shrub.  The  sandy 
heaths  which  lie  between  Antwerp  and  the  Maas 
are  of  the  most  barren  character,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  mud  or  clay  which  is  found  in- 
termixed in  layers  with  these  sands,  the  whole 
would  have  been  hopelessly  irreclaimable.  Where 
on  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  a  stratum 
of  marl  is  found,  the  process  of  improvement  be- 
gins. The  roots  of  heath  keep  the  sand  together; 
a  small  portion  of  the  irregular  surface,  is  levelled 
and  surrounded  with  a  ditch.  A  patch  of  broom, 
potatoes,  or  clover  form  the  first  crop  on  the  spot 
to  be  reclaimed  from  the  waste  ;  compost  gradually 
accumulates,  and  liquid  manure  is  preserved  and 
abundantly  supplied  to  the  succeeding  crops.  The 
effect  of  this  stimulant  is  not  only  rapidly  to  in- 
crease the  fertility,  but  to  change  completely  the 
very  character  of  the  soil.  Clover  and  potatoes 
reappear  in  increased  luxuriance  and  quantity. 
Improvement  follows  upon  improvement,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  little  farm  is  gradually  enlarged. 
From  such  small  centres  cultivation  has  radiated 
until  it  has  covered  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
districts  in  Europe  with  crops  which  command 
universal  admiration." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


Family  GoTernment. 

BEGIN'    EARLY. 

Obedience  is  a  matter  so  important  in  the  train- 
ing of  children  (hat  we  must  dwell  upon  it  a  little 
longer.  Some  think  the  rod  should  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  in  the  management  of  children. 

Let  us  not  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The 
scriptures  are  clear  on  this  point.  "  The  rod  and 
reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself, 
bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  Prov.  xxix,  15. 
"  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but 
the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 
Prov.  xxii,  15.  "He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth 
his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him 
betimes,"  (Prov.  xiii,  24,)  and  many  other  pas- 
sages might  be  cited. 

The  Lord's  government  over  us  is  a  perfect  model 
for  us  to  follow  in  the  government  of  our  families. 
He  uses  the  "rod"  as  a  last  resort,  when  milder 
means  have  failed ;  so  should  earthly  parents  do. 
At  a  certain  age  the  rod  is  necessary  for  most 
children.  But  children  should  never  be  corrected 
in  anger.  This  will  always  do  harm.  The  cor- 
rection should  always  be  adapted  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence ;  the  smaller  the  offence  the  lighter 
the  punishment.  An  honest  confession  of  the  whole 
truth  on  the  part  of  the  child  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  parent;  and  when  there  is  deep  penitence 
and  promise  of  amendment,  the  correction  should 
be  light,  or  perhaps  passed  over  altogether. 

The  subduing  of  the  luiU,  of  children  at  an  early 
period  is  of  untold  importance  in  their  education. 
Does  the  parent  tell  the  child  to  pick  up  that  piece 
of  bread,  or  that  apple,  or  shut  the  door,  or  rook 
the  cradle  ?  See  that  the  word  is  obeyed  or  you 
lose  your  authority,  and  the  child  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  ruined. 

You  teach  it  to  disobey  yourself.  If  you  are 
half  an  hour  about  it,  you  must  correct  it  till  it 
obeys,  or  you  need  not  expect  it  will  mind  you 
again,  unless  it  pleases  so  to  do.  I  once  kne 
mother  that  told  one  of  her  daughters,  about  five 
years  old,  to  rock  the  cradle  while  one  of  hei 
younger  children  lay  in  it.  The  child  refused 
She  spoke  the  second  time.  It  still  refused.  Tht 
contest  had  now  fairly  begun.  The  child  had  often 
rocked  the  cradle  before,  and  knew  perfectly  wha 
it  meant.  The  mother  well  knew  that  her  autho 
rity  over  the  child  was  gone  if  it  conquered  thi; 
time.  She  used  the  rod  iighthj,  and  repeated  the 
word  again  to  rock.  But  it  stubbornly  refused. 
She  corrected  it  severely  the  second  time;  but  still 
the  child  refused  to  obey  her.  The  mother  said 
her  heart  began  to  ache  for  the  child,  but  she  knew 
it  would  not  do  to  stop.  She  corrected  the  third 
time  very  severely,  and  spoke  the  word,  "  Rock  the 
cradle,"  and  then  the  child  immediately  took  hold 
and  rocked,  and  was  completely  subdued  ;  and  the 
mother  said  from  that  time  she  had  no  difficulty  to 
make  that  child  mind  ever  after. 

There  is  an  easy  step  from  obedience  to  parents 
to  obedience  to  God;  but  how  difficult  for  a  child 
who  has  had  its  own  will,  and  has  not  been  pro- 
perly disciplined  and  curbed,  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  Christ.  These  are  the  ones  who,  when  they  ex 
perience  religion,  so  frequently  backslide,  having 
had  no  proper  training,  and  whose  wills  have  never 
been  subdued  when  young.  They  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do  as  they  please,  and  they  will  not 
now  be  brought  under  any  discipline  to  God  or 
man.  With  but  few  exceptions,  these  are  the  un- 
steady, captious,  schismatic  members  that  give 
much  trouble  to  the  church  while  in  it,  and  fre- 
quently leave  it  in  a  pet,  and  run  off  and  join  some 
other  society,  or  set  up  for  themselves  and  endea- 
vour to  draw  disciples  after  them. 

One  great  difficulty  with  parents  is,  they  do  not 


begin  early  enough.  They  think  their  childreii 
too  young  to  correct  and  discipline,  whereas  that  i 
the  precise  time  to  commence  with  them,  and  sub 
due  the  ivUl  while  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat 
ter,  and  then  they  would  be  rearing  children  tha  ! 
would  bless  instead  of  curse  the  world,  and  savi  • 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  also.  Adonijah 
the  son  of  King  David,  who  aspired  unlawfully  t ' 
obtain  the  kingdom  from  Solomon  his  brother,  wa 
oiled  youth,  "  whom  his  father  had  not  dis ' 
pleased  at  any  time  in  saying.  Why  hast  thou  dom! 
0?"     1  Kings  i,  6. 

But  it  requires  much  wisdom,  grace,  and  j^rmwei , 
3  correct  in  the  riglit  S2nrit,  and  begin  early,  an( 
dapt  the  kiiid  and  degree  of  punishment  to  th 
offence. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  whc 
when  told  by  his  mother  to  sit  down  and  eat  hi 
breakfast,  got  into  a  pouting  fit  from  some  cans' 
or  other,  and  refused  to  obey.  The  mother  com 
menced  coaxing  the  boy,  till  the  father  spoke  an^ 
said,  "  Let  him  alone ;  say  no  more  to  him. 
Nothing  more  was  said.  At  dinner-time  the  la- 
was  willing  enough  to  come  and  eat  his  dinnei 
when  the  father  spoke  and  said,  "  My  son  yo ; 
would  eat  no  breakfast  to  please  yourself,  now  yo 
shall  eat  no  dinner  to  please  me;'"  and  the  boygc' 
nothing  to  eat  till  niglit.  That  cured  him  of  eve 
pouting  again  at  meal  times.  ' 

There  is  much  wisdom  to  be  exercised  in  the  vaj 
rious  methods  of  punishing  children  for  faults  an> 
disobedience,  especially  when  they  are  somewhs 
grown.  Above  all  should  parents  pray,  earnestl' 
pray,  that  God  would  give  them  wisdom  and  grac 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  lik 
the  mother  of  John  Wesley,  who  said  she  "  neve 
nursed  a  child  in  her  life  but  that  she  offered  as, 
lent  prayer  to  God  that  she  might  not  nurse  a  chil 
for  the  devil." — Christian  Advocate  and  Journa 


London. 

This  great  centre  of  wealth  and  population,  cor 
tinues  to  grow  and  expand  far  more  rapidly  tha 
any  other  city  in  the  old  world.  It  seems  difficu 
indeed,  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  size  it  may  ult 
mately  attain,  if  no  obstacles,  physical  or  politica 
should  arise  to  interfere  with  its  present  rapid  pre. 
gre=3.  One  source  of  apprehended  trouble  is  th 
comparatively  small  volume  of  water  and  feebl 
flow  in  the  river  Thames,  the  great  sewer  of  Loc 
don,  and  which,  it  has  been  feared,  may,  in  th 
courie  of  time,  prove  quite  inadequate  to  carry  o 
the  continually  increasing  mass  of  impurities  di; 
charged  into  it.  The  offensiveness  of  the  streai 
at  some  seasons  has  already  been  the  subject  (, 
serious  complaint.  If  scientific  intelligence,  aider 
by  ample  means,  can  find  a  remedy,  for  this  it 
couvemeuce,  a  great  point  will  be  gained.  A  lat 
paper  gives  some  of  the  results  of  the  census  ( 
IbOl  as  follows.  By  the  census  return  it  is  d 
vided  into  five  districts ;  the  Central,  the  East  am 
the  South  are  the  districts  of  trade  and  commercf, 
while  the  North  and  West  are  the  districts  of  res 
dents  who  either  do  business  in  these  districts  c* 
in  the  other  districts  and  parts  of  the  country  ac 
jacent  to  the  city. 

'The  grand  Central  district  shows  a  decrease  ( 
population  amidst  a  most  extraordinary  increas, 
about  the  great  centre.  This  may  be  accountc 
lor  iu  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  room  f( 
building,  and  that  many  small  houses  and  inferic 
structures  have  been  demolished  in  widening  stree 
and  for  the  purpose  of  other  public  improvement 

The  increase  of  the  Eastern  Districts  during  tl 
last  ten  years  is  85,036.  The.se  localities  form  tl 
seat  for  the  principal  traffic  of  the  port  of  Londo 
and  include  the  sub-divisions  of  Shore-ditch,  Betl 
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U  Green,  White  Chapel,  St.  George-in-the-East, 
lepney,  Mile-end,  Old  Town  and  Poplar. 
!  The  Southern  districts  show  a  greater  increase 
jan  even  the  Eastern.  They  embrace  everything 
c!  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  from  Greenwic 
■')  to  Wandsworth.  In  1851  the  population  was 
(16,635,  while  now  it  is  returned  as  773,175,  giv- 
ib  the  large  increase  of  156,540. 
[The  North  district  being  distaot  from  the  river, 
i  much  better  adapted  for  residence  than  trade 
J  has  rapidly  increased,  the  population  now  being 
<!8,210  against  490,396  in  1«51.  Mary  le-bone, 
;iampstead,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  and  Ilaekney 
;e  favorite  residences  of  mercantile,  professional 
iid  thriving  tradesmen,  whose  business  places  are 
:  the  more  central  portions  of  London. 
:  The  Western  Districts — tfie  "  West  end"  of  Lon 
i')U,  exhibits  a  very  great  increase.  In  1851  they 
(Intained  376,427  inhabitants,  and  in  1801,  463 
;;i8.  Kensington,  Chelsea,  St.  George,  Hanover 
|uare,  Westminster,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
iiid  St.  James',  constitute  a  large  portion  of  these 
ijitricts.  Here  are  the  most  fashionable  squares 
!;d  streets  of  London.  Here  are  the  principal 
I'rks,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Queen's 
(ignificent  palaces. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  decennial  in- 
case of  London  during  the  present  century.    The 
Ipulation  of  London  at  each  decennial  period  of 
tj  present  century,  has  been  as  follows  : — 
;     1801,  958,863 

[     1811,  1,138,815 

'     1821,  1,378,947 

!     1831,  1,654,994 

I     1841,  1,948,417 

'     1851,  2,362,236 

I     1861,  2,803,989 

;The  amount  of  increase  at  each  of  those  periods 
liU  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

1801  to  1811,  179,952 

I     1811  to  1821,  240,132 

I     1821  to  1831,  276,047 

I     1831  to  1841,  287,390 

I     1841  to  1851,  406,205 

1851  to  1861,  441,753 

jAdding  these  sums  together,  we  have  an  aggre- 
;te  increase  in  sixty  years  of  1,845,126,  raising 
13  population  of  the  metropolis  at  the  latter  date 
:  2,803,989.  If  we  take  the  population  of  the 
itropolitan  London  police  district,  we  find  that 
Icontained,  in  1861,  3,222,717  inhabitants,  dwel- 
(g  in  434,529  houses. 

[The  area  of  the  Metropolitan  district  of  London 
|r7,997  acres.  In  1861,  the  number  of  inhabited 
iuses  in  the  metropolitan  districts  was  359,421, 
jj  number  of  uuiuhabited  houses  was  15,774,  and 
B  number  of  bouses  building  was  4027.  The 
Ipulation,  as  already  mentioned,  amounted  in 
61  to  2,803,989  persons,  of  whom  1,307,781 
|re  males,  and  1,496,208  were  females,  the  fe- 
llies being  thus  iu  a  majority  of  190,000. 
JTbe  number  of  public  institutions  for  benevolent 
fd  useful  purposes  amounted,  on  the  8lh  of  April, 
|61,  to  243,  affording  reliefer  accommodation  to 
,090  persons.  The  number  of  persons  on  board 
{ssels  in  the  port  of  London  on  the  same  dav  was 
j84. 

|The  number  of  inhabited  houses  within  the  me- 
I'politan  and  city  of  London  police  districts,  in 
?61,  was  434,529,  and  the  population  was  3,222,- 
!7.  The  metropolitan  police  district  extends  over 
3  whole  of  Middlesex,  (exclusive  of  the  city  of 
ondoD,)  and  the  surrounding  parishes  in  the 
jUnties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Esses  and  Hertford,  of 
lich  any  part  is  within  twelve  miles  from  Char- 
1;  Cross,  and  those  also  of  which  any  part  is  not 
pro  than  fifteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Char- 


ing Cross.  The  area  of  the  district  is  439,770 
statute  acres,  equal  to  687  square  miles.  Thi 
city  of  London,  in  the  midst  of  the  district,  is  1-1 3 
square  miles. 

Women. — Associations  in  polite  life  would  al- 
most lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  our  refined  days, 
women  were  all  dead  ;  and  that  the  only  class  of 
modern  females  noticeable,  were  "  ladies."  I 
member  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  one  occasion 
said  that,  "his  mother  was  a  woma7i ;  and  that  he 
still  was  very  partial  to  the  name." 

The  more  unwaveringly  our  eye  is  fixed  upon 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  less  we  shall  notice 
the  shadows  that  cross  our  pathway,  and  the  motes 
that  float  in  the  air. 


THE    FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH 


Among  the  various  benevolent  institutions  origi- 
nated and  conducted  by  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  City  of  Philadelph' 
there  are  perhaps  none  which  confer  benefits  more 
extensive  and  lasting,  than  those  that  are  devoted 
to  the  literary  and  moral  education  of  children 
who  from  their  positiou  in  life,  and  the  unfavoura- 
ble circumstances  that  surround  them,  but  for  these 
schools  and  the  kind  care  and  oversight  of  those 
conducting  them,  would  probably  be  left  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  or  at  least  would  never  obtain  the 
same  valuable  course  of  instruction  and  traiuin; 

Our  columns  annually  contain  reports  of  as 
ciations  carrying  on  two  or  three  such  schools  t 
clusively  for  coloured  children  ;  and  we  have  taken 
occasion  repeatedly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  rea 
ders  to  them  and  to  speak  in  commendation  of  them 
and  the  great  good  they  arc  doing  for  that  portion 
of  our  population. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  small  pamphlet  giving 
brief  information  relative  to  an  unpretending  semi 
nary  for  white  girls,  which,  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  has  been  conducted  by  a  small  association 
of  women  Friends;  and  throughout  all  that  time 
has  been  bestowing  the  blessing  of  a  guarded  and 
good  —  though  elementary  education — on  the  young- 
er members  of  very  many  families  of  the  struggling 
but  deserving  poor. 

The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Some  account  of  th 
Aimwell  School,  instituted  by  the  Society  for  the 
free  instruction  of  female  children,  now  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  '  The  Aimwell  School  As 
sociation.'  " 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Association  and  School  the 
"  Account"  says  : — 

"  During  one  of  the  severe  visitations  of  yellow 
fever  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Anne 
Parrish,  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
lost  several  relatives,  while  her  parents,  to  whom 
she  felt  strongly  attached,  were  dangerously  ill. 
She  earnestly  desired  they  might  be  spared  to  her, 
resolving  if  such  were  the  case  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  to  benevolent  works. 

"  They  did  recover,  and  one  of  the  results  of  her 
dedication  was  the  gathering  of  a  few  neglected 
children  around  her  for  instruction.  For  some 
time  she  taught  them  alone ;  but  as  her  health  was 
delicate,  some  assistance  became  desirable,  and  she 
was  joined  by  other  Friends. 

"Mary  Wheeler  and  Hannah  Hopkins,  jr.,  were 
her  first  coadjutors.  In  their  minds  also,  com- 
miseration and  sympathy  had  been  aroused  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  believing  '  that 


ignorance  was  one  great  cause  of  vice  and  the  ca- 
lamities attendant  thereon,'  and  that  a  guarded 
education  would  tend  greatly  to  the  future  useful- 
ness and  respectability  of  the  rising  youth,  they 
associated  with  A.  Parrish,  in  1796,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  her  in  instructing  a  few  of  these 
ignorant,  neglected  ones,  hoping  their  endeavours 
might  have  the  happy  effect  of  rescuing  some  from 
the  vortex  of  misery  into  which  they  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  drawn.  They  therefore,  without 
pecuniary  assistance  from  others,  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  discouragements,  entered  on  their  ardu- 
ous undertaking,  and  opened  a  small  school  for 
girls  in  which  were  taught  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful branches  of  learning,  viz :  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  sewing." 

"  The  school  was  maintained,  for  more  than  two 
years,  by  the  daily  attention  of  the  members,  who 
alternately  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
two  attending  a  week  at  a  time.  The  number  of 
scholars  had  so  much  increased,  that  a  person  was 
employed  in  the  Second  month,  1799 — at  first  at 
a  salary  of  S5  per  month,  but  in  less  than  a  year 
raised  to  X50  or  $133.33  per  annum, — to  take 
charge  of  the  sewing;  the  members  still  continuing 
to  attend  to  all  the  other  business  of  the  school. 
Until  the  Third  month,  1803,  the  school  was  in 
session  during  the  mornings  only. 

"  '  In  this  manner  the  labours  of  the  Association 
were  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  when,  believing 
that  another  permanent  instructor  would  acceler- 
ate the  progress  of  the  children,'  they  concluded, 
in  the  year  1K08,  to  relinquish  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued.  They  accordingly  employed  another 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  writing,  and  some 
other  branches,  the  committee  still  continuing  to 
attend  at  the  school  frequently,  and  to  render  as- 
sistance when  necessary.  The  salary  of  each 
teacher  at  this  time  was  $213.33  per  annum." 

The  school  met  with  vicissitudes  during  many  of 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  sometimes  re- 
ceiving as  many  as  sixty  pupils,  and  sometimes 
being  obliged,  by  the  limited  means  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  diminish  the  number  one  half;  but  it 
was  perseveringly  kept  up,  paying  rent  for  a  room 
when  it  could  not  be  accommodated  with'  one  by 
the  '  School  Corporation,"  and  receiving  the  effi- 
cient attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
under  every  change. 

Of  the  pecuniary  means  at  their  command  the 
•'Account"  says : — 

"  The  school,  for  several  years,  was  supported  by 
an  annual  subscription  among  the  members  of  the 
Association,  aided  by  occasional  donations;  but 
believing  that  benefit  had  arisen  to  many  destitute 
children,  the  members  were  desirous  of  establishing 
their  little  seminary  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 
An  annual  subscription  was  therefore  opened,  iu 
1802,  amongst  some  individuals  friendly  to  the  un- 
dertaking. These,  together  with  interest  from  some 
small  legacies — appear  to  ha  ve  been  the  only  means 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  school  of  sixty 
children  until  1808,  when  §1000  were  given  in 
trust  to  the  school  corporation  by  a  committee  of 
a  society  instituted  in  this  city  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  to  this  Association  as  long  as  they  supported 
a  school." 

Between  the  years  1811  and  1822,  the  Associa- 
tion appears  to  have  received  several  legacies,  and 
by  these  legacies  the  funds  of  the  Society  were 
so  much  increased  that,  in  1822,  the  income  being 
deemed  adequate  for  expenses,  the  subscribers  were 
informed  thereof,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  dis- 
continued." 

Other  legacies  having  been  left  for  this  charita- 
ble institution — mostly  by  those  who  had  long  been 
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members  of  the  association,  and  knew  tbe  good  it 
was  effecting — in  1825  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a 
school-house  erected.  "In  the  Twelfth  month  of 
that  jear,  the  school  was  removed  to  these  pleasant 
and  commodious  rooms,  and  in  about  a  year  after, 
the  income  of  the  Society  having  increased,  the 
number  of  scholars  was  enlarged  to  seventy-two, 
and  another  teacher  employed. 

"  Here  the  school  has  since  been  conducted. 
An   additional  class  of  eight  scholars  has 
a  part  of  the  ti 


rancan,  half  way  across  the  Isthmus.  It  is  conSdentlj 
expected  that  the  large  ship  canal  will  be  completed 
within  four  vears.  The  company  have  twenty  millions 
of  francs,  (four  million  dollars,)  unexpended  capital  ly- 
ing in  the  hank  of  France.  They  are  now  importing 
several  large  excavating  machines  of  prodigious  power, 
which  can  be  worked  with  comparatively  few  hands. 
They  have  heretofore  employed  20,000  laborers,  but  ex- 
pect to  complete  the  canal,  by  the  aid  of  these  machines, 
with  2000  laborers,  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned. 
Another  work  of  internal  improvement  is  likewise  pro- 
n,  jecled  in  Egypt.  This  is  a  new  railway  route  to  connect 
idmitted,  and  during  the  past  i-'^'^''''°<^"a  'ind  Cairo  with  the  Red  Sea,  by  way  of 
few  years,  an  assistant  teacher  has  been  employed  j^-j^ -^^^f-'^./^^-'-^^^-^^^V^^ 
in  the  sewing-school,  and  a  part  ot  that  time  one  Ijourney  to  the  upper  country  of  Egypt  will  be  materially 
in  the  writing  room.  Some  other  branches  of  study  I  abridged  by  this  route.  The  Viceroy  has  ordered  one 
have,  from  time  time,  been  introduced,  such  as  ?«<"■'«'•  of  tlie  cultivated  land  of  Eyypt  to  be  sown  with 
Geofrraphy,  Grammar,  and  Physiology.  Notwith-  If"".";  ,  'f  ^}'^  requirement  is  carried  out,  as  doubtless 
^.   '^   •',  L  r       ur         1 — ^1      .1-  it  Will  be,  the  next  year  s  crop  Will  be  two-thirds  greater 

Standing  the  number  of  pubhc  schools,  this  con-  than  anv  that  has  been  raised  there  heretofore, 
tinues  to  be  well  attended.  _  ihe  number  ot  pupils  United  States.— Co«^rm.— The  House  of  Represen- 
is  limited  to  eighty,  and  it  is  almost  constantly  tatives  has  passed  the  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of 
filled,  and  many  still  waiting  for  admission.  jMany  Western  Virginia  into  the  Union  ;  the  vote  stood,  yeas 
parents  prefer  this  school  for  their  children  as  »6.  nays  55.  A  resolution,  oflered  by  Yeaman  of  Ken- 
f  .'  ^        ,     ,  ,     ,  .     ...i    •     1        tucky,  declaring  the  emancipation   proposition  ot   the 

being  more  select,  and  also  on  account  ot  their  be-  President  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  an  as- 
ing  taught  sewing.  Any  who  are  unable  to  pay  sumption  of  power  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  free 
for  their  instruction,  are  considered  suitahle  objects  }  government,  was  promptly  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote 
for  this  school,  except  members  of  the  Society  of  of90to47.  Noel,  of  Missouri,  has  prepared  a  bill,  look- 
Friends  ;  these  being  otherwise  provided  for." 


By  the  exertions  of  the  members  a  library  has 
been  added  to  the  school,  from  which  the  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  take  books  to  read,  care  being 
taken  that  none  shall  be  introduced  but  such  as 
are  calculated  to  be  instructive  and  to  promote  vir- 
tuous conduct. 

"  Thus,  this  school  which,  through  the  exertions 
and  faithfulness  of  a  few  individuals,  was  com- 
menced sixty-four  years  ago,  has  been  sustained 
to  the  present  time,  and  been  blessed,  we  trust,  for 
the  good  of  many.  We  desire  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  and  watched  over,  and  that 
the  present  and  future  members,  on  whom  may 
devolve  the  responsibility  of  its  management,  will 
keep  in  view  that  the  primary  object  of  this  Asso- 
ciation has  been,  from  its  establishment,  to  incul- 
cate principles  of  piety  and  virtue." 

We  commend  the  last  paragraph  of  the  "  Ac- 
count" to  the  serious  consideration  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  in  affluent  circumstances,  such  an 
institution  being  worthy  of  their  liberal  aid. 

"  As  the  present  income  of  this  Association  is 
not  sufficient  much  longer  to  continue  the  schools 


ng  toward  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
State.  It  proposes  that  on  the  adoption  of  a  system  for 
the  termination  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1864,  the  United  States  will  provide 
for  the  compensation  to  the  loyal  owners  of  slaves  therein 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-millions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  bonds. 

Arkansas. — A  battle  between  the  rebels  and  the  U.  S. 
troops,  was  fought  on  the  7th  inst.  on  Crawford's  Prairie, 
ten  miles  south  of  Fayetteville,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated  with  a  supposed  loss  of  2000  men.  About 
1000  of  Ihe  Federal  troops  were,  it  is  estimated,  killed 
or  woumled.  After  the  engagement,  the  rebels  retreated 
to  Van  Uuren,  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

Mississippi. — At  the  latest  dates  the  main  rebel  army 
was  still  retreating  to  the  southward,  and  tbe  Union 
forces  advancing  in  that  direction.  Severe  skirmishes 
occurred  on  two  occasions.  Gen.  Grant  had  captured 
1200  prisoners  during  tbe  pursuit. 

Tejincssce. — Gen.  Morgan  has  paroled  2300  Union 
troops,  captured  at  Hartsville.  The  rebel  army  in  East 
Tennessee  is  said  to  be  now  commanded  by  General  J 
Johnston,  Gen.  Rragg  having  gone  to  Mississippi.  It  was 
believed  that  Morgan  was  preparing  for  another  raid 
into  Kentucky.  Jefferson  Davis  was  at  Knoxville  on 
the  11th  inst;  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Murfeesboro, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

Louisinna. — Advices  from  New  Orleans,  say  that  tbe 
election  there  for  two  members  of  Congress,  passed  off 


,    ,-    ,  ,   ..     ,.         ,     .  louietiv.     In  the  first  district  2,322  votes  were  polled,  an( 

on  the  present  extended  plan,  and  feeling  desirous  j^  the  second  2,958. 


that  their  increased  usefulness  should  not  be  d 
minished,  we  here  allude  to  the  subject  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  Friends  of  education  will 
remember  '  The  Aimwell  School.'  " 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoBKiON. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  29th  ult.  The 
popular  feeling  in  Greece  in  favour  of  Prince  Alfred  of 
England,  as  King,  continued.  Cuntributions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  operatives  in  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  England,  were  progressing  on  a  large 
^cale.  A  general  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  has  been  called,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering a  proposition  for  the  issue  of  £600,000,  new  capi- 
tal, in  preferred  shares  of  £5,  each  bearing  8  per  cent, 
interest,  guarantied  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
event  of  success. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  continued  to  debate 
the  Roman  question.  Amongother  propositions  adopted 
was  one  that  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1863  should 
assemble  at  Naples. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  estimated  at 
272,000  bales,  including  23,500  American.  Fair  Orleans 
was  quoted  at  26d. ;  middling  uplands,  21rf.  The  mar- 
ket for  breadstuffs  was  steady  but  inactive.  The  advices 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  were  unfavorable. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  mails  to  the  end  of  Tenth  month, 
had  been  received.  Very  stormy  weather  had  prevailed 
at  the  Cape,  doing  much  damage  to  shipping. 

A  letter  from  Egypt  states  that  the  smaller  Suez  canal 
has  already  boon  opened  lo  the  waters  of  the  Medilcr- 


The  Alabama. — This  piratical  cruiser  arrived  at  Mar 
tiniqueon  the  17th  ult.,  with  the  officers  and  crews  of  two 
ships  she  had  captured  and  destroyed.  The  same  after- 
noon the  U.  S.  steamer  San  Jacinto  arrived,  and  finding 
the  Alabama  there,  returned  outside  the  harbor, 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  pirate.  On  the  following 
night  the  >l/a6uma  escaped  by  a  channel  unknown  to  the 
ofhcers  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  was  again  at  large.  Capt. 
Semmes  stated  that  he  had  burned  twenty-three  vessels, 
aud  at  one  time  was  within  seveuty  miles  of  Sandy 
Hook. 

Virginia. — No  movement  of  Gen.  Burnside's  forces  took 
place  until  the  11th  inst.,  on  which,  and  the  following 
day,  the  Federal  army  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  Gen, 
Sumner's  corps  crossing  at  Fredericksburg,  and  Gen. 
Franklin's  about  three  miles  lower  down  the  river.  The 
latter  met  with  little  opposition,  but  a  fierce  resistance 
was  opposed  at  Fredericksburg,  during  which  the 
suB'ered  severely  from  the  artillery  on  both  sides.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  rebels  had  made  most  formid; 
ble  preparations  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  whole  mass  of  their  army,  u 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  others,  was  strongly  entrenched  upon 
a  ridge  of  hills  just  outside  of  Fredericksburg,  the 
trenchments  being  defended  by  a  great  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery,  with  rifle  pits  in  front  for  infantry.  Ui 
13th,  the  rebel  entreuchments  were  attacked  and  stormed 
by  Sumner's  troops,  but  the  concentrated  fire  of  artill 
ery  aud  infantry,  was  so  fierce,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  Another  attempt  with  a  body  of  fresh 
troops  was  alike  unsuccessful.  Gen.  Franklin,  t 
commaudtd  the  attack  on  the  left  succeeded,   alte 


hard  day's  fight,  in  driving  the  rebels  about  one  mi 

loss  of  the  Federal  forces  in  this  sanguinary  conte  ; 

h  continued  throughout  the  entire  day,  is  undi , 
stood  to  be  very  severe.     A  great  number  of  officers,  i  | 

ding    six    brigadier-generals,  were   either   killed 
wounded.     At  the  close  of  the  day  each  army  held   ; 
first  position,  except  a  slight  advance  in  the  left  wing  I 
the  Union  forces.     On  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  the  po  ■ 

of  the  two  armies  remained  nearly  the  same,  a 
except  occasional  firing  between  the  advanced  troo 

ither  side,   there  was  no   renewal  of  the  confli  '■ 

7  thousands  of  the  wounded  had  been  brought  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  most  of  them  removed  to  the  nor  |i 
side  of  the  river,  as  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  t , 

.  artillery  would  be  likely  to  complete  the  destrn 

of  the  town.     Over  seven  hundred  rebel  prisont! 

taken  ;  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  su ' 

posed  to  be  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  trooi, 

'jich,  it  is  feared,  amounts  to  nearly  or  quite  10,0  1 

;n.  j 

North  Carolina. — Important  movements  appear  to  ' 

on  foot  in  this  State.     Twelve  regiments  of  U.  S.  trooi 

left  Newbern  recently.     The  Raleigh  Progress  annonnc 

the  landing  of  a  large  Union  force  in  Gates  County,  ai' 

a  despatch  from  Norfolk,   states  that  Plymouth,  N.  (" 

the  capital  of  Washington  County,  has  been  destroy 

by  fire,  but  by  what  division  of  the  U.  S.  forces  is  n. 

stated.     A  free  labor  movement  is  progressing  in  Efi 

North  Carolina,  and  it  is  understood  a  plan  is  ' 
preparation  for  establishing  a  loyal  Government  in  ord 

cept  President  Lincoln's  proposition  ofcompeusLit 
emancipation. 

i'AiVurff/p/iia.— Mortality  last  week,  207. 
Ihe  Markets,  ^-c. — The  exports  from  New  York  1; 
eek  amounted  to  $4,233,800,  and  the  imports   to  J' 
669,420.     The  specie  in  the  New   York    banks   on  l\ 

inst.,  amounted  to  $36,708,754.     The  money  marl  j 
was  easy,  at  6  percent,  for  loans  on  call.     Gold,  3, 
premium.     Government  stocks  without  material  < 
Philadelphia. — Uplands  cotton,    70   cts. ;   white   whei| 
§1.70   a  $1.85;     Southern  red,    $1.50;  Pennsylvaa 
$1.47  a  $1.48;  rye,  98  cts. ;  old  corn,  90  cts. ;  new, 

a  80  cts. ;  oats,  42  cts.  a  44  cts.  The  cattle  marbl 
continued  fully  supplied.  On  the  15th,  the  number, 
beeves  offered  was  2,516.     Prime  cattle  sold  al 

week's  prices,  while  common  slightly  declined.  Tl 
highest  prices  paid,  were  $0.50  per  100  lbs.,  but  tl 
bulk  of  the  sales  were  at  much  lower  rates;  some  infer:| 
selling  down  to  §6.00. 

RECEIPTS.  i 

Received   from  Danl.  'Williams,  0.,  $2,   vol.  35,  aj 

for  Jos.  ■Williams,  Ind.,  $3  to  No.  27,  vol.  36  ;  from  Wj 

C.  Taber,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Samuel  Chadboari 

N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  35.  ' 

•WEST-TO'WN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  \ 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  have  chaij 
of  the  Boarding-Sihool  at  West-Town,  will  be  h\ 
there  on  Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  the  Twelfth  month,' 
ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  eifj 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  '.{ 
struction,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evtj 
ing.  ( 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  i\ 
venth-day,  the  20th  of  the  month.  j 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  conveyf 
ces  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  a 
Third  day  afternoons,  the  20ih  and  23rd  inst.,  to  ni' 
the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  twoand  four  o'cloi 

Twelfth  mo.  ICth,  1802.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Tecumseh,  Michigan,! 
the  seventy -second  year  of  his  age,  Aauon  Cojifobt,  , 
esteemed  member  of  Adrian  Monthly  Meeting.  Scve 
times  during  the  last  few  months,  while  in  about  | 
usual  health,  he  expressed  tbe  belief  that  he  should  i' 
live  through  the  coming  winter;  and  manifested  a  qi  * 
resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  v 
a  diligent  attendcr  of  our  religious  Meetings,  and  cviii< 
an  earnest  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctri  ^ 
and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  in  their  ori 
nal  purity.  Although  he  expressed  but  little  duriug  ' 
latter  part  of  his  illness,  quietly  passing  away  with  ■ 
much  apparent  suffering,  those  present  at  his  close,  i 
a  consoling  assurance  that  his  end  was  peace. 
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Prom  "The  Leianro  Hour." 

}  The  Spider  Family. 

i'his  family  is  a  very  singular  and  interesting 
D,  in  spite  of  the  ugly  appearance  of  some  of  its 
lubers,  and  of  the  general  dislike  which  is  in- 
jed  by  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
1  habits  and  manners  of  spiders  are  altogether 
ill  as  are  pleasant  and  amiable,  or  even  proper 
moral ;  yet  I  do  think  that  they  ought  not  to 
el/iewed  with  such  loathing  and  abhorrence  as 
1?  too  frequently  are;  they  have  been  created 
)|good  and  beneficent  purpoi=es,  and  their  orga- 
iltion,  habits,  and  instincts  were  given  them  by 
>i  of  infinite  wisdom  and  divine  prescience.  To 
tell-ordered  mind,  the  "  meanest  things"  that 
j.t  furnish  matter  for  profitable  contemplation. 
•ih  an  observant  spirit 

Vinds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
jiermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 
Profitable  lessons  may  be  learned  by  an  obser- 
:  on  of  the  curious  ways  and  contrivances  of 
flers.  Tradition  informs  us,  for  instance,  that 
r  taught  Kobert  Bruce  perseverance,  and  inspired 
f.  with  hope  when  well-nigh  conquered  by  sick- 
(|i  and  disaster.  Confined  to  his  bed  at  Inverary, 
f|r  his  seventh  defeat  by  the  English,  Bruce 
ji'ked  the  spider,  foiled  in  seven  attempts  to  roach 
b  ceiling  of  the  room,  succeed  on  the  eighth. 
I'hy  may  not  I,"  said  the  Scottish  monarch,  "do 
Ijwise?''  He  rose  from  his  couch  of  sickness 
Bjilved  to  make  the  eighth  attempt,  and  suc- 
E|led. 

K  careful  investigation  of  the  habits,  in  different 
t  es  of  the  weather,  of  one  of  these  insects  which 
Ired  his  "  dungeon  gloom,"  is  said  to  have  af- 
)'led  Dumourier  the  hints  for  the  plan  of  opera- 

is  by  which  he  invaded  and  subdued  Holland, 
1797.  Another  problematical  service  to  the 
ijian  race,  although  undoubtedly  a  service  to  the 
3(vidual  most  concerned,  was  that  rendered,  ao- 
dling  to  Popish  miraculists,  to  St.  Felix  of  Nola. 
iig  pursued  by  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  life, 
(jied  to  some  ruins.  He  sought  safety  by  creep- 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  This  hole  spiders 
ired  over  with  their  webs,  before  the  pagans 
up  to  it ;  and  there,  adds  the  legend  the  saint 
si  for  sis  months,  miraculously  supported. 
Spiders  are  often  the  allies  of  man,  by  keeping 
^2r  insects  within  due  limits.  For  instance,  we 
cjietimes  have  to  choose  between  spiders  aud  flies; 


and  Betty's  broom  occasionally  proves  an  enemy 
instead  of  a  friend.  Their  webs,  also,  have  been 
converted  into  useful  articles  of  dress ;  they  have 
been  made  to  envelope  the  shapely  leg  as  a  silk 
stocking.  This  has  been  done  by  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  M.  Bon,  of  Languedoo,  who  ascer- 
tained that  three  ounces  of  spider's  silk  would 
make  a  pair  of  stockings  for  legs  that  required  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  ounces  of  that  of  the  silk- 
worm to  encase  them.  Such  stockings,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  never  likely  to  become 
common.  The  little  spinners  are  too  ferocious 
to  form  peaceable  communities;  besides,  it  was 
computed  that  it  took  twelve  spiders  to  produce  as 
much  silk  as  a  single  silkworm,  so  that  one  pound 
of  the  material  would  require  the  united  labour  of 
more  than  twenty-seven  thousand  of  these  spinners. 
Then,  again,  it  is  not  the  common  web  woven  by 
any  kind  of  spider  which  can  be  so  manufactured, 
but  one  of  peculiar  strength  and  thickness,  which 
the  female  of  a  short-legged  garden  species  spins 
into  a  covering  for  her  eggs. 

This  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  by  spiders  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind :  their  web  has  served  to  de- 
termine the  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  by 
it  the  movements  of  what  were  till  lately  considered 
as  fixed  stars,  have  been  ascertained  ;  for  accuracy 
of  observation  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
use  of  the  exquisitely  fine  fibres  of  which  the  web 
is  composed.  Bleasuring  to  a  hair's-breadth  will 
not  do  for  the  astronomer  :  his  admeasurements 
must  go  to  the  breadth  of  a  spider's  thread,  through 
a  network  of  which  he  looks  at  the  starry  heavens. 

Cobweb,  in  the  olden  time,  used  to  be  applied  to 
cut  fingers  as  a  styptic,  as  Bottom  the  weaver,  in 
"  Midsdmmer  Night's  Dream,"  tells  us  :  "I  shall 
desire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good  master 
Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold 
with  you."  A  recent  French  chemist  has  asserted 
that  it  possesses  an  anodyne  quality,  and  might  be 
rendered  available  as  an  internal  remedy  for  dis-. 
eases. 

Our  poetical  observers  of  nature  Lave  not  ne- 
glected this  insect.     Young  says: — 

"  The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  i3  cable  to  man's  tender  tie 
Of  earthly  bliss;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze." 

Various  are  the  purposes  for  which  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  spiders  the  power  of 
spinning  silk  from  their  bodies.  By  this  they  can 
construct  for  themselves  a  place  of  concealment 
from  their  enemies,  a  sheltering  canopy  from  rains 
and  storms  ;  nets,  snares,  and  cells,  where,  "hushed 
in  grim  repose,"  they  "  expect  their  insect  prey ;" 
and  a  protective  covering  for  their  eggs.  The 
thread  is,  originally  a  glutinous  secretion  drawn 
out  from  certain  reservoirs  on  the  body  of  the  in- 
sect. If  a  spider  be  examined  minutely,  there  will 
be  perceived  four  or  six  little  teat-like  protuberan- 
ces, or  spinnerets,  surrounded  by  a  circle  ;  these  are 
the  machinery  by  which  by  a  process  more  singu- 
lar than  that  of  rope  spinning,  the  thread  is  drawn. 
Each  spinneret  is  studded  with  regular  rows  of 
minute  bristle-like  points.  These  points  are  so  ex- 
quisitely fine,  that  a  space  often  not  much  bigger 
than  the  sharp  end  of  a  pin  is  furnished,  according 


to  Reaumur,  with  a  thousand  of  them.  From  each 
of  these  tubes  proceeds  a  thread  astonishingly 
slender,  which  immediately  after  issuing  from  it, 
unites  with  all  the  other  threads  into  one ;  hence, 
from  each  spinneret  proceeds  a  compound  thread, 
and  these  threads,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  spinnerets, 
again  unite,  and  form  the  threads  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see,  which  the  spider  uses  in  forming  the 
web.  Leuwouhoeck,  in  one  of  his  extraordinary 
microscopical  observations  on  a  young  spider  not 
bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  in  enumerating  the 
threadlcts  in  one  of  the  threads,  calculated  that  it 
would  require  four  millions  of  them  to  be  as  thick 
as  a  hair  of  his  beard.  Of  such  delicate  cordage 
is  the  web  constructed !  But  how  is  this  not-work 
interwoven  ?  What  are  the  instruments  required 
for  the  elaborate  work?  The  spider  uses  only  the 
claws  of  its  feet,  nature's  instruments.  With  these 
the  creature  guides  and  arranges  the  glutinous 
threads  as  they  arc  drawn  from  the  spinnerets.  In 
some  species  of  spider,  two  of  the  claws  are  fur- 
nished underneath  with  teeth  like  a  comb,  by 
means  of  which  the  threads  are  duly  separated  and 
disposed.  When  the  spider  has  to  ascend  by  the 
line  which  has  enabled  it  to  drop  from  an  elevation 
upon  the  ground  beneath,  it  winds  up  the  line  as  it 
proceeds  into  a  little  ball.  In  this  mancBuvre,  a 
third  claw  between  the  other  two  is  provided, 

A  singular  sight  belonging  to  the  autumn,  is  the 
occasional  showers  of  gossamer  that  fall  from  tho 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  cover  everything  as 
with  a  veil  of  woven  silver.  You  may  see  them 
descending  through  the  sunshine,  and  glittering 
and  flickering  in  it,  like  rays  of  another  kind  of 
light.  Or,  if  you  are  in  time  to  observe  them  be- 
fore tho  sun  has  dried  the  dew  from  ofi'  them  in 
the  early  morning,  they  look  like  robes  of  fairy 
tissue- work,  gemmed  with  innumerable  jewels.  This 
beautiful  sight  has  thus  been  accounted  for.  "An 
immense  swarm  of  small  spiders  take  advantage  of 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions, in  which  they  are  so  industrious  that  all  the 
stubble-fields  and  hedge-rows  are  soon  covered  with 
the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  net- 
work. They  appear  exceedingly  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  small  insects,  which  the  cold  of  the 
night  now  brings  down,  and  commence  this  fishery 
about  the  time  that  the  swallows  give  it  up  and 
quit  our  shores.  Their  manner  of  locomotion  is 
curious  :  half-volant,  half-aeronaut,  the  little  crea- 
ture darts  from  the  organs  adapted  to  that  end,  a 
number  of  fine  threads  which  float  in  the  air. 
Mounted  thus  in  the  breeze,  he  glides  off  with  a 
quick  motion  of  the  legs,  which  seem  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  wings,  for  moving  in  any  particular  di- 
rection." 

Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  in  a  letter  to  Daines 
Barrington,  writes  thus  on  this  interresting  subject : 
— "  On  September  tho  21st,  1761,  being  then  on  a 
visit,  and  intent  on  field-diversions,  I  rose  before 
day-break.  When  I  came  into  the  enclosures,  I 
found  the  stubble  and  clover  grounds  matted  all 
over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so  plentifully 
that  the  whole  face  of  tho  country  seemed,  as  it 
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were,  covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets  drawn 
one  over  another.  When  the  dogs  attempted  to 
hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood-wiiilsed 
that  they  could  not  proceed,  but  were  obliged  to 
lie  down  and  scrape  the  incumbrances  from  their 
faces  with  their  fore-feet;  so  that,  finding  my  sport 
interrupted,  I  returned  home  musing  in  my  mind 
on  the  oddness  of  the  occurrence.  As  the  morn 
ing  advanced,  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm 
and  the  day  turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely 
ones,  which  no  season  but  the  autumn  produces — 
cloudless,  calm,  and  serene.  About  nine,  an  ap- 
pearance very  unusual  began  to  demand  our  at- 
tention— a  shower  of  cobwebs  falling  from  very 
elevated  regions,  and  continuing  without  any  inter 
ruption,  till  the  close  of  the  day.  These  webs 
were  not  single  filmy  threads,  floating  in  the  air  in 
all  directions,  but  perfect  flakes  or  rags,  some  near 
an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  sis  long,  which  fell  with 
a  degree  of  velocity  that  showed  they  were  con- 
siderably heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  On  every 
Bide,  as  the  observer  turned  his  eyes,  might  he  be- 
hold a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes  falling 
into  his  sight,  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  th 
turned  their  sides  towards  the  sun.  How  far  this 
wonderful  shower  extended  would  be  difficult  to 
say;  but  we  know  that  it  reached  Bradley,  Selborne, 
and  Arlesford,  three  places  which  lie  in  a  sort  of 
triangle,  the  shortest  of  whose  sides  is  about  eight 
miles  in  extent.  Neither  before  nor  after  was  any 
such  fall  observed,  but  on  this  day  the  flakes  hung 
on  the  trees  and  hedges  so  thick,  that  a  diligent 
person  sent  out  might  have  gathered  baskets  full," 

The  "  Liverpool  Mercury"  of  1826,  narrates 
similar  phenomenon  as  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town,  and  for  many  miles  distant,  on 
Sunday,  the  first  of  October.  Countless  myriads 
of  spiders  are  necessary  to  produce  this  abundance 
of  gossamer ;  for,  according  to  Eufibn,  it  would 
take  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  animals  to 
produce  a  single  pound  of  thread. 

Sometimes  these  creatures  and  their  chariots  are 
wafted  very  considerable  distances.  "  One  day," 
says  Darwin,  in  his  "  Journal"  attached  to  the 
"Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  U.IM.S. 
Adventure  and  Beagle,"  "  the  weather  Laving  been 
fine  and  clear,  the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the 
flocculeut  gossamer-web.  The  ship  was  quite  sixty 
leagues  distant  from  the  land,  in  the  direction  of  a 
steady  though  light  breeze.  Vast  numbers  of  a 
small  spider,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  were  attached  to  the 
webs.  The  little  spider,  when  first  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single 
thread,  and  not  on  the  flocculcnt  mass.  This  latter 
seemed  merely  to  be  produced  by  the  entanglement 
of  the  single  threads.  The  spiders  were  all  of  one 
species  but  of  both  sexes,  together  with  young 
ones.  The  little  aeronaut  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on 
board,  was  very  active  running  above,  sometimes 
letting  itself  fall,  and  then  reascending  the  same 
thread ;  sometimes  employing  itself  in  making  a 
small  and  very  irregular  mesh  between  the  ropes. 
It  could  run  with  facility  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Its  stock  of  web  appeared  inexhaustible. 
While  watching  some  of  these  tiny  creatures  that 
were  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  I  several  times 
observed  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  bore  them 
away  out  of  sight  in  a  horizontal  line,  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  was  quite  unaccountable." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Fanlt-Finding. 
One  of  the  most  common  vices  that  we  meet  with 
among   men  is  that  of  foiilt-tindiug.     Its  preval- 
ence is  so  exten.sive  that  almost  everybody  seems 
to  bo  infected  with  it.     It  is  found  among  all  des- 


criptions of  people.  Those  who  make  no  preten- 
sions to  a  religious  character  practise  it  without 
compunction,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  malignant 
delight ;  while  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves christians  are  frequently  and  sometimes 
habitually  guilty  of  it,  apparently  without  imagin- 
ing that  it  is  imcompatible  with  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples. 

The  practice  is  as  odious  as  it  is  common.  In- 
deed, few  things  are  more  disgusting  and  repulsive 
to  a  right-minded  person.  The  individual  who  is 
addicted  to  it  renders  himself  in  the  highest  degree 
ofi'ensive  to  men  and  women  of  reflection  and  sensi- 
bility. Such  a  one  becomes  a  nuisance  in  society 
— a  sort  of  plague-spot,  spreading  moral  contami- 
nation and  disease  wherever  he  goes.     He  may  be 


order  to  heal.  It  applies  the  cautery,  and 
pities  the  invalid.  There  are  times  certainly  wl 
it  becomes  an  imperative  duty,  though  a  pain 
one,  to  point  out  with  the  greatest  particularity  a 
faithfulness  the  faults  of  those  whom  we  resp 
and  love.  ]5ut  it  is  a  task  which  requires  to 
performed  with  the  utmost  skill  and  delicacy, 
utmost  tenderness  and  judgment.  If  the  work 
bunglingly  done,  more  evil  than  good  will  be 
inevitable  result.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  anyth 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  duties  which  demai 
so  much  ability  of  every  kind  as  the  managem 
of  the  faults  of  others.  And  in  nothing,  perha 
is  there  displayed  so  much  of  unskilfulness,  ■ 
kindness,  and  consequent  ill-success.  We  h; 
read  of  a  couple  of  college  students,  (rooming 


tolerated  where  he  cannot  be  avoided,  but  he  can  gether,)  who,    desirous    of  improving   themsel 

"      " "    both  morally  and  intellectually,  resolved  mutna 

that  they  would  tell  each  other  of  their  failiu 
They  entered  upon  the  prescribed  work  with  you 
ful  alacrity,  and  with  a  zeal  which  was  not  ti 
pered  by  prudence.  The  result  of  their  injudici 
dealing  with  each  other's  faults  was,  that  each 
came  so  uncomfortable  in  his  companion's  socit 
that  they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wo, 
be  better  for  them  to  occupy  separate  rooms.  I; 
resolution,  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  tlj 
carried  into  execution.  j 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  fault-finding  i| 
position  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  ii 


never  be  respected  and  loved.  Full-blown  speci- 
mens of  this  character  may  not  be  very  numerous. 
But  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  an  abundance  of  those 
which  are  sufficiently  developed  to  prove  at  once 
loathsome  and  noxious. 

The  habit  of  fault-finding  is  an  exceedingly  per- 
nicious one.  Its  reflex  influence  upon  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it,  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 
Hatred,'envy,  jealousy,  oensoriousness,and  all  those 
malignant  dispositions  and  tendencies  which  lead 
to  the  practice  are  daily  strengthened  by  exercise, 
and  eventually  acquire  an  almost  uncontrollable 
power,  rendering  the  individual  sour,  uncharitable, 

and  misanthrophic.  Accustomed  to  the  di>play  of | perfections.  A  good  degree  of  self-acquaintaj 
his  ingenuity  in  the  detection  of  what  is  faulty  injwill  always  prove  a  certaiu  corrective  of  any  tj 
human  characters  and  actions,  and  habituated  to  dency  that  we  may  have  to  harp  upon  the  shci 
dwelling  upon  what  is  deformed  and  unlovely  in 'comings  of  others.  He  who  knows  himself  W| 
spirit  and  conduct,  he  acquires  a  morbid  appetite  any  just  amount  of  accuracy,  must  perceive  thatj 
for  that  which  is  morally  diseased  and  unwholesome. !  will  find  enough  to  occupy  his  attention  and  ( 
He  becomes  insensible  to  the  presence  and  charms  1  forth  his  exertions,  in  his  own  frailties  and  errj 
of  the  virtuous  and  lovely.  Like  an  unclean  bird  A  just  rigor  towards  his  own  faults  will  be  acccj 
he  fattens  upon  the  corrupt  and  putrescent,  and  panied  with  charity  towards  those  of  others,  j 
nauseates  that  which  is  sound  and  health-giving. 'should  therefore  strive  to  become  better  cogrnVj 
In  addition  to  this,  he  renders  himself  distasteful  j  of  ourselves,  more  truly  acquainted  with  everyth] 
to  the  virtuous  and  truly  refined,  and  forfeits  the | within  us  that  is  wrong  and  defective.  Especiij 
possessionof  that  kind  of  society  which  would  tend  to  ;  should  we  hold  up  before  ourselves  the  bright  1 1 
*ure  him  of  his  unhappy  propensity  to  fault- findiof. 'ror  of  the  divine  law,  and  seek  from  above  tj 

Besides  this,  the  habitual  fault-finder  inflicts  uu-  ''.aili',  which,  let  into  our  souls,  will  reveal  too, 
told  pain  and  injury  upon  others.  He  does  a  vast 
deal  of  mischief  He  is  truly  a  sinner  who  des- 
troys much  good.  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  agony  which  he  produces  in  many  a  .sensitive 
mind.  Long  experience  has  given  him  consummate 
skill  in  the  work  of  lacerating  the  feelings.  Now, 
the  unnecessary  infliction  of  moral  pain  is  an  evil, 
which  engenders  other  evils,  and  is  not  easily  or 
readily  remedied.  The  fault  finder  alienates  the 
afi'ections  of  friends  from  each  other.  He  sows  dis- 
cord in  families  and  among  brethren.  He  creates  I  they  are  formed.  The  atmosphere  may  becj 
confusion,  division,  and  strife,  among  those  who,  veniently  considered  as  divided  into  three  spac, 
but  for  him,  might  have  lived  in  continued  and  de- leach  inhabited  by  clouds  of  specific  character,  ^ 
"ghtful  harmony.     His  function  is,  not  to  unite,  j  together  different,  though,  in  reality,  there  " 


selves  what  we  are.  Thus  learning  our  own  md 
turpitude,  we  shall  be  made  more  anxious  to  en ; 
cate  the  evils  which  we  clearly  perceive  in  ourseh , 
than  to  expurgate  the  faults  of  others,  of  which) 
must  necessarily  have  but  a  partial  and  inadeqoJ 
knowledge. — Late  Paper.  I 

Selected.! 

Clouds.  I 

The  first  and  most  important  character  of  clot  i 
is  dependent  on  the  difierent   altitudes  at  wbf 


but  to  sever  and  disorganize — to  produce  not  peace 
and  good  will,  but  contention  and  bitterness.  Such 
an  individual  is  the  bane  of  any  church  or  com- 
munity, and  no  organization  can  be  prosperous 
which  harbors  such  a  member  within  its  bosom. 

We  would  by  no  means   condemn   indiscrimi- 
nately all  kinds  of  fault-finding.     In  a  world  where 


distinct  limit  fixed  between  them  by  nature,  clol 
being  formed  at  every  altitude,  and  partaking,  ' 
cording  to  their  altitude,  more  or  less  of  the  elf 
acters  of  the  upper  or  lower  regions.  The  scenj 
of  the  sky  is  thus  formed  of  au  infinitely  gradual 
series  of  systematic  forms  of  clouds,  each  of  wlj 
has  its  own  region  in  which  alone  it  is  formed,; 


there  is  so  much  that  is  wrong  and  blameworthy, 'each  of  which  has  specific  characters,  which   1 


in  ourselves  and  others,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  perceive  many  faults,  and  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper occasionally  to  notice  and  denounce  them. 
But  we  must  unhesitatingly  pronounce  as  unjusti- 
fiable the  disposition  which  finds  pleasure  iu  in- 
cessantly exposing  them  for  no  good  and  valid  rea- 
son, and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  wounding  of  the 
feelings  and  reputation  of  others.  There  is  a  war- 
rantable species  of  fault-fiuding  which  lays  bare 
the  fault  in  order  to  its  correction.     It  wounds  in 


only  be  properly  determined  by  comparing  tl  i 
as  they  are  found  clearly  distinguished  by  iuf 
vals  of  considerable  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  c  • 
aider  the  sky  as  divided  into  three  regions, — ! 
upper  region,  or  region  of  the  cirrus ;  the  cen  1 
region,  or  region  of  the  stratus  ;  the  lower  regj 
or  the  region  of  the  rain  cloud. 

The  clouds  whioh  I  wish  to  consider  as  incluil 
iu  the  upper  region,  never  touch  even  the  higl ! 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  may,  therefore,  be  loo.' 
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as  never  formed  below  an  elevation   of  at 

t  15,000  feet;   they  are  the  motionless,  multi- 

[inous  lines  of  delicate  vapour  with  which  the 

of  the   open  sky  is  commonly  streaked    or 

led  after  several  days  of  fine  weather.     Their 

f  characters  are — First,  Symmetry  :  They  are 

ly  always  arranged  in  some  definite   and  evi- 

It  order,  commonly  in  long  ranks,  reaching  some- 

from  the  zenith   to  the  horizon,  each   rank 

o'lposed  of  an  infinite  number  of  transverse  bars 

t'bout  the  same  length,  each  bar  thickest  in  the 

aMle,  and  terminatiug  in   a   traceless   vaporous 

<it  at  each  side ;   the  ranks  are  iu  the   direction 

flhe  wind,  and  the  bars  of  course  at  right  angles 

0|it.     The  groups  of  fine,  silky,  parallel  fibres, 

;|:inating  in  a  plumy  sweep,  are  vulgarly  known 

sf  mare's  tails."     Secondly,  Sharpness  of  Edge  : 

!l  edces  of  the  bars  of  the  upper  clouds,  which 

if  turned   to   the   wiud,  are   often   the  sharpest 

bh  the  sky  shows,  no  outline,  whatever,  of  any 

kind  of  cloud,  however   marked   and  ener- 

ever  approaches  the  delicate  decision  of  those 

Thirdly,  Multitude  :  The  delicacy  of  these 

aljurs  is  sometimes   carried   into  an   infinity  of 

it^ion.     Nor  is  nature  content  with  an  infinity  of 

all  or  lines  alone — each  bar  is  in  its  turn  severed 

II  a  number  of  small  undulatery  masses,  more  or 
itjconneeted,  according  to  the  violenceofthe  wind, 
ften  their  division  is  merely  effected  by  undulation, 
ilcloud  exactly  resembles  sea  sand  ribbed  by  the 
^;  but  when  the  division  amounts  to  real  sepa- 
i|)n,  we  have  the  mottled  or  "  mackerel"  skies, 
'crthly,  Piirity  of  Colour:  The  nearest  of  these 
[Jcls — those  over  the  observer's  head,  being  at 
i]t,  three  miles  above  him,  and  nearly  all  entor- 
llthe  ordinary  sphere  of  vision,  farther  from  him 
J, — their  dark  sides  are  much  grayer  and  cooler 

III  those  of  other  clouds,  owing  to  their  distance, 
'liy  are  composed  of  the  purest  aqueous  vapor, 
■i  from  all  foulness  of  earthy  gases,  and  of  this 

I  lie  highest  and  most  ethereal  state  in  which  it 
i  be,  to  be  visible.  Farther,  they  receive  the 
^t  of  the  sun  in  a  state  of  far   greater  intensity 

II  lower  objects,  the  beams  being  transmitted  to 
m  through  atmospheric  air  far  less  dense,  and 
rflly  unaffected  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any  other 
furity.  Hence  their  colors  are  more  pure  aud 
id,  and  their  white  less  sullied  than  those  of  any 
t:!r  clouds.  Lastly,  Variety  :  Variety  is  never 
aronspicuous  as  when  it  is  united  with  symmetry. 
'i:  perpetual  change  of  form  in  other  clouds,  is 
liiotonous  in  its  very  dissimilarity,  nor  is  differ- 
rja  striking  where  no  connection  is  implied ;  but 
fihrough  a  range  of  barred  clouds,  crossing  half 
b  heaven,  all  governed  by  the  same  forces,  and 
aling  into  one  general  form,  there  yet  be  a  marked 

i  evident  dissimilarity  between  each  member  of 
great  mass — one  more  finely  drawn,  the  next 
•e  delicately  moulded,  the  next  more  gracefully 
irft— each  broken  into  differently  modelled  and 
iiously  numbered  groups,  the  variety  is  doubly, 
tiking,  because  contrasted  with  the  perfect  sym- 
QJ.ry  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Under  all,  perhaps,  the  massy  outline  of  some 
sjer  cloud  moves  heavily  across  the  motionless 
liyancy  of  the  upper  lines,  and  indicates  at  once 
ijir  elevation  and  their  repose. 
A.  fine  and  faithful  description  of  these  clouds  is 
;  en  by  Wordsworth  in  "  The  Excursion." 

"  But  rays  of  light 
ow  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb, 
:etired  behind  the  mountain  tops,  or  vtiled 
y  the  dense  air,  shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
If  the  blue  rirmament — aloft — and  wide  ; 
nd  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
re  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced, 
hroHgh  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 
ivid  as  fire, — clouds  separately  poised, 


Innumerable,  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky  ; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each, 
With  prodigHl  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory, 
They  had  imbibed,  aud  ceased  not  to  receive, 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated,  hut  with  unity  sublime." 
Their    slow  movement  Shelley  has  beautifully 
touched  : — 

"  Underneath  the  young  gray  dawn 
A  multitude  of  dense,  white,  fleecy  clouds, 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains, 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wiud." 
If  you  watch  for  the  next  sunset,  when  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  these  cirri  in  the  sky, 
you  will  see,  especially  at  the  zenith,  that  the  sky 
does  not  remain  of  the  same  colour  for  two  inches  to- 
gether, one  cloud  has  a  dark  side  of  cold  blue,  and 
fringe  of  milky  white  ;  another,  above  it,  has  a 
dark  side  of  purple  and  an  edge  of  red  ;  another, 
nearer  the  sun,  has  an  underside  of  orange  and  an 
edge  of  gold  ;  these  you  will  find  mingled  with, 
and  passing  into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which,  in 
places,  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the 
cool  grey  of  the  darker  clouds,  and  which  will  be 
itself,  full  of  gradation,  now  pure  and  deep,  now 
faint  and  feeble  ;  and  all  this  is  done,  not  in  large 
pieces,  nor  on  a  large  scale,  but  over  and  over 
again  iu  every  square  yard,  so  that  there  is  no  sin- 
gle part  nor  portion  of  the  whole  sky  which  has  not 
in  itself  variety  of  colour  euough  for  a  separate 
picture,  and  yet  no  single  part  which  is  like  ano- 
ther, or  which  has  not  some  peculiar  source  of 
beauty,  and  some  peculiar  arrangement  of  colour 
of  its  own. — Ruskin. 
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of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MOERIS. 

(Continued  from  page  116.) 

"  Lynn  is  a  large  seaport  town,  and  like  other 
large  towns  it  is  much  curbed  up.  Yet  it  has  a 
fioe  large  square  for  a  market,  with  a  good  brick 
house,  and  stalls  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 
After  dinner.  Second  day  20th,  Seventh  month,  we 
took  our  leave  of  these  kind  friends,  (Richard  Hul- 
lom  and  wife,)  who  have  gone  through  much  af- 
fliction, poverty  within  and  without,  but  are  now 
blest  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  are  willing  to  do  good  with  it.  His 
son  went  with  us  to  Wisbeach,  on  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
n  Cambridgeshire,  sixteen  miles.  Here  we  were 
kindly  received  by  Tillney  Goddard,  who,  on  Third 
day,  21st,  provided  us  a  guide,  his  son,  to  Spauld- 
ing,  (in  Lincolnshire,)  twenty-four  miles.  On  the 
way  thither,  we  saw  twelve  steeple  houses,  and 
many  pretty  dwellings.  At  Spaulding  we  were 
kindly  received  by  old  John  Massey,  an  innocent, 
good  looking  Friend  and  public.  A  Friend  lives 
with  him  as  housekeeper  who,  also,  appears  iu 
public,  Hannah  Fines.  These  two  valuable  Friends 
made  our  time  passed  there,  agreeable.  Fourth 
day  22nd,  were  at  their  week  day  meetings,  at 
which  were  but  twenty  persons,  including  our- 
selves. It  was  a  heavy  time,  and  yet  aunt  was 
strengthened  to  encourage  them  to  keep  up  their 
meeting,  and  the  opportunity  was  to  satisfaction. 
Dined  at  young  John  Massey's ;  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth is  a  solid,  kind  Friend.  They,  with  others, 
spent  the  evening  with  us  at  his  father's,  and  he 
on  J'ifth  day  the  23rd,  went  with  us  to  Welbourn 
a  small  village,  instead  of  goin^  to  Brougbton,  as 
we  bad  intended.  Wo  found,  that  although  the 
meeting  house  was  iu  Brougbton,  there  was  not  one 
Friend  lived  in  it,  and  those  who  belonged  to  it 
lived  very  distant.     The  meeting  was  held  at  times 


in  the  village  of  Welbourn,  at  which  place  a  few 
Friends  lived.  To  the  house  in  which  the  meeting 
was  kept,  we  went,  and  lodged  there  two  nights. 
The  Friends  were  very  kind.  Thomas  Burt,  who 
is  master  of  the  house,  is  a  young  man,  one  sister  at 
present  lives  with  him,  and  an  aunt  who  is  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  She  was  never  married,  but 
took  a  motherly  care  of  him  and  three  or  four 
more  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  all  treat  her 
with  much  respect,  and  render  her  age  comfortable. 
Her  name  is  Ann  Burt.  Elizabeth  Burt,  her 
niece,  is  as  a  daughter  to  her.  If  sudden  thought, 
made  a  transition  to  some  similar  circumstances  in 
niy  own  life,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  On 
Sixth  day  24th,  we  had  a  meeting  there  in  the 
afternoon,  to  which  came  Mary  Dollin,  a  sister  to 
Richard  Marriott,  who  is  a  valuable  Friend  in  the 
ministry,  but  at  this  time  in  a  singularly  low  spot. 
To  my  poor  aunt  this  was  her  first  appointed 
raeoting,  aud  a  memorable  one  it  was,  for  she  was 

de  an  instructing,  comforting  instrument  to  Mary 
Dollin,  and  all  the  others,  who  were  but  eighteen. 
Mauy  of  them  staid  to  tea,  and  the  conversation 
afterwards  terminated  in  a  better  meeting  than  the 
appointed  one.  In  our  way  to  this  place,  wo 
baited  at   Swineshead,    and  dined  at   Sleafon,  a 

ry  small  town.  We  had  seen  twenty-nine  stee- 
ples on  our  way. 

"  Seventh  day  25th.  We  set  off  early  with  two 
young  Friends,  Thomas  Hubbard  aud  John  Broad- 
bank°  for  Nottingham,  thirty-three  miles.  We 
passed  on  our  way,  first  a  little  village  in  a  val- 
ley, which  looked  beautiful  as  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  then  Buckingham  village,  Coddington, 
and  Newark,  a  large  post  town,  with  good  streets, 
houses  of  brick  with  tiled  roof.  At  Newark  we 
breakfasted  at  a  very  good  inn.  Most  of  the  houses 
we  passed,  are  thatched,  but  looked  neat  and  good. 
Two  miles  from  Newark  we  passed  a  remarkably 
large  wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Trent ;  near  it 
is  a  small  village,  the  seat  of  Lord  George  Sutten. 
We  then  passed  Harram,  a  larger  village  ;  Upton; 
Southwell,  a  large  market  town,  houses  mostly 
thatched.  In  this  last  is  a  large  cathedral  of  a 
Roman  structure.  There  are  no  Friends  in  any 
of  these  places.  Oxen  is  a  pretty  village,  where 
there  are  a  few  Friends,  but  for  want  of  knowing 
who  they  were,  and  where  to  find  them,  we  went 
six  miles  further,  and  dined  at  an  inn  called  Red- 
land.  About  6  o'clock  we  reached  Nottingham ; 
there  we  were  received  kindly  by  our  friend  John 
Leaver  and  wife,  both  ministers,  who  were  re- 
markably tender  of  us.  First  day  the  26th,  were 
at  their  meeting,  where  we  were  glad  to  meet  our 
good  friend  John  Woolman,  who  was  much  fa- 
vored in  testimony,  as  was  aunt  in  supplication. 
It  was  a  good  meeting,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Friends  present.  In  the  afternoon,  curiosity 
brought  more  than  the  house,  which  was  not  a 
small  one,  could  hold.  They  were  solidly  quieted, 
as  aunt  and  John  Woolman  were  particularly  led 
to  them.  It  was  a  favoured  meeting  indeed.  Wo 
went  with  John  Woolman  to  John  Storer's,  where 
wc  spent  the  evening,  and  fixed  on  6  o'clock  the 
next  evening  to  have  a  meeting  with  all  the  Friends 
of  the  town  by  themselves.  Second  day  27th,  I 
was  busily  employed  with  my  pen,  when  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  person,  who  would  be  thought  a 
lover  of  America.  She  hindered  mo  an  hour  about; 
nothing.  She  talked  of  the  sisters  Silence,  Pa- 
tience and  Temperance,  whilst  I  wished  she  had 
all  three.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  left  her  and 
went  to  dine  with  the  widow  Colsten  and  others. 
On  my  way  saw  the  '  Castle,'  as  it  was  called.  It 
was  a  cabtle  in  King  Edward's  days.  It  was  built 
on  a  rock  on  a  high  hill.  In  the  bill  there  are 
surprising  subterranean  works,  containing  all  man- 
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Her  of  convcnieDcics  for  dwellings,  slaughter  bouses 
and  stables,  all  cut  in  the  rocks.  It  is  now  much 
contracted,  and  has  been  repaired  for  the  Duke  of 
New  Castle,  and  is  called  his  palace.  The  furni- 
ture is  rich  and  plain.  It  has  thirty-six  large 
rooms  above  stairs.  It  has  a  grand  court  jard, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  it  being  a  vast 
height  above  the  meadows.  The  rock  extends  from 
the  castle  so  far  that  two  or  three  dozen  houses 
have  been  cut  in  it,  with  fronts  of  brick  built  to 
furnish  a  convenience  for  doors  and  windows,  which 
is  all  the  light  the  houses  have,  for  the  garden  of 
the  castle  is  on  the  rock  above  them.  Near  by  is 
a  passage  called  Mortimer's  hole,  because  that 
traitor  was  betrayed  into  it  in  order  that  he  might 
be  deceived.  This  town  which  lies  between  two 
hills,  is  supposed  to  contain  40,000  people. 

"  At  6  o'clock  we  went  to  the  appointed  meeting 
with  John  Woolman.  There  were  about  fifty  per- 
sons present,  all  called  Friends,  and  we  had  a  fa- 
voured time.  Third  day  the  28th,  we  went  with 
several  friends  to  Oxen,  nine  miles,  to  an  appointed 
meeting.  The  house  was  nearly  full,  although 
there  are  few  Friends  here.  John  Woolman  and 
aunt  both  spoke,  and  the  meeting  ended  to  satis- 
faction. \\'e  dined  at  a  poor  Friend's,  and  John 
Woolman  was  prevailed  on  to  ride  with  us  to 
Mansfield.  So  we  parted  with  our  loving' friends, 
[from  Nottingham,]  and  the  tender  Friends  of  Oxen, 
thanked  us,  and  wished  us  a  good  journey.  Wc 
reached  Mansfield,  nine  miles,  by  7  o'clock,  where 
we  were  received  kindly  by  William  Marriott  and 
wife.  Fourth  day,  29th.  This  is  a  market  town, 
not  very  small.  Some  of  the  streets  are  builded 
along  the  side  and  foot  of  the  hill  with  good  fronts. 
The  hill  makes  part  of  the  house,  which  have  no 
cellar  under  them,  but  they  have  them  behind  or 
along  side  of  the  house,  in  the  hill.  On  the  top  is 
the  garden.  There  are  but  few  Friends,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  are  not  fond  of  coming  to  our 
meetings.  A  few,  however,  did  come,  and  sat 
solidly.  Some  of  them  were  affected  by  the  truth 
delivered,  especially  by  aunt,  who  was  so  clear  and 
so  powerfully  led,  that  I  could  but  admire  at  it, 
considering  the  number,  which  was  but  eighteen, 
and  they  mostly  of  the  unthinking  sort.  But  ob- 
serving one  young  woman  much  affected,  Ithought 
it  was  worth  our  while  coming,  if  only  for  her  sake. 
Our  trouble  in  getting  to  that  meeting  was  un- 
common, and  we  were  a  sight  to  the  people,  who 
flocked  to  stare  at  us. 

"  We  dined  at  our  lodgings,  and  about  three  set 
off  for  Chesterfield,  eleven  miles,  where  we  were 
ceived  kindly  by  William  Storr  and  his  wife, 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  us.  But  Friends 
friends  if  they  keep  their  places,  the  world  over. 
The  wife  is  a  valuable  woman,  and  treated  us  like 
her  children.  Fifth  day  30th,  we  were  at  their 
•week-day  meeting,  which  was  large,  both  of 
Friends  and  the  better  sort  of  other  people.  It 
was  a  good  house  and  nearly  full.  Abiah  Darby  was 
here,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting  appeared 
in  prayer.  John  Woolman  spoke  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  time.  He  was  deep  in  his  gift,  and  few  of 
those  there  could  understand  him.  Aunt  sal 
lent  under  her  exercise.  If  she  should  return  here 
again  I  should  not  wonder.  It  pleased  her  great 
Master  to  admit  her  in  mercy  to  draw  near  him  in 
humble  supplication,  to  tbe  affecting  ot  many, — so 
she  came  away  from  the  meeting  easier  than  I  ex- 
pected. On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  meeting, 
After  dinner  we  setoff  for  llandsworth  Woodhouse, 
in  Yorkshire,  a  small  village,  fourteen  miles,  to  visit 
our  friend  John  Haslam.  ^Ve  spent  the  evening 
pleasantly  with  him.  He  is  in  a  loving,  innocent, 
childlike  state,  and  although  there  is  a  great  defect  in 
his  memory,  he  yet  retains  the  best  and  most  valua- 


ble sense.  I  thought  he  seemed  out  of  reach  of 
the  tempter.  Sixth  day,  31  st,  we  went  to  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  in  a  smallish  house.  There 
were  very  few  Friends,  yet  the  place  was  full  of 
some  sort.  They  were  still,  and  aunt  had  a  pretty 
instructive  time,  and  John  Woolman   had   close 

work.     Twelve  public  Friends  once  belonged  tojyears;  and  many  landlords  stipulate  that  a  sixtlj 
meeting,  and  now,  not  one,  as  John  Haslam  jor  a  seventh  part  of  the  land  shall  be  dug  everj  j 


The  plough  is  universally  used,  spade  uuHoanarj , 
being  exclusively  adopted  in  only  one  or  two  dis'i 
triets.  Throughout  Flanders  the  spade  is  generallj  |] 
used,  but  almost  always  in  connection  with  thej 
plough.  In  some  districts  spade  labour  is  so  ap- 'I 
plied  that  it  takes  the  round  of  the  field  every  three' 


is  past  attending.  After  dinner  we  took  a  last 
leave  of  him,  and  went  five  miles  to  John  Bar- 
nard's whose  wife  Hannah  is  Rachel  Wilson's  sis- 
ter, at  Upper  Thorp  in  Yorkshire.  Theirs  is  a 
pretty  family  of  children.  Their  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Deborah,  are  solid  lasses.  There  un- 
designedly four  Deborah's  sat  at  dinner  on  one 
side  of  the  table.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  so  many 
at  once." 

Selected. 
WATER-LILY. 

BY    ANNE    Q.    HALE. 

Over  the  dark  lagoon 
Boweth  the  willow  tall, 
And  tbe  long  black  moss  from  the  pine's  bare  bough 
W'aves  like  a  funeral  pall. 

Seldom  the  sunshine  fair 

Pierces  that  shrouding  gloom, 
And  naught  is  heard  save  the  screech-owl's  cry, 
And  the  lonely  bittern's  boom. 

As  if  of  this  gloom  afraid, 
Or,  sick  of  its  noisome  air, 
The  flowers  that  prank  the  meadow's  breast 
Never  have  ventured  there. 

But,  sometimes,  up  from  its  depths, 
Out  in  the  morning  cool, 
A^^beautiful  lily,  pure  and  fair, 

Floats  on  this  Stygian  pool. 

Never  a  messenger-leaf 
Cometh  before  to  tell — 
Never  a  herald-bud  peeps  first 

Out  of  its  dreary  cell. 

Yet,  under  the  waters  black. 

Mayhap  with  the  gloom  at  strife. 
That  sweet,  fair  blossom  had  dwelt,  till  dawned 
The  morn  of  its  higher  life. 

Thus  out  from  the  slough  of  sin 
A  fair  white  soul  may  rise — 
And,  parting  the  waves  of  its  misery. 

Look  up  to  heaven's  clear  skies  I 

For  the  unseen  spirit,  there. 
With  his  Almighty  power 
Wakens  to  life,  and  hope,  and  joy 

A  never-fading  flower. 

Ye  who  have  marked  with  fear 
The  tide  of  crime's  fierce  flood. 
Take  courage  1  the  blackest  bosom  holds 
The  hidden  germs  of  good. 

Go  forth  !  iu  patience— work  ; 
And  with  thy  love  illume 
The  heart  o'shadowed  by  sin  and  woe, 

Till  the  flower  uplifts  its  bloom. 


Belgium. 

(Concluded  from  page  126.) 

"  The  importance  attached  by  Belgian  farmers 
to  liijuid  manure  is  well  known.  The  extraordi- 
nary triumph  of  industry  over  nature  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  combination  of  incessant  labour  with 
the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  this  fertilizing  agent. 
Such  garden  cultivation  is  of  course  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  garden  labour :  there  is,  however,  much 
in  the  economy  and  application  of  liquid  manure 
which  our  farmers  may  yet  turn  to  their  profit. 
A  great  depth  of  joil  is  produced  by  the  united 
action  of  the  plough  and  the  spade.  Mr.  Burn  in 
his  minute  and  careful  delineation  of  Belgian  agri- 
culture, corrects  a  popular  fallacy  that  throughout 

Flanders  the  spade  is  alone  used — that  in  fact,  [ternational  Exhibition.     This  excellence  is  attain 
Flemish  and  spade  husbandry  are  equivalent  terms,  only  by  extreme  care.     Flax  is  the  cultivation 


year,  thus  going  over  the  whole  farm  with  spadf  'i 
labour  in  six  or  seven  years.  Deep  ploughing  iji 
effected  to  the  depth  of  from  15  to  eighteen  inches/ 
plough  following  the  other  in  the  same  furrow,  i 
the  spade  being  occasionally  substituted  for  the  sec- 
ond plough.  The  care  with  which  these  and  all  I 
the  other  operations  of  agriculture  are  conducted; 
gives  to  Belgium  husbandry  that  peculiarly  neat; 
appearance  which  strikes  every  observer,  the  objecl 
being  to  obtain  a  deep,  friable,  and  rich  soil,  ecjuallj; 
and  uniformly  manured.  , 

It  is  to  the  excellent  market  which  England  af-j 
fords  for  its  produce  that  Belgium  owes  muchol' 
the  present  flourishing  and  prosperous  state  of  its- 
agriculture.  Flanders  may  be  almost  regarded  as! 
an  outlying  market-garden,  orchard,  and  dair). 
farm  of  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  of  farm  and. 
garden  produce  annually  raised  for  English  con- 
ption  is  astonishing.  In  1860  we  took  froiri 
our  Belgian  neighbours  butter  to  the  value  of  467,-; 
686/.;  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  value  of  15U,i 
000/. ;  seeds  to  the  value  of  36,764/. ;  11,656,57( 
eggs,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of  40,270/.  The' 
exportation  of  fruit  to  England  is  now  carried  oi: 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  this  branch  of  horticul" 
ture  has  become  of  much  importance  to  Belgiumi 
In  West  Flanders  the  orchard  districts  lie  chiefl;! 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges  and  Dixmude.  A 
well  managed  orchard  will  produce  annually  30(| 
worth  of  fruit  per  acre.  The  average  number  Oi 
fruit  trees  to  an  acre  is  160,  of  which  cherry,  peai 
and  apple,  are  the  chief.  Nothing,  perhaps,  mor 
strikes  a  tourist  than  the  almost  total  absence  o 
cattle  from  the  fields;  in  fact  almost  the  whole  c; 
every  estate  is  under  the  plough,  but  it  is  not  un 
usual  for  thirty  milch  cows  to  be  kept  on  a  farm  o 
one  hundred  acres.  They  are  stalled,  and  fed  upo: 
oil-cake,  beans,  clover,  roots,  and  cut  straw.  Th 
average  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  gives,  whe 
fed  in  the  stall,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  our  bes 
dairy  farms;  and  the  quantity  of  butter  mad 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  also  greatei 
Barley  is  a  grain  of  much  importance  in  a  countr 
where  the  vine  does  not  thrive,  and  beer  is  th 
principal  beverage.  Turnips  were  cultivated  i ' 
the  Low  Countries  for  more  than  a  century  hefoi 
they  were  introduced  in  British  agriculture,  an 
the  excellence  of  the  Belgian  carrot,  and  the  cot 
ditions  of  its  successful  cultivation,  have  been  Ion 
duly  appreciated  and  understood  on  our  best  farm 
The  colza-plant  is  allied  to  the  cabbage,  and  pn 
duces  an  oleaginous  seed  from  which  is  extracte 
the  oil  now  in  such  general  demand,  and  of  whic 
Belgium  supplies  about  a  third  of  our  consumptio ' 
One  of  the  most  important  of  Belgian  productioi 
is  the  beet-root,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
annually  made  from  it  is  enormous.  All  the  variC' 
products  of  Belgian  agriculture  are,  however,  s 
condary  to  that  of  flax,  for  which  many  of  tl 
crops  are  considered  chiefly  as  preparatives.  R 
gium  is  the  country  where  the  cultivation  of  th 
plant  is  best  understood,  and  for  which  the  soil,  1 
reason  of  its  careful  preparation  and  the  gre 
richness  produced  by  incessant  manuring,  is  pi 
bably  the  best  adapted  in  Europe.  Belgian  fl: 
appears  to  great  advantage  in  the  display  of  t 
afrriculturr.l  productions  of  the  country  in  the  1 
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)mary  importance  on  every  well  conducted  farm. 
lo  importation  of  Belgian  flax  into  Great  Britain 
i,'ouDted  in  1860  to  the  value  of  434,079/. 

'Although  small  farms,  and  even  patches  of 
;  und  that  would  be  considered  in  England  rather 
"eld  allotments,  form  the  general  character  of 
jian  husbandry,  there  are  in  the  western  and 
th-western  provinces  extensive  and  well  watered 
where  agriculture  is  carried  on  upon  a 
iger  scale  and  with  some  of  the  most  approved 
lldern  appliances.  Most  of  the  farms  in  this 
ijlrict  are  provided  with  straw-cutters,  root-cut- 
iffl,  and  oilcake  crushers;  and  impioved  ploughs 
1)1  threshing  machines  are  gradually  coming  into 
jji.  As  Belgium  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for 
If  manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  it  ought  to  be 
stn  better  provided  in  that  respect  than  most  other 
ijintries.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  Belgian  ag- 
'iilture  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
)i,  namely,  the  raising  of  simultaneous,  or,  as 
;)iy  are  termed,  stolen  crops  on  their  farms. 
[|us,  not  content  with  obtaining  alternate  annual 
iips  of  cereals  and  roots,  the  Flemish  farmer 
ii;n  obtains  two  crops  from  the  same  soil  in  the 
i;ue  year.  With  the  flax  he  will  sow,  for  instance, 
irrots,  and  by  careful  manuring,  weeding,  hoeing, 
111  thinning,  will  obtain  a  valuable  root  crop,  while 
1}  flax,  or  the  hemp,  or  some  other  description  of 
Kit  are  termed  in  Belgium  the  industrial  plants, 
S'.rriving  at  maturity.  There  is  a  general  desire 
fjced  throughout  Belgium  to  improve  the  native 
ile,  through  the  introduction  of  the  Durham 
red  by  enterprising  proprietors,  among  whom 
iron  Peers  of  Oostehamp,  near  Bruges,  is  the 
ist  eminent.  Flemish  stock  is  said  to  have  in- 
iiased  one-third  in  value  by  the  sy.stem  of  crossiug 
f!h  improved  breeds.  The  breeding  and  rearing 
ijhorses  is  also  an  important  branch  of  business, 
ill  the  prices  obtained  are  increasing  in  pro- 
iition  to  the  improvements  effected.  In  no 
(intry  in  Europe  is  the  attention  of  the  rulers 
ttte  systematically  directed  to  the  encouragement 

I  agriculture.  The  territorial  divisions  of  the 
^dom  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  pur- 
ic.e  of  collecting  and  diffusing  useful  iuformation. 
^liuperior  Council  of  Agriculture  forms  one  of  the 
I'lartments  of  the  State.  A  permanent  comniis- 
h,  composed  of  practical  men  nominated  by  the 
;  g,  sits  in  each  province,  and  reports  annually 
ij)n  its  agricultural  condition  and  prospects.  Each 
Urict  possesses  a  committee  which  meets  twice  a 
r;,r.  Every  successful  experiment  in  cultivation 
aihus  certain  of  being  reported  to  the  government, 
il  is  immediately  made  generally  known.  This 
I'ion  of  the  state  is  well  seconded  by  the  intelli- 
of  the  people,  who  have  established  agricul- 
lal  societies  throughout  the  country.  A  grand 
Itural  exhibition  is  held  every  five  years  at 
;ls,  and  prizes  of  considerable  value  are 
ijarded. 

I'  Belgium  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  size  of  Eng- 
ad  and  Scotland,  and  one-third  of  the  size  of 
■iland,  yet  on  this  small  space  it  maintains  a 
)i)ulation  of  4,426,202,  which  is  thus  classed  ac- 
sjding  to  the  last  census : — 
llloman  Catholics          .  .  .  4,339,196 

jProtestants         ....  6,578 

Jews 1^336 

|hough  almost  the  entire  people  are  Koman 
Jtholics,  religious  equality  is  established  by  one  of 
i  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  The  eonstitu- 
In  of  Belgium,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  based 
»n  almost  the  broadest  principles  of  liberalism. 
]|ie  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  petition,  the 
nepeudeuce  of  the  judges,  the  responsibility  of 
doisters,  the  power  of  taxation,  the  dependence 
3|  the  army  upon  an  annual  vote,  assimilate  the 


constitution  of  Belgium  to  the  British  ;  but  in  itB|  hibition.  Whether  they  equal  those  of  Leeds  and 
ruprrsji,t!i!ivL  system  it  departs  widely  from  tbatt  Somersetshire,  or  of  the  Zollverein,  and  of  Austria, 
:i"'<'el.  Numbers  form  its  basis,  Out  the  qualifica-|  which  is  making  rapid  strides  to  perfection  in  this 
tion  of  an  elector  is  the  annual  payment  of  forty- 1  branch  of  industry,  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment 
two  francs  in  direct  taxation,  and  one  deputy  to^of  those  conversant  with  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
each  40,000  inhabitants  is  the  proportion  fixed  byjperienced  in  the  trade.  There  is  a  branch  of  in- 
the  constitution.  The  second  chamber  is  elective,!  dustry,  in  which  Belgium  possesses  an  undisputed 
and  is  chosen  by  the  same  voters  who  elect  the  I  superiority,  namely,  in  the  production  of  that  wou- 
first.  ^  j  derful  fabric  known  as  Brussels  lace.     The  artistic 

'' The  coal-fields  and  iron  mines  of  Belgium  have,  taste  and  minute  labour  employed  in  this  texture 
made  it  a  manufacturing  country  capable  of  com- 1  are  amazing.  The  specimens  which  adorn  the 
peting  successfully  with  Great  Britain  in  some  of:  Belgian  department  of  the  Exhibition  have  proba- 
the  most  important  of  its  staples.  Belgium  is  j  bly  never  been  surpassed.  F'airy  fingers  seem  to 
almost  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  beds  of!  have  woven  tissues  of  surpassing  beauty  out  of 
coal.  The  estimated  extent  of  the  western  basin!  the  lightest  gossamer  that  floats  on  the  summer 
aloue  is  222,400   acres.     All  varieties  are  found,   air. 

from  anthracite  to  the  richest  gas  coal.  It  has  "  The  cotton  manufacture  of  Belgium  has  been 
been  estimated  that  Belgium  contains  140  work-  long  in  a  deplorable  state  of  depression.  It  has 
able  beds,  the  total  thickness  of  which  amounts  to  felt,  in  common  with  our  own,  the  inconvenience  of 
90  metres,  or  296  feet.  In  1860  the  quantity  being  deprived  of  cotton  from  America,  but  the 
raised  was  9,010,895  tonnes,  nearly  equivalent  to  loss  lias  been  in  some  degree  met  by  the  substitu- 
our  tons,  of  the  estimated   value  of   107,127,282  tion   of   linen   for   cotton   yarn   in    mixed    fabrics. 


francs,  or  about  4,285,080/.  There  were  employed 
78,237  colliers,  of  whom  59,954  worked  under- 
ground. To  raise  this  amount  of  coal,  and  pump 
the  water  from  the  pits,  783  steam  engines  were  in 
operation,  representing  a  total  force  of  45,969 
horses.  All  the  collieries  of  France  did  not  pro- 
duce, in  1859,  more  than  7,500,000    tons  of  coal. 


This  branch  of  national  industry  although  highly 
protected,  has  long  since  ceased  to  show  any  real 
vitality  ;  nevertheless  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  Belgian  producers,  in  light  taxation  and  low 
wages,  are  so  decided  that  their  manufactures,  if 
really  good,  ought  not  to  fear  competition  in  any 
ket  of  the  world.     They  are,  however  almost 


including   lignite.     The    productive   capability    of|  everywhere  undersold.     It  needs  but  a  glance  at 
Belgium  in  coal,  although  small  in  proportion  to  our  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Belgium,  as  displayed  in  the 


enormous  produce  (80,000,000  of  tons  in  1861,) 
is,  it  will  be  seen,  greater  than  that  of  France. 
Iron  ore  is  almost  equally  abundant.  Seraing,  the 
great  manufactory  for  machinery,  is  one  of  the 
wonders,  not  of  Belgium  only,  but  of  the  world. 
Coal  mines  are  worked  within  its  walls?  iron  ore 
is  raised  and  smelted;  canals  and  railroads  inter- 
secting the  town  in  every  direction,  convey  the  rude 
materials  from  the  mines  to  the  forge,  from  the 
forge  to  the  workshop,  and  from  the  workshop  the 
finished  articles  are  transported  to  warehouses, 
or  despatched  direct  to  the  countries  for  which 
they  have  been  made.  Iron  rails  are  now  being 
made  in  large  quantities  for  Russia  and  Spain, 
and  thirty  locomotives  have  recently  been  turned 
out  for  the  Saragossa  railway  by  one  firm,  which 
has  also  contracted  for  supplying  the  whole  rolling 
stock  of  the  Russian  line  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  the  Sea  of  AzofT.  Iron  ore  and  manu- 
factured iron  compose  the  principal  exports  of  Bel- 
gium, and  her  natural  advantages  in  these  produc- 
tions, joined  with  the  comparative  lowness  of  wages 
and  moderate  taxation,  make  her  a  formidable  rival 
of  England.  In  1860  the  manufactories  of  Lit;ge 
turned  out  503,279  stand  of  arms,  of  which  179,- 

000  were  for  troops,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  60,512,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  demand  from  Italy.  The  value  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Liege  gunsmiths  for  eleven  months  in 
the  year  1861  is  estimated  at  15,638,000  francs. 
The  manufacture  of  arras  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful branches  of  Belgian  industry. 

"  The  oldest  industry  of  Belgium  is  her  cloth 
manufacture,  in  which  she  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod commanded  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  still 
maintains  a  respectable  position.  The  looms  of 
Verviers  are  now  fully  employed  in  supplying  a 
cheap  uniform  for  both  the  Federal  and  Confeder- 
ate armies  of  America.  Belgium  has  attained  a 
considerable  development  in  cloth  manufacture 
by  carefully  adapting  its  productions  to  foreign 
markets.  A  manufacturer  of  Verviers  recently  ob- 
tained almost  a  monopoly  of  the  x^merican  market 

1  by  sending  out  light  a 
to  last  only  one  season 


International  Exhibition,  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  disappointment.  It  is  evident  that,  while  other 
countries  have  rapidly  advanced  in  the  art  of 
calico-printing,  Belgium  has  stood  still.  Anything 
more  unattractive  than  the  cotton  prints  of  Ghent 
and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders  can 
scarcely  be  conceived ;  and  when  scon  by  the  side 
of  Manchester  goods,  with  their  bright  dyes  and 
tasteful  patterns,  they  are  positively  repulsive. 
The  art  of  design  has  greatly  contributed  to  diflfuse 
a  taste  for  British  cottons  and  muslins  over  the 
world.  Nature  has  been  imitated  in  her  most 
brilliant  colours  and  beautiful  forms,  to  give  variety 
and  attractiveness  even  to  the  cheapest  fabrics  of 
our  looms.  The  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
which  the  Belgian  manufacturers  have  long  pos- 
sessed, must  have  made  them  indifferent  to  im- 
provements in  design  ;  and  the  Flemish  peasantry 
having  nothing  better  presented  to  them,  buy  of 
necessity  whatever  is  oflered.  The  long  monopoly 
of  the  home,  and  during  the  incorporation  of  the 
country  with  Holland,  of  the  colonial  trade,  has 
doubtless  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
inferiority. 

"  The  geographical  position  of  Belgium  not  only 
was  the  cause  of  its  former  commercial  greatness, 
but  made  it  often  the  field  on  which  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  brought  their  differences  to  the 
arbitrement  of  war.  In  close  proximity  to,  or  in 
actual  contact  with  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
it  forms  the  point  of  intersection  of  those  three 
great  states.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  has  now 
been  made  the  condition  of  its  independence. 
Formerly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  European  war, 
it  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  country  to  be  al- 
most necessarily  allied  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  powers,  and  to  have  its  harvests  trodden 
under  the  foot  and  its  soil  saturated  with  the  blood 
of  their  armies,  in  contests  of  which  it  seldom 
knew  the  objects  or  cared  for  the  results.  A  neu- 
trality, protected  by  Europe,  now  relieves  it,  as  far 
as  human  arrangements  can,  from  the  possibility 
of  again  falling  under  a  similar  misfortune.     Two 


er  a  i 
cheap  cloths,  fabricated  i  small  states  are  thus  exempt  from  the  calamities  of 
The  productions  of  Ver-|war,  and  permitted  to  pursue  without  anxiety  their 

their  natural  resources,  and 


viers  are  well  represented  in  the  International  Ex-  peaceful  career, 
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enjoy  their  free  institutions.  The  inviolability  of 
the  Belgian  territory  is  guaranteed.  Exposed  by 
its  geographical  position  to  the  action  of  powerful 
neighbours,  its  independence  is  not  secured  like  that 
of  Switzerland  by  stupendous  natural  barriers;  but 
in  aid  of  its  own  manhood,  it  must  rely  chiefly  on 
those  political  and  moral  outworks  which  treaties 
afford,  and  on  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the 
powers  that  have  imparted  to  it  a  national  existence. 
Belgium  is  not  burthened  with  those  responsibilities 
■which  weigh  so  heavily  on  greater  states.  The 
rivalries  of  nations  need  not  greatly  disturb  its 
repose  unless  they  should  threaten  its  independence. 
This  exemption  from  the  perturbations  of  the  ex- 
terior world  may,  perhaps,  be  felt  at  times  as  ir- 
reconcilable with  political  dignity  ;  but  such  an 
attribute  might  in  a  small  state  well  be  resigned 
for  the  solid  advantages  of  peace,  security  and  free- 
dom. Belgium  will  confer  an  important  benefit  on 
the  world  if  it  should  demonstrate,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  aspiring  nationalities,  that  constitutional 
monarchy  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  most 
comprehensive  liberty,  but  is  its  safest  depository 
and  its  surest  guardian." 

For  "The  Friend." 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  seriously  concerned 
Friend,  to  ponder  well,  and  often  very  often,  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  for  light,  help,  and  direction, 
at  so  important  an  era  as  this  at  which  we  have 
arrived  ;  and  first  seriously  to  examine  whether  we 
are  living  according  to  our  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus — "dead  unto  the  world,"  "but  alive  unto 
God."  If  so,  our  hearts  and  aflfeotions  are  not  en- 
grossed with  earthly  things,  but  our  main  desire  is  to 
be  able  truthfully  to  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  for  me 
to  live  is  Christ;"  thus  we  shall  be  truly  "  Lights 
in  the  world,"  lights  that  cannot  be  hid.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  waiting  for  and  re- 
ceiving of  Christ's  holy  anointing,  which,  from  the 
uniform  testimony  of  holy  scripture.  He  waitetli  to 
bestow  upon  the  truly  sincere  seeker ;  for  it  is  out  of 
his  fulness  we  may  all  receive,  upon  his  own  terms. ! 
Although  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Friends  to  be  desir-  j 
ous  of  being  so  situated,  (if  conformable  with  the 
Divine  will,)  as  to  be  in  close  communion  with  such  I 
as  are  born  of  and  live  in  or  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  ■ 
be  surrounded  by  such  only  as  are  carnal,  audi 
mind  chiefly  carnal  things,  yet  if  placed  in  such  1 
circumstances,  not  of  our  own  seekiug,  for  earthly  ' 
things,  it  becomes  us  then,  as  the  Jews  in  Baby- 1 
Ion,  to  seek  the  good  of  those  among  whom  our  j 
lot  may  be  cast.  For  it  hath  often  pleased  the 
Father  that  his  children  should  be  strewn  "as  al 
seed  of  life  in  the  earth."  The  responsibility  of  i 
such  is  great,  and  they  must  necessarily  constantly  j 
feel  very  dependant  on  the  Most  High  for  that  wis- 
dom wbich  IS  profitable  to  direct.  Truly  consis- 
tent  Friends  are  few,  and  it  hath  often  appeared  I 
clear  to  my  mind,  that  where  the  lot  of  such  is 
cast  in  larger  or  smaller  meetings,  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  something  inconsistent  in  others,  in  order ! 
that  they  may  be  excused  from  their  share  of  la-  j 
hour  and  travail,  in  the  body,  or  as  is  the  case  in 
many  places,  to  separate,  and  cause  divisions  ;  when  • 
the  same  evils  may  again  take  root,  and  grow,  and  ' 
then  another,  and  still  again  another  separation  i 
take  place,  and  yet  no  remedy  found  adequate  to 
stop  the  progress  of  evil,  it  is  rather  the  duty  of} 
faithful  Friends,  "  to  sigh,  and  when  He  bids,  to  j 
cry  ;"  and  to  suffer,  meekly,  patiently  and  wil-  i 
liugly,  until  the  Lord  pleases  to  arise,  who  in  his 
own  time  will  scatter  such  as  refuse  to  be  gathered 
in  Him.  But  as  "  Ho  willeth  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  return  to  him  and  live,"  j 
so  all  they  who  are  born  of  the  incorruptible  seed,  j 
suller  long  and  are  kind  ;  and  although  the  Seed 


Royal,  now,  as  formerly,  cannot  bow  to  any  like- 
ness of  men's  setting  up,  yet  there  must  be  a  relig- 
ious travail  for  such  as  differ  from  us,  that  they  may 
be  given  to  see  the  truth  for  themselves  ;  that  so  we 
may  all  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  "  bearing  all  things,  be- 
lieving all  things,  hoping  all  things."  It  was  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  our  early  Friends,  that  if  only  one 
in  a  meeting  is  gathered  to  Christ,  the  witness 
will  be  felt  to  go  through  the  meeting,  although  a 
word  be  not  spoken.  So  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  stir  up  my  Friends  who  may  read 
this,  not  to  be  cast  down,  not  to  be  discouraged, 
but  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Earli/  Friends, 
m  faithfubiess,  and  in  suffering;  tliere  is  no 
(ither  way.  May  you  then  my  Friends,  in  larger 
meetings,  seek  to  assist  by  every  way  the  Spirit 
may  be  pleased  to  adopt,  by  epistle,  ministry, 
and  friendly  correspondence,  to  help  your  breth- 
ren in  less  favored  circumstances,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  love,  and  not  to  stand  aloof;  neither 
fear  the  adversary,  for  this  was  never  the  way  of 
true  Friends,  but  seek  to  restore,  (whatever  you 
may  have  to  go  through  for  the  Truth's  sake,)  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  so  shall  you  save  yourselves 
and  those  you  commune  with.  This  must  first  be- 
gin in  the  church,  and  then  it  will  .spread  in  the 
nation.  Instead  of  force  and  coercion,  it  will  en- 
lighten and  convince.  But  it  is  with  me  to  add, 
that,  if  those  whose  more  particular  duty,  this  is  ; 
those  who  stand  as  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  society, 
refuse  to  do  this,  they  may  jeopardize  themselves 
and  others  ;  for  this  high  spirit  must  fall,  yet  the 
Lord  will  be  glorified  by  such  as  He  will  call  as 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  follow  and  serve 
him.  S.  C. 

East  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Twelfth  month,  1862. 


Barremwss  of  Palestine.— Tiz.  Ungcr,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  of  Vienna,  has  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  scientific  result  of  two  journeys  which 
be  undertook  in  1858  and  1860  into  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  botany  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  fossil  Flora 
of  Euboea.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  most 
remarkable  new  species  that  he  found  are  delineated 
by  the  system  of  nature-printing,  which  is  a  good 
deal  used  upon  the  continent.  He  closes  the  work 
with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  question  whether, 
from  a  physical  point  of  view,  there  is  in  Greece 
and  the  East  a  capacity  for  returning  to  its  ancient 
prosperity.  By  a  full  comparison  of  its  ancient 
accounts  with  present  facts,  he  arrrivcs  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  no'  essential  change  in 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  country.  But  there 
is  a  very  serious  accidental  change.  So  far  as 
the  mere  forces  of  nature  go,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor  from  re- 
turning to  their  old  fertility.  It  has  been  destroyed 
by  man,  and  could  be  restored  by  man.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  woods  has  been  the 
sole  cause  of  the  barrenness  with  which  those  coun- 
tries have  been  smitten.  The  vast  wood  fires,  kin- 
dled partly  by  the  hordes  of  invaders,  who,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  have  followed  each  other  upon 
thai  soil,  partly  by  the  shepherds  to  gain  fresh 
pastures,  have  gradually  deprived  the  climate  of  its 
moisture,  and  the  ground  of  its  fertility.  The  in- 
strument by  which  the  barrenness  of  those  regions 
is  perpetuated  is  still  more  insignificant  than  its 
original  cause.  It  is  the  goat.  The  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  nature  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  res- 
tore the  woods  that  have  been  destroyed,  but  for 
the  large  number  of  goats  the  scanty  population 
maintains.     These  have  no  pasture  to  live  on  in 


summer,  for  the  arid  climate  dries  it  up,  and  thej 
consequently  eat  off  the  shootsof  trees  just  springing 
out  of  the  ground.  But  if,  by  the  operation  of  anj 
causes,  the  woods  were  ever  to  be  suffered  to  gro\i 
again.  Dr.  Unger's  view  is  that  fertility  would  re 
turn,  and  the  old  prosperity  of  the  East  would  be 
restored. — Saturday  Review. 

*"*       '_      _       For  "  Tlie_  Friend." 

The  Women's  Aid  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  organized  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Freed  Colored 
persons  commonly  called  "  Contrabands,"  havinj 
nearly  expended  all  the  funds  entrusted  to  then 
for  the  relief  of  these  poor  people,  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  render  to  their  friends  a  state 
ment  of  the  assistance  afforded  through  their  liber  i 
ality.  Since  the  first  public  appeil  made  in  th( 
spring  of  1862,  the  treasurer  has  received  the  fol 
lowing  sums  from  the  various  quarters  named.  ' 
Account  of  the  fund  of  the  Women's  Aid  Com' 
mittee  of  Friends,  by  S.  W.  Cope,  Treasurer,  t( 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1862. 

To  cash  received  as  follows,  viz  :  ! 

From  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  its 

vicinity,  including  a  few  contributions  ; 

from  persons  not  connected  with  our  ■ 

Society,  S3,339.55l 

From  Friends  of  New  Jersey,  1 37.56 1 

"         Ohio,  68.0(| 

"  "  Indiana,  107.8t' 

"  "         New  York  State,  131.85': 

"  "         Wilmington,  Del,  95.01 

"  "         New  England,  67.5(' 

"     a  Friend  in  England,  30.0(' 

"     various  other  places,  lOl.Ot 


By  cash  paid  as  follows, 

For  dry  goods  and  shoes,  §3,376.85 

"    making  up  garments,  211.72 

"    meal  and  medicines,  47.63 

"    freight,  boxes,  &c.,  76.68 


§4,078.2!, 


Balance  on  hand  S365.4V 

Twelfth  mo.  ISth,  18C2.  ' 

The  Committees  appointed  by  the  AssociatioD. 
have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  appropriate  thiij 
money  judiciously.  The  large  amount  of  clothing 
to  be  prepared,  rendered  it  necessary  to  procun 
some  assistance  in  making  up  the  garments,  as  i 
was  impossible  otherwise  to  do  this  with  suffi ' 
cient  speed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  demanc 
upon  them. 

The  following  statement,  giving  the  number  o 
garments  made,  and  their  destination,  will  shov 
that  it  has  been  no  small  labour  to  prepare  am 
forward  the  amount  of  relief  furnished.  Thi 
committee  have  received  an  ample  return  in  thi 
assurance  from  several  quarters,  that  the  article! 
sent  by  them  were  exactly  what  were  needed. 
Garments  made  in  the   Third   and 

Fourth  months,  1862,  .          .     2,500 

Garments  made  since  Ninth  month 

last 2,119 

Total,  4,619 
Of  these  2500,  five  boxes  were  sent  to  Per 
Royal,  and  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  containin, 
1400  garments ;  one  box  was  sent  to  St.  Simon's  I; 
land,  containing  30  ;  one  to  Washington,  containin 
200.  in  the  Sixth  month.  One  bos  to  Washing 
ton,  in  the  Eighth  month,  containing  270  garmenl 
and  bed-quilt.  One  box  to  Washingtou  in  _tb 
Ninth  mouth,  containing  270  garments  and  a  piec 
of  muslin,  with  groceries  for  the  sick.     One  box  < 
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I'ldicine  and  one  of  clothing  were  sent  to  Hamp- 
tj  in  the  Ninth  month.  One  box  of  piece  goods 
iht  to  Washington,  Ninth  month.  Burlap  suifi- 
sjnt  for  50  beds,  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  and  rice  sent 
t  the  sick  at  Hampton,  also  medicine,  and  a  box 
31  clothing,  in  which  the  last  of  the  2500  were 
jjit.  A  box  sent  by  Friends  at  Salem  N.  J.,  was 
fjwarded  to  Hampton,  also  clothing  sent  from 
dwport,  in  Tenth  month.  Three  bales  and  four 
tsea  of  clothing  were  sent  to  Hampton  and  Fort- 
rfS  Monroe,  containing  6  pairs  blankets  and  6 
cjnfortables,  groceries  for  the  sick,  and  31 1  gar- 
['mts,  new  and  second-hand,  sent  in  the  Tenth 
D..  100  dollars  worth  of  shoes  and  two  more 
pjces  of  Burlap  for  beds,  for  Washington  and 
^|3xandria,  in  Eleventh  month  ;  2  barrels  of  cloth- 
Jt  from  Ohio;  COO  pounds  of  clothing  and  6  bar- 
r^s  Indian  meal  from  Indiana,  of  which  the  larger 
piportion  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  neigh- 
i)irhood,  and  part  to  Alexandria,  in  the  Eleventh 
QJnth.  iSix  barrels  Indian  meal  and  three  boxes 
'jiu  Indianapolis,  with  boxes  prepared  by  us, 
ajounting  in  all  to  17  boxes  and  barrels,  contain- 
i:  2  pieces  of  burlap,  clothing  (782  garments,) 
il  shoes,  sent  to  Alexandria,  Fort  Norfolk,  Fort- 
rts  Monroe  and  Graney  Island,  in  the  Twelfth 
inth. 

;rhe  accompanying  extracts  from  letters  recently 
r  eived  from  Alexandria  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
pi  inform  the  frietdsof  these  afflicted  people  how 
Djich  is  still  needed  in  this  their  extremity.  Shall 
tL  labours  of  the  Association  cease  while  such 
Qjd  exists  !  Shall  we  have  to  meet  the  charge,  "  I 
4s  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not?" 

iSigned  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Eliza  C.  Collins,  Soc'y. 

jphiladelphia,  Twelfth  month  22nd,  1862.— Ex- 
jct  from  a  letter  from  C.  P.  Day: 

I  "  Tyler's  House,  Dec.  3d,  18G2. 

i'  The  boxes  sent  by  you  were  distributed  at 
iney  Island  and  Norfolk.  There  were  so  many 
ijfering  at  those  places,  that  C.  B.  Wilder  and 
iself  thought  they  were  most  needed  there. 

i' Your  douations  have  been  the  most  valuable 
Jiany  sent  to  us,  and  have  gone  far  to  alleviate 
;ll  distress  among  the  people. 

'  We  have  responsible  and  earnest  men  now  at 
Caney  Island,  and  hope  soon  to  have  some  one  at 
itrk  at  Fort  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  May  God 
biss  you  for  your  generosity  !" 

I  "  Tyler's  House,  Dec.  10th,  1862. 

j' At  Fort  Norfolk  there  are  690  contrabands, 
n'stly  women  and  children,  in  charge  of  Captain 
[wson.  I  think  he  is  humane,  and  will  prove  a 
tjSty  man  to  distribute  anything  sent  to  them. 

l'  The  men  are  mostly  away  at  work,  in  Govern- 
ttJDt  service.  The  women  and  children  are  in  a 
iladful  conditioa.  I  talked  with  the  women.  They 
;<1  me  they  had  had  no  clothing  for  four  months, 
ley  have  cut  up  their  blankets  to  make  frocks  for 
lljir  children,  and  now  they  have  no  covering  nor 
lies.  There  were  quite  a  number  lying  sick  on 
:]|  soft  side  of  a  plank,  with  an  old  tent  thrown  i 
)"jr  them.  No  fire,  except  such  as  was  made  on 
;ll  open  ground  before  them,  so  that  the  smoke  from 
'•i  fire  came  right  in  the  faces  of  the  sick  ones. 

'Such  wretchedness  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to 

muess  before.     They  told  us  they  expect  to  go  to 

iney  Island   before   long.     They  have  a  school 

ht  by   a    contraband.      He    has    some    sixty 

lars,  about   half  of   whom   can   read.     They 

i|d  primary  books." 

rom  A.  Gladwyn. 

"Alexandria,  Dec.  12th,  18G2. 

j'  The  two  boxes  and  bags  sent  by  your  Society, 
lived  in  good  order.     The  contents  are  very  weil 


adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  ones,  and  will 
be  faithfully  distributed.  Many  have  been  this 
morning,  and  could  you  sec  and  hear  the  thanks  on 
their  reception,  I  know  it  would  abundantly  repay 
you  for  your  labour  and  expenditure  on  their  be- 
half. Could  some  clothing  for  boys  and  girls  of  a 
larger  size  bo  sent,  much  suffering  might  be  relieved. 
Bed  covering  of  some  sort  is  very  much  needed. 
Old  quilts  would  be  of  much  use  as  they  are 
warmer  than  a  single  blanket.  Much  sickness  pre- 
vails among  them." 

"  We  have  about  completed  the  organization  of 
a  Society  for  sewing,  which  is  to  meet  every  Sat- 
urday, for  the  purpose  of  learning." 

Any  old  quilts  or  bed  covering  of  any  descrip- 
tion, if  loft  at  Alfred  H.  Love's,  212  Chestnut  St., 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

Injluence  of  Sunlight  upon  Stock. — How  few, 
even  for  a  moment,  are  willing  to  give  this  subject 
the  attention  it  deserves.  To  suppose  that  an  ani- 
mal confined  in  a  dark,  damp,  unventilated  stable 
will  thrive,  and  be  able  to  yield  the  same  profit 
that  it  would  if  occupying  a  place  the  reverse  of 
these,  is  to  suppose  an  impossibility.  Disease, 
though  it  may  not  at  first  be  apparent  to  the  eye, 
is,  nevertheless,  doing  its  work,  and  in  some  way 
will  make  itself  felt  to  the  loss  of  the  owner. 

Hogs  that  have  their  pens  so  made  that  the  sun- 
light can  be  freely  admitted,  thrive  better  and  are 
more  easily  fattened  than  when  confined  in  pens 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate.  So  with 
horses.  Serious  diseases  are  engendered  from  badly 
constructed  stables.  The  horse  is  fond  of  fresh  air 
and  light,  and  his  stable  should  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  thorough  ventilation  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sun's  rays.  He  enjoys  these  quite  as 
much  as  his  master,  and  it  seems  thoughtless  ;ind 
cruel  to  deprive  so  good  a  servant  of  that  which 
costs  nothing,  but  yet  serves  to  make  him  happier 
and  more  contented  with  Lis  lot  in  life.  Doubtless 
animals,  like  men,  have  their  gloomy  days,  in  which 
things  are  turned  topsy-turvy  ;  and  could  their  feel- 
ings be  expressed  in  words  we  doubtless  should  hear 
sad  stories  of  their  being  compelled,  under  the 
whip,  to  do  heavy  and  exhausting  work  when  sick, 
and  of  being  deprived  of  comforts  through  the  ig- 
norance and  thoughtlessness  of  those  who  have 
them  in  care. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  sunlight  has  a  beneficent 
influence  on  health  and  spirits,  let  him  compare  his 
feelings  during  a  long  term  of  cloudy,  wet  weather, 
and  then  again,  when  every  day  is  pleasant  with 
warm,  bright  sunshine.  The  difference,  we  think, 
will  be  observable,  at  least  with  most  persons. — 
Dairy  Fanner. 
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We  cannot  but  believe  there  are  thousands 
among  our  fellow  countrymen  who  deeply  lament 
the  deplorable  strife,  which,  for  nearly  two  years, 
has  been  carried  on  between  parties  ooce  united  in 
the  same  commonwealth,  but  occupying  different 
sections  of  our  favoured  land  ;  producing  such  an 
abundant  harvest  of  death,  of  bloodshedding,  and 
of  misery;  and  who  in  their  sore  distress  and  their 
fervent  love  for  their  suffering  country,  are  often 
ready  to  query — as  did  Abner  of  Joab,  when  a 
similar  fratricidal  war  was  desolating  the  Israel- 
ites— "Shall  the  sword  devour  forever?  Kuowest 
thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end? 
how  long  shall  it  be  ere  thou  bid  thy  people  return 
from  following  their  brethren  ?"  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  all,  of  even  such  as  these,  have   not 


been  sufiBciently  careful  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  goodwill  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  to  teach  the  lessons  of  love  even  to  enemies, 
in  their  families,  and  to  enforce  the  christian  pre- 
cept, "To  live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  throughout 
the  sphere  over  which  their  influence  extends. 

One  cause  for  this — and  it  is  a  cause  that  has 
done  much  harm  in  other  ways — has  been  tho 
opinion  sedulously  inculcated  by  many  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  peace-men,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity 
about  our  civil  war,  which  renders  it  less  opposed 
to  the  benign  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  than 
other  wars ;  so  that  those  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  ordinary  warfare  is  contrary  to  the 
teachings  and  commands  of  Christ,  may  nevertlie- 
less  consistently  sanction  the  gigantic  effort  to  put 
down  rebellion  by  armies  and  fleets,  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  in- 
fliction of  whatever  suffering  they  may  be  able  to 
bring  on  all  opposed  to  them.  We  venture  to  say, 
there  can  nothing  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
to  authorize  or  support  such  a  notion.  This, 
as  well  as  all  other  wars,  has  its  origin  in  the  evil 
lusts  of  man's  unregenerate  heart ;  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  same  murderous  and  vindictive  spirit;  and 
its  battle  fields  have  lacked  none  of  the  direful 
passions  and  horrid  carnage  which  have  marked 
all  others,  as  tho  scenes  of  Satan's  work  and  tri- 
umph, and  rendered  them  revolting  to  the  chris- 
tian rightly  imbued  with  the  meek  and  loving 
Spirit  of  his  Master.  That  Master's  commands  to 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;" 
that  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them,"  are  bind- 
ing on  his  disciples  under  all  circumstances,  and 
fully  forbid  our  present  war,  as  they  do  every 
other. 

Some  of  the  younger  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  have  been  deluded  by  the  erroneous  opinion 
referred  to,  into  an  active  support  of  the  war,  and 
are  liable  to  lose  their  right  of  membership  there- 
for; but  have  all  others,  from  whom  we  might  ex- 
pect more  consistency  and  firmness,  been  sutiioiently 
careful  not  to  sanction  or  palliate  it  indirectly,  by 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  their  hopes  or 
their  wishes,  relative  to  its  conduct  or  its  events? 
It  is  so  natural,  when  speaking  of  its  immediate  or 
more  remote  causes,  its  wicked  initiation,  and  the 
unjust  and  unfounded  accusations  of  the  rebels  ; 
or  when  contemplating  the  hoped  for  termination 
of  slavery  through  its  agency,  to  use  expressions 
that  imply  its  being  unavoidable,  or  expedient; 
forgetting  that  all  war  prevents  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity for  our  government  engaging  in  this,  is  a  con- 
fession of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  a 
consequent  absence  of  faith  and  trust  in  tho  over- 
ruling providence  of  that  omniscient  and  almighty 
Being,  who  has  promised  to  those  who  unreservedly 
obey  his  law,  that  He  will  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  their  good. 

How  deeply  is  the  nation  now  feeling  the  reverse 
of  this  providential  overruling  for  its  good.  War 
continues  to  prove  its  evil  origin  and  its  unchristian 
character,  by  the  sad  effects  it  produces  on  all  the 
prime  interests  of  the  community.  Its  enormous 
cost,  and  the  necessary  financial  changes  and  ex- 
pedients it  requires,  soon  make  fearful  inroads  on 
property,  whether  fixed  or  moveable.  The  usual 
productive  employments  of  the  industrious  and  en- 
terprising are  greatly  crippled,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
The  mechanic  arts,  little  called  for  in  tho  prosecu- 
tion of  peaceful  labour,  are  neglected,  or  busied  in 
contriving  and  fabricating  new,  and  more  deadly 
weapons,  for  destroying  human  life;  while  com- 
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merce  is  abandoned  or  restrained  by  well  grounded 
fears  of  captured  vessels  and  burning  cargoes. 
With  these  inevitable  irapoverishmeuts,  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  monetary  pulse  will  beat  fever- 
ishly, and  by  its  sudden  elations  and  depressions, 
prevent  any  one  knowing  from  day  to  day  the  true 
value  of  the  property  he  possesses.  Such  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  war  upon  the  material  interests 
of  a  nation.  But  what  words  can  set  forth  the 
awful  loss  in  life  atrd  health  to  the  combatants ; 
the  agonizing  sufferings  of  the  maimed  and  crip- 
pled;  the  heart-rending  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  ; 
and  above  all,  the  wide  spread  wickedness  and 
moral  degradation,  which  are  inseparable  from 
war.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  continue  long,  with- 
out loosing  the  bands  of  society,  and  convulsing 
the  springs  which  have  heretofore  kept  it  in  health- 
ful action.  The  military  spirit  gains  the  ascendency; 
and  all  history  teaches,  that  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  loud  boasts  of  national  glory,  its  true  is- 
sues are  national  disaster,  and  the  home-felt  retri- 
bution which  nations,  like  individuals,  always  in- 
voke by  the  persistent  violations  of  the  divine  laws. 
If  things  are  viewed  in  their  true  light,  no  one 
can  say  that  our  beloved  country  in  its  present 
struggle,  is  escaping  these  mighty  evils,  nor  that 
they  are  not  rapidly  accumulating  in  it.  Is  it  not 
then  the  part  of  true  patriotism,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
christian  faithfulness,  to  maintain  inviolably,  and  in- 
culcate unceasingly  in  life  and  conversation,  the 
principles  of  peace,  of  forgiveness  and  of  good- will? 
Especially  are  Friends  called  on,  in  this  day  of 
our  country's  suffering  and  distress,  to  show  forth 
the  excellency  and  the  practical  elficacy  of  the 
principles  they  profess,  by  abstaining  from  every- 
thiug  that  countenances  war  or  appears  like  exult- 
ing in  its  achievements ;  and  by  manifesting  that 
christian  love  which  enables  the  heart  to  desire  the 
good  of  all ;  of  even  our  enemies.  Were  we  all 
earnestly  to  seek  to  have  our  spirits  clothed  with 
this  divine  love,  this  heavenly  charity,  we  would 
daily  and  hourly  feel  a  lively  concern  for  the  re- 
moval from  ourselves  and  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  of  everything  opposed  to  its  benign  reign; 
and  our  own  individual  and  united  prayers  would 
enter  into  the  ears  of  Him  who  has  all  power,  and 
might,  io  his  unmerited  mercy,  move  hiiu  to  stay 
the  deadly  conflict  now  going  on,  and  bless  our 
country  by  healing  its  distracting  divisions,  and  re- 
moving the  causes  of  its  sectional  strife. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  Gth  inst.  The  Eng- 
lish GovernmeDt  has  ordered  to  be  furnished,  as  soon  as 
possible,  1,200  miles  of  cable,  to  complete  telegraphic 
communication  with  India. 

The  French  Government  has  concluded  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  in  Mexico  for  two  years,  from 
which  a  prolonged  occupation  of  that  country  is  in- 
ferred. The  cotton  famine  distress  in  France  was  in- 
creasing in  severity. 

The  Daily  News  replies  to  the  Times'  editorial  on  the 
horrors  of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  scheme, 
and  quotes  evidence  to  show  that  its  predicted  horrors 
are  purely  imaginary,  and  that  the  slives  will  make  a 
better  use  of  their  freedom.  The  stock  of  cotton  in 
Liverpool  amounted  to  264,000  bales,  including  20,000 
American.  Sales  of  the  week,  53,000  bales,  New  Or- 
leans fair,  2fiii. ;  middling  uplands,  22d.  The  Manches- 
ter advices  were  favorable,  prices  having  an  advancing 
tendency.  BreadstufiFs  very  dull,  with  a  slight  decline 
in  prices.     Consols,  92i. 

United  States. — Affairs  in  Washington. — Caleb  B. 
Smith,  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  majority  of  the  Republican  senators,  in  caucus,  having 
declared  a  want  of  confidence  on  their  p.^rt  in  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  having  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  President,  and  request  him  to 
remodel  his  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  same 
day,  sent  to  the  President  his  resignation,  and  requested 


that  it  might  be  immediately  accepted.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has,  it  is  said,  also  offered 
his  resignation.  Great  dissatisfection  prevailed  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at 
Fredericksburg.  The  U.  S.  Senate  have  directed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  it.  Senator  Wilkinson's  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  several  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  assigns  them  a  new 
reservation  near  the  Missouri  river,  sufficient  to  give 
eighty  acres  ofgood  agricultural  lands  to  each  individual, 
and  appropriates  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their 
removal.  It  provides  that  the  old  reservation  shall  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  individuals 
who  sought  to  prevent  the  recent  massacres  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  retain  160  acres  each.  Senator 
Rice's  bill  in  aid  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Minnesota 
and  Red  River  of  the  north,  grants  for  such  purpose  a 
million  of  acres  of  Minnesota  lands,  besides  the  canal 
right  of  way  of  200  feet  in  width.  The  army  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  appropriates  §731,000,000  for 
the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1S64.  Later  des- 
patches state  that  President  Lincoln  was  decidedly 
averse  to  auy  changes  in  his  cabinet  at  this  time,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  Secretary  Seward  to  retain  the  post  he 
now  holds.  Secretary  Chase  has  the  conlidence  of  all 
the  Republican  Senators  ;  next  to  Seward,  they  desired 
the  withdrawal  of  Blair,  the  Post  Master  General. 

Virginia.— Oa  the  night  of  the  15th  inst..  Gen.  Burn- 
side's  army  evacuated  Fredericksburg,  and  retreated  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  A  high  wind  with 
rain,  enabled  the  troops  to  cross  unobserved  by  the 
rebels.  On  the  17th,  Gen.  Lee  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
a  request  that  Gen.  Buruside  would  send  over  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  bury  the  dead.  This  service  was  accom- 
plished by  the  evening  of  next  day,  when  the  truce  ter- 
minated. The  rebel  loss  in  the  great  battle  was  com- 
paratively small,  from  the  fact  that  their  troops  were 
protected  by  entrenchments,  rifle  pits,  and  stone  walls. 
Their  aggregate  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missiug,  does 
not  appear  to  have  exceeded  3,000  men.  An  ofiicial 
statement  makes  the  losses  of  the  U.  S.  army  as  follows, 
killed,  1128;  wounded,  9105;  missing,  2078,  total, 
12,311.  The  army  is  now  encamped  on  the  same  ground 
it  previously  occupied.  Gen.  Buruside  on  the  19th  inst, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief,  giving  his 
reasons  for  moving  the  army  of  the  Potomac  across  the 
Rappahannock,  and  for  making  the  attack  which  re- 
sulted so  disastrously  to  his  forces.  He  assumes  the 
whole  responsibility,  and  states  that  the  entire  mi 
mcnt  was  left  in  his  hands  without  any  orders,  and  that 
it  was  rather  against  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Gen.  Halleck,  that  he  decided  to 
move  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  He  says  the 
surgeons  report  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  slight 
wounds,  only  1630  being  so  severe  as  to  require  hospi- 
tal treatment. 

The  West  and  South  TIm;.— The  battle  at  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas,  was  even  more  sauguinary  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  the  rebel  loss  amounting  to  upwards  of  3000 
men.  Of  the  Federal  troops,  995  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Gen.  Hindmau  retreated  with  his  infantry  across  the 
Arkansas  river,  the  rebel  cavalry  still  remaining  on  the 
north  side.  About  600  of  his  men  had  deserted  to  the 
U.  S.  army.  Gen.  Hovey's  expedition,  which  invaded 
Mississippi,  has  returned  to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sherman,  has  returned  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  Gen. 
Grant  remained  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  with  his  forces.  The 
main  rebel  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenada.  The 
whole  force  of  the  rebels  in  Tennessee  is  estimated  at 
70,000,  of  these,  25,000  were  at  Murfreesboro,  and  their 
outposts  were  about  eleven  miles  from  Nashville.  There 
has  been  some  fighting  near  Corinth,  and  in  several 
other  localities.  Three  hundred  rebel  cavalry  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  voluutarily,  refusing  to  serve  longer 
in  the  Southern  array.  The  U.  S.  gun  boat  Cairo,  when 
on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river, 
was  blown  np  by  a  torpedo,  sunk  in  the  river.  None  of 
the  crew  were  injured,  but  the  boat  and  armament  were 
destroyed. 

Korth  Carolina.— The  town  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  was 
attacked  last  week  by  a  party  of  rebels,  who  surprised 
and  routed  the  small  garrison  of  U.  S.  troops.  The  re- 
bels held  the  town  .an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
they  burned  about  three-fourths  of  the  houses.  King- 
ston, N.  C,  was  taken  by  the  Federal  forces  on  the  14th 
inst.,  after  a  severe  engagement.  Eleven  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  500  rebels  were  taken  prisoners.  About  200 
of  the  U.  S.  troops  were  killed  or  wounded.  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  was  attacked  on  the  16th  ;  according  to  a  rebel 
despatch  from  Wilmington,  the  U.  S.  forces  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss. 

Southern  Items. — The  following  are  gleaned  from  rebel 


papers.  The  Chattanooga  Banner  is  alarmed  at  Unio 
demonstrations.  It  says  the  enemy  is  in  motion  everj 
where.  The  great  programme  that  has  been  in  preps 
ration  so  long  for  crushing  the  rebellion  would  seem  t 
have  begun.  Thus  far  success  has  crowned  our  arms 
but  great  battles  are  still  impending.  It  says  partit  | 
from  Murfreesboro'  on  the  18th,  report  rebel  lines  siii 
advancing  on  Nashville.  Beauregard  is  expecting  a , 
attack  on  Charleston  by  land  and  water.  Pemberton 
army  was  at  Grenada  on  the  12th  inst. ;  Price's  was  si : 
miles  west.  Tilghman's  division  was  six  miles  east . 
■Van  Dorn's  headquarters  were  at  Grenada.  Capture  ' 
letters  establish  the  fact  that  The  Nashville  Union  news  I 
paper  is  owned,  partly,  by  rebels  in  the  Southern  armi' 
and  that  the  profits  of  the  Government  printing  done  a 
that  office  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  rebels.  Governoi 
Harris  has  contracted  with  parties  at  SaltviUe,  Va.,  fol 
the  delivery  of  500  bushels  of  salt  daily,  to  be  distribute 
equally  to  that  part  of  Tennessee  within  rebel  luies,  aci 
cording  to  population  and  necessities,  each  county  t: 
appoint  a  distributing  agent.  The  cost  is  to  be  $2.7, 
per  bushel,  transportation  and  costs  of  sacks  to  b- 
added. 

Pennsylvania. — The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  o' 
the  30th  ult.,  was  $2,172,844.  The  more  importar 
payments  were  as  follows ;  for  interest  on  loans,  $2 
206,395  ;  military  expenses,  §483,432  ;  expenses  of  Go\ 
ernment,  $413,804  ;  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fnn(  i 
§427,881  ;  United  States  direct  tax,  §350,000  ;  commo' 
schools,  §257,199  ;  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  refug  i 
§108,006;  charitable  institutions,  §123,950;  Farmer 
High  School,  §21,295  ;  other  schools,  §7,000.  The  ba  ', 
ance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the  yee, 
was  §1,551,605  ;  the  receipts  from  taxes,  licenses  an. 
duties,  amounted  to  §3,496,285  ;  #om  the  PennsylvanH 
Railroad  Company  for  "  Commutation  of  the  tax  on  toi' 
nage,"  §360,000,  and  payment  of  bond  No.  5,  §100,00'] 
and  from  the  United  States  Government,  §605,740.  ' 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  330.  j 

rhiladelphia.—Mon&Mij  last  week,  253.  j 

The  Banlcs'  Expedition. — It  is  now  stated  that  the  e;} 
pedition  which  recently  left  New  York,  is  destined  fij 
Ship  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  opi; 
rate  against  Mobile.  ' 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  exports  from  New  York  la  j 
week,  amounted  to  §4,987,791,  the  imports  to  §2,5001 
292.  The  stock  markets  have  been  dull  the  last  weei: 
with  a  small  decline  in  U.  S.  Government  securitie 
The  following  were  the  quotations  for  grain  on  the  2'. 
inst.  Philadelphia. — ^Prime  red  wheat,  §1.48;  whit' 
§1.65  a  §1.88  ;  rye,  95  cts.  a  98  cts. ;  old  yellow  cor ; 
87  cts. ;  new,  75  cts.  a  77  cts. ;  oats,  41  cts.  a  42  cts ' 
barley,  §1.33  ;  clover  seed,  §6.00  a  §6.50.  New  Yor  ^ 
— Chicago  spring  wheat,  §1.20  a  §1.28 ;  winter  re  I 
§1.40  a  §1.42  ;  white  Genesee,  §1.65  ;  rye  93  cts.  a  £ 
cts. ;  barley,  §1.13  a  §1.25 ;  yellow  corn,  76  cts.  a  '1 
cts. ;  oats,  69  cts.  a  72  cts. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANT!.         ! 

XEAn   FKAXKFOBD,   (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,   PBILADELPHul 

Physician  andSuperintendent,^oSHrA  H.  Worthk  I 
TON,  M.  D.  j 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  P.atients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle; 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

A  well  qualified  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school.   N' 

particular  as  to  location.     For   information  inquire   • 

the  oflSce  of"  The  Friend."  , 


Died,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  3rd  of  Twelfth  m 
Martha  W.,  wife  of  Edward  Cromwell,  in  the  thirty-fit 
year  of  her  age  ;  .also,  on  the  Gth  of  Twelfth  mo.,  Racbi 
T.,  wife  of  Henry  Q.  Mack,  in  the  twenty-ninth  yesir 
her  age,  daughters  of  the  late  Wm.  Birdsall,  and  mei 
hers  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the    23rd  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  her  re 

dence,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Rachel  R.  Clark,  a  nieiiil 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  la  the  cighty-si^ 
year  of  her  age. 

WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  btrcct,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bauls. 
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jstage   to   any   part   of  Pennsylvania,   for   three 
( tha,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


iiaving  received  through  the  attention  of  Judge 
[lily,  M.  C,  a  copy  of  "  The  PrelimiDary  Report 
Fie  Eighth  Census,  (I860,)"  we  find  it  coutain- 
i{,much  matter  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the 
fil.ed  States. 

Ihe  labour  of  collecting  the  statistics  arranged  in 
KlReport,  was  performed  by  sixty-four  marshals, 
Djfour  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  as- 
B  nts,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 

^e  shall  make  such  extracts  for  "The  Friend," 
3  rill  be  likely  to  interest  its  readers. 

^The  actual  increase  of  the  entire  free  and  slave 
Dilation  from  1850  to  1860,  omitting  the  Indian 
'i|:s,  was  8,225,464,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  is 
!t|iown  at  35.46;  while  from  1840  to  1850  the 
Dijive  increment  of  all  classes  was  6,122,423, 
Bithe  ratio  of  gain  was  35.87  per  cent.  No 
icb  striking  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  rapid 
ditncemeut  of  our  country  in  the  first  element  of 
aonal  progress  than  that  the  increase  of  its  in- 
atants  during  the  last  ten  years  is  greater  by 
ic;  than  1,000,000  of  souls  than  the  whole  popu- 
^ta  in  1810,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire 
uiber  of  people  in  1820.  That  the  whole  of  this 
ii  is  not  from  natural  increase,  but  is,  in  part, 
eved  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  seeking  here 
oes  for  themselves  and  their  children,  is  a  fact 
bih    may   justly    enhance   rather  than   detract 

0  the  satisfaction  wherewith  we  should  regard 
li  augmentation  of  our  numbers. 

Thus  far  in  our  history,  no  State  has  declined 

1  jpulation.  Vermont  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
0  .ry,  and  is  saved  from  a  positive  loss  of  inhabi- 
m  by  only  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  New 
[sapshire,  likewise,  has  gained  but  slowly,  her 
ic:ment  being  only  8,097,  or  two  and  one-half 
S)!ent.  on  that  of  1850.  Maine  has  made  the 
it  factory  increase  of  45,110  or  7.74  per  cent. 
hold  agricultural  states  m.ay  be  said  to  be  filled 
P:  o  far  as  regards  the  resources  adapted  to  a  ru- 
iliopulation  in  the  present  condition  of  agricul- 
lil.  science.  The  conditions  of  their  increase  un- 
e»o  a  change  upon  the  general  occupation  and 
II  ment  of  their  areas.  iManufactures  and  com- 
4e,  then,  come  in  to  supply  the  means  of  sub- 
stace  to  an  excess  of  inhabitants  beyond  what  the 
ribary  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  sustain.  This 
ah  in  the  progress  of  population  has  been  reached,  i 

perhaps,  passed  in  most,  if  not  ail,  of  the  I 


New  England  States.  But  while  statistical  science 
may  demonstrate  within  narrow  limits  the  number 
of  persons  who  may  extract  a  subsistence  from  each 
square  mile  of  arable  land,  it  cannot  compute  with 
any  reasonable  approach  to  certainty  the  additional 
population,  resident  on  the  same  soil,  which  may 
obtain  its  living  by  the  thousand  branches  of  arti- 
ficial industry  which  the  demands  of  society  and 
civilization  have  created. 

"  South  Carolina  has  gained  during  the  decade 
35,201  inhabitants  of  all  conditions,  equal  to  5.27 
per  cent.  Of  this  increase  16,825  are  whites,  and 
the  remainder  free  coloured  and  slaves.  It  is  per- 
haps a  little  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase 
of  the  free  coloured  class  in  this  State  was  more 
considerable  than  that  of  any  other.  As  their 
number,  9,9l4,  is  so  small  as  to  excite  neither  ap- 
prehen.sion  or  jealousy  among  the  white  race,  the 
increase  is  probably  due  both  to  manumission  and 
natural  causes.  1'his  State  has  made  slower  pro- 
gress during  the  last  term  than  any  other  in  the 
south,  having  advanced  only  from  27.28  to  28.72 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

"  Tennessee,  it  will  be  observed,  has  made  but 
the  moderate  gain  of  10.68  per  cent,  for  all  classes. 
Of  this  aggregate  increase  the  whites  have  gained 
at  the  rate  of  9.24  per  cent,  upon  1850,  the  free 
coloured  13.67,  and  slaves  15.14. 

"  The  next  lowest  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
list  of  Southern  States  is  Virginia,  whose  gain  upon 
her  aggregate  population,  in  1850,  was  174,657, 
equal  to  12.29  per  cent.  The  white  class  gained 
152,611,  or  17.06  per  cent.,  the  slaves  18,337,  or 
3.88  per  cent. 

"  These  are  examples  of  the  States  wherein  the 
population  has  advanced  with  the  slowest  progress 
the  past  ten  years.  Turning  now  to  the  States 
which  have  made  the  most  rapid  advance,  we  find 
that  New  York  has  increased  from  3,097,394  to 
3,880,735,  exhibiting  an  augmentation  of  783,341 
inhabitants,  being  at  the  rate  of  25.29  per  cent. 
The  free  coloured  population  has  fallen  off  64 
since  1850,  a  diminution  to  be  accounted  for  pro- 
bably by  the  operation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
which  induced  many  coloured  persons  to  migrate 
further  north. 

"  The  gain  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  round 
numbers  595,000.  In  that  state  the  free  coloured 
have  increased  about  3,000.  The  greater  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  a  milder  type  of  the  prejudices 
connected  with  this  class  of  population,  the  result 
of  benevolent  influences  and  its  proximity  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
this  race  holds  its  own  in  Pennsylvania,  while  un- 
dergoing a  diminution  in  the  State  next  adjoining 
on  the  north. 

"  Minnesota  was  chiefly  unsettled  territory  at 
the  date  of  the  Seventh  Census ;  its  large  present 
population,  173,855,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  is 
therefore  nearly  clear  gain. 

"  The  vast  region  of  Texas  ten  years  since  was 
comparatively  a  wilderness.  It  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  over  600,000,  and  the  rate  of  its  increase 
is  given  as  184  per  cent. 

"  Illinois  presents  the  most  wonderful  example 
of  great,  continuous,  and   healthful  increase.     In 


1830  Illinois  contained  157,445  inhabitants;  in 
1840,476,183;  in  1850,  851,470;  in  1860,1,- 
711,951.  The  gain  during  the  last  decade  was 
therefore,  860,481,  or  101.06  per  cent.  So  large 
a  population,  more  than  doubling  itself  in  ten  years, 
bv  the  regular  course  of  .settlement  and  natural  in- 
crease, is  without  a  parallel.  The  conditions  to 
which  Illinois  has  attained  under  the  progress  of 
the  last  thirty  years  is  a  monument  of  the  blessings 
of  ifidustry,  enterprise,  peace,  and  free  institutions. 

"  The  growth  of  Indiana  in  population,  though 
less  extraordinary  than  that  of  her  neighbouring 
State,  has  been  most  satisfactory,  her  gain  during 
the  decade  having  been  362,000,  or  more  than  36 
per  cent,  upon  her  number  in  1850. 

"  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  |have  partici- 
pated to  the  full  extent  in  the  surprising  develop- 
ment of  the  north-west.  The  remarkable  health- 
fulness  of  the  climate  of  that  region  seems  to  more 
than  compensate  for  its  rigors,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  new  soil  leads  men  eagerly  to  contend  with  and 
overcome  the  harshness  of  the  elements.  The  en- 
ergies thus  called  into  action  have,  in  a  few  years, 
made  the  States  of  the  northwest  the  granary  of 
Europe,  and  that  section  of  our  Union  which, 
within  the  recollections  of  living  men,  was  a 
wilderness,  is  now  the  chief  source  of  supply  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  for  the  suffering  millions  of  an- 
other continent. 

"  Looking  cursorily  over  the  returns,  it  appears 
that  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  contain  12,240,- 
000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,039,000,  are  whites, 
251,000  free  coloured  persons,  and  3,950,000  are 
slaves.  The  actual  gain  of  the  whole  population 
in  those  States  from  1850  to  1860,  was  2,627,000, 
equal  to  27.33  per  cent.  The  slaves  advanced  in 
numbers  749,931,  or  23.44  per  cent.  This  does 
not  include  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  decreased  502  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years. 
The  nineteen  free  States  and  seven  Territories,  to- 
gether with  the  federal  District,  contained  accord- 
ing to  the  Eighth  Census,  19,201,546  persons,  in- 
cluding 27,749  Indians;  of  whom  18,930,579  were 
white,  and  237,218  free  coloured.  The  increase 
of  both  clases  was  5,598,603,  or  41.24  per  cent. 
No  more  satisfactory  indication  of  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  the  country  could  be  desired  than 
this  general  and  remarkable  progress  in  population. 
North  and  South  we  find  instances  of  unprecedented 
gains,  as  in  the  case  of  Illinoi.s,  just  adverted  to. 
In  the  southwest  the  great  State  of  Missouri  has 
increased  by  the  number  of  500,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  within  a  fraction  of  74  per  cent.  It  is 
due  to  candor  to  state  that  the  marked  dispropor- 
tion between  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  north  and  south 
respectively,  is  manifestly  to  some  extent  caused 
by  the  larger  number  of  immigrants  who  settle  in 
the  former  section,  on  account  of  congeniality  of 
climate,  the  variety  of  occupation,  the  dignity 
wherewith  respectable  employment  is  invested,  and 
the  freedom  of  labour." 

"In  the  interval  from  1850  to  1860,  the  total 
free  colored  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  434,449  to  488,005,  or  at  the  rate 
of  12.33  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  showing  an  annual 
increase  of  one  per  cent.     This  result  includes  the 
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number  of  slaves  liberated  and  those  who  have  es- 
caped from  (heir  owners,  together  with  the  natural 
increase.  In  the  same  decade  the  slave  popula- 
tion, omitting  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
Arkansas,  increased  23.39  per  cent.,  and  the  white 


been  4,130,000,  had  they  gained  at  the  same  ratio 
as  during  the  preceding  ten  jears. 

"  It  is  important  to  observe  the  growing  disparity 
between  the  pace  at  which  the  white  and  colored 
races  are  advancing  in  this  country.     While  the 


population  37.97  per  cent.,  which  rates  exceed  whites,  from  1850  to  1860,  gained  38  per  cent., 
that  of  the  free  colored  by  twofold,  and  three  or  the  slaves  and  free  colored  increased  somewhat 
fourfold,  respectively.  Inversely,  these  couipari-  less  than  22  per  cent.,  and  the  total  increase  of  the 
sons  imply  an  excessive  mortality  among  the  free  free  colored  and  slaves  for  70  years  was  but  485 
colored,  which  is  particularly  evident  in  the  large  per  cent,  against  757  per  cent,  for  the  whites." 
cities.  Thus,  in  Boston  during  the  five  years  end-  "  According  to  the  best  estimates,  the  total 
ing  with  1859,  the  city  registrar  observes:  '  The  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
number  of  colored  births  was  one  less  than  the  i  present  century  will  be  about  a  hundred  millions. 
Dumber  of  marriages,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  the  All  observing  persons  will  perceive  that  the  rela- 
births  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one.'  In  tive  increase  of  the  whites  exceeds  that  of  t  le  col- 
Providence,  where  a  very  correct  registry  has  been  'ored,  and  that  the  disparity  is  gradually  becoming 
in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  {more  and  more  favorable  to  this  part  of  our  popu- 
Snow,  the  deaths  are  one  in  twenty-four  of  theilation.  Leaving  the  issue  of  the  present  civil  war 
colored;  and  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  six  i for  time  to  determine,  it  should  be  observed,  if 
months  of  the  census  year,  the  new  city  registra- jlarge  numbers  of  slaves  shall  be  hereafter  emanci- 
tion  gives  148  births  against  306  deaths  among  pated,  so  many  will  be  transferred  from  a  faster  to 
the  free  colored.  Taking  town  and  country  to- la  slower  rate  of  increase.  In  this  case,  nine  mil- 
gether,  however,  the  results  are  more  favorable,  i  lions  of  the  colored,  in  the  year  1900,  appears  a 
In  the  State  registries  of  llhode  Island  and  Con- [large  estimate.  Of  these  a  great  portion  will  be 
necticut,  where  the  distinction  of  color  has  been;  of  mixed  descent,  since  in  1850  one  ninth  part  of 
specified,  the  yearly  deaths  of  the  blacks  and  mu- 'the  whole  colored  class  were  returned  as  mulat- 
lattoes  have  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  ex-  toes.  In  regard  to  emigration,  the  number  colo- 
ceeded  the  yearly  births — a  high  rate  of  mortality 
chiefly  ascribed  to  consumption  and  other  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system 


"  Owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  extremes 
of  climate  in  the  more  northern  States,  and  in 
other  States  to  expulsive  enactments  of  the  legis- 
latures, the  free  colored  show  a  decrease  of  num- 
bers during  the  past  ten  years  according  to  the 
census,  in  the  following  ten  States :  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Blississippi,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

"  The  free  colored  have  gained  11,000  in  Ohio, 
3,000  in  North  Carolina,  and  9,000  in  Maryland. 
In  the  latter  State  the  prejudice  against  this  class 
appears  to  exist  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  con- 
stituting as  it  does  12]  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, It  forms  an  important  element  in  the  free 
labor  of  Maryland. 

"With  regard  to  the  mean  duration  or  expecta- 
tion of  life  among  colored  persons  in  different 
localities  of  the  country,  reference  may  bo  made  to 
some  comparative  tables  published  in  the  census 
report  to  Congress  in  1852.  The  returns  of  1860, 
when  cast  into  the  same  form,  would,  doubtless, 
exhibit  similar  results.  In  a  simple  statement, 
when  viewed  apart  from  the  liberations  or  manu- 
missions in  the  southern  States,  the  aggregate  free 
colored  in  this  country  must  represent  ncarhj  what 
is  termed  "  a  stationary  population,"  characterized 
by  an  equality  of  the  current  of  births  and  deaths. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  4,- 
000,000  slaves.  They  have  advanced  to  that  vast 
number  from  about  700,000  in  1790.  The  rate 
of  progress  of  this  class  of  population  has  been 
somewhat  more  fluctuating  than  can  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Why,  for  example,  they  should  have 
increased  over  30  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1830, 
and  only  23,8-  ppj.  ggpt_  during  the  nest  decade, 
does  not  appear  from  any  facts  bearing  upon  their 
condition  during  this  period.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  tlie  large  emigration  to  Texas,  prior 
to  1840,  which,  doubtless,  exerted  no  small  influ- 
ence upon  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  during  that  decade. 
There  is  no  importation  nor  emigration  of  slaves 
into  or  from  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  no  cause  of  increase  or 
decadence  except  what  nature  decrees.  This  law 
is  that  of  gradual  and  steady  increase,  and  under 
it  the  total  number  of  slaves  in  1860  should  have 


nized  by  the  American  Colonization  Society 
its  auxiliaries  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  aver- 
aged about  400  per  annum,  besides  the  Africans 
captured  on  several  slave  ships.  The  total  number 
of  colored  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  from  1820  to 
1856  inclusive,  is  stated  at  9,502,  of  whom  3,676 
were  free  born," 

(Continued  next  week.) 

For  "  The  Friend.' 

Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

(Contniued  from  page  123.) 

"Seventh  month  1st,  1780.  Bodily  pain  hath 
of  late  attended.  The  sufferings  which  are  sus- 
tained  in  this  respect,  being  unfelt  by  others,  an 
much  unnoticed  and  uncommiserated  by  them;  but 
they  are  known  to  Him,  who  is  touched  with 
feeling  of  the  infirmities  both  of  the  saints,  and  of 
the  most  vile  and  abject  of  his  creatures,  who  arc 
alike  tiie  works  of  his  hand  :  '  for  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him.  Oh  !  may  my  aflhc- 
tions  in  the  flesh  be  sanctified  by  Him  '  who  suf- 
fered without  the  gate,'  whose  head  was  crowned 
with  thorns,  whoso  hands  and  feet  were  pierced." 

"  20tlj.  I  went  to  London.  At  times  I  was 
favoured  to  look  towards  the  God  of  patience  and 
consolation,  but  the  want  of  due  resignation  barred 
the  influences  which  proceed  from  him  ;  '  for  what 
doth  let  will  let,  until  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.' 
During  this  dispensation  I  considered  the  propriety 
of  the  apostolic  injunction,  '  Remember  them  who 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them,  and  them  who 
sufl'er  adversity  as  being  also  in  the  body  ;'  '  bear 
ye  one  another's  burthens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ.'  A  practical  adherence  to  these  precepts, 
next  to  the  grace  which  is  sufficient  and  soul-saving, 
would  be  as  tbe  balm  of  human  life;  it  would  al- 
leviate the  diversified  cup  that  is  handed  forth  to 
Uiortals;  but  how  deficient  am  I  herein  ;  how  de- 
ficient also  are  others. 

"  30th.  Pretty  early  at  the  Park  meeting,  a 
degree  of  solemnity  clothed  my  mind,  not  without 
some  presentations  for  a  public  ministry,  which,  on 
proving,  appeared  immature.  How  suitably  adapt- 
ed arc  the  following  precepts,  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  all  who  at  any  time  appear  in  the  ministry. 
'  Be  more  ready  to  hear,  than  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  fools.'  'Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God.'  And  when  thou  speakest, 
'let  thy  words  be  few.'  'Be  slow  to  speak.'  All 
true  and  profitable  ministry  arises  from  the  ability 


which  the  Spirit  gives  in  a  rightly  exercised  undei 
standing ;  as  it  is  written,  '  I  will  pray  with  tb 
Spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also.'  Nor 
sen:-e  proceeds  not  from  the  ability  which  the  Spir 
giveth.  But  what  is  nonsense  ?  Here  it  may  t 
difiicult  to  draw  a  line.  '  For  the  preaching  of  th 
cross  is,  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness:'  and  'th 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man.' 

"Eighth  month  1st,  1780.  In  the  week-da 
meeting  at  Horslydown,  something  opened  by  wa 
of  ministry;  but  waiting  under  the  opening,  silenc 
seemed  most  advisable ;  and  after  long  sitting,  th 
meeting  closed  lively.  I  had  rather  refrain  frot 
speaking,  when  perhaps  I  might  have  spoken  wit 
a  degree  of  profit,  than  at  any  time  to  speak  ut 
profitably.  There  are,  comparatively  speakin; 
but  few  ministers  left  amongst  us  ;  yet  frequentl 
many  words  are  uttered.  The  following  sentimen 
contained  in  the  Apology  of  that  skilful  ministe 
of  Christ,  Ilobert  Barclay,  is  therefore,  I  thinl 
worthy  of  the  observation  of  all  concerned.  '  Ye; 
we  doubt  not,  but  assuredly  know  that  a  meetin 
may  be  good  and  refreshing,  though  from  the  sittin 
down  thereof  to  the  rising  up  a  word  may  not  b 
outwardly  spoken  ;  though  the  life  may  have  bee 
so  known,  as  that  words  might  have  been  acceptabl : 
spoken,  and  tbat  from  the  life.'  Barclay's  Apologi 
6th  edition,  p.  360.  The  above  is  not  referred  t] 
as  an  insinuation  that  the  ministers  now  amougu 
are  of  a  dissimilar  disposition  from  Barclay,  an ; 
the  brethren  of  that  day,  but  rather  as  a  cautioi, 
to  myself  and  others,  than  as  a  censure  upon  anji 
We  are  voyagers  in  a  tempestuous  ocean,  stations ' 
on  a  sea  of  glass,  surrounded  on  every  side  wit  | 
rocks  and  sands; — may  not  therefore  a  little  ODi. 
who  needeth  himself  to  be  more  perfectly  instructe . 
in  the  way  and  work  of  the  Lord,  recall  the  atter. 
tion  of  the  brotherhood  to  such  beacons  as  havj 
been  held  forth  by  such,  '  who,  through  faith  an 
patience  inherit  the  promises.'  There  is  a  spiritu! 
worship  and  introversion  of  spirit,  which  exce  i 
outward  ministration.  In  it,  honey  is  imparte; 
from  the  Hock — Christ." 

"Tenth  month  8th,  1780.  At  the  afternoo 
meeting.  Truth  measurably  prevailed  in  silenc 
1  have  often  been  fearful  lest,  in  our  society,  hi 
man  reason,  and  the  works  of  a  mere  moral  an 
creaturely  righteousness,  should  be  substituted  i 
the  place  of  the  law  of  faith  and  the  new  creatio 
work;  for  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  truli 
learned  and  deeply  experienced  friend,  Isaac  Pel 
ington,  '  God  is  all  in  redemption  ;  God  doth  al 
as  fully  therein  as  in  creation;  it  is  a  new  ere;, 
tion;  yet  the  creature  quickened  and  renewed  is  i 
unify  with  him  in  its  operations.'  Penington 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  All  boasting  of  suppose 
rectitude  and  self-ability  is  excluded  by  the  la  i 
of  faith  ;  if  the  most  perfect  compliance  with  i 
requisitions  was  attained,  the  reward  would  beni 
of  debt,  but  of  grace  only;  but  every  deviatic 
from  the  line  of  duty  merits  death,  and  thatcoi, 
demnatiou  which  is  most  justly  and  rightfully  tfcj 
sinner's  portion;  as  it  is  written,  'The  wages  i! 


death. 


Eleventh  month  9th,  1780.  I  walked  by  tl| 
Grange  to  Shad  Thames,  with  some  desires  aftti 
those  comforts  which  are  in  love,  and  those  consi 
ations  which  are  in  Christ.  May  '  the  Beloved  ■ 
souls  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat  his  pleas-ii 
fruits.'  '  The  fruits  of  tbe  Spirit  are  love,  jo 
gentleness,  meekness,  temperance  and  faith.'  Th( 
indeed  are  not  profitable  to  God,  nor  meritorious 
i;  but  the  most  minute  or  inconsiderable  mov 
ments,  either  in  mind  or  body,  even  to  tbe  givii 
cup  of  cold  wafer,  when  performed  by  the  lea  , 
gs  of  Divine  Lite,  are  accepted  ;  and  the  ere  i 
ture  receives  an  answer  of  well  done,  through  hiii 
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n  gave  himself  to  God  for  us,  as  an  offcriog  and 
icrifice,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.'  " 

Twelfth  montli  1st,  1780.  Ju  the  Monthly 
feting,  the  Quarterly  Meetiug's  Queries  were  au- 
d,  and  those  preseut  reminded  of  'the  bleat- 
[|  of  the  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen."  The 
[f  estate  of  our  society  was  lamented,  and  the 
dnifold  deviations  which  appear,  iu  conformity  to 
I  world,  in  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  and  in 
(pect  to  the  antichristian  yoke  of  tythes,  were  in 
cch  love  and  tenderness  reproved. 
i'  20th.  The  week-day  meeting  was  held  in  si- 
ebe  :  this  expression  occurred,  '  Their  spot  is  not 
I  spot  of  his  children.'  Variance,  wrath  and 
tfe  are  the  spots  of  an  enemy,  and  his  children, 
1)1  whom  his  diabolical  features  are  impressed. 
i'.y  I,  in  the  multitude  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  be 
ijy  purged  from  them  !  I  afterwards  received  a 
per  from  a  minister  in  our  Society,  expressiug  a 
Bi  of  being  a  castaway.     '  Thus  deep  calleth  to 

[First  month  1st,  1781.  Since  the  commence- 
iJt  of  the  former  year,  the  messenger  on  the 
j'  horse  has  arrested  many,  who,  respecting  age, 
e;  nearly  my  equals  ;  their  lot  is  forever  fixed  ; 
ijll  remain  'in  a  land  of  pits  and  drougiit.' 
Vithout  arc  fightings,  within  are  fears.'  I  may 
isonably  expect,  from  my  age  and  various  intirmi- 
d  that  the  days  remaining  will  be  i'evi  and  evil. 
•1  may  not  the  spirit  of  prayer  depart  from  me, 
I!  that  the  travail  of  my  soul  may  be  increased, 
cil  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Amen." 
ISecond  month  5tb,  1781.  In  a  meeting  for 
isjipline,  my  mind  was  oppressed  under  a  sense  of 
)ijs  present  not  sufficiently  esteeming  the  suffor- 
if  of  Christ,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
a|ng  fellowship  with  him  in  them;  and  of  a  dark 
b'-tine  spirit,  that  would  trample  upon  those  pre- 
Kjs  testimonies  of  the  cross,  delivered  to  George 
0  and  others,  against  hat-honour,  the  heathenish 
pi;llation  of  days  and  months,  the  unchristian 
njuage  of  you  to  a  single  person,  and  the  calling 
Flen,  master,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition 
flur  blesi?ed  Lord,  Matthew  xxiii.  10.  'Be  ye 
o'called  of  men,  master,  for  One  is  your  Master, 
rli  Christ.'  Some  well  disposed  Friends  may,  per- 
av,  have  strengthened  these  libertines  by  laying 
)i'great  a  stress  on  externals  :  '  for  in  Christ  Jesus, 
B:er  circumcision  availeth  nor  unoircumcision, 
ua  new  creature;'  and  if  those  called  Quakers 
■tied  according  to  this  rule,  they  would  neither 
'f|r  gay  clothing,  nor  give  flattering  titles  to  men. 
I|:h  expense  and  exactness  in  dress,  sumptuous 
otjes  and  costly  furniture,  comport  not  with  the 
iililess  garment  of  a  crucified  Saviour  ;  who  was 
iibelf  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  plainness,  and 
h!i  not  whereon  to  lay  his  head.'  " 
28th.  During  the  course  of  the  present  month 
ttle  cloud  arose,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a 
's  hand,  which  hath  thickened  so  as  to  darken 
face  of  heaven  and  pour  down  torrents  of  dis- 
•»!  upon  my  poor  soul.  I  have  been  broken  by 
tpupest,  and  my  wounds  have  been  abundantly 
liiiplied,  but  the  great  Superintendent  of  the 
Derse  '  doeth  all  things  well,'  his  judgments  are 
igteous  altogether  ;  we  have  all  sinned  and  fallen 
li  t  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  manifold  have 
ei  the  iniquities  of  my  youth,  and  more  advan- 
eiyears :  the  Lord  correcteth  our  transgressions 
'il  the  rod,  and  will  not  suffer  our  lives  to  go 
dilly  unpunished.  Blessed  are  they  whose  sins 
rrecalled  to  their  remembrance,  and  go  before- 
&\\  to  judgment,  that  the  transgressors  may  be 
lie  white,  and  purged  by  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
a|:.  This  day  I  again  perused  Joseph  Ball's 
cjunt  of  the  dying  sayings  of  his  father-in- 
ij   R.    Reynolds,    who    had    been   near   forty 


years  a  mini.ster  in  our  society  and  in  his  last 
illness  was  freshly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin, 
and  brought  to  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salva- 
tion, who  was  made  siu  for  us,  '  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.'  The  great 
sin  of  our  deceased  friend  appears  to  have  been 
too  great  an  attachment  to,  and  assiduity  after,  the 
things  of  this  world  ;  that  is  not  my  foible  ;  mine 
have  been  manifold." 

"Third  month  21st,  1781.  This  day  I  have 
entered  into  the  63rd  year  of  my  age, — an  awful 
event ;  to  many  it  hath  proved  the  last  of  human 
life  ;  perhaps  before  another  I  may  be  added  to 
that  number  ;  but  days  and  times,  signs  and  sea- 
sons, are  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Proprietor  of 
the  universe,  who  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land, 
and  man  as  a  monument  of  his  mercy. 

"  23rd.  This  day,  that  exercise  has  been  main- 
tained which  is  the  essence  of  prayer,  and  which 
our  Lord  intended,  when  he  said,  '  Watch  ye 
therefore  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  bo  ac- 
counted worthy  to  stand  before  the  Sou  of  Man.'" 

"Fourth  month  28th,  1781.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  hath  this  day  been  obstructed  by  unneces- 
sary converse,  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been. 
'If  any  man  doeth  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine;'  and  again,  'if  any  man  be  a 
worshipper  of  (iod,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he 
heareth  :'  hence  it  appears,  that  doing  the  will  of 
God  is  necessary  to  render  prayer  acceptable. 
The  will  of  God  is  our  sanctification ;  the  sancti- 
fioation  of  our  hearts  and  mouths,  as  it  is  written, 
Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  thy  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  thy  sin  is  purged.'  Iniquity  is  not  only  to 
be  taken  away  by  remission  and  non-imputation, 
but  sin  is  to  be  purged  by  real  renovation  ;  in  or- 
der to  our  becoming  the  sons  of  God  without  re- 
buke. '  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,' 
was  the  command  of  the  great  Master  to  his  im- 
mediate followers,  and  remains  obligatory  on  us; 
not  only  in  the  case  of  national  and  public  calami- 
ties, but  also  in  respect  to  those  domestic  inquie- 
tudes, which  'arise  not  out  of  the  dust.'" 


Clouds. 
The  central  cloud  region  I  consider  as  including 
all  clouds  which  are  the  usual  characteristic  of  or- 
dinary serene  weather,  and  which  touch  and  en- 
lope  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  ;  they  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  a  space  of  air  ten  thous- 
and feet  high,  extending  from  five  to  fifteen  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea.  These  clouds,  according 
to  their  elevation,  appear  with  great  variety  of 
form,  often  partaking  of  the  streaked  or  mottled 
character  of  the  higher  region,  and  as  often,  when 
the  precursors  of  storm,  manifesting  forms  closely 
connected  with  the  lowest  rain  clouds  ;  but  the  spe- 
cies especially  characteristic  of  the  central  region 
is  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and  scattered  vapor, 
which  has  little  form  and  less  color.  But  although 
this  kind  of  cloud  is,  as  I  have  said,  typical  of  the 
central  region,  it  is  not  one  which  nature  is  fond 
of.  She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  without 
some  manifestation  of  finer  forms,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching the  upper  cirri,  sometimes  the  lower 
cumulus.     *     * 

The  originality  and  vigor  of  conception  in  cloud 
forms,  give  to  the  scenery  of  the  sky  a  force  and 
variety  no  less  delightful  than  that  of  the  changes 
of  mountain  outline  iu  a  hill  district  of  great  ele- 
vation ;  and  there  is  added  to  this  a  spirit-like 
feeling,  a  capricious,  mocking  imagery  of  passion 
and  life,  totally  difi'erent  from  any  effects  of  in- 
animate form  that  the  earth  can  show.  The  minor 
contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  outlines  arc  com- 
posed, are  indeed  beautifully  curvilinear,  but  they 


are  never  monotonous  in  their  curves.  First  comes 
a  concave  line,  theu  a  convex  one,  then  an  angu- 
lar jag,  breaking  off  into  spray,  then  a  downright 
straight  line,  then  a  curve  again,  then  a  deep  gap, 
and  a  place  where  all  is  lost  and  melted  away,  and 
so  on  ;  displaying  in  every  inch  of  the  form  renew- 
ed and  ceaseless  invention,,  setting  off  grace  with 
rigidity,  and  relieving  flexibility  with  force,  in  a 
manner  scarcely  less  admirable,  and  far  moro 
chantreful  than  even  in  the  muscular  forms  of  the 
human  frame.  Nay,  such  is  the  exquisite  compo- 
sition of  all  this,  that  you  may  take  any  single 
fragment  of  any  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  you  will 
find  it  put  together  as  if  there  had  been  a  year's 
thought  over  the  plan  of  it,  arranged  with  the 
most  studied  inequality — with  the  most  delicate 
symmetry — with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,  a 
picture  in  itself.  You  may  try  every  other  piece 
of  cloud  in  the  heaven,  and  you  will  find  them  every 
one  as  perfect,  and  yet  not  one  in  the  least  like 
another.     *     * 

Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  mountain 
at  day  break,  when  the  night-mists  first  rise  from 
off  the  plains,  and  watch  their  white  and  lake-like 
fields  as  they  float  in  level  bays  and  winding 
gulfs  about  the  islanded  suuimits  of  the  lower  hills, 
untouched  yet  by  more  than  dawn,  colder  and 
more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of 
midniirht.  Watch  when  the  first  sunbeam  is  sent 
upon  the  silver  channels,  how  the  foam  of  their  un- 
dulating surface  parts  and  passes  away  ;  and  down 
under  their  depths  the  glitteriug  city  and  green 
pasture  lie  like  Atlantis,  between  the  white  paths 
of  winding  rivers  :  the  flakes  of  light  falling  every 
moment  faster  and  broader  among  the  starry  spires, 
as  the  wreathed  surges  break  an'l  vanish  above 
them,  and  the  confused  crests  and  ridges  of  the 
dark  hills  shorten  their  gray  shadows  upon  the 
plain.  Wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see 
those  scattered  mists  rallying  in  the  ravines  and 
floating  up  towards  you,  along  the  winding  val- 
leys, till  they  couch  in  quiet  masses,  irridescent 
with  the  morning  light,  upon  the  broad  breasts  of 
the  higher  hills,  whose  leagues  of  massy  undulation 
will  melt  back  and  back  into  that  robe  of  material 
light,  until  they  fade  away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to 
appear  again  above,  in  the  serene  heaven,  like  a 
wild,  bright,  impossible  dream,  foundationless  and 
inaccessible,  their  very  bases  vanishing  in  the  un- 
substantial and  mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  be- 
low. Wait  yet  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  see 
those  mists  gather  themselves  into  white  towers, 
and  stand  like  fortresses  along  the  promontories, 
massy  and  motionless,  only  piling  with  every  in- 
stant higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  casting 
longer  shadows  athwart  the  rocks  ;  and  out  of  the 
pale  blue  of  the  horizon  you  will  see  forming  and 
advancing  a  troop  of  narrow,  dark,  pointed  va- 
pours, which  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch,  with 
their  gray  network,  and  take  the  light  off  the  land- 
scape with  an  eclipse  which  will  stop  the  singing 
of  the  birds  and  the  motion  of  the  leaves  together ; 
and  then  you  will  fee  horizontal  bars  of  black 
shadow  forming  under  them,  and  lurid  wreaths 
create  themselves,  you  know  not  how,  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills  ;  you  never  see  them  form, 
but  when  you  look  back  to  a  place  which  was  clear 
an  instant  ago,  there  is  a  cloud  on  it,  haiiging  by 
the  precipices,  as  a  hawk  poises  over  his  prey, 
and  then  you  will  hear  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
awakened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch-tow- 
ers of  vapour  swept  away  from  their  foundations, 
and  waving  curtains  of  opaque  rain  let  down  to 
the  valleys,  swinging  from  the  burdened  clouds  iu 
black  bending  fringes,  or  pacing  in  pale  columns 
along  the  lake  level,  grazing  its  surface  into  foam 
as  they  go.     And  then  as  the  snn  sinks,  you  shall 
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see  the  storm  drift  for  an  instant  from  oflF  the  hills, 
leaving  their  broad  sides  smoking,  and  loaded  yet 
with  snow-white,  torn,  steam-like  rags  of  capricious 
vapour,  now  gone,  now  gathered  again;  while  the 
sun,  seeming  not  far  away,  but  burning  like  a  red- 
hot  ball  beside  you,  and  as  if  you  could  reach  it, 
plunges  through  the  rushing  wind  and  rolling 
cloud  with  headlong  fall,  as  iT  it  meant  to  rise  no 
more,  dyeing  all  the  air  about  it  with  blood. 
And  then  you  shall  see  the  fainting  tempest  die  in 
the  hollow  of  the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  green 
halo  kindling  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hills, 
brighter — brighter  yet,  till  the  large  white  circle 
of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  among  the  barred 
clouds,  step  by  step,  line  by  line  ;  star  after  f  star 
she  quenches  with  her  kindling  light,  setting  in 
their  stead  an  army  of  pale,  penetrable,  fleecy 
wreaths  in  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
which  move  together,  hand  in  hand,  company  by 
company,  troop  by  troop,  so  measured  in  their 
unity  of  motion,  that  the  whole  heaven  seems  to 
roll  with  them,  and  the  earth  to  reel  under  them. 
And  then  wait  yet  for  one  hour,  until  the  east  again 
becomes  purple,  and  the  heaving  mountains  rolling 
against  it  in  darkness,  like  waves  of  a  wild  sea,  are 
drowned  one  by  one  in  the  glory  of  its  burning. 
Watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  in  their  winding 
paths  about  the  mountains,  like  mighty  serpents, 
with  scales  of  fire;  watch  the  columnar  peaks  of 
solitary  snow,  kindling  downwards,  chasm  by 
chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morning  ;  their  long 
avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter  than 
the  lightning,  sending  each  his  tribute  of  driven 
snow,  like  altar-smoke,  up  to  the  heaven;  the  rose 
light  of  their  silent  domes  flushing  that  heaven 
about  them,  and  above  them,  piercing  with  purer 
light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lilted  cloud,  casting 
a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until 
the  whole  heaven — one  scarlet  canopy — is  inter- 
woven with  a  roof  of  waving  flame,  and  tossinrr, 
vault  beyond  vault,  as  with  the  drifted  wings  of 
many  companies  of  angels ;  and  then,  when  you 
can  look  no  more  for  gladness,  and  when  you  are 
bowed  down  with  fear  and  love  of  the  Blaker  and 
Doer  of  this, — tell  me  who  has  delivered  this  His 
message  unto  men  ! — Ruskin. 


Extruded  for  "The  Friencl." 

Luther  had  many  struggles  to  maintain  at  the 
very  entrance  of  his  career.  But  contests  with  the 
leaders  of  society,  and  academical  disputes,  are  of 
little  account  to  the  chriitian.  Human  teachers 
imagine  they  have  gained  the  noblest  triumph, 
when  they  succeed  in  filling  a  few  journals,  or  a 
few  drawing-rooms,  with  the  noise  of  their  systems. 
Since  it  is  with  them  a  mere  question  of  self-love 
or  of  party  rather  than  of  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
they  are  satisfied  with  this  worldly  success. 

There  labours  are  accordingly  like  smoke,  which 
after  blinding  the  eyes,  passes  away,  leaving  no 
traces  behind. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  christian  :  he  thinks  not  of 
a  party,  but  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  there- 
fore willingly  neglects  the  brilliant  contest  in  which 
he  might  engage  at  his  ease,  with  the  champions  of 
the  world,  and  prefers  the  obscure  labours  which 
carry  light  and  life  to  the  cottages  and  homes  of 
the  people. 

This  was  what  Luther  did,  or  rather  followmg 
the  precept  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  did  this  and 
left  not  other  things  undone. 

At  the  time  he  was  combating  with  inquisitors, 
university  chancellors  and  masters  of  the  sacred  pa- 
lace, he  endeavoured  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  on 
religious  subjects  among  the  multitude.  This  is  the 
aim  of  many  of  the  popular  works  he  published 
about  this  time,  such  as  his  "  Sermons  on  the  Ten 


Commandments,"  and  his  "Explanation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  for  simple  and  ignorant  laymen." 

Who  would  not  be  pleased  to  know  how  the  re- 
former addressed  the  people  at  this  period?  We| 
will  therefore  quote  some  of  the  expressions  that 
he  put  forth  "  to  run  through  the  land,"  as  he  says: 
in  the  preface  to  the  latter  work.  j 

"When  thou  prayest,"  said  he,  "Jet  thy  words' 
be  few,  but  thy  thoughts  and  affections  many,  and 
above  all,  iet  them  be  profound.  The  less  thou' 
speakest  the  better  thou  prayest.  Few  words  and  i 
many  thoughts  is  christian:  many  words  and  few 
thoughts  is  heathenish. 

"  External  and  bodily  prayer  is  that  buzzing  of, 
the  lips,  that  outward  babble  which  is  gone  through! 
without  any  attention,  and  which  strikes  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  men;  but  prayer  in  spirit  and  in  truth,] 
is  the  inward  desire,  the  motions,  the  sighs  which 
issue  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  The  former  is 
the  prayer  of  hypocrites  and  of  all  those  who 
trust  in  themselves:  the  latter  is  the  prayer  of  the 
children  of  God  who  walk  in  His  fear." 

Then  passing  on  to  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  Our  Father," — he  expresses  himself  thus: 
— "  There  is  no  name  among  all  names,  which 
more  inclines  us  towards  God ,  than  the  name  Father. 
We  should  not  feel  so  much  happiness  in  calling 
Him  our  Lord,  or  God  or  Judge.  By  this  word, 
"  Father,"  the  bowels  of  the  Lord  are  moved;  for 
there  is  no  voice  more  lovely  or  more  endearing  to 
a  father  than  that  of  his  child. 

"  '  Who  art  in  heaven.' — He  who  confesses  that 
he  has  a  father  in  heaven  acknowledges  himself  a 
stranger  upon  earth.  Hence  there  arises  an  ardent 
longing  in  his  heart,  like  that  of  a  child  who  dwells 
far  from  his  father's  country,  among  strangers, 
among  wretchedness  and  mourning.  It  is  as  if  he 
said  : — Alas,  my  Father !  thou  art  in  heaven,  and 
I  thy  unhappy  child  am  on  the  earth,  far  from  thee, 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  necessity  and  tribulation. 

"  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name.' — He  who  is  pas- 
sionate, envious,  an  evil-speaker,  a  calumniator, 
dishonours  that  name  of  God  in  which  he  was  bap- 
tized. 

" '  Thy  kingdom  come.' — Those  who  amass 
wealth,  who  build  sumptuous  houses,  who  seek  all 
this  world  can  give,  and  pronounce  this  prayer  with 
their  lips,  resemble  large  organ-pipes  which  peal 
loudly  and  incessantly  in  the  churches,  without  ei- 
ther speech,  feeling  or  reason." 

Further  on,  Luther  attacks  the  then  very  popular 
error  of  pilgrimages.  "  One  goes  to  Kome,  another 
to  St.  James;  this  man  builds  a  chapel,  that  one 
endows  a  religious  foundation,  in  order  to  attain 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  all  neglect  the  essential 
point,  which  is  to  become  His  kingdom  themselves. 

"  ^^'liy  goest  thou  beyond  the  seas  in  search  of 
God's  kingdom  1  It  is  in  thine  own  heart,  that  it 
should  be  found. 

" '  Thy  will  be  done.' — It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
hear  this  prayer  offered  up !  Where  in  the  church 
do  we  see  this  will  of  God  performed  ?  *  *  One 
bishop  rises  up  against  another  bishop,  one  church 
against  another  church.  *  *  And  yet  each  party 
exclaims  that  their  meaning  is  good,  their  intention 
upright;  and  thus  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God, 
they  altogether  perform  the  work  of  the  devil. 

"'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.' — Where- 
fore do  we  say  'our  bread?'  Because  we  pray  not 
to  have  the  ordinary  bread  that  pagans  eat,  and 
which  God  gives  to  all  men,  but  our  bread,  ours, 
who  are  children  of  the  heavenly  Father. 

"  And  what  then  is  this  bread  of  God  !  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  '  I  am  the  living  broad 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to 
the  world.'  For  this  reason,  (and  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,)  all  sermons  and  all  instructions, 


that  do  not  set  Jesus  Christ  before  us  and  teai 
us  to  know  him,  cannot  set  before  us  the  dai  j 
bread  and  nourishment  of  our  souls.  *  *  B  i 
what  is  it,  then,  to  know  Jesus  Christ?  saye' 
thou,  and  what  advantage  is  derived  from  it?  ' 
reply  : — To  learn  and  to  know  Jesus  Christ  is  I 
understand  what  the  apostle  says, — '  Christ  ' 
made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom  and  righteousnet , 
and  sanctification  and  redemption.'  Now  this yc; 
understand  if  you  feel  and  acknowledge  youro«: 
wisdom  to  be  a  condemnable  folly,  your  own  righi 
eousness  a  condemnable  iniquity,  your  own  r  i 
demption,  a  miserable  condemnation ;  if  you  fe 
that  you  are  really  before  God,  and  before  all  ere  i 
tures,  a  fool,  a  sinner,  an  impure,  a  condemm 
man,  and  if  you  show  not  only  by  your  word' 
but  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and  by  yo\i 
works,  that  you  have  no  consolation  and  no  salv 
tion  remaining  except  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thusii 
believe  is  no  other  than  to  eat  this  bread  fro  i 
heaven."  \ 


The  Shakers'  Barn  at  Lebanon. — The  crow 
ing  glories  of  all  the  societies,  or  families,  are  tl 
great  Shaker  barns.     Several  of  the  families 
Lebanon,   had   extensive  and   good   ones,  and    ' 
Hancock  there  is  one  that  has  been  often  describit 
as  something  very  superior.     It  is  built  of  stone,  i 
circular,  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stabi 
on   the  ground  floor  all    around,  and  cartway  r 
around  the  second  story,  with  a  great  haymow  ' 
the  centre.     The  north  family  at  Lebanon  occ 
pied  some  twenty  detached  buildincs  for  barnpu; 
poses,  some  of  which  were  decaying  and  the  who 
inconvenient,  and  not  in  the  usual  order  of  Sh., 
kers.     It  was  determined  to  build  a  new  barn 
take  the  place  of  all  the  old  ones,  and  it  has  bei 
done,  and  the  result  is  the  most  complete,  perhap | 
in  the  world.     I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an 
thing  equal  to  this  barn,  which  was  planned  1 
Elder  Frederick,  after  visiting  every  other  lar; 
barn  that  he  could,  so  as  to  avoid  errors  and  ado 
improvements.      This  barn  is  one   hundred   ai 
ninety-six  feet   long,  fifty  feet  wide,  five   storii 
high;   the  walls  of  good,  flat,  quarried  stone,  £■ 
feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  carefully  laid  in  lio 
mortar,  cement  pointed  outside,  and  plastered  i: 
side ;  roofed  with  tarred  paper,  cement,  and  grav( 
It  also  has  three  wings — wooden  buildings — whi( 
form  four  sheds  about  one  hundred  feet  long  up( 
the  east  and  west  side  of  two  cattle  yards,  on  tl 
south  of  the  main  building,  with  lofts  for  straw  ai 
grain  connected  with  the  barn.     The  lower  sto)' 
of  the  barn  is  a  manure  cellar,  and  at  the  west  ei 
is  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  carts  can  be  driv( 
in  and  out  with  ease.     The  next  story  is  the  cc 
stable,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  yard,  the  co\ 
standing  with  their  heads  towards  the  centre,  wi 
a  passage  between  supplied  with  water  pipes  ai 
cocks.     In  this  passage  roots,  cut  feed,  or  wat 
can  be  given  in  iron  feed  boxes,  which  swing  on 
pivot  into  the  passage.     Behind  the  cows  the  flo 
drops  a  couple  of  inches,  a  space  of  three  feet,  ai 
back  of  that  rises  again.    The  depression  is  to  ho 
the  manure.     On  the  rise  behind  are  iron  rai 
upon  which  cars  run  into  the  west  end  and  over 
a  space  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  dischar 
their  loads,  the  rails  and   turntable    being  so  co 
trived  that  the  manure  is  well  distributed  with  b 
little  labour.     The  idea  is  entertained  of  maki: 
the   whole  cellar  into  a  liquid  manure  vat,  whi 
could   be  distributed  by  its  own  gravity  upon  t 
lower  part  of  the  farm,  or  sent  higher  up  by  t. 
water  power  that  drives  the  mill  not  far  dista) 
The  cows  are  all  fastened  in   their  stalls  at  ea 
milking,  in   summer,  and  all   at  one  moveuie; 
They  are  driven  in  all  together,  and  each  one  tai 
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lir  place  where  her  name  is  printed  overhead,  and 
en  by  a  pull  of  a  cord  all  the  movable  stanchions 
U!  closed.  They  are  opened  by  a  reversed  mo- 
h,  and  all  the  cows  hurried  out  in  a  drove,  so 
,ty  never  make  a  deposit  upon  the  floor.  They 
I'i  left  a  few  minutes  to  do  that  in  the  yard,  be- 
'i|e  sending  them  to  the  pasture.  There  are  six 
jge  chimney  ventilators  from  the  rear  of  the 
i|lls  to  the  roof.  The  floor  above  them  supports 
;■:  great  haymows,  between  which  is  the  floor  for 
iiding  hay,  which  is  sent  down  to  the  cows  through 
)|i  tubes;  and  these,  when  empty,  also  assist  ven- 
,iition.  There  are  openings  from  this  floor  into 
,;:  straw  lofts  over  the  sheds,  and  also  to  the  store- 
■»ms  for  roots  and  grain.  The  next  floor  is  the 
I'md  drive-way  for  loads  of  hay,  sixteen  feet  wide 
i|l  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  long,  with  am- 
)l  space  at  the  west  end  to  turn  around.  This 
ibr  opens  upon  a  public  road,  and  is  but  little 
love  its  level,  so  that  loads  really  come  in  easily 
jjthe  top  of  the  barn.  Over  this  floor  is  a  fifth 
Hry,  only  the  width  of  the  floor,  to  give  room  for 
(irk,  and  ventilation  and  light.  Half  of  the 
my  windows  are  glass,  and  half  slatted  blinds. 
le  hay  is  nearly  all  thrown  down,  not  pitched  up 
im  the  load.  In  case  of  need  the  large  space  at 
1  end  could  be  filled;  but  it  is  thought  that  it  will 
I  be  necessary,  except  with  corn,  which  can  be 
liked  there  and  thrown  down  a  spout  into  a  large, 
I  y  granary  over  the  western  shed.  Altogether,  1 
(ik  upon  this  as  the  most  complete  barn  in  the  coun- 
i;,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by  any  one  who  may 
)'about  to  build,  or  who  may  desire  to  plan  a  very 
ilge  barn  so  as  to  afford  uncommon  facilities,  and 
ill  calculated  to  afford  them  for  a  great  length 
i.time.  It  is  true  there  are  not  many  situations 
(iconvenient  as  this  for  the  purpose.  The  cash 
ift  was  about  §10,000,  and  probably,  estimating 
i|  labour  of  the  people  at  a  fair  price,  §5,000 
tre;  but  they  consider  it  money  and  labour  well 
iMopriated. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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1  our  ways,  His  thoughts  are  not  as 


From  "Tho  T 
ENTIRE    SUBMISSION, 
ijl's  ways  are 

i'  ours, 
llwounds  us  sore  with  cruel  thorns  where  we  have 

I  stooped  for  flowers  ; 

!:  Oh  I  'tis  from  the  oft  pierced  heart  those  precious 

:  drops  distil, 
':.t  many  a  life,  else  all  unblest,  with  healing  balm 

;  shall  fill  i 
'jn  give,  oh  give  the  flower  to  those  who  pray  it  so 

I  may  be, 
tj  I  would  choose  to  have  the  thorns  with  Thee,  dear 

j  Lord,  with  Thee. 

Ill  judgeth  man  in  ignorance,  he  seeth  but  in  part, 
'    trust  is  in  our  Maker,  God,  who  searcheth  every 
heart, 


Litepping-stones  may  help  us  on  to  His  high  mercy 
seat;  "^ 

n  teach  us  still  to  smile,  0  Lord,  though  sharp  the 
stones  may  be, 

tjaembering  thut  they  bring  us  near  to  Thee,  dear 
Lord,  to  Thee. 

Jt-veiled  and  rough  the  path  we  tread,  e'er  haunted 

as  we  go, 
\h  piteous  sights  of  wretchedness  and  piteous  sounds 

of  woe; 
1(1  eagerly  for  happiness  we  look  on  eather  Eide 
rfind  all  pleasures  time  can  give,  leave  us  unsatisfied  ; 
)  make  me  of  those  blessed  ones,   from  earth's  vain 

troubles  free, 
^ose  constant  souls  rest  every  hope  in   Thee,   dear 

Lord,  in  Thee. 

^  ibitter  is  the  cup  of  life,  we  fain  would  drink  no  more, 
'|h  let  this  cup  but  pass  from  me,"  in  anguish  we  im- 
I   plore; 

5|.  days  and  months,  and  years  roll  on,  and  lo !  'tia 
I  asked  at  length, 


When  was  it  that  our  sonls  put  on  new  majesty  and 

strength  ? 
All  is  revealed.    The  Marah-draught  no  longer  we  would 


Our  nearest  and  our  dearest  go — go  from  us  one  by  one  ; 
Where  now  are  those  who  walked  with  us  'ueath  youth's 

unclouded  sun  7 
Sadder  than  separation,  sadder  than  death,  came  change. 
And   our   once   blooming  Paradise   is    now   a   desert 

strange ; 
Yet  in  this  desolation  I  ask  but  faith  to  see 
That  nothing  can  divide  us  now  from  Thee,  dear  Lord, 

from  Thee. 


From  the  "Berkshire  Eagle. 
"I   GATHER  THEM   ALL." 

BY   J.    WESLEV  CABHART,  D.  D. 

1  what  a  harvest  is  crowning  the  earth, 

E.\tensive  and  fair — 
varied  fortune,  and  name,  and  birth 

The  millions  are. 

"  I  gather  them  all." 


ith  the  frost  of  years — • 


Many  are  white  ' 

Many  with  i 
Many  bedewed  with  sympathy's  tears 

That  ceaseless  flow. 

"  I  gather  them  all." 

Many  are  bowing  their  pensive  forms 

Like  ripening  grain, 
Swayed  by  the  fitful,  passing  storms. 

Of  grief  or  pain. 

"  I  gather  them  all." 

Many  are  bright  as  the  early  flowers 

In  perfect  bloom- 
Many  are  losing  their  God-like  powers 

And  nearing  the  tomb. 
"I gather  them  all." 

Many  are  young,  and  free,  and  gay. 

With  beaming  eye — 
Many  are  aged  and  passing  away 

To  yonder  sky. 

"  I  gather  them  all." 

What  a  harvest  is  his — what  a  harvest  of  men. 

Now  gathering  in  1 
Ah  I  tell  me  who's  gath'ringthis  harvest,  and  when 

Shall  we  cease  from  sin. 
"  I  gather  them  all." 

Ah  I  tell  me  what  reaper  the  sickle  shall  thrust? 

Who  conquereth  ? 
Who  tramples  the  millions  of  living  to  dust  ? 

"  I  gather,"  says  Death, 
"  I  gather,  them  all." 

From  "The  Leisure  Ilonr." 

The  Spider  Family. 

(Coniiuded  from  page  130.) 

When  we  consider  the  gummy  material  with 
which  spiders  construct  their  lines  and  webs,  and 
the  rough  hairy  covering  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
of  their  bodies,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  wo 
do  not  find  them  always  stuck  over  with  fragments 
of  the  minute  fibres  which  they  produce.  This, 
indeed,  would  happen  did  they  not  take  careful 
precautions  to  avoid  it.  They  are  very  assiduous 
in  keeping  themselves  clean.  Spiders  which  appear 
to  a  careless  observer  as  resting  idly,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  will  really  be  found  slowly  combing  their 
legs  with  their  mandibles,  beginning  as  high  as  pos- 
sible on  the  thigh,  and  passing  down  to  the  claws. 
The  flue  which  tboy  thus  comb  off  is  regularly 
toased  away. 

A  wonderful  structure  is  composed  by  a  sort  of 
spiders,  natives  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  One  of  these  "  mason  spiders,"  as  they 
have  been  justly  termed,  found  in  the  south  of 
France,  usually  selects  for  her  nest  a  place  bare  of 
grass,  sloping  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  ol  a  firm  soil,  without  rocks  or  small 
stones.  She  digs  a  gallery  a  foot  or  two  in  depth, 
and  of  a  diameter  (equal  throughout)  sufficient  to 


admit  of  her  easily  passing.  She  lines  this  with 
a  tapestry  of  silk,  glued  to  the  walls.  The  door, 
which  is  circular,  is  constructed  of  many  layers  of 
earth,  kneaded  and  bound  together  with  silk.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  flat  and  rough,  corresponding  to  the 
earth  around  the  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment; on  tho  inside  it  is  convex,  and  tapestried 
thickly  with  a  web  of  fine  silk.  The  threads  of  this 
door-tapestry  are  prolonged,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  entrance,  forming  an  ex- 
cellent hinge,  which,  when  pushed  open  by  the 
architect  and  in-dweller,  shuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  A  similar  nest  is  constructed  by  a  lar^e 
black  spider  in  Australia.  Mr.  Hodgson  thus  de- 
scribes it: — "The  nest  is  built  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground  ;  the  inside  is 
beautifully  round,  and  bound  by  webs,  of  the 
finest  texture,  gradually  thinner  towards  the  base. 
The  lid  is  fastened  on  by  strong  webs  spun  by  t^ie 
'  mason,'  and  is  as  hard  as  bone,  level  with  the 
soil ;  it  is  raised  or  shut  at  the  choice  of  its  oc- 
cupant, and  is  very  frequent  on  the  plains  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  inside  is  neatly  finished  and  quite 
smooth." 

_  Though  spiders  require  atmospheric  air  for  res- 
piration, yet  one  species  is  aquatic  in  its  habits, 
and  lives  not  only  upon  the  surface  but  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  contriving  to  carry  down  with 
it  a  suflSciency  of  air  for  the  support  of  life  during 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Its  sub  aqueous 
nest  is  a  sort  of  diving  bell,  and  constitutes  a  se- 
cure and  most  ingenious  habitation.  This  spider 
frequents  slow-running  streams,  canals  and  ditches, 
where  she  may  often  be  seen  living  in  her  diving- 
bell,  which  shines  through  the  water  like  a  little 
globe  of  silver.  In  the  fen-ditclies  of  Norfolk  is 
found  a  very  large  spider,  which  forms  a  raft  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  prey  with  more  facility. 
Keeping  its  station  upon  a  ball  of  weeds,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  probably  held  together  by 
silken  cords,  it  is  wafted  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  this  floating  island,  which  it  quits  the 
moment  it  espies  a  drowning  insect.  The  body 
thus  seized,  it  devours  at  leisure  upon  the  raft, 
under  which  it  retires  when  imminent  danger 
threatens  it. 

Of  the  hunting-spider,  Evelyn  has  given  a  quaint 
account.  "  Of  all  sorts  of  insects,"  says  he,  "  there 
is  none  has  afforded  me  more  divertisement  than 
the  venatores  (hunters,)  which  are  a  sort  of  lupi 
(wolves)  that  have  their  dens  in  rugged  walls  and 
crevices  of  our  bouses — a  small,  brown,  and  deli- 
cately-spotted kind  of  spider,  whose  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  rest.  Such  I  did  frequently  ob- 
serve at  Home,  which,  espying  a  fly  at  three  or 
four  yards  distance,  upon  the  balcony  where  I 
stood,  would  not  make  directly  to  her,  but  crawl 
under  the  rail,  till,  being  arrived  to  the  antipodes, 
it  would  steal  up,  seldom  missing  its  aim  ;  but  if 
it  chanced  to  want  anything  of  being  perfectly  op- 
posite, would,  at  first  peep,  immediately  slide  down 
again,  till,  taking  better  notice,  it  would  come  the 
next  time  exactly  upon  the  fly's  back;  but  if  this 
happened  not  to  be  within  a  competent  leap,  then 
would  this  insect  move  so  softly,  as  the  very  shadow 
of  the  gnomon  seemed  not  to  be  more  impercepti- 
ble, unless  the  fly  moved,  and  then  would  the 
spider  move  also  in  the  same  proportion,  keepino- 
that  just  time  with  her  motion  as  if  the  same  soul 
had  animated  both  these  little  bodies.  Be  ng  ar- 
rived within  the  sphere  of  her  reach,  she  would 
make  a  fatal  leap,  swift  as  lightning,  when  she 
□ever  quitted  hold  till  her  belly  was  full,  and  then 
carr  ed  the  remainder  home."  There  is  a  small 
hunting-spider  very  common  in  our  own  country. 
Its  back  is  striped  with  black  and  white,  like  a. 
zebra. 
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Among  the  artifices  resorted  to  by  some  spiders 
for  their  protection,  the  following  practised  by  a 
large  Epeira,  of  Brazil,  is  one  of  the  most  carious. 
When  disturbed,  standing  in  the  middle,  it  vio- 
lently jerks  the  web,  which  is  attached  to  elastic 
twigs,  till  at  last  the  whole  acquires  such  a  rapid 
vibratory  movement  that  even  the  outline  of  the 
sp  der's  body  becomes  indistinct.  Edward  Jesse, 
in  his  "  KecoUections  of  Natural  History,"  informs 
us  that  at  Hampton  Court  and  East  Mousley,  he 
has  discovered  a  spider  which  uses  the  same  pecu- 
liar mode  of  preserving  itself  from  its  enemies. 
"  In  the  day-time,"  he  says,  "  this  spider  is  motion- 
less, at  some  spot  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  but 
it  remains  in  the  centre  of  three  tine  threads,  which 
it  has  thrown  out,  one  cud  of  each  of  which  has  its 
termination  at  the  place  where  the  spider  is  rest- 
ing. On  touching  one  of  these  threads  ever  so 
slightly,  the  spider  instantly  disappears.  I  at  first 
thought  that  it  had  suddenly  let  itself  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  after  a  short  time  I  saw  it  in  its  origi- 
nal position.  On  di?turbing  it  a  second  time  I 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  by  means  of  its  two 
fore- feet,  which  alone  suspended  it  from  one  of  the 
threads,  the  insect  spun  itself  round  with  so  much 
rapidity  as  to  become  perfectly  invisible.  This 
lasted  for  about  half  a  minute,  when  I  again  saw 
the  spider  hanging  on  the  thread  by  its  two  feet." 
The  body  of  this  spider  is  small  and  round  ;  it  has 
rather  longer  legs  than  those  we  commonly  find  in 
houses. 

The  care  which  insects  take  in  depositing  their 
eggs,  and  the  provision  which  they  lay  up  in  many 
cases  for  the  larvae,  are  universally  known.  It  is 
not  common  with  them,  however,  to  pay  much  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  eggs  when  once  laid,  nor  to 
have  any  communication  with  their  young.  But 
spiders  are  among  the  exceptions.  They  carry 
about  their  nest  or  egg-bag,  which  they  protect 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  and  even  after  they  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  are  carried  about  on  the 
mother's  back. 

In  the  article  of  food,  there  are  some  curious 
differences  among  the  tribes  of  insects,  as  much  in 
the  manner  as  in  the  matter  and  quantity.  Cat- 
erpillars will  consume  more  than  twice  tiieir  own 
weight  of  leaves  in  a  day.  Some  larvas  which  live 
on  flesh  will  in  the  course  of  a  day  grow  to  be 
two  hundred  times  heavier;  others  again  are  ex- 
tremely abstinent.  A  mite  will  live  three  months, 
or  more,  although  glued  down  to  a  piece  of  glass. 
Edwards,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Banfl'shire 
Journal,"  relates  that  having  unwittingly  sealed  up 
a  spider  in  a  glass-cane  of  stufled  birds,  from  which 
be  desired  to  exclude  the  air,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  the  creature,  which  had  made  a  web  in  one 
corner  of  the  case,  and  placed  itself  in  ambush,  re- 
main there,  almost  motionless,  for  the  .space  of  a 
year  and  more,  and  all  this  time  without  food. 
When  the  narrator  furnished  the  account,  the  little 
spider  seemed  quite  w^ell  and  lively. 

"  Frogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,"  says  a  French 
observer,  "  are  afiected  by  natural  electricity,  and 
feel  the  change  of  weather,  but  no  other  animal 
more  than  myself  and  my  spiders."  Several  other 
naturalists  have  corroborated  the  fact  that  spiders 
are  greatly  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes  ; 
and  on  tLat  account  they  have  termed  them  "living 
barometers."  If  the  weather  is  likely  to  become 
rainy,  windy,  or  in  other  respects  disagreeable,  spi- 
ders fix  the  terminating  filaments  ou  which  tbe 
whole  web  is  suspended,  unusually  short.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  terminating  filaments  are  made 
uncommonly  long,  the  weather  will  be  serene,  and 
continue  so  at  least  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  If 
spiders  be  totally  indolent,  rain  generally  succeed 
tliough  their  .ictivity  during  rain  is  certain  proof 


that  it  will  be  only  of  short  duration,  and  followed 
by  fair  and  constant  weather.  Spiders  usually 
make  some  alterations  in  their  webs  every  twenty- 
four  hours :  if  these  changes  take  place  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  they  in- 
dicate a  clear  and  pleasant  nigbt  Sailors  assert 
that  when  gossamer  alights  on  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  fine  weather  will  prevail. 

U'ith  the  metaphysics  of  spiders  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere ;  I  will,  however,  say  a  word  to  show  that 
they  do  not  proceed  by  a  blind  impulse,  but  that 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  varying  circum- 
stances. In  the  beautiful  geometrical  web  of  the 
garden-spider,  many  guys  are  required  to  keep  it 
tense,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  These,  however,  cannot  be  fixed  by  any 
invariable  rule,  as  they  depend  on  the  forms  and 
distances  of  the  various  supports.  Moreover,  it  is 
sy  to  see  that  they  are  distributed  always  accord- 
g  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  the  position 
of  a  branch  be  altered,  or  a  support  taken  away, 
a  new  guy  is  carried  out  to  some  convenient  part; 
and  when  it  comes  to  blow,  the  spider  may  be  seen 
strengthening  his  "standing  rigging"  exactly  at 
the  places  where  his  building  is  in  want  of  mosti 
support.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Apple  and  Pear,"  introduces  this  anec- 1 
dote  : — "  I  have  frequently  placed,"  he  writes,  "  a] 
spider  on  a  small  upright  stick,  whose  base  was 
surrounded  by  water,  to  observe  its  most  singular 
mode  of  escape.  After  having  discovered  that 
the  ordinary  means  of  retreat  are  cut  off,  it  ascends 
the  point  of  the  stick,  and,  standing  nearly  on  its 
head,  ejects  its  web,  which  the  wind  rapidly  carries 
to  some  contiguous  object.  Along  this  the  sagacious 
insect  effects  his  escape  ;  not,  however,  till  it  has 
previously  ascertained,  by  several  exertions  of  its 
whole  strength,  that  its  web  is  properly  attached 
at  the  opposite  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
that  makes  war  on  his  own  species  ;  but  insects, 
who  outdo  U3  in  so  many  things,  vie  with  us  in  that 
species  of  policy  too.  Spiders  seem  peculiarly 
gifted  with  this  human  propensity.  M.  Reaumur, 
who  distributed  about  five  thousand  of  these  crea- 
tures in  different  cells,  dividing  them  into  parties 
of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  found  that  although 
they  were  well  fed  upon  flies  and  other  dainties,  the 
stronger  and  more  ferocious  soon  devoured  the 
weaker  ;  and  they  kept  on  at  this  kind  of  canni- 
balism until  they  had  almost  literally  destroyed 
each  other,  for  only  one  or  two  were  found  in  each 
cell. 

Several  species  of  spiders  are  venomous ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  well-authenticated  case  where 
death  had  been  caused  by  their  bite  or  sting. 
Schenck,  and  other  old  writers,  tell  us  of  the  strange 
effect  of  the  bile  of  the  tarantula,  a  species  of  spider 
found  all  over  the  south  ot  Italy,  and  that  the  wound 
could  be  cured  only  by  music  and  hard  dancing. 
This  belief,  however,  does  not  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Tarentum 
have  never  witnessed  any  circumstance  of  the 
kind  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  do  not  fear  the  taran- 
tula's bite,  for  any  of  them  will  hold  it  in  his  hand 
without  hesitation.  The  fable  may  be  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  heat  and  insalubrity  of  the  climate 
produce  certain  nervous  afl'ections,  which  are  soothed 
and  comforted  by  the  charms  of  music. 


Quicksilver  Minos  in  California. — Among  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  California,  quicksilver  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  mining  and  extract- 
ing the  metal  from  its  ore,  the  cinnabar,  is  the 
least  expensive  of  all  the  costly  and  valuable  ones, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper.     The  yield  of 


quicksilver  is  from  75  per  cent,  down  to  25  pt 
cent.,  and  the  mode  of  separating  is  quite  simple. 

The  New  Almaden  mine  has  sixteen  furnace 
producing  daily  one  hundred  flasks  of  seventy-fi^ 
pounds  of  quicksilver  each.  There  are  numeroi 
other  cinnabar  mines,  and  the  likelihood  is  th; 
quicksilver  will  soon  form  an  important  item  of  e; 
port. 

Cinnabar,  when  ground  fine,  is  called  vermillio 
It  was  made  an  article  of  traffic,  by  the  Indiai 
along  the  coast,  as  their  red  paint.  From  thai 
the  early  white  settlers  of  California  learned  tl 
locality. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Mnsings  and  Memories. 

THE  spirit's  teaching, — A  SKETCH  OP  C.  H 
STEINHOFER. 
C.  H.  Steinhofer,  tired  of  the  oppression,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  which  he  felt  in  his  nativ 
land,  began  to  look  towards  America,  as  a  desira 
ble  retreat  for  himself  and  children.  He  hai 
previously  married,  and  as  one  who  in  all  thing 
desired  that  his  way  might  be  directed  of  the  Lore 
he  was  favoured  in  this  connexion  also.  In  th 
year  1819,  he  left  his  beloved  wife  with  thre 
children,  and  sailed  to  America,  to  lobk  after 
home  for  them  there.  On  the  passage  the  shi 
encountered  an  equinoctial  storm,  of  so  violent 
character  that  many  vessels  were  lost  in  it.  Fo 
three  days  they  were  tossed  by  wind  and  wave: 
the  sails  were  taken  from  the  masts,  and  the  uppc 
part  of  the  masts  were  also  taken  down.  Ever 
thing  that  the  captain  thought  could  be  spare 
was  thrown  over.  The  pumps  were  broken,  an 
'the  bailing  which  could  be  done  was  not  sufiicien 
I  to  relieve  the  ship,  which  settled  on  one  side.  A 
'this  time  the  captain  took  a  farewell  of  all,  sayici 
I"  we  must  all  perish."  C.  H.  Steinhofer  was  pn 
served  above  fear.  The  God  whom  he  had  ei 
ideavoured  faithfully  to  follow  in  the  time  of  a] 
i  parent  security,  was  felt  to  be  near  in  this  seasc 
of  danger,  administering  comfort  and  hope.  Tl 
captain  giving  orders  to  his  men  to  cut  off  the  mast 
they  approached  them  with  their  axes  to  fulfil  tl 
j  command.  On  seeing  this,  Steinhofer  was  struc 
I  with  fear,  and  he  beckoned  to  the  captain  to  sto 
them,  as  he  did  not  think  it  was  according  to  tl 
i  Lord's  will.  The  captain  directed  the  cabin  be 
!who  could  understand  German,  to  enquire  of  tl' 
doctor,  for  so  he  was  called,  what  he  meant.  £ 
had  withdrawn  to  his  berth,  and  opening  the  boo) 
his  mother's  present,  he  read  the  passage  in  Luk, 
ch.  8,  50  verse,  where  Jesus  said,  "  fear  not,  on] 
believe."  He  went  with  the  book  open  in  his  ban 
to  the  captain,  and  giving  his  belief  of  what  woul 
be  right,  the  cabin  boy  translated  for  the  capta: 
what°he  said.  This  put  that  officer  to  a  stam 
He  know  not  whether  to  use  his  own  judgment,  ( 
to  bo  directed  by  the  doctor.  At*last  he  pallt 
out  his  watch,  and  said  to  the  boy,  "  tell  him  it 
now  eleven  o'clock,  I  will  wait  one  hour.  If,  t 
twelve  o'clock  the  wind  does  not  change  it  mus 
be  done."  This  relieved  the  mind  of  his  anxioi 
passenger.  He  felt  assured  from  the  impression  c 
'his  mind,  that  their  heavenly  Father  would  cau; 
the  wind  to  cease  by  that  time,  and  so  it  provei 
At  noon  the  wind  had  changed,  and  the  sun  ba 
broken  through  the  clouds.  The  captain  and  sa; 
ors  were  overcome  with  gratitude,  and  kneelii 
there  on  the  deck,  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mo 
High  for  the  great  deliverance.  A  week  after  th' 
jthe°ship  was  in  safety  at  its  port  of  Philadelphis 
I  At  the  end  of  three  years,  C.  H.  Steinhofer  r 
'  turned  to  his  family  and  diligently  prosecuted  tl 
study  of  medicine.  Having  perfected  himse 
I  therein  in  the    year  1824,  he,  with   his  famil 
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ossed  the  mighty  ocean,  and  took  up  their  resi-  our  neighbor  ?  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  in  all  that  can  minister  to  the  self-reliance  of  the  states- 
cuee  in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  al  the  plants  of  righteousness  which  He  has  planted,  j  man,  or  gladden  the  heart  of  the  christian.  The 
Stleiiient  of  Germans  had  been  formed.  The  |  there  is  an  over  active  and  prolific  power;  for,  iu^couGdtijt  prcdietiuus,  npuatcdly  put  forth,  of  an 
ijatiou  proved  too  healthy  to  render  his  profes- '  the  remarkable  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  As  many  ,  early  termination  to  our  desolating  war,  have  proved 
ju  a  lucrative  one  there,  and  so  in  the  year  lb28  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sous  untrue  ;  blood  and  trcai-ure  have  been  poured  out 
b  removed  to  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  Plere  he  i  of  God."  (Kom.  8  :  14  ;)  and  again,  "  The  love  of  j  without  stint,  but  without  effecting  the  object  aimed 
ruained  for  seven  years,  following  his  profession,  j  Christ  constraineth  us."  {2  Cor.  5  :  14.)  When  at;  while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  political  horizon, 
ji  endeavouring  to  honour  his  Heavenly  Father :  they  have  performed  one  work  of  love,  or  borne  one  overcast  as  it  is  with  portentous  clouds  may  well 
'"■'"■'''  ■    '  ■  ' '^      iin.i,.  |-j.^lj  of  righteousness  to  the  glory  of  God  and   the  make  those  on  whose  shoulders  authority  and  re- 

service  of  the  brethren,  they  are  already  in  spirit  sponsibility  rest,  as  well  as  those  who  are  longing 
bearing  fresh  blossoms  and  pondering  on  others. [for  the  peace  and  quietude  of  our  beloved  country 
Be  it  summer  or  winter,  never  do  you  find  them  look  forward  with  anxious  foreboding  to  the  devel- 
without  good  fruit,  or,  at  least,  never  without  blos- 
soms, leaves,  and  fruit-buds ;  by  which  I  mean 
holy  and  sincere  desires  and  resolutions  to  advance 


t  faithful  obedience  to  his  requirements.     Wh 

ding  there  he  was  called  on  to  manifest  hi 
ke  to  his  Creator  by  a  cheerful  surrender  of  hi 
[Joved  wife,  who  was  taken  from  him  to  the  man 
lia  prepared  for  her  in  heaven,  as  one  of  them 
no  had  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
Looming  tired  of  a  city  life,  and  of  associating  with 
,l|  empty  professors  of  religion  around  him,  he 
slight  a  farm  in  Harford  County,  Blaryland,  and 
:ln  leaving  Baltimore,  he  retired  with  his  six 
!|ldren  to  this  quiet  country  retreat.  From  the 
iij^ular  path  iu  which  he  had  been  led,  he  was 
)bn  enabled  to  speak  of  the  sure  mercies  of  our 
Elavenly  Father,  the  ever  present  Helper  of  his 
ijnble  and  trusting  children.  He  delighted  to 
liilare  to  those  around  him,  that  we  had  the  same 
jll  for  our  God  who  had  spoken  to  the  saints  of 
il,  whose  wonderful  works  were  recorded  in  the 
jiy  Scriptures,  and  that  the  immediate  revela- 
j.i  of  his  will  to  the  children  of  men  had  not 
qsed.  He  was  in  limited  circumstances  as  to 
H treasures  of  this  earth,  yet  he  was  rich  in  faith, 
li  believed  that  the  Lord  would  provide  for  his 
Idren  if  they  only  were  faithful  to  him.  He 
ifin  prayed  fervently  that  the  Lord  might  cut 
bf't  their  lives,  rather  than  that  they  should 
i^  to  forsake  him. 

lis  he  lived  in  the  Lord's  fear,  so  he  died  in  his 
ipur,  and  we  trust  that  now,  with  faith  confirmed 
n[  certainty,  he  magnifies  the  Lord's  grace  which 
Bjhim  and  ted  him  all  his  life  long.  His  children 
Eje  all  passed  away  iu  their  youth  save  one,  who 
iiideavouring,  through  the  Lord's  assistance,  to  be 
opd  faithlully  following  the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
iirit,  whilst  patiently  labouring  to  walk  in  the 
ai  of  duty,  and  with  her  husband,  to  rear  her 
qdrcn  in  the  Lord  as  lambs  of  Christ's  fold. 


opments  of  the  year  we  have  just  entered  on. 

Blind  as  we  are  to  the  future,  and  unprovided 
with  any  means  for  discovering  the  events  to  which 


God's  glory,  and  be  serviceable  to  mankind.  They  lit  will  give  birth,  we  are  yet  prone  to  harass  our- 
aro  2Mria/ccrs  of' the  Divine  nature,  (2  Pet.  1  :  4,)  selves  with  attempts  to  penetrate  its  secrets;  and 
and  have  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  Christ,  (1  Cor.  often  burden  our   .spirits    with  not   a  little  self- 


2:  IG.) 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  without  thee  we  can  do  nothing. 
Abide  thou  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  (John  15  :  5,) 
and  then  never  shall  I  want  either  fruitfulness  or 
fruit. —  Gotllwld's  Emblans. 


inflicted  suffering,  by  the  anticipation  of  calamities 
that  never  occur.  It  may  be  so  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  those  who  live  to  see  the  end  of  this 
year  may  then  have  to  rejoice  that  when  the  "  re- 
buke" seemed  most  severe,  and  the  "shakino-"  most 
likely  to  overturn  that  which  remained,  help  and 
deliverance  were  brought  about  in  a  way  unsourrht 
and  unlocked  for  by  those  who  have  been  the  prin- 


The  inward  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. — It 
is  my  belief,  that  the  inward  revelation  of  the  will 

of  God  to  man  by  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  eipal  actors  in  the  dreadful  convul; 
is  the  only  ground  of  hope  of  having  our  under-;  who  looks  upon  the  passing  events  in  our  country's 
standings  opened,  availingly  to  see  into  the  mys- 'history  merely  with  the  eye  of  human  reason,  and 
tery  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  iu  and  through  [seeks  to  forecast  the  results  of  its  present  struggle 
Jcfu.'i  Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  only  by  a  due  sub- 1  by  calculations  respecting  sectional  strength  and 
mission  to  the  inwardly  revealed  will,  that  we  can  i resources,  or  by  the  working  of  political  schemes 
perceive  and  feel  the  advantage  and  eflicacy  of  the  .aud  combinations,  may  readily  involve  himself  in 
sacrifice  of  our  dear  lledeenier  on  Calvary's  mount,  .i'lextricable  perplexity;  may  foresee  unavoidable 
here  I  believe  he  tasted  death  for  every  man. —  | dangers  that  excite  his  fears;  may  destroy 
"'    ■  '  d  paralyze  his  eui 


Withy. 
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The  Orange- Tree. — In  the  garden  of  a  man  of 

au,.  Gotthold  was  shown  a    young  orange-tree 

e^ing  fruit,  part  of  which  was   almost  ripe  and 

*  still  small  and   green.     He  was  told   that  in 

fjm  countries,  such  as  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it 

t|in3  to  its  full  height  and  perfection,  the  orange- 

ri!  is  found,  so  to  speak,  continually  serving  man  ;  I 

Jiuiuch  as  ripe   and   half-ripe    fruit,  and    even 

llsom,  may  all  be  seen  upon  it  at  one  and   the 

aje  time.     He  thereupon  replied  :   It  would  be 

bjsame  with  our  common  apple  and  pear  trees 

'(b  it  not  for  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter. 

nipring,  when  they  burst  the  bud,  and  are  gradu- 

II  adorned  by  nature  with  leaves,  and    flowers, 

u  fruit,  you  may  already  find  the  leaf  and  fruit 

with  which  they  intend  to  gain   our  love  and 

iration  in  the  year  to  come.     In  harvest,  too, 

the  foliage  drops  off,  these  remain  as  the  hope 

he  following  summer,  and  can  be  recognized 

distinguished  by  the  skilful  gardener.     From 

h|inanimate  creatures  let  us  learn  our  duty.    Na- 

continues  in  incessant    action ;    and    having 

D^  received   from   her   omnipotent  Creator    the 

0  mand  to  minister  to  man  with  her  fertility,  she 
e;r  pauses,  but  works,  germinates,  and  produces 

1  [recession  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  to  the  ut- 
4  of  her  ability.     And  why  should  we  not  d 

-    -  -  ■  d. 


by  the  unwelcome 
conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  the  means  he  has 
I  relied  on  to  ward  off  or  to  surmount  the  disorgan- 
ization and  sufl'ering  that  attend   the  nation  and 
threaten  its  future  existence.     But  the  believing 
christian  views  all  these  things  iu  a  differeat  light; 
judges  of  their  present  effects  and  future  conse- 
We   have   entered    upon    another    year.     That  jqueuces  by  a  different  law,  and  through  all,  recog- 
which  has  just  closed    has  been  an  eventful  one;|nizes  a  controlling  Power  that  disposes  of  man's 
wuerein  the  stability  of  our  government  has  been  I  plans  and  efforts  in  a  way  to  bring  about  its  own 
severely  tested  and  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  'designs.     While  participating  more  or  less  in  the 
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orely  shaken,  causing  the  gloom  of  its  latter  day 
to  stretch  its  shadow  over  the  prospect  of  its  suc- 
cessor, just  ushered  in. 

The  divisions  of  time  have  other  than  mere  chro- 
nological value.  As  one  apportionment  fades  into 
another,  and  we  commence  a  new  measure  of  the 
luable  gift,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the 


striking  events  that 
jrone,  and  in  recallino 


weal  or  woe  of  the  living,  moving  world  with  which 
he  is  necessarily  brought  in  contact;  sharing  in 
the  burdens  indi.*pensable  to  the  support  of  the 
government  that  gives  him  protection,  and  rejoicing 
in  every  just  measure  and  every  righteous  gain  that 
adds  to  its  stability  and  strength,  his  dependence 
for  its  preservation  and  prosperity  is  upon  tl 


rapidity  with  which  time  passes  away.  If  our 
views  are  clear  and  our  feelings  right  respecting 
the  great  object,  for  which  a  brief  existence  here 
has  been  bestowed  upon  us,  the  inquiry  will  hardly 
fail  to  present  itself,  how  far  that  object  has  been 
attained  by  the  renewing  of  the  heart,  and  we 
been  brought  to  love  God  supremely  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves?  An  inquiry  which  can  be 
rightly  answered,  only  through  the  aid  of  Hiiu  who 
searcheth  the  heart,  and  showeth  unto  man  what 
his  thoughts  are. 

Each  one  has  a  work  to  do  for  him  or  herself, 
and  for  his  or  her  generation.  The  continuance  of 
a  generation  is  short.  That  to  which  we  belong 
and  to  which  we  owe  .service,  like  ourselves,  is 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  performance  of  our 
duty  will  not  admit  of  lingering  delay.  The  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  new  year  sounds  loudly  in  the 
ng   ear,  whatsoever  thy  hands  find  to  do,  do 


arked  the   year  just'terposition  and  protection  of  the  Almighty;  know- 
ir  succession  realizes  theiincj  full  well  that  it  is  He  who  buildeth  up   and 


lisaiue,  seeing  that  God  has  not  only  made  and 
lijted,  but  even  watered  us  with  the  blood   and  lit  with  thy  might 

fit  of  his  dear   Son,  to  the  end  that  we    may!      Little  has  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  our  dis- 
fruits  of  lovo  and  gratitude  both  to  him  and  tracted  country  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


supports,  or  casteth  down  and  destroys  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth. 

If  every  one  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  pro- 
fesses to  acknowledge  the  all- wise  and  all-powerful 
Jehovah  as  the  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  universe, 
could  be  brought  truly  to  believe  in  this  great 
truth,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  teachings, 
we  might  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a  well- 
grounded  assurance  of  a  speedy  termination  to  our 
country's  heavy  afiBiction.  Let  our  readers  see  to 
it  that  they  set  the  example. 

SUM.MARY  UV  EVENTS. 
FoREioN.— News  from  Eiiglanil  to  the  18th  ult.  The 
British  Govenmieut  has  otfertJ,  with  the  consent  of  the 
great  Powers,  to  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece. 
President  Lincoln's  message  to  Congress  is  mainly  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  his  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  English  papers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, pronounce  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable.  The 
London  Times  calls  it  "  a  labored  substitute  for  the 
cilict  of  September,  and  the  dream  of  a  very  weak  man." 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Compauj- 
was  held  at  London  on  the  12th.     James  Stuart  Mortley, 
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presided.  He  stated  the  terms  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  £600,000  of  new  capital,  and  announced  that 
within  three  days,  £75,000  had,  in  response  to  the  cir 
culars  issued  by  the  directors,  been  subscribed.  The 
London  EmaacipatioQ  Society — a  recently  formed  As 
Eociation — hare  issued  a  circular  addressed  to  the  min 
isters  of  all  denominations,  urging  them  to  give  promi 
nence  to  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation.  The  Lon 
don  Slar  reports  the  holding  of  a  most  enthusiastic  meet 
at  Lambeth,  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Anti-slavery 
policy  in  America.  During  the  present  year,  forty-six 
American  ships  have  been  registered  in  Liverpool  undi 
British  names. 

There  were  rumors  in  Paris  of  unfavorable  news  hav- 
ing been  received  from  Mexico,  als-j  that  there  were 
urgent  calls  for  reinforcements,  which  will  be  sent  under 
the  device  of  establishing  a  reserve  at  Martinique.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  gone  to  Rome,  it  is  rumored, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  to  e.xplain  to  the 
Pope  the  Emperor's  views,  with  the  new  concessions  ne- 
cessary to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Pontificial  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  New  Or- 
leans fair,  21d.  ;  uplands,  25d.  Stock  in  port,  254,000 
bales.     Breadstuffs  dull  but  steady. 

United  States. — The  Finances. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  prepared  and  sent  to  them 
a  bill  embodying  his  views.  The  first  sections  of  the 
bill  give  authority  to  raise  §300,000,000  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  service  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  to  raise  these  sums  in  any  of 
the  modes  heretofore  sanctioned  by  this  Congress,  as  the 
public  exigencies  will  require.  These  notes  include  the 
issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds,  7  3-lOth  bonds,  7  pel 
centum  bonds,  or  bonds  bearing  less  rates  of  interest, 
And  also  the  issue  of  small  notes,  bearing  3.65  pei 
centum  interest,  and  legal  tender  notes  bearing  no  in- 
terest. The  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
presses a  strong  desire  to  have  the  limits  as  to  the  mode 
of  provision  and  amounts  to  be  provided  in  each  mode, 
defined  as  precisely  as  possible  by  Congress.  The  re- 
maining sections  ot  the  bill  authorize  the  formation  of 
banking  associations  to  issue  notes  furnished  by  the 
United  States  alike  in  form  and  secured  alike  by  United 
States  bonds,  but  payable  ou  demand  primarily  by  the 


The  Stale  of  West  Virginia.— The  President,  it  is  said, 
■will  veto  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  as 
a  new  State.  In  this  matter  he,  it  is  asserted,  will  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates,  who 
in  1861,  declared  that  the  formation  of  a  new  State  out 
of  western  Virginia  was  an  act  of  revolution,  involving 
a  plain  breach  of  both  the  Constitution  of  Vi'rgiuia  and 
the  nation. 

Virginia.— Then  are  no  signs  of  any  movement,  either 
advance  or  retrogade,  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
sick  and  wounded  have  been  mostly  removed  to  the 
hospitals  at  Washington  and  further  north.  Winchester 
has  been  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  The  other  mili- 
tary movements  have  been  unimportant.  Several 
thousand  rebel  cavalry  made  a  daring  reconnoisance  on 
the  27th  ult.,  in  which  they  came  within  twelve  miles 
of  Alexandria.  They  captured  a  few  wagons  and  took 
some  prisoners,  when  they  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
Leesburg. 

North  Carolina.  Geu.  Foster's  expedition  has  re- 
turned to  Newbern.  He  destroyed  several  miles  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad,  upon  which  the  reb- 
els in  Virginia  depend  Tor  supplies  from  the  South. 
His  army  was  in  four  engagements,  in  all  of  which  the 
rebels  were  defeated.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  estimated  at  between  800  and  900,  that  of  the  Fede- 
ral troops  was  between  300  and  400.  The  furthest  point 
inland  to  which  the  U.  S.  forces  proceeded,  was  Golds- 
boro,  on  the  Neuse  river,  about  fifty  miles  south-east 
from  Raleigh. 

Louisiana. — Gen.  Butler  has  been  superseded  in  his 
command  by  Gen.  Banks,  who  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  14th  ult.  The  expedition  which  accompanied  him 
from  New  York  had  arrived  safely,  exce|it  two  ships 
with  troops.  Several  of  the  transports  proved  unsea- 
worthy  and  broke  down  on  the  passage.  Gen.  Banks 
had  issued  a  general  order  assuming  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  and  State  of  Texas.  Five 
thousand  of  the  newly  arrived  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Baton  Rouge,  and  more  were  to  follow.  Gen.  Butler 
issued  a  parting  address  to  the  troops  on  the  15th.  He 
has  been  ordered  to  report  at  Washington.  The  New 
Orleans  papers  report  the  capture  of  two  steamers 
loaded  with  sugar,  and  a  launch  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  by  an  e.vpedition  sent  up  the  Achafalava 
river,  Irom  New  Orleans.     It  seems  that  a  large  part'of 


the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  U.  S.  Government  for  their  dally  food.  More  than 
32,000  whites  are  thus  supplied,  and  10,000  negroes. 
The  whites  in  this  state  of  destitution  are  nearly  all 
foreigners,  about  17,000  of  them  being  British  subjects. 
The  ^¥est. — The  rebels  have  assembled  very  large 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  which  is  occupied  by 
Gen.  Rosecrans.  Kentucky  has  been  again  invaded  and 
the  town  of  Glascow  captured  by  them.  Gen.  Grant  has 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  from  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  conse- 
quence of  strong  bodies  of  rebel  troops  having  taken  posi 
tions  in  his  rear.  Island  No.  10,  an  important  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  has,  it  is  reported,  been  evacuated  by  the 
Federal  forces,  after  spiking  the  guns  and  blowing  u 
the  magazines.  In  all  this  section  the  rebels  are  mani 
festing  great  activity  and  energy.  The  towns  on  the 
lower  Ohio  river  border  are  again  threatened  by  them 
The  rebels  having  appeared  near  Hickman,  Ky.,  the  U 
S.  officer  in  command  at  that  place,  hastily  evacuated 
the  post  and  removed  the  government  property  to  Col 
umbus,  twenty-five  miles  below  Cairo.  A  despatch 
from  Louisville  of  the  29th,  says  that  Gen.  Rosecran's 
forces  have  driven  the  rebels  into  Murfreesboro,  that  the 
rebels  were  repulsed  near  Munfordsville,  Ky.,  and  that 
it  was  supposed  Morgan  was  retreating  from  that  State, 
The  Postmaster  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  says  that  Colonel 
Carter,  commanding  a  brigade  of  U.  S.  troops,  has  cap, 
tured  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  and  destroyed  four 
bridges  and  a  large  portion  of  the  railroad  track  between 
Knoxville  and  Da^dridge.  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  forces.  A  part  of  the 
magazine  was  blown  up  and  the  barracks  burned.  A 
report  had  reached  Memphis  that  a  hea%-y  Federal  force 
had  ascended  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans,  th 
Port  Hudson  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  fleet  was 
only  twelve  miles  below  Vicksburg.  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
has  been  captured  by  a  portion  of  Gen.  Curtis's  forces. 
About  6,000  men  made  a  rapid  movement  upon  that  point, 
and  surprised  the  rebel  cavalry  stationed  there,  taking  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners,  together  with  army 
supplies,  camp  equipage,  &c. 

Hebel  Prieateers. — The  rebel  steamer  Florida  with  a 
crew  of  100  men,  has,  it  is  stated,  got  to  sea  from  Mo 
bile,  passing  through  the  blockading  squadron  in  the 
night.  The  well  known  cruiser,  Alabama,  has  captured 
the  California  steamer  Ariel  on  Lerway  from  New  York 
to  Aspinwall.  The  Ariel  was  detained  some  time  by 
her  captors,  but  was  finally  permitted  to  proceed  cnhei 
voyage  to  Aspinwall,  out  of  consideration  for  the  passen- 
gers, many  of  whom  were  females.  The  captain  of  the 
Ariel  gave  bonds  in  the  sum  of  §228,000  as  ransom  for 
his  vessel.  The  arms  and  ammunition  found  on  boa 
the  Ariel  were  taken  from  her,  and  120  U.  S.  marines 
were  paroled.  The  passengers  .and  their  private  p 
perty  were  unmolested.  Some  money  that  was  being 
carried  as  freight  was  taken  by  the  privateer. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  met  in  Jefferson  City 
the  29th.  The  vote  for  speaker  in  the  House,  showed 
an  "  Emancipation"  majority  of  twenty-four.  The  same 
party  has  a  m.ijority  in  the  Senate.  '  A  resolution 
dorsing  the  President's  Compensated  Emancipation 
scheme,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  ' 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  212. 
The  Markets  <fc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  29th  ult.  A'ew  I'orlc. — Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.22  a  Sl-31  ;  Amber  Iowa,  §1.36  a  §1.38  ;  winter  red' 
S1.40  a  §1.44  ;  Amber  Michigan,  §1.45  a  §1.47  ;  barley 
§1,35  ;   mixed  western  corn,  79  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  middling 

upland   cotton,  66  cts.  a  67  cts.     Philadelphia. Pri 

red  wheat,  §1.47  a  §1.48  ;  white,  §1.75;  rye,  94  cts 
98  cts. ;  old  corn,  85  cts.  a  86  cts. ;  new,  70  cts.  a  75  cts.  • 
Oats,  41  cts.  a  43  cts. ;  clover  seed,  §6.00  a  §6.25.  At 
the  Avenue  Cattle  Market,  to-day,  1650  beeves  were 
iffered  for  sale,  an  increase  of  about  500  compared  with 
ast  week.  The  number  of  cattle  which  have  arrived  at 
this  market  during  the  year  was  87,522,  against  77,160 
the  year    betbre.     The  following   tabfe   shows    the 

monthly  receipts  of  beeves,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep: 

Beeves.       Cows.       Bogs.         Sheep. 
January,  5,075         310         25,200         13,000 

February,  5,800  35  17,300  17,800 

March,  7,100  400  19,800  19,200 

April,  5,850         330  12,400  20,000 

Jlay,  5,200  355  14,400  17,800 

June,  7,625  550  14,250  28,200 

July,  6,000  355  9,500  22,900 

August,  7,050  450  8,400  17,600 

September,        10,500         325  17,700  23.000 

October,  9,109  425  17,950  21^300 

November,  8,470         315         19,600         lljsoo 

December,  9,750  500  29,ju0  16  700 


Total, 


87,522 


4,650 


J, 000 


229,300 


The  stock  market  continues  firm,  United  States  6'; 
1881,  102J-  a  103.  The  money  market  fully  supplied  s 
six  per  cent.     Gold,  32J  and  silver  24  per  cent,  premiun  ' 

RECEIPTS.  [ 

Received  from  Mary  T.  Sharpless,  N.  J.,  §4,  to  No.  2; ! 
vol.36;  from  Lewis  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  35;  frot, 
Jos.  P.  Lupton,  0.,  §2,  vol.  35;  fromJoo.  A.  Potter,  k' 
Y.,  §2,  vol.  36,  and  for  Robt.  W.  Wright,  §2,  vol.  35 
from  Francis  Taber,  Mass.,  §2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Isaa 
Hayes,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

XEAE   FRANKFOKD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshca  H.  Worthisg  ' 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  fa- 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chaelks  Ellis,  Clerl, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

A  well  qualified  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school.    No 

particular  as  to  location.     For  information  inquire  a  : 

the  office  of  "  The  Friend."  i 


Married,  at  Friends' Meeting  House,  Twelfth  St.,  or. 
Fourth  day,  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  Hibbehd  Yak.' 
xall  to  Mart  Ashbridge,  daughter  of  William  Rhoads 
of  Ashley,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  ' 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1862,  at  his  resi  i 
dence  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  John  P.  Shear,  aged  near!; 
eighty-five  years,  a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  ani: 
Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  for  man 
years  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meetings  of  our  So'' 
ciety,  of  which  he  became  a  member  at  the  advanced  ag 
of  seventy-seven  years.  He  continued  to  attend  mcetin; 
until  prevented  by  infirmity  of  body.  He  frequently  had ; 
tew  words  to  offer  in  meetings,  to'the  satisfaction  of  hi 
friends. 

,  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1862,  athisresi' 

dence  in  the  town  of  New  Baltimore,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y, 
Egbert  Stover,  aged  nearly  sixty-six  years,  a  mem 
ber  and  elder  of  Coeymans  Monthly  and  Stanfon 
Quarterly  Meeting.  He  bore  a  protracted  illness  will 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  The  las 
tew  weeks  of  his  life  he  frequently  expressed  that  he  fel 
prepared  and  willing  to  go,  and  that  there  was  nothin; 
worth  living  for  in  this  world.  His  suffering  was  great 
about  two  days  before  his  death,  a  Friend  remarked  t 
him  that  he  appeared  near  his  close;  he  said  what  i 
mercy  it  would  be  to  be  released,  but  that  he  had  al 
ways  been  willing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time.  "  Blessei 
and  holy  is  he  that  hath  a  part  in  the  first  resurrectioe 
on  such  the  second  death  has  no  power." 

,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Third  day,  the  23rd  o 

Twelfth  mouth,  1862,  Elizabeth  P.,  wile  of  Williau 
F.  Newbold,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  Fo 
many  years  she  endured  much  bodily  suffering,  which 
was  borne  with  great  patience  and  resignation,  fre 
quently  expressing  gratitude  for  her  many  blessings 
Near  the  close  of  her  life,  she  gave  much  religious  cotio 
sel  to  those  about  her,  and  a  few  minutes  before  quietl.: 
breathing  her  last,  repeated  many  times,  "  The  light  o 
the  Lord's  countenance."     "  All  is  w»ll."      "  Happy." 

,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  o 

Eleveuth  month,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age 
Jane  Johnson,  relict  of  the  late  Benjamin  Johusou,  ai 
elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Westeri 
District.  This  dear  Friend  was  permitted  to  close  a  lon; 
life  of  usefulness  in  the  possession  of  unclouded  menta 
powers,  and  in  full  realization  of  the  promise,  "I  wil 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  me 
because  he  trusteth  in  me." 

,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  1862,  at  the  resi 

dence  of  her  son-in-law,  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Margare 
Richmond, aged  sixty-fouryears.  Also, Stevenso.v  Thorn 
at  his  residence,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1862,  .agei 
seventy-seven  years,  both  members  of  Coeymans  .Monthl,' 
and  Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting.  These  dear  Friend 
gave  evidence  of  a  well  grounded  hope  of  a  glorious  im 
mortality,  and  their  friends  have  the  consoling  belie 
that  their  end  was  peace. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

(  Br.  Johnson  and  Mary  Knowles. 

I  In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  there  is  a  brief 
btice  of  a  conversation  between  the  Doctor  and 
[.  Knowles,  relative  to  a  young  woman — whose 
ame  is  not  there  given— who  bad  changed  her 
fligious  opinions,  which  called  out  the  Doctor's 
ijual  overbearing  dogmatism  and  ill  manners.  As 
nrrated  by  Boswell,  the  assertions  of  Johnson 
|iow  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  spirit  and 
ue  character  of  the  christian  religion,  and  that 
iith  all  his  learning,  he  had  failed  to  discover  that 
arsons  may  be  rightly  guided  by  a  Light,  far 
learer  and  more  certain  than  human  reason. 
I  In  looking  over  the  Common- Place  Book  of  a 
;lative,  some  time  since  deceased,  I  found  the 
i'llowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Anna 
sward — who  was  present  when  the  conversation 
jluded  to  occurred — to  Boswell,  giving  some  ac- 
punt  of  it  and  the  previous  circumstances.  I 
jiink  it  will  interest  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
ZxLract  of  a  Letter  from  Anna  Seward  to  Bos- 
I  well,  on  the  subject  oj  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  You  ask  me  for  the  minutes  I  once  made  of  a 
main  conversation  which  passed  at  —  Dilly's, 
ji  a  literary  party,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  and 
jlary  Knowles  disputed  so  warmly  ;  as  you  seem 
|)  have  an  idea  of  inserting  this  dispute  in  your 
liture  meditated  work  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  is  necessary  something  should  be  known  con- 
irning  the  young  person  who  was  the  subject  of 
|.  Miss  Jenny  Harry  was  (for  she  is  now  no  more) 
lie  daughter  of  a  rich  planter  in  the  ^Vest  Indies, 
I  ho  sent  her  to  England  to  receive  her  education 

1  the   house   of  his  friend ,  where  an 

igeuuous  Quaker  lady,  M.  Knowles,  was  a  fro- 
uent  visitor,  lie  affected  wit,  and  was  perpe- 
|ially  rallying  BI.  Knowles  on  the  subject  of  her 
jluaker  principles,  in  the  presence  of  this  young, 
(entle  and  ingenuous  Jenny  Harry,  who,  at  the 
jge  of  eighteen,  had  received  what  is  called  a 
jroper  and  polite  education,  without  being  much 
iistructed  in  the  nature  and  grounds  of  her  reli- 
|ious  belief. 

I  M.  Knowles  was  often  led  into  a  serious  de- 
|;nce  of  her  devotional  opinions  upon  these  visits 
!t  Barn-Elms.  You  know  with  what  clear  and 
jraceful  eloquence  she  speaks  upon  every  subject. 
|[er  antagonists  were  shallow  thoologists,  and  op- 


posed only  idle  and  pointless  raillery,  to  duty,  and 
long-studied  reasoning,  on  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture, delivered  in  persuasive  accents  and  harmo- 
nious language.  Without  any  design  of  making 
a  proselyte,  she  gained  one.  Jenny  Harry  grew 
very  serious,  and  meditated  perpetually  on  all 
which  had  dropped  from  the  lips  of  her  Quaker 
friend,  till  it  appeared  to  her  that  Quakerism  was 
true  Christianity.  Believing  this,  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  join,  at  every  hazard  of  worldly  in- 
terest, that  class  of  worshippers.  On  declaring 
these  sentiments,  several  ingenious  clergymen  were 
employed  to  talk  and  reason  with  her ;  but  wc  all 
know  the  force  of  first  impressions  in  theology,  and 
M.  Knowles'  arguments  were  the  first  she  had 
listened  to  on  this  important  theme.  This  young 
lady  was  reasoned  with,  and  threatened,  in  vain; 
she  persisted  in  resigning  her  splendid  expecta- 
tions, for  what  appeared  to  her  the  path  of  duty. 
Her  father,  on  being  informed  of  her  changing  her 
principles,  wrote  her  that  she  might  choose  between 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  his  favour,  if 
she  continued  a  church-woman  ;  or  two  thousand 
pounds  and  his  renunciation,  if  she  embraced  the 
Quakers'  tenets.  She  lamented  her  father's  dis- 
pleasure, but  thanked  him  for  the  pecuniary  alter- 
native, assuring  him  that  it  included  all  her  wishes 
in  point  of  fortune.  She  soon  after  left  her  guar- 
dian's house,  and  boarded  in  that  of  M.  Knowles, 
to  whom  she  frequently  observed,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's displeasure  (whom  she  had  often  seen  at  her 
guardian's,  and  who  had  always  been  fond  of  her,) 
was  amongst  the  greatest  mortifications  of  her  then 
situation  ;  and  once  she  came  home  in  tears,  and 
told  her  friend  she  had  met  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
street  and  had  ventured  to  ask  him  liow  he  did, 
but  that  he  would  not  deign  to  speak  to  her,  but 
passed  scornfully  on.  She  added,  "You  and  he 
are  to  meet  soon  in  a  literary  party ;  plead  for 
me." 

You  remember  our  all  dining  together  at  — 
Dilly's,  and  the  conversation  after  dinner,  which 
began  with  M.  Knowles'  saying: — 

"  I  am  to  entreat  thy  indulgence,  Doctor,  towards 
a  gentle  female,  to  whom  thou  used  to  be  kind  ; 
and  who  is  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  that  kindness ; 
Jenny  Harry  weeps  at  the  consciousness  that  thou 
wilt  not  speak  to  her." 

"  Madam,  I  hate  the  odious  wench,  and  desire 
you  will  not  speak  to  me  about  her." 

"  Yet,  what  is  her  crime.  Doctor  ?" 

"  Apostaey,  madam,  apostacy  from  the  commu- 
nity in  which  she  was  educated." 

"  Surely,  Doctor,  the  quitting  one  community 
for  another,  cannot,  in  itself,  be  a  crime,  if  it  be 
done  from  a  motive  of  conscience.  Hadst  thou 
been  educated  in  the  Romish  church,  1  must  sup- 
pose thou  would  have  abjured  its  errors  :  and  there 
must  have  been  merit  in  the  abjuration." 

"  Madam,  if  I  had  been  educated  in  the  Rom- 
ish church,  I  believe  I  should  have  que.'jtioned  my 
right  to  quit  the  religion  of  my  forefathers ;  well, 
therefore,  may  I  hate  the  arrogance  of  a  young 
wench;  that  sets  herself  up  for  a  judge  of  theolo- 
gical points,  and  deserts  the  religion  iu  whose 
bosom  she  was  nurtured." 


"I  hope  she  has  not  done  so;  I  hope  the  name 
of  christian  is  not  denied  to  sectaries." 

"  If  the  7iame  is  not,  madam,  the  common 
seme  is." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  that  point  with  thee,  it 
would  carry  us  too  far ;  suppose  it  granted,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  a  simple  girl,  the  weaker  arguments 
appeared  the  strongest,  her  want  of  better  judg- 
ment demands  thy  pity,  not  thy  anger." 

"  Madam,  it  has  my  anger,  and  always  shall 
have  it." 

"Consider,  Doctor,  she  must  be  sincere;  what 
a  noble  fortune  has  she  sacrificed." 

"  Madam,  madam,  I  have  ever  taught  my.self  to 
consider  that  the  association  of  folly  cannot  ex- 
tenuate guilt." 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  can  we  suppose  the  Deity  will  not 
pardon  a  defect  of  judgment,  (if  such  it  should 
prove,)  in  the  breast  where  the  desire  of  serving 
him,  according  to  its  ideas,  in  spirit  andin  trutli, 
has  been  a  preferable  consideration  to  that  of 
worldly  interest." 

"  Madam,  1  pretend  not  to  set  bounds  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Deity ;  but  I  hate  the  wench,  and 
shall  ever  hate  her.  I  hate  all  impudence,  but  the 
impudence  of  a  chit's  apostacy,  I  nauseate." 

"  Alas  !  Doctor,  Jenny  Harry  is  the  most  timid 
creature  breathing.  She  trembles  to  have  offended 
her  parent,  though  far  removed  from  his  presence. 
She  grieves  to  have  offended  her  guardian,  and 
perhaps  she  grieves  yet  more  to  have  offended 
Doctor  Johnson,  whom  she  loved,  admired  and 
honoured." 

"  Why,  then,  Madam,  did  she  not  consult  the 
man  she  pretended  to  love,  admire  and  honour, 
upon  her  new-fangled  scruples;  if  she  had  looked 
up  to  that  man  with  any  part  of  that  respect  she 
professes,  she  would  have  supposed  his  ability  to 
judge  of  fit  and  right,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a 
raw  wench  just  out  of  her  primer." 

"Ah,  Doctor!  remember  it  was  not  among  the 
wise  and  learned  that  Christ  selected  his  disciples. 
Jenny  thinks  Dr.  Johnson  great  and  good,  but  she 
also  thinks  the  Gospel  demands  a  simpler  form  of 
worship  than  that  of  the  established  church ;  and 
that  it  is  not  in  wit  and  eloquence  to  supercede 
the  force  of  what  appears  to  her  a  plain  and  regu- 
lar system,  which  cancels  all  typical  and  myste- 
rious ceremonies  as  fruitless  and  even  idolatrous, 
and  asks  only  simple  obedience  and  the  homage  of 
a  devoted  heart." 

"  The  homage  of  3,fooVs  luead  you  should  have 
said,  madam,  if  you  will  plague  me  about  this 
ridiculous  wench." 

"  Suppose  her  ridiculous,  she  has  been  religious 
and  sincere  ;  will  the  gates  of  heaven  be  shut  to 
ardent  and  well-moaning  folly,  whose  first  consid- 
eration has  been  that  of  apprehended  duty?" 

"  Pshaw,  who  says  it  will,  madam  ?" 

"  Then,  if  heaven  docs  not  shut  its  gates,  shall 
man  shut  his  heart  ?  if  the  Deity  accepts  the 
homage  of  such  as  sincerely  serve  Him  under 
every  form  of  worship.  Doctor  Johnson  and  this 
little,  simple  girl  will,  (it  is  to  be  hoped,)  meet  in  a 
blessed  eternity,  whither  earthly  animosities  must 
not  be  carried." 
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"  Madam,  I  am  not  fond  of  meeting  fools  any 
tvliere,  they  are  detestable  company ;  and  while  it 
is  in  my  power  to  avoid  conversing  with  them,  1 
fball  certainly  exert  that  power  :  and  so  you  may 
tell  the  odious  wench,  who  you  have  persuaded  to 
believe  herself  a  saint,  and  whom  soon  I  suppose 
you  will  convert  into  a  preacher,  but  I  will  take 
care  she  does  not  preach  to  me." 

The  loud  and  angry  manner  in  which  be  thun- 
dered out  these  replies  to  his  calm  but  able  anta- 
gonist, affrighted  us  all,  except  yourself,  who 
gently,  not  sarcastically,  smiled  at  his  injustice ; 
I  remember  you  whispered  me,  "  I  never  saw  this 
mighty  lion  so  chafed  before." 


Effects  of  Trees  on  Climate.— The  sun  robs  the 
soil  of  its  moisture,  and  the  wind  robs  it  of  its 
beat,  two  elements  that  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  resulting  crops.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  forest  belts  retard  the  rapid  sweep  of  the 
wind,  and  bold  it  in  check ;  if  you  close  the  doors 
and  windows  on  the  lee-side  of  a  house,  and  open 
those  to  the  windward, the  effect  is  but  slight;  now 
open  the  opposite  door,  and  you  have  a  f-trong 
current,  that  will  at  once  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  room  ;  close  the  door,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  restored.  Just  such  is  the  effect  on  a  large 
scale,  where  broad  belts  of  woodland  cross  the 
wind's  path,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wind,  like  water,  has  weight,  and  is  checked  in  its 
progress  by  rough  and  uneven  surfaces;  it  cannot 
pass  over  high  mountains,  and  its  onward  sweep  is 
comparatively  slow  over  extended  forests,  while  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  prairie  we  see  the  re- 
verse. A  fact  so  plain  should  have  long  since 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  farmers,  and  sug- 
gested a  remedy.  During  the  spring-months  we 
have  two  currents  of  air  that  generally  combine, 
and  as  one  or  the  other  becomes  the  controlling 
one,  we  have  a  sudden  shifting  from  the  south-west 
to  the  north-west.  The  cold  current  coming  from 
the  north,  following  the  base  of  the  Eoeky  Sloun- 
tains  until  it  meets  the  trade-winds  of  the  south, 
both  are  then  deflected  in  an  easterly  direction; 
but  in  a  few  days  after  the  first  of  April,  the 
steady  flow  of  the  trades  are  too  much  for  the 
northern  antagonist,  and  we  have  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  south-west  wind,  yet  always  con- 
taining, mixed  with  it,  the  cold  current  that  has 
travelled  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  charged 
with  the  dampness  of  melting  snow,  and  the  keen 
frosty  air  of  the  Arctic  belt. 

Thus  the  south-west  wind,  until  the  summer  has 
travelled  far  north,  is  always  more  or  less  cold  or 
damp,  and  when  it  has  an  uninterrupted  sweep 
over  the  newly-sown  grain,  robbing  the  soil  of  its 
heat,  cannot  otherwise  than  have  a  tendency  to 
check  its  growth.  To  check  this  effect,  we  mu-t 
plant  our  wall  of  timber  across  its  pathway,  which 
will  be  on  the  west  sides  of  our  fields,  with  a  wing 
to  the  cast  from  cither  point.  This  will  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  wind  from  all  westerly  points;  but 
we  should  be  the  most  particular  to  guard  the 
soutsh-west  side,  as  from  that  point  wo  have  the 
mowt  constant  currents.  A  single  row  of  trees  has 
a  nondert'ul  effect  in  checking  the  force  of  the 
wied,  and  a  belt  two  rods  in  width  will  entirely 
chock  it,  and  it  will  go  over.  In  all  sheltered 
noks  we  observe  with  what  vigour  the  grass,  seed, 
and  grain  come  forward,  in  all  cases  ripening 
several  days  in  advance  of  that  exposed  to  the 
winds.  Nor  does  the  effect  stop  with  only  ma- 
turity— the  quantity  and  quality  are  always  im- 
proved. In  the  fruit  crop  this  efiect  is  always  the 
more  decidedly  apparent,  and  so  much  so  has  this 
become  apparent  to  cultivators  of  fruit,  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  shelter  must  bo  had  from 


the  winds  by  timber  belts,  close  planting  of  low-, has  withdrawn  himself  from  us,  but  must  we  not; 
headed  trees,  or  high  board  fences ;  but  the  latter]  acknowledge  that  we  have  withdrawn  ourselvetl 
has  no  beauty,  is  expensive,  and  should  never  take  from  him  ? 


the  place  of  timber  belts,  so  full  of  life  and  beau- 
ty.— Chicago  Tribune. 

For  "The  Frienil." 

The   Message   to   Eplicsns,  in  its  Bearing  on  Gos 
sipi 


One  of  the  early  directions  of  the  apostle  tci 
his  brethren  was — "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  oi' 
in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'( 
and  how  totally  in  opposition  to  this  is  the  habil' 
of  gossiping — for  where  is  the  man  or  woman 
Amid  the  wondrous  beauty  and  fervour  of  de- 1  young  or  old,  who,  in  gossiping  about  another 
scription  of  the  Patmos  vision, — be  that  "  saw  the]  could  say  that  they  did  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
heavenly  city,"  did  not  forget  to  transmit  to  the  .Jesus?  How  different  is  this  from  His  own  beau-I 
various  christian  churches  of  the  earth,  the  im- 1  tiful  example.  He  sought  not  to  expose  errors  ii- 
portant  messages  sent  to  them  by  Him  who  others,  but  to  draw  forth  the  good  in  them.  H( 
•'  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand."  And  did  not  turn  away  from  any  to  tell  to  others,  thein 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  is  the  loving  evil  ways,  their  failing  or  shortcomings;  but  wit! 
and  tenderly-reproving  message  to  the  church  of 'gentleness  and  love,  he  won  them  from  the  evilo.' 
Ephesus  : — "These  things,  saith  He  that  holdeth  [their  ways.  i 

the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  j  "We  cannot  but  acknowledge — one  and  all  oj: 
the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks;  I  us — that  we  have  sinned  against  God  in  this  thing  ■' 
know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  j  for  in  his  sight  we  feel  that  we  have  not  been,  ii' 
and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil  :   the   past,  sufiiciently  careful    not   to   talk   agains 


thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars  : 
and  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my 
name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted." 
How  encouraging  is  this  !  Every  time  that  these 
have  laboured  for  his  name  sake,  is  known  to  Him 
who,  amid  the  glorious  light  of  the  heavenly  city, 
has  not  for  one  moment  forgotten  those  who, 
walking  in  the  oft-times  overclouded  pathways  of 
earth,  are  striving  to  labour  for  him  there.     Not 


others  ourselves,  nor  have  we  been  continually  i 
our  guard,  lest  we  should  speak  of  them  and  thai: 
affairs  in  a  way  that  would  afford  room  for  gos' 
sip  ;  and  there  is  another  very  important  questior 
to  which  we  can  give  but  a  negative  answer, — Arti 
we  continually  guarding  against  listening  to  evii 
of  others?  \ 

And  now,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  yearj 
let  us  listen  further  to  those  words  of  reproof:—! 
Remember,   therefore,   from    whence    thou   ars 


one  little  labour  of  love  forgotten   if  it  bear  the 'fallen  ;   and  repent  and  do  the  first  works,  or  elsi; 

inscription,  "for  his  namesake."  I  will  come   to  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thj; 

After  this  precious  acknowledgment  that  all  is  i candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent.' 

known  to  Him,  follow  the  tender  words  of  reproof:  And  though  we  may  find  it  a  bard  thing  to  breal 
hat  against  thee,  be-  off  from  the  evil  of  our  ways,  yet  God's  grace  i: 
sufficient  for  every  time  of  need  ;  and  as  we  seel 
his  blessing  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  ami 
resolve  that  as  we  are  strengthened  by  him,  botl 
for  the  coming  year  and  for  the  future,  "  what 
soever  we  do  in  word  or  in  deed,"  we  will  "  do  al 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  we  will  he  cheerei 
by  the  beautiful  closing  promise  of  the  message  ti' 
Ephesus  : — ''  To  him  that  overcometh  will  1  giv 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  o 


'Nevertheless,  I   ha 

cause  thou  ha;t  left  thy  first  love."  How  touch- 
ing is  this  !  and  how  many  of  us  there  are  at  the 
present  day,  who  deem  ourselves  belonging  to  the 
one  great  christian  church,  whose  members  are 
recognized  of  God,  wherever  they  are  found, — 
who,  in  reading  these  words  to  Ephesus,  can  ac- 
knowledge, "to  us  was  the  word  sent  as  well  as 
to  them." 

It  is  written,  "  By  your  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."     And  one  of  the  sweetest  fruits  of  a  first  the  paradise  of  God." 


ove  to  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,"  is  that  charity  which  '"  thinkcth  no  evil,"  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  evil  of  a  neighbor ; — that 
love  which,  in  view  of  past  forgiveness,  iacreasetb 
day  by  day.  And  the  christian  thus  warmed  into 
new  life  and  thoroughly  awakened,  leaves  "those 
things  which  are  behind,"  and  presses  forward  ;  and 
with  the  increase  of  this  love  it  flows  forth  to  his 
fellow-beings  also.  And  little  can  he  who  singeth 
at  heart  the  new  song  of  the  kingdom,  enjoy  the 
many  discordant  voices  that  are  continually  telling 
of  a  neighbour's  faults,  taking  a  pleasure  in  point- 
ng  out  to  the  world  the  many  deficiencies  that  are 
on  every  side,  and  which,  they  who  see  them  in 
others,  forget  to  look  for  at  their  own  door.  And 
wiiat  can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  who  do 
listen  to,  and  take  part  in,  this  speaking  ill  of  a 
neighbour,  have  "  left  their  first  love."  Where  is 
there  a  stronger  proof  that  the  seducing  pollutions 
of  this  earth  have  been  yielded  to;  that  the  love 
of  a  wicked  world  is  crowding  from  the  heart,  that 
"love  of  Christ  that  passcth  knowledge?"  Sad, 
indeed,  will  it  be  for  us,  if  at  the  last  day  we 
should,  on  this  account,  hear  the  solemn  words: — 


Ifth  mo.  29tb,  1862. 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  Eightli  Census,  1S60. 

(CODtiQUed  from  p;ige  13S.) 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  population  of  tb 
United  States  is  a  striking  fact,  as  reported  for  tb , 
year  1860.  It  is  probable  that  the  destruction  c 
human  life  in  the  war  would  now  shoAy  a  diflercL 
state  of  things  in  this  respect, 

"  The  excess  of  male  population  in  the  Unite' 
States,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  sex,  pre 
sents  a  markeil  difference  with  respect  to  othe 
countries.  While  in  the  United  States  and  Tcrri 
tories  there  is  an  excess  of  about  730,0iil»  male 
in  more  than  31,00ii,000  of  people,  the  females  C; 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irclau'' 
outnumber  the  males  some  877,000  in  a  populatio 
of  little  more  than  29,000,000.  This  disparity  i; 
the  result  of  many  causes.  The  emigration  frot, 
the  mother  country  of  men  in  the  prime  of  lif< 
and  the  large  demands  of  their  military,  nava 
and  marine  service,  seem  to  account  for  some  pr< 
portion  of  the  excess  of  females;  while  imraigratio 
"  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  bast  j  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  our  small  military  an 
left  thy  first  love."  naval  service,  and  the  few  losses  we  have  sustaine 

How  is  it,  why  is  it,  that  the  Lord  has  this  re-  jfrom  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  state  of  wa. 
cord  against  so  many  in  our  society  ?     Why  is  it  i  have  served  to  exhibit  a  larger  male  populatiou,  i  i 
thatthehabitof  gossiping  has  become  known  abroad  |  proportion,  than  can  be  shown  in  any  country  o 
as  an  almost  incurable  evil  in  many,  many  of  its] the  globe.  ' 

members  ?     We  cannot  say  that  it  is  because  God       "  The  great  excess  of  males  in  newly-settled  tei 
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■itories  illustrates  the  influence  of  immigration  i 
ifieeting  a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  The  males  of 
^aliforuia  outnumber  the  lemales  near  67,000,  or 
ibout  one-fifth  of  the  population.  In  Illinois  the 
iscess  of  males  amounts  to  about  92,000,  or  one- 
welfth  of  the  entire  population.  In  Massaohusett- 
he  females  outnumber  the  males  some  37,600, 
Michigan  shows  near  40,000  excess  of  males ; 
Texas,  36,000  ;  Wisconsin,  43,000.  In  Colorado 
•he  males  are  as  twenty  to  one  female.  In  Utah 
he  numbers  are  nearly  equal  ;  and  while  in  New 
ic'ork  there  is  a  small  preponderance  of  females, 
ilie  males  are  more  numerous  in  Pennsylvania." 

As  regards  Slavery  among  the  Indians,  we  learn 
,be  following : — 

I  "  A  new  element  has  been  developed  by  the  pre- 
i3nt  census,  viz  :  that  of  the  statistics  of  negro 
(avery  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  Arkansas, 
bniprising  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
(Ihickasaw  nations;  also  the  number  of  white  and 
•ee  coloured  population  scattered  throughout  these 
•ibes;  all  of  which,  with  an  estimate  from  the 
lost  reliable  sources  of  the  whole  number  of  abo- 
gines,  will  be  found  appended  to  the  population  ta- 
ilea.  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  appear  that 
|ie  Choctaws  held  2,297  negro  slaves,  distributed 
inong  385  owners;  the  Cherokees,  2,504,  held  by 
,34  owners;  the  Creeks,  1,651,  owned  by  267 
hdians;  and  the  Chickasaws,  917  to  118  owners 
,s,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  slavery  evcry- 
ihere,  the  servile  race  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
|)  will  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
i/'bile  one  Choctaw  is  the  owner  of  227  slaves  and 
[n  of  the  largest  proprietors  own  638,  averaging 
jaarly  64,  the  slaves  average  about  six  to  each 
wner  of  slaves  in  that  tribe,  while  the  Indians 
lumber  about  as  eight  to  one  slave." 

From  the  information  given  relative  to  the  es- 
Iipe  of  slaves,  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
bsconding  during  the  last  decade,  was  much  less 
lan  has  been  represented. 

I  "  The  number  of  slaves  who  escaped  from  their 
iiasters  in  1860,  is  not  only  much  less  in  propor- 
pn  than  in  1850,  but  greatly  reduced  numerically, 
'he  greatest  increase  of  escapes  appears  to  have 
bcurred  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Virginia, 
Ihile  the  decrea-se  is  most  marked  in  Delaware, 
ileorgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland  and  Tennessee. 
1  "  That  the  complaint  of  insecurity  to  slave  pro- 
brty  by  the  escape  of  this  class  of  persons  into  the 
'•ee  States,  and  their  recovery  being  impeded,  where- 
!y  its  value  has  been  lessened,  is  the  result  of  mis- 
jpprehension  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  small 
'umber  who  have  been  lost  to  their  owners,  but 
I'om  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  num- 
jer  of  escapes  has  been  gradually  diminishing  to 
Ijch  an  extent  that  the  whole  annual  loss  to  the 
jouthern  States  from  this  cause  bears  less  propor- 
|oD  to  the  amount  of  capital  involved  than  the 
ally  variations  which  in  ordinary  times  occur  in 
le  fluctuations  of  State  or  government  securities 
ji  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 
[  "From  the  tables  annexed,  it  appears  that  while 
lere  escaped  from  their  masters  1,011  slaves  in 
850,  or  one  in  each  3,165  held  in  bondage,  (be- 
ig  about  ..'ij  of  one  per  cent ,)  during  the  census 
ear  ending  June  1,  1860,  out  of  3,949,557  .<^laves, 
lere  escaped  only  803,  being  one  to  about  5,000, 
ir  at  the  rate  of  ,'„  of  one  per  cent.  Small  and  iu- 
bnsiderable  as  this  number  appears,  it  is  not  pre- 
bnded  that  all  mis-ing  in  the  border  states,  much 
pss  any  considerable  number  escaping  from  their 
jwners  in  the  more  southern  regions,  escaped  into 
(be  free  States;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
|ordcr  States  not  500  escaped  out  of  more  than 
!, 000,000  slaves  in  1860,  while  near  600  escaped 
[a  1850  out  of  910,000,  and  that  at  the  two  pe- 


riods  near  800  are  reported  to  have  escaped  from 
the  more  .•southern  slavcholding  States,  the  fact  be- 
comes evident  that  the  escape  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, while  rapidly  decreasing  in  ratio  in  the  bor- 
der slave  States,  occurs  independent  of  proximity 
to  a  free  population,  being  in  the  nature  of  things 
incident  to  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  alleged  that  these  returns 
arc  not  reliable,  being,  as  they  are,  made  by  per- 
sons directly  interested,  who  would  bo  no  more  likely 
to  err  in  the  number  lost  than  in  those  retained. 
Fortunately,  however,  other  means  exist  of  proving 
the  correctness  of  the  results  ascertained,  by  noting 
the  increase  of  the  free  coloured  population,  wnioh, 
with  all  its  artificial  accretions,  is  proven  by  the 
census  to  be  less  than  13  per  cent.,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  in  the  free  States,  whereas  the  slaves  have 
increased  232  per  cent.,  presenting  a  natural  aug- 
mentation altogether  conclusive  against  much  loss 
by  escapes  ;  the  natural  increase  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  favoured   nations,  irrespective  of 

migration,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  country 

Europe  for  the  same  period,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  20,000  manumissions  which  are  believed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years.  An  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  slave  population  having  been 
attended  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  fewer  vicissitudes,  is  further  furnished  by  the 
faet  that  the  free  coloured  population  which,  from 
1820  to  1830  increased  at  the  rate  of  36  1-5  per 
cent.,  in  1840  exhibited  but  20  4-5  per  cent,  in- 
crease, gradually  declining  to  1860,  when  the  in- 
crease throughout  the  United  States  was  but  one 
per  cent,  per  annum." 

There  is  much  suggestive  of  reflection  upon  the 
probable  change  which  comparatively  few  years 
vill  make  in  the  state  of  our  country  as  regards 
the  location  of  its  population,  in  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  change  of  representation  in  Con- 

"  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preponderance  of 
representation  is  rapidly  but  steadily  advancing 
westward,  and  that  regions  unorganized  and  with 
carcely  a  civilized  inhabitant  in  1790,  now  form 
populous  states,  with  a  larger  representation  than 
was  enjoyed  by  all  the  States  at  that  time.  The 
increase  of  population  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 
representation  in  the  new  States  of  the  west  is  pro- 
minently illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  under  the  census  of  1860, 
with  that  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Connecticut,  the  six  States  having  the  largest  rep- 
resentation respectively.  Under  the  census  of  1790 
Virginia  had  nineteen  representatives,  the  largest 
number  of  any  of  the  original  States  under  the 
first  census.  Her  representation  is  reduced  under 
the  census  of  1800  to  eleven,  while  Ohio,  which 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802,  has  nineteen 
representatives.  Indiana,  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1816,  has  the  same  number  of  representatives 
as  Virginia;  and  Illinois,  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1818,  has  fourteen  representatives  under  the 
new  apportionment.  Massaehus.'tts,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  fourteen  under  the  census  of  1790,  is 
reduced  to  ten  under  the  new  census.  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York,  the  one  with  thirteen  represen- 
tatives and  the  other  with  ten  under  the  first  cen- 
sus, notwithstanding  the  immense  resources  of  those 
two  great  States,  have,  under  the  census  of  1860, 
the  one  thirty-one  and  the  other  twenty-three  rep- 
resentatives. The  ratio  of  increase  in  population 
in  those  two  States  since  the  census  of  1850  was 
25.51  percent,  in  New  York,  and  25.71  per  cent, 
in  Pennsylvania,  while  in  Illinois  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease during  the  same  period  was  101.04  and  in 


Indiana  86.83  per  cent.  The  probability  is,  there- 
fore, should  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  con- 
tinue in  the  States  of  the  west  as  indicated  by  the 
census  of  1800,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
decades  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  now  the 
two  most  powerful  States,  may  yield  to  some  of 
their  youngur  sisters,  as  Virginia,  sometimes,  not 
inappropriately,  termed  the  mother  of  States,  first 
yielded  to  them,  and  has  now  yielded  to  two  new 
States  carved  out  of  territory  originally  her  own. 

"  North  Carolina,  under  the  census  of  1790,  had 
ten  representatives;  Maryland  eight,  and  Connecti- 
cut seven.  These  three  States  have  under  the  cen- 
of  1800,  (the  first,  seven;  the  second,  five;  and 
the  third,  four  representatives,)  an  average  repre- 
sentation of  sixteen  instead  of  twenty-five,  as  un- 
der the  first  apportionment.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  old  States  declines,  while  that  of  the  new 
States  west  of  the  AUeghanies  increases  more  rapidly 
than  they  lose.  Iowa,  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1846,  Michigan  in  1837,  and  Wisconsin  in  1848, 
have  .six  representatives  each  under  the  last  appor- 
tionment— two  more  than  Connecticut  or  Maryland, 
md  only  one  less  than  North  Carolina.  And  here 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind   that  the  ratio  of  repre- 

ntation  under  the  census  of  1790  was  one  repre- 
sentative to  every   thirty-three   thousand   of  rep- 

entative  population,  while  it  is  fixed  by  the  last 
census  at  one  representative  for  every  127,000." 

After  giving  a  table  exhibiting  the  relative  mor- 
tality in  the  great  natural  divisions  of  our  country, 

ging  from  0.98  in  "  The  North  Western  States," 
to  1.81  per  cent  in  "  The  Lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley," the  report  says  :  — 

"  The  conclusions  from  the  census,  thus  briefly 
tated,  appear  entirely  accordant  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country,  and  illustrate  how  far  the  hu- 
man system  has  power  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  diverse  temperatures  and  climates.  Leaving 
out  the  Alleghany  region,  and  its  extension  through 
the  Catskill  and  White  mountains  to  Maine,  the 
urface  of  the  populated  States  nowhere  rises  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
extent  from  north  to  south,  through  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  presents  an  agreeable  '  interchange  of 
hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,'  most 
happily  situated  between  the  rigors  of  the  polar 
and  the  flaming  heat  of  the  tropic  regions.  Hence, 
with  the  exceptions  indicated,  a  considerable  uni- 
formity might  be  expected  in  the  prevailing  rate  of 
mortality ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the 
census.  There  appear  no  marked  deviations  on  a 
arcre  scale  from  the  common  standard,  or  mean  of 
the  two  enumerations  in  1850  and  1860,  except  in 
the  divisions  alreadyspecified, where  climatic  causes 
of  a  diverse  nature  are  plainly  in  operation. 

The  first  division,  comprising  the  great  Atlantic 
■plain,  was  remarked  by  the  early  explorers  in 
America  on  account  of  its  uniform  level  over  a 
length  of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
extending  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  inland. 
The  sea  and  shore  meet,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
mingled  series  of  bays,  estuaries,  and  small  islands 
rising  just  above  the  tide.  The  low  grounds  in 
summer  abound  in  miasm,  and  a  single  night's  ex- 
posure in  the  rice-fields  of  Carolina,  is  said  to  be 
very  dangerous,  and  carefully  avoided.  But  away 
from  the° cypress  swamps  and  marshes,  there  is 
generally  a  sandy  soil  ;  and  the  aggregate  mor- 
tality is  found  by  the  census  to  rise  above,  though 
not  much  above,  the  general  average  of  the  whole 
country.  In  every  few  years,  however,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  low  portions  from  Norfolk,  south- 
ward and  extending  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  visited  by  epidemic  disease,  when  the  mortality 
rises  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  amount. 

"  In  respect  to  the  second  division  it  may  be  ob- 
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served,  that  while  the  low  valley  or  trough  of  the 
Missouri  river,  for  example,  is  five  miles  in  width, 
tlm  alluvial  tract  of  the  Mississijjpi  is  often  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  On  each  side  of 
this  river  plain  are  the  line  of  bluffs,  which  are 
very  steep,  and  in  socue  places  rise  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river  is  described  asj 
coursing  its  way  between  these  bluffs,  so  called,  j 
here  veering  to  one  side;  there,  to  the  other,  andi 
occasionally  leaving  the  whole  alluvial  tract  on  one! 
side.  The  annual  flood  commences  in  Blarch,  con-  j 
tinuing  two  or  three  months.  During  this  time! 
the  river  plain  is  submerged  to  the  not  unusual 
depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
river,  the  additional  depth  decreasing  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  at  New  Orleans.  The  lateral  overflow 
is  principally  on  the  western  side,  and  covers  an 
area  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  wide.  A  periodic 
undation  of  such  vast  dimensions  will  rank  among 
the  grandest  features  of  the  western  continent. 
Towards  the  last  of  May  the  water  subsides,  leav- 
ing the  broad  alluvial  plain  interspersed  with  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  swamps,  abounding  in  cotton- 
wood,  cypress,  and  coarse  grass.  The  flood  leaves 
also  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
exposed  to  fermentation  and  decay  under  the  i 
menting  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  When, 
addition  to  this,  the  air  becomes  unusually  damp 
during  the  hot  season,  the  conditions  of  epidemic 
disease,  according  to  medical  authority,  are  fully 
present.  What  the  Koman  poet  expressively 
termed  the  '  cohort  of  fevers'  then  advances  upon 
the  human  race  as  it  were  in  destructive  conflict ; 
the  abundant  alluvial  matter  decomposing  under 
a  high  temperature,  with  occasionally  a  more  humid 
and  stagnant  atmosphere.  These  are  stated  to  be 
the  conditions  by  which  the  mortality  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley  has  reached  the  high  rate  indi- 
cated by  the  census.  The  portion  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  classification  was  terminated  on  the  north 
with  the  county  of  Cape  Girardeau,  for  the  reason 
that  the  hilly  country  in  that  vicinity  is  connected 
with  a  rooky  stratum  traversing  the  beds  of  both 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  From  this  great 
chain  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  an  ex- 
tent of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
entire  valley  according  to  geologists,  may  have 
been  once  an  arm  or  estuary  of  the  ocean  extend- 
ing inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  present 
influence  of  so  large  an  area  of  alluvial  matter 
must  pervade  the  adjacent  borders  to  a  certain  un- 
defined extent. 

The  third  division,  or  Allegliantj  country ^  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  statistics  as  a  region  of  great  salu- 
brity. It  consists  of  high  ridges  runuinc  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast  through  an  extent  o( 
nine  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  miles.  The  ridges  are  gene- 
rally well  watered  and  wooded  to  the  summit,  and 
between  are  extensive  and  fertile  valleys ;  they  are 
known  as  the  Blue  ridge,  Alleghany  ridge,  North 
mountain,  Cumberland  ridge,  and  others.  The 
region  has  been  termed  an  elevated  plateau  or 
water-shed,  whence  the  rivers  flow  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  and  westward  to  the  Blississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys.  The  ridges  being  for  the  most  part  about 
half  a  mile  high,  appear  to  exercise  no  other  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  than  what  is  due  to  mere  ele- 
vation, thus  securing  a  pure  atmosphere  and  other 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  population. 

"  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  seasons  of  the  year 
have  an  entirely  difi'crent  type  from  that  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  A  cold  sea  current  ap- 
parently cools  down  the  temperature  of  summer, 
so  that  July  is  only  8°  or  9^  Fahrenheit  warmer 
than  January,  and  September  is  the  hottest  month. 


From  this  cause,  Indian  corn  fails  to  come  to  ma- 
turity, although  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well 
as  orchard  fruits  flouri.~h  iu  fine  perfection.  The 
elastic  atmosphere  and  bracing  eifect  of  the  climate 
have  been  remarked  by  settlers  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

"  In  the  northwestern  States  a  continental,  as 
distinguished  from  a  sea,  climate  prevails  with  wide 
extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  northeastern 
States,  also,  the  thermometer  ranges  through  more 
than  a  hundred  degrees  from  winter  to  summer, 
yet  the  year  appears  generally  healthy.  Without 
entering  into  further  details  on  this  or  the  other 
divisions,  enough  evidence  has  been  ofi'ered  to  show 
a  certain  correspondence  between  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  and  the  mortality  returns  of 
the  census." 


PALN'FCL    DISCIPLINE. 
Sustain  me.  Lord,  and  let  me  neither  shrink 

Nor  scorn  the  rod  of  painful  discipline. 
The  cup  my  Father  gives  me,  I  would  drink, 

And  bend  my  will  submissively  to  Thine. 

I  know  the  cross  is  needful,  and  I  know 

In  love,  and  not  in  wrath,  Thou  chastenest ; 

The  sufferings  Thy  children  undergo, 
But  fit  them  sooner  for  eternal  rest. 

Our  days  are  numbered  ;  God  alone  can  see 

The  end  from  the  beginning — He  alone 
Sees  on  the  wide  plains  of  futurity 

The  fruitage  of  the  seeds  our  hands  have  sown. 
Let  us  walk  softly,  for  our  God  we  bear 

Much  precious  seed  committed  to  our  trust; 
Watered  with  tears,  and  cherished  with  due  care. 

It  will  spring  forth  in  beauty  from  the  dust. 

Deep  are  the  chastenings  that  our  spirits  need. 
To  wean  them  from  the  idolatry  of  earth; 

Our  flesh  must  tremble,  and  our  hearts  must  bleed. 
Ere  life  can  yield  us  fruits  of  any  worth. 

Are  there  not  idols  which  usurp  the  throne 

Where  God  alone  should  sit?  How  many  a  heart 

Bows  down,  if  not  before  a  god  of  stone, 
Before  a  living,  breathing  counterpart. 

Some  cherished  hope  or  some  perplexing  care 
Follows  our  worldly  hearts  where'er  we  go, 

And  ghost-like,  haunts  the  holy  house  of  prayer. 
When  we  would  gladly  turn  from  all  below  ! 

Oh,  pity  us,  kind  Father,  and  forgive 

The  weakness  of  our  flesh,  which  overpowers 

Our  best  intentions,  and  do  Thou  receive, 
For  Jesus'  sake,  these  sinful  hearts  of  ours. 

Raise  our  affections  higher,  let  us  find 

Enough  to  satisfy  our  souls  iu  Thee, 
And  help  us  to  resign  with  willing  mind 

Whatever  tempts  us  to  idolatry. — • 

The  Dove  on  the  Cross. 


HELP  IN   TlJlJi;   OF    SICKNESS. 

0  Thou  God,  who  hearest  prayer 
Every  hour  and  every  where  I 
Listen  to  my  feeble  breath. 
Now  I  touch  the  gates  of  death  ; 
For  His  sake  whose  blood  I  plead. 
Hear  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Hear  and  save  me,  gracious  Lord  I 
For  my  trust  is  in  thy  Word  : 
Wash  me  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
That  thy  peace  may  rule  within, 
Jlay  I  show  myself  thy  child. 
Ransomed,  pardoned,  reconciled. 

Thou  art  merciful  to  save  I 

Thou  hast  snatched  me  from  the  grave 

1  would  kiss  the  chastening  rod, 
O,  my  Father  «nd  my  God  ! 
Only  hide  not  now  thy  face, 
God  of  all-sufficient  grace  ! 


Leave  me  not  again  to  stray. 

Leave  me  not  the  tempter's  prey ; 

Fix  my  heart  on  things  above,  • 

Make  me  happy  in  Thy  love.  | 

A  Million  and  a  Billion. — We  are  perpetuall ' 
hearing  of  millions,  and  of  how  many  millions  i! 
will  require  to  do  this  or  that.  We  have  a  goc' 
idea  what  a  million  of  dollars  will  do,  but  we  ver 
much  doubt  whether  one  person  in  a  thousand  hsi 
a  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  or  number  containe  ' 
in  a  million.  For  instance  if  you  would  ask  apeij 
son  how  long  it  would  occupy  him  to  put  down  > 
million  dots  with  a  pen,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  h 
will  generally  tell  you  something  co  far  from  thi 
fact  as  to  be  laughable.  Permit  us,  therefore,  t 
say,  for  we  have  tried  the  experiment  more  tha' 
once,  that  it  would  occupy  an  export  penman  aboui 
fourteen  days,  supposing  him  to  work  bank  hour 
(that  is,  six,)  incessantly,  doing  nothing  but  puttin 
dots  on  the  paper,  or  dipping  his  pen  in  the  inl^ 
This  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  quantit' 
or  number  contained  iu  a  million. 

Let  any  one  try  it,  by  laying  his  watch  on  tb 
table,  close  to  the  paper,  and  work  for  ten  or  twent 
minutes,  then  add  and  multiply.  But  what  is 
million  compared  to  a  billion?  It  is  a  mere  not!', 
ing.  What,  then,  is  a  billion?  A  very  short  aii 
swer  will  suflice  for  a  very  long  story.  It  is  ' 
million  times  a  million.  But  who  could  count  it' 
No  man!  A  quick  bank  teller  can  count  16' 
or  170  a  minute;  but  let  us  suppose  he  coal; 
go  as  far  as  200.  Then,  one  hour  would  produc 
12,000,  a  day  288,000,  and  a  year,  or  365  day; 
105,120,000.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  Adan 
at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  had  benun  t 
count,  had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was  countiD 
still,  he  would  not  now,  according  to  the  usuall 
supposed  age  of  our  globe,  have  counted  neri 
enough.  For,  to  count  a  billion,  he  would  requu 
9520  years,  34  days,  5  hours,  and  20  minute 
Now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow  poor  Adam  1 : 
hours  daily  for  rest,  eating  and  sleeping,  he  woul 
need  19,024  years,  60  days,  10  hours,  and  4 
minutes. — Investigator. 


Hatch  and  Pigeons. — The  following  appeare 
some  time  ago  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  Hi 
tory."  A  young  sparrow-hawk  was  brought  u 
by  the  writer's  brother.  This  was  rather  hlizarc 
ous,  as  he  at  the  same  time  had  a  large  stock  ', 
fancy  pigeons,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  rarit 
and  value,  he  greatly  prized.  It  seems,  howeve 
that  kindness  had  softened  the  nature  of  the  haw] 
or  the  regularity  with  which  he  was  fed  rendere' 
the  usual  habits  of  his  family  unnecessary  to  h; 
happiness :  for,  as  he  increased  in  age  and  s\i 
his  familiarity  with  his  pigeon  friends  increase' 
also.  Whenever  the  pigeons  came  to  feed,  whic 
they  did  oftentimes  from  the  hands  of  their  almi 
ner,  the  hawk  used  also  to  accompany  them.  A 
first  the  pigeons  were  shy  of  course ;  but  by  di 
grces  tbey  got  over  their  fears,  and  ate  as  coni 
dently  as  if  the  ancient  enemies  of  their  race  ha 
sent  no  representative  to  their  banquet.  It  wf 
curious  to  observe  the  playfulness  of  the  hawk,  an 
lis  perfect  good  nature  during  the  entertainment 
for  he  received  his  morsel  of  meat  without  any  i 
hat  ferocity  with  which  birds  of  prey  usually  tak 
heir  food,  and  merely  uttered  a  cry  of  lamentalic 
when  the  carver  disappeared.  Ho  would  then  a 
tend  the  pigeons  in  their  flight  round  and  roun 
the  house  and  gardens,  and  perch  with  them  on  tl  > 
chimney  top  or  roof  of  the  mansion.  At  night  b 
retired  with  them  to  the  dove-cot;  and  though  fc  . 
some  days  he  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  plae  j 
the  pigeons  not  having  relished  this  intrusion  :  j 
first,  ho  was  afterwards  merely  a  guest  there;  fc  j 
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'e  never  disturbed  his  hospitable  friends,  even  when 
leir  young  ones,  unfledged  and  helpless  as  they 
;ere,  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  his  appetite. 
iJl  the  household  were  on  terms  of  acquaintance 
ith  him;  and  there  never  was  a  bird  which  seemed 
)  have  won  such  general  admiration.  Ho  was  as 
layi'ul  as  a  kitten,  and  literally  as  loving  as  a 
ove.  One  morning  he  was  found  drowned  in  a 
utt  of  water,  from  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
een  extricated  before,  upon  sumnuoning  a  deliverer 
')  his  assistance  by  cries  that  told  he  was  in  dis- 
l;ess.  There  was  great  lamentation  when  he  died, 
proughout  the  family;  and  it  was  observed  by 
lore  than  one  person,  that  that  portion  of  the 
,ove-cot  in  which  he  was  wont  to  pass  the  night, 
'as  for  some  time  unoccupied  by  the  pigeons  with 
thorn  he  had  lived  so  peaceably. 

For  "  TliL'  Friend." 

BlOGKiPllICAL   SKETCHES 

If  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(  SAUAH   MORRIS. 

i  (ContiuuoJ  from  pago  132.) 

I  "Seventh  day  the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1772. 
fe  had  a  sweet  sitting  in  the  family.  On  First 
ay  the  2nd,  we  went  one  mile  to  Sheffield  meet- 
l)g.  It  is  a  large  town,  and  a  pretty  large  meet- 
iig  house.  There  were  more  Friends  than  at 
lany  other  places,  but  the  house  was  chiefly  filled 
|ith  others.  Aunt  had  a  large  open  time,  and 
|ohn  Woolman  also.  We  dined  witia  John  Barlow, 
!bo  has  two  pretty  daughters.  At  three  we  went 
|)  the  meeting,  which  was  much  crowded  ;  many 
rent  away,  and  others  stood  out  of  doors.  John 
iV''oolman  was  very  large  and  lively,  but  too  deep 
|)r  many  of  them.  Aunt  was  much  favoured  in 
rayer.  After  she  concluded,  John  stood  up  again, 
Ind  spake  most  afifectingly  to  the  youth.  Where- 
iver  we  go,  there  is  such  a  thronging  after  us,  we 
ave  no  time  but  when  in  bed,  for  retirement. 
[  "  Second  day  the  3rd,  we  spent  at  our  lodg- 
ags.  Many  Friends  in  the  afternoon  came  to  see 
is,  and  we  had  a  remarkable  sitting.  Some  of  the 
oulh,  I  hope,  will  ever  remember  it.  Third  day 
4th,  spent  the  morning  in  agreeable  and  edifying 
lonversation.  After  dinner,  took  leave  of  this 
greeable  family  to  go  to  High  Flat,  twenty  miles. 
)ur  landlord,  John  Barnard,  his  daughters  Mary 
nd  Deborah,  Deborah  Birbcek,  John  Aldam, 
Foseph  Hedly,  and  Isaac  Radcliff,  went  with  us. 
^e  were  received  kindly  by  Joshua  Marsden  ;  his 
fife  resembles  Sarah  Yarnall,  and  they  made  our 
hort  stay  there  very  agreeable.  Fourth  day  the 
Ith,  we  went  to  their  meeting,  which  was  large 
or  a  country  meeting  and  quiet.  Here  we  again 
aet  John  Woolman,  who  had  a  fine  time,  and 
lunt  also,  although  she  was  short.  We  dined  at 
idward  Dickenson's,  close  by  the  meeting  house. 
Vfter  dinner  John  and  aunt  had  a  seasonable  and 
initing  time  with  the  young  folks  and  a  few  others, 
t  was  a  solemn  parting  time  indeed.  He  then 
vent  to  Haddonfield,  and  we  to  Ilollingsthorp, 
welve  miles,  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Empson.  We 
lad  bad  roads,  but  beautiful  prospects.  Our  kind 
riends  Joshua  Marsden,  Mary  Bernard,  Deborah 
3irbeck,  and  John  Aldam,  accompanied  us.  On 
fifth  day  the  6th,  with  the  above  Friends,  we  went 
ibout  four  miles  to  their  meeting  held  in  a  Friend's 
aouse,  a  mile  short  of  Wakefield.  The  room  was 
'ull,  but  it  was  a  hard,  heavy  time,  and  aunt  a 
sufferer  with  the  sufferers.  She  stood  up  twice, 
the  only  time  she  has  done  so  in  this  land.  Tow- 
irds  the  last  she  was  encouraging  to  them.  Here 
we  took  leave  of  our  kind  Friends  ;  the  good  girls 
[  was  sorry  to  part  with.  We  were  now  quite 
imoDg  strangers.     We  dined  at  Wakefield,  and  a 


Friend's  son  went  with  us  to  Leeds,  taking  us  to 
the  house  of  Joseph  Arthingtou.  He  and  his  wife 
were  from  home,  but  their  two  daughters  took  us 
in  kindly,  and  their  free,  pretty  behaviour,  rendered 
it  more  agreeable  than  I  expected,  from  their  gay 
appearance.  Their  mother  is  a  plain  kind  women. 
Sixth  day  afternoon,  went  to  see  a  Friend,  where 
we  found  divers  others.  On  our  return  to  our 
j  lodgings,  called  on  Mary  Storr,  who  is  the  only 
public  Friend  in  this  city,  although  a  large  one, 
and  a  larger  number  of  Friends  belonging  to  the 
meeting,  than  to  that  at  Sheffield.  The  meeting 
house  stands  near  the  river  Aire,  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  is  navigable  for  shallops  and  sloops. 
The  meeting  house  is  a  good  one  with  a  large  court 
and  field  belonging  to  it,  which  renders  it  an  airy 
place.  At  Mary  Storr's  house  we  had  a  comforta- 
ble sitting.  We  dined  on  Seventh  day  at  Samuel 
Elam's.  His  wife  is  a  kind  young  Friend,  al- 
though a  gay  Londoner.  As  we  went  to  our  lodg- 
ings we  stopped  to  sec  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Cloth 
market,  a  stately  building. 

"On  First  day  the  9th,  the  morning  meeting 
was  large,  and  the  people  quiet,  although  many  of 
them  not  of  us.  Dear  aunt  was  strengthened  to 
stand  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  a  favoured  time, 
and  aunt,  although  much  spent,  attended  that  held 
in  the  afternoon,  which  in  all  respects,  exceeded 
that  in  the  morning.  We  refused  many  invitations, 
returning  to  our  lodgings,  where  above  twenty 
came  to  be  with  us,  chiefly  young  people.  They 
sat  with  a  solidity  which  manifested  that  their 
minds  had  been  well  seasoned  that  day,  and  aunt 
had  in  due  season  food  for  them  well  relished. 

"  Second  day  10th,  Samuel  Elam  and  John 
Fothergill,  Jr.,  grandson  to  our  worthy  Friend  John, 
went  with  us  to  Bradford,  nine  miles,  to  Joshua  Wal- 
kers, and  Joseph  Jackson  encouraged  aunt  to  ap- 
point a  meeting  there,  which  she  did.  He  met  her  at 
the  meeting,  Third  day,  llthofthe  month,  which  was 
a  favoured  time.  We  dined  at  our  lodgings,  then 
went  to  see  John  Hustler  and  his  wife  Christiana, 
three  miles.  On  Fourth  day  13th,  we  went  seven 
miles  to  Rawdcn  week  day  meeting.  Our  old 
friend,  Joseph  Jackson,  went  with  us.  It  was 
thought  large,  although  less  than  120  present.  It 
!  was  a  heavy  time  at  first,  but  at  length  Phebe 
;  Marshall  and  Christiana  Hustler,  recommended 
[the  people  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  ex- 
'pect  others  to  do  that  for  them  which  properly  lay 
j  on  themselves.  After  a  time  aunt  stood  up  in  life 
and  power,  and  the  meeting  concluded  in  prayer, 
1  having  proved  a  very  satisfactory  meeting.  Let 
]  me  remember  that  at  this  meeting  I  was  fed  without 
j  labouring,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  was  to  me.  1 
'expect  a  plunge.  We  dined  and  took  tea  at  Ben- 
]  jamin  Heads ;  a  number  of  Friends  were  there.  On 
Fifth  day  13th,  we  went  with  our  Joseph  Jackson 
to  Geldersomo  meeting,  five  miles.  This  was  a 
larger  meeting,  chiefly  of  other  sects,  and  though 
a  labouring  people,  not  a  sleeper  among  them. 
Aunt  was  favored,  and  they  were  solidly  affected. 
Benjamin  Head  concluded  in  prayer.  We  dined 
at  John  Dickinson's,  and  lodged  also.  On  6th  day 
14th,  Joseph  Jackson  returned  with  us  to  our 
lodgings  at  Bradford,  and  in  the  afternoon  went 
witL  us  to  an  ancient  Friend,  the  mother  of  our 
kind  landlady.  Dear  aunt,  who  has  been  dipped 
all  this  day  into  a  suff'ering  state,  here  found 
it,  and  was  led  to  speak  to  it,  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  Our  good  friend,  Joseph  Jackson 
now  took  leave  of  us.  He  is  much  such  another 
good  Friend  as  William  Ricketts.  We  were  sorry 
to  part  with  him. 

"Seventh  day  15th,  we  took  our  leave  of  our 
kind  friend,  Joshua  Walker,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter   Elizabeth.     Their   house   was   a   good 


friendly  inn.  We  started  for  Marsden,  having 
two  guides,  Jetbro  Ililey  and  William  North,  oblig- 
ing young  Friends.  We  passed  through  Bradford, 
Bingley,  Highley,  all  market  towns,  and  dined  at 
an  inn  called  the  White  Boar.  While  the  horses 
were  getting  fed,  we  went  to  see  the  canal  which 
is  being  cut  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  It  here 
passes  under  a  large  bridge.  Our  way  from  this 
was  a  turnpike  road,  very  hilly,  but  with  delightful 
prospects.  (Jne  hill  was  so  high  we  chose  to  walk 
up  it.  Being  tired,  I  leaned  on  the  feuoe  to  rest, 
and  as  I  was  looking  at  the  many  fine  improve- 
ments around  me,  home  came  into  my  mind.     Oh 

how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  it,  if  my  dear and 

other  particular  connections,  hold  fast  their  in- 
tegrity. If  not,  1  had  rather  not  see  it  again. 
About  seven,  we  reached  the  house  of  our  dear 
friends  Richard  Marriottand  wife  Tabitha,28  miles. 
We  were  much  wearied,  but  good  quarters  are 
worth  riding  for.  Ninth  day  16th,  we  walked  to 
Marsden  Meeting,  which  was  larger  than  many 
country  meetings,  and  aunt  was  favoured  livingly 
to  exhort  the  people.  In  coming  hither  we  had 
a  full  view  of  Pening  Hill,  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  England,  and  mentioned  by  George  Fox.     We 

spent  the  afternoon  at  ,  with  little   or   no 

satisfaction.  Fourth  day  afternoon  were  at  John 
Ecroyd's.  Here  I  spent  some  time  conversing  with 
his  daughter,  about  13  years  of  age,  on  a  slate; 
she  can  write  a  good  hand,  and  shows  a  capacity 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  but  can  neither  speak 
nor  hear.  She  has  been  taught  to  spell  with  her 
fingers,  and  can  tell  her  mind,  to  them  that  can  un- 
derstand. She  has  a  brother,  a  fine  boy,  who  has 
the  same  impediments.  Cecily  and  Mary  Dil- 
worth  of  Settle,  were  with  us.  On  Fifth  day  20th, 
we  were  at  Marsden  Monthly  Meeting,  where  we 
met  Martha  Williams,  of  South  Wales,  and  her 
companion  Sarah  Stevenson  of  Wiltshire,  who  were 
visiting  the  churches.  They  dined  with  us  at 
Richard  Marriott's. 

"  On  Sixth  day  21st,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
kind  family  at  Edgeend  in  Lancashire,  we  went 
with  Richard  Marriot  to  Salterford  in  Yorkshire, 
8  miles.  It  rained  hard  most  of  the  way.  We 
met  with  a  kind  friend  near  the  meeting-house,  who 
refreshed  us.  At  the  meeting  were  more  than  we 
expected  in  such  weather,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  not  Friends.  It  was  a  larger  house  than 
many  we  have  been  at,  and  was  quite  full.  Here 
I  had  to  admire  the  wonderful  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  the  meanest,  poorest,  most  ignorant  part 
of  mankind,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  rich  should 
be  left  without  excuse ;  my  poor  aunt  was  singu- 
larly instructive.  Her  language  was  so  adapted 
to  the  lowest  capacity, — and  so  powerfully  ut- 
tered, that  the  people  became  affected  and  solid- 
ly quiet,  though  at  first  so  unsettled,  that  she 
was  forced  to  desire  their  attention.  Aunt  stood 
till  she  appeared  faint.  After  meeting,  our  kind 
friend,  Richard  Marriott,  left  us  in  the  care  of 
Thomas  Wilson  and  wife — a  pretty  young  couple, 
who  kindly  took  us  home  with  them,  to  a  small 
town  called  Thornton,  2  miles.  It  was  on  the  side 
of  a  high  hill,  overlooking  a  beautiful  fruitful  val- 
ley. There  are  but  twelve  Friends  in  this  town,  and 
the  only  public  Friend  belonging  to  the  meeting, 
George  Dawson,  is  aged  82  years.  Our  kind  young 
landlady  is  granddaughter  to  our  valuable  Friend, 
Mary  Slater. 

British  War  Expenses. — In  183-5,  the  cost  of 
our  array,  navy  and  ordnance  combined,  was  less 
than  £12,000,000;  in  18-50  it  had  increased  to 
£15,300,000,  and  now  to  nearly  £30,000,000  a 
year.  France  spends  £5,000,000  a  year  on  her 
navy,  we  £13,000,000;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
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we  are  greatly  behind  that  terrible  power  in 
naval  preparation.  We  have  more  than  900,000 
men  in  our  army  and  navy,  and  are  paying  for 
them  thirty  millions  a  year,  or  nearly  £600,000 
(§3,000,000)  a  week,  £100,000  every  working 
day,  £4,000  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  £66 
every  minute,  or  £1  every  second  of  every  working 
day  in  the  year  ;  an  amount  which  in  two  years 
exceeds  the  value  of  our  entire  British  and  Colo- 
nial fleet  of  merchantmen. — London  Patriot, 

Review  of  the   Weather  for    Twelfth  month,  1862. 

The  1st  day  of  the  past  month  was  cloudy,  with 
some  rain;  the  2nd  and  4th  were  clear,  and  on 
the  3rd  there  was  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow.  About 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  snow  com- 
menced falling  again,  and  continued  until  evening, 
by  which  time  four  or  five  inches  had  fallen,  and 
as  there  was  little  or  no  w  nd,  it  was  very  evenly 
distributed  over  the  ground  ;  but  in  the  night  the 
wind  raised,  and  by  morning  had  blown  the  snow 
into  drifts.  The  clouds  cleared  away  about  1 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth,  thus,  affording 
to  those  who  happened  to  be  awake,  a  fine  view 
of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  lasted  from  a 
little  after  midnight  until  near  four  o'clock,  A.  M. 
From  the  0th  to  the  15tb  inclusive,  a  period  of 
ten  days,  the  weather  was  very  clear  and  pleasant 
for  the  time  of  year,  with  the  wind  mostly  from 
the  west  and  south.  There  was  some  rain  on  the 
16th,  and  snow  on  the  17th,  with  white  frosts  on 
the  17th  and  19th.  On  the  20th  the  weatherwas 
clear,  and  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  26° 
at  noon,  being  16°  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  it  had  sunk  to  9°  above 
zero,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  there  was 
a  light  fall  of  snow.  The  remainder  of  the  month 
■with  the  exception  of  two  clear  days,  the  weather 
was  cloudy,  with  some  rain  on  the  2Gth  and  30th, 
and  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  year  was  a 
wintry  one,  as  it  snowed  pretty  much  all  day.  The 
temperature  was  highest  at  noon  of  the  15th,  being 
66°,  and  lowest  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  being 
9° ;  the  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
about  37°;  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow-water 
was  .78  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Del.iware  Co.,  Pa., 
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The  God  of  Elijah  still  liveth,  and  is  to  be 
found  of  them  that  still  diligently  seek  Iliin;  and 
is  nigh  unto  tbem  that  call  upon  Him. 


Culture  of  Hyacinths  in  Glasses. — The  Hya-  has  been  expressly  recorded  for  our  instruotio, 
cinth  is  the  bulb  most  usually  grown  in  winter  '  Without  vainly  undertaking  to  speculate  upon  tlj 
in  the  house,  and  when  properly  treated  will  bloom  crowning  changes,  physical  and  spiritual,  whic, 
more  finely  and  the  flowers  will  continue  much  will  usher  in  that  Divine  order  of  things,  we  mj 
longer  than  in  the  open  air.  Culture  In  glasses  safely  assume  that  revolution  and  progress,  if  th( 
and  in  pots  are  the  uiost  usual  methods  of  growing  shall  then  survive,  will  be  nothing  more  or  le 
this  beautiful  plant  in  the  house.  than  the  workin;^  and  expression  of  an  unwastit 

In  culture  in  glasses  the  largest  bulbs  should  be  and  ever-expanding  state  of  perfection.  The  cu 
selected,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  miud  that  in  thisitaia  of  futurity  will  then,  indeed,  be  withdraw 
method  of  treatment,  the  whole  sustenance  of  the  and  a  newera  of  everlasting  happiness  dawn  upcj 
leaves  and  flowers  comes  from  the  body  of  the  bulb,  ]  all  who  shall  have  walked  by  the  true  faith,  an 
as  nothing  in  the  way  of  nutriment  is  derived  from  |held  fast  tlm  true  hope,  and  pursued  the  true  \q\ 
the  water.  In  selecting  Hyacinth  glasses  the  |  through  the  darkness,  and  dangers,  and  eonflic  ■ 
darkest  coloured  should  be  chosen,  as  the  roots  of  of  time. 

all  plants  shun  the  light.  The  water  used  should  [  This  great  revolution  is  certainly  the  one  evei 
be  rain  water.  Place  the  bulbs  on  the  glasses  and  I  which  demands  our  constant  attention  over  an, 
pour  in  water  until  it  just  touches  the  bottom  of'through  all  particular  changes,  being  that  to  whic 
the  bulb.  Now  set  the  glasses  away  in  a  dark,  [they  are  all  tributary  as  parts  of  a  whole,  i^uc 
cool   place,  where  they   may  remain   for   several  ^  particular    changes,    therefore,    as    are    obvio    ' 

typical  of  that  general  one,  become  especiall) 


weeks,  or  until  the  roots  have  reached  half  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glasses.  When  this  is  the  case, 
remove  them  to  a  situation  where  they  will  receive 
a  moderate  amount  of  light,  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  show  a  healthy  colour,  they  may  be  placed 
in  their  final  situation,  which  should  be  where  they 
can  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  The  top  ledge  of  the  lower  sash  of 
a  window  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
is  a  good  situation,  for  here  they  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  light,  and  are  kept  cool  by  the  air 
which  will  always  creep  in  where  the  two  sashes 
meet.  The  water  will  need  to  be  changed  about 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  this  should  be  done  with- 
out removing  the  bulbs,  as  there  is  danger  of  the 
roots  being  injured  in  returning  the  bulbs  to  the 
glass  after  removal.  It  will  sometimes  occur  that 
a  slimy  matter  will  collect  around  the  roots.  When 
his  is  the  case,  the  bulbs  must  be  carefully  re 


teresting  to   us  as  natural  mementoes  of  that 
which  we  have  but  too  much  need  to  be  remiudei 
The  rotation  of  the  seasons  is  an  impressive  eu 
blem  of  the  ever-moving,  and  yet  ever-restriete 
and    ever-recurring  variety  of  human  expericDCi 
as  developed  in  the  history,  either  of  individual  c; 
of  social  life.     The  era,  therefore,  arbitrary  ; 
must  be,  at  which  we    agree  for  the  sake  of 
formity  to  compute  that  a  new  year  has  commence 
its  course,  is   one   full   of  profitable  suggestion 
the  reflective  mind.     As   accountable  and  fallibl 
beings,  we  then  seem  to  be  especially  called  upo 
to  review  and  correct  our  accounts,  in  anticipatio 
of  that  final  settlement,  at  which  "the  Judge 
all  the  earth"  will   preside,   and   to  which   all  d 
tions  and  generations  of  men  will  be  witnesses. 

The  contemplation   of  that  awfully  grand  ai 
surely  impending  event  is  well  fitted  to  impress  i) 


moved,  and  the  roots  washed  with  gentleness  and  jail  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  our  destinatioi 
the  utmost  care.  The  glasses  should  be  washed  1  like  our  origin,  is,  so  far,  one.  In  the  blindness 
out  before  replacing  the  bulbs,  which  operation : self-conceit,  and  in  the  distracting  idolatry 
must  be  conducted  with  judgment  and  much  cau-  diverse  lusts,  wo  are  indeed  prone  to  forget  tb 
tion,  or  the  roots  will  be  broken  and  the  plants  filial  and  fraternal  ties  of  duty,  and  to  seek  t 
sufi'er.  The  water  used  in  refilling  the  glasses^carve  out  a  career  of  individual  independenci 
should  always  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  even  "as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil"  for  oui 
It  is  recommended  by  way  of  stimulant  to  the|selves,  and  using  the  gifts  of  creation  as  in 
plants  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of  guano  in  a  quart  ofjown  right,  and  for  the  purpose  of  private  pleasun 
rain  water,  and  put  one  teaspoonful  of  this  solu-iprofit,  or  glory.     Hence  alienations,  divisions,  di 


tion  in  each  glass  once  a  fortnight,  after  the  flowc 
begin  to  appear. —  Couiilry  Genthmaii. 
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For  "The  Frieud.' 


cords,  and  at  last  open  fightings,  inevitably  ensu 
The  charity,  or  love,  which  "  begins  at  home,"  an 
which  is  born  of  faith,  and  nourished  by  hope, 
the  only  etfectual  antidote  to  this  insinuating  an 
deceptive   poison   of  selfishness.     As   that  Divit 


As  change  and  time  are  inseparable  elements  of  |  grace  finds  place  in  our  hearts,  we  will  neithe 
individual  experience,  so  revolution  and  progress  I  seek  nor  wish  for  any  separation  from  our  fellovi 
are  allied  facts,  by  which  the  guidance  of  Divine  [beings,  short  of  that  in  which  all  our  difi"erenc( 
Providence  is  manifested  in  the  collective  history  and  all  our  agreements  will  be  forever  absorbet 
of  mankind.  As  the  phenomena  of  plij'^ical  lite  when  the  Sou  of  man  shall  separate  the  souls  i 
are  found  to  be  maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  all  nations  "  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  d 
a  continual  death  of  the  constituent  parts  of  living  videth  his  sheep  from  the  goats." 
organisms,  and  as  the  lapse  of  time  itself  is  known  [  The  condition  of  a  community  being  merely  tb 
only  by  the  changes  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  1  reflected  aggregate  and  average  of  the  individual 
imputing  to  its  agency,  so  do  we  find  all  social  pro-  composing  it,  public  events  may  often  be  prudentl 
gress  to  depend  upon  gradual  but  continual  do-  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  tendencies  in  prival 
struction  and  reconstruction  of  outward  institu- 1 practice  which  may  have  been  previously  unsuf 
tions.  What  time  and  progress  and  vitality  essen- [pected.  In  the  contusion  which  now  so  consp: 
tially  are,  we  need  not  expect  availingly  to  know,  jcuously  prevails  in  the  church  and  in  the  work 
until  our  eyes  may  be  opened  to  behold  the  reali-  can  we  not  discover  a  warning  to  enter  into  tb 
ties  of  eternity,  as  our  leet  become  planted  upon  [closet  of  our  own  hearts,  and  examine  into  tb 
the  immutable  foundation,  which,  through  the  state  of  the  account,  by  which  we  may  "  know  ou 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  been  laid  in  own  selves"  by  the  aid  of  Him  who  "is  in  us,  ei 
Zion,  as  a  refuge  from  the  fatal  ravages  of  sin. 'cept  we  be  reprobates?"  Head-work  may  guid 
When  the  last  times  shall  indeed  have  passed  over  our  hands  into  a  plausible  conformity  with  tb 
us,  and  the  company  of  the  redeemed  shall  realize  labors  and  views  of  our  feliow-men,  but  heart 
that  "  as  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in  Christ  all  are  I  work  alone  can  guide  both  our  heads  and  oi 
made  alive,"  the  earth  will  doubtless  be  released  I  hands  in  harmonious  obedience  to  the  pure  an 
from  the  participation  in  its  Master's  curse,  which  I  progressive  dictates  of  Truth.     May  the  New  Yea 
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teed  become  the  herald  of  the  ever  new  and 
vine  order  in  which  a  just  subordination  and  a! 
co-operation  shall  iucrcasingly  triumph  ovorj 
hostile  influence  of  confusion  and  competition, 
wever  speciously  these  may  be  often  disguised  as 
jmoters  of  peace  and  prosperity  ! 

Singing  Sands  and  Sounding  Mountaiiis. — 
lousands  of  years  ago,  the  pillars  of  Mcmnon 
re  famed  for  giving  musical  sounds.  Sounds 
'e  those  of  bells  have  been  heard  at  diiferent 
talities,  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Id  now  we  hear  of  musical  mountains,  and  sing- 
;  sands. 

iFive  such  localities  are  already  on  record.  The 
6t  is  Dschebel  Nakus — Bell  Mountain — upon  the 
Ininsula,  Sinai,  ou  the  shores  of  the  lied  Sea, 
|rth-westward  of  the  city  of  Tor.  The  cele- 
ated  traveller,  Scetzen,  of  Oldenburg,  was  the 
3t  European  savaut  who  ascended  it.  He  found 
bonsisting  of  a  brittle  white  sand-stone,  covered 
I  two  sides  with  loose  sand.  This  sand,  when 
ought  into  motion,  produces  the  sound.  The 
Weller,  when  ascending,  passed  over  this  region 
(loose  sand,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
ise  it  made  in  gliding  down  the  slope  became  by 
grecs  louder  and  louder.  When  he  reached  the 
mmit,  such  a  frightful  sound  was  heard  that  it 
bok  the  whole  mountain,  and  he  himself  became 
tilted  in  the  highest  degree. 
iSonie  time  afterwards  this  same  mountain  was 
iited  by  —  Gay,  of  Oxford,  and  more  recently 
I  —  Ward,  both  Englishmen.  They  give  very 
larly  the  same  account  of  ihis  phenomenon.  All 
jjribe  the  cause  to  the  fact  that  the  sand  glides 
wn  the  bare  mountain  sides.  Ward  heard  at 
^t  only  a  feeble  tone,  like  that  of  the  flute; 
ddeniy  it  became  strong,  like  that  of  an  organ. 
Id  the  whole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The  sound 
Icamo  louder  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
iiid  set  in  motion  by  tlie  steps  of  the  traveller.,::;. 
|Alexander  Burns  visited,  in  1837,  a  similar  hill. 
[lis  WHS  the  Roy  Rawan — this  moving  mountain — 
|iich  is  also  about  four  thousand  feet  high.  Its 
Cent  is  an  incline  of  about  forty  degrees,  covered 
Ith  a  layer  of  sand,  surrounded  by  a  still  deeper 
[rder  ot  lime  and  saud-stone.  Gliding  down  on 
lis  sand,  it  emits  a  loud,  hollow  tone,  similar  to 
lat  of  a  great  drum.  This  was  already  known 
I  the  fifteenth  century.  A  third  mountain  of  this 
!nd  is  the  "  El  Bramador,"  the  yelling,  barking 
^juntain  in  Chili,  in  regard  to  which  Charles  Dar- 
n  made  similar  observations. 
Charles  Mayer,  in  bis  book,  "  Toward  Sacra- 
ento,"  mentions  another  to  exist  in  Calit'oruia, 
id  recently  a  fifth  locality  of  this  kind  has  been 
scovered  by  Hugh  Miller,  upon  the  small  Island 
igg,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
to  Miller,  a  geologist  of  great  renown,  a  stra- 
of  oolite  exists  on  that  island.  This  sub- 
anco,  when  reduced  to  sand,  becomes  a  white, 
ealy  mass.  Miller  observed,  that  on.cvery  step 
!  took,  the  sand  gave  a  peculiar  musical  sound. 
is,  however,  not  proven  that  oolite  sand  alone 
educes  sounds.  The  above-mentioned  —  Ward 
ys  that  the  friction  of  the  sharp-edged  grains  of 
licious  sand,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
lused  the  resonant  quality  of  the  sand.  W( 
ust  leave  the  invcsiigation  of  this  matter  to 
ientific  men,  being  confident  that  they  will  ex 
ain  the  mystery.  To  the  musician  it  must  be 
3  interesting  musical  curiosity. 

Decrease  of  Slave  Traffic. — Eight  slavers  were 
iptured  by  British  cruisers,  and  their  human  car- 
landed  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
7  to  the  4th  of  August,  186:2.     The  nationality 


of  these  slavers  was  unknown,  being  found  without 
papers  or  colors.  At  the  time  of  seizure  they  had  on 
board  twenty-eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  males, 
d  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  females ;  making  a 
total  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  .seven 
souls.  On  a  cutter  of  seventy  tons,  was  found  two 
hundred  and  three  victims.  Since  our  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  this  nefarious  prac- 
tice, the  execution  of  Captain  Gordon,  and  the 
right  of  search  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  flag  is  rapidly  disappearing  from 
he  uses  to  which  it  has  so  long  been  prostituted. 
But  the  growth  of  legitimate  commerce  and  the 
spread  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  by  means  of 
settlements  such  as  compose  the  Republic  of  Libe- 
ria, are  the  most  reliable  and  economical  means  to 
efi'ectually  stop  the  illicit  and  inhuman  traflic. 

Connecting  the  Medittrranean  and  Red  Seas. 

The  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 

steadily  progressing.  Water  is  now  let  in  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  isthmus.  Reservoirs  are  built 
at  distances  of  two  hundred  meters  along  the  whole 
line,  capable  of  containing  water  for  the  use  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  the  engineer  and 
manager  of  the  enterprise. 


Peactmen  respected  in  War. — It  is  remarkable 
that  a  settlement  of  Quakers  near  Mount  Vernon 
have  remained  unmolested  during  the  entire  war, 
though  alternately  included  within  national  and 
rebel  lines.  Their  semi- weekly  meetings  have  been 
regularly  continued,  sometimes  a  rebel  picket  pac- 
ing in  front  of  the  building,  and  perhaps  a  Union 
sentinel  having  the  same  beat  the  next  week.  They 
have  remained  undisturbed  both  in  property  and 
in  person. — Advocate  of  Peace. 
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We  give  below  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln,  declaring  those  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
in  the  States  and  parts  of  States  designated  as 
now  in  rebellion,  to  be  henceforth  and  forever  free, 

What  may  be  the  final  eflfi  ct  of  this  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  time  alone  can  determine  ;  but  as 
a  document  of  great  historical  interest,  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  proclamation  in  our  columns.  Every 
true  lover  of  his  country  would  rejoice,  should 
slavery  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  this  means, 
provided  it  does  not  give  rise  lo  violence  and  blood- 
shed on  the  part  of  the  poor  blacks.  How  the 
slaves  are  to  obtain  the  means  for  subsistence  if 
turned  loose  and  left  to  themselves,  is  a  question 
left  for  circumstances  to  determine. 

We  regret  the  invitation  to  them  to  enter  th 
army  and  navy,  as  they  have  almost  uniformly 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  peaceable  people  and 
unwilling  to  engage  in  war. 

THE   EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION. 

"  Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to 
wit: — 

"  '  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
State,  or  designated   part  of  a  State,  the  people 


whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and 
forever,  free,  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts   to   repress   such   persons,  or  any  of  them,  in 

y  effort  they  may  make  for  their  active  freedom. 
That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States 
and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people 
therein,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
gainst  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  shall,  on  that  day, 
be,  in  good  faith,  represented  in  the  Congress  of 
he  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at 
elections,  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
bsence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be 
eemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and 
the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against 
he  United  States.' 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power 

me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

d  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual 
armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  neces- 
sary war  measure  for  suppressing  the  said  rebel- 
lion, do,  on  this,  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and,  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so 
to  do,  publicly  proclaim,  after  the  full  period  of 
one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  men- 
tioned, order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts 
of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
the  following,  to  wit :  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
(except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines, 
Jefferson,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Ter- 
rebonne, Lafourche,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  New  Orleans,)  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty  eight 
counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the 
counties  of  Berkley,  Aocomac,  Northampton,  Eli- 
zabeth City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,) 
and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left 
precisely  as  if  the  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

"  And,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  1  do  order  and  declare  that  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  the  said  designated 
States  and  parts  of  said  States,  are,  and  hence- 
forward shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de- 
clared to  be  free,  to  abstain  from  all  violence, 
unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and  I  recommend 
to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labour 
faithfully  for  reasonable  wages.  And  I  further 
declare  and  make  known,  that  such  persons,  of 
suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man 
vessels  of  all  sorts  in  the  said  service.  And  upon 
this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  ne- 
cessity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favour  of  Almighty  God. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

"  [l.  s.]  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this, 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
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one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  eighty-seventh. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 
"  By  the  President :  W.  H.  Seward, 

^^ Secretary  of  State." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— News  from  England  to  the  25th  ult.  The 
Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  bread  stuffs  were 
nearly  unchanged.  Consols,  92J.  The  LiverpoolJoj/rnaZ 
of  Commerce  says  that  the  Government  has  issued  or- 
ders that  the  Alabama  should  be  warned  from  all  British 
ports,  and  notice  has  been  given  that  if  any  more  Brit- 
ish property  is  destroyed,  the  Government  will  at  once 
take  steps  to  destroy  the  Alabama.  The  SJdpping  Gaz- 
ette, however,  contradicts  this  statement,  and  says,  "  we 
are  sure  the  Government  does  not  consider  itself  j  ustified 
in  stopping  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama."  Another  stea- 
mer of  great  speed  had  been  purchased  for  the  Confede- 
rate service,  and  was  being  fitted  up  at  Glasgow.  The 
London  Times  publishes  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
Maury  against  President  Lincoln.  Maury  says  the  South 
is  well  supplied  with  arms,  and  repudiates  the  idea  of  a 


In  France,  a  government  loan  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  in  the  weaving  districts.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Slar  says  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  distressed  condition  of  the  French  manu- 
facturers inclines  the  Emperor  to  listen  more  attentively 
to  Slidell,  the  Southern  Commissioner,  than  he  other- 
wise would.  It  was  rumored  in  Paris  that  as  soon  as 
the  French  obtain  any  decided  success  in  Mexico,  the 
Emperor  will  order  home  the  troops. 

A  Turin  Telegram  of  the  18th  says  :  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment respectfully  declines  further  negotiations  with 
France  respecting  the  Roman  question  at  present. 

A  frightful  accident  had  occurred  on  the  Eastern  rail- 
way, Portugal.  A  bridge  gave  way  while  a  train  was 
crossing  it,  causing  the  death  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
and  the  wounding  of  many  others. 

Great  ravages  have  been  caused  by  inundations  in 
Holland.  A  dyke  had  given  way  in  the  vicinity  of  Am- 
Eterdam,  destroying  much  property. 

The  Greek  throne  question  appears  to  be  settled,  by 
the  choice  of  Prince  Alfred  of  England.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  British  Government  had  determined  to 
abandon  the  Protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  favor 
of  Greece. 

The  absence  of  snow  in  some  parts  of  Russia  was 
causing  inconvenience,  and  apprehensions  were  felt  lor 
the  safety  of  the  wheat  crops. 

United  States. — Slave  kmancipalion. — The  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  inst.,  issued  his  Procla- 
mation, announcing  that  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  Proclamation  put  forth  in  the  Ninth  month  last,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  in  certain  designated  States  and 
portions  of  States,  are  and  shall  henceforward  be  free, 
and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 
The  slaves  so  declared  to  be  free,  are  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self  defence,  and 
the  President  recommends  to  them,  that  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 
The  number  of  slaves  upon  whom  the  declaration  of 
emancipation  is  intended  to  operate,  is  probably  about 
three   millions. 

The  Public  Debt.— The  loan  of  1842,  which  fell  due  on 
the  first  of  this  year,  amounting  to  $2,800,000,  has  been 
directed  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin. 

The  Pirate  Alabama. — No  fewer  than  eighteen  vessels 
of  war  are  now  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  Alabama, 
but  not  one  of  them  can  compare  with  the  privateer  ii 
point  of  speed. 

Missouri. — The  Governor's  mcss.agc  has  been  sent  tr 
the  Legislature.  On  the  subject  of  emancipation,  the 
Governor  says  he  has  long  been  convinced  that  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  Missouri  would  be  advanced  by  sub- 
stituting free  for  slave  labor,  and  recommends  a  plar 
by  which  the  children  of  slaves,  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act,  shall  be  free,  but  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  their  mothers  until  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
the  owners  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminished  value 
of  slave  mothers.  Both  Houses  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  Congress  to  grant  to  the  State  all  the  rebel 
property  that  has  been,  or  may  be  confiscated  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  ap])lied  to  indemnifying  the  loyal 
citizens  for  the  losses  which  they  have  sustained  during 
the  war. 

Jfcw  i'ori. — Mortality  last  week,  320. 


Philadelphia.— Uorta,Vity  last  week,  234.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1862,  was  36°.  The 
highest  was  64j°  and  the  lowest,  9J°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  1862,  was  54j°,  which  is  about  one 
degree  higher  than  the  annual  average  of  the  preced- 
ing thirty-seven  years.  In  the  last  month,  1.65  inches 
of  rain  fell.     The  total  for  the  year  was  45  inches. 

The  Loss  of  the  Monitor. — The  iron  clad  vessel  Monitor 
has  foundered  at  sea  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  with  the 
loss  of  forty  of  her  crew. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Trade. — The  quantity  sent  to 
market  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions  during  the 
year  1862,  amounted  to  8,270,154  tons,  being  214,948 
tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  greatest 
quantity  shipped  in  any  year  was  in  1860,  when  the 
amount  sent  forward  was  8,450,053  tons.  The  trade 
commenced  in  1820,  in  which  year,  365  tons  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia. 

Corn  for  Fuel— the  Dalzell  steam  mills  at  Atlanta, 
Illinois,  are  now  running  with  corn  for  fuel,  instead  of 
wood,  that  article  being  cheaper  and  more  easily  ob- 
tained than  either  coal  or  wood. 

Cliicago. — A  carefully  taken  census  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, just  completed,  shows  that  the  population  during 
the  past  two  years  has  increased  27,768.  In  1860,  it 
was  109,262.     Now  it  is  137,030. 

Virginia. — The  main  portions  of  the  two  hostile  ar- 
mies near  Fredericksburg,  remain  apparently  inactive, 
though  it  is  presumed  some  movements  have  been  made 
by  a  part  of  the  rebel  forces.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  a  large 
detachment  of  their  cavalry  made  a  dash  into  Dum- 
freeS;  and  captured  some  public  stores  and  sutler's  wag- 
ons. It  is  believed  ihat  a  considerable  portion  of  Lee's 
army  has  moved  up  the  Rappahannock,  and  there  have 
been  some  indications  of  an  intention  on  the  part  ot  the 
rebels  to  cross  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  River. — New  Madrid  was  abandoned  by 
the  U.  S.  forces,  but  troops  have  been  sent  to  re-occupy 
it.  The  report  of  the  taking  of  the  batteries  at  Port 
Hudson  was  premature.  At  the  latest  dates  the  rebels 
still  held  the  place.  Vicksburg  has  been  attacked  by  a 
large  force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sherman.  On  the  27th 
ult.,  his  troops  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yazoo 
river,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  advanced  tow- 
ards Vicksburg.  The  rebels  soon  met  them,  and  a 
fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  nest  day  the  battle  was  re- 
sumed, and  other  positions  of  the  rebels  were  carried  by 
storm.  From  rebel  sources,  there  are  one  day's  later  ad- 
vices from  Vicksburg,  which  represent  that  four  succes- 
sive attempts  to  force  their  liues  were  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  Union  troops  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  that  they  had  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  for 
permission  to  bury  the  dead.  A  despatch  from  the  same 
source  dated  on  the  30th  ult.,  still  one  day  later,  says 
that  the  struggle  continued,  and  that  the  Vicksburg  and 
Texas  railroad,  as  far  as  Delhi,  had  been  destroyed  by 
Sherman's  army.  Gen.  Banks  was  expected  to  aid  in 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  but  through  some  unexplained 
delay,  had  not  arrived  in  season.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  was  not  certainly  known  at  the  time  of  making 
the  summary,  though  it  was  believed  that  Vicksburg 
had  been  taken  by  the  Federal  forces. 

Tennessee. — A  letter  from  Barboursville,  Ky.,  says 
that  Colonel  Carter  did  not  attempt  to  capture  Knoxville 
but,  going  eastward,  cut  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
railroad,  lessening  the  chances  of  the  rebels  to  augment 
their  western  forces  from  Richmond,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, they  are  attempting  to  do.  On  the  26lh  ult., 
Gen.  Rosecrans  left  Nashville  with  50,000  men,  and  120 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  moved  upon  Muifresboro,  (about 
ihirty  miles  south  east  of  Nashville,)  where  the  main 
rebel  army,  commanded  by  Generals  Johnston,  Bragg, 
and  Hardee,  was  strongly  posted.  Severe  skirmishing 
occurred  on  the  26th  and  27th,  and  also  on  the  30lh, 
followed  by  a  general  engagement  on  the  31st,  in  which 
the  rebels,  though  suffering  terrible  losses,  appear  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  and  occupied  the  ground  held 
by  the  Federal  troops  when  the  battle  began.  On  the  1st 
inst.,  the  attack  was  renewed  by  the  rebels,  who  were 
repulsed,  and  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  Federal  forces  regained 
the  ground  they  had  lost,  the  rebels  retiring  before  them. 
The  latest  dispatches  state  that  Gen.  Rosecrans  occupied 
Murfreesboro,  and  that  the  rebel  army  had  retreated  to 
TuUahoma,  forty  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  conflict, 
prolonged  through  five  days,  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
the  losses  on  either  side  probably  about  equal.  The 
aggregate  of  killed  and  wounded  is  frightfully  large. 
That  of  Rosecrans  army  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
8,000  or  9,000  men. 

The  West. — Many  collisions  between  the  opposing 
forces,  are  reported  at  various  points,  all  attended  with 
more  or  less  bloodshed,  but  apparently  without  import- 
ant results. 


The  Minnesota  Indians. — The  House  of  Representativ 
in  Congress,  has  passed  a  bill  annulling  all  treaties  wi 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  extinguishing  the  Trust  Fuo  i 
of  those  tribes.  It  appropriates  $1,500,000  of  the  fun  . 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  their  depredations, 
reserve  of  160  acres  of  land  is  to  be  set  apart  for  eai 
of  the  Indians  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  ma^s 
acre  ;  §50  to  be  paid  each,  and  their  land  stocked  ai ' 
provided  with  agricultural  implements. 

West  Virginia. — ^Contrary  to  the  general  expectatio 
the  President  of  the  United  States  finally  determined  ; 
sign  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  as  a  nt 
State.     It  therefore  forms  a  new  member  of  the  Union 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Edwd.  Bonsa 
.S2,  vol.  35,  Edwd.  Bonsall,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  35,  Jno.  ]\ 
Stanley,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33,  Richd.  B.  Fawcett,  S2,  v( 
35,  Anna  Macy,  S2  to  No.  21,  vol.  35,  Ruth  Stanley,  s 
to  No.  19,  vol.  36,  and  Thos.  Warrington,  $2,  to  No.  1 
vol.  37  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  N.  Y.,  for  Geo.  C.  Cari)int( 
§2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Lydia  H.ayes,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vo 
36  ;  from  Wm.  Llewellyn,  0.,  per  E.  H.,  $2,  to  No.  i 
vol.  36. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIi  j 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthin  i 
TON,  M.  D.  ; 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ' 


NOTICE. 

A  well  qualified  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school.  N 
particular  as  to  location.  For  iuformation  inquire  i 
the  office  of  "The  Friend."  / 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Smyrna,  Ch' 
nango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  186 
HoxsiE  Collins,  of  Broofield,  Madison  Co.,  to  MarvI 
Porter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Bathsheba  Smith, 
the  former  place. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  West  Grove,  t  Ik 

ter  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  .•\i,rK 
F.  CoNARD  to  LvDiA  C.  UfGHES,  daughter  of  the  1;\ 
Samuel  Hughes. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Germantow 

Twelfth  month  4th,  1862,  John  H.  Bunting,  of  Daibv, 
Annabella  C.  Ogborn,  of  this  city. 

— -,  at  Friends'  .Meeting  House,  Arch   Street,  ( 

Fifth  day,  the  11th  ult.,  Josiah  Bacon,  of  Gretiiwii 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  Caroline  B.,  daughter 
Horatio  C.  Wood. 


Died,  the  29th  of  Sixth  month,  1862,  Bath.^iiei 
Smith,  wife  of  Nathaniel  P.  Smith,  in  the  sixty-tbi 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Smyrna  Monthly  and  Pa 
ticular  Meeting.  A  week  previous  to  her  decease,  si 
was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  such  was  the  severity 
the  disease  as  to  preclude  much  conversation.  I'l, 
days  before  the  close  of  her  life,  she  said  to  her  si> 
daughter,  who  was  carried  to  her  room  and  sat  wct'i'ii 
by  her  side,  "  dont  weep  forme,  I  shall  soon  be  at  re 
in  Jesus."  She  was  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposiiio 
and  bore  a  protracted  illness  with  christhan  fortitu^ 
and  resignation. 

,  at  her  residence  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y^.,  Jane  A> 

Smith,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  P.,  and  Bathsheba  Sniit 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Smyri 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  Of  a  well  orden 
life  and  conversation,  she  was  endeared  to  all  who  km 
her.  Her  disease  reduced  her  very  low,  in  which  sta 
she  linge.i-ed  for  a  long  time,  frequently  remarking  ei 
was  willing  to  go  at  any  time,  that  she  saw  nothing 
her  way,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  she  was  not  d 
ceivcd.  On  being  brought  to  the  bedside  of  her  si' 
mother,  she  said  "  how  precious  it  would  be  if  we  cou 
both  go  together."  She  afterwards  observed,  "  I  doi 
know  what  I  am  kept  so  long  for,  perhaps  I  have  n 
suflered  enough,  I  desire  to  be  patient  and  wait  t 
Lord's  time."  She  quietly  passed  away  the  7th  of  Nin 
month,  1862,  and  is  no  doubt  at  rest  with  her  Saviou 

,  Twelfth  month    13th,   1862,   at   Orange,  N.  . 

Frances   W.  Buzbv,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  af'l 
formerly  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  •! 

AVM.    H.   PILE,  PRINTER,  j , 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PennBylvania  Bank.   \  I 
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Ihe  statistics  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  an 
cry  interesting  to  those  who  have  made  the  sub 
;ct  one  of  ob^^ervation  and  study,  but  the  follow- 
ig  is  all  we  think  worth  while  to  extract  for  the 
eneral  reader. 

There  are  14,269  deaf-dumb  reported  as  living 
I  1860,  or  one  to  every  1925  of  the  inhabitants 

''  In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  vital  sta- 
stics,  we  find,  in  any  large  district,  a  remarkable 
egree  of  uniformity  from  one  period  to  another, 
jowiug  that  the  prevalence  of  deaf-dumbness,  as 
f  other  afflictions  ol'  mortality,  is  regulated  by 
i3Beral  laws.  The  proportion  in  the  population  of 
I'russia,  as  we  have  seen,  varied  less  than  a  sixth 
art  in  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  in  the  United 
tates,  according  to  our  census  returns,  has  only 
iried  about  one-tenth  part  in  thirty  years." 
I  "  The  white  race  appears  from  our  census  re- 
TDS  to  be  much  more  liable  to  deaf-dumbness 
lan  the  black,  and  of  course  the  free  coloured, 
hich  has  a  larger  admixture  ot  white  blood,  is 
ore  liable  to  that  infirmity  than  the  slave  popu- 
ition;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
jiloured  population  is  more  liable  to  blindness  than 
e  whites.  This  greater  prevalence  of  deaf-mutes, 
■  fter  allowing  for  errors  in  the  two  enumerations  of 
J30  and  1840,  which  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
icideutally  placing  figures  in  the  wrong  columns,) 
manifested  in  every  one  of  the  four  enumerations 
Dm  1830  to  1860,  and  in  the  returns  from  every 
.ate.  The  general  average  of  the  census  of  1860 
yes  only  one  .slave  deaf-mute  to  every  4,900 
ives,  whereas  there  is  one  to  every  1,925  among 
e  free  population.  In  1850,  excluding,  as  al- 
ady  observed,  the  'deaf,'  there  was  returned  one 
iaf-mute  to  2,152  whites,  one  to  3,151  free  col- 
ircd  persons,  and  one  to  6,034  slaves.  The 
iiall  proportion  returned  among  the  slaves  may 
deed  be  due,  in  part,  to  loss  care  and  particu- 
rity  in  making  the  enumeration;  but  it  is  diffi- 
It  to  believe  in  a  carelessness  so  general  as  to 
count  for  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  is  here  shown. 

seems,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  the  coloured 
ce  is  less  liable  to  deaf-dumbness  than  the  white 
ce;  and  such,  according  to  the  testimony  of  mis- 
pnaries,  seems  also  the  case  with  the  Mongolian 
ipulatiou  of  China   as   compared    with   Europc- 


Of  blind,  wc  learn  there  were  11,125  reported 
as  being  among  free  white,  and  1,510  among  the 
slaves. 

The  following  is  the  "  Comparative  portion  of 
blind  persons  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  : 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (1851,)  1  in      950 

France,  (census  of  1836,)  1  in  1,360 

Belgium,  (1831,)  1  ii,  i,:iio 

Level  portions  of  the  German  States  1  in  950 
iMore  elevated  portions  of  Germany  1  in  1,340 
Prussia,  (average  of  census  in  1831, 

1834,  and  1837,) 


1  in  1,401 

Alpine  regions,  (1831.)  1  in  1,500 

Sweden  1  in  1,091 

Norway  1  in     482 

United  States,  (1850,)  1  in  2,470 

"  The  remarkable  fact  is  given  by  this  table  that 

the  blind  in  the  United  States  but  little  exceeds 

tiro-Jiflhs  of  the  number  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

nd,  and  are  less  than  thren-jitUis  of  the  number 

France,  in  proportion  to  the  populations  of  those 

countries." 

There  are  23,999  reported  as  insane  in  1860 

A  brief  but   interesting  review  of  the  progre 

of  improved   treatment  of  the   insane  in  Europe 

and  the  United  States  is  given,  and  the  following 

paragraphs  are  well  worthy  of  note. 

"Inasmuch  as  mind  can  be  perceived  and  studied 
in  its  manifestations  alone,  its  essential  nature  can- 
not be  understood.  It  is  consequently  impossible 
to  reduce  to  a  positive  demonstration  any  answer 
to  the  proposition  whether  insanity  is  really  a  dis 
ease  of  the  mind  itself,  or  merely  the  effect  of 
corporeal  disorder.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  especially  by  the  psychologists  of  Ger- 
many. Among  th<?  physicians  making  insanity  a 
specialty  in  the  United  States  we  know  of  no  one 
who  believes  it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature.  They  are  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  the  result  of  corporeal  impediments 
to  the  free  evolutions  of  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
as  irregularity  in  the  movements  of  a  watch  may 
be  the  cfi'ect  of  some  small  substance  placed  among 
the  internal  works,  and  thus  preventing  the  gradual 
but  continual  development  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
in  spring.  The  watch  indicates  false  time,  but 
the  spring  is  unimpaired.  The  insane  man  talks 
ncohereutly  and  fantastically,  but  his  spiritual  being 
s  in  its  normal  condition.  The  fact  that  a  single 
portion  of  appropriate  medicine  has  more  than 
once  entirely  cured  a  paroxysm  of  violent  mania 
is,  perhaps,  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  theory;  for  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  essential  structure  or  nature  of  the  .spirit  can 
be  reached  and  modified  by  a  cathartic?" 

'  The  disposition  to  degeneracy,  in  some  form, 
the  oflfspring  of  marriages  of  cousins,  or  others 
near  of  kin,  has  long  been  known,  but  com- 
paratively recent  investigations  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  those  of 
M.  Devay,  in  France,  and  Dr.  Bemiss,  of  Kentucky, 
have  more  fully  illustrated  the  subject  and  more 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  fact.  Jt  is  very 
ly  proven  that  sterility  attends,  and  that 
bodily  malformaliou,  tubercular  consumption,  spas- 


modic diseases,  epilepsy,  blindness,  deafness,  idiocy, 
and  insanity  follow  in  the  offspring  of  such  mar- 
riages much  more  frequently  tliau  in  matrimonial 
alliances  between  the  parties  to  which  there  is  no 
traceable  afiinity  by  blood,  llesearches  have  not 
hitherto  been  suificicutly  extensive  to  demonstrate 
the  comparative  proportion,  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  philosopher,  the  philantliropist, 
or  the  statesman  that  the  predominance  of  those 
unfortunate  results  in  the  marriages  of  cousins  and 
other  near  relatives  is  placed  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 

A  glowing  account  is  given  of  the  Products  of 
Industry. 

"  The  returns  of  manufactures  exhibit  a  most; 
gratifying  increase,  and  present  at  the  same  time 
an  imposing  view  of  the  magnitude  to  which  this 
branch  of  the  national  industry  has  attained  within 
the  last  decennium. 

"The  total  value  of  domestic  manufactures,  (in- 
cluding fisheries  and  the  products  of  the  mines,) 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  §1,019,106,- 
616.  The  product  of  the  same  branches  for  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1800,  as  already  ascertained 
in  part  and  carefully  estimated  for  the  remainder, 
will  reach  an  aggregate  value  of  nineteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  (1,900,000,000.)  This  result 
exhibits  an  increase  of  more  tloan  eighty-six  (8(j) 
per  centum  in  ten  years  !  The  growth  of  this 
branch  of  American  labour,  .appears,  therefore,  to 
have  been  in  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the 
population.  Its  increase  has  been  123  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  even  of  the  white  population  by 
which  it  was  principally  produced.  Assuming 
the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  1860  to  have 
been  as  already  stated,  the  product  per  capita  was 
in  the  proportion  of  sixty  dollars  and  sixty-one 
hundredths  (860.GI)  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Union.  If  to  this  amount  were  added 
the  very  large  aggregate  of  mechanical  productions 
below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars — 
of  which  no  official  cognizance  is  taken — the  result 
would  be  one  of  startling  magnitude. 

"  The  production  of  the  immense  aggregate  above 
stated  gave  employment  to  about  1,100,000  men, 
and  285,000  women,  or  one  million  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  persons.  Each  of 
these,  on  an  average,  maintained  two  and  a  half 
other  individuals,  making  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons supported  by  manufactures  four  millions  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred, (4,847,500,)  or  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
population.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  number 
engaged  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  of  food  for  the  manufacturers;  in  the 
distribution  of  their  products,  such  as  merchants, 
clerks,  draymen,  mariners,  the  employes  of  rail- 
roads, expresses  and  steamboats;  of  capitalists, 
various  artistic  and  professional  classes,  as  well  as 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  the  members 
f  other  mechanical  trades  not  classed  as  manu- 
facturers. It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  population  is  supported  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  manufacturing  industry. 

"  These  general  fact.s,  therefore,  plainly  indicate 
that,  in  point  of  productive  value,  and  far-roachiug 
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induHrial  influences  alone,  our  manufactures  are  undergoes  a  process  of  division,  transformation,  and 
entitled  to  a  front  rank  among  the  great  interests jelaboration,  and  then  silently  and  unobtrusively 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  collection  and  classi-j disappears— diniioished  in  bulk,  but  augmented,  it 
fication  of  facts  relating  to  the  material  progress  of  |maybe,many  hundredfold  in  value— in  the  ordinary 
the  people  periodically  intrusted  to  the  Census  Of-  channels  of  distribution,  where  it  is  often  undis- 
fice,  furnish  in  general,  valuable  milestones  in  the  ;tinguished  from  its  foreign  rival.  It  is  only  wheu 
pathway  of  the  nation's  greatness.  But  among! the  nation  decennially  takes  its  account  of  stock 
the  facts  so  collected,  none  are  more  instructive— .that  any  approximate  idea  is  obtained  of  the  value 
none  have  more  numerous  or  intimate  relations  tojof  this  item  in  the  general  account, 
every  department  of  the  public  economy,  to  the  "  And  who  can  justly  estimate  the  influence  upon 
general  welfare  of  the  people,  domestic,  social,  in-  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity— upon  the 
dustrial  or  moral — than  these  records  of  their  pro-  progress  in  civilization  of  the  sum  total  of  effective 
ductive  capacities  in  the  automatic  and  handicraft! labour,  capital,  and  skill  represented  by  such  an 
arts.  However  uninteresting  to  many,  the  details  I  aggregate  as  we  have  stated?  What  an  amount 
are  full  of  instruction  to  the  statist.  As  the  of  lixed  capital — of  labour,  enterprise,  ingenuity- 
mountain  rill,  minute  and  inappreciable  in  its  of  resources,  material  and  immaterial— involved  in 
source  is  constantly  swelled  by  other  streams,  and  [the  creation  of  nearly  two  thousand  millions  worth 
goes  on  widening  and  deepening  in  its  course  until  of  manufactures  in  a  single  year  !  The  addition 
it  is  swallowed  up  and  loses  its  identity  in  the  {of  nearly  one  thousand  millions  to  the  annual  pro- 
ocean,  so  these  streams  of  knowledge,  pouring  in|duct  of  domestic  manufactures — an  amount  almost 
towards  a  common  reservoir  from  every  factory,  equal  to  the  total  home  consumption  thereof  in  1850 
bauilet,  town,  and  State,  appear  at  length  to  be  — implies  alsovast  additionstothepermanent  wealth 
merged  in  one  vast  and  useless  aggregate,  devoid  of  the  Union  and  to  the  elements  of  a  progressive 
of  either  individual,  local,  or  general  interest.  But  |  civilization.  The  increased  support  given  to  a, 
the  great  collection  of  truths  which  they  serve  to  [culture,  commerce,  and  the  mining  interests  by  the 
swell  may  bear  up  the  ark  of  a  nation's  hopes  and 'consumption  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar; 
confidence.  The  result  may  form  a  subject  of  na-  [  worth  of  raw  material,  and  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
tional  pride  and  gratulation,  and  may,  like  the  ands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  wouhl 
ocean  itself,  become  impressive  to  all  nations  from  j  have  been  otherwise  unemployed,  or  forced  into 
its  grandeur.  The  mental  eye  may  also  follow  ;  competition  with  the  farmer  and  planter,  instead 
back  each  separate  stream  to  its  source,  and  dwell  jof  being  consumers  of  their  produce,  form  but 
with  pleasure  and  instruction  upon  the  scenes  fer-         '  "  '"""  ■-  — -'^'-  -  —  '       ^  "■-  - 

tilized,  refreshed,  and  gladdened  in  its  progress. 
Such  emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  cannot  fail  to 
be  generally  awakened  by  the  evidences  which  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  has 
enabled  the  proper  department  to  accumulate  and 
classify,  with  greater  accuracy  and  completeness 
than  heretofore,  of  the  progressive  development 
and  present  stature  of  this  important  interest. 
The  subject  is  grand  in  its  outlines;  but  contem- 
plated in  its  pervasive  influence  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people,  the  dry  and  repulsive  skeleton 
of  mere  facts  and  figures,  presented  in  the  ofiicial 

tables,  gradually  takes  on  the  form,  substance,  and  [greatly  extended  thi  _ 

habilatuents,  and  becomes  animated  with  something  and  more  purely  agricultural  States,  and  even  the 

of  the  life,  activity,  and  beauty  of  a  living  economy.  I  newest  Territories,  have  also  made  rapid  progress 


In  each  of  thej 


and  Illinois,  which  are  the  largest! 
in  the  west,  the  value  of  the  pro-! 


rt  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  community 
at  large.  The  independence  and  security  contri- 
buted by  the  large  body  of  intelligent  manufactu- 
rers and  mechanics  capable  of  ministering  to  every 
want,  whether  of  supply  or  defence,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  revelations  of  the  census,  the  country  has 
been  able  to  lean  with  confidence  upon  this  arm  of 
its  strength  in  the  trying  emergency  which  has  put 
the  nation  in  armour  for  the  defence  of  its  dearest 
interests. 

"  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  shown  by  the  official 

statistics,  that  while  our  older  communities  have 

manufactures,  the  younger 


The  statistics  of  looms,  spindles,  and  factories,  of 
furnaces  and  forges,  of  steam  engines  and  sewing- 
machines,  and  of  a  thousand  other  instruments  of 
creative  industry,  become  the  representatives  of  al- 
most every  form  of  national  and  individual  happi- 
ness, exertion,  aspiration,  and  power. 

"The  mechanic  arts — particularly  in  our  country, 
where  they  are  most  diflused,  and  all  but  universal 
— appear  to  contribute  more  directly  than  any  others 
to  the  general  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  others  are  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
principal  agents  and  instruments  of  their  success. 
They  are  scarcely  more  subservient  to  the  primary 
wants  of  mankind  than  to  the  higher  ministrations 
of  taste  and  rtfinoiuent.  The  acquisition  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation and  transportation,  the  comforts, enjoyments, 
and  security  of  the  fireside,  and  even  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  nation  itself,  are  dependent 
upon  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  mechanician  ;  but  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours are,  from  their  nature,  less  obtrusive  or  ob- 
vious to  the  general  apprehension  than  some  others. 
The  annual  movements  of  our  immense  crops  of 
grain,  cotton,  and  other  bulky  staples,  are  easily 
appreciated.  The  pulsations  of  commerce  may  be 
counted  by  a  superficial  observer  in  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  ships,  at/d  upon  the   records  of  the 


Nor  has  this  department  of  American  industry 
been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  afl'ords  the  safest 
guarantee  of  the  permanency  and  success  of  every 
other  branch.  Evidence  bearing  upon  this  point 
is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  ma 
chines  and  implements,  which  is  one  of  the  branche: 
that  shows  the  largest  increase  in  the  period  undei 
review.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  province  of 
manufactures  and  invention  in  this  case  has  been 
rather  to  create  than  to  follow  the  demand.  The 
promptness  of  Americans  to  adopt  labour-saving 
appliances,  and  ihe  vast  areas  devoted  to  grain  and 
other  staples  in  the  United  States,  have  developed 
the  mechanics  of  agriculture  to  an  extent  and  per- 
fection elsewhere  uncciualled.  The  adoption  of 
machinery  to  the  extent  now  common  in  farm  and 
plantation  labour  furnishes  the  best  assurance  that 
the  development  of  agriculture  or  manufactures  to 
their  utmost,  can  never  again  justify  the  old  charge 
of  antagonism  between  thera  in  regard  to  labour, 
or  injurtously  affect  either  by  materially  modifying 
its  cost  or  supply. 

"  The  total  value  of  agricultural  implements 
made  in  1860  was  §17,802,514,  being  an  increase 
of  160.1  per  cent,  upon  the  total  value  of  the  same 
branch  in  1850,  when  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
§6,842,611.     This  manufacture  amounted  in  New 


custom-house  and  the  exchange  ;  but  in  the  hands  [England  to  over  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
of  the  manufacturer  a  modicum  of  crude  material  |  dollars— au  increase  of  65.8  per  ceut.     In  th 


middle  States  the  value  was  nearly  five  and  a  half  '] 
millions,  having  increased  at  the  rate  of  122.2  per  | 
centum.  In  the  western  States  where  the  increase  , 
was  most  extraordinary,  the  value  of  implements  i 
produced  was  augmented  from  81,923,927  to  .S7,- 
955,545.  The  increment  alone  in  those  States! 
was,  therefore,  only  a  fraction  less  than  the  pro-j 
duct  of  the  whole  northern  section  of  the  Union  in 
1850,  and  was  greater,  by  313  per  cent,  than  theitj 
own  manufacture  in  that   year. 

States  of  Ohio       "   "' 

anufacturcrs  in  the  west,  tne  value  or  tne  pro-j 
duct  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions  dollars,  be-j 
iug  an  increase  in  the  former  of  382,  and  in  thcl 
latter  of  235  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Michigan) 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  increased  their  productioif 
of  agricultural  implements  1,250,  380  and  201  pci 
cent.,  respectively.  While  in  some  of  the  southen 
States  there  has  been  a  decrease,  in  Virginia,  Ala 
bama,  and  Louisiana  the  increase  in  this  brand 
has  been  large,  and  in  Texas,  which  reported  none 
in  1850,  agricultural  implements  of  the  value  o 
§140,000  were  manufactured  in  1860.  The  wholi 
value  produced  in  the  southern  States  in  the  lattei 
year  (including  cotton  gins)  was  81,582,483,  ex 
hibiting  an  increase  of  over  101  per  cent,  in  thi 
last  decade. 

To  tJie  Association  of  Friemlsfor  tlie  Instructim 

of  Poor  Children  : 

The  Managers  Report : — That  the  schools  unde: 
their  care,  have  been  in  regular  operation  durin; 
the  past  year,  and  have  been  visited  twice  a  montJ 
by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  infant  depart 
ment  continues  large,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  t 
the  managers  to  note  the  diligence  and  good  ordei 
of  most  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  mad 
very  commendable  progress  during  the  past  year 
The  visiting  committees,  knowing  what  a  differenc 
there  is  between  a  mere  repetition  from  the  boo 
by  memory,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  th 
meaning  of  the  lesson,  have  repeatedly  exercL-je 
the  scholars  by  asking  questions  concerning  thei 
lessons,  different  from  those  in  their  books,  to  se 
how  far  they  understood  what  they  were  saying 
the  result  has  been  nearly  always  gratifying,  tb 
questions  being  answered  promptly  and  correct!; 
There  is  a  feeling  of  life  and  activity  in  the  schoc 
which  authorizes  the  managers  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  scholars  are  receiving  valuable  ii 
struction,  which  will  be  of  use  to  thera  in  futur 
The  order  of  the  pupils  has  been  quite  as  good  i 
could  have  been  expected  from  children  so  youD 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  at  the  time  ■ 
the  last  annual  report,  was  one  hundred  and  sb 
teen,  since  then  fifty-four  have  been  admitted,  at 
seventy-two  names  have  been  stricken  from  tl 
list  for  various  reasons  ;  making  the  number 
this  time,  ninety-eight.  The  average  attcndam 
during  the  year,  has  been  about  soventy-three,  ar 
the  total  number  registered  is  two  thou.sand  oi 
hundred  aud  seventeen,  of  whom  three  hunJn 
and  seventy-seven  arc  re- admissions. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  si 
of  the  girl's  school  since  our  last  report ;  in  t 
Fourth  month  last,  owing  to  the  very  crowded  CO 
dition  of  the  lower  room,  eleven  of  the  larger  K 
more  advanced  girls  were  transferred  to  this  scho 
The  number  of"  names  now  on  the  roll  is  fiff 
seven,  and  the  average  attendance  during  the  ye 
was  thirty-three  and  a  fraction.  The  course 
study  pursued  by  the  girls  is  very  similar  to  tb 
in  use  a  year  ago.  Both  in  this  and  the  low 
room,  the  appearance  of  the  scholars  has  been  nt 
and  becoming.  Both  schools  continue  under  J 
cave  of  the  same  teachers  as  last  year. 
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!  The  library  attached  to  the  girl's  school  is  much 
ised  by  the  pupils  :  during  the  year,  six  hundred 
.ind  fifty  books  wore  taken  out  by  tbeui,  only  two 
if  which  were  lost.  The  whole  number  of  books 
D  the  library  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty; 
hese  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character  and 
emprise  story  books,  books  of  history,  travel,  and 
atural  history,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
'orks  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.  It  was 
iiggested  in  a  former  report  to  the  Association, 
hat  any  of  the  members  who  might  have  suitable 
jooks,  which  were  no  longer  wanted  in  their  fami 
jes,  should  add  theuj  to  our  collection  ;  we  now  re 
ew  the  suggestion,  and  invite  contributions  from 
ibe  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  also,  from  all 
ithor  interested  Friends  who  n»;iy  see  this  re[)ort 

The  managers  cherish  a  lively  interest  in  the 
,elf;ue  and  progress  of  the  schools,  and  they  would 
vite  more  frequent  visits  from  Friends  interested 
the  cause ;  believing  that  such  visits  would  not 
t!ie  least  retard  the  progress  of  the  scholars, 
Lile  the  visitors  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
me  rxponded.  There  are  among  the  pupils 
any  really  intelligent  children,  whose  prompt  and 
ivrcef  answers,  and  diligent  attention  to  their 
udies,  are  very  pleasant  to  visitors,  and  if  we 
D-iilrr  the  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
hich  most  of  them  have  to  contend  with, — igno- 
,nt  parents,  who  are  unable  to  assist  them  in 
teir  studies  at  home,  careless  and  illiterate  com- 
jinions,  and  the  weight  of  popularprejudice  against 
|e  colored  race,  we  must  admit  that  real  persist- 
\t  effort  has  been  exercised  by  the  more  advanced 
jirtion  of  the  scholars,  to  perform  what  they  have 
jready  accomplished,  and  the  habits  of  applica 
|)n  thus  acquired,  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  gooc 
iiit  in  future  years.  There  is  also  much  to  inter- 
it  the  visitor  in  the  youngest  class  of  scholars,  to 
jiom  the  first  rudiments  of  study  are  beinf  im 
j.rted.     A  number  of  these  are  learning  the  al 

iabet,  while  others  are  just  beginning  to  spell, 
d  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  the 
orts  of  these  young  children  to  master  their  sim- 
I  lessons.  Both  schools  will  be  found  open  from 
,iie  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  af- 
irnoon,  on  every  day  of  the  week,  except  First 
|d  Seventh  days. 

Application  having  been  made  by  several  young 
)men,  members  of  our  religious  Society,  for  the 
of  one  of  our  school-rooms  during  one  afternoon 
each  week,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  poor 
lite  girls  in  sewing  and  cutting  out  work,  the  priv- 
gc  was  granted  them,  it  being  understood  that 
3  applicants  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
eping  of  the  room  and  furniture.  The  upper 
am  is  occupied  by  them  for  the  purpose,  and 
ery  Fourth-day  afternoon  a  considerable  num- 
r  of  girls  receive  instruction  in  plain  sewing. 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
Managers, 

John  E.  Carter, 

Clerk. 
Twelfth  month  25th,  1S62. 


wise  he  will  become  in  the  conduct  of  his  outward 
life,  and  the  more  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of 
himself. — lieiivpls. 


Officers  of  the  Associaiio/i. 

Clerk. — ^VM.     Smedlev,    Jr.;      Ireasurer. 

XEL  Jenkins. 

M.a7iagei-s. — Israel  H.  Johnson ;  Mark  Balder- 
■n  ;  Jos.  S.  Elkinton  ;  Caleb  Wood  ;  John  M. 
etberill ;  Thomas  Elkinton  ;  Benjamin  H.  Pit- 
Id  ;  Jabez  Jenkins;  J.  Wistur  Evans;  John  E. 
irter;  John  B.  Garrett,  and  John  W.  Cadbury. 

A  holy  life  makes  a  man  wise  according  to  the 

?ine  wisdom,  and  wonderfully  enlarges  his  ex- 

rience ;  and  the  more  humble  his  spirit  is,  and 

more  subject  and  resigned  to  God,  the  more 


Strong  Characters. — Strength  of  character  con- 
sists of  two  things — power  of  will  and  power  of 
self-restraint.  It  requires  two  things,  therefore,  for 
its  existence — strong  feelings  and  strong  command 
over  them.  Now  it  is  here  we  make  a  great  mis- 
take ;  we  mistake  strong  feelings  for  strong 
character.  A  man  who  bears  all  before  him, 
before  whose  frown  domestics  tremble,  and  whose 
bursts  of  fury  make  the  children  of  the  house 
hold  quake — because  he  has  his  will  obeyed 
and  his  own  way  in  all  things,  we  c^ill  him  a  strong 
luan.  The  truth  is,  that  is  the  weak  man;  it  is 
his  passions  that  are  strong;  he,  mastered  by  them, 
is  weak.  You  must  measure  the  strength  of  a  man 
by  the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdues,  not  by 
the  power  of  those  which  subdue  him.  And  hence 
composure  is  very  often  the  highest  result  of  strength. 
Did  we  never  see  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  insult, 
and  only  grow  a  little  pale,  and  then  reply  quiet- 
ly ?  That  is  a  man  spiritually  strong.  Or  did  we 
er  see  a  man  in  anguish  stand,  as  if  carved  out 
of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself?  Or  one  bearing 
a  hopeless  daily  trial  remain  silent,  and  never  tell 
the  world  what  cankered  his  home  peace  ?  That 
trength.  He  who,  with  strong  passions,  re- 
mams  chaste;  he  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with 
Bianly  powers  of  indignation  in  him,  can  be  pro- 
voked, and  yet  restrain  himself,  and  forgive — those 
are  the  strong  men,  the  spiritual  heroes. — F.  W. 
Robertson. 


For  "  The  Friond." 

The  Eighth  Annnal  Kcport 
Of  the  Managers  of  the  Home  for  friendless  col- 
oured children,  is  now  given  with  feelings  of  satis- 
faction mingled  with  anxiety.  With  satisfactior 
that  another  year  of  usefulness  has  been  granted 
to  the  Institution,  and  with  some  anxiety  as  to  its 
future,  now  that  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  our  valued  matron,  Sarah  Luciani,  to 
whose  labours  it  was  so  deeply  indebted  ;  a  very 
sudden  stroke  of  death  during  her  brief  visit  to 
the  country  having  removed  her  from  the  post  she 
had  held  since  the  establishment  of  the  Home. 

During  the  whole  summer  of  18(52,  she  had 
remained  with  the  children  without  relaxation  of 
any  sort,  though  her  health  had  not  been  so  good 
as  in  former  years.  An  undefined  anxiety  arising 
apparently  from  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
affairs,  combined  with  the  exhibition  of  cruel  pre- 
judice against  the  people  of  color,  made  her  hesi- 
tate to  leave  her  charge.  She  put  aside  every 
entreaty  urged  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  city,  un- 
til after  the  fall  eluctions  had  taken  place,  when, 
her  mind  being  relieved  by  no  serious  outbreak 
having  occurred  against  the  coloured  people,  she 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  when  she  might 
take  some  rest;  our  excellent  teacher  having  re- 
sumed her  place,  and  a  faithful  sister  offered  to 
take  her  post. 

She  did  not  know  that  the  final  rest  was  so  near 
at  hand  ;  yet  some  indistinct  consciousness  perhaps 
of  the  great  change,  led  her  to  express  the  hope 
that  her  final  illness  might  not  be  one  that  would 
confine  her  to  her  bed,  and  to  say  but  a  short  time 
before  her  death—"  I  should  like  to  be  buried  in 

rural  place." 

So  sudden  was  the  close,  that  one  brief  prayer 
was  all  she  uttered.  She  expired  with  the  words, 
"Lord,  have  mercy  on  me!"  Ilcr  remains  lie 
buried  in  the  ancient  grave-yard  of  Cain  Meeting. 

These  details  will  interest  those  who  have  known 
the  daily  life  of  this  earnest  woman.    About  eleven 


years  ago,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  instruction  of 
a  number  of  coloured  children  iu  Bedford  street, 
taken  from  tlie  most  destitute  of  their  class  iu  that 
neighbourhood.  The  rent  of  the  room  was  paid 
by  the  Abolition  Society  ;  her  services  were  ren- 
dered for  a  very  small  eompensatiou. 

A  few  friends  became  interested  in  her  labours, 
and  shared  her  anxiety  to  find  a  home  for  some  of 
the  more  utterly  destitute  among  her  little  class  ; 
children  without  a  place  to  lay  their  heads  when 
night  came,  except  in  some  haunt  of  vice. 

For  these  she  laboured — and  in  time  others  were 
raised  up  to  do  what  she  could  not  do — provide  a 
home  for  them.  It  was  a  poor  place ;  yet  here 
when  she  was  made  its  matron,  she  exerted  that 
energy  and  practised  that  economy  which  made 
the  small  means  entrusted  to  her  care,  go  so  far  in 
providing  comfort  and  plenty  for  the  destitute. 

She  shrunk  from  no  exertion ;  she  declined  no 

labour  however  repulsive,  which  was  necessary  for 

the    relief   of   these    neglected   children.     Surely 

the  blessing  of  Ilim  that  was  ready  to  perish," 

has  come  upon  her,  and  we  may  reverently  believe 

her  record  is  on  high." 

During  1862,  19  children  were  admitted  into 
the  Home,  and  10  were  placed  out.  Eleven  re- 
main at  this  time.  Three  of  the.sc  were  brought 
by  the  police  and  rescued  from  circumstances  of 
great  misery.  112  children  have  attended  the 
school,  though  52  only  are  on  the  roll,  the  attend- 
ance being  irregular.  The  school  is  in  good  order, 
the  children  showing  much  interest,  and  many  im- 
proving rapidly.  37  of  the  children  partook  of 
the  annual  dinner  with  great  pleasure.  Not  only 
did  these  enjoy  the  plentiful  repast,  but  several 
dinners  were  sent  out  to  those  who  could  not  come. 
One  little  fellow  asked  for  a  piece  of  chicken  for 
his  .sick  brother  who  has  since  died,  but  was  then 
able  to  enjoy  the  treat  his  brother's  thoughtfulness 
obtained  for  him. 

We  trust  our  country  friends  will  remember  how 
much  good  they  may  do  by  contributing  vegetables, 
apples,  etc.  Our  resources  are  small,  unless 
those  interested  in  the  friendless  coloured  child 
will  contribute  from  their  abundance  to  his  support. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  second-hand  clothing 
or  shoes  at  the  Home,  708  Lombard  street,  which 
is  now  temporarily  under  the  care  of  E.  Flannigan, 
the  sister  of  Sarah  Luciani. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense,  the 
report  is  not  published  this  year  as  usual ;  hence 
all  detail  of  subscriptions  and  donations  is  nuces- 
sanly  omitted,  but  we  return  grateful  thanks  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  aided  us. 

E.  G.  Collins,  Secretary. 

First  mo.  6lh,  18C3. 

Statement  of  Treasurer. 


Subscriptions  and  donations. 

.     $32.5  75 

Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 

75   00 

Interest  on  City  Loan, 

28  50 

Articles  sold,     .... 

8  29 

Western  Saving  Fund  (drawn  out,) 

.       400  00 

Balance  from  last  year's  account. 

.        1.50  75 

S988  29 

Expenditures. 

For  house  expenses. 

.     S436  93 

Matron's  and  Teachers'  Salaries, 

.       21G  50 

Shoes  and  Medicines, 

22  22 

Coal, 

64  25 

Ground-rent,  Water-rent,  State  tax. 

30   81 

Plumbing,  Stoves,  Printing, 

30  74 

Western  Saving  Fund  Deposit,    . 

80  00 

Balance  on  hand, 

.        100  84 

$988  29 

S.  W.  Cope, 

Treasurif. 
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ZION. 

;  spnken   of  tbee,  oh,  City  of  God." 


Psalm,  Ixxxvii.  3. 
Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken, 

Zion,  city  of  our  God  ! 
He,  whose  word  cannot  be  broken. 

Formed  thee  for  His  own  abode. 
On  the  Rock  of  Ages  founded. 

What  can  shake  thy  sure  repose  ? 
With  salvation's  walls  surrounded. 

Thou  mayst  smile  at  all  thy  foes. 


See  the  streams  of  living  waters. 

Springing  from  eternal  love. 
Well  supply  thy  sons  and  daughters, 

And  all  fear  of  want  remove  : — 
Who  can  faint  while  such  a  river. 

Ever  flows  their  thirst  t'  assuage? 
Grace,  which  like  the  Lord,  the  giver, 

JS'evcr  fails  from  age  to  age. 

Round  each  habitation  hovering. 

See  the  cloud  and  fire  appear  ! 
For  a  glory  and  a  covering. 

Showing  that  the  Lord  is  near: 
Thus  deriving  from  their  banner, 

Light  by  night,  and  shade  by  day, 
Safe  they  feed  upon  the  manna. 

Which  he  gives  them  when  they  pray. 

Blest  inhabitants  of  Zion, 

Washed  in  the  Redeemer's  blood  ! 
Jesus,  whom  their  souls  rely  on. 

Makes  them  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
'Tis  his  love  his  people  raises. 

Over  self  to  reign  as  kings. 
And.  as  priests  his  solemn  praises. 

Each,  for  a  thank  offering,  brings. 

Saviour,  if  of  Zion's  city, 

I,  through  grace,  a  member  am  ; 
Let  the  world  deride  or  pity, 

I  will  glory  in  thy  name. 
Fading  is  the  worldling's  pleasure. 

All  his  boasted  pomp  and  show  ; 
Solid  joys  and  lasting  treasure. 

None  but  Zion's  children  know. — • 


REPLY   TO  "NO   SECTS 
No  sects  are  in  heaven — 'tis  true,  it  is  true — 
The  soul  that  comes  thither  is  fashioned  anew, 
And  the  terms  whereby  any  attain  that  blest  place 
Is  the  mercy  of  God  and  His  sovereign  grace — 
The  abyss  of  death  is  not  passed  indeed, 
By  baptismal  font,  or  book,  or  creed. 

There's  no  clothing  in  heaven,  and  yet  it  is  clear. 
That  mortals  must  clolhe  themselves  decently  hore — 
There's  no  cross  in  that  world — and  yet  we  all  know, 
Tliat  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  sure  one  below  ; 
For  none  ever  reached  the  celestial  abode. 
Who  refused  the  chastisement  he  found  on  his  road. 

Our  blessed  High  Priest  who  arose  from  the  dead. 
While  lie  journeyed  on  earth  had  no  place  for  His  head 
None  bore  His  reproaches,  all  slirunk  from  His  shame. 
His  visage  was  marred,  and  rejected  His  name — 
And  it  ever  must  be  that  His  chosen  and  true, 
Must  tread  the  same  path  lie  thus  brought  to  their  view 

The  Holy  Redeemer  has  given  His  call. 
Not  to  this  one,  or  that  one,  but  freely  to  all — 
Yet  it  is  not  declared  that  the  highway  He  cast — 
Which  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  glory  at  last. 
Consists  in  our  clothing — our  eating  of  meat — 
In  our  wearing  of  this,  or  refusing  to  eat — 

Yet  the  Lamb  without  spot  who  fulfilled  the  great  plan. 

Of  saving  the  souls  of  regenerate  man. 

Wore  a  plain  seamless  garment,  'twas  woven  throughout. 

It  was  homely  and  simple  there  is  not  a  doubt — 

And  His  faithful  Apostle,  magnanimous  Paul, 

Has  shown  how  ;ar  dress  is  becoming  to  all. 

If  Christ  in  His  mercy  has  called  me  away, 
F'rom  the  court  only  outward— in  secret  to  pray. 
Let  me  dare  not  to  think  1  may  turn  from  the  call. 
Or  suppose  that  one  path  is  intended  for  all, 
Lest  while  I  refuse  to  be  singular  here. 
My  title  t^  heaven  may  never  be  clear. 


The  Roman,  and  Grecian,  the  Parthian  and  Mede, 
May  worship  in  spirit  though  differing  in  creed— 
And  those  who  the  pride  of  this  life  have  denied. 
In  the  land  of  the  blessed  may  "  walk  side  by  side  ; 
But  none  ever  put  Jesus'  righteousness  on. 
Who  was  not  unclothed  of  all  good  of  his  own. 

While  Paul  at  Ephesus  eneounters  the  beast. 
He  calls  John  the  beloved,  to  serve  at  a  feast. 
And  if  at  His  call  we  are  serving  aright — 
We  shall  through  His  mercy  walk  with  Him  in  wh 
No  sects  are  in  heaven — but  not  one  is  there. 
Who  has  not  the  white  linen  raiment  to  wear. 


Pennsylvania  Anthracite. — The  annual  tables 
of  the  coal  trade  show  the  amount  mined  and  sent 
to  market  during  the  year  1862  to  be  8,270,151 
tons.  Tlie  progressive  development  of  the  business 
which  had  its  beginning  in  1820,  is  well  shown  by 
comparing  the  shipments  at  intervals  of  every  five 
years.     Thus  in 

1820  the  quantity  shipped,  was  365 


1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 


34,893 

174,764 

560,758 

865,314 

2,023,053 

3,332,604 

6,626,288 

8,450,053 


Although  the  natural  tendency  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand, has  been  somewhat  checked  the  past  two 
years,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
coal  trade  must  go  on  steadily  increasing  for  many 
years  to  come,  unless  calamities  arise  even  greater 
than  have  yet  befallen  the  country. 


Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

(CoutiDUed  from  page  13U.) 

"  Fifth  month  19th,  1781.  Mental  prayer  and 
reading  the  holy  scriptures  have  of  late  been 
practised;  it  is  true  that  the  bare  "letter  killeth," 
but  a  diligent,  and  I  think  almost  a  daily,  atten- 
tion to  these  sacred  records  is  the  duty  of  all ;  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  immediate  satisfaction  and 

sensible  comfort,  neither  with  a  view  of  laying  up;  my  judgment,  that  the  circulating  of  reports,  whic 
any  stock  in  our  memory,  but  in  a  dependence  oniin  any  wise,  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate  othei 
the  Spirit  that  quickeueth.  The  ministers  in  our  is  inconsistent  with  our  christian  duty  ;  the  morl 
Society  are  particularly  recommended  to  be  con-  j  tying  our  natural  propensities,  in  that  respect, 
versant  in  them,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting— 1702  and  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  ai 
1706.  Nevertheless  they  ought  to  have  no  treasury  compatible  with  his  spirit  and  precepts.  Gres 
but  the  Divine  gift, — '  the  well  of  water  springing  indeed,  even  in  this  particular,  is  the  prevalence 


but  in  such  sittings  words  have  been  expected,  and) 
they  have  been,  perhaps,  too  frequently  uttered  it  i 
a  customary  manner  amongst  us,  as  well  as  others ' 
"  13th.  Unprofitable  disputations  grievousljl 
prevailed;  we  should  never  speak  anything  buij 
truth  ;  and  frequently  no  advantage  accrues  froni 
speaking  of  what  we  most  firmly  believe  to  be  thd 
truth;  speaking  often  is  folly,  when  in  silena! 
there  is  strength."  | 

"  26th.  Before  dinner,  in  Morgan's  Walk,  witl( 
feebleness,  and  amidst  interruptions,  these  ejaculaj 
tions  were  inwardly  uttered  ;  Lord,  sanctify ;  puj 
rify;  that  I  may  be  perfected  in  holiness,  accord] 
ing  to  the  measure  of  my  faith  in  Christ  I  Thin 
day  and  yesterday  have  been  spent  pretty  satisf'acj 
torily,  although  not  without  defects.  In  the  mids; 
of  bodily  and  mental  pain,  may  my  looking  bl 
more  and  more  unto  Him  who  was  made  perfecl 
through  sufferings  ;  not  as  to  the  purity  of  his  ow;i 
nature,  for  he  was  the  immaculate  Lamb  who  kneil 
no  sin,  but  in  respect  to  the  appointments  and  desj 
ignations  of  the  Father,  for  the  redemption  of  maoj 
kind  through  him,  and  that  he  might  he  the  motj 
gloriously  opened  as  a  fountain,  not  only  to  thj 
house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalen 
but  to  the  whole  race  of  Adam,  for  sin  and  ui 
clean  c 

"Eighth  month  31st,  1781.  After  a  deeplj 
exercising  night,  in  which  the  alarm  of  death 
as  loud  within  as  the  tempest  without,  I  wrote  oi 
a  fresh  copy  of  my  will,  which  I  design 
speedily  executed.  1  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  bn 
many  backslidings  bitterly  to  bewail;  neverthele& 
since  I  have  possessed  some  outward  substance,  ■ 
have  been  desirous  to  expend  it  in  the  most  equ 
table  manner  I  could,  and  that  my  fellow-creature 
both  professor  and  profane,  might  partake  of  tl 
benefit;  and  my  own  reputation,  as  an  individua 
hath  been  pretty  much  absorbed  in  the  considers 
tion  of  my  religious  profession,  that  none  mig! 
have  any  cause  to  reproach  the  blessed  Truth,  t 
having  a  narrow,  illiberal,  and  selfish  tendency.'- 
"Ninth  month  14th,  1781.     It  hath  long  bet 


up  into  everlasting  life.'  " 

28th.  In  a  meeting  for  discipline,  I  sat  in 
pain  and  bowedness  of  spirit,  under  a  sense  of 
formality  and  libertinism  being  too  prevalent  in  our 
society,  some  resting  too  much  at  ease  in  the  form, 
and  a  pretty  punctual  compliance  with  it;  an<l 
others  trampling  on  the  Witness  in  themselves,  and 
the  precious  testimonies  of  Truth, 
speccb,  behaviour,  and  apparel;  esteeming  them 
little  things,  or  the  productions  of  enthusiasm. 
Thus  hath  the  outward  court  been  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  gentiles.  Instead  of  an  inquiry,  '  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved,'  a  language  hath  been 
substituted  by  the  formalist  and  libertine  :  '  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are 
these;  what  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink, 
and  where-withal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 

"  Seventh  mouth  1st,  1781.  Our  worthy  friend 
Sarah  Crawley,  of  Hitchin,  attended  both  meetings. 
In  the  evening,  our  friend  W.  S.  of  this  town,  very 
suddenly  departed  this  life.  I  attended  his  fune- 
ral, which  was  large,  on  the  8th.  When  I  heard 
of  his  decease,  he  having  been  for  some  months  in- 
disposed, I  became  doubtful  whether  I  had  not 
been  deficient  in  the  visiting  of  him,  and  waiting 
for  the  renewal  of  Divine  help  and  counsel.  It  is 
certainly  a  duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  sit  with  them; 


the  law  in  the  members  against  that  of  the  min 
and  of  corrupt  propensity  over  a  more  rightly  l" 
formed  judgment." 

"  Eleventh  month  20th,  1781.  Myself  and  w 
dined  at  Youugsbury;  after  dinner  I  had  soi 
discourse  with  D.  Barclay  concerning  that  excelle 
man  and  skilful  minister  of  Christ,  his  grandfathe 
in  respect  to 'and  the  elaborate  Apology  he  wrote  for  the  tr 
Christian  Divinity  :  his  memory  I  much  esteem,  f 
the  evangelical  testimonies  contained  in  that  woi 
and  the  distinctions  between  the  doctrines  of  trut 
and  Calvinistical  and  Pelagian  errors.  May  noi 
professing  with  us,  forsake  '  the  fountain  of  livu 
waters,'  who  thus  speaketh ;  '  If  any  man  is  athir 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,'  and  turn  asi 
to  the  corrupted  channels  of  carnal  reason 
creaturcly  power ;  for  if  so,  '  the  strong  shall  be 
tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark,'  when  the  Lc 
shall  shake  terribly  the  earth,  and  exalt  his  OD 
begotten  Sou,  as  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  s 
'stronghold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.'" 

"  25th.  '  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord 
all  his  benefits?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvatl 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  In  an  : 
troversion  of  the  heart  to  God,  in  mental  suppU< 
tion,  and  the  breatning  of  the  Spirit,  which  '  mi 
eth  intercession  with  groaniugs  which  caoDot 
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ttercd,'  consists  the  essence  of  all  acccptabli 
raycr  and  praise." 

"Twelfth  month  23rd,  1781.  I  was  desirous 
f  attending  the  Quarterly  nieetiug  at  Hartford, 
at  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  going 
lither  until  this  day.  On  the  journey,  I  was  fa" 
Dured  with  some  renewed  convictions  of  the  benc- 
t  and  excellence  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  ii 
:nce ;  in  it  consists  the  very  essence  and  marrow 
f  prayer,  of  which,  words  the  most  fitly  spoken, 
re  only  a  signification.  Upon  a  mature  investi 
ition  of  the  New  Testament,  I  can  perceive  no 
)ligation  on  believers  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
oek.  By  Divine  direction,  the  seventh  was  or- 
lined  as  a  sabbath  to  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
whilst  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing,'  and 
le  transgressors  of  the  divine  command  wore  to 
)  judged  with  a  legal  and  rigorous  severity:  but 
ben  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh,'  and  magnified  as 
le  glorious  rest  and  hiding-place  of  his  people,  we 
id  the  apostle  Paul  contending  for  the  liberty  of 
e  gospel,  and  prohibiting  the  saints  in  Christ  Je- 
s  from  judging  one  another,  in  respect  of  an  holy 
ly,  or  the  new  moon  or  the  Sabbath  days  ;  which, 
ys  he,  '  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the 
idy  is  of  Christ.'  Nevertheless  I  greatly  disap 
ove  of  travelling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to 
e  neglecting  of  our  religious  assemblies  for  divine 
>rship ;  it  being  highly  conducive  to  a  proper 
■charge  both  of  divine  and  moral  duties,  that  one 
y  in  the  seven  should  be  peculiarly  appropriated 

sacred  purposes.'' 

"First  month  1st,  1782.  This  day  we  made  a 
fist,  consistent  with  our  Lord's  direction  :  although 
t  in  every  respect  literally  so  ;  I  would  maintain 
tepirit  of  hospitality  and  becoming  liberality  to- 
lirds  all,  but  the  feasts  of  our  Lord's  institution 
|je  the  most  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  desirous 
i  being  his  disciples  " 

li"  Second  month  6th,  1782.  Unprofitable  dis- 
burse prevailed.  '  The  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil, 
^11  of  deadly  poison,  which  no  man  can  tame.' 
,("  11th.  As  my  fathers  were,  so  am  I,  a  sojour- 
«r  here,  and  my  days  are  passing  over  more 
Biftly  than  a  weaver's  shuttle  ;  '  this  is  my  infir- 
jty,  but  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right 
nd  of  the  Most  High,'  his  wonders  which  have 
en  of  old  ;  '  and  Him  who  is  an  high  priest  for 
Br,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;'  in  whom 
eath  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  May  my  de- 
ie  and  hope  of  salvation  be  in  him,  although  I 
Ri  a  dwarf  in  Israel,  and  far  short  of  having  at- 
Ined  a  proper  growth,  in  the  '  measure  of  the 
future  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.'  " 
ll"  Third  month  31st,  1782.     It  is  written  in  the 

Iipture,  '  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
rist  depart  from  iniquity.'  How  few  among  the 
■ious  sects  in  Christendom  are  concerned  in 
irt  so  to  do  I  Notwithstanding  their  appointed 
ts  and  feasts,  their  loud  boastings  of  juslifica- 
ftn  by  Christ,  and  pompous  praise  of  virtue  and 
fjiral  rectitude,  in  their  hearts  they  regard  in- 

^ity. 

I  "Fourth   month  5th,  1782.     Walking  in  the 

ange,  and  parts  adjacent,  and  reviewing  scenes 

places  with   which  I  had  been  acquainted  in 

ly  youth,  1   became    profitably  recollected  in 

fit,  in  a  sense  of  the  promised  Seed,  by  whose 

Idiatorial  influence  I  have  been  preserved  to  this 

when  many  of  my  contemporaries  are  unal- 

ably  stationed   in    recions   unexplorable  by  us 

J  on  this  side  Jordan.     May  I,  together 

h  many  brethren,  be  concerned,  a.s  at  the  elev- 

h  hour  of  the  day,  with  much  spiritual  travail 

1  great  searchiugs  of  heart,  to  seek,  as  treasure 

in  a  field,  'Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,' 

0  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 


again  for  our  justification;'  being  according  to  the 
flesh  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  but  who  is  Cod  over 
all  blessed  forever.  And  as  our  ancient  friend, 
George  Fox,  used  to  testify  concerning  him,  '  Christ 
Jesus  the  true  seed,  both  in  the  male  and  female  ! 
the  head  of  the  body,  the  church !'  " 
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For  "  The  Friond." 

of    the   Weather    in   Iowa,  for    Twelfth 
mouth,  1S62. 

Having  been  interested  in  comparing  the  review 
of  the  weather  in  Pennsylvania  for  Eleventh  mo., 
published  in  "  The  Friend,"  with  some  account  of 
the  same  during  the  same  time,  kept  in  Cedar 
County,  Iowa,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  a 
similar  opportunity  might  also  interest  others, 
which  is  my  principal  object  in  offering  the  follow- 
ing. 

The  first  ten  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear 
and  the  wind  generally  from  the  westward  ;  the 
temperature  and  altitude  of  barometer  during  that 
time  was  not  noted  suflicieutly  accurate  to  warrant 
a  place  in  the  table  below.  I  intend  more  accu- 
racy during  the  present  month.  On  the  first 
eight  mornings  early,  mercury  ranged  frem  20° 
above  to  2°  below  zero.  The  9th  and  10th  were 
quite  warm  for  the  season,  mercury  rising  at  noon 
on  the  9th  to  44°,  and  on  the  10th  to  58°.  The 
barometer  up  to  this  time,  varied  but  little  from 
29.25.  The  11th  was  cloudy,  and  temperature 
about  44°,  with  an  east  wind,  and  barometer  fall- 
ing; rained  moderately  all  day  on  the  12th,  and 
again  on  the  23rd  ;  no  fall  of  snow  during  the 
month,  and  none  yet  this  winter,  except  one  or  two 
light  snows  in  the  Eleventh  month,  which  soon  dis 
appeared.  j^^  p 

tipriugdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa, 

First  month  1st,  1863. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Editor  :  — 

I  send  the  following  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  a  dear  friend,  visiting  Europe  some- 
time since,  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  if  thought 
suitable.  Written  for  a  home  circle  in  the  haste  and 
absence  of  care,  incident  to  the  crowded  time  of  a 
tourist,  they  may  be  of  little  value  to  the  general 
reader,  but  the  glimpses  they  give  of  scenes  in  other 
lands,  seen  through  a  fresh  medium,  may  afibrd 
some  interest  to  the  younger  readers  of  the  journal, 
and  I  therefore  tran.scribe  them,  having  on  this 
ground  obtained  the  consent  of  their  author. 


"  GLIJIPSES"  OF    THE    OCEAN. 
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*  *  Some  fifteen  miles  outside  the 
capes  the  pilot  left  us,  bearing  with  him  our  cape  j 
'etters,  and  all  worth  noting,  up  to  this  date. 
Good  riddance!'  said  the  captain,  almost  be-' 
fore  he  was  out  of  hearing.     The  steam  tugs   alsoj 


were  soon  after  dispatched,  which  ho  seemed  equal- 
ly glad  to  get  rid  of;  then  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity the  yards  were  strung  with  sailor.s,  and  all 
the  sails  were  set.  And  now  we  are  rapidly  los- 
ing sight  of  land  ;  the  wind  has  risen,  and  with 
the  increased  rolling  of  the  ship  we  are  as  rapidly 
losing  command  of  our  equilibrium.  *  *  *  • 
To  those  not  having  a  true  love  of  the  ocean,  or 
who  suflfer  under  that  bane  of  all  enjoyment  on  a 
sea  voyage,  sea  sickness,  four  weeks  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  is  probably  monotonous  and  wearisome,  bul 
for  many  who  escape  the  above  named  misery, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  my  favoured  case — the 
ocean  has  a  peculiar  and  ceaseless  charm.  There 
is  also  much  interest  in  observing  the  grace  and 
regal  dignity  in  the  motions  of  the  stately  ship,  and 
the  operations  of  captain  and  crew,  in  their  ap- 
parent perfect  command  of  her,  with  the  numerous 
little  incidents  from  day  to  day,  many  of  them  pe- 
culiar to  the  life  they  lead,  and  novel  to  us.  So 
that,  though  there  arc  but  six  first-cabin  passengers 
beside  ourselves,  I  think  I  need  anticipate  no  weary 
days.  Few  of  us  indeed,  I  believe,  under  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  but  may  find  ample  sources  of 
interest,  '  if  but  our  watchful  eyes  would  seek 
them'  in  the  incidents,  the  blessings,  the  '  beauty 
all  around  our  paths.'      *     #     *     * 

" strong  south  easter,  promising  a 

gale  to  night.  Our  noble  vessel  is  under  full  sail, 
pitching  and  tossing  from  bow  to  stern,  and  at  the 
same  time  rolling  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  is 
impo.ssibic  to  stand  for  an  instant  without  '  holding 
on,'  and  even  the  captain  and  crew  are  reeling 
I  about  like  drunken  men.  How  grand,  how  aw- 
fully beautiful  is  the  inky  sea  with  its  loam  crowned, 
towering  billows.  The  whole  ocean  seems  to  me 
like  a  vast  basin,  filled,  as  basin  never  yet  was 
filled,  not  level  with  the  brim,  but  with  a  wonder 
of  waters,  capable  of  flowing  up  as  well  as  down, 
there  remaining,  deep,  massive,  and  as  if  our  ship 
were  tossing  in  the  hollow  of  it,  the  huge  billows, 
half  mast  high,  rushing  ever  down  its  sides,  and 
seeming  as  if  they  must  inevitably  engulph  us  ; 
but  suddenly  they  sink,  almost  softly,  when  they 
near  the  hull  of  this,  our  present  home — one  of  tho 
most  majestic  of  man's  architectual  triumphs — as 
she  sits  apparently  as  lightly  on  the  water,  as  the 
little  stormy  petrels,  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
when  occasionally  they  rest  from  their  almost  un- 
ceasing flight.  Gracefully  she  mounts  the  next^ 
bounds  to  the  brink  of  the  mighty  basin, — and  lol 
her  bowsprit  already  pierces  the  sky  !  will  she  leap 
the  verge  ?  and  plunge — where  ?  into  illimitable 
space  beyond  '{  it  was  but  a  moments'  thought ; 
back  she  sinks  into  the  vortex,  there  to  encounter 
another  rushing  pile  of  waters  with  such  force  she 
cannot  at  once  rebound,  and  with  the  shock  she 
trembles  throughout  as  a  very  little  thing !  And 
such  she  truly  is  !  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
this  '  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
glasses  itself  in  tempests.'  And  this  deep,  awful 
asin,  wherein  she  now  safely  rocks  amid  the  rush 
and  clash  of  these  armies  of  wild  dark  waves,  is  it 
not  as  the  hollow  of'  His  hand  who  taketh  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing!'  And  thus,  oh  thus, 
may  we  trust  we  are  in  his  keeping  here,  as 
on  land  where  no  danger  seemeth  ! 

" ,  Oh  what   a  night  was  last  I  not 

that  I  really  felt  alarmed,  nor  did  I  even  rise  from 
my  berth  to  inflate  our  life  preservers,  which  I  had 
intended  always  to  do  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  done.  But  I  did  feel,  I 
trust,  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  our  utter  help- 
lessness, and  dependence  on  the  merciful  protec- 
tion of  an  overruling  Providence.  The  wholo 
night  through  was  the  wind  bellowing  in  tho  sails 
almost  like  the  explosion  of  artillery,  in  grand  con- 
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cert  with  the  dee  p  bass  of  the  never  ceasing  dash  morning  till  night,  and  we  never  witness  an  act  of  [pitches  and  rolls  like  a  log ;  the  dark  sky  abov 
and  roar  of  the  waves ;  sometimes  attended  by  a  disobedience,  or  a  peevish  look  or  tone.  Not  that  the  darkir  waters  raging  all  around  him.  Ad 
fearful  rushing  and  clashing  sound,  as  though  the 'be  is  dull,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  an  uncom- 1  now  they  come,  the  huge,  black  waves,  l;ke  wa 
vessel  must  be  engulphed,  while  she  creaked  and  i  mouly  bright  boy.  Not  understanding  English  he  j  steeds  with  flowing  manes,  and  "necks  clothe 
groaned  with  the  strain,  as  if  her  timbers  all 'can  talk  but  little  to  any  but  his  parents,  and  his 'with  thunder,"  rushing  to  battle  !  Will  they  spen 
around  my  head  might  be  splitting  asunder.  Then  mother  being  generally  sick  in  her  berth,  he  is  de-  j  their  power  upon  our  frail  bark,  and  lay  her  pro 
■  •  ""  ■'       pendent  on  no  one,  but  is  ever  entertaining  himself  trate,   helpless?     No!  they  fall,    and   softly  sin 

aited     sources     of   amusement 


would  come  a  tremendous  thump,  I  know  no  other 
word  to  express  it,  as  from  some  solid  body  as  heavy 
as  the  ship,  which  made  her  shudder  from  end  toend. 
All  this,  accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  captain 
and  mates,  the  tramp  of  the  heavy  footed  sailors, 
immediately  above  on  the  wooden  deck — sounding 
as  if  a  drove  of  oxeu  might  be  about  breaking 
through  on  our  devoted  heads — with  their  long 
drawn  '  Oh  ho  !'  '  Haw  ye  !'  kc,  as  they  were 
ever  making  some  change  in  the  rigging,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  sleep  was  banished  from  our  eyes. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  incomparable  bodily  sensa- 
tions we  were  passing  through  while  laboriously 
holding  on  to  the  berth,  to  avoid  the  rather  less 
desirable  alternative  of  being  tossed  out  upon  the 
floor.  The  extraordinary  rolling  and  plunging 
made  one  feel  as  in  a  delirium ;  from  side  to 
side,  up  and  down  :  now  my  couch,  which  was 
anything  but  one  of  repose,  seemed  suddenly  to 
sink  from  under  me,  leaving  me  suspended  in  air ; 
then,  if  I  might  credit  the  evidence  of  my  sensa- 
tions, I  was  whirling  round  and  round.  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  sensa 
tions  of  a  bird  perched  on  the  outermost  twigofa  tree 
during  a  gale.  This  morning  the  captain  acknowl- 
edged we  had  a  heavy  gale  during  the  night.  But, 
'  were  in  no  danger,  no  more  than  on  laud  ;  not  so 
much  madam,  for  such  a  gale  would  have  blown 
the  roof  off  your  house.  Give  me  plenty  of  .sea 
room,  and  I  fear  no  storm  in  such  a  ship  as  this.' 

" ,  To  day  is  perfectly  lovely.     How 

gloriously  beautiful  is  the  ocean,  its  heaving,  toss- 
ing, ever  restless  waves!  No  longer  black,  neither 
its  wonted  green,  nor  yet  any  blue  I  have  ever 
seen  in  sky,  or  any  other  water  :  as  true  as  the 
brightest  cerulean,  but  deep,  dark,  intensely  rich. 
And  that  broad  dazzling  path  of  the  sun,  from  the 
horizon  to  our  very  feet,  burnished  silver '!  No  !  I 
may  not  compare  any  thing  earthly  with  its  splen- 
dour. With  truth  for  once,  may  I  use  the  trite 
expression,  an  '  ocean'  of  enjoyment  have  I  here 
of  which  I  never  weary. 

"  Many  other  pleasant  sources  of  true  enjoyment 
in  this,  our  life  at  sea,  of  which  I  might  speak 
— whether  reading,  writing,  watching  the  sports 
of  various  fishes  and  birds,  the  little  stormy  petrels, 
now  darting  hither  and  thither  through  the  air, 
now,  when  weary,  resting  on  the  dancing  billows 
80  far,  far  away  from  most  of  their  feathered  kind  ; 
the  beautiful  brilliant  naijjilus  sailing  there  too, 
splendid  gems  are  they,  set  in  the  dark  waves, 
white  coronal,  &c., — you  can  imagine  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you.  But  will  you  have  quite  a  different 
sketch?  For  see,  here  now  comes  smiling  towards 
me,  in  the  person  of  one  of  our  fellow  voyagers, 
another  daily  source  of  pleasure,  of  which  I  may 
also  say,  I  never  weary.  With  what  a  charm  some 
circumstances  are  invested,  which  is  due  in  part  to 
the  rare  time  and  place  in  which  we  meet  them. 
Thus,  one  of  the  passengers,  a  lovely  little  fair 
blue  eyed  French  boy,  about  four  years  old,  the 
very  embodiment  of  content  and  quiet  happiness, 
might  banish  mere  ennui  or  weariness  from  almost 
any  heart.  His  very  presence  seems  like  the  song 
of  birds,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers 

"  Telling  tlie  home-sicli  mariuer  of  the  shore" — 
and  making  him  almost 

"  deem, 
He  hears  the  rustlii  g  Ual'and  ruuniiig  stream. " 
Dear  little  Leon !  he  is  about  and  among  us  from 


with  his  very  limitea  sources 
Yet  his  sometimes  earnest,  wistful  look  betrays 
pent  up  boyish  thoughts,  that  would  fain  have 
vent;  as  when  trotting  up  to  me  just  now,  that 
bright  smile  is  brim  full  of  something  claiming 
sympathy  ;  it  cannot  be  restrained  ;  '  Parlez  vous 
Anwlais,  madame  ?"Oui,' '  Ah  vous  parlez  Francois ! ' 
'  Non,  mon  cbere  petit  garcon,  je  ne  parle  pas  Fran- 
cois.' But  having  spoken  a  few  words,  it  is  difl[i- 
cult  for  him  to  believe  I  cannot  understand  him, 
he  prattles  on,  I  nod  and  smile,  and  this  is  our 
conversation.  It  is  a  delight  and  occasions  many 
a  laugh  to  all  to  see  his  gambols  with  a  huge  St. 
Bernard's  pup,  half  as  big  again  as  himself,  a  very 
small,  beautiful  black  spaniel,  his  own  pet,  and  a 
piece  of  rope.  With  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  down 
they  all  come  together,  tangled  in  a  heap  with  the 
rope,  then  up  springing  again  nearly  as  quickly  as 
the  dogs,  with  a  merry  laugh,  talking  to  them  in 
French  the  while,  he  is  ofi'  for  another  frolic  and 
scramble.  What  a  spirited,  lovely  picture  they 
make  !  Ali,  the  tiny  black  spaniel,  with  his  glossy, 
waving  hair,  and  long  silken  ears,  in  the  arms  ot 
the  fair  little  immortal,  to  whom  he  has  rushed  for 
protection  from  the  sometimes  too  rough  frolicking 
of  Swisse,  the  great,  good  natured  pup,  a  noble  look- 
ing fellow  as  he  stands  near,  gazing  wistfully  at  his 
companions  :  he  gets  into  a  kind  of  extacy  over  his 
little  plaything,  a  mere  foot  ball  for  his  paw,  and 
is  lon«iniT  for  another  romp.  Leon  is  never  bois- 
terous or  obtrusive  in  his  mirth,  and  is  withal,  a 
grave,  thoughtful  looking  little  fellow,  excepting 
when  he  occasionally  rings  out  a  merry  peal  of  un- 
controllable laughter,  which  is  as  the  music  of 
sweet  bells  above  the  dash  of  the  ocean.  Scin 
tillations  they  seem,  from  the  perpetual  sunshine 
of  his  happy  spirit,  while  his  gentle  smile,  more 


under  her  keel,  their  dark  crests  breaking 
gleaming  white  foam  the  while — softly  as  a  graci 
ful  Ethiop  maiden,  her  face  radiant  with  smile 
might  curtesy  at  the  feet  of  a  child  upon  whom  sb, 
had  rushed  with  mock  violence  to  alarm:  am 
again  and  again,  as  the  threatening  billows  thi 
sink  away  at  our  feet,  can,  I  almost  fancy,  I  heai 
in  their  murmur,  "  I  only  did  it  to  frighten  you! 
This  appearance,  when  looking  down  upon  tb' 
water,  of  the  tierce  waves  gently  falling  under  th' 
vessel's  keel,  occasioned  by  her  so  quickly 
lightly  rising  upon  them,  is  a  peculiar  and  intei 
esting  feature  to  me. 

" Beautiful  day.  But  old  ocean  bein 

very  much  wrought  up  by  the  prevalence  of  hig 
winds   for  many  hoars,  we  may  not — as  many  i 
us  have  found  to  our  sudden  and  rather  dreiiclie 
discomfiture — with     impunity,     approach     wifbi 
reach   of  his    arms,   even  while    at  play ;   huvi 
been  rather  unceremoniously  swept  from  the  dc 
by   his    majesty   to    more    lowly,   less   presumin 
quarters.     But    making    a   merit   of  necessity 
have,  in  spite  of  his  thus  spurning  us  and  wa^hin 
us  from   before  him  like  grains  of  sand,  enj^je 
him  to  the  full  :   seated  or  propped  on  the  back  i 
the  lounge  at  the  stern-windows,  I  have  had  a  tir 
opportunity,  which    otherwise   I    might   not   ha\ 
sought,  of  gazing  from  quite  a  new  point  of  vie\ 
upon    his    sublime   waste   of   waters.     While   tl 
vision   is   thus   more  on  a  line  with  the 
the  ocean,  the  waves  look  more  towering  high  tha. 
when   on   deck,  and    the    distant,  paler-hued  se' 
near  the  horizon,  with   often   a  broad  belt  of  st 
above,  forms  a  fine  back-ground.     The  sun  is  i 
and  anon  breaking  through  heavy  masses  of  cloud 
and  brilliantly  lighting  up  far-off  portions  of  tl- 
sea   which   appear — oh,  what   can   I  say  ! 


ke  the  tender  moonliiiht,  is  ever  ready  from  his! some  subterraneous  action  might  have  been  bea 
loving  heart,  for  all  who  kindly  notice  him.  Last  jing  up  to  its  surface,  a  vast  volume,  a  lake  of  liqu 
evening,  weary  perhaps,  of  his  almost  uninterrupted 
trot  throughout  the  day,  and  many  a  '  rough  and 
tumble'  on  the  hard  deck  with  his  favourites,  he 
devised  for  himself  a  new  entertainment.  Mount- 
ing the  top  of  one  of  the  companion  ways  for  a 
rostrum,  he  thence  delivered  a  long  oration,  for  the 
benefit,   apparently,   of  some   steerage  passen; 


er,  whose  dazzling,  surging  billows  can  be  di 
tinctly  seen  even  from  afar,  where  the  dark  su 
rounding  waves — now  in  the  shadow  and  levelli 
by  d'wi  di^tance — cannot.  Then  the  wonderf 
beauty,  the  indescribable  efi'cct,  of  those  ever  roi 
ing  by  immediately  before  the  stern- window i 
rearing  high  their  dark  fronts  in   bold  relief  ar 


sittinc  opposite  him,  but  to  the  great  amusement  of  j  sharp-cut  outline,  of  every  form  of  mountain  pea 
all;  and  while  he  poured  forth  words  with  true  {against  this  glittering  back-ground  of  sunny  si 
French  volubility — quite  unlike  his  usual  self,  by  i  and  fleecy  sky.  Now  the  distant  silver  lake  ovt 
the  way— with  all  the  fervour  and  gesticulation  oflleaps  its  shadowed  margin,  pours  into  the  wake 
a  crenume  little  orator,  occasioning  many  a  hearty  our  ship,  then  right  on  it  comes,  up  to  the  ve 
lau.'h  to  his  audience— though  they  could  not  uu-  stern  !  a  broad  stream  of  intense  light,  with  u 
derstaud  a  word— until  his  usually  soft,  tinted  [heaving,  clashing  billows,  and  sharp  glanciii; 
cheeks  glowed  with  heightened  colour,  it  was  ac-  .rows, thick  as  hail,  almo^t  too  intense  to  look  j 
compauied  only  by  his  gentle,  bland  smile;  not  j  And  now  a  more  equal  light  overspreads  the  \\  . 
once  compromising  his  dignity  by  any  outburst  of  {wide  ocean,  with  only  here  and  there  the  clou( 
boyish  laughter.  "But  in  thus  exhibiting  to  you  one  I  dark  shadows  glidinn 
of  the  briglit  phases  of  our  limited  sphere  of  social ,  them  over  green  vales 
enjoyment,  1  have  been  led,  1  fear,  to  dwell  too  j  ' 
long  on  the  attractions  of  the  pot  of  the  ship. 

" On  deck  but  for  a  short  time  this 

afternoon.     A  dark,  gloomy  day,  but  still  a  grand 

sea.  All  below — many  laid  on  the  shelf,  sea-sick — 

but  the  captain,  crew,  and  Leon,  the  little  French       On  reading  the  following  testimonies  concern) 

boy.     He,  too,  sick  enough  to  pine   for  fresh  air  :  two  ancient  Friends,  I  thought  some  of  our 

all  his  spirit  for  gambolling  with  the  great  pup  and]  Friends  in  this  day,  advancing  and   advanced 

tiny  spaniel  is  gone,  quite  gone— his  ringing  laugh  j  years,  who,  from  one  cause  or  other,  feel  troub 

is  hushed!     There    he  sits   in  the  drizzling  rai"n,|and  afllictions  to  increase  upon  them,  might  tf 

pensive  and   alone,  doubled  up  on  the  seat,  hold-  j  a  little  fresh  courage,  and  bo  incited 

ing  on  with  his  feeble  might,  as  our  noble  vessel  ing  their  discouragements,  still  to  press  forward 


as  we   oit-times 
wooded    hills,   u 
home,    sweet    home !'    at   our    country  homo 
far-off,  beautiful  S. !     And  now  I  think  I  will 
no  more  on  this  absorbing  theme — the  Ocean. 

For  "The  Friend. 
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!  good  way,  and  thus  retain  their  greenness  and 
iderness  of  spirit  to  the  very  close  of  life, — then, 
the  end  which  "  crowns  all,"  a  glorious  fruition 
1  be  theirs. 

The  following  is  from  a  testimony  of  Uwchlan 
)nthly  Meeting,  concerning  Samuel  John,  who 
leparted  this  life  in  the  Tenth  month,  1766,  in 
3  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age." 
"  It  was  his  lot  to  pass  through  divers  baptising 
i  aifiictiDg  circumstances,  (occasioned  by  the 
aduct  of  some  who  ought  to  have  been  a  com- 
t  to  him  in  his  declining  years,)  which  ho 
re  with  becoming  patience,  and  retained  his 
3enness  to  the  last,  appearing  in  a  sweet  com 
table  frame  of  mind ;  he  olten  expressed  him 
B  in  a  deep,  sensible  and  alFecting  manner  to 
tie  who  visited  him  during  his  last  weakne.ss, 
lich  continued  a  considerable  time,  being  con- 
bd  at  home  tlirough  bodily  infirmity  and  old  ago, 
near  two  years  before  his  decease." 
ew-Garden  Monthly  Meeiing,  gives  the  follow- 
testimony  concerning  John  Smith,  who  de- 
sd  about  one  week  after  the  above,  in  the 
ty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Though  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  met  with  some 
icting  occurrences,  yet  he  bore  them  with  a  good 
;rce  of  christian  fortitude,  looking  over  them  to 
t  which  is  invisible,  having  an  eye  to  the  re- 
jpense  of  reward. 

'  The  last  place  of  his  residence  was  within  the 
its  of  New-Garden  Particular  Meeting,  which 
carefully  attended  when  able ;  the  Lord  being 
ised  to  preserve  him  as  a  fruitful  branch,  fresh 
I  green,  which  was  manifested  by  his  conversa- 
1,  solid  deportment  in  meetings,  and  particularly 
his  ministry,  a  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  lively 
3e  of  truth,    apparently  attending  him  to  the 
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Vlmost    every  American   periodical    which    we 

ive,  announces  that  its  price  is  to  bo  raised,  or 
iize  reduced,  or,  that  finding  its  receipts  will 

now  defray  the  expense  of  conducting  it,  it  is 
ut  to  be  discontinued.     This   arises  from   tl 
U  increase  in  the  price  of  paper,  which,  withi 

past   three    months,    has    advanced    quite    a 
dred   per   cent.     Thus,  printing  paper,  which 
le  mouths  ago  could   have  been  bought  for  ten 
welve  cents  per  pound,  is  now  selling  for  twenty 

twenty-four  cents  a  pound, 
'here  is  an  advantage  in  this,  so  far  as  it  cur- 
I  or  destroys  the  publication  of  the  trashy 
;ht  literature,"  which  in  its  heretofore  wide 
ulation  has  tended  greatly  to  vitiate  the  taste 
ts  readers,  and  too  often  to  pollute  their  minds 

debase  their  morals.  But  from  the  number  of 
;ious  journals  that  have  been,  or  will  be  com- 
zi  to  discontinue,  as  well  as  the  obstruction  it 
lents  to  the  publication  of  works  of  merit,  there 
be  little  doubt  that  the  public  is  suflfering  great 

by  it. 

Q  common  with  others  engaged  in  a  similar 
k,  "The  Contributors  to  The  Friend"  feel  the 
sure  of  increased  expense  in  the  issuing  of 
r  weekly  journal ;  and  were  pecuniary  consid- 
lions  alone  to  influence  them,  would  be  ready 
mnouncc  to  their  patrons  that  its  days  were 

bered.  But  while  desirous  that  the  subserip- 
i  should   pay  expenses,  pecuniary  emolument 

not  been  an  object  with  "  The  Contributors," 

have  they  ever  derived  any  from  the  publica- 

of  their  journal.  The  object  for  which  they 
:  laboured  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and 


for  which^'thcy  are  striving  still,  is  to  promote  the 
interest  of  our  religious  Society,  by  furnishing  to 
those  of  its  members  who  are  subscribers  to  Th 
Friend,  an  interesting  and  instructive  miscellany, 
conveying  sound  literature  and  entertaining  know 
ledge  into  the  family  circle,  while  it  inculcates 
christian  morality,  and  upholds  and  illustrates  the 
religion  of  Christ  as  professed  and  expounded  by 
Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay. 

With  this  object  kept  constantly  in  view,  "  The 
Friend"  has  been  maintained  through  good  report 
and  bad  report ;  never  missing  or  delaying  a  num- 
ber since   its   first   publication   in  1827  ;   and   has 
received    the   approbation  and  support  of  a  large 
portion  of  a  generation    of  Friends   in   this   land 
now  nearly  gone,  and  very  many  of  that   at  pre- 
sent on  the  stage  of  active  life.     Is  there  less  rea- 
son, or  may  we  not  say  leas  necessity,  for  its  pub- 
lication and  wide  circulation  now  than  heretofore  ? 
less  room  for  promoting  improvement ;   less  cause 
for  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints?     We   appeal   to  all  our   readers   whetho 
they  ever  knew  a  period  when  such  a  journal,  i 
rightly  conducted,  could  be  of  more  use  than  now 
It  is  a  time  when  the  religious  world  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  trembling  expectation  of  a  renewed  mighty 
struggle  between  truth  and  error,  involving  once 
more  the   acceptance  of  the  scriptures  as   beiu 
written   by  holy  men   of  old  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  their  rejection,  as  cunningly 
devised  fables,  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
norant  men.     It  is  a  time  when  attacks  upon  long 
cherished  principles  and  practices,  made  by  many 
who  possess   strength    and    influence,  are   shakin^ 
different  denominations  of  christian  professors  to 
tbeir  centre  ;  and  when  the  indications  are  multi 
plying,  cf  the  people  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of 
useless  forms,  and  to  become  possessed  of  more  of 
the  spiritual  fulness  of  the  gospel. 

In  our  own  beloved  Society,  what  marvellous 
changes  have  been  effected  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  are  being  still  urged  forward  :  changes 
h  in  some  places  have  betrayed  the  Society 
from  the  high  position  it  once  occupied,  and  which 
how  conclusively  that  its  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples and  practices  must  yet  be  contended  for  and 
defended,  or  it  will  go  on  losing  all  that  has  here- 
tofore characterized  it,  or  be  merged  in  other 
ligious  denominations.  Its  principles  of  church 
government  and  its  organization,  which  received  so 
severe  a  shock  by  the  acknowledgment  by  other 
iToarly  Meetings  of  the  separate  meeting  in  Ohio, 
are  yet  to  be  vindicated  and  re-established,  and  the 
effort  to  be  made  for  restoring  harmonious  inter 
course,  under  right  authority,  between  the  respec 
tive  co-ordinate  bodies. 

The  last  thirty-five  years  have  been  years  of 
controversy  and  severe  trial  in  our  religious  Societv 
in  this  land,  and  they  have  left  it  peeled  and  shorn 
of  its  strength.  What  the  next  equal  period  may 
xhibit  among  us  as  a  people,  Ommscicuce  only  can 
jresee.  Are  we  ever  to  be  re-united,  striving 
together  for  the  hope  of  the  gospel  as  believed 
by  our  forefathers?  So  long  as  any  feel 
conscientiously  bound  to  maintain  the  old  faith, 
disunity  and  controversy  will  continue,  until  those 
ho  have  adopted  the  new  faith  have  ceased 
to  propagate  it,  or  have  gone  off  to  more  Gon- 
ial professors.  Would  that  we  could  discover 
more  signs  that  the  dreadful  desolations  and  suf- 
fering with  which  the  Almighty  is  now  scourg- 
ug  our  country,  were  inclining  the  members  of 
the  Society  everywhere,  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion on  which  they  are  individually  building,  and 
to  give  a  practical  exhibit  of  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess, by  striving  in  christian  love  and  sincerity  to 
search  out  and  remove   the  causes  of  declension 


and  division.  Whatever  further  trials  may  attend 
the  shaking,  which  Friends  as  well  as  others  are 
undergoing,  we  are  disposed  to  hope  that  a  better 
day  is  dawning  upon  them,  and  that  there  are  those 
preparing  here  and  there,  who  shall  yet  stand  as 
saviours  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  be  made  instrumen- 
tal in  turning  back  the  captivity  of  our  people,  and 
restoring  the  places  that  lay  waste. 

The  course  which  "  The  Friend"  will  hereafter 
pursue  will  be  in  accordance  with  that  it  has  al- 
ways pursued.  Having  no  party  to  serve,  no  pri- 
vate interests  to  advocate,  its  conductors  will  con- 
tinue to  labour  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
our  religious  Society,  by  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
readers  of  their  journal  informed  relative  to  those 
matters  of  high  interest  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  by  furnishing  them  with  the  usual  amount  of 
literary  and  scientific  reading. 

To  enable  the  Contributors  to  do  this  without 
much  loss,  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  our 
subscribers  should  be  increased  ;  and  we  appeal  to 
those  who  kindly  act  as  agents  for  us,  to  those  who 
now  take  our  journal,  and  to  all  our  friends  in  the 
difierent  Yearly  Meetings,  to  make  an  effort  to  add 
as  many  names  as  they  can  to  our  subscription 
list.  If  each  one  will  consider  it  his  or  her  busi- 
ness to  procure  at  least  one  more  name,  it  may 
double  our  receipts,  and  thus  meet  the  increased 
expense  attending  the  publication.  With  a  little 
exertion,  we  believe  a  much  wider  circulation  can 
be  given  to  "  The  Friend,"  and  the  Contributors  be 
relieved  from  any  fear  of  becoming  involved  iu 
debt  by  it. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  2nd  inst.  TIio 
Englisli  revenue  accounts  sliow  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  £2,392,000.  The  London  Times  thinks  that  this 
proves  conclusively  that  cotton  is  not  king,  and  it  would 
be  far  better  for  England  to  keep  all  her  cotton  opera- 
tives on  public  pensions  till  they  are  absorbed  in  other 
trades,  than  vary  one  point  in  her  national  policy.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  working  men  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester was  held  at  Free  Trade  Hall  on  the  31st  ult., 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions  iu  support  of  the 
Union  cause,  and  agreeing  on  an  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester 
presided,  but  not  in  his  official  capacity.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  expressing  sympathy  with  President  Lin- 
and  his  colleagues,  in  their  endeavours  to  suppress 
ebelliou,  and  high  satisfaction  at  the  Proclamation 
ot  Emancipation,  and  other  measures  tending  at  once  to 
give  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  restore  peace  to  tlio 
American  nation.  The  Mayorvvas  requested,  and  under- 
took to  transmit  the  resolutions  and  address  to  the 
President,  with  the  hearty  salutation  of  the  meeting, 
and  with  the  expression  of  its  earnest  wish  that  England 
and  America  may  ever  remain  knit  together  in  the  most 
intimate  and  fraternal  bonds. 

It  is  asserted  that  two  of  the  Great  Powers  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  being  ceded  to  Greece,  on 
the  ground  that  if  the  present  Protectorate  ceases,  they 
would  become  a  permanent  focus  of  insurrection.  The 
uncertainty  as  tu  the  future  King,  was  giving  rise  to 
disorder  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  A  great  popular  de- 
luunstration  occurred  at  Athens,  on  the  30th,  the  crowds 
shoullug  for  Prince  Alfred,  and  asking  for  the  English 
.Siiecial  Envoy,  who  refused  the  throne  on  the  part  of 
Alfred,  at  the  same  time  promising  the  Greeks  the  sym- 
pathy anil  good  will  of  England.  The  annual  slock 
taking  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  developed  an  excess  of 
over  100,000  bales  over  the  estimated  quantity.  This 
much  attention,  and  depressed  prices  nomi- 
nally, to  the  extent  of  half  a  penny,  but  as  the  market 
as  closed  on  the  1st  inst.,  ihe  effect  was  not  finally 
isled.  Breadstutfs  firm  but  quiet.  Provisions  very 
dull. 

U.NiTED  States.— r/ic  rublk  Finances.— The  following 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Wiiys  and  Means,  to  provide  means  for  the  support  of 
the  Government. 

ection  1  provides  for  the  issue  of  900,000,000  ofdol- 
,  in  twenty  years  six  per  cent,  bonds,  the  interest 
iible  half  yearly  in  coin,  and  may  be  sold  for  lawful 
ley,  certiticates  of  indebtedness,  or  interest-bearim'- 
Treasury  notes;  provided  that  the  whole  amount  of 
i  and  notes  issued  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed 
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$900,000,000,  except  that  the  $140,000,000  of  seven 
three-tenths  Treasury  notes  may  be  funded  in  twenty 
vears    bonds,   and   a   further   issue    for   that    purpose 


Section  2nd  provides  for  $300,000,000  of  three  years 
Treasury  notes,  bearing  interest  at  5.47J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  being  Ij  cent  a  day  on  each  $100,  payable 
semi-annually  in  coin,  payable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  and  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  Govern- 
ment, except  customs. 

Section  3rd  provides  for  the  issue  of  $300,000,000  of 
legal  tender  notes  in  the  usual  form. 

Section  4th  provides  for  fractional  notes  in  place  of 
postal  currency,  to  be  engraved  and  printed  in  Treasury 
building,  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Section  5th  provides  for  deposits  of  coin  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury  ;  receipts  to  be  given,  which  may  be  used  to 
pay  custom  dues. 

Section  Gth  prescribes  the  form  of  the  bonds  and  notes 
—to  have  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Section  7th  taxes  the  bank  circulation  one  per  cent, 
on  a  graduated  scale,  according  to  capital  stock. 

Section  8th  modifies  the  Sub-Treasury  act  so  as  to 
allow  money  obtained  from  loans  or  internal  revenue  to 
be  deposited  in  banks,  on  their  giving  U.  S.  bonds  as 
security — the  money  to  be  checked  for  to  pay  the  credi- 
tors of  the  Government. 

Section  9th  provides  against  counterfeiting,  and  ap 
propriates  $600,000  to  carry  this  act  into  efi'ect. 

Viryinia. — The  two  great  armies  near  Fredericksburg 
remain  inactive.  Rebel  incursions  are  nightly  made 
north  of  the  Rappahannock  for  a  long  distance,  and  ne- 
groes seized  and  carried  away  to  the  South.  The  great 
er  portion  of  the  slaves,  however,  on  the  long  neck 
of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannoch,  have 
already  made  their  escape,  taking  with  them  their  mas- 
ters teams  and  other  property. 

Kentucky. — The  Legislature  met  on  the  9th  inst.,  and 
the  message  of  the  Governor  was  received.  Governor 
Kobinsou  recommends  that  Kentucky  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  and  protest  against  any  interference 
with  her  State  policy,  as  unwarranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution. He  thinks  the  proclamation  giving  freedom  to 
the  slaves  in  the  rebellious  States,  inflicts  upon  Ken- 
tucky a  fatal  though  indirect  blow.  He  says  the  sad- 
dest fact  of  the  proclamation  will  be  to  fire  the  whole 
South  into  one  burning  mass  of  inexhaustible  hate,  des- 
troying all  hope  of  restoring  the  Union,  which  is  only 
possible  by  adhering  to  the  Constitution  as  it  was.  He 
further  says  that  the  most  alarming  aspect  of  the  pro- 
clamation is  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  President,  under  the  plea  of  military  ne- 
cessity. Ue  advises  the  Legislature  to  place  on  record 
their  protest  against  the  proclamation. 

Missouri. — A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Represen 
tativcs  of  the  D.  S.  Congress,  to  aid  the  Slate  of  Mis- 
souri  in  securing  the  abolishment  of  slavery  therein 
It  provides  for  the  issue  of  U.  S.  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$10,UUU,0U0,  payable  to  the  loyal  owners  of  slaves,  and 
contains  provisions  for  the  colonization  of  tli 
men.  Spriuglield,  Missouri,  was  attacked  by  a  rebel 
army  of  6,000  men  on  the  8th  inst.  The  telegraphic 
communication  ceased  on  the  9th,  and  it  was  supposed 
the  town  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels.  There  we 
about  2,000  U.  S.  troops  at  Springfield,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  army  stores,  arms  and  ammunition. 
Intelligence  was  received  at  St.  Louis  on  the  11th  inst., 
that  the  rebels  had  been  repulsed. 

Tennessee. — The  expedition  of  Gen.  Carter  reached 
Manchester,  Ky.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  on  its  return  from 
Eastern  Tennessee.  The  expedition,  which  consisted  of 
1000  cavalry,  lost  only  ten  men.  Two  important  bridges 
were  deslroyeil,  550  rebels  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  iirisoners,  and  700  stand  of  arms  and  a  large 
amount  of  Hour,  salt  and  other  rebel  stores  were  captured. 
A  locomotive  and  two  cars  were  also  destroyed.  Later 
despatches  show  that  the  i-ebels  were  completely  de- 
feated in  the  sanguinary  struggle  near  Murfreesboro. 
The  army  of  Gen.  Rosccrans  had  been  reinforced,  and 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  had  retreated  to  Tulla- 
homa.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  is 
reported  to  be  muchlarger  than  that  of  the  Uuion  forces. 
Mississippi. — The  attack  on  Vicksburg  signally  failed 
Gen.  Sherman's  forces  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  seve- 
ral thousand  men.  The  disaster  is  attributed  to  th( 
failure  of  the  fleet  and  troops  from  New  Orleans  to  co- 
operate by  means  of  an  attack  upon  the  front  of  the 
city,  but  this  co-operation  was  probably  delayed  by  the 
rebel  fortifications  at  Port  Hudson,  which  are  now  repre 
sented  to  be  of  great  strength.  Cypress  Bend  and  othe: 
points  on  the  river  have  also  been  fortified,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent serious  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  armed  vessch 
After  the  repulse,  Gen.  Sherman  was  superseded  by 


Gen.  McClernand,  who  ordered  the  entire  force  to  re- 
embark.  At  the  last  accounts,  the  fleet  of  transports 
with  the  troops,  was  on  its  way  to  Napoleon,  Arkansas. 
The  rebels  are  said  to  have  an  army  of  65,000  men  at, 
near  Vicksburg. 

Texas. — On  the  morning  of  the  first  inst.,  Galveston 
was  attacked  by  the  rebel  forces  both  by  land  and  water. 
All  the  U.  S.  troops  on  shore  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  U.  S.  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  was  carried 
by  boarding,  and  nearly  all  on  deck  killed.  Commodore 
Reushaw  blew  up  the  flag-ship,  Westfield,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  Commo- 
dore and  many  of  the  crew  perished.  Two  boats,  with 
two  companies  of  U.  S.  troops  on  board,  were  captured 
at  the  wharf.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped.  Gen. 
Magruder,  who  commanded  the  rebel  expedition,  reports 
that  he  has  taken  600  prisoners,  and  that  the  Harriet 
Lane  is  but  little  injured. 

Luuisiana. — At  the  latest  advices,  Gen.  Banks  was 
concentrating  his  forces  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  Capitol 
building  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently, 
with  many  thousands  of  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
papers.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $700,000.  The 
rebels  are  said  to  have  12,000  men  and  thirty  guns  at 
Port  Hudson,  with  extensive  entrenchments.  Three  ne- 
gro regiments  in  the  U.  S.  service,  do  garrison  duty  at 
Forts  St.  Philip,  Jackson,  and  Pike.  The  National  Ad- 
vacate,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  suppressed  by  Gen, 
Banks,  on  account  of  its  publication  of  rebel  reports  of 
victories,  &c. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — An  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  recently  arranged  with  the  rebel  authorities,  by 
which  about  20,000  paroled  U.  S.  troops  were  restored 
service.  Previous  to  the  late  battles  in  the 
West,  the  number  of  captures  on  both  sides  had  been 
ery  nearly  equal.  The  prisoners  lately  taken  in  Ten- 
nessee, are  not  included  in  the  exchange. 

Southern  Items. — A  letter  from  an  oBicer  of  the  U.  S. 
fleet,  oS'  Charleston,  S.  C,  says  that  Fort  Sumpter  has 
been  plated  with  railroad  iron.  The  State  Journal,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  says  it  has  reliable  information  that  there 
are  80,000  U.  S.  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
A  despatch  in  a  Charleston  paper,  states  that  the  Fede- 
ral forces  were  preparing  for  an  advance.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Wilmington,  N.  C,  would  be  soon  attacked. 
Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia,  in  his  message  to  the  Leg- 
islature, advises  that  all  free  negroes  now  resident  in 
portions  of  the  State  governed  by  the  "  cuemy"  be  re- 
moved, and  put  to  work  in  the  fortifications  ;  as  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  tamper  with  the  slaves,  and 
give  valuable  information  to  the  Federal  commanders. 
Relating  to  the  division  of  the  State  by  Congress,  he' 
says,  Western  Virginia  must  necessarily  be  free  terri- 
tory ;  but  he  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  treaty  of  peace 
that  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon,  Virginia  will  ever 
recognize  the  division  of  her  territory,  or  consent  to 
give  up  any  part  of  her  domain. 

New  ro)"*.— .Mortality  last  week,  433.     On  the   10th 

inst.,  the  new  ship,  George  Griswold,  sailed  from  N 

York,  loaded  with   provisions  for  the  guttering  poor  in 

England.     Her   cargo    consisted    of    12,813    barrels    of 

flour;    375   boxes  of  bread;    50   barrels  of  pork;   107 

bags  of  corn  ;   125  barrels  of  bread  ;  50  barrels  of  beef; 

■J,  boxes  of  bacon,  and  8  tierces  and  2  bags  of  rice. 

/'AiVarfrf/i/iia.— Mortality  last    week,  248.     The  report 

of  the   Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,   shows 

there  were  384  fires  in  the  city  in  the  year  1862. 

The  aggregate  losses  by  fire  in  that  time  were  estimated 

$450,000.  In  the  Seventh  month  last,  the  loss  was  only 

$2,110;  in  the  Eighth  month  it  amounted  to  $153,800. 

Lake  Navigation. — The  total  loss  of  human  life  on  the 

eat  lakes,  during  the  season  of  navigation   in   1862, 

IS  156,  against  107  in  1861. 

The  Markets,  f;c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
I  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — Premium  for  gold,  42 
per  cent.  Amount  of  specie  in  the  New  York  Banks, 
$36,770,746.  The  money  market  well  supplied,  and 
rales  easy.  Stocks  generally,  except  government  secu- 
rities, had  advanced  5  or  6  per  cent,  during  the  week, 
the  advance  keeping  pace  with  the  depreciation  of  cur 
rency.  Middling  upland  cotton,  70  cts. ;  Ohio  flour, 
shipping  brands,  $7.00  a  $7.15;  Baltimore,  $6.95  a 
$7.50  ;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.28  a  $1.36  ;  red  win- 
ter western,  $1.48  a  $1.52;  white  Michigan,  $1.54  a 
$1.60;  rye,  95  cts.  a  99  cts.;  oats,  71  cts.  a  75  cts 
Philadelphia. — Red  wheat,  prime,  $1.48  a  $1.51 ;  choice 
white,  $1.80  a  $1.85  ;  rye,  94;  old  yellow  corn,  78  cti 
a  80  cts. ;  new,  73  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  oats,  41  cts.  a  45  cts 
Baltimore.— Red  wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.52;  white  $1.68  a 
$1.80;  while  corn,  83  cts.  a  85  cts.;  yellow,  78  cts.  a 
80  cts.;  oats,  71  cts.  a  73  cts.  Citicinnati.— Flour. 
$5.20  a  $5.35;  llo-s,  $1.00  a  $4.37  ;  gold  40  per  ceut^ 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Aaron  Dewees,  0.,  per  E.  Ilolliugswortl  | 
$5.50,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36  ;  from  Thos.  Emmons,  ().,  |n 
Hobsou,  $3,toNo.  52,vol.  36;  fromJas.  Bell,  Jr.,  Pa' 
$2,  vol.  35;  from  Geo.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $1,  on  acct.  ;  froi ' 
E.  Bundy,  Agt.,  0.,  for  John  Crew,  and  Demsy  Bund;| 
$2  each,  to  No.  20,  vol.  37  ;  from  Edwd.  Hedley,  N.  Y| 
$2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  Agt.,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  3;, 
for  Jos.  Embree,  $2,  to  No.  14,  vol.  35,  and  for  Samur 
W.  Stanley,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  David  Naylor,  0.,  $2,  voi 
36,  and  for  Joshua  Morris,  Jr.,  $2,  to  No.  20,  vol.  37 1 
from  Jos.  W.  Hibbs,  Pa.,  $5,  as  follows,  viz.,  $2,  vol. 3i' 
Aid  Association,  $2.34,  book  and  postage,  66  cents] 
from  J.  Ballard,  0.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Abm.  Cowgil 
Agt.,  Iowa,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  35,  and  for  N.  Sattertl! 
waite,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  35. 

NOTICE. 

"  The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Soup 
has  opened  its  house  on  Griscom  St.,  (late  Green 
Court,)  and  is  delivering  soup  to  the  indigent  ever 
day,  except  the  first  of  the  week. 

The  Society  does  not  employ  a  collector,  but  depeni 
on  the  voluntary  donations  of  the  benevolent,  which  w 
be   gratefully   received    by   Jeremiah    Hacker,    316 
Fourth  St.,  or  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  St. 


Died,  on  the  27th  ultimo.,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  a|< 
Thomas  Wistau,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  Wistar,  of  AbingtC; 
Montgomery  Co. 

,  on  the  17th  of  11th  month,  1862,  at  the  house 

her  parents,  James  and  Mary  M'Grail,  Almira  M'Gra 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Sho 
tercreek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  The  suflFerings  of  tt 
dear  Friend  were  very  short,  and  so  severe  as  to  prev« 
almost  any  conversation  ;  though  her  friends  have  t 
consoling  belief  from  her  behaviour,  thai  she  was  fu! 
aware  of  her  end  being  near,  which  she  seemed  to  i 
with  christian  courage. 

,  on  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1862,  at  the  residet' 

of  her  father,  Alfred  M'Grail,  Maby  R.  M'Grail,  in 
fourteenth  year  of  her  age.     Early  after  the  disease  to 
hold  of  this  dear  child,  she  wished  to  know  if  the  Doc'i 
thought  her  case  to  be  dangerous,  saying  if  it  was  so,  s 
ought  to  know  it.     Her  desire  to  be  the  least  pos; ' 
trouble  to  her  attendants,  was  so  striking,  as  to  inci 
the  belief  that  she  would  not  recover.     She  seemed  f 
to  seek  an  assurance  that  her  sins,  which,  she  said,  I 
been  many,  might  be   forgiven,  for  which   she   praj 
earnestly,  "and  also  desired  her  father  to  pray,  but  s 
to  settle  in  the  quiet  resignation,  saying,  "  Not  my  » 
but  Thine  be  done." 

,  on  14lh  of  Twelfth  month,  1862,  at  his  n 

in  JeflTerson  Co.,  Ohio,  Alkued  M-Guall,  in   the  thir 
ninth  year  of  his  age.     Having  previously  fell  a  sli. 
attack  of  disease,  he,   on  the  5th  inst.,  attended 
funeral  of  his  daughter,  after  which,  the  disease  p 
gressed  so,  that  on  the  night  of  the  6lh,  his  friends  tea 
he  would   choke.     He   coulinued   to  have   dltticultj 
breathing,  and  on  the  12th  it  suddenly  became  sot 
•orse  that,  thinking  he  was  near  his  end,  he  bade  th 
bout  him  farewell,  and  said, "  I  am  going  home." 
this,  getting  a  little  easier,  he  said,  "  My  time  seemi 
be  prolonged  a  little,  it  is  marvellous,  but  it  is  the  Lo 
will."     To  his  wife  he  said,  "  Dear  R  ,  thou  wast  gi 
me  of  the  Lord,  I  did  desire  to  be  spared  to  the 
tie  longer:  but  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands  to  do  will 
seemeth  good  to  Him."  She  asked  him  if  he  felt  prepi 
to  die,  he  said ;  "  I  have  not  that  clear  assurance  th 
would  like  to  have  ;  but  I  feel   that  I  am  not  enti 
cast  off,  but  that  there  is  a  corner  for  me,  though  I 
unworthy  of  the  least  of  His  mercies."     He  often  hi 
word  of  exhortation   to  those  around   him,  to  love 
Saviour,  for  it  would  be  their  only  comfort  at  last, 
prayed  for  his   cousin,  who  was   his   constant  kiuc 
tendant,  bade   his  mother  farewell,  acknowledged 
goodness  to  him,  and  rejoiced  at  her  saying  he  bad  1 
a  dear  son  to  her.     On  speaking  a  kiud  farewell  to 
he  said  to  his  youngest  brother,  "  be  a  sober  Frien 
is  the  only  true  way  ;  I  speak  in  all  faith,  I  see  it  clea 
On  the  13tb  he  became  a  little  easier,  said  it  is  inai 
lous,  but  it  is  all  in  His  mercy:  this  was  soon  folk 
by  an  increase  of  suHcring,  so  extreme  that  hi- 
ing  was  distinctly  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the  he  o 
but  instead  of  murmuring,  he  said  it  was  all  for    « 
good  purpose.     During  this  day  be  spoke  but  little  1 
was  much  engaged  in  vocal  [rrayer,  but  his  words    r 
not  always  intelligible.     On   being  asked  if  his   'i  ■' 
felt  sore,  he  said,  neither  sick  nor  sore,  bnt  I  suH'  ii 
toy  breathing,  which  continued  until  a  short  tinH!« 
fore   his  spirit  took  its   flight,  when   he  became    M 
easy,  and  breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle.         ;l 
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jiographical  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals. 
[  Some  plants  appear  capable  of  adapting  them- 
jilves  to  almost  auj  climate;  thus,  many  ferns  and 
losses  are  common  to  both  Europe  and  America, 
,]d  numerous  European  weeds  infest  the  fields  and 
joods  throughout  the  United  States,  to  the  exclu- 
ion,  in  some  instances,  even  of  the  native  deni- 
,;ns  of  the  soil.  The  spores  of  cryptogamous 
lants,  too,  are  so  light  that  they  are  easily  borne 
(1  atmospheric  currents  across  mountains  and 
J3eans,  and  this  accounts  for  the  wide  distribution 
!' the  same  species  over  the  European  and  Ameri- 
jiu  continents ;  but  the  European  weeds  which 
j.'erywhere  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in 
j.nierica,  are  certainly  the  result  of  commercial  iu- 
rcourse,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  organization 
ii  convey  them  to  such  vast  distances  from  their 
|ative  localities. 

!  Some  species  of  animals  have  also  a  very  ex- 
jJDsive  geographical  range.  The  musk-rat  is  found 
[om  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  to  Florida.  The 
leld  mouse  has  an  equal  range  in  Europe.  Com- 
■lerce  has  mingled  together  the  animals  as  well  as 
lie  plants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
|orse  originally  from  Asia,  was  introduced  into 
Imerica  by  the  Spaniards,  where  it  was  allowed 
j)  run  wild,  and  has  thriven  so  well,  that  immense 
(erds  are  now  found  scattered  over  the  Pampas  of 
iouth  America  and  the  prairies  of  the  West ;  and 
|i  the  same  manner  the  domestic  ox  has  become 
ild  in  South  America.  Many  animals,  such  as 
le  dog,  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  and  seve- 
)1  singing  birds,  seem  to  be  capable  of  living  in 
Imost  any  climate,  and  are  fostered  and  encour- 
ged  to  associate  with  man,  on  account  of  the 
leasuro  and  service  which  they  afford  him.  Many 
iss  welcome  creatures  have  followed  him  ;  as  for 
jstance,  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  as  well  as  a  uiulti- 
ide  of  insects,  including  the  house-fly,  the  cock- 
oach,  and  those  which  live  on  the  vegetables  which 
s  cultivates,  as  the  white  butterfly,  and  the  Hes- 
lian  fly. 

I  The  generality  of  animals  and  plants  are  not, 
lowever,  so  flexible  in  their  constitutions.  Each 
geographical  and  olimatal  region  is  occupied  by 
|ome  species  not  found  elsewhere  ;  and  each  ani- 
jnal  flourishes  best  within  certain  limits,  beyond 
ivhich  it  does  not  range.  It  is  the  same  with  plants. 
Comparatively  speaking,  vegetable  cosmopolites  are 
lew  in  number.  The  great  number  of  plants  are 
'ery  exacting  as  to  the  conditions  of  their  develop- 


ment, and  will  only  put  forth  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruits  in  a  certain  soil,  and  under  certain  definite 
conditions  of  heat,  light  and  moisture.  In  this 
spcct,  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws.  Even  man  is  no  excep- 
.  It  is  true  that  he  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  yet  he  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
geographical  distribution  as  the  plants  and  animals 
over  which  nature  has  given  him  dominion. — The 
Esquimaux  within  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  the  negro  living  in  the  burning  climate 
of  Western  Africa,  are  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  organiza- 
tion and  outward  appearance.  They  appear  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  are  confined  to  them  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  laws  which  have  restricted  to  the  polar  land- 

pe  dwarf  birches  and  willows,  and  to  the  tropi- 
cal, the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  and  the  tree-fern. 

Tropical  countries  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the 
paradise  of  trees  and  flower.  The  intense  heat 
light  of  the  hun,  combined  with  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  cause  the  rapid  development  ot 
a  rich  and  varied  flora.  There  are  no  wintry 
winds,  falling  snows,  or  hard  frosts  to  blight  the 
magnificent  vegetable  beauty  with  which  these  re- 
gions are  over.-pread.  The  forests  of  the  tropics, 
instead  of  being  composed,  as  in  temperate  climates, 
of  a  small  number  of  trees  with  deciduous  leaves, 
presenting  the  same  wearisome  monotonous  aspect, 
exhibit  a  much  greater  variety  of  arborescent 
forms,  iihich,  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure,  are 
covered  throughout  the  year  with  fruits  and  flow- 
ers in  different  stages  of  growth.  The  grasses  are 
ligneous  and  gigantic,  some  of  them  equal  in  height 
to  the  trees  of  temperate  climates;  immense 
woody  vines  of  fantastic  and  ever-varied  form  ele- 
vate themselves  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees, 
with  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  which  their  foliage 
and  flowers  are  often  beautifully  intermingled.  In 
place  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  grow  on  the 
stem  of  the  trees  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  colos- 
sal trunks  of  these  tropical  trees  are  covered  with 
the  most  gorgeous  epiphatestor  air-plants,  which 
perfume  the  warm  atmosphere  with  their  powerfu' 
fragrance,  presenting  such  a  dense  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  even  to  the  ex 
ploier  with  axe  iu  hand.  The  tall  and  elegant 
palms  and  tree-ferns,  with  their  magnificent  bou 
quet  of  gigantic  and  pendulous  fronds,  tower  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  are  seen  afar  off  on 
the  ocean,  generally  the  first  objects  which  present 
themselves  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  shores 
of  tropical  countries. 

The  development  of  animal  life  is  equally  luxu 
riant.  The  principal  types  of  it  are  represented 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  An  astonishing 
variety  of  birds  with  the  most  brilliant  plumage 
imake  the  forests  vocal  with  their  melody.  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  tribe  of  humming  birds, 
j  which  number  no  less  than  three  hundred  species. 
ilcrc  reside  the  noble  lion,  the  beautiful  though 
I  ferocious  tiger,  the  largest  of  the  cat  tribe.  This 
lis  the  home  of  the  great  pachydermata,  or  thick- 
skinned  animals,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus, 


and  the  tapir.  The  reptilia  assume  their  largest 
and  most  dangerous  forms.  Immense  crocodiles, 
tortoises,  and  serpents  frequent  the  rivers,  marshes, 
and  moist  woods.     The  seas  teem  with  crustaceans 

d  every  order  of  molluscous  animals.  The 
shores  are  covered  with  their  shells,  which,  in  these 

nny  regions  acquire  the  most  rich  and  variegated 
hues.  The  insects  are  as  brilliant  as  tiiey  are  nu- 
merous. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
ill  the  rich  colouring  which  is  spread  over  animal 
ife,  as  well  as  vegetation,  in  tropical  countries,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Tropical  birds  for  example,  reared  under  an  arti- 
ficial temperature  in  cold  countries,  never  acquire 
that  biilliancy  of  plumage  which  distinguishes 
them  in  their  native  haunts. 

As  we  pass  from  tropical  into  temperate  climates, 
the  heat  decreases,  the  rays  of  the  sun  become 
more  oblique,  and  consequently  less  vivid;  in  a 
word,  all  the  exciting  causes  of  vegetation  gradu- 
lly  diminish  in  intensiy.  The  tall  and  graceful 
palm  tree,  the  banana  and  plantain,  the  cotton 
tree  and  sugar  cane,  are  no  longer  visible.  Vege- 
tation is  despoiled  of  its  magnificence  and  variety, 
and  takes  a  humbler  and  simpler  form.     Accord- 

gly,  we  find  that  plants  with  ligneous  and  per- 
sistent stems  are  fewer  in  number,  and  that  there 
^reater  predominance  of  such  as  are  herba- 
ceous" and  which  therefore  perish  annually. 

Plants  with  herbaceous  stems  have  precisely  the 
same  growth,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  those  which 
are  ligneous  and  persistent.  Any  one  can  speedily 
convince  himself  of  this.  There  is  visible  on  the 
cross  section  the  same  concentrical  disposition  of 
the  matter  of  the  stem  into  pith,  wood  and  bark, 
and  the  same  development  of  branches  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  But  the  heat  is  not  spread  through 
a  sufficient  number  of  months,  and  the  period  is 
too  short  for  the  plant  to  run  through  all  the 
phases  of  its  development.  The  whole  process  is 
therefore  stopped  in  its  first  stages,  and  the  stem 
with  its  branches  and  flowers  dies  down  to  the 
ground,  and  disappears  from  the  earth's  surface  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  In  other  instances,  where 
woody  matter  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  perish,  but  life  remains  pas- 
sive in  the  stem.  The  cold  has  arrested  the  vege- 
table machinery,  but  produced  no  disarrangement 
of  its  parts;  on  the  contrary,  a  section  of  the  au- 
tumnal bud  shows  beautifully  the  young  embryo 
leaves  and  the  undeveloped  internodes  of  the  next 
year's  growth,  already  formed  in  them,  and  but 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  warmth  and  brightness 
of  the  sun,  to  come  forth  out  of  their  hybernacu- 
lum,  and  again  exhibit  the  same  vital  movements. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  branches  of 
herbs  and  ligneous  plants;  the  former  develop 
from  open  buds,  one  or  two  generations  of  them 
being  formed  during  the  first  season,  and  perish- 
ing, thus  exposed,  before  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  ; 
but  the  brauehos  of  ligneous  plants  advance  no 
farther  than  the  embryonic  condition  the  first  sea- 
son, and  remain  thus,  protected  through  the  win- 
ter in  closed  buds,  developing  the  second  season 
into  life  and  verdure  with  the  first  breath  of  spring. 
The  seed   and  ovum  in  vegetables,  and  in  the 
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lower  forms  of  animals,  is  but  a  retreat  into  which 
exhausted  vitality  retires  for  a  season,  in  order  to 
recover  its  wonted  energies ;  it  also  affords  a  shel- 
ter for  the  young  embryo  during  the  prevalence  of 
those  conditions  which  are  unfavourable  for  its  de- 
velopment.    Accordingly,  we  find    that  the   seeds 
of  many  early  flowering  annuals  germinate   again 
in  autumn,  as  the  light  ami  heat  of  the  sun  are 
then  much  the  same  as  in  early  spring.     A  littl 
family  of  plants  is  thus  seen  growing  around  their 
aged  and   dying  parent.     In  some  instance; 
individuals  of  this  family  arrive  again  at  an  adult 
state,  and  flowers  as  well  as  leaves  appear ;  gene 
rally,  however,  the  germinating  seeds   can  only 
produce  leaves,  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
resting   all  farther   development.     These  appe 
ances  In  nature  are  deserving  of  a  greater  share  of 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  allotted  to  them. 
All  practical  gardenersand  botanists  are  acquainted 
with  many  plants  which  flower  in  spring  and  again 
develop  in  autumn,  on  a  return  of  similar  conditions 
of  light,  temperature  and  moisture. 

That  the  vegetable  machinery  would  still  con- 
tinue in  motion,  and  simply  stops  in  conserjuence  of 
the  decreasing  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  plants  which  are  annual  and 
herbaceous  in  temperate  climates  become  ligneous 
perennials  in  the  tropics.  The  castor-oil  plant, 
{Ricinvs  co7mmmis,)  for  example,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, puts  forth  large  peltatepalmate  leaves,  and 
grows  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  height,  flowering 
and  perfecting  its  seeds,  but  is  destroyed  by  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  In  the  happy  regions  within 
the  tropics,  its  stem  is  ligneous  and  persistent,  and 
it  grows  into  a  powerful  and  lofty  tree.  It  is  the 
same  with  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  orders 
Euphorbiaceas,  Labiatse,  Legumino.-se,  Hyperica- 
ceaj,  Boraginactaj,  Rubiacea3,  Polygonaccse,  and 
Compositae.  These  very  plants  which  we  tread 
under  our  feet  in  England,  with  us  so  herbaceous 
and  perishable,  in  tropical  countries  take  a  ligne- 
ous and  persistent  form,  and  elevate  themselves 
majestically  into  the  air.  Excepting  on  the  moun- 
tain summit,  snow  never  falls  on  any  part  of  the 
tropical  landscape,  and  the  traveller  wanders  amid 
the  arborescent  forms  of  Leguminosas,  Euphorbia- 
ceaj,  Labiatffi,  and  Boraginacea; ;  or,  if  he  be  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  reposes  beneath  the  shade  of 
forests  of  Solid  ago,  Sonchua  and  Echium.  The 
herbaceous  and  perishable  annual  has  beconie 
transformed  into  the  ligneous  and  enduring  peren- 
nial. The  plant  whose  humble  growth  and  delicate 
beauty  drew  our  admiration,  as  it  grew  at  the  foot 
of  some  tall  oak  or  wide-spreading  beech  tree,  is 
now  itself  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest. 
Development  has  gone  on,  and  we  see  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  a  continuity  of  warmth  and  bright- 
ness in  the  majestic  form  which  now  stands  before 
our  eyes. 

The  fauna  of  a  temperate  climate,  like  its  flora, 
presents  the  same  picture  of  arrested  development 
and  temporary  suspension  of  the  powers  of  life 
during  the  winter  months.  We  have  a  considera- 
ble number  of  animals  of  graceful  form,  animated 
appearance,  and  varied  colours,  though  they  are 
less  brilliant  than  those  found  in  tropical  countries. 
There  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  uniformity 
among  them.  The  rcptila  are  much  reduced  in 
size.  The  lizard  and  viper  take  the  place  of  the 
gigantic  crocodile  and  boa  constrictor  ;  the  tortoises 
are  small,  and  of  medium  size  ;  all  classes  of  mol- 
luscs are  represented,  but  their  shells  are  devoid  of 
that  beauty  which  characterises  the  shells  of  tro- 
pical climates;  the  patient  camel  and  dromedary, 
the  half-reasoning  elephant,  the  beautiful  zebra 
and  tiger,  are  replaced  in  temperate  climates  by 
the  horse  and  ass,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  wild-cat. 


M.  Mirbel  has  therefore  very  properly  compart: 
the  terrestrial  globe  to  two  immense  mountain! 
whose  bases  are  united  at  the  equator,  and  who;| 
summits  are  the  arctic  regions  around  its  northei! 
and  southern  poles. —  Chambers.  y 
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"Seventh  day  22d,  spent  part  of  the  day  ji 
writing  and  visiting  the  few  Friends  in  the  towi 


All  creatures  which  store  up  provisions — such  as 
the  squirrel,  marmot,  beaver,  and  bee — are  pecu- 
liar to  the  temperate  regions.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  instincts  would  be  out  of  place  in  tropical 
countries,  where  vegetation  presents  herbivorous 
animals  and  insects  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  at  all  times. 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  trees  drop 
their  leaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
other  coniferse,  and  a  few  dwarf  evergreens;  the 
insects  retire,  and  the  animals  which  live  on  them 
either  migrate  to  other  countries,  or  pass  the  win- 
ter  in   a   state  of   torpor,  from    which   they  only 

awake  in  spring.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  j  On  First  day  tools  leave  of  our  ancient  Frien 
the  birds,  which  are  nearly  all  migratory  in  their  [[George  Dawson]  and  his  wife.  His  fatherly  n( 
habits.  The  most  beautiful  species  come  to  us  tice  was  very  encouraging  to  aunt.  I  noticed  h 
from  the  sunny  south,  and  disappear  on  the  ap-  words :  'Goon!  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  soon  n 
proach  of  winter.  membered,  and  will  get  safe  home.'     Thomas  Wi 

In  proportion  as  we  approach  the  polar  regions,  tson  and  his  wife,  our  kind  landlady,  and  divei 
the  trees  become  stunted  and  dwarfed  in  their  [others,  went  with  us  to  Shipton,  seven  miles,  wher 
growth,  the  number  of  genera  and  species  is  still  I  we  were  kindly  received  by  David  Binns  an 
farther  diminished,  the  oak,  walnut,  chestnut  and  jwifo,  who  live  in  the  house  where  David  Hall,  tha 
elm  are  replaced  by  dark  and  sombre  forests  of  |  worthy  Friend,  lived.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  yet  th 
coniferous  trees,  among  which  pines  and  firs  are  ^meeting  was  large,  most  of  the  Friends  from  Loth 
the  most  prominent.  Still  farther  north,  these  ersdale  were  there.  Two  of  Rachel  Wilson's  sis 
plants  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  dwarf  ters  were  there  also,  who  came  sixteen  miles  tha 
birches,  willows,  and  the  polar  blackberry  [Rubus  morning  to  see  us,  hearing  we  were  to  be  at  fhi 
arcticus);  finally,  the  last  lingering  remnants  of  meeting.  Aunt  was  greatly  favoured,  and  th 
vegetable  life  are  seen  in  the  form  of  mosses  and 'meeting  was  in  general  solid  and  attentive,  an 
lichens,  the  excessive  rigours  of  the  climate  pre- j  sitting  so  for  some  time  longer  than  common,  aui 
venting  any  higher  indications  of  vegetable  life.        rose  again  with  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  a  doubl: 

The  animals  in  the  arctic  regions  are  few  in  ing  mournful  state  present.  We  dined  at  Davi 
number,  and  their  tints  are  as  dusky  as  the  north-  Binns',  and  then  went  to  Fairfield,  eight  mileii 
ern  heavens.  There  is  not  a  single  bird  with  bril-  Two  Friends  went  with  us,  and  to  my  surpris 
iant  plumage,  nor  a  fish  with  various  hues.  The  landed. us  at  a  great  house,  which  we  were  admii 
most  conspicuous  animals  are  the  reindeer,  white  ing  for  its  size  and  ornaments, — thinking  it  an  an 
bear,  white   fox,  polar  hare,  walrus,   and   various  cient  seat  of  some  nobleman.     Aunt  had  just  said 

Is.  There  are  immense  flocks  of  predaceous  '  Well  I  no  Friend  lives  here  !'  when,  behold,  wl 
and  aquatic  birds,  gulls,  cormorants,  ducks  and  were  stopped,  and  a  Friend  came  kindly  to  u. 
geese,  all  belonging  to  the  lowest  orders.  Reptiles  and  helped  us  to  alight.  He  proved  to  be  an  oli 
Itogether  wanting.  The  articulata  are  repre-  bachelor,  Ebenezer  Jackson,  who  possessed  it  by  th: 
sented  by  numerous  marine  worms  and  minute  will  of  a  relation,  who  was  not  a  Friend,  but  b; 
crustaceans.  Insects  are  rare  and  of  inferior  types,  birth.  The  house  was  old-fashioned,  but  graiK 
Molluscs  are  sparsely  scattered  in  the  adjacent  seas  i  and  fit  for  a  Duke.  He  treated  us  kindly  an 
along  with  a  few  star-fishes  and  echin.  We  must  with  a  friendly  deportment.  There  are  no  wome 
not  omit  the  whales,  which  are,  however,  the  lowest  about  the  house  but  servants,  nor  a  face  we  hai . 
of  all  the  mammalia.     This  assemblage  of  animals  ever  seen. 

is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  temperate  and  tropical  "Second  day  24th,  we  went  to  the  meeting 
faunas.  which  was  near.     There  were  only  twenty-thre 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animals  is  inti-  'persons  including  servants  and  ourselves.     A  poci 

itely  associated  with  that  of  the  plants,  for  her- 1  sleepy,  thoughtless  company.  Aunt  found  it  bar 
bivorous  animals  can  exist  only  where  there  is  an  enough.  Alter  dinner,  although  it  was  a  raio: 
adequate  supply  of  vegetables  suitable  as  food,  day,  we  went  to  Knaresborough,  twenty-six  mileij 
and  the  carnivorous  prey  upon  the  herbivorous  It  was  a  hilly  road  and  quite  night  when  we  gc, 
races.  Hence  it  is  that  the  fauna  of  the  earth 'to  Abraham  Ogden's.  He  and  his  wife  reoeivei 
presents  the  same  ever-varying  aspect  as  its  flora.  I  us  kindly,  which  was  some  compensation  for  oi; 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity   between   the  I  toils,  and  a  mercy  from  the  Divine  Hand.  I 

plants  and  animals  which  cover  a  hemisphere  from  I  "Third  day  iotb,  we  weut  to  their  meetinj 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  those  which  clothe  j  It  was  large  for  tbem,  there  being  about  forty,  aa 
the  sides  of  a  tropical  mountain  from  its  warm  and  'aunt  was  greatly  favoured  therein.  We  dined  i 
sunny  base  to  its  cold,  snowy,  ever-frozeu  summit.  ;our  lodgings.  Several  Friends  came  to  see  us,  an, 
The  species,  genera,  and  even  families  of  both  unexpectedly  aunt  was  filled  with  something  ver 
plants  and  animals  growing  in  the  country  sur- 1  seasonable  for  them;  in  a  very  lively  manner  sb' 
rounding  its  base,  may  be  entirely  difi'erent  from  ! distinguished  between  the  several  states  presen 
the  vegetable  productions  of  Europe ;  but  here  ele- [It  was  a  favoured  season  I  hope  to  all.  Fourt! 
vation  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  increase  of  dis-  jday  26th,  aunt  had  a  bad  cold,  swelled  face,  au 
tance  from  the  equator  In  proportion  as  we  as-  [was  very  poorly,  but  it  being  a  fine  morning,  an 
cend  the  mountain,  the  climate  becomes  cooler,  i feeling  clear  of  this  place,  for  Friends  are  few,  au 
the  fauna  and  flora  lose  their  tropical  character,  j  most  of  them  were  with  us  in  the  family  sittiu 
and  European  genera,  and  even  species  analogous,  Ishe  chose  to  go  to  Thirsk,  eighteen  miles.  Takii 
if  not  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  tern-  leave  of  our  kind  friend,  whose  house  is  the  be 
perate  climates  of  Europe,  present   themselves  to 'quarters   here,  we    mounted    and    got    to    Robe 


the  eye  of  the  astonished  observer.    As  wo  approach 

the  limits  of  perpetual  suow,  the  top  of  the  moun 

tain  may  be  said  to  reach  a  polar  climate,  and  ac 

cordingly,  the  vegetation  is   wholly  cryptogamous,  judged  best  that  she  should   be  near  tl 

and  similar  to  that  within  the  arctic  regions.  |  house,  Robert  weut  with  us  to  the  town  and 


Frond's  [at  Charlton]  about  12  o'clock,  whore  ^ 
were  very  kindly  received,  aud  staid  three  or  foi 
hours.     Aunt   being   very    poorly,    aud    it    beii 
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kircd  at  John  Barker's,  who  are  kind  friends. 
Ire  we  got  what  was  suitable  for  aunt.  Thus 
3 led  three  laborious  conflictiug  days,  within  and 
t,  liuut.  Fifth  day  27th,  their  week  day  meeting. 
(>ijt'.,  face  was  still  swelled  and  she  poorly,  yet  she 
i\'it  to  it.  It  was  large,  and  there  were  some  solid 
1,(  nil^  iu  it.  It  was  a  quiet  silent  time  to  some, 
a.l  :i  laborious  one  to  others,  until  aunt  was 
J  uulit  on  her  knees  to  crave  of  the  Almighty  his 
r  ijoiiiting  power.     The  meeting  ended,  1  believe, 

0  unpiolitably  to  some.  I  was  fully  confirmed 
t  t  ujy  dear  afflicted  aunt  was  in  the  King's  high- 
ly. We  dined  at  our  lodgings,  spent  the  after- 
B)U  with  a  widow — a  Friend  in  the  ministry — and 
till  went  to  our  friend  Kobert  I'roud's,  where 
BQt  rested  well  that  night.  On  Sixth  day  28th, 
«|  dined  just  by  with  the  widow  of  Joseph  Tay- 
|(|,  a  pretty  Friend,  who  with  her  two  kind  daugh- 
Ks,  helped  me.  Our  guide  from  Knaresborough 
lid  been  George  Knowles,  «5  years  of  age,  a 
harty  old  man. 

}■'  On  Seventh  day  29th,  Robert  Proud  and  a 
jidc,  David  Armstrong,  went  with  us  to  Wens- 
lu'dalc,  thirty-seven  miles.  Most  of  the  way  was 
b;  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley. 
/;  Baiibridge,  a  village  where  are  a  few  Friends, 
r  were  stopped,  and  told  that  Rachel  Wilson  had 
f.ited  there  three  days  for  us.  She  was  still  at  a 
fuily's  a  little  way  off.  They  sent  for  her  and 
i:  iiiut  us  at  William  Robinson's,  much  to  our 
3  isfactiou.  At  supper  Rachel  appeared  in  prayer. 
li  FiLst  day  the  3Uth,  we  went  to  Asgarth  general 
[ctiiiL',  which  was  crowded,  many  not  Friends 
t  iig  there.  Aunt  had  a  favoured  time,  and  Ra- 
Ejil  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Robinson  also.  We 
pied  near  the  meeting,  and  after  a  tender  parting 
kth  Robert  Proud,  E.  Robinson  and  David  Arm- 
song  went  back  with  us  to  Laybourn,  where  we 
\ire  kindly  received  by  Lydia  King.  She  is  a 
liter  to  Esther  Hoskius  and  lives  with  her  brother 
bneon  Bickerdike,  who  is  now  in  a  childlike  state 
»|th  the  palsy.  Here  we  lodged  and  next  day 
lid  a  meeting,  which  was  satisfactory,  I  believe, 
Jjall,  although  most  present  were  not  members  of 
()r  Society.     After   dinner,    taking   leave  of  our 

f'ing  friend  E.  Robinson,  we  returned  to  Robert 
oud's,  thirty-seven  miles,  and  had  rain  all  the 

i"  Ninth  mo.  1st,  we  went  to  an  appointed  meet- 
ii;  at  Thirsk,  where  aunt  had  a  favoured  time.  We 
cied  at  John  Barker's,  where  Rebecca  Taylor, 
Ifiry  EUerby,  (the  only  public  woman  Friend 
lere,)  and  some  other  kind  Friends,  parted  with 

1  ill  much  love,  and  we  returned  to  Charlton  and 
i  ut  the  evening  with  the  two  families,  Taylor's 
:d  I'roudV,  and  had  a  solid  sitting  with  the  young 
(ople  of  both  houses.  To-day,  the  2d,  went  with 
ibomas  Proud  and  Richard  Adanison  to  Uelms- 
h  Blaokmoor,  a  small  irregular  town,  18  miles. 
Iwas  a  very  hilly  road.  Robert  Proud  aceom- 
[nied  us  up  the  first  hill,  which  was  considered 
i|e  worst.  It  was  a  mile  long  and  very  steep, 
ills,  with  the  help  of  our  friends,  we  walked  up 

ionc  hour.      Our  horses,   although  good,  could 
t  get  the  chaise  up  in  less  than  three  quarters 
an    hour.     Then    our   fatherly   friend,   Robert 
roud,  took  a  tender  leave  of  us,  and  we  set  for- 
ird.     It  was  a  rough  road  and  very  uneven  for 
amo  miles  between  two   high   hills.     It  at  la; 
ieued   by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  over  which  is 
iod  bridge.     Whilst  our  horse.s  were  resting,  w 
|t  on  it  and  viewed  the  ruins   of  an  abbey  bui 
U  the  side  of  the  river,  as  hidden  a  place  as  the 
|d  friars   could    have  wished   for   their  deeds  ot 
[irkness.     By  half-past  two  we  reached  Helm 

ty,  where  we  were  coolly  received,  but  kindly 
itertained. 


"  On  Fifth  day  the  3d,  we  went  six  miles  to  a 
meeting  at  Kirby  Moorside.  It  was  more  to  satis- 
faction than  poor  auut  expected,  who  found  it  hard 
work.  We  dined  at  Caleb  Fletcher's,  who  was  a 
very  kind  Friend.  We  met  here  a  kind  good  look- 
Friend,  Roger  Heart  of  Pickering,  who  con- 
ducted us  before  night  nine  miles  to  his  house  and 
to  his  good  wife.     Now  let  me  be  thankful  for  the 

eies  of  this  day,  in  which  way  has  been  made  b 
where  there  seemed  to  be  none.  '  Wonderful  arc 
thy  works,  0  Lord  I  Thy  ways  are  past  finding 
out.  Thou  hast  made  the  crooked  paths  straight ; 
and  rough  ways  smooth;  and  ordered  better  for 
s,  than  we  could  have  coi;trived.'  (_>ur  landlady 
nd  Daniel  Snowden  went  with  us  to  Kirby  Moor- 
side. He  is  uncle  to  Leonard  Snowden.  Sixth 
day  the  4th,  a  rainy  day.  We  went  to  the  meet- 
ing which  was  pretty  large,  and  the  company  mostly 
Friends.  There  were  many  of  them  solid,  and  it 
was  a  favoured  meeting.  We  returned  to  our 
lodgings,  aunt  had  a  bad  cold,  and  her  eyes  were 
sore,  and  though  some  of  the  Friends  came  to 


God,  commit  its  keeping  "  unto  Ilim  in  well  doing 
as  unto  a  faithful  Creator." 


of   Artificial   Stones    Inslantaneoasly 
wilboui  Bumius. 


Although  moulded  blocks  of  cement  and  dry 
clay  have  been  used  for  building,  nothing  but 
brick  has  been  or  is  employed  to  any  ex- 
tent. A  new  and  most  remarkable  artificial  stone, 
— one  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  supersede  brick 
and  cut  natural  stone, — was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cambridge,  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  T.  Anstcd,  F.  R.  S.  In  a  paper  read  by 
him  upon  artificial  stones  for  buildings,  he  stated 
that,  during  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  building  stones  from 
decay,  by  Dr.  Frankland,  Professor  Hoffman,  — 
Abel  and  him.self,  (all  distinguished  chemists,)  be- 
ing members  of  a  government  scientific  committee, 
i  they  were  waited  upon  by  —  Ransome,  who  aston- 


her,  yet  she  was  too  poorly  for  much  satisfaction.  I  ished  them  by  his  discoveries  in  this  line.  He 
There  are  but  two  families  of  Friends  in  the  town,  saturated  the  surface  of  a  stone  with  the  silicate  of 
which  is  large  and  irregular  like  Thirsk,  and  though  j soda,  (liquid  flint,)  and  then  applied  a  solution  of 
smaller  is  pleasant.     Seventh  day  the  5th,  we  took  !tho  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a  rapid  double  do 


leave  of  our  kind  landlady  Hannah  Heart,  who  is 
tit  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great  houseful  of  Friends. 
Her  kind  husband  went  with  us  nine  miles  to 
Malton,  a  pretty  town.  Here  are  but  two  or  three 
families  of  Friends  who  live  in  the  town,  but  there 
are  many  belongiug  to  the  meeting  who  live  some 
miles  from  it.  Here  we  were  kindly  received  by 
the  widow  Fairbank  and  her  niece.  Good  quar- 
ters !" 


■  Even  so  must  the  Son 


Man  be  1 


I  have  been  instructed  in  comparing  the  memo- 
rable words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  to  Nicodemus, 
(given  in  John  iii.  14,  15,)  with  the  account  of  the 
circumstance  to  which  His  words  refer.  Numbers 
xxi.  8,  9. 

We  there  learn  that,  when  those  bitten  of  ser- 
pents, in  their  wilderness  journey,  looked  (doubt- 
less with  an  eye  of  faith)  upon  the  brazen  serpent, 
which  Moses  lifted  up,  they  were  healed  of  their 
wounds,  and  lived.  How  simple  and  beautiful 
this  lesson  taught  us  by  the  lip  of  Truth  !  Does 
He  not  aay  unto  us,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  when  He  tells 
Nicodemus,  "  As  Moses  lilted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  su  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted 
up :  that  whosoever  belicveth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

What  a  mistake  would  these  poor,  wounded  Is- 
raelites have  made,  had  they  attempted  in  some 
other  way  to  rid  themselves  of  the  sore  bite  of  the 
serpent, — how  worse  than  useless  any  delay,  or 
abiding  under  that  painful  dispensation,  when  by 
looking  in  simple  faith  upon  the  brazen  serpent, 
(God's  appointed  means,)  they  could  at  once  be 
healed,  and  live  !  So  may  any  poor  soul  nmv — 
(made  sensible  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  deep 
rankling  wounds  of  Satan,  of  which,  unless  some 
remedy  be  found,  it  must  die,)  look  with  the  eye  of 
living  faith  unto  the  slaiu  Lamb  of  God,  and  live, 
being  healed  of  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  and  also 
know  in  its  own  blessed  experience,  that  "  God  is 
just,"  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Je.sus. 

The  soul  that  thus,  through  Divine  Grace,  has 
been  permitted  to  lay  its  sins  on  Je?us,  may  come 
v.'iihout  fear  io  receive  from  its  Father's  hanil  what- 
ever discipline   or  chastening  he   may  see  needful 


handed  around,  for  the 
for  its  further  sanctification  and  growth,  and  may  j  to  examine, 
in  rejoicing,  or  suffering,  according  to  the  will   of       This  moulded  stone  i 


composition  was  effected,  and  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  was  left  within  the  pores  of  the  stones. 
Common  salt  was  formed  on  the  outside  by  the 
chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  uniting  with 
the  soda  of  the  silicate,  and  when  the  salt  was 
washed  off,  a  hard  silicate  of  lime  was  left  as  a 
coating.  Ransome  then  made  small  blocks  of  va- 
rious forms,  by  mixing  sand  and  silicate  of  soda 
(liquid  quartz)  together,  forming  a  plastic  mass, 
which  was  then  moulded,  and  while  still  moist 
these  moulds  were  dipped  into  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. To  the  surprise  of  all  the  chemists  present, 
those  moulded  articles  were  found  to  be  almost 
instantaneously  converted  into  perfectly  hard  and 
solid  blocks,  which  were  apparently  quite  durable. 
The  members  of  the  committee  then  moulded  some 
of  these  blocks  themselves,  and  performed  the  ex- 
periments as  successfully  as  Ransome. 

The  above  described  composition  forms  a  new 
artificial  stone,  which,  apparently,  can  be  manu- 
faetured  economically  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Stones  made  in  this  manner  have  been 
tested  as  to  their  strength  in  forming  the  bed  of  a 
steam  engine  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  they 
have  also  been  used  in  building  two  of  the  new 
stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  in  Loudon. 
Professor  Ansted  stated  that  this  material  seemed 
to  combine  cheapness  with  durability,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  weather,  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  The  transverse  strength  of  a 
stone  thus  made,  4  by  4  inches,  resting  one  inch  at 
each  end,  upon  iron  supports,  and  leaving  16  inches 
clear  space  between,  was  equal  to  2122  pounds. 
A  bar  of  Portland  stone  of  the  same  dimension, 
similarly  tested,  broke  with  759 i  pounds  upon  it. 
Its  adhesive  power  was  also  found  to  be  superior 
to  Portland,  Bath,  and  French  (Caen)  stone.  A 
four-inch  cube  of  it  sustained  a  crushing  weight 
of  30  tons.  Ransome,  in  the  presence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  manufactured  some  of  these  stones 
in  a  few  minutes.  They  were  composed  of  pieces 
of  limestone  and  sandstone  mixed  with  liquid  sili- 
cate of  soda,  and  formed  into  a  plastic  condition, 
placed  in  moulds,  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  silicate  of  soda  was 
formed  by  digesting  flints  in  a  steam  boiler  under 
pressure  containing  alkali,  (Hardinge's  process 
undoubtedly.)  These  artificial  stones  were  then 
stonished  men  of  science 


a  very  remarkable  inven- 
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tion,  and  it  deserves  universal  attention.  The 
decay  in  any  stone  buildings  may  be  arrested  by 
the  same  method  of  treatment,  namely,  by  washicg 
the  stones  first  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  ol' 
soda,  then  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly require  the  experience  of  several  years 
to  test  the  durability  of  such  stones,  but  as  far 
as  chemical  science  affords  a  basis  for  passing 
judgment  upon  them,  they  appear  to  be  indestruc- 
tible. By  this  process  moulded  artificial  stones  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  of  any  size  may  be 
manufactured,  so  as  to  obviate  the  immense  ex- 
pense and  labour  of  quarrying  and  cutting  rock 
in  the  old  and  usual  modes  to  obtain  blocks  for 
building  TpuT^oses.—  Scientijlc  American. 

Bainy-Day  Thoughts. 

"  FARMING    don't    PAY." 

At  least  neighbour  Jones  told  me  so  the  other 
day,  during  an  old-fashioned  talk  which  we  had. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said,  "  Farm- 
ing don't  pay,  for  here  I  have  been  working  for 
twenty  years,  and  can  make  but  four  per  cent,  on 
my  capital,  while  there  is  Jiui  Smith  who  went  to 
town  and  began  business  with  the  same  capital, 
who  makes  ten  per  cent.;  at  least  be  says  so." 
But  Jim  Smith  did  not  tell  him  that  he  spent  at 
least  six  per  cent,  of  the  ten  for  house  rent,  food 
and  raiment.  Now,  I  know  my  neighbour  Jones 
"like  a  book,"  and  know  that  be  and  his  wife,  by 
dint  of  economy,  always  contrive  to  have  a  small 
balance  on  their  side  of  the  store  account,  and  so 
the  four  per  cent,  is  all  clear  gain.  Jones  ha; 
raised  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  about  four  years 
ago  the  eldest  got  just  such  ideas  into  his  head  as 
his  father  now  has,  and  go  he  did.  The  farm  was 
mortgaged  to  supply  him  with  capital.  The  idea 
was  that  his  business  would  make  him  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  even  did  more,  it  made  him  seventy 
five;  but  his  creditors  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  had  to  be  satisfied  with  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  claims. 

The  second  son  got  the  idea  that  farming  paid 
better  out  west  where  land  was  cheaper  ;  so  h 
went  out  to  Illinois,  with  a  capital  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  his  father  now  tells  me  that  he  owns 
a  farm,  and  can  raise  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  ;  but  Jones  did  not  tell  me  that  his  son  would 
be  glad  to  get  twelve  cents  per  bushel  for  his  corn 
at  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

The  other  three  boys  are  imbibing  ju.st  the  same 
notions  as  their  elder  brothers,  and  when  old  enough 
will  think  that  "farming  don't  pay,"  and  will  waut 
to  get  at  something  else.  Jones  says  he  only  makes 
four  per  cent. ;  but  I  will  guarantee  that  it  he  had 
everything  to  buy  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  his 
family  ou  tour  per  cent,  more,  so  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  gets  eight  per  cent. 

I  know  there  are  some  cases  wberein  city  mer- 
chants make  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  but  if  we 
take  ten  of  them  we  will  find  that  from  the  start 
the  ten  have  not  averaged  eight  per  cent,  for  tbe 
first  ten  years  they  were  in  business.  Then  there 
are  other  things  connected  with  business  life  in  our 
cities,  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  is  the  worry  of  notes  which  must  bo  met,  or 
a  loss  of  credit  will  ensue.  Of  this  the  farmer 
knows  but  little;  he  knows  when  bis  crops  can  be 
sold,  and  can  make  his  purchases  or  draw  bis  notes 
(which  should  be  few  and  far  between)  to  suit,  or 
he  can  borrow  of  a  neighbor  for  a  mouth  or  two 
but  if  a  good  contriver  he  can  always  buy  for  cash, 
for  he  always  sells  for  casb  or  very  short  credit. 
I  know  that  as  a  general  rule  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  three  per  cent,  rent,  but 
he  must  consider  that  he  gets  his  house-rent  and 


food  free,  and  if  an  economist,  can  have  a  balance 
due  him  from  the  storekeeper. 

The  fact  is,  that,  taken  in  the  long  run,  farming 
will  pay  as  heavy  a  per  ceutage  as  most  other  kinds 
of  business.  You  say  that  merchants  get  rich 
faster,  and  you  can  point  to  men  who  commenced 
on  little  or  nothing,  and  could  now  buy  out  nine  or 
ten  common  farmers.  Admitting  this,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  where  one  is  success- 
ful, the  other  nine  fail.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for 
a  farmer  to  fail  in  business,  and  to  do  so  he  must 
be  a  poor  one,  or  else  send  his  sons  to  town  to  go 
into  business,  instead  of  bringing  them  up  to  tbe 
more  certain  pursuit  of  their  father. 

Let  us  now  try  and  discover  why  neighbour 
Jones'  sons  don't  like  farming,  and  want  to  set  up 
some  business  in  town.  While  on  the  visit  above 
alluded  to,  I  took  an  inventory  of  my  neighbour's 
small  library  of  well-thumbed  volumes.  I  found 
it  to  consist  of  a  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Sewall's  History,  (our  neighbour  Jones  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,)  and 
sundry  bound  volumes  of  tracts.  These,  he  told 
me,  were  all  the  books  in  the  house,  and  his  boys 
didn't  care  for  reading,  so  he  did  not  get  any  more. 
He  had  no  newspaper  except  one  taken  by  one  of 
the  boys,  and  this  one  of  a  kind  which  do  more 
damage  to  our  half-grown  boys  than  anything 
which  could  be  put  into  their  hands.  Here,  then, 
was  the  secret  reason  why  the  boys  did  not  like 
reading,  and  did  not  like  farming.  They  worked 
hard  all  day,  and  had  no  pleasant  intellectual 
employment  to  look  forward  to  at  tbe  end  of  their 
day's  work.  In  this  point  we  have  by  far  too 
many  Joneses,  who,  from  a  system  of  false  economy, 
will  work  all  their  lives  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
their  children  "  something  to  commence  with,"  and 
not  spend  one  tithe  of  it  in  order  to  enable  their 
children  to  properly  enjoy  life.  How  can  farming 
be  otherwise  than  dull  to  a  smart  lad  when  he  is 
led  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  science  or  skill  about 
it,  but  that  he  must  follow  iu  the  old  beaten  track 
of  bis  forefathers,  and  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
one  step  from  this  track  is  the  same  towards  cer- 
tain de.-truction. 

To  parents  I  would  say,  educate  your  children, 
for  it  is  the  only  legacy  you  can  leave  them  that 
aay  not  be  snatched  away  by  ill  fortune.  Nor 
hould  you  be  content  with  giving  tbcm  a  good 
ducation,  but  give  them  good  reading  matter,  good 
gricultural  journals,  and  let  them  read  and  think 
for  themselves,  and  discover  that  instead  of  being 
dull,  an  agricultural  life  opens  as  wide  a  field  for 
the  intellectual  faculties  as  any  other  branch  of 
industry. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  in  some 
sections  now  is,  when  agriculture  will  be  a  science 
and  will  require  a  man  having  not  only  a  good 
ducation,  but  also  having  the  ability  to  apply  it  to 
tbe  best  advantage.  Tbe  man  who  looks  upon 
the  life  of  an  agriculturist  as  a  humdrum  one,  which 
may  be  filled  with  little  or  no  education,  will  find 
himself  left  behind  by  the  next  generaiion.  Who 
can  candidly  consider  the  progress  made  in  agri 
culture  by  tbe  present  generation,  and  not  expect 
and  hope  for  much  from  the  next?  The  best  proof 
wbich  can  be  given  of  our  country's  progress  it 
agriculture,  is  tbe  increasing  number  of  agricultu 
ral  journals;  even  a  weekly  paper,  to  keep  up  with 
tbe  demands  of  tbe  times,  must  have  its  agricultu- 
ral column  or  page. 

Place  before  your  children  that  kind  of  readina 
which  is  calculated  to  elevate  your  calling,  and 
above  all  things  do  not  tell  tbem  "  it  don't  pay,'' 
and  you  will  not  have  to  complain  of  their  "  not 
liking  farming." 

Too  many  of  our  farmers  adopt  a  system  of  false 


economy  in  the  education  of  their  children,  whicl 
in  the  end  is  anything  but  economy,  and  of  greaii 
disadvantage  to  the  children.  Take  neighbouii 
Jones  as  an  example  :  llis  boys  work  upon  the 
farm  until  of  age  without  any  remuneration  exoepi' 


clothes  and  board,  and  with  little  or  no 


encourage- ( 


ment,  and  are  continually  reminded  that  farming 
is  a  poor  business,  and  of  course  they  wish  fo:; 
some  other  business,  which  they  are  not  at  al  I 
fitted  for.  : 

But  I  have  allowed  my  Thoughts  to  run  av^a.^\ 
with  my  pen  this  wet  day,  and  will  hasten  to  sub"! 
scribe  myself  your  friend, .     German.  Tel. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

"  Now  that  thought  and  authority  are  at  opei, 
issue  upon  many  questions,  may  not  some  amongs, 
us,  ever  ready  to  judge  those  who  are  without,  la 
to  heart  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Apostle^ 
that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God  !   Ii 

easy  to  be  orthodox  in  creed  and  statement,  g('( ' 
safe  to  rest  in  a  traditionary  belief,  that  many  i' 
decorous  christian  fails  to  perceive  the  sure  thougl 
invisible  connection  between  the  lip  confession  ant 
life-denial  of  a  merely  outward  profession,  and  th. 
ider  form  of  denial  by  which  all  such  profes; 

is  derided.  Yet  between  Christ  mocked  am 
Christ  rejected,  there  is  but  a  step, — who  shall  sa' 
how  easily  it  is  taken — or  how  quickly  we  ms' 
pass  from  the  hollow  homage,  the  "  Hail  Master,  = 
wbich  mocks  our  Lord,  to  tbe  smiting  and  bufi'etin;! 
of  open  outrage  ?  When  Christ  is  invested  witl; 
but  tbe  show  of  sovereignty,  the  reed  placed  i: 
his  hand  may  be  quickly  taken,  as  by  the  soldier 
to  smite  his  head.  This  reed  is  noiiiinal  christi 
anitij ;  a  strange  slip  of  a  degenerate  vine ;  be 
neath  whose  blighting  shadow  a  poison-growth  c 
belief  never  fails  to  root  itself." 


Manufacture  of  Postage  Stamps. — The  desig 
for  the  stamps  are  first  engraved  on  dies,  taken  u 
on  rolls,  and  then  transferred  to  a  large  steel-plat 
by  the  process  of  multiplication,  the  hardened  ro 
being   applied  successively  to  every  portion  of  th 
mrface   until   tbe  dies  of  ;200   stamps  are  mad- 
The  plate  being  now  hardened,  goes  to  the  prin 
ng  room.     Tbe  process  of  printing  is  very  simpL 
be    plate    being    inked,   then    laid    in  the  pres  j 
the   moistened   sheet  placed  on  it,  the  roll  passe  l 
once  over  it,  and   200  postage  stamps   are  prinle  ' 
at  one  operation.     A  weak  oil  is  used,  so  that  tl 
stamp   may  not  be  saturated,  as  the  paper  is  n( 
so  highly  sized  as  that  used  for  bank  notes.     Ca . 
mine  gives  tbe  red  color  to  tbe  3-eent  stamp,  pa    | 
ultra-marine  tbe  blue  to  the  penny  stump,  cbron  I 
green  the  tint  to  the  10-ceut  stamp,  while  the  .' 
cent  denomination  is  printed  on  brown,  the  12-cei  • 
in  black,   and    24-cent   in   purple,   the  30-ceut : 
orange,  and   the  90-cent  in   intense  ultra-marin 
From  the  press  tbe  sheets  of  stamps  go  to  the  dr; 
ing  room,  where  they  are  piled  in  canvas  coven 
frames,  or  racks,  so  arranged  that  each  day's  wor 
and  even  each  man's  task  is  kept  by  itself.     Th(: 
go  next  to  be  gummed,  labor  which  is  entirely  pe: 
formed  by  girls.     Tbe  sheets  arc  laid  in  piles,  fau 
down  ;  each  girl  has  a  copper  basin  of  gum  and 
soft  flat  brush,  with  which  she  finishes  a  sheet  wi; 
a  few  strokes.     Each  girl  gums  1,000  sheets, 
200,000  stamps  in  a  day. 

The  gum  u.sed  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  I 
one  man  only,  who  keeps  the  formula  of  its  ma 
faeture  a  profound  secret.  Tbe  gummed  are  pis 
in  racks  similar  to  those  u»ed  in  the  drying-roi 
and  piled  up  in  the  room  for  half  a  day,  or  a  d; 
and  a  half,  as  tbe  atmosphere  may  be  more  or  le 
dry,  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  are  lain  betwe 
pasteboard  leaves  and  subjected  to  powerful 
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re.  The  sheets  are  now  cut  in  halves,  so  as  to 
ive  100  on  a  sheet,  and  are  then  taken  into 
jother  room,  where  the  holes  between  the  stamps 
■e  perforated  by  machinery.  This  operation  is 
jrfornied  by  passing  the  sheets,  first  in  one  direc- 
jin  and  then  acros:s,  between  two  sets  of  narrow 
jass  cylinders  on  shafts,  the  upper  set  being  fur- 
shed  with  small  steel  punches,  aud  the  other 
rforatod  with  holes  or  dies  to  correspond.  The 
■icration  is  instantaneous,  the  whole  eleven  rows 
i  holes  being  made  at  once.  The  sylinders  are 
jijustable  on  shafts,  so  that  stamps  of  any  size  can 
j;  perforated  by  the  same  machine. 
The  stamps  are  now  finished,  the  only  remain- 
g  duty  of  the  attendants  being  to  count  and  in- 
iiect  them,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  safe 
bd  sent  in  packages  wherever  government  directs, 
jach  machine  worked  by  a  girl  for  twelve  hours, 
jrforates  10,000  stamps  a  day,  one  way,  or  half 
liat  number  if  the  holes  are  made  in  both  direc 
bns.  Last  year  the  Post-office  Department  used 
|l6,000,000  postage  stamps  of  all  denominations, 
ibile  this  year  the  increase  will  not  fall  far  short 
F  20,000,000. 

;  Of  all  the  denominations  of  stamps  the  red,  or 
l-cont  ones,  are  most  in  demand,  about  throe  times 
ii  many  of  them  being  used  as  of  the  penny  stamp: 
lext  to  the  penny,  the  ten  cent  denomination  is 
iost  in  request;  next,  the  12-cent,  then  the  24 
!Dt  and  so  on,  the  90-cent  one  of  course  being 
Inquired  less  than  any  other.  Stamps  being  really 
lie  representatives  of  so  much  money,  the  greatest 
lire  is  taken  to  guard  against  dishonesty  on  the 
lart  of  the  workmen,  and  so  perfect  is  the  system 
|f  checks  that  the  loss  of  a  single  penny  stamp 
!jn  be  detected  with  absolute  certainty. — Ex 
hange  paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

j  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Rebecca  Collier 
Ifter  a  meeting  in  London,  with  a  paper  of  sweet- 
lieats,  and  another  for  her  companion,  Rachael 
i!rachon.  J.  Locke  was  at  the  meeting  and  took 
larticuiar  notice  of  them.  It  was  also  said  King 
jVilliam  the  3rd  was  there  incognito: — 
!  My  Sweet  Friends, 

j  A  paper  of  sweetmeats  by  the  bearer,  to  attend 
lour  journey,  comes  to  testify  the  sweetness  I  found 
1  your  society  :  I  admire  no  converse  like  that 
f  tie  christian  freedom,  and  fear  no  bondage  like 
Ihat  of  pride  and  prejudice.  I  now  see  that  ac- 
[uaintanoe  by  sight  cannot  reach  that  height  of 
njoyment  which  acquaintance  by  knowledge  ar- 
ives  unto.     Outward    hearing   may  misguide  us, 

internal  knowledge  cannot  err.  \Ve  have 
omething  here  of  what  we  shall  have  hereafter,  to 
;now  as  we  are  known  :  and  this,  we,  with  other 
rieuds,  were  even  at  the  first  view  partakers  of; 
nd  the  more  there  is  of  this  in  the  life,  the  less 
re  need  inquire  of  what  nation,  country,  party  or 
lersuasion  our  friends  are  ;  for  our  own  knowledge 
3  more  sure  than  another's  is  to  us.  Thus  we 
EDow  when  we  have  believed.  Now  the  God  of 
ill  grace  grant  that  you  may  hold  fast  that  rare 
;race  of  love  and  charity,  that  unbiassed  and  un- 
sounded love,  which  if  it  decay  not,  will  spring 
ip  mightily  as  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  higher 
ind  higher,  till  you,  with  the  universal  church, 
iwim  together  on  the  ocean  of  Divine  love.     Wo- 

,  indeed,  had  the  honour  first  to  publish  the 
resurrection  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  and  let  all  the 
disciples  of  Christ  rejoice  herein,  as  doth  your 
partner, 

John  Locke. 

Gray's  Inn,  Nov.  2Ist,  1696. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Glimpses." 

(Continued  from  page  1.08.) 

"  London, ,  1S61. 

"My  dear  —  anrl  — ;  Yes,  here  we  are  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  modern  Babylon — London.  * 
We  came  from  Liverpool  by  the  line  recommended 
by as  passing  through  some  of  the  finer  parts 


have  said  the  route  was  beautiful,  and  so  it  is :  but 
there  is  so  much  sameness,  that  after  passing  over 
from  five  to  ten  miles,  it  seemed  a  repetition,  again 
and  again,  of  the  same  thing,  and  one  became 
weary  of  saying,  '  This  is  very  pretty;'  '  How  very 
pretty  is  this  !' 

"  Notwithstanding  what  little  I  have  said  about 
ked-for  want  of  care  in  some  things,  the  gen- 


of  England,  and  it  was  certainly  a  beautiful  ride,  I  eral  effect  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  ia 
taking  it  altogether,  though  through  a  country  '  quite  the  reverse,  being  that  of  great  neatness  aud 
which,  as  regards  the  natural  features,  to  an  care.  Us  beauty,  indeed,  consists  chiefly  in  this, 
American,  appears  very  tame.  The  charm  of  its! there  being  nothing  in  it  to  kindle  enthusiasm  as 
greenness — which  I  suppose  continues  throughout 'in  the  grand  features  of  our  own  country;  we  have, 
the  whole  of  the  months  from  early  spring  until  however,  as  yet  seen  very  little  of  England,  and 
winter — was  not  particularly  impressive,  as  it  is  we  know  that  for  such  a  little  spot  of  earth,  the 
not  any  more  brilliant  and  lovely,  than  that  of  our  scenery  is  beautifully  varied, 
own  country  when  we  left  it — and  than  it  always  is  "Of  London  it  is  useless  to  speak  much,  of 
in  the  spring  and  Sixth  mo.  The  trees,  of  which  course.  I  might  be  here  for  many  weeks,  aud  be 
there  are  many  more  than  we  expected  to  see,  add  able  to  afford  you,  by  any  description  of  mine,  no 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  :  disposed  every  I  better  conception  of  most  of  its  institutions,  &c., 
where  about,  singly  or  in  clumps  ;  occasionally  in  I  than  you  have  already  received  from  various  other 
avenues  ;  and  groves,  or  what  we  would  call  a  small  sources.     I  may  simply  say  it  is  a  vast  wonder, — 


wood,  crown  the  low  hills  in  some  comparatively 
few  places.  15ut  they  are  generally  small,  and  not 
often  so  spreading  as  we  should  expect  trees  to  be, 
which  I  suppose  are  mwanably  planted,  aud  there- 
fore have  had  plenty  of  room  allowed  them  to 
grow  :  it  is  probable  they  were  generally  young. 
The  hedges  are  also  a  very  pretty  feature,  dividing 
the  ground  everywhere  into  small  fields.  But  they 
are  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  we  had  supposed  ; 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  being  ragged 
and  poorly  kept.  The  towns  and  small  villages 
throughout  the  whole  route  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  have  left  the  outskirts  of  one  for  but  a  few 
miles,  before  we  enter  those  of  another ;  yet  dur- 
ing these  intervals  there  are  so  few  houses  to  be 
seen,  that  one  is  almost  disposed  to  query,  as  he  is 


a  complication  of  wonders,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  the  hoie  it  is  ever  supplied  with  necessaries,  not 
to  name  comforts  and  luxuries.  You  will,  how- 
ever, I  suppose,  wish  some  glimpses  through  my 
eyes,  and  impressions  of  such  places  of  interest  aa 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  visit. 

" Yesterday  we  passed  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens;  and  a  day  of  extraordinary  interest, 
it  was  to  me.  But  how  can  1  give  you  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  it?  It  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. The  wonderful  numbers  and  variety  of 
animals  from  almost  all  countries,  the  extraordina- 
ry forms  and  size  of  some — the  exquisite  beauty 
of  others,  are  almost  bewildering.  Those  huge 
leviathans,  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus, — to 
begin  with  some   of  the  largest  specimens — just 


passing   through    a  country,   the  whole   of  which  [think  of  seeing  them  sporting  in  the  water,  as  in 

bears  evidence  of  having  been  under  cultivation,  |  their  native  clime  !     Each  was  in  its  own  enclosure 

farming  these  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.     The  former  had 


where  do  the  people  live,  who 
lands  ?  There  was  to  me  absolutely  a  feeling  of 
solitariness,  in  these  parts  of  this  thickly  populated 
island.  There  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  the  inviting,  comfortable,  beautiful  homesteads, 
which  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  seen  on  the  farms 
in  the  older  of  the  U.  States.  The  farmers  here  are 
Idom  if  ever  the  owners  of  the  laud  they  till  and 
dwell  upon,  and  their  habitations  are  so  small  and 
insignificant,  you  would  take  them  for  those  of  the 
poorer  classes,  being  often  half  or  quite  hidden  by 
the  little  trees,  or  some  low  hill,  and  scarcely  ar- 
resting attention,  while  those  of  the  really  poor  class 
are  so  extremely  small,  you  would  hardly  suppose 
them  to  be  dwellings  at  all.  Having  heard  so 
much  of  the  perfection  of  English  farming,  I  con- 
fess I  was  disappointed  in  observing  such  a  large 
extent  of  the  country,  field  after  field,  apparently 
thrown  out  in  natural  grass,  with  many  weeds  ; 
often  completely  overspread  with  a  golden  mantle 
of  butter-cups.  We  saw  but  one  or  two  fields  of 
our  beautiful,  delicious  red  clover,  though  it  was  in 
full  bloom  in  those  places. 

"  We  were  charmed  with  the  fine  finish  of  the 
railroad  ;  so  very  much  more  perfect  than  those  of 
our  vast  country,  which,  of  course,  is  reasonably 
to  be  expected,  where  wealth  so  abounds,  and  la- 
bour is  so  cheap,  and  the  field  of  labour  as  a  mere 
garden-spot  compared  with  an  extensive  planta 
tion.  Where  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rook,  the 
sides  are  chiselled  off,  almost  smoothly  enough  for 
a  house-wall;  and  when  through  the  soil,  near  the 


The  christian  cannot  rejoice  but  through  suffer- 
ing, nor  abound  but  through  previous  abasement. 


one  into  his  pond  to  take  a  bath,  when  we  first 
saw  him ;  and  the  keeper  was  trying  to  get  hiui 
out  that  he  might  be  more  distinctly  seen.  And 
most  curious  was  it  to  observe  the  unwieldy  crea- 
ture evidently  disposed  to  disappoint  him,  be  mis- 
chievous and  frisky  ;  banging  the  water  with  his 
^reat,  uncouth  head,  and  making  it  fly  in  masses 
enough  for  an  artificial  cascade,  in  every  direction. 
This  he  would  do  every  time  the  keeper  spoke  to 
him  or  cracked  his  whip  ;  deliberately  walking  out 
only  when  his  own  good  pleasure  came,  for  ex- 
hibiting himself  on  land  :  aud,  indeed,  we  should 
have  been  very  sorry  to  have  missed  his  first  per- 
formance. But  the  two  hippopotami !  who  could 
convey  to  another  the  effect  upon  one's  mind  on 
first  seeing  such  creatures?  heard  of,  having  seen 
representations  of  them  from  our  earliest  childhood, 
but  in  those  juvenile  days,  almost  deemed  a  mere 
myth  or  antediluvian.  I'hey,  too,  were  in  the 
water ;  there  they  lay,  their  island-like  backs  and 
heads  just  a  little  above  the  surface,  generally  so 
still  they  looked  like  masses  of  black  rock ;  and 
then  they  were  gone! — as  the  water  closed  noise- 
lessly over  them — to  appear  again  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  keeper  said  the  wind  was  too  cool  for  them, 
and  ou  such  days  they  liked  to  keep  in  the  water 
and  sleep.  But  finding  we  were  strangers  aud 
anxious  to  see  them, — '  Come,  Jack  !'  says  he, 
'  haven't  you  had  sleep  enough?' — the  huge  crea- 
ture immediately  grunts  a  hoarse  reply,  and  raises 
slowly  his  great  goggle  eyes  streaming  with  water. 


towns,  they  are  often  substantially  walled  to  the! But  he  does  not  seem  disposed  to  come  out  of  his 
top,  and  elsewhere  the  high  banks,  level  sides  and  i  bed,  until  the  keeper  goes  to  procure  some  fresh 
embankments  are  invariably  covered  with  beauti- 1  cut  grass,  which  movement  they  seem  to  compre- 
ful  grass,  and  crowned  or  bordered  throughout  the  hend.  Eor  look  !  the  mighty  dark  vision  grows 
whole  distance  with  a  fine,  well-kept  hedge.     I  into  a  reality ;— slowly  upheave  their  enormous 
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shapeless  bodies,  and  actually  those  great  feet,  so 
unfitted  for  such  locomotion,  walk  up  sti-ps  under 
the  water,  land  themselves,  and  then — oh  dear  I 
the  way  those  awful,  inconceivable,  out-of-all-pro- 
portioned  beads  and  mouths  and  horrid  teeth,  go 
in  pursuit  of,  and  shovel  in  the  grass,  no  tongue 
can  tell !  They  look  altogether  like  living  personi- 
fications of  some  hideous  heathen  divinities. 

"  With  these,  in  what  peculiar  and  striking  con- 
trast— its  size,  from  its  towering  htsight,  though 
slender  proportions,  impressing  you  as  equally 
great,  and  more  imposing,  but  in  the  very  opposite 
extreme — stands  the  giraife — the  majestic,  regal 
giraffe  !  How  dignified,  how  aristocratic,  its  move- 
ments as,  slowly  also,  but  not  because  unwieldy, 
it  bows  or  elevates  its  head  while  daintily  it  feeds 
on  the  same  kind  of  fare.  What  seeming  refine- 
ment is  there  in  its  full  dark  eye,  and  tenderness, 
which  makes  one  feel  almost  like  loving  it.  There 
are  three  fine  specimens :  one  of  them  having  a 
beautiful,  colt?  calf?  itifant,  let  it  be  called,  in 
ignorance  of  the  proper  name, — -which,  unlike  the 
young  of  domestic  grazing  animals,  is  more  sym- 
metrical in  its  proportions  than  the  parents. 

"  What  an  amazing  number  and  variety  of  birds, 
from  the  gigantic  ostriches,  the  great  condors — 
jumping  about  on  both  feet  at  once,  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque manner  while  quarrelling  over  their  chunks 
of  raw  flesh — with  the  numerous  intervening  grades 
of  size,  marvellous  for  outre  shapes,  or  exquisite 
beauty  of  form  and  plumage,  down  to  those  of 
almost  the  smallest  varieties!  And  the  water- 
fowl— the  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  some 
of  these  :  the  beautiful  queenly  pelicans  !  yes,  their 
inelegant  beaks  and  pouches  notwithstanding. 
Some  white  as  snow — some  a  delicate  violet — 
others  a  blush  or  a  lemon  color.  We  were  present 
when  many  of  the  animals  were  fed  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  these  last-named  birds  were  not  very 
queenly  in  their  deportment  at  their  '  table  d'hote.' 
Large  quantities  of  fish  about  the  size  of  our  finest 
perch  were  thrown  into  their  ponds,  and  an  ex- 
citing and  curious  scene  it  was  to  see  them  rush 
violently  with  one  accord  into  the  water,  dash  over 
their  long  necks  as  if  they  were  striving  to  break 
them,  smack  down  the  sides  of  their  heads  on  the 
surface,  making  the  water  .splash  and  fly  all  around 
them,  and  then  scoop  into  their  pouches  three  or 
four  fish  at  a  gulp, — which,  in  their  intense  eager- 
ness lest  they  may  not  get  their  full  share  or  more, 
go  down  their  throats  cross-ways,  and  all  manner 
of  ways.  Then  nigh  unto  choking,  they  run  out 
of  the  water,  and  jump  about  flapping  their  wings 
on  their  breasts,  striving  to  force  the  flsh  down  : 
but  no,  it  will  not  do — there  they  remain  sticking 
out  in  all  directions.  So  with  another  gulp  they 
must  be  brought  back  into  the  pouch,  for  a  mor 
scientific  arrangement,  until  finally  the  swallowing 
of  them  is  accomplished. 

"  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  these  grounds 
which  are  very  extensive — being  included  ia  lle- 
gent's  park — and  are  laid  out  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful manner  with  fine,  well-kept  grass,  walks,  and 
carriage-ways,  and  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  great  variety,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
for  the  sake  of  the  walks  and  drive  there,  if  ther 
were  no  other  attraction,  And  there  being  such 
ample  space  for  each  variety  of  this  vast  collection 
of  animals — of  which  there  are  generally  severa" 
specimens — to  have  a  suifioient  separate  grassy  en 
closure,  the  enjoyment  of  the  exhibition  of  them 
is  altogether  unalloyed  by  the  feeling  of  their 
being  poor,  melancholy  prisoners,  as  is  the  case 
with  many,  perhaps  most,  in  ordinary  menage;  ' 
Even  the  savage  carnivora,  of  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  collection,  as  well  as  of  the  huge  birds 
of  prey,  have  such  fine,  large,  high  cages,  all  open 


to  the  fresh  air,  and  from  which  they  can  see  the  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  say  anything.  Trul , 
sky,  the  sunshine,  the  grass  and  trees,  they  arc  what  I  Jiave  said,  is  but  as  a  touch  upon  the  sull 
probably  nearly  as  happy  as  in  their  native  wilds,  jects  named — while  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  | 
The  bears  have  deep  pits,  some  with  an  artificial  to  which  I  have  not  even  referred, — like  thepoioC 
tree  to  climb,  and  the  polar  bears  having  water  to:  ing  of  a  wand,  to  where  opens  a  scene  of  enchant; 
bathe  in,  seem  to  thrive  without  their  native  ice. i  ment.  It  was  almost  too  exciting  a  day.  ThI 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  numerous,  gentler,  in-|  crowd  and  variety  of  interesting  object.^,  the  ex| 
ofiensive  trihes,  the  grazing  animals,  &c.,  quietly!  tremes  of  the  wonderful,  the  terrible,  the  beautii 
feeding  and  enjoying  the  fresh  moist  air  in  their;  ful,  the  comical,  thronging  my  brain,  from  thl 
green  enclosures.  The  kine,  from  nearly  all  coun-;  hippoptami  and  savage  carnivora,  to  the  stilteij 
tries,  some  of  them  beautiful,  some  curiously  formed  :  flamingoes  and  storks,  kept  me  long  awake  thai 
creatures,  others  with  their  mantles  of  long  hairj  night.  The  jigs  of  the  latter — sj  overpoweringl  | 
sweeping  the  ground  so  as  quite  to  hide  their  feet,  funny — were  ever  wreathing  themselves  throug ! 
The  graceful  deer  tribe,  the  camels,  dromedaries,  ]  the  assembly,  until  they  overcame  my  nerves,  an  i 
the  elegant,  wild-eyed  zebra,  and  the  lordly  ele-|I  laughed  with  my  head  on  my  pillow,  till  I  cried, 
phant,  &c.,  <tc.,  &c.  Now  what  would   my  grave  solid  friends   think  c' 

"  The  aquatic  birds  have  beautiful  little  lakes —  this  weakness  ?  Well,  I  believe  I  could  name  iova<\ 
with  water-plants  and  pretty  little  islands  crowned  of  them,  who  had  they  witnessed  those  scenes' 
with  shrubs — where  they  wade,  dive  and  glide  would  have  sympathised  with  me,  and  shed  as  man 
about.     The   queen   of  these,  the   graceful  swan,  tears  as  I  did. 

floats  there;  one  variety  of  them  followed   by  a       " Since  writing  the  foregoing,  w 

family  of  dove-colored  cygnets;  and  ever  and  oft  have  visited  the  British  museum,  the  houses  r 
the  mother  raises  her  black  velvet  head  and  throat  parliament,  Kew  gardens,  the  Crystal  P.ilace,  &> 
to  the  blue  sky,  and  sends  forth  her  maternal  love!  Of  each  of  these  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Z..0I  :i 
song  in  sweet  flute-like  notes.     So  like  this  musi-jgical  gardens,  they  are  splendid  triumphs  of  powe 


cal  instrument  \n  it,  that  at  a  little  distance  I 
should  have  really  mistaken  it  for  a  flute  or  flageo- 
let. A  great  variety  there  is  of  the  stork,  white, j 
dove-coloured  and  varied  in  form,  from  different 
countries, — and  the  flamingo.  These  long-necked, 
long-legged  families  are  singularly  gawky  creatures, 
and  sometimes  most  outre  and  fantastical  in  their 
movements.  It  might  seem,  yesterday,  they  were 
making  a  voluntary  exhibition  of  themselves  for 
our  express  benefit,  like  a  set  of  rope-dancers. 
The  way  the  flamingo  balanced  itself  on  one  of 
its  pipe-stem  stilts — when  one  might  suppose  it 
would  have  been  glad  of  double  the  strength  of 
understanding,  instead  of  diminishing  by  one-half 


and  enterprise,  that  power  which  wealth  command: 


with  the  abundant  aid  of  which,  and  the  che: 


ness  of  labour,  British  perseverance  aoeomplishe 
to  such  perfection  whatever  it  undertakes.  W 
can  form  no  conception  in  America  of  such  dis 
plays  of  magnificence  and  unsparing  expense,  an 
no  description  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  thes 
places,  any  more  than  it  can  of  such  venerabl 
piles  of  extraordinary  interest  as  Westmiuste 
Abbey,  the  Tower,  &c.,  <ic.,  which  we  have  als 
visited.  Much  as  we  have  always  heard  of  th 
museum,  we  walked  through  its  labyrinth  of  nobl 
halls  and  galleries — in  themselves  alone  objects  c 
high  admiration,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit — -wit 


the  slender  proportion  vouchsafed  to  it — folding  feelings  of  silent  amazement.  We  may  hear  of  th 
the  other  close  under  its  wing,  and  shooting  its'  length,  the  breadth  of  such  places  and  institutioDi 
long,  flabby  foot  and  ancle  out  behind,  then  twisted  j  the  many  acres  they  cover — many  details  of  th'  I 
its  marvellous-looking  neck,  not  quite  like  a  rope,  i  contents,  the  arrangement,  the  ornamental  fit' 
but  very  like  a  serpent,  and  coolly  laid  up  its  head;  ish,  &c.,  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  to  take  fu 
sideways  on  the  top  of  its  shoulders  as  though  itihold  of  such  descriptions;  we  cannot,  or  do  uc 
did  not  belong  to  it,  fixing  one  queer-looking  white;  even  half  comprehend  or  appreciate  them,  unt 
eye  on  us  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  '  There  our  eyes  behold  them.  At  least,  it  is  so  with  m) 
— what  do  you  think  of  that?' — was — well  it  was  1  self,  and  ou  first  witnessiug  them,  I  am  impre^.-L 
perfectly,  inimitably  droll!     But  the  storks — who  with   wonder   almost  as  sreat  as  if   I  had  utvc 


can  give  a  picture,  anything  approaching  the  real- 
ity, of  the  outlandish  manner  in  which  they  threw 
their  long  legs  out  right  and  left,  and  jumped  and 
danced   upon   them,   while   they   thus    formed    an 

acute  angle,  back   and   forth  towards  each  other,|is  dwelling  upon  these  objects  of  thrilling  inter 
with  nodding  heads,  out 
occasionally  an  extra 


heard  of  them.  Indeed,  I  am  weary  of  the 
little  word  '  wonderful  !  wonderful  !'  which  is 
involuntarily,  and  I  ho2>e  audibly,  escaping 
ips,  as   one  after  another,  wo  visit,  and  my 


[spread  flapping  wings  and  so  totally  unlike  any  thing  wo  have  in  our 
kick  up  !     it  was  so  iiiex-!  young  country,  or  can  have  for  generations  tocomc 


pressibly  comical  that and  other  grave-look- 
ing spectators,  again  and  again,  laughed  aloud. 
And  I — well  never  mind.  Some  per=ODS  are  not 
habitually  under  such  wholesome  control  as  others. 
But  there  was  real  and  allowable  enjoyment  in  a 
good,  healthy  laugh  at  the  untaught  gymnastics  of 
these  happy  creatures,  while  thus  giving  vent  to 
the  exuberance  of  their  joy. 

"  Then  there  is  the  aquarium,  how  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  are  the  specimens  there.  Those 
various  forms, — among  many  others — of  mysteri- 
ous animal  lite,  so  nearly  resembling  vegetable 
productions,  which  I  had  seen  represented  in 
painting;  but  never  expected  to  behold  the  reality. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  sea  anemones — -their 
clustering  florets,  with  circumference  equalliug  that 


d  sucli  as  tome  of  them,  never.  J^a  imaant,  yoi 
I  doubt  not,  will  become  weary  of  my  use  of  th 
word,  and  of  the  beautiful  word  beautiful.  Ix 
you  must  endure  them,  for  in  so  many  cases,  do  l 
others  from  my  limited  vocabulary,  so  well  expre: 
what  I  think  or  feel. 

"  We  could  spare  but  one  day  for  the  museum  : 
this  time — expecting  to  return  to  London  sever: 
times  before  leaving  the  country — and  though  « 
made  it  a  long  day,  it  sufiiced  but  for  a  luei 
passing  glance  at  by  far  the  greater  portion  ol  th 
vast  gathering  of  objects,  of  almost  every  eoneei' 
able  description  and  interest,  ancient  and  moden 
We  first  entered  the  library,  and  ia  the  dep:ir 
ment  appropriated  to  ancient  documents,  u.:iiii 
script  books,  and  the  earliest  printing,  autograpl 
of  kings,  queens,  and  other  disiiuguished  per- 'i 
ages,  we  soon  became  so  riveted,  we  found  as  t! 


of  the  damask  rose,  the  corolla  light  and  fe:Uhery. 

of  pure  white,  delicate  rose,  and  lemon  color,  A:c., 

ever   expanding   and  closing,  bowing   and  raising!  time  was  rapidly  passing,  we  should,  if  we  yieKii 

their  beautiful  "heads.     But   dear  me,  how  I  have  to  inclination,  spend  the  whole  day  among  this  e 

been  stringing  words  together;  and  I  really  thought  traordinary  collection.     Many  of  the  manuscrij 
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;-maiiy  centuries  old — were  extremely  beautiful 
lOtb  penmauship  and  illuminatioDS  ;  evincing  that 
ibe  most  exquisite  pains,  aud  extraordinary  amount 
if  time,  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
['here  is  one  small  volume,  a  gem  of  its  kind,  exe- 
iuted  by  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Anjong  the  auto 
iraphs,  are  tho.>e  of  Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  Rich 
rd  III,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Catharine  of 
Lrragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jaue  Grey,  Mary  I, 
ilary  Queen  of  Boots,  and  Elizabeth,  Charles  V, 
icustavus  Adolphus,  and  manuscripts  by  Sir  Wal- 
pr  Ealeigh,  Hampden,  William  Penn,  Newton, 
|,ock,  Cranmer,  Earl  of  Essex,  Wolsey,  Bur- 
^igh,  &c.,  &c. 

i  "  Next  to  this  department  in  interest,  are  tbe 
lotique  remains.  The  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  those 
om  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  Elgin  mar- 
les,  &c.  Au  astonishing  assemblage  presents  as  we 
trn,  here — there — into  a  succession  of  grand  gale- 
es;  eliciting  aliuost  involuntarily,  as  we  pass  along, 
he  exclamation,  '  There  seems  no  end  to  these  !' 
[o  are  almost  overpowered  by  tbe  magnitude 
!'  the  display  ;  both  as  regards  the  amazing  num- 
!;rs  aud  the  great  size  of  some  of  the  specimens, 
iany  of  which  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
pn,  though  carrying  the  beholder  back  thousands 
:,'  years  :  until,  while  gazing,  we  stand  lost  in 
jiought,  almost  forgetting  where,  or  who  we  are. 
i  week  would  be  little  enough  to  devote  to  these 
;f0  departments  alone  ;  even  for  the  uninitiated, 
pking  no  pretension  to  being  well-versed  in  an- 
jent  lore.  Aud  for  the  rest  of  the  stupendous 
((llections  in  this  magnificent  institution,  a  month 
ould  hardly  suflice  to  go  over  them  even  super- 
iially;  the  zoological  department  would  require 
least  a  week.  So  that  to  spend  but  a  day  there, 
simply  bewildering  ;  though  surely  it  was  an 
isorbmgly  interesting  kind  of  bewilderment." 

(To  be  continued.) 


j Unbelief  in  tbe  historical  truth  of  the  Bible, 
■owed  by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  national 
|mrch  in  England,  has  called  forth  many  reviews 
iad  criticism.-!  of  the  book  in  which  he  has  pub- 
khed  his  folly  to  the  world.  The  developments 
[ade  by  this  work,  and  by  the  "  Essays  and  Re- 
lews,"  published  two  or  three  years  ago — all  writ- 
jn  by  men  occupying  high  stations  in  that  church, 
iid  all  put  forth  to  destroy  faith  in  the  Scriptures 
If  being  the  product  of  Divine  inspiration — show 
Inclusively  how  unavailing  extensive  learning  and 
Hlege  training,  even  at  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge, 
ie,  to  make  men  christians,  or  of  themselves  in 
;iy  wise   to    prepare    them   for   the  sacred  office 

[ambassadors  for  Christ.  Although  set  forth  in 
uch  high  sounding  language,  and  covered  up  in 
nningly  devised  systems,  these  publications  and 
e  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  re- 
al the  fact  that  Deism  has  acquired  a  strong 
)ld  within  the  church  of  which  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
ad  is  the  head,  and  that  a  powerful  eflbrt  is  now 
ing  made  by  not  a  few  of  its  ministers,  to  remodel 
id  disseminate  opinions  which,  if  embraced,  must 
;stroy  all  chri-stian  hope  and  confidence,  and  lar.d 
the  darkness  of  infidelity. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  such  fearfully  poisonous 
juit  should  be  produced  at  places  where,  and 
nong  a  class  of  men  who  have  made  high  scho- 
rship  and  intellectual  greatness  objects  of  idola- 
y,  before  which  all  are  expected  to  bow  down 
id  yield  their  homage.  The  people  have  been 
ught  to  call  such  men  Master,  aud  when  they 
jive  "  taken  orders,"  Reverend  and  Right  Reve- 
j:nd,  whose  lips  keep  knowledge,  and  from  whose 

fouth  they  should  seek  the  law,  and  well  will  it 
if  they  arc  not  betrayed  by  some  of  them  into 


daring  impiety  or  hopeless  despair.  There  is 
virtue  in  ignorance,  but  the  query  of  Zophar  must 
still  be  answered  in  the  negative,  "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"  "  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,"  and  "  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they  are 
vain."  The  christian  may  well  rejoice,  as  did  his 
Master  when  personally  upon  earth,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  Father  to  hide  the  mysteries 
of  his  kingdom  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  to 
reveal  them  unto  babes.  The  sooner  all  religious 
professors  come  to  see  and  practically  believe  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
or  fulfilled  but  as  they  are  opened  and  applied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hence,  that,  though  by  this 
means  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
they  are  nevertheless  not  the  primary  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  the  sooner  will  they  rightly  feel  the 
necessity  for  seeking  for  the  guidance  of  that  Di- 
vine light,  be  relieved  from  the  misconstruction 
and  confusion  of  conflicting  commentators,  and 
their  dependence  be  removed  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  schools  or  the  study  of  the  letter,  to  prove  the 
old  aud  new  testaments  being  written  under  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  published 
n  the  (Londou)  Record,  referring  to  the  work,  by 
the  epie^copal  bishop  of  Natal,  of  which  we  first 
spoke,  are  highly  interesting,  as  showing  how  un- 
belief may  be  eutertained  by  those  who  have  been 
canonically  ordaiued  and  occupying  the  position  of 
ministers  to  the  people  ;  aud  the  only  means  by 
which  such  unbelief  can  be  truly  removed  and  the 
heart  prepared  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  recorded 

tlie  scriptures. 

"Sir: — You  will  observe,  in  a  recent  article, 
that  the  public  is  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
strange  vagaries  on  the  Bible,  which  men  of  learn- 
ing and  high  position  in  the  church  seem  so  con- 
stantly falling  into. 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  express,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  columns,  what  appears  to  me  the  se- 
cret of  all  this;  and  I  the  rather  desire  to  do  so, 
because  I  am  myself  a  monument  of  the  delivering 
power  and  mercy  of  God  in  this  very  matter. 

"  It  is  very  observable  that  almost  all  the  men 
who  have  thus  notoriously  erred  from  the  way  of 
the  truth,  are  men  of  some  kind  of  eminence  in 
natural  ability.     ********* 

'  I  remember  when  I  first  began  to  read  the 
Bible  (and  I  thought  I  was  sincerely  seeking  the 
truth,)  I  was  miserable  because  I  could  not  believe 

I  dared  not  reject  any  statement  I  found  there  ; 
but  I  could  not  fully  believe  it  was  true.  *     *     * 

"  My  own  history  was  just  this;  I  had  read  and 
tudied  deeply  in  mathematics;  had  mastered 
every  fresh  subject  I  entered  upon  with  ease  and 
delight;  had  become  accustomed,  (as  every  exact 
mathematician  must  do,)  to  investigate  and  dis- 
cover fundamental  differences  between  things  which 
a  to  the  uninitiated  one  and  the  same  ;  had  seen 
my  way  into  physical  astronomy  and  the  higher 
parts  of  Newton's  immortal  '  Principia,'  and  been 

quently  lost  in  admiration  of  his  genius  till  St. 
Mary's  clock  warned  me  that  midnight  was  past 
hree  hours  ago.  I  had,'^in  fact,  (as  we  say)  made 
nyself  master  of  dynasties,  and  become  gradually 
more  and  more  a  believer  in  the  unlimited  capa- 
city of  my  own  mind  !  This  self-conceited  idea 
vas  only  flattered  and  fostered  by  eminent  success 
n  the  Senate  House,  and  by  subsequently  obtain- 
ng  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity,  aud  enjoying  very 
considerable  popularity  as  a  mathematical  lec- 
turer. 

It  would  have  spared  me  many  an  hour  of 
misery  in  after  days  had  I  really  felt  what  I  so 


often  said,  viz.,  that  the  deeper  a  man  went  in  sci- 
ence, the  humbler  ho  ought  to  be ;  and  the  more 
cautious  in  pronouncing  an  independent  opinion 
on  a  subject  ho  had  not  investigated,  or  could  not 
thoroughly  sift.  But,  though  all  this  was  true,  I 
had  yet  to  learn  that  this  humility  in  spiritual 
things  is  never  found  in  a  natural  man. 

"  I  took  orders  and  began  to  preach,  and  then, 
like  the  bishop  among  the  Zulus,  I  found  out  the 
grand  deficit  in  my  theology.  I  had  not  the  Spi- 
rit's teaching  myself,  and  how  could  I  without 
it  speak  '  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  V 

"  In  vain  did  I  read  Chalmers,  Paley,  Butler, 
Gaussen,  etc.,  and  determined  that,  as  I  had  mas- 
tered all  the  other  subjects  I  had  grappled  with,  so 
I  would  the  Bible,  and  that  I  would  make  myself 
a  believer.  I  found  a  poor,  ignorant  old  woman 
in  my  parish  more  than  a  match  for  me  in  Divine 
things.  I  was  distressed  to  find  that  she  was  often 
happy  in  the  evident  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  her, 
and  that  she  found  prayer  answered,  and  that  all 
this  was  proved  sincere  by  her  blameless  and  harm- 
less walk  amongst  the  neighbours  ;  whilst  I,  with 
all  my  science  and  investigation,  was  barren  aud 
unprofitable  and  miserable — an  unbeliever  in  heart, 
and  yet  not  daring  to  avow  it,  partly  from  the  fear 
of  man,  but  more  from  a  certain  inward  conviction 
that  all  my  sceptical  difficulties  would  be  crushed 
and  leaped  over  by  the  experience  of  the  most 
illiterate  christian. 

"  I  was  perfectly  ashamed  to  feel  in  my  mind 
like  Voltaire,  Volney,  or  Tom  Paine.  I  could 
claim  no  origiuality  in  my  views;  and  I  found 
they  were  no  comfort,  but  a  constant  source  of 
misery  to  me. 

"  May  we  not  compare  this  kind  of  state  to  that 
which  God  speaks  of  in  Jeremiah  xlix  :  '  Thy  ter- 
riblencss  bath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thiue 
heart  I'  And  observe  what  follows :  '  Hear  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord.  Surely  the  least  of  the  flock 
shall  draw  them  out.' 

"  It  may  now  be  asked,  how  I  came  ever  to  view 
Divine  truth  difi'erently.  I  desire  to  ascribe  all 
praise  to  Him  to  whom  power  belongeth  ;  I  desire 
to  put  my  own  mouth  to  the  dust,  and  be  ashamed, 
and  never  open  my  mouth  any  more,  because  of 
my  former  unbelief.  I  cannot  describe  all  I  passed 
through,  but  I  desire  with  humility  and  gratitude 
to  say,  I  was  made  willing  in  a  day  of  Christ's 
power.  He  sweetly  melted  down  my  proud  heart 
with  his  love ;  he  shut  my  mouth  forever  from  cav- 
illing at  any  difficulties  in  the  [Holy  Scriptures]  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  things  in  which  the  great  change 
appeared  was,  that  whereas  before-time  preaching 
had  been  misery,  now  it  became  my  delight  to  be 
able  to  say,  without  a  host  of  sceptical  or  infidel 
doubts  rushing  into  my  mind  :  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.'  Oh,  I  am  quite  certain  no  natural  man 
can  see  the  things  of  God  ;  and  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain he  cannot  make  himself  do  so.  '  It  was  the 
Lord  that  exalted  Moses  and  Aaron,'  said  Samuel; 
and  '  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,'  said 
St.  Paul ;  and  so,  in  a  modified  and  bumble  sense, 
I  can  truly  say. 

"  It  u-ed  to  be  a  terrible  stumbling-block  to  me 
to  find  so  many  learned  men,  so  many  acute  men, 
so  many  scientific  men,  infidels.  It  is  not  so  now. 
I  see  that  God  has  said,  '  Not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble;'  I 
see  as  plainly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  any 
thing,  that  no  natural  man  can  receive  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ileuce  I  expect  to  fiud  men 
of  this  stamp  of  intellect  coming  out  boldly  with 
their  avowal  of  unbelief  in  the  [Holy  Scriptures.] 
The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  them  is,  '  God  has 
in  mercy  taught  me  better ;'  and  never  do  I  sing 
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those  beautiful  words  in  the  well-known  hymn,  but 
I  feel  my  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  gratitude  to  the 
God  of  all  compassion:  — 


"  So  it  was  with  me ;  so  it  must  be  with  any  one 
of  them  if  ever  they  are  to  know  the  truth  in  its 
power,  or  to  receive  the  We  of  the  truth  that  they 
may  be  saved. 

"  I  feel  very  much  for  the  young  of  this  genera- 
tion, remembering  the  conflicts  I  passed  through  in 
consequence  of  the  errors  of  men  of  ability.  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  graciously  impress  on  many 
hearts  the  serious  truth  of  these  words,  '  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit ;'  and  '  The 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.'  My 
own  way  of  explaining  it  to  myself  and  others, 
when  required  to  do  so,  is  by  saying,  '  It  is  not 
the  mind,  but  the  affections,  which  receive  true 
religion.'  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity 
edifieth.' 

"A  Former  Fel.  of  Thin.  Col.,  Camb. 

"Wymeswold  Vic,  Loughborough,  Oct.  15,  1862.'' 

George  Fox,  being  brought  before  several  priests, 
was  asked  by  one  of  them  "  whether  he  was  grown 
up  to  perfection?"  To  which  he  answered,  "  What 
he  was,  he  was  by  the  grace  of  God."  "  This  is," 
replied  the  Priest,  "  a  modest  and  civil  answer," 
"But,"  continued  he,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
John,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  Truth  is  not  in  us."  And  ask- 
ing wLat  he  said  to  that,  George  Fox  returned 
with  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle,  "  If  we  say 
that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar, 
and  his  word  is  not  in  us."  "Moreover,"  he  said, 
"  Christ  came  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  take  away  sin. 
There  is  a  time  for  people  to  see  that  they  have 
sinned,  and  there  is  a  time  for  them  to  confess  iheir 
sin,  and  to  forsake  it,  and  to  know  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin  !"  After  some  more 
reasoning,  the  Priest  said,  "  We  must  be  always 
striving,"  to  which  George  Fox  returned,  "  That 
it  must  be  a  sad  and  comfortless  sort  of  striving, 
strive  with  a  belief  that  we  shall  never  overcome 
and  he  told  hiui  also,  that  "  Paul,  who  once  cried 
out  because  of  the  body  of  death,  did  also  thank 
God,  who  gave  him  the  victory  ;  and  that  he  said 
'  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
Clirist  Jesus:'  so  that  there  was  a  time  of  crying 
out  for  want  of  victory,  and  a  time  of  praising 
God  for  the  victory." — SeiveWs  llisionj  of  tlie 
Pcopk  called  Quakers. 


The  number  of  workmen  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
districts  of  France  out  of  employment,  is  now  said  to 
reach  three  hundred  thousand,  with  no  present  prospect 
of  relief  from  their  state  of  absolute  destitution. 

The  present  winter  is  terribly  severe  in  Russia.  The 
cold  is  said  to  be  most  intense,  and  not  a  flake  of  snow. 
Ifl  St.  Petersburg,  owing  to  the  glas.^.y  frost,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  either  horses  or  pedestrians  to  keep 
a  footing  in  the  streets.  The  air  is  said  to  be  so  dry 
that  it  could  be  breathed  only  with  difficulty. 

United  States.— rAe  Finances.— kjomi  resolution  has 
passed  Congress  to  provide  means  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
f  the  Treasury  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  demand  notes,  in 
denominations  of  not  less  than  one  dollar.  The  notes 
to  be  issued,  are  declared  a  legal  tender  for  all  purposes 


except  du 


iports. 


The  U.  S.   Secretary  of  the 


The  fair  and  candid  enquirer  will  not  reject  the 
truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  with  a  clear 
and  convincing  evidence. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  24,   1863. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  Olh  inst.  It 
was  reported  that  the  rebel  government  had  appointed  an 
agent  m  England  to  obtain  a  loan.  Four  steamers  were 
being  fitted  up  at  Liverpool  for  the  rebel  service,  and  a 
number  of  vessels  were  preparing  to  run  the  blockade. 
The  London  Globe  says  that  the  efforts  of  the  ministry 
towards  economy,  have  been  successful  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Taken  with  the  increased  income,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  budget,  will  be  very  favourable. 
Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  5th  proximo.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  was  quiet.  American  flour,  22s.  Gd. 
a  28«.  6(/. ;  wheat  advancing ;  red  western,  Ss.  a  9s.  lOrf. ; 
red  southern,  Os.  10'/.  a  10s.  6(/. ;  white,  lUs.  6i/.  a  1 
per  100. 


Treasury   says,  in  answering  a  resolution  of  Congress 
has  been  obtained  since  luly  1st,  from  all  sources, 
$288,30-!,618,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  customs,  &c., 
g  the  total  $325,000,000  in  round  numbers.    There 
has  been  paid  to  troops  $70,825,583.77  ;  to  the  Quarter- 
laster's  Ueparlment,  §110,482,486.27;   to  the  Commis- 
iry  Department,  $30,617,492.83  ;  to  miscellaneous  ac- 
ounts,  $31,836,209.22.     The  President  of  the   United 
States,  in  informing  Congress  that  he  had  signed   the 
joint  resolution  above  referred  to,  expresses  his  regret 
that  it  has  been  found   necessary  to  authorize  so   large 
an  additional  issue  of  U.  S.  notes,  when  their  circula- 
tion, and   that  of  suspended   banks  together,  have   be- 
come already  so  greatly  redundant  as  to  have  a  most 
injurious    effect  on   prices.     He    calls   the  attention  of 
Congress  to  its   power  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the 
country,  and  advises  that  bank  issues  should  be  checked 
by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  their  circulation. 

aiave  Emanaj,ation.—A  bill  is  before  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  aid  Maryland  in  the  abolishment 
of  slavery,  which  appropriates  ten  millions  of  dollars 
for  that  purpose.  Another  bill  appropriates  two  millions 
of  dollars  for  a  similar  purpose  in  West  Virginia,  and 
also  provides  $200,000  for  the  deportation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  freed  men.  The  amount  paid  for  the  libera- 
tion of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  about 
$900,000,  and  the  number  freed,  nearly  three  thousand. 
Virginia. — The  belief  is  general,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  rebel  army  near  Fredericksburg  has  Ijeen  with- 
drawn, and  either  taken  to  Richmond  or  sent  to  Tennes- 
see. Letters  from  the  U.  S.  army  of  the  Potomac,  state 
that  movements  of  the  troops  had  taken  place.  Some 
of  the  forces,  it  is  slated,  had  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, both  below  and  above   Fredericksburg. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  8th  inst.  Gen, 
B.inks  had  been  in  command  for  a  month,  but  none  ol 
his  plans  had  as  yet  transpired.  Most  of  the  troops  hail 
gone  up  to  Baton  Rouge.  The  rebels  were  encroaching 
upon  the  lines  of  the  U.  S.  army  at  DonaldsonviUe,  but  no 
danger  was  apprehended.  On  learning  of  the  disaster 
at  Galveston,  Admiral  Farragut  sent  a  fleet  to  recap 
ture  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  if  possible,  destroy  the  rebel 
gunboats. 

Arkansas. — The  U.  S.  army,  which  was  repulsed  at 
Vickshurg,  Miss.,  proceeded  to  the  Arkansas  Ri 
land  forces  being  commanded  by  Gen.  McClernand,  and 
the  naval,  by  Com.  Porter.  On  the  11th  inst.,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  a  fortified  place  called  the  Post  of  Ar- 
kansas, about  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
The  rebel  works  were  carried  by  storm,  and  a  larg( 
number  of  prisoners  taken.  Gen  McClernand,  in  his 
dispatch  says,  the  number  is  estimated  at  from  7,000  to 
10,000,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  550  men. 

Missouri. — The  latest  accounts  from  Springfield,  state 
that  the  rebel  army  was  in  full  retreat  to  Arkansas. 
Tliey  sustained  a  loss  of  about  300  men  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  Springlleld.  But  few  of  the  Federal  troops 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

7'enne.tsce. — Gen.  Pragg  has  been  superceded  by  Gen. 
Lougstreet  in  the  command  ot  the  rebel  army  of  the 
West.  The  latter  army  corps  was  at  Shelbyville ;  and 
it  was  supposed  would  make  a  stand  there,  and  be  rein- 
forced by  30,000  men  from  Virginia.  The  rebels  were 
taking  daring  and  active  measures  to  interrupt  Gen. 
Rosecran's  communications  with  the  north,  and  cut  off 
his  supplies.  A  force  of  4,000  men  under  Gen.  Forrest, 
had  attacked  the  relief  and  store-ships  coming  up  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  five  steam- 
boats laden  with  valu.able  stores,  and  the  gun-boat, 
Slidell.  The  boats  were  all  anchored  in  mid  channel, 
and  burned,  after  being  robbed  of  valuables.  Several 
bridges  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  rebels.     Gen.  Morgan,  with  8,000 


,  is  reported  to  be  again  in  Kentucky.     Dispatcl 

from  Nashville  state,  that  it  was  apparently  the  intent:  | 

of  the  rebel  generals  to  renew  the  offensive  as' soon  ,  . 

the  Federal  army  was  cut  off  from  supplies  and  retrc; 

my  deserters  from  the  rebels  were  daily  coming  wi 

the  Federal  lines.     An  entire  regiment  of  about  ^ 

»n  deserted,   and  gave  themselves  up   at  an   outp 

nth  of  Murfreesboro. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  papers  contain  Jeff 
son  Davis' message  to  the  rebel  Congress.  He  assel 
that  the  operations  of  the  War  Department  have  been! 
the  main  satisfactory;  he  denounces  the  Emancipati: 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a| 
the  congress,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  deli', 
to  the  several  State  authorities  all  commissioned  oflBc 
of  the  United  States  that  may  hereafter  be  captured  ' 
our  forces  in  any  of  the  States  embraced  in  the  proc ' 
,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  w 
the  laws  of  these  States  providing  for  the  punishmi' 
of  criminals  engaged  in  exciting  servile  insurreclio 
n  relation  to  the  rebellion  he  says,  "  The  advent  of  [le, 
pill  be  hailed  with  joy.  Our  desire  for  it  has  never  tn 
oncealed,  but  earnest  as  has  been  our  wish  for  pt-a 
and  great  as  have  been  our  sacrifices  and  suffering  ili 
war,  the  determination  of  this  people  has,  w 
each  succeeding  month,  become  more  unalterably  fa 
endure  any  suB'ering  and  continue  any  sacrifice,  ho 
ever  prolonged,  until  iheir  right  to  self-government,  a 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  States,  ;1 
have  been  triumphantly  vindicated  and  establisbe 
Some  important  dispatches  from  Jeff.  Davis  and 
etary  of  State,  to  Mason,  Slidell,  and  others  in  I 
,  have  been  captured  by  the  blockading  squajr 
These  dispatches  give  important  facts  and  details  iu 
gard  to  the  condition  of  the  rebels. 

A'ew  York. — .\lort.ility  last  week,  467 ;  of  which  : 
were  males  and  206  females,  and  208  were  chilJ 
under  five  years  of  age.  There  were  76  deaths  of  ci 
sumption  ;  31  of  croup,  and  31  of  diphtheria. 

Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  296;  children  i 
der  five  years  of  age,  113.  Of  consumption,  41  ;  ii 
11 ;  diphtheria,  8.  The  bark  Achilles,  loaded  with  tl. 
for  the  suffering  operatives  in  England,  has  cleari-l 
Liverpool.  She  takes  out  5020  barrels  of  flour,  m  h 
cost  $35,000. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatii 
on    the    19th   inst.      jVcie   York. — Specie    in    the    N 
York  bauks,  $37,581,484.    Premium  for  gold,  4  7  a 
per  cent.      Mouey  easy  at  5  a  6  per  cent,  on  call.     I 
change  on   London,  162 J  a  163J;   U.  S.   7.30  Tria< 
notes,  101|;  U.  S.  6  per  cent's    1881,  95J  a  96.     .-^tu  ■ 
generally  continue  to  advance  with  the  deprecialioT !' 
the  currency.   Uplands  cotton,  73}^  a  76cts. ;  Ohio  rt.  , 
shipping  brands,  $7.20  a  $7.35  :  Baltimore,  $7.20  a  ;  ■ 
60;  Chicago  spring  wheat,   $1.34  a  $1.42;  red  wh - 
western,  $1.53  a  $1.58;  white  Michigan,  $1.66  a  SI    : 
yellow  and  mixed  corn,  83  cts.  a  85  cts.    Philadelplil'  - 
Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a   $6.37;  extra,   $6.50  a   .ST 
red  wheat,  $1.53  a  $1.55;  white,  $1.75  a  $1.8,'  : 
90  cts.  a  95  cts. ;  old  yellow  corn,  84  cts.  a  85  cts. :  n 
78  cts.  a  80  cts.;   oats,  62  cts.  per  32  lbs. ;  clovi  i  si  . 
$6.87  a  $7.00 ;  Timothy,  $2.00  a  $2.25  ;  Flax  seed.  S :  ' 
per  bushel. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  N.  P.  Hall,  0.,  $2,  vol.  3G  ;  frui 


NOTICE. 

"The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
has  opened  its  house  on  Griscom  St.,  (late 
Court,)  and  is  delivering  soup  to  the  iudigcii 
day,  except  the  first  of  the  week. 

The  Society  does  not  employ  a  collector,  but 
on  the  voluntary  donations  of  the  benevolent,  wii 
be  gralelully  received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Fourth  St.,  or  Thomas  Evans,  81 7  Arch  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.NEAR   FBANKPOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPI 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JoshcaH.  Wok 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  i 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Elli- 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  .Market  Street 
delphia,  or  to  any  otiier  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.   U. 

Lodge  street,  opjpi 
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Diary  of  Samnel  Scott. 

{Coutiuued  from  page  157.) 

Fifth  month  22nd,  1782.  At  dinner  wc  were 
^icxpectedly  visited  by  our  ancient  friend  Thomas 
krtlej;  probably  the  last  time:  he  appearing  to  be 
Mch  emaciated,  and  his  countenance  languid  and 
Kagre  ;  bnt  attended  with  a  fresh  and  lively  sense 

L vital  and  experimental  religion.  Retiring  with 
1  from  tome  company  who  were  present,  he  ex- 
jessed  himself,  in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  to  the 
lllowing  effect:  'Oh  my  dear  friend!  I  have  lately 
j.ssed  through  many  fiery  trials  aud  deep  bap- 
iims,  such  as  I  have  never  before  fully  experienced : 
jl  the  secrets  and  concealed  sins  of  my  former 
,'e,  even  many  which  had  passed  unnoticed,  have 
pen  brought  to  light  and  set  in  order  before  me. 
Ihave  been  laid  more  low  than  ever  before  the 
[rone;  aud  so  humbled  in  a  sense  of  my  own 
(thingness,  that  I  could  stoop  even  to  the  mean- 
t  of  my  fellow  creatures.  But  I  hope  these  sc- 
ire dispensations  have  been  for  my  further  puri- 
pation  and  meetness  for  that  rest  and  glory, 
ihichwiU  be  the  fruition  of  sanctified  spirits  to  all 
ernity.'     In  tha  year  1776,  I  was  introduced  to 

personal  acquaintance  with  him,  by  a  worthy 
iuisterin  our  own  Society,  and  esteem  the  same 
le  of  the  blessings  of  my  advanced  years,  for 
Ihich  I  am  accountable  to  the  Author  of  every 
jiod  gift;  he  lived  some  years  in  the  neighbour- 
jiod  of  Hartford,  and  left  a  sweet  savour  behind 
|ai,  both  among  rich  and  poor.  It  was  my  lot  to 
■fi'er  much  from  him  in  my  natural  disposition, 
id  al^o  in  some  points  to  which  he  was  much  at- 
ched  ;  but  he  sought  not  so  much  to  promote  the 
jntimental  part  of  religion,  as  the  life  of  right- 
liusness,  and  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 

OSS  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;   which  crucifies  to 

e  corrupt  ()ropcnsities  of  fallen  nature,  aud 
I'oduces  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  love, 
jieace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  (Thost.'" 

''Sixth  mouth  lOtb,  1782.  This  day,  unex 
pctedly  and  unsought  for  by  me,  I  had  a  confer- 
lice  with  a  warm  Calvinist,  who  seemed  to  lay  an 
flwarrantable  stress  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that 
iot;  and  to  be  too  much  a  stranger  to  that  meekness 
pd  benignity,  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
iligion  of  Him,  who  came  not  '  to  destroy  men 
fes  but  to  save  them.'  I  asserted  Christ  to  be 
)ie  only  means  of  salvation  and  '  the  Lord  our 
ighteousness  ;'  both  in  respect  to  his  meritorious 
lid  propitiatory  transactions  in  the  flesh,  and  h 


being  revealed  within,  as  the  hope  of  glory.  To 
the  former  part  of  the  proposition  he  heartily  assent- 
ed ;  but  appeared  too  great  a  stranger  to  the  mys- 
tery which  had  been  hid  from  ages  aud  generations, 
'  but  is  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints.'  I  spoke 
only  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Robert  Barclay's 
Apology,  and  the  writings  of  other  faithful  men  : 
but  I  fearneither  myself  nor  friend  were  sufficiently 
baptised  into  an  inward  and  immediate  feeling  of 
the  things  which  were  spoken. 

"11th.  As  I  was  walking  in  the  evening, 
agreeably  with  what  w;is  expressed  in  the  confer- 
ence of  yesterday,  in  a  degree  of  the  immediate 
feeling,  the  language  of  our  worthy  friend,  Isaac 
Penington,  was  inwardly  uttered;  'None  but 
Christ ;  none  but  Christ,  can  my  soul  say,  from  a 
sense  of  my  continual  need  of  him.'  Not  only  as 
He  was  a  propitiation  without  m,-,  but  as  a  light 
within  me  :  'for  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  is  the 
light  of  men.'  And  not  only  by  the  report  of 
what  he  hath  done  for  them,  without  them,  but  by 
his  immediate  presence  and  saving  help,  are  the 
souls  of  the  desolate  and  distressed  led,atseasons,  to 
trust  in  Him,  who  for  their  sanctification,  '  suffered 
without  the  gate.'" 

"Eighth  mo.  19th,  1782.  First  day.  Being 
low  in  mind,  and  indisposed  in  my  health,  I  spent 
the  forenoon  in  Tooley  street;  and  in  my  retire- 
ment received  a  renewed  conviction,  that  '  what  is 
to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  within,'  by  the 
immediate  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  although 
the  invisible  things  of  him  may  be  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  yet  these  exterior  de- 
monstrations of  his  eternal  power  and  god-head 
are  rather  adapted  to  the  reasoning,  than  the  feel- 
ing, part  in  num  ;  and  being  objects  of  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  the  heart,  can  never  afford 
a  soul-satisfactory  evidence  to  deep,  inward,  exer- 
cised seekers.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  being  writ- 
ten by  the  inspiration  of  God,  are  profitable  for 
doctrine,  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness; that  the  man  of  God  may  be  furnished  to 
all  good  works.  Yet  they  are  of  themselves  a 
dead  letter,  aud  unable  to  give  life,  only  as  they 
are  opened  by  '  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;' and 
then  they  are  precious,  inestimably  precious,  be- 
yond all  words  which  have  been  written :  a  single 
sentence  of  them,  so  imparted,  being  much  more 
profitable  and  edifying  to  the  inward  man,  than 
long  and  elaborate  discourses,  or  the  voluminous 
productions  of  men.  When  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, distress,  and  uncertainty,  our  attention  ought 
therefore  to  be  inwardly  turned  to  Him  who  'hath 
the  key  of  David  ;'  who,  iu  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
commi-serated  the  poor  and  distressed  among  the 
people,  inviting  them  on  this  wise  :  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  The  doctrine  taught  by  some,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  may  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
light  of  reason,  is  therefore  equally  erroneous  aud 
uncomfortable." 

"Eleventh  mo  2d,  1782.  'What  shalll  ren- 
der to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?'  In  the  64th 
year  of  my  age,  and  amidst  great  desolations,  both 


of  flesh  and  spirit,  I  humbly  hope  the  gentle  at- 
tractions of  heavenly  love  are  measurably  drawing 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  great  Prophet 
and  High  Priest  of  his  people  ;  who  declared  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  'No  man  can  come  to  me, 
except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.' 
And  he  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.'  How  ignorant  arc  mankind  of  the 
great  '  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and 
generations.'  Many  are  indeed  professing  faith  in 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  death  and  sufferings; 
and  some,  likewise,  of  his  being  an  inward  teacher, 
and  true  light  which  lightens  every  man,  who  have 
no  more  experimental  knowledge  of  these  impor- 
tant truths  than  either  Jews  or  heathens.  They 
may  have,  indeed,  at  times,  experienced  the  con- 
victions of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  for  sin,  and  heard 
his  voice,  'Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;' 
but  they  have  not  desired  the  knowledge  of  his 
ways  ;  and  therefore  having  eyes,  they  see  not ; 
having  ears,  they  hear  not ;  neither  do  understand 
the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace.  Oh  !  that 
I  had  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  and  a  voice  to  ex- 
tend from  '  pole  to  pole,'  to  declare  '  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ:'  but  '  I  am  a  child,  and 
cannot  speak,'  my  '  strength  is  to  sit  still.'  " 

"  24th.  This  day,  visiting  an  ancient  and  loag- 
acquainted  friend,  she  expressed  convictions  for 
sin,  and  particularly  for  having  been  too  much  at 
ease.  The  Friend,  likewise,  although  far  advanced 
in  years,  signified  the  being  now  afraid  to  die ; 
which  I  was  well  pleased  to  hear,  for  all  have 
abundant  cause  to  be  so,  yea,  to  tremble  at  the 
king  of  terrors  ;  excepting  such  as  are  complete  in 
Him  who  is  the  Head  of  ail  '  principality  and 
power.'  Oh  may  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  be  more 
manifested  among  us!  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,'  said  the  blessed  Jesus;  'he  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  1  in  him,  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit  :'  the  branches  whereon  no  fruit  is  found,  are 
therefore  in  a  withering  state,  and  in  danger  of 
being  cast  forth.  Nevertheless,  our  dependence 
ought  not  to  be  so  much  on  the  fruit,  as  on  Him 
wh°o  is  the  vine;  the  Root  that  beareth  us:  that 
.11  all  things  we  may  grow  up  into  Him  who  is  the 
Head,  even  Christ;  our  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification  and  redemption.     Amen." 

"  First  mo.  1st,  1783.  We  dressed  more  meat 
than  common,  and  distributed  a  great  part  of  it 
among  our  poor  neighbours.  We  are  told  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  '  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.  May  this  year,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
may  be  my  portion,  be  increased  with  the  increase 
which  is  of  God,  viz.,  an  inward  exercise  and 
travail  of  spirit  towards  him,  and  acts  of  benignity 
towards  my  fellow-creatures.  The  former  is  es- 
sential to  salvation ;  the  latter  are  good  and  pro- 
fitable to  men,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  godliness  ;  but  when  trusted  in  as  a 
compensation  for  secret  sins,  and  a  covering  for 
the  errors  of  the  heart,  they  are  '  filthy  rags.' 
Only  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  we  set  up  our 
banners.' " 

"  Second  mo.  10th,  1783.  Fresh  cause  for  self- 
condemnation  was  this  day  administered.  What 
cause  is  there  for  condemnation  to  them  who  are 
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in  Christ  Jesus,  may  sooip  say.  It  is  true,  there 
is  none  ;  but  who  are  in  Christ  ?  '  those  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  hut  after  the  spirit.'  But  whilst 
the  law  which  is  in  our  members,  and  the  motions 
of  tin  which  are  thereby,  bring  forth  fruit,  there 
is  death  and  coudemnatiou.  The  language  of — no 
condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ — I  fear, 
frequently  proceeds  rather  from  speculation  than 
sensation  ;  and  is  the  dictate  of  a  vain  hope,  by 
which  the  creature  speakcth  peace  unto  itself,  and 
prophecieth  deceit.  There  is,  indeed,  a  being 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  and  following 
the  Redeemer  through  the  bloody  process  of  his 
sufferings,  before  there  is  an  experience  attained  of 
being  '  complete  in  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  all 
principality  and  power,'  and  risen  with  him  into 
that  dominion  in  which  he  dieth  no  more ;  and  in 
which  those  who  believe,  are  dead,  indeed,  unto 
sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

"  Third  mo.  8th,  1783.  This  week  some  de- 
liverance from  evil  hath  been  graciously  esperi- 
euced.  As  the  day  of  my  departure  draws  nigh, 
may  I  daily  experience  an  increase  in  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit ;  in  no  wise  esteeming  them  '  the  works 
of  righteousness  which  I  have  done  ;'  but  as  marks 
of  His  gracious  assistance  and  acceptance,  '  who 
worketh  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure,' and  justifieth  his  own  works  both  for  and  in 
his  people;  according  to  that  which  is  written, 
'Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi- 
fied, and  not  by  faith  only.'  They  err,  therefore, 
not  knowing  the  scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God, 
who  teach  that  the  works  of  the  Spirit  influence 
not  the  justification  of  the  saints;  but  that  they 
are  dross,  dung,  and  filthy  rags.  Was  not  Abra- 
ham, our  father,  justified  by  works,  when  he  had 
offered  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar?'  '  Was  not 
Rahab,  the  harlot,  justified  by  works,  when  she 
bad  received  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out 
another  way?'  Even  the  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  in  the  name  of  a  di.-ciple,  is  justified  before 
God.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  flesh, 
bis  sufferings,  and  blood-shedding  on  the  cross,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  were,  in  the  eternal  council 
of  God,  essentially  necessary  for  the  salvation  ot 
sinners.  Manifold  are  his  works ;  in  unerring, 
unsearchable  wisdom,  hath  he  made  them  all. 

"  9th.  Great  and  inexpressible  hath  been  the 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  more  par- 
ticularly in  my  advanced  years,  by  drawing  me  in 
spirit  to  his  Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  1 
might  be  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  him  ;  according  as  it  is 
written,  '  every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard  and 
learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  nie.'  What  a 
linsey-woolsey  garment  may  some  say  ;  and  what 
contradiction  betwixt  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  remarks  on  yesterday,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  ia  asserted.  1 
answer,  to  me  no  contradiction  appears;  the  holy 
men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  having  declared  that  '  a  man  is  justi^ 
fied  by  faith,'  and  that  'by  works  a  man  is  justi 
fied,  and  not  by  faith  only  :'  and  they  respectively 
had  the  mind  of  Christ." 


LongUudinnl  Rivers. — A  river  that  runs  east 
or  west  crosses  no  parallels  of  latitude;  conse- 
quently, as  it  flows  towards  the  sea,  it  docs  not 
change  its  climate  ;  and  being  in  the  same  climate, 
the  crops  that  are  cultivated  at  its  mouth  are 
grown  also  at  it  sources ;  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  it  there  is  no  variety  of  productions — it  is 
all  wheat  and  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil,  or  some  other 
staple.     Assorted  cargoeB,  therefore,  cannot   be 


made  up  from  the  produce  which  such  a  river 
brings  down  to  market.     On   the   other   hand,  a 

iver  that  runs  north  or  south  cros.-es  parallels  ot 
latitude,  changes  its  climate  at  every  turn;  and  as 
the  traveller  descends  it,  he  sees  new  agricultural 

taples  abounding.  Such  a  river  bears  down  to 
the  sea  a  variety  of  productions,  some  of  which 
some  one  or  another  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  is  sure  to  want,  and  for  which  each  one  will 
send  to  the  market  at  its  mouth,  or  the  port  whence 
they  are  distributed  over  the  world.  The  assort- 
ments of  merchandize  afforded  by  such  a  river  are 
the  life  of  commerce.  They  give  it  energy,  activity, 
and  scope.  Such  a  river  is  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Mississippi  is  the  only  such   river  in  the  world. 


The  Girdle. — To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to 
another  was,  among  the  Orientals,  a  token  of  great 
confidence  and  afl'ection.  Thus,  to  ratify  the  cove- 
nant which  Jonathan  made  with  David,  and  to  ex- 
press his  cordial  regard  for  his  friend,  among  other 
things,  he  gave  him  his  girdle.  A  girdle  curiously 
and  richly  wrought  was,  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, a  mark  of  honour,  and  sometimes  bestowed 
as  a  reward  of  merit ;  for  this  was  the  rcconipense 
which  Joab  declared  he  meant  to  bestow  on  the 
man  who  put  Absalom  to  death  :  "  Why  didst 
thou  not  smite  him  to  the  ground,  and  I  would 
have  given  thee  ten  sheckels  of  silver  and  a  girdle." 
The  reward  was  certainly  meant  to  correspond  with 
the  importance  of  the  service  which  he  expected 
him  to  perform,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  station 
as  commander-in-chief.  Wc  may  therefore  sup- 
pose it  was  not  a  common  one  of  leather,  or  plain 
worsted,  butof  costly  materials,  and  richly  adorned; 
for  people  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  East  wear  very 
broad  girdles,  all  of  silk,  and  superbly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  proud,  regarding  them  as  the  tok- 
ens of  their  superior  station,  and  the  proof  of  their 
riches. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friond." 

Reflections  by  a  young  female  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  found  amongst  her  papers,  alter  her  de- 
cease. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  remember  feelini' 
a  great  resignation  and  sweetness.  I  think  I  then 
knew  what  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  the  words, 
■'  the  silence  of  the  flesh,"  a  feeling  very  difficult 
to  attain,  but  which  I  am  convinced,  every  true 
christian  must  strive  for  till  it  is  attained. 

For  many  months  past  I  have  believed  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  do  so, — to  endeavour  to  feel  a  mental 
stillness,  or  a  total  resignation  of  feeling,  and  ces- 
sation from  thinking;  and  in  this  state  to  wait  for 
the  influences  and  teachings  of  Divine  Grace  and 
Truth  on  the  heart.  When  we  attain  this  stillness, 
the  Holy  Spirit  directs  us  what  to  do,  what  to 
pray  for,  and  how  to  pray,  and  shows  us  when 
vocal  supplication  is  recjuired  of  us,  and  when  se- 
cret mental  prayer  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits. 

I  have  often  felt  anxious  to  know  what  is  real 
religion,  and  have  entreated  my  Heavenly  Guide 
to  lead  me  into  it,  however  painful  a  surrender  of 
heart  and  life  may  be;  for  without  that,  there  is 
no  true  and  lasting  peace  to  be  found,  and  no  pre- 
paration for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  hereafter.  1  have  at 
different  times  been  desirous  to  know,  whether  that 
profession  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  is  the 
right  one  for  me  to  retain;  and  whether  any  other 
form  of  worship,  could  bo  more  acceptable  to  God 
from  me.  1  never  made  use  of  vocal  supplication 
on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  my  secret  prayers 
were  accepted  by  Him  who  knew  the  sincerity  in 


which  they  were  addressed.  After  waiting  to 
instructed,  my  desires  are  at  length  fully  answeri- 
fur  inward  revelation  assures  me,  that  mine  mil 
be  a  religion  of  stillness,  and  total  resignation  \ 
Self;  that  whether  the  feeling  of  devotion  excit' 
be  that  of  prayer,  praise,  gratitude  or  adoratiil 
I  must  be  immediately  influenced  by  the  spirit  *■ 
Christ,  before  I  can  feel  union  and  communion  w  ' 
my  Heavenly  Father,  which,  (whether  words  j| 
used  or  not,)  alone  constitute  the  essence  of  W(i 
ship.  I  feel  convinced  that  whatever  theoutwaj 
form  of  worship  may  be,  the  only  true  and  :' 
ceptable  offering  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  and  tl 
more  I  feel  of  a  devotional  spirit,  the  more  I  ii 
led  to  be  still,  and  not  to  look  for  instrumental  ai  | 
for  I  feel  that  Christ,  the  inward  teacher  and  co . 
forter,  is  all-sufficient,  and  that  he  is  waiting  to  I 
me  good.  In  these  precious  moments  I  should  f ! 
any  ministry  a  burden  that  was  not  prompted  ; 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1| 
any  but  such  ministry,  must  break  that  inwai 
stillness,  in  which  the  Divine  will  is  shown  to  ii 
and  heavenly  consolations  are  administered.  ; 
olten  keep  silence,  (mentally,)  that  I  may  rencj 
my  strength  ;  then  1  mount  as  on  "  eagle's  wingij 
'lill  within  the  last  year,  I  knew  but  little,  if  aij 
of  this  stillness,  and  my  devotions  consisted  chie' 
of  supplication  and  praise,  and  sometimes  of  gra| 
tude  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Now,  on  a  bed  | 
sickness,  perhaps  of  death,  (being  in  a  very  pil 
carious  state,)  I  feel  confirmed  in  the  assuramj 
that  in  mental  silence  only,  is  to  be  felt  that  peat' 
and  joy,  and  union  with  our  Maker,  which  is,  ai 
ever  will  be,  the  christian's  only  hope  and  cod 
dence,  in  the  solemn  and  certain  huur  of  dissol 
tion. 

From  "  The  Patent  Office  Report,"  1861. 

The  CoDsumption  of  Milk. 

liV    SILAS    L.    LOOMIS,    A.    M.,    M.    D. 

Milk  has  ever  been  considered  an  excellent  si 
tide  of  food.  From  infancy  to  age,  in  the  civilizl 
world,  pure,  sweet  milk  is  a  prime  necessity,  a,i 
is  considered  of  such  importance  that  the  first  oj 
ject  of  every  agricultural  association  has  been  ( 
improve  the  products  of  the  dairy.  \ 

The  importation  of  fine  Enghsh  cattle,  from  tt 
time  Washington  first  brought  them  to  the  plai' 
of  Mount  Ye^non  to  the  present  day,  may  be  co 
sidered  a  national  benefit.  No  less  important; 
the  improvement  of  the  native  cow,  as  is  shown  ■< 
the  annual  reports  of  various  associations.  T| 
efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  cows  have  bet 
eminently  successful,  but  not  as  general  as  cou| 
he  desired.  It  is  as  true  of  cows  as  of  any  oth' 
race  of  animals,  that  the  breed,  however  good,  wi 
rapidly  deteriorate  if  not  properly  cared  for;  aii 
it  is  also  as  true  that  a  breed  of  a  medium  or  evl 
a  poor  quality,  will  he  greatly  improved  by  su; 
able  care  and  proper  attention.  To  these  poir 
almost  every  agricultural  association  has  directi 
its  attention,  and  by  premiums  and  honourabj 
notice  has  been  amply  rewarded  for  its  cffor] 
While  American  cows  fall  below  the  English,  Swil 
and  German,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  compare  veJ 
favorably  whenever  they  have  had  proper  attentio' 
as  the  following  statement  very  clearly  illustrate 

The  annual  average,  taking  all  the  cows  over 
large  extent  of  territory,  is  a  little  less  than  1,8I| 
quarts.  From  all  available  information  wc  cc 
elude  that  1,800  quarts  of  milk  is  a  fair  avera' 
annual  product  of  each  cow  of  the  present  Ame.^ 
can  stock,  1861.  \ 

No  cow  that  comes  below  this  average  shou 
be  milked,  yet  wc  find  many  whose  annual  yie 
does  not  exceed  a  thousand  quarts. 
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The  annual  average  product  of  milch  cows  should 
I  brought  up  to  2,i!00  quarts  at  least. 
\Consumi>tion  of  iUiV/o.— Milk  is  consumed  in 
pee  modes : 

|1.  In  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
!2.  In  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
|3.  In  direct  consumption  as  food. 
II.  According  to  statistics,  fifty-four  per  cent,  of 
b  entire  produce  of  milk  is  made  into  butter. 
,ic   manutaoture  of  this  indispensable  article  of 
.,d  has  received  the  attention  of  our  best  chem- 
K  as  well  as  of  our  most  skilful  manufacturers, 
li  is  now  made  in  a  very  perfect  manner.     It  is 
borted  in  largo  quantities  and  found  in  almost 
i;ry  port  in   a   perfectly  sweet  condition.     It  is 
0  kept  fit  for  table  use  many 


iuths. 


|2.  The  dairy  of  the  United  States  also  produces 

excellent  quality  of  cheese,  to  the  methods  of 

anufacture  and  care  of  which  nothing  need 


thereby  raising  the  price  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  milk  consumed  in  southern 
cities  and  towns  is  produced  within  their  limits  or 
immediate  vicinity.  The  preservation  of  milk  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  it  to  be  trans- 
ported fifteen,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  miles,  and 
keep  sweet  for  twelve  tiours  afterwards,  would  be 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  these  places,  by  giving  a 
greater  supply  and  by  allowing  competition  to  re- 
duce the  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Methods  of  Preserving  Milk. — 1.  By  heat.— 2. 
By  evaporation  or  condensation. — 3.  By  cold  and 
quiet. 

1.  ITcnt. — There  are  two  methods  of  preserving 
milk  by  heat. 

First.     By  heating  it  in  the  open  air.     This  is 
very  commonly  resorted  to  under  the  name  of  scald- 
ing  the   milk.     Several   years   since   Gay  Lussac 
demonstrated  that  if  milk    be    heated    gradually 
dded  to  the  previous  reports  of  the  Agricultu-  to    boiling    point    two    days  in  succession  in  the 
Bureau.     One  point,  however,  cannot  escape  j  winter,  and   three  in  the  summer,  it  would  keep 
>fl-     In  thirteen  States  the  milk  used  in  the  two  mouths  without  souri 


.nufacture  of  cheese,'is  only  about  one-twentieth 
the  annual  produce  of  milk,  it  being  only  five  per 
lit.  The  cheese  crop  consumes  only  about  one- 
iventh  as  much  milk  as  the  butter  crop.  Its 
jlue  is  only  about  one-tenth  as  much. 
Is.  We  find  also  that  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
(oual  produce  of  milk  is  consumed  as  food.^  A 
[ae  proportion  of  this  milk  is  consumed  within  a 
iT  hours  after  milking,  but  a  much  larger  pro- 
jrtion,  especially  that  for  transportation,  is  kept 
t;  a  considerable  time.  A  much  greater  quan- 
jy  would  be  sold  could  it  be  preserved  a  sufficient 
bgth  of  time  to  get  it  to  market. 
Alter  making  all  allowances,  the  consumption  of 
Ilk  as  food  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
j  manufacture  into  cheese,  and  as  our  cities  be- 
ijiie  more  densely  populated  the  difference  will 
Tease  with  the  demand.  Butter  and  cheese  can 
i  imported  to  any  city,  but  the  milk  demanded  as 
id   must   be  produced    within    a    comparatively 

trt  distance  of  the  place  of  its  consumption,  un- 
1  there  are  railroad  facilities  for  transportation, 
(conveyed  by  wagons,  fifteen  miles  is  about  the 
atreme  limit  of  cartage  ;  but  if  conveyed  by  steam, 
ijher  by  boats  or  cars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
jabout  the  maximum  limit. 

The  produce  of  milk  as  food  in  the  vicinity  of 
ij  large  towus  and  cities  must  always  therefore 
».raot  the  especial  attention  of  the  agriculturist 
l(d  abundantly  reward  his  labours.  It  is  also  to 
Ij  remarked,  that  the  cost  of  producing  milk  is 
r'lch  more  expensive  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities 
liin  in  the  country.  The  price  of  land,  and,  gen- 
^illy,  the  higher  prices  for  food  and  labour,  both 
t|id  to  increase  the  cost  of  milk,  while  the  slop 
M,  which  is  always  furnished  more  or  less  by 
Ery  city,  and  the  movement  of  milk  before  it 
bdIs,  tend  to  decrease  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

iT/ie  FreserviUion  of  Milk. — In  high  latitudes, 
ere  the  nights  are  damp  and  cool,  milk  can  be 
ijinsported  tor  ten  or  fifteen  miles  without  any 
(jacial  care,  and  be  kept  sweet  lor  a  considerable 

Sigth  of  time.  This  enables  the  inhabitants  of 
ies  and  large  towns  to  obtain  their  supplies  from 


Second.  The  milk  is  first  bottled  up  tightly 
with  wired  corks  and  placed  in  kettles  of  cold 
water.  The  water  is  now  gradually  heated  to  holi- 
ng point  when  the  kettles  are  removed  from  the 
ire  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  bottles  are  then 
taken  out  and  packed  for  future  use.  Milk 
treated  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  six  months. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  addition  of  soda  or 
hedge  mustard  has  a  good  effect,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  real  preservative  power  is  the  heat. 

By  these  methods  the  milk  loses  its  primitive 
taste,  and  is  not  suitable  for  many  purposes,  nor 
can  they  be  practically  employed  by  dairymen 
supplying  our  cities. 

2.  Evaporation  or  condf.nsation. — This  process 
was  patented  a  few  years  since,  and  consists  in 
evaporating  the  watery  portions  of  the  milk  till 
solidifies.  It  is  then  put  up  in  sealed  tin  cans  and 
can  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  keeps 
sweet  a  great  length  of  time,  and  is  used  most  ex 
tensively  by  people  at  sea.  There  are  several 
large  manufactories  in  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
The  particulars  of  the  process  are  not  known  to 
the  public. 

3.  Freservation  btj  cokl  and  quiet. — This  is  the 
process  practised  by  dairymen  generally,  who  are 
compelled  to  send  their  milk  to  market  by  the  cars. 

The  process  consists  in  cooling  the  milk  to  about 
40°  Fahrenheit,  as  soon  as  possible  alter  milking 
and  in  keeping  it  at  that  temperature,  in  perfect 
quiet,  till  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  cars. 

The  essential  requisite  is  a  spring  of  cold  water 
The  quantity  of  water  is  not  of  so  much  coiisC' 
quence  as  its  degree  of  coldness  and  its  perma 
nency.  The  water  should  be  conducted  under- 
ground the  shortest  possible  distance  to  a  suitable 
place  for  the  location  of  the  milk-house.  Thi: 
place,  if  possible,  should  be  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill,  well  shaded,  and  so  situated  that  the  water 
from  the  tank  will  readily  flow  ofl".  The  house 
should  be  of  i-uoh  size  and  form  as  to  admit  of  a 
tank  two  feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  hold 
all  the  milk-cans.     The  depth  of  the  tank  should 


arge  extent  of  territory.  Competition  is  there-  be  about  four  inches  less  than  the  depth  of  th 
^■e  free,  and  the  price  of  milk  is  equitable  for  both 
Ijrties,  and  so  reasonable  that  every  family  finds 
ija.  cheap  article  of  food.  The  preservation  of  milk 
i  those  latitudes  is  of  minor  importance.  But  as 
l!  pass  southward  the  temperature  increases,  and 
«3  time  that  milk  will  remain  sweet  becomes  less 
^d  less,  till  it  is  necessary,  under  present  treatment, 
(|use  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  milked.  This,  as  a 
utter  of  course,  limits  the  distance  of  transporta- 
<|in  and  the  territory  for  the  production  of  milk, 


Each  can  should  have  a  separate  division,  and  the 
divisions  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  pass  from 
one  to  another. 

The  water  from  the  spring  should  enter  at  th( 
bottom  of  the  first  division,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  first  enter  the  second,  then  from  the  bottom  of 
the  second  enter  the  third,  and  so  on,  alternately 
entering  at  or  near  the  top  of  one  and  the  bottom 
of  the  next  division.  This  secures  a  perfect  cur- 
rent around  each  can,  particularly  if  the  top  en 


trances  are  at  the  back  side  of  each  alternate  divi- 
ion  and  the  bottom  entrances  at  the  front  side  of 
he  tank. 

The  tank  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  any  currents  of  air.  The  ventilation 
of  the  house  should  be  only  sufTicient  to  keep  the 
air  pure.  Most  milk-houses  admit  altogether  too 
much  air.  In  all  cases,  all  ingress  of  air  to  the 
house  should  be  prevented  as  soon  as  a  thunder- 
hower  is  seen  rising,  and  no  admittance  allowed 
till  the  milk  is  to  be  removed.  In  clear  or  in  rainy 
weather  the  ventilator  may  be  open,  but  never  in 
howery  weather. 

Ozone  which  is  freely  generated  by  electricity, 
lets  energetically  on  milk,  souring  it  in  a  few  min- 
utes, many  times  destroying  the  milk  before  the 
shower  has  passed  over.  Therefore,  all  air  from 
he  vicinity  of  thunder  showers,  which  always  eon- 
tains  ozone,  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the 
milk-house. 

Having  prepared  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
milk,  its  treatment  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  cows  are  milked  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
just  after  sunset,  and  the  milk  is  strained  into  the 
cans  which  are  to  convey  it  to  market.  These  cans 
hold  about  forty  quarts,  and  when  filled  weigh, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  They  are 
made  of  strong  tin,  and  are  well  bound.  As  fast 
as  the  cans  are  filled  they  are  placed  in  the  tank, 
beginning  at  division  No.  1.  The  cans  remain  un- 
covered, and  the  milk  is  not  allowed  to  be  stirred 
or  even  jarred. 

The  tank  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  dis- 
connected with  the  building.  It  should  rest  flat 
on  the  ground,  so  that  any  jar  of  the  building 
cannot  disturb  the  milk  in  the  tank. 

In  the  morning  the  cows  are  milked  before  sun- 
rise, and  the  milk  placed  in  the  cans  as  before. 
If  there  is  a  can  partly  full  of  night's  milk,  it 
must  remain  so  ;  the  warm  morning's  milk  must 
not  be  mixed  with  the  cool  night's,  but  kept  .sepa- 
rate. In  no  case  must  a  can  of  morning's  milk 
stand  in  the  tank  above  a  night's  can,  for  in  that 
ease  the  warmth  of  the  morning's  can  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  night's  milk,  and  the  process  of 
souring  initiated. 

At  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  milk 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  cars.  The  cans  are  then  to 
be  filled  if  necessary.  The  milk  being  all  cool 
can  be  mixed  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  night's  and  morning's  milk.  No  parts 
of  cans  are  to  be  sent  to  market,  but  to  be  kept 
over  twenty-four  fiours  longer. 

The  cans  are  then  placed  in  a  wagon  and  a  wet 
covering  thrown  over  them,  over  which  are  thrown 
buffalo  robes  or  other  covering.  At  the  railroad 
station  the  cans  are  closely  packed  in  a  closed  car 
without  anything  being  thrown  over  them,  and  du- 
ring the  night  reach  New  York.  "  The  rate  of  a 
night  milk  train  when  iu  motion  is  twenty  miles 
per  hour." 

The  cans  are  then  taken  by  milk-carts  and  the 
milk  is  distributed  to  consumers.  The  milk,  there- 
fore, does  not  leave  the  cans  till  it  is  sold,  and  gen- 
erally it  is  disposed  of  at  a  temperature  nearly  as 
low  as  it  left  the  milk-house.  In  this  condition  it 
will  keep  sweettwenty-fouror  even  thirty-six  hours, 
and  is  a  pure  country  milk,  quite  different  in  value 
from  that  peddled  at  a  smoking  temperature  of  70 
or  80  degrees. 

The  cost  of  transportation  averages  one  cent 
per  quart;  the  producers  sell  it,  delivered  at 
the  station,  for  two  cents  ;  therefore  it  costs,  ready 
for  deUvry  in  New  York  citij,  three  cents  per 
quart.     Usual  retail  price  six  cents. 

This  process  is  available  and  practicable  for  all 


proces: 


milk-men.     The  milk  should  be  cool  in   all  cases 
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before  carting  it.  Milk  that  is  not  cooled  com- 
mences decay  a  few  hours  after  milking,  and 
is  not  a  healthy  diet.  Sour  milk  is  not  so  inju- 
rious. It  is  milk  that  is  in  a  state  of  change  that 
is  unhealthy. 

No  food  should  be  eaten  while  a  chemical  change 
is  going  on  among  its  constituents. 

The  plain  suggestion,  then,  is  to  have  milk  cooled 
before  it  is  ofiFered  for  sale.  Milk  in  the  evening 
and  peddle  it  in  the  morning,  and  sell  the  morn- 
ing's milk  in  the  afternoon. 

In  this  manner  the  territory  around  our  large 
towns  and  cities  for  producing  milk  will  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  milk  may  become  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  food. 

Hie  Value  of  the  Milk  CVo/>.— The  value  of  the 
milk  crop  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  value 
of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Fifty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  in  the  thirteen 
States  before  named  is  made  into  butter;  hence 
the  value  of  butter  forms  a  very  correct  basis  for 
ascertaining  the  true  value  of  milk. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  v 
of  milk  per  quart,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
gether  with  the  value  of  the  amount  consumed   in 
each  of  the  named  States. 

Price  per 


This  estimate  is  also  made  on  assuming  the  av- 
erage produce  of  each  cow  to  be  1,800  quarts  of 
milk.  Should  the  average  annual  produce  of  cows 
be  raised  to  2,200  each,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  value 
of  the  dairy  products  of  the  country  would  be 
about  8320,000,000. 


States. 

qu.art. 
Cts. 
1.36 

Value  consumed 

Total  value. 

Maine 

$1,  523,  377  96 

S3,  606,  246  72 

New  Hampshire 

1.44 

1,  080,  753  52 

2,  459,  289  60 

Vermont 

1.28 

1,  040,  488  41 

3,  955,  921  92 

Massachusetts 

2,  277,  334  52 

4,  369,  438  08 

Rhode  Island 

1.64 

353,  752  46 

518,  544  00 

Connecticut 

1.60 

1,  017,  375  82 

2,  847,  657  60 

New  Yorlc 

1.36 

7,  385,  216  72 

27,  506,  291  04 

Pennsylvania 

1.28 

7,  OSy,  005  12 

15,  518,  622  88 

New  Jersey 

1.76 

1,  933,  688  29 

4,  396,  754  24 

DcLawaro 

2.00 

455,  277  40 

813,  420  00 

Maryland 

1.20 

1,  155,  437  83 

2,  040,  400  80 

Wisconsin 

1.48 

2,  578,  368  89 

5,  160,  053  44 

Virginia 

1.12 

4,  542,  284  53 

6,  665,  440  32 

Total 

32,  4,12,  361  47 

79,  857,  980  64 

1.  Milk  is  worth  the  most  in  Delaware  and  the 
least  in  Virginia.  The  small  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Delaware,  and  its  proximity  to  market,  will 
readily  account  for  the  high  price  of  its  milk  crop 

2.  New  York  produces  as  much  milk  in  value 
as  the  sis  New  England  States,  together  with  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

3.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce  more 
milk  than  the  eleven  remaining  State.?,  and  nearly 
one-third  the  entire  crop  of  the  United   States. 

4.  It  is  remarkable  that  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  consume  about  the  same  amount 
value.  Pennsylvania  consumes  nearly  as  much  as 
New  York,  although  she  produces  but  little  more 
than  half  in  value. 

5.  The  value  of  milk  seems  to  be  determined 
by  its  proximity  to  market.  It  caunot  be  trans 
ported  under  the  present  treatment  like  many 
other  articles  of  produce. 

With  the  above  tables  as  a  basis,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  milk  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1860  exceeded  8160,000,000. 
Amount  consumed  as  food  890,  000,  000 

Amount  manufactured  into  butter       65,  000,  000 
Amount  manufactured  into  cheese         5,  OUO   OUO 


BE   STILL,  FOR.   IT   IS   HE. 
Grace  does  not  steel  the  faithful  heart, 

That  it  should  know  no  ill; 
We  learn  to  kiss  the  chastening  rod, 

And  feel  its  sharpness  still. 

But  hovr  unlike  the  christian's  tears, 
To  those  the  world  must  shed  I 

His  sighs  are  tranquil  and  resigned 
As  the  heart  from  which  they  sped. 

The  saint  may  be  compelled  to  meet 

Misfortunes'  saddest  blow, 
His  bosom  is  alive  to  feel 

The  keenest  pang  of  woe. 

But  ever  as  the  wound  is  given, 

There  is  a  band  unseen. 
Hasting  to  wipe  away  the  scar, 

And  hide  where  it  has  been. 

The  christian  would  not  have  his  lot, 

Be  other  than  it  is, 
For  while  his  Father  rules  the  world, 

He  knows  that  world  is  his. 

He  knows  that  he  who  gave  the  best, 

Will  give  him  all  beside  ; 
Assured  each  seeming  good  he  asks 

Is  evil,  if  deuied. 


WORDS. 
A  little  said,  and  truly  said, 
Can  deeper  joys  impart, 
Than  hosts  of  words,  which  reach  the  head, 
But  never  touch  the  heart ; 
The  voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 
A  lonely  home  to  cbeer, 
Hath  oft  the  fewest  words  to  say, 
But  oh  !  those  few  bow  dear. 
If  words  could  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  world  might  hold  a  feast ; 
But  words  wbea  summoned  to  the  test. 
Oft  satisfy  the  least  I 
Like  plants  that  make  a  gaudy  show, 
All  blossom  to  the  root, 
But  whose  iioor  nature  cannot  grow 
One  particle  of  fruit. 


For  "TIlbFric 


Ket 

(Contin 


-Sydeiliani, 

from  page  107 


"  *  *  Having  said  much  of  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  many  things  in  this  country,  I  will  be 
gin  with  our  trip  to  Kew,  that  you  need  not  think 
I  see  every  thing  couleur  ck  ruse,  sit 


being  bespattered  with  smut  and  dirty  water  fro 
the  mixture  of  the  black  smoke  and  steam  deposil ! 
from  the  pipes;  and  the  English,  tolerating  suil 
conveyances  at  all,  can  be  attributed  only,  I  thin' 
to  their  exelusivencss.  The  rich  have  their  ov] 
equipages,  in  which  they  drive  wherever  they  d' 
sire  to  go,  unless  it  is  too  distant,  and  then  theyi' 
by  rail  road  ;  where  again  their  exclusivoness  ; 
shown,  by  the  fare  of  the  first  class  cars — whi.! 
are  handsomely  finished  and  very  comfortable-: 
so  high,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  circumsta' 
ces  of  many  highly  respectable  persons  to  tra\l 
in  them  :  consequently  such  must  go  in  the  secoi; 
class,  which  are  really  very  little  better  than  o' 
cattle  pens  would  be  if  fitted  up  with  the  sai! 
kind  of  hard  wooden  seats  and  little  contracti! 
glazed  windows.  And  yet  how  much  more  plea 
ant  it  often  is,  to  travel  by  water,  than  in  the  be 
of  carriages,  on  the  finest  roads.  And  what  a  d, 
lightful  change  it  would  be,  even  for  the  rich,  at. 
how  much  less  fatiguing,  could  they  vary  their  6' 
eursions  by  trips  on  the  water  sometimes,  in  sui, 
steamers  as  those  in  America  ;  with  their  fine,  larji 
elegantly  finished  saloons,  capable  of  accommod;; 
ing  hundreds,  furnished  with  Brussels  carpeting,  wi  ^ 
luxurious  upholstered  chairs  and  lounges;  suppli.' 
with  iced  water,  ice  cream  and  other  refreshmentj 
and  having  fine  upper  promenade  decks,  for  tho] 
wishing  the  full  benefit  of  the  scenery  and  the  a| 
entirely  removed  from  dirt,  disagreeable  ode; 
smoke  and  steam.  Well,  we  crept  up  the  Thame' 
a  distance  of  only  12  or  15  miles,  in  about  ti 
hours  and  a  half !  which  in  one  of  our  Americi 
steamers,  would  have  been  accomplished  in  h; 
the  time,  with  the  same  detentions.  That  the  n 
merous  London  citizens  of  highly  cultivated  minr 
and  tastes,  as  capable  of  fully  appreciating  the  ri 
fined  and  elevated  enjoyment  to  be  derived  fro! 
frequent  visits  to  this  peerless  spot,  as  any  of  ti 
wealthy  aristocracy  who  resort  to  it — doubtle 
more  so  than  many  of  them,  but  whose  circuc 
stances  may  not  admit  of  the  expense  of  frequent 
hiring  a  coach — should  have  no  more  desirab 
way  of  going  thither  than  by  these  wretched  litt 
boats,  is  really  discreditable.  Not  to  name  the  mat; 
other  occasions,  necessary,  or  for  pleasure,  th 
hourly  induce  crowds  of  respectable  persons 
travel  up  and  down  the  river  in  them.  The  tr: 
is  rather  a  pleasant  one,  the  Thames  being  vei. 
winding,  and  its  shores  green,  with  many  pret 
trees,  though  they  are  nothmg  extraordinary.  B 
the  natural  features  are  very  tame,  and  there  ai 
very  few  handsome  country  residences.  Nothin 
that  will  at  all  compare  with  the  tasteful  countii 
seats,  that  so  abound  on,  and  in  the  neigebourhoc 
of  the  romantic  scenery  of  our  noble  rivers,  an; 


ply  because  of  |  often  so  near  our  large  cities.     No  beautiful  i 


Total  §160,  000,  000 

The  above  is  the  cost  of  the  milk.  The  additional 
value  produced  by  the  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation of  butter  and  cheese  will  make  the  value 
of  the  dairy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1860  exceed  §200,000,000. 

This  estimate  is  made  on  the  value  of  milk  at 
1 .48  cent  per  quart.  Should  the  common  estimate 
of  two  cents  per  quart  be  adopted,  the  value  of 
the  dairy  will  be  upwards  of  §260,000,000. 


the  new  and  peculiar  interest  almost  every  thi 
invested  with,  whether  historically  or  otherwise. 
At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  our  friends — as  the 
pleasantest  mode  of  going  thither — we  went  by 
water  to  the  above  named  gardens,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  many  attractive  places  about 
London,  in  one  of  the  numerous  little  steamers 
that  are  constantly  plying  up  and  down  the  Thames. 
"  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  when  I  was  first  in- 
formed, that  there  was  really  no  better  water  con- 
veyance than  these  forlorn  little  boats.  They  are 
very  inferior  to  our_/er///-boats,  with  respect  to 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  our  large  steamers 
which  ply  up  and  down  our  rivers,  are  elegant 
palaces  in  comparison.     They  are  so  small,  there 

is   not   space  for  even   such   saloons  as  our  ferry  round,  a  spot   possessing  the   same  extraordiuar 
steamers  are   furnished   with,  aud  there  is  not  so ,  attractions,  some  of  us  would  be  only  too  ready, 


iburl 
such  as  West  Philadelphia;  and  no  beautiful  vi 
lages'  composed  largely  of  gentlemen's  tasteful  r 
sideuccs,  and  inviting  cottage  homes,  such  as  i 
often  enliven  their  borders.  But  dingy,  gloom 
little  brick  towns,  are  numerous  enough.  There  i 
a  very  good  view  from  the  river  of  the  spleudi 
Westminster  Palace — as  the  parliament  houses  ai' 
called — which,  as  it  is  ihe  best  perhaps  that  ca| 
be  obtained  of  its  whole  exterior,  we  were  glad  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  You  have  set 
engravings  of  it,  aud  as  you  observe,  it  is  built  i 
the  most  elaborately  ornamented  Gothic  style. 

"  And  now  what  can  I  say  that  shall  give  yo 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  charms  of  Kew?  Trul 
could  our  city  of  P ,  boast,  within  twenty  mih 


much  as  an  awning  in  any  we  saw,  to  protect  yoi 
from  sun  or  rain.  Being  a  little  crowded,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid 


fear,  to  steal  time  from  our  homes  and  spend  man 
hours  there  frequently  through  the  year,  even  wer 
the  means  of  conveyance  more  dismal,  the  way  I 
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frame-work  of  iron,  which  being  painted  blue,  gives 
the  whole,  at  a  little  distance,  a  violet  tint — as  of 
an  amethyst — sparkling  and  dazzling  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

"  You  enter  the  palace  at  the  South  wing,  after 
passing  through  a  long  colonnade,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  trained  a  variety  of  beautiful  plants, — 
thence  into  refreshment  saloons,  in  the  basement, 
and  ascending  a  fine  broad  flight  of  steps,  you 
find  you  are  on  the  main  floor  of  the  building. 
Here,  again,  you  first  pass  through  refreshment 
saloons — the  view  of  which,  however  inviting  their 
seats  around  well  supplied  tables,  as  it  would  ra- 
ther detract  from,  than  add  to  the  elegance  of  the 
arrangements  beyond,  is  closed  off  by  the  "  Screen 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England."  As  you 
pass  from  behind  this,  you  observe  its  front  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  workmanship  :  its  decoration  be- 
ing composed  of  niches  with  the  statues  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  the  present — casts  from  tho.fe  executed  for  the 
houses  of  parliament — with  elegantly  carved  tracery 
around  them  and  in  the  interstices,  and  with  rich 
cornice  over  all ;  challenging  a  careful  and  admir- 
ing inspection; — but  here  you  find  yourself  iu  the 
nave  of  this  immense  fabric  : — a  vast,  matchless 
bower,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty,  at  once  opens 
before  you,  and  you  feel  you  cannot  yet  turn  your 
back  upon  it,  to  examine  anything  in  detail.  Oc- 
cupying the  centre,  and  extending  some  250  feet  in 
length  from  where  you  stand,  is  a  tastefully  formed 
basin,  a  marble  bordered  lake  we  will  call  it, — a 
corresponding  one  being  in  the  extreme  opposite 
end  of  the  nave — with  rare  water  plants  growing 
therein,  their  rich  broad  leaves  buoyed  on  its  sur- 
face— with  large  marble  vases,  four  feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  standing  at  short  intervals  along  its 
margin,  filled  with  superb  flowering  plants,  chiefly 
exotics,  growing  luxuriantly,  and  in  full  bloom,  and 
a  splendid  glass  fountain  in  the  centre, — the  one 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  first  na- 
tional exhibition  here — flinging  its  sparkling  waters 
around  and  among  its  glittering  crystal  pendants 
and  pinnacles.  On  each  side  the  nave,  near  the 
light  pillars— of  which  there  are  2500 — which 
support  the  galleries,  and  partially  under  the  latter 
throughout  ils  whole  length,  are  intermingled 
groups  of  beautiful  tropical  plants — the  tall  ele- 
gant palms,  the  rich  tree  ferns,  with  their  bowing, 
graceful  plumes,  etc.,  &c., — too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, with  statues  iu  great  numbers  and  variety,  in 
groups  or  singly  ;  well  executed  models,  casts  from 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern sculptors.  Elegant  vines  are  cnwreathing  and 
festooning  the  light  columns  and  rafters,  birds  are 
flying  from  .spray  to  spray,  gold-fish  are  swimming 
and  glancing  about  in  the  clear  waters ;  overarch- 
ing ail,  is  the  aerial  crystal  roof, — and  all — trees, 
flowers,  fountains,  statues  and  crystal  roof,  are 
mirrored  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake  below. 

"  On  turning  aside,  after  contemplating  awhile 
this  fair  scene,  more  like  the  creation  of  a  poet's 
fancy  than  a  reality,  to  observe  more  closely  the 
diff'ereutobjectsof  attraction  as  they  are  successively 
presented,  one  of  the  first  which  arrests  our  atten- 
tion is  the  ethnological  and  zoological  department, 
which  two  subjects  are  picturesquely  arranged  to- 
gether. Among  rocks,  and  plants  indigenous  to 
the  native  countries  of  the  men  and  animals  here 
exhibited,  are  stuifod  wild  beasts,  and  figures  of 
savages  in  groups  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
modelled  from  life.  Here  is  a  group  of  Esqui- 
maux, there,  one  of  North  American  Indians  en 


'  less  inviting,  by  far.  It  is  so  much  more  exten- 
Ive  than  I  expected  !  So  much  of  beauty  is  there 
!!  its  winding  walks,  its  velvet  sward,  its  lovely 
lower  beds  and  mounds,  and  rich  profusion  of  ele- 
lant  shrubbery,  the  shaded  rocks  and  nooks  of 
';rns  and  other  wildings,  all  disposed  with  such 
]ood  judgment  and  refined  taste;  the  magnificent 
tustering  and  wandering  trees,  if  I  may  thus  ap- 
jly  such  a  word,  in  almost  countless  variety,  the 
hododendrons  in  vast  abundance  in  full  bloom,  of 
larious  lovely  tints,  the  azaleas,  the  luxuriant  masses 
If  broad  glassy  leaved  evergreens,  such  as  the 
lalmias  and  hollies,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  compara- 
jively  common  things,  to  speak  nothing  of  the  ra- 
]ities  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  which  so 
bound.  How  superb  are  the  other  varieties  of  cver- 
Teen  !  The  diflerent  pines.  The  graceful  Deo- 
lar,  with  its  pensile  branches  and  foliage.  The 
lark  Auracaria,  so  totally  unlike  any  other  tree. 
'5ut  the  palm  and  fern  houses  are  the  wonders  of 
leauty  and  magnificence, — perfectly  unique.  When 
itanding  in  their  crystal  palaces,  especially  that  of 
|be  palms,  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  trans- 
;orted  to  some  eastern  or  southern  clime,  looking 
pou  one  of  its  forests  of  tropical  trees  and 
ither  plants;  such  is  the  amazing  crowd,  va 
iety  and  lofty  height  of  some  of  the  specimens, 
io  embowered  are  you,  one  is  hardly  aware  of  be 
!]g  inclosed  in  a  glass  house.  It  was  to  me  ; 
icene  of  enchantment :  so  wholly  unlike  any  other 

Egetation.  And  the  ferns, — the  exquisite  beauty, 
e  astonishing  variety,  numbers,  and  above  all  the 
\ize  of  some  of  these.  With  bodies  five  or  six  feet 
|i  height,  and  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thick 
jnd  rising  with  great  symmetry,  and  gracefully 
jurving  over  from  these,  vast  clustering  frond 
liiperb  spreading  plumes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pet  in  length  ;  thus  forming  shade  trees  of  singulai 
leauty,  under  which  many  might  shelter  and  rest 
'lany  of  the  other  greenhouses,  though  glowing 
|,'ith  lovely  flowers  in  great  profusion  and  variety, 
I  was  disappointed  in  finding,  had  not  the  display 
If  rare  flowers  I  bad  desired  to  see.  There  were 
lery  few,  indeed,  that  we  had  not  seen  before — it 
I  probable  it  was  not  the  season  for  many  of  them 
)  be  in  bloom.  The  orchidii^  we  did  not  see  at 
|11;  greatly  to  our  regret,  having  heard  there  was 

superb  collection;  they  were  in  private  green 
iouses,  and  there  appeared  no  one  there  at  the 
[me  who  had  the  authority  to  open  them. 
;  "I  cannot  attempt  anything  that  will  amount 
I)  a  description  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  But 
lupposing  you  to  have  been  no  better  informed,  or 
p  remember  no  better  than  myself,  before  I  saw 
I- — whichever  the  case  may  be — about  the  place  or 
|s  attractions,  I  would  like  you  to  have  a  lit- 
|e  glimpse  —  such  as  I  can  give  you  in  not 
ery  many  words  perhaps — of  the  tout  ensemble 
[hich  makes  it  a  dt'liglitful  resort  for  the  mul- 
tude,  as  well  as  the  intelligent  of  all  classes, 
pat  I  think  must  be  unsurpassed  of  its  kind. 
In  natural  attraction  it  has  the  advantage  of  the 
lioological  and  Kew  gardens;  being  suthciently 
liquated  above  the  surrounding  country  to  com- 
(rmd  quite  an  extensive  and  very  beautiful  view. 
!.'e  did  not  think  of  enquiring  the  number  of  acres 
icluded  iu  the  grounds;  but  the  extent  is  without 

inl — as  I  think  you  will  perceive  even  from  the  fol- 
iwiiig  imperfect  sketch — as  are  also  the  charming 
iiprovements.  The  palace  alone,  though  having 
ury  little  external  ornament,  is  a  splendid  object, 
^ojsessing  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  Think  of 
j   building   1800  feet  in  length,  and   400  feet  in 

I'idth  ;  central  transept  174  feet,  and  those  at  each!  gaged  in  a  war-dance,  and  there,  another  from 
bd  105  feet  in  height — flanked  by  stone  towers  235  j  mountains  in  South  America.  In  this  shaded 
bet  high,  with  reservoirs  of  water  at  the  top — built  nook,  and  under  that  overhanging  rock,  are  dif- 
iQtirely  of  glass,  excepting  the  comparatively  light  fereut  groups  from.  East,  West,  and  South  Africa, 


Danakils,  Negroes,  Earthmen,  Bosjesman  and 
Kafl'res  ;  in  various  attitudes,  and  all  painted  and 
clothed  to  the  life — some  with  their  faces  hideously 
disfigured,  by  having  their  mouths  slit  and  dis- 
torted, their  ears  elongated,  kc.  Here  arc  some 
leading  a  camel  to  water,  there  is  one  attacking  a 
tiger,  and  there  again  they  are  fighting  with  each 
other.  And  all  looking  so  frightfully  real,  the 
sight  of  them  almost  chills  one's  blood. 

"  Branching  ofi'  each  side  of  the  nave  are  the 
numerous  courts  appropriated  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
manufactures,  machinery,  naval  architecture,  new 
inventions,  &c.,  embracing  a  vast  collection — the 
highly  important  triumphs  of  art  and  genius — 
things  needful  and  curious,  and  things  of  exquisite 
beauty :  also  the  French  and  Italian  courts,  with 
elegant  and  appropriate  collections  from  each  of 
these  countries — too  great  a  multitude  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  even  their  heads.  A  large  portion  of 
these  courts  is  also  appropriated  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  parts  of  antique  temples,  sculpture,  &c., 
modelled  from  existing  antique  remains,  which  are 
highly  interesting — some  of  them  very  splendid — 
which  must  have  been  prepared  at  enormous  cost. 
There  are  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Fompeian,  the  Alhambra  and  the  Egyptian 
courts ;  each  comprising  several  rooms ;  and  con- 
ducting you  to  the  last-named  is  a  broad  avenue  of 
colossal  sphynxes,  which  are  considered  superior 
works  of  art.  The  Alhambra  has  four  or  five 
apartments,  the  elegant  carving  of  which,  the 
brilliant  colouring  and  gilding,  its  divans,  foun- 
tains, &c.,  probably  give  a  very  fair  representation 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  pristine  magnificence  of 
that  gorgeous  Moorish  palace.  At  one  end  of  the 
north  transept,  there  are  two  colossal  figures,  mo- 
delled from  the  statues  of  King  Rameses  II.  in  the 
temple  of  Aboo  Simbel  in  Egypt,  a  model  of  which 
temple  is  in  the  Egyptian  court.  These  figdrea 
measure  about  sixty  feet  high  in  their  sitting  pos- 
ture, are  highly  coloured,  and  with  their  enormous 
staring  black  eyes,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, make  an  extraordinary  and  almost  startling 
appearance.  Facing  these  in  the  opposite  end  of 
the  transept  is  the  gigantic  natural  wonder  from 
America — the  mammoth  California  tree.  There 
are  also  the  Mediaeval  court,  representing  the  Ger- 
man, French  and  English  stales  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture— the  Byzantine  and  Elizabethan  courts, 
with  the  architecture  of  those  periods,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
There  are  twelve  stair-cases  to  conduct  the  visitor 
to  and  from  the  galleries ;  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  paintings — a  large  collection  of  both  modern 
and  ancient  schools— the  museum  of  naval  archi- 
tecture— having  tine  models  of  ships,  steamers,  &c., 
— ^various  interesting  oriental  works  of  art,  manu- 
factures, &c.,  i&C,  &c. 

"  The  arrangements  throughout  are  most  com- 
plete ;  all  the  appointments  and  the  ornamental 
finish  in  every  part  are  truly  elegant — as  might  be 
supposed  where  expense  is  lavished  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  Of  the  thousands  of  every  class 
that  are  drawn  thither  weekly,  for  a  day  of  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment,  and  the  whole  day  is  quite 
little  enough,  you  may  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  form 
some  conception,  by  hearing  a  statement  which  was 
made  to  us.  Besides  the  rooms  mentioned  for  light 
refreshments,  the  palace  is  furnished  with  a  public 
dining-room,  and  dining-saloons  for  private  parties; 
and  we  were  informed  that  the  association  received 
weekly  i;4U  for  the  waste  fat  from  joints  of  meat, 
kc,  and  M.~iO  for  pig  slush  !  While,  doubtless, 
there  are  thousauds  weekly,  who  never  dine  there, 
but  carry  their  lunch  with  them.  We  will  now 
leave  the  interior  and  take  another  glimpse — which 
will  be  equally  imperfect  with,  or  more  so,  than  the 
one  just  given — of  the  external  charms,  much  the 
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more  attractive  to  me,  of  this  really  extraordinary 
place  of  resort. 

"  Stepping  out  from  the  central  transept,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  extensive  grounds,  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  foreground  ol  the  highly  cultivated 
distant  landscape — the  terraced  gardens  imme- 
diately in  front,  which  are  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
al.-o  the  greater  part  beyond,  and  on  your  left, 
which  are  English  landscape  style — lie  mapped 
out  before  you.  The  English,  according  to  our 
taste,  much  the  more  beautiful.  The  attempts  to 
imitate  nature — the  soft  green  slopes  and  dells,  the 
rich  clumps  of  trees,  winding  walks  and  sheets  of 
water — are  very  successful,  and  the  effect  is  very 
lovely.  The  Italian  gardens,  however,  though  so 
artificial,  have  also  a  peculiar  charm,  and  are  really 
beautiful.  The  upper  terrace  is  occupied  by  flower- 
beds— large  and  small,  of  different  shapes,  and  cut 
with  mathematical  precision,  one  invariably  cor- 
responding with  another  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  main  central  walk — filled  with  the  most  bril- 
liant flowers ;  handsome  balustrades  surmounted 
by  statues,  and  eight  or  ten  antique  fountains  in 
tasteful  marble  basins.  Thence  you  descend  fine 
•wide  .flights  of  marble  steps.  On  the  terrace 
below,  in  the  centre  dividing  the  main  broad  walk 
which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
grounds,  is  a  large  marble  basin  and  fountain ; 
beside  which  are  six  others,  with  their  large  ele- 
gant marble  reservoirs ;  flowers  in  profusion, 
temples,  statues,  grotto  cascades — beyond,  rifle 
ground,  cricket  ground,  bowling  green,  archery 
ground,  &c. 

"  And  now,  last  though  far  from  least,  as  we 
leave  the  above  fanciful  part  of  the  grounds,  by 
walks  twisting  around  knolls,  among  fine  trees  and 
thickets  of  shrubbery,  the  superb  rhododendron 
in  full  bloom,  &c.,  descending  into  beautiful  rocky 
dells,  we  approach  a  much  wilder  part  of  the  gar- 
den than  any  we  have  yet  seen ;  yet  all  in  perfect 
order  and  keeping  with  the  whole.  Sauntering 
slowly  along  enjoying  it  to  the  full,  and  expecting 
nothing  unusual,  we  turn  round  a  projection  ol 
rock  and  shrubbery,  come  suddenly  upon  a  beau- 
tiful little  lake,  and  lo  !  roaring  up  their  gigantic, 
awful  forms  on  its  banks  and  islands,  or  in  the 
edge  of  its  waters,  are  numerous  specimens  ot 
restored  extinct  animals ;  large  as  life — as  their 
colossal  life  I  All  executed  with  such  extraord" 
nary  skill,  their  forms,  colouring,  some  wilh  their 
scaly  coats,  and  placed  in  natural  appropriate  at 
titudes,  that  had  such  creatures  still  existed,  1 
should  hardly  have  had  a  doubt  of  their  reality, 
even  at  this  short  distance.  The  effect  was  almost 
electrifying — making  us  feel  for  an  instant  like 
coming  to  a  stand-still.  There  were  the  Megalo 
saurus,  the  Mosasaurus,  and  Megatherium — the 
latter  sitting  on  its  haunches  rearing  its  hideou 
head  high  up  in  a  tree,  which,  with  its  gigantic  feet 
and  claws,  it  seemed  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  to 
feed  upon — the  Plesiosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus  and 
Iguanadons — some  of  these  apparently  in  the  act 
of  coming  out  of  the  water — the  huge  frogs  mea 
suring  from  three  to  four  feet  across  the  back— 
those  great,  outre-looking,  flying  reptiles,  the 
Pterodactyls,  a  combination  of  bird  and  beast 
with  enormous,  long  beaks  filled  with  teeth,  sittin£ 
on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  the  skinny  folds  of  whose 
vast  wings  were  flapping  in  the  wind  so  very  like 
life, — and  many  others  which  I  cannot  now  name. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  nothing  I  can  say,  can  convey 
to  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  on  the  beholder  at 
first  sight,  of  these  astounding  apparitions ;  it 
seemed  like  the  realiziu:;  of  some  horrific  night 
mare,  omitting,  indeed,  their  beautiful  surround 
ings.  Turning  a  little  from  these  to  another  part 
of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  we  aro  quit«  refreshed  at 


sight  of  a  very  different  herd  of  restored  fossil  |  clothed  at  her  expense,  they  should  submit  to  bav  j 
animals.  Specimens  of  the  extinct  Tapir,  some  of !  their  clothes  fashioned  agreeable  to  her  mind."-j 
the  deer  tribe — not   so  very  large — and   towering  From  a  Ttstimonij  of  Nottingham  MotUldij  Mee.' 

ing  cj7icerning  Dinak  James. 


above  all  the  colossal  Irish  elk.  The  group  is 
very  beautiful,  as  well  as  most  truly  interesting. 
They  appear  perfectly  true  to  nature,  their  atti- 
tudes extraordinarily  so.  Some  are  lying  on  the 
green  sward  as  in  repose ;  some  appear  as  quietly 
'ing,  and  others  with  their  heads  as  if  suddenly 
raised  with  the  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry,  which 
io  often  see  in   our  domestic 


when  we  come  unexpectedly  upon  them. 

"  Another  artificial  feature  and  specimen  of 
scientific  skill  on  the  borders  of  this  interesting 
"ittle  lake,  deservedly  attracts  much  attention. 
On  the  opposite  side  from  the  extinct  animals, 
rising  rather  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  is  an 
"  ustratiou  of  a  section  of  the  geological  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust,  so  admirably  constructed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  true  minerals,  and  arranged  in  their 
natural  order,  the  old  red  sand-stone,  lime-stone, 
&e.,  with  the  tilting, — and  not  omitting  the  break  or 
fault  occasioned  by  the  upheaving  of  the  earth's 
crust,  that  on  first  seeing  the  variegated  face  of 
this    apparently  natural    rock,   with    wild    plants 


Tlie  turn  of  life. — Between  the  years  of  fort 
and  sixty,  a  man  who  has  properly  regulated  him 
self  may  be  considered  in  the  prime  of  life.  H; 
matured  strength  of  constitution  renders  him  al 
most  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  ex 
razinw  animals  jperience    has  given    soundness    to    his   judguien 


His  mind  is  resolute,  firm  and  equal ;  all  his  func'; 
tions  are  in  the  highest  order.  He  assumes  masi 
tery  over  business,  builds  up  a  competence  on  \ 
foundation  he  has  formed  in  early  manhood,  aO' 
passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended  by  man' 
gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  pas, 
sixty,  he  arrives  at  a  stand  still.  But  athwart  thi: 
is  a  viaduct,  called  the  "  Turn  of  Life,"  which,  i, 
crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley  of  "  old  age, ' 
around  which  the  river  winds,  and  then  beyonr 
without  a  boat  or  causeway  to  effect  iis  passage 
The  bridge  is,  however,  constructed  of  fragile  ma] 
terials,  and  it  depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden 
whether  it  bend  or  break.     Gout  and  apoplexy  ar, 


growing  above  and  around  it,  we  did  not  think  also  in  the  vicinity,  to  waylay  the  traveller,  am' 
otherwi.se  than  that  it  really  was  natural.  But  on  thrust  him  from  the  pass  ;  but  let  him  gird  up  hi;, 
more  careful  inspection  of  the  different  parts  on  its'lo'DS  aud  provide  himself  with  a  fitter  staff,  am; 
upright  surface,  exhibiting  the  beds  of  iron-stone,  he  may  trudge  in  safety  with  perfect  composure! 
shale  and  coal,  it  bocame°apparent  that  it  must  be '  '^'o  quit  metaphor  :  the  "  Turn  of  Life"  is  a  tun: 
man's  device.  And  if  an  unscientific  beholder  [hither  into  a  prolonged  walk  or  into  the  grave  j 
may  presume  to  judge,  it  certainly  does  great  ere-  '-^'he  system  and  powers,  having  reached  their  ut; 
dit  to  the  scientific  builders.  This  portion  of  these  post  expansion,  now  begin  to  either  close  in  lik.^ 
geological  illustrations  was  devised  and  arranged  Aow'ers  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at  once.  One  in, 
der   the   superintendence   of  Professor   Ansted, !  judicious  .stimulant,  a  single  excitement,  may  forci' 


those  of  the  extinct  animals  under  that  ot  Prof 
Owen.  I  think  all  who  visit  Sydenham  Park, 
must  agree  in  pronouncing  the  whole  of  this  truly 
unique  part  of  it  a  complete  success.  And  now, 
after  having  devoted  much  more  space  to  it  than  I 
had  any  expectation  of  doing,  I  think  we  will  take 
leave  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

(To  be  contiuaed.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Million  anil   a  Billion. 

I  noticed  an  article  under  this  head,  published 
in  "The  Friend,"  bearing  date  First  month  10th, 
1S63,  where,  I  think,  the  author  has  been  uuder 
a  wrong  impression,  as  regards  his  idea  of  a  billion. 
Unwilling  to  permit  such  an  error  to  go  unnoticed, 
I  have  thus  taken  the  opportunity  to  correct  it 
If  I  have  been  taught  right,  a  billion  is  a  thousand 
times  a  million,  and  not  a  million  times  a  million, 
as  was  stated  by  Investigator;  hence  there  will  be 
a  marked  difference  in  the  result,  respecting  the 
time  required  to  count  that  number.  Allowing  a 
person  to  count  170  in  a  minute,  and  working  six 
hours  a  day,  313  days  (the  working  days,)  in  a 
year,  it  would  require  scarcely  52i  years,  to  count 
a  billion,  instead  of  iy,024  years,  as  given  by  In- 
vestigator's calculations. 

A  Header. 

In  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  a  thousand  million  is  called  a  billion,  but 
in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  a  billion  is 
a  million  million.  [Ed. J 

"  She  was  an  example  of  plainness  herself,  and 
careful  prudently  to  suppress  the  contrary  in  her 
children,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  her  im- 
mediate care,  meekly  dissuading  in  a  moving  man- 
ner, against  any  appearance  of  corruption  in  con- 
versation, as  well  as  the  world's  vain  t-ishions  and 
superfluity  in  dress;  firmly  maintaining  parental 
authority  in  this  steady  resolution,  which  she  never 
departed  from,  viz :  that  while  her  children  were 


It  beyond  its  strength;  whilst  a  careful  supply  o' 
props,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends  to  fore 
a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and  vigour  unti 
night  has  entirely  set  in. —  Tlw  Science  of  Life. 


Sugar  from  Corn  Stalks. — H.  A.  Sheldon,  o 
Addison  county,  Vermont,  says: — "I  took  tw(| 
stalks  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  of  aver 
age  size,  after  the  corn  had  been  taken  off,  pressec 
them  (to  one  joint  above  the  top  car)  betweei 
rollers  half  an  inch  apart,  and  obtained  five  fluit 
ounces  of  juice  of  specific  gravity  1.06C.  Twi 
grains  of  quick  lime  were  added,  and  the  juice  wa 
boiled,  strained,  and  evaporated  to  a  trifle  ovei, 
half  a  fluid  ounce  of  rich,  transparent  syrup.  Ii' 
a  former  experiment  not  weighed,  it  crystallizee 
into  ffood  sugar.  As  I  did  not  probably  obtaii 
move  than  half  the  juice,  and  allowing  two  squani 
feet  of  land  for  each  stalk,  the  result  would  bi; 
sixty-six  gallons  of  syrup,  or  three  hundred  pound/ 
of  sugar  to  the  acre.  I'he  flavour  of  both  suga:. 
and  molasses  is  much  pleasanter  than  that  froii 
sorghum." — American  Agriculturist. 

Arrival  of  a  live  Gorilla  in  Liverpool. — By  tin 
arrival  of  the  African  mail  steamer  Armenian,  a 
Liverpool,  there  has  been  brought  to  that  port  : 
fine  male  specimen  of  the  gorilla.  He  appear; 
quite  docile,  and  amuses  himself  in  dancing  rouni 
the  room  at  —  Newby's,  the  eminent  naturalist 
and  attempting  to  sew  pieces  of  blankets  together 
Ills  skin  is  of  an  olive  colour,  and,  as  he  is  ye 
very  young,  only  slightly  covered  with  hair.  Hi 
is  remarkably  fond  of  good  hving,  and  appears  t< 
have  an  especial  relish  for  beefsteak,  and  multoi 
chcps,  and  fruit.  Young  Gorilla  is  about  tbrei 
leet  and  a  half  in  height,  very  broad  and  thiel 
across  the  chest,  while  his  arms  and  legs  are  lou. 
and  sinewy,  displaying  groat  strength.  He  has  : 
great  habit  of  putting  his  feet  into  any  stray  boot 
and  shoes  which  may  be  lying  about,  and  when  h( 
is  discovered  in  his  freaks,  he  invariably  runs  foi 
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Irotection  to  any  lady  who  may  be  present.  His 
iice,  unlike   the  generally  entertained   opinion,  is 

iot  fierce  or  repulsive  looking,  altLougU  tbe  jaws 
|re  both  broad  and  heavy.  This  is  the  only  live 
jpeeimen  of  the  gorilla,  we  believe,  ever  brought 
P  this  eouDtry. — Lce(/s  Mercury. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired  are 
icqueutly  wanted,  because  most  men,  when  they 
!hould  labour,  content  themselves  to  complain,  and 
■ather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  be  at 
KSt,  than  improve  their  condition  by  vigour  and 
esolution. — Raml^kr. 


THE     FRIEND. 


IRST  MONTH  31,    1863. 


I  In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Loudon  Friend,' 
;here  are  some  observations  relative  to  the  conolu 
;ion  come  to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  to  treat 
iritb  and  disown  tho^e  who  shall  remain  joined  to 
be  body  that  separated  from  it  in  1854;  and  also 
jf  the  latter,  to  disown  those  continuing  attached 
I)  the  old  Yearly  Mooting.  In  the  course  of  the 
'ditoral  remarks  it  is  said  : 

■  "  We  take  comfort  also  in  observing,  that  in  the 
:iiDUte  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which 
jouathan  Binns  acts  as  clerk,  and  with  which  the 
fearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin  corres- 
'Dud,  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  irritating  es- 
I'ression ;  and,  further,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
[round  the  necessity  for  separation  upon  doctrinal 
liffereuces,  but  that  it  is  simply,  made  to  rest 
iQ  tbe  importance  of  relieving  "  Monthly  Meet- 
iigs  from  any  further  responsibility  for,  or  change 
Isharge]  of  a  class  of  members  over  whom  they 
in  exercise  no  control.  The  report  presented  by 
'committee  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the 
jibject,  to  the  other  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which 
leorge  Gilbert  acts  as  clerk,  is  of  a  very  different 
iiaracter.  It  speaks  of  'treating  with  those  of- 
nders  who  separated  from  us  in  1854,'  and  of 
leir  being  '  brought  to  a  seuse  of  their  transgres- 
on,'  and  to  a  willingness  '  to  condemn  the  same,' 
!  the  alternative  of  disownment.  The  report  also 
lates  the  belief  of  the  committee,  that  the  sepa- 
ition  was  effected 'from  an  attempt  to  introduce 
jisound  doctrines  into  the  Society.'  It  would 
live  been  a  very  painful  thing  to  us  if  the  Yearly 
meeting  with  which  we  correspond,  had  retorted 
je  charge  of  '  an  attempt  to  introduce  unsound 
pctrines'  upon  those  from  whom  they  are  thus 
parated."  *  *  *  "  The  question  of  the  need 
Ir  separation,  in  such  cases,  does  in  fact  turn 
bon  the  standard  of  unity  which  we  adopt.  If, 
1  was  the  case  in  the  early  church,  and  to  a  large 
:tent,  among  the  earlier  members  of  our  religious 
jciety,  those  who  are  truly  united  to  Christ,  and 
ho  acknowledge  Him  as  their  teacher,  are  cou- 
nt to  bear  one  with  another  as  brethren,  in  re- 
ird  to  such  differences  of  view  as  are  sure  to 
ise  upon  a  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to 
ith  and  practice,  the  need  for  separation  between 
eh  will  be  greatly  lessened,  even  if  it  do  not 
altogether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  christian 
iity  be  made  to  consist  not  only  in  holding  the 
e  great  truths,  but  also  in  defining  them  in 
same  terms,  and  attaching  the  same  relative 
iportanoe  to  each,  separation  and  division  are 
0  be  multiplied."  *  *  *  "  We  presume 
)t  to  define  the  exact  amount  of  agreement  in 
gard  to  christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  which 
needful  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  associate 
^ether  as  members  of  the  same  church;  but  it  is 
ident  that  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon 
aether  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  principles  to 
hioh  wc  have  referred,  be  adopted.     We  have 


every  reason  to  believe  that  differences  of  doctrinal' they  maybe  violated  and  set  at  naught,  withoui. 
sentiment,  at  least  as  great  as  those  which  are  those  doing  so  being  accounted  offenders, 
spoken  of  as  having  led  to  this  painful  separation]  When  the  leaders  of  those  Friends  who  consti- 
in  Ohio,  were  to  be  found  among  the  members  of;  tute  the  body,  of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk  were 
the  early  Church,  and  among  our  forefathers  in  re- j  about  consummating  the  act  of  separation  from  the 
ligious  profession  ;  and  also  that  the  love  and  pa-.  Yearly  meeting  of  Ohio,  several  of  them  acknowl' 
tience  which  they  exercised  towards  each  other  in  j  edged  that  they,  and  those  who  joined  with  them, 
regard  to  such  differences,  was  no  unimportant!  would  be  separatists,  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
part  of  the  discipline  by  which  they  were  enabled  i  the  consequences  of  placing  themselves  inthatposi- 
to  bear  before  the  world  so  effectual  a  testimony  tion.  They  knew  that  the  whole  transaction  was  ef- 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  fected  in  violation   of  the    established  order   and 

With  the  views  relative  to  the  terms  of  member-  usages  of  the  Society,  and  contrary  to  a  decision  of 
ship  in  religious  Society  here  expressed,  and,  from  that  Yearly  Meeting  repeatedly  confirmed;  them- 
the  language  used  we  must  infer,  approved,  by  the  selves  being  parties  to  it,  and  more  than  once  in- 
writer,  because  of  removing  all  need  for  separation,  isting  upon  its  being  maintained.  This  was  so  well 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  the  and  so  generally  known,  that  we  believe  no  one  of 
separation  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854  can  the  Yearly  Meetings,  when  considering  the  pro- 
be justified,  or  the  decision  of  London  Yearly  priety  of  corresponding  with  the  separate  meeting, 
Meeting  to  correspond  with  the  meeting  then  set  attempted  to  call  it  in  question  ;  nor  was  there,  nor 
up,  be  approved;  though  they  explain  why  the  has  there  been  any  suspicion  of  unsoundness  in 
words  "  offenders"  and  "  transgression"  are  con-  the  faith  among  the  members  of  Ohio  Yearly 
sidered  as  irritating  expressions;  and  the  avowal  Meeting.     Under    these  circumstances    it    would, 


of  a  belief  that  the  separation  was  effected  "  from 
an  attempt  to  introduce  unsound  doctrine  into  the 
Society,"  is  referred  to  as  a  "charge"  that  would 
have  been  very  painful  had  it  been  returted  by 
those  who  separated.  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was 
never  charged  with  being  unsound  in  faith  or 
practice,  nor  has  it  been  shown  to  have  violated 
the  discipline  of  tbe  Society  ;  how  was  it  then  that 
it  was  not  "  borne  with  as  brethren,  in  regard  to 
such  differences  of  view  as  are  sure  to  arise  upon 

great  variety  of  questions  relating  to  faith  and 
practice  ?" 

We  have  never  believed  separation  to  be  the 
proper  or  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  now  af- 
fecting our  religious  Society,  and  have  therefore 
regretted  that  many  honest  hearted  Friends  in  dif- 
ferent places  have  resorted  to  it,  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  themselves,  and  bearing  an  unobstructed 
testimony  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  tlj 
Society.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  any  system 
of  religious    association   which   would   practically 

nore  all  distinction  between  most  of  the  various 
denominations  of  professing  christians.  If  the 
terms  of  membership  in  our  religious  Society  were 
to  become  so  loose  as  to  take  in  all  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  "  truly  united  to  Christ,  and  who  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  teacher,"  there  could 
hardly  be  any  such  thing  as  ('Jjeiukrs  or  trans- 
gressors, in  relation  to  doctrine;  unless  indeed 
tarianism  once  more  sprung  up  among  us  ;  but 
Friends,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  all 
other  orthodox  denominations  could  be  brought 
within  the  same  pale.  Part  of  the  members  might 
submit  to  baptism  in  water,  use  the  bread  and 
wine  as  the  communion,  and  have  a  paid  clergy  to 
deliver  discourses  at  stated  periods,  &c.,  while  an- 
other part  strove  to  maintain  the  teatimouy  which 
our  forefathers  believed  the  Society  was  raised  up 
to  bear  against  these  things,  and  they  would  only 
to  be  "  content  to  bear  one  with  another  as 
brelhrtii  in  regard  to  such  differences  of  view" 
relating  to  faith  and  practice,"  for  the  Society  to 
go  on  as  harmoniously  as  such  discordant  consti- 
tuents would  admit,  leaving  the  true  gospel  stan- 
dard unavowed,  and  consequently  not  contended 
for. 

But  the  Society  of  Friends  never  has,  and  we 
trust  never  will  place  a  right  of  membership  within 
it  on  such  loose  terms;  nor  can  it  admit  that  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  it  has  declared  to 
world  to  be  inseparable  from  the  gospel,  in  its 
fullness  and  its  spiritual  meaning,  to  be  mere  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  its 
members  may  choose ;  nor  yet  its  discipline  and 
hurch  government  to  be  of  so  little   worth,  that 


therefore,  have  been  out  of  place  for  tbe  meeting, 
of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  to  charge  those  from 
whom  they  separated,  as  transgressing,  by  contin- 
uing their  subordination  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
which  they  belong  ;  or  to  speak  of  them  &soffenders, 
because  they  did  not  unite  with  them  in  a  separa- 
tion, but  endeavored  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
discipline  and  order  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  so 
far  satisfactory  that  it  did  not  do  so. 

But  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  could  look  upon  the  act 
of  separation  asnootherthan  an  act  of  unauthorized 
insubordination,  setting  at  naught,  or  transgress- 
ing essential  principles  of  church  government ; 
and,  therefore,  that  those  participating  in  it  were, 
so  far,  offenders,  and  believing  this,  as  a  witness 
for  the  truth  and  against  error,  it  was  bound  to  say 
so ;  and,  provided  christian  charity  were  main- 
tained, we  see  no  reason  for  considering  the  terms 
employed  as  irritating  expressions. 

Our  study  of  the  history  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety has  led  us  to  a  different  opinion  than  that 
expressed  in  the  editorial,  that  the  standard  of 
unity  among  its  earlier  members  embraced  those 
"  who  were  united  to  Christ,  and  who  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  teacher,"  without  reference  to 
the  doctrines  they  might  hold,  or  to  their  modes  of 
worship,  the  rites  and  ceremou-cs  practised,  &c.  ; 
being  "  content  to  bear  one  with  another  as  brethren 
in  regard  to  such  differences  of  view:"  nor  yet 
that  there  were  to  be  found  among  them  "  dif- 
ferences of  doctrinal  sentiment  at  Least  as  great  as 
those  which  are  spoken  off'  as  having  led  to  this 
painful  separation  in  Ohio."  The  authorized  de- 
clarations of  the  doctrines  held  by  Friends,  repeat- 
edly put  forth  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  false 
charges  brought  against  them  ;  the  epistles  issued  ; 
the  treatisL'S  written;  the  advices  given  ;  the  jour- 
nals published  ;  all  bear  uniform  testimony  that  the 
religious  belief,  or  faith,  of  the  Society,  was  fully 
understood,  clearly  defined,  and  inviolably  main- 
tained by  it;  and  that  its  members  were  so  united 
therein,  that  they  universally  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage when  declaring  it ;  and  that  the  love  and  pa- 
tience they  exercised  towards  each  other  was  not 
in  disregard  of  differences  of  doctrinal  sentiments 
existing  among  them,  but  in  endeavors  to  build  one 
another  up  in  the  one  most  holy  faith,  or  to  win 
those  who  had  never  thoroughly  conformed  their 
lives  to  it,  or  through  weakness  had  departed  from 
it. 

We  know  of  no  record  that  sanctions  the 
opinion  of  there  being  any  such  differences  of 
"  doctrinal  sentimjnt"  among  them,  "  at  least  as 
great  as  those"  spoken  of  as  having  led  to  the  sep- 
aration in  Ohio.     On  the  contrary,  the  separations 
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of  Perrot,  of  Wilkinson  and  Sory,  and  of  Keith, 
prove  the  inflexibility  with  which  the  faithful  mem- 
bers maintained  both  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
that  had  been  promulgated  and  established,  and  that 
when  such  differences  as  are  alluded  to  were  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced,  they  then,  as  now,  led 
to  disunity,  division  and  separation. 

In  speaking  of  doctrinal  differences,  as  the  cause 
of  separation,  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  as- 
serting that  those  Friends  who  separated  from 
Ohio  Yearly  Bleeting,  in  1854,  did  so  because  they, 
as  a  body,  were  unsound  in  their  religious  profes- 
sion ;  we  have  no  knowledge  that  would  warrant 
such  an  opinion.  But  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  that  separation,  as  well  as  others  that 
have  taken  place,  was  the  evil  fruit  of  the  dissem- 
ination of  unsound  sentiments  throughout  the  So- 
ciety, threatening  to  graft  upon  its  acknowledged 
faith,  opinions  which  it  had  repudiated  from  its 
origin.  To  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their 
dissemination,  and  endorsement,  Philadelphii^ 
Yearly  Meeting  had  long  before  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  in  England,  entreating  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  remove  a  cause  so  prolific  of 
disunity,  dissension,  and  separation. 

These  corsequences  have  been  sorrowfully  real 
ized,  with  what  effect  upon  the  original  character 
and  influence  of  the  Society,  and  upon  the  true 
religious  growth  of  the  members  individually,  may 
be  seen,  and  ought  to  be  felt  by  us  all.  And  the 
end,  we  fear,  is  not  yet.  Most  earnestly  do  we 
desire  that  the  dark  and  cloudy  day,  wherein  the 
flock  has  been  scattered,  may  close,  and  that  all 
who  really  love  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  gospel,  as  set  forth  in  primitive  Quakerism,  may 
unite  together  in  a  zealous  and  harmonious  eflFort 
to  build  up  the  waste  places,  exercising  love  and 
patience  towards  each  other,  while  they  "  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Army. — A  bill  is  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  introduced  by  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affiiirs,  which  provides  for  the  organization  of 
250,000  m"n,  to  be  raised  pro  rata  in  the  several  States 
from  the  militia.  This  force  is  to  be  called  the  National 
Guard,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  President's  orders. 

Virginia. — On  the  20th  inst.  Gen.  Burnside  issued  an 
address  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  announcing  that 
the  time  of  active  service  had  arrived.  About  the  same 
time  a  feint  was  made  of  crossing  the  Rappahannock 
eight  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  a  large  division 
of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  for  actually  crossing  at 
a  point  some  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the  river.  The 
violent  storm  of  last  week  delayed  the  transportation  of 
the  pontoons  and  heavy  artillery,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
intended  surprise  of  the  rebels  at  the  place  where  the 
crossing  was  to  have  been  attempted.  In  consequence 
of  the  heavy  rains,  the  roads  became  almost  impassable, 
the  whole  movement  was  abandoned,  and  the  troops  re- 
turned to  their  old  quarters.  The  reports  that  a  part  of 
the  United  States  forces  had  gone  south  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, seems  to  have  been  erroneous.  The  manner 
in  which  the  movement  was  begun  and  prosecuted,  the 
orders  given  and  countermanded,  creates  a  doubt  whe- 
ther there  was  any  real  intention  to  cross  the  river.  On 
the  26th  inst.,  Gen.  Burnside  turned  over  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  Gen.  Hooker,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  President.  It  is  understood  that 
Generals  Sumner  and  Franklin  have  also  been  relieved 
from  their  command  of  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the 
same  army. 

Tennessee. — The  military  operations  in  this  State  re- 
main nearly  as  last  week.  Portions  of  the  rebel  army 
aeem  to  be  actively  employed  in  interrupting  General 
Rosecran's  communications  with  the  North,  and  occa- 
sionally they  succeed  in  cutting  off  his  supplies.  The 
rebel  troops  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  Nashville, 
The  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  is  said  to  be  al 
Shelbyville,  sixty  miles  south  east  of  Nashville.  At  the 
late  battle  near  Murfrecsboro,  the  Federal  troops  lost 
8,32?  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  2000  were 
taken  prisoners. 


Mississippi. — It  is  stated  that  another  atttempt  to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  soon  made,  and 
that  Gen.  Grant  will  command  in  the  attack  of  Vicks- 
rg.     Information  has  been  received  that   the  rise  ia 
3  river  has  caused  the  water  to  How  through  the  canal 
lich  was  dug  last  summer  by  the  United  States  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  Vicksburg  front. 

Arkansas. — The  gunboats  under  Admiral  Porter's 
command,  have  captured  the  towns  of  St.  Charles  and 
Des  Arc  and  Duval's  Bluff,  "  taking  about  150  prisoners, 
two  columbiads,  and  about  200  small  arms."  The  boats 
of  light  draft  were  more  than  300  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  White  river.  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  prisoners,  taken  at  Arkansas  Post,  had  arrived  at 
Cairo.  In  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  600  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  advices  to  the  8th  inst.,  say 
that  a  report  had  been  received  that  the  U.  S.  gun  boat 
Winona  had  been  sunk  by  the  South  Batiery  at  Port 
Hudson.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  rebel  garrison 
at  Vicksburg  had  been  strongly  reinforced.  The  Jack- 
son Mississippian,  a  rebel  paper,  thinks  a  battle  at  Port 
Hudson  is  imminent,  and  says,  "We  have  not  theslightest 
fears  but  that  an  attack  on  Port  Hudson  will  result  in 
another  Vicksburg  disaster  to  the  invaders." 

Southern  Items.— 'The  Richmojid  Enquirer  of  the  20th, 
says  that  a  new  financial  scheme  is  before  the  Confede- 
rate Congress.  It  proposes  an  amendment  in  the  con- 
stitution, legalizing  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  lor  five  years  thereafter.  It  also  pro- 
poses the  purchase  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  present  crop  to  be  purchased  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Flour  is  selling  at 
Charleston  at  forty-six  dollars  per  barrel,  and  at  Mobile 
at  sixty  dollars.  A  Charleston  despatch  says  that  a 
steamer  laden  with  cotton,  made  an  unsuccessful 
tempt  to  run  the  blockade.  The  steamer  and  cai 
were  burnt. 

Neiv  York. — Mortality  last  week,  470. 
rhiladclphia.—)S.OTUi\Ay  last  week,  204. 
Massachusetts  Savinffs  Banks. — The  annual  return  of 
the  savings  banks  of  the  Stale,  show  the  deposits  for  the 
past  year  to  be  $6,000,000  more  than  the  previous  year, 
The  aggregate  of  deposits  is  $50,500,000. 

Tne  Whale  Fishery.— The  New  Bedford  Standard  in  its 
elaborate  review  of  the  whale  fishery  during  the  past 
says,  "  the  diminution  of  the  whaling  fleet  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  but  we  hope  has  reached  its 
minimum.  The  decrease  for  the  year  has  been  sixty-five 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  23,297.  The  decrease  for 
1861  was  ninety-four  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  32,411  ; 
fur  1860,  fifty-seven  vessels,  of  18,096  tons;  fur  1858, 
twenty-nine  vessels,  of  8031  tons;  the  decrease  for  five 
years  amounting  to  100,140  tons,  or  forty-nine  percent. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  whaling 
fieet  is  353,  with  a  tonnage  of  203,162." 

Tlie  Finances. — The  Finance  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  borrow  §300,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  on 
six  per  cent  bonds,  payable  after  twenty-years  in  coin, 
which  bonds  the  Secretary  may  dispose  of  from  time  to 
lime,  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  He  is 
likewise  empowered  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  $400,000,000  of  three  years  Treasury  notes,  bear- 
ing interest  ut  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  paya- 
ble in  coin.  The  Secretary  is  also  empowered,  "if  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,"  to  issue 
$300,000,000  ol  legal  teuder  notes,  similar  to  those  now 
circulation.  Authority  is  likewise  given  for  the  issue 
of  $50,000,000  of  fractional  notes  in  lieu  of  the  present 
postage  currency. 

The  Ptrale  Alabama.— Oa  the  17th  inst.,  the  U.  S. 
transport  Hatteras,  a  steamer  of  1 100  tons,  and  carrying 
four  guns,  was  sunk  oB' Galveston,  by  a  broadside  from 
a  large  armed  steamer,  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
Alabama.  The  Brooklyn  went  immediately  in  pursuit, 
but  night  coming  on,  the  hostile  steamer  soon  escaped. 
The  Markets.- — The  following  were  the  quotatious  on 
the  26tU  inst. — A'eui  i'ork. — Specie  in  the  New  York 
banks,  $38,540,704.  Foreign  exchange  has  advanced 
to  165  a  167  per  cent.  American  gold  52  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. U.  S.  ti  per  cent's,  1881,  95i  ;  7-30  Treasury  notes, 
102.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  76  cts. ;  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.50;  amber  Iowa,  $1.57  a  $1.60  ;  am- 
ber Michigan,  $1.65  a  $1.67  ;  white  Canada,  $1.95  ;  rye 
$1.00  a  $1.10;  barley,  $1.45  a  $1.50;  we.'^^tern  yellow 
corn,  90  cts  a  92  cts  ;  round  yellow  corn,  $1.00  a  $1.02  ; 
oats,  60  cts.  a  71  cts.  for  State,  and  61  cis.  a  63  cents, 
for  Jersey.  I'hiludel/thia. — Prime  red  wheat,  $1.58  a 
$1.60  ;  Pennsylvania  white  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.75  ;  Ken- 
tucky white,  $1.85  ;  rye,  96  cts.  a  97  cts. ;  new  yellow 


corn,  86  cts.  a  87  cts.;   old,    90  cts.;   oats,  64  cts.,  f. 
32  pounds;  barley,  $1.50. 

FoREiG.v. — Advices  from  Mexico  state  that  the  Frenc 
army  has  been  again  repulsed  and  driven  back  fro  ' 
before  Peubla,  with  great  loss.  It  is  said  that  aboi' 
2,000  of  the  French  troops  were  killed  and  woundc, 
The  prospects  of  the  invaders  were  s.aid  to  be  discouraj ' 
They  can  obtain  no  supplies  in  the  country,  an' 
their  communications  with  the  sea  coast  were  cut  off  t  J 
exican  guerillas.  The  small  pox  in  its  most  maligna]  j 
form  was  prevailing  among  the  French  troops  in  Veii 
Cruz.  J 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  resolved  1j 
give  a  suitable  reception  to  the  officers  of  the  first  shi' 
from  America  with  provisions  for  the  distressed  openl 
lives.  The  principal  English  Journals  indignantly  ri 
pudiate  the  recent  advocacy  of  slavery  on  scripturj 
grounds  by  the  London  Times.  A  ship  has  reached  Live  ( 
pool  with  1700  bales  of  cotton  from  the  Cape  of  Got' 
Hope,  produced  from  Sea  Island  seed.  Another  vess! 
brought  350  bales  from  Portugal.  An  address  of  syn' 
pathy  to  President  Lincoln  was  receiving  signatures  i' 
Birmingham.  It  expresses  a  strong  belief  that  the  Fedc' 
ral  cause  is  that  of  humanity,  religion  and  freedom,  an' 
earnestly  hopes  for  its  success. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  sa; 
that  since  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  at  Fredericksbur 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  again  turned  his  attention 
American  affairs.  The  correspondent  is  informed,  ( 
good  authority,  that  steps  have  been  taken,  or  arc  i 
the  point  of  being  taken,  to  resume  the  overtures  alreac , 
unsuccessfully  made  to  the  London  government,  at', 
this  time,  it  is  believed,  with  a  prospect  of  better  resullj  i 

RECEIPTS.  j 

Received  from  E.  Hollingworth,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Jn.i 
Patton,  $6.6')  to  No.  20,  vol.  36,  and  forRobt.  Milhou3| 
$2,  vol.  35 ;  from  Andw.  Moore,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  35  and  Slj  i 
from  Owen  Evans,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  Ag  ■  , 
0.,  for  E.  Sidwell,  $2,  vol.  35,  and  for  Christiana  KirJ 


$2,  vol.  36. 

NOTICE.  I 

"The   Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor   with   Soup'lJ 

has   opened   its    house   on   Griscom    St.,   (late   Grecc| 

Court,)  and  is   delivering  soup  to   the  indigent  eve! 

day,  except  the  first  of  the  week. 

The  Society  does  not  employ  a  collector,  but  depen/ 
on  the  voluntary  donations  of  the  benevolent,  which  w 
be   gratefully    received    by   Jeremiah    Hacker,   316 
Fourth  St.,  or  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  St. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

MEAR  FRAXKFORB,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIi 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshca  H.  Worthik 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.ij 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clc 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

ERRATA. 
For  audibly  in  the  twenty-sixth  line  from  the  botto 
of  the  third  column,  page  166  of  our  last  number,  re, 
inaudibly. 


Died,  on  the  2nd  of  First  month,  1863,  at  his  resident   j 
near  Pennsville,   .Morgan  County,  Ohio,  iu  the  sixly-s   I 
venth  year  of  his  age,  John  Patten,  an  esteemed  memb 
and  elder  of  Pennsville  Particular  and  Monthly  Meetin 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  faithful  in  the  attcndunii' 
all  our  religious  meetings,  both  for  worship  andjdisciplii 
when  of  ability  to  do  so,  and  manifested  much  cuucei 
and  exercise  for  the  right  maintainance  of  all  the   do 
trines  and  testimonies  which  were  delivered  to   Frif  ii 
to  bear,  and  for  the  preservation  of  that  live  and  uiii 
which  is  the  true  bond  of  peace.     Although  his  frien    I 
and  relatives  deeply  feel  their  loss,  yet  they  have  a  coi.  I 
fortable  hope  that  his  end  was  peace. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Phebe  Shipic 

on  the  10th  of  Fourth  mouth,  1862,  in  theeigUty-fourj 
year  of  her  age,  Elizadetu  H.  Carpenter,  widow  of  t, 
iale  Jacob  Carpenter,  a  beloved  member  and  elder  ! 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting  ot  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  a 
as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  we  humbly  trust  she 
gathered  into  the  Heavenly  garner. 

WM.    U.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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I  Frcm  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

I  Tlie  Ancient  Ways. 

SSTIMONIES    OF    THE   FATHERS    OF    THE   REPUB- 
LIC— WHO    HAVE   CHANGED  ? 

jWe  noticed  some  days  ago  tlie  publicatioD  of 
!r.  Livermore's  valuable  volume,  and  promised  to 
've  in  our  columns  at  another  time  some  extracts 
pm  the  documents  which,  with  singular  industry 
jid  good  fortune,  he  has  been  able  to  collect, 
;aring  upon  the  general  question  :  in  what  light 
|a3  the  negro  regarded  by  those  patriots  and 
ivers.of  liberty  whose  wisdom  and  courage 
lunded  this  Republic  ?  This  promise  we  now 
coceed  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  Livermore  begins  his  volume  with  extracts 
|om  a  message  of  Jefferson  Davis,  from  speeches 
j'  Alexander  Stephens,  and  from  the  infamous 
IDred  Scott  Decision"  of  Judge  Taney.  To 
ese  he  adds  the  replies  of  Judges  McLean  and 
lurtis  to  Taney,  and  extracts  from  George  Ban- 
loft's  truly  eloquent  comments  on  the  "  Dred 
30tt  Decision,"  iu  the  22d  of  February  address 
iifore  the  Common  Council  of  this  city;  and  from 
Verett's  New  York  address,  July  4th,  1861. 
He  then  proceeds  to  show,  from  numerous  docu- 
lents,  what  was  the  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
liople  of  the  colonies,  and  of  their  leaders,  in 
"gard  to  the  natural  right  of  negroes;  what  was 
le  real  place  of  the  blacks  in  society  in  the  dif- 
rent  colonies  ;  how  human  slavery — negro  sla 
?ry — was  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  on 
[lis  continent ;  what  was  thought  of  using  negroes 
^  soldiers  during  the  llevolutionary  struggle. 
'  In  a  time  like  this,  when  the  llepublio  is  threa- 
ned  with  destruction  by  men  who  profess  to  be 
le  only  Americans  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
s  founders,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  carefully  to 
le  opinions  of  those  noble  men.  "  The  Union  as 
was"  is  a  taking  party  cry,  because  Americans, 
bile  they  continue  to  reverence  the  wisdom  and 
urity  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  and 
overnment,  are  too  often  blind  to  the  change 
hich  the  supporters  of  a  terrible  wrong  have 
ibtly  infused  into  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
The  Union  as  it  was"  under  Washington,  Adams, 
effcrson,  Madison,  Monroe,  is  the  aspiration  of 
very  loyal  American,  of  every  faithful  lover  of 
berty.  But  "  the  Union  as  it  was"  under  the 
dministration  of  Buchanan,  as  it  had  been  made 
nder  the  influence  of  the  Davises,  the  Floyds,  the 
Vigfalls,  the  Pryors,  the  Keitts,  the  Hunters,  the 


Slidells— this  Union,  in  which  free  speech  was  for- 
bidden in  half  our  bounds  and  threatened  in  the 
remaining  half ;  in  which  the  name  and  strength 
of  liberty  were  prostituted  to  maintain  and  extend 
human  bondage;  in  which  a  few  slave-breeders 
and  slave-drivers,  grown  defiant  and  reckless  by 
the  too  long  tolerance  of  free  men,  fiercely  tram- 
pled upon  every  law  guarding  liberty,  and  sought 
to  impose  upon  the  whole  nation  the  duty  of 
guarding  their  slaves — this  Union  was  not  that  of 
Washington.  Its  spirit  was  widely  different  from 
that  which  made  us  a  nation  powerful  and  glo- 
rious. 

It  is  not  slavery,  but  liberty,  which  made  us 
great.  It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  partial,  but  of 
universal  liberty  that  our  forefathers  fought  and 
legislated  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Free  States,  amid  free 
speech,  with  the  help  of  a  free  press,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  free  labouring  men,  that  the  just  and 
humane  spirit  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  has 
been  preserved  ;  while  in  the  Slave  States  has 
come  about  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
words  of  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia:  — 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave 
is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pas- 
sions ;  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one 
part,  and  dejirading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our 
children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  Viian 
is  an  imitative  animal.  The  parent  storms  ;  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves, 
gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of  passions  ;  and 
thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exorcised  iu 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious 
peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy,  who 
can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by 
such  circumstances.  And  with  what  execration 
should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting 
one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights 
of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and 
those  into  enemies ;  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  amor  pat  rice  of  the  other." 

THE   TESTIMONY   OF   THE   FATHERS. 

To  maintain  that  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  it  to  perpetuate  liberty  and  not  sla- 
very, seems  like  maintaining  the  most  abject  of 
truisms.  Yet  in  these  sad  times,  brought  upon  us 
by  the  too  careless  tolerance  of  a  powerful  wrong, 
even  this  must  be  proved  ;  and  liberty  is  arraigned 
upon  the  very  soil  which  has  been  called  her  true 
homo.  What,  then,  did  the  fathers  think  and  say 
on  this  subject  t 

The  first  article  in  our  national  creed  is  the  key- 
note to  all  their  thoughts:  — 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  George  Bancroft :  — 

"  The  heart  of  Jefferson  in  writing  the  Declara- 
tion, and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it,  beat  for  ail 
humanity  ;  the  assertion  of  right  was  made  for  all 


mankind  and  all  coming  generations,  without  any 
exception  whatever ;  for  the  proposition  which 
admits  of  exceptions,  can  never  be  self-evident." 

Jefferson's  opinions  of  slavery  are  well-known; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  strong  as  they 
were,  and  constantly  published,  they  excited  no 
opposition.  He  was  merely  expressing  the  public 
sentiment  of  Virginia,  when  he  wrote,  on  August 
1,  1774,  the  instruction  for  the  first  delegation  of 
Virginia  to  the  Congress.  In  this,  published  after- 
wards  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  title,  "A  Summa- 
ry view  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  this  is 
one  of  the  grievances  presented  :  — 

"  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was, 
unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state.  But, 
previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  wa 
have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  importa- 
tions from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties 
which  might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  his  majesty's  negative." 

In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  the  second  article 
of  the  "  Continental  Association,"  adopted  and 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Congress,  Oct. 
20th  of  the  same  year  (1774,)  reads  thus: — 

"  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any 
slave  imported  after  the  fii-st  day  of  Decembet 
next;  after  which  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels  nor  sell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it." 

This  was  done  as  the  beginning  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  all  the  colonics 
iu  their  separate  eongresses,  as  well  as  by  their 
delegates  to  the  General  Congress.  Nor  was  the 
agreement  a  dead  letter,  as  —  Livermore  shows, 
by  an  address  "  To  the  Freemen  of  Virginia,"  by 
the  committee  of  the  town  of  Norfolk,  exposing  to 
universal  contempt,  "  as  the  enemy  of  American 
liberty,"  one  "  John  Brown,  merchant  of  Nor- 
folk," who,  in  the  following  March,  was  detected  in 
smuggling  slaves  into  Virginia  from  Jamaica. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  the  name  of  thii 
persistent  man-stealer  should  be  the  same  as  his, 
who,  eighty-four  years  afterwards,  threw  all  the 
South  into  a  ferment  by  his  bold  dash  at  slavery. 

Washington  all  his  life  condemned  slavery,  and 
at  his  death  set  free  his  slaves.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  Franklin's  life  was  to  sign  "  an  Address  to 
the  Public  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery."  John  Adams  wrote,  a  few 
years  before  his  death  :  — 

"  1  have,  through  my  whole  life,  held  the  prac- 
tice ot  slavery  in  such  abhorrence  that  I  have  never 
owned  a  negro  or  any  other  slave.'' 

Jefferson  intended,  as  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Meus- 
nier,  to  introduce  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  had 
he  not  been  called  to  France,  "an  amendatory 
clause  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery;" 
and  he  adds  in  the  same  note,  in  allusion  to  the 
matter  having  been  put  off,  as  inexpedient  at  that 
time : — 

"But  we  must  await  with  patience  the  workings 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is 
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preparing  the  deliverance  of  these  our  svffering 
brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall 
be  full;  when  their  groans  shall  have  involved 
Leaven  itself  in  darkness — doubtless  a  God  of  jus- 
tice will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing 
light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or  at 
length,  by  his  exterminating  thund.r,  manifest  his 
attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind  fa- 
tality." 

Christopher  Gadsden  and  Henry  Laurens,  of 
South  Carolina,  have  left  their  testimony  in  c 
tion  to  slavery  in  no  ambiguous  terms.  Laurens 
wrote  from  Charleston  in  August,  1776,  a  letter 
quoted  by  —  Livermore,  setting  out  with  th( 
words:  "You  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  sla 
very."  He  proclaims  to  the  son  his  intention  to 
set  free  his  slaves,  and  asks  for  his  "  concurrence 
and  approbation,  advice  and  assistance." 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Madison 
"thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution 
the  idea  of  property  in  men,"  and  this  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  convention  ;  Southern  as 
well  as  Kotbern  men  agreeing  in  the  expressed 
opinion  of  —  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  that 
"  if  the  Southern  States  are  let  alone,  they 
probably  of  themselves  stop  importations;  he 
would  himself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote 
for  it," — and  of  Ellsworth  that  "  slavery,  in  time, 
will  not  be  a  speck  in  our  country." 

Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom 
was  finally  committed  the  Constitution,  to  give 
finish  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  that  instru- 
ment, said,  in  1787,  "  he  never  would  concur  in 
upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  was  a  nefarious 
institution.  It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the 
States  where  it  prevailed." 

Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  held  that  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  slaves  was  "  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  dishon- 
ourable to  the  American  character." 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  that, —  | 

"  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  poor  despise  labour  when  performed  by  slaves.  | 
They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every 
master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country.  As 
nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the 
next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevita 
ble  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Providence  punishes 
national  sins  by  national  calamities.  He  held  it 
essential,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  General 
Govermnent  should  have  the  power  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  slavery." 

James  Wilson,  appointed  by  Washington  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  of  the  constitutional 
power  given  to  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves: — 

"I  consider  this  as  laying  the  foundation  for 
b.inishing  slavery  out  of  this  country ;  and  though 
the  period  is  more  distant  than  I  could  wish,  yet 
it  will  produce  the  same  kind,  gradual  change 
which  was  pursued  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  could  be  extended  no  farther ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  operates,  it  presents  us  with  the 


a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Dissertation  on  Slavery, 
with  a  Proposal  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of 
it  in  the  State  of  Virgiiiia."  In  his  preface  to  th 
essay  he  speaks  of  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  State  as  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  not 
only  to  our  moral  character  and  domestic  peace 
but  even  to  our  political  salvation."  In  1797,  — 
Pinckney,  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  main- 
tained that,  "  by  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
no  man  in  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave  a 
single  hour." 

CITIZENSHIP   OF   FREE  BLACKS. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  the 
Repulic  on  the  subject  of  human  slavery. 

The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  de^ 
clared  the  citizenship  of  free  negroes  in  these 
words :  "  The  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States — paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted — shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  im 
munities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States.' 
Livermore  remarks:  — 

"  It  was  not  by  accident  or  oversight  that  ne- 
groes were  included  in  the  phrase  '  free  inhabi 
tants  ;'  for,  when  this  article  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  moved  to 
amend  by  inserting  between  the  words  '  free 
'  inhabitants'  the  word  '  white.'  The  proposed 
amendment  was  lost ;  only  two  states  voting  in  th 
affirmative.  In  the  ninth  article,  providing  for 
forces  foi  the  common  defence,  the  word  '  white 
was  retained.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  although 
a  slaveholding  State,  objected  to  this,  and  made  a 
representation  to  congress  on  the  subject." 

Judge  Curtis  said  truly,  as  to  the  citizenship  of 
black  men  in  our  early  days  : — 

At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  all  free  native-born  inhabitant: 
of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina 
though  descended  from  African  Slaves,  were  not 
only  citizens  of  tho.se  States,  but  such  of  them  as 
had  the  other  necessary  qualifications  possessed 
the  franchise  of  elections,  on  equal  terms  with 
other  citizens." 

He  quotes  a  decision  of  Judge  Gaston,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  "The  State  agt.  Manuel,"  where  the 
judge  says : — 

"Foreigners,  until  made  members  of  the  State, 
remained  aliens.  Slaves  manumitted  here,  became 
freemen;  and,  therefore,  if  born  within  North 
Carolina,  are  citizens  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  all 
free  persona  born  within  the  State  are  born  citizens} 
of  the  State.  The  Constitution  extended  the  elec 
tive  franchise  to  every  freeman  who  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  paid  a  publi*  tax , 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  that,  under 
it,  free  persons  without  regard  to  colour,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from 
free  men  of  colour  a  few  years  since  by  an  amended 
constitution." 


T//e  Largest  Hotel  in  t/ieWorU.—Thc  Lindell 
Hotel,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which  has  been  re- 
cently firished,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  building  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  A  late  paper  gives  the  fol- 
owing  particulars  in  regard  to  this  huge  structure. 
It  is  eight  stories  in  height,  contains  515  rooms, 
21  parlors,  27  acres  of  plastering,  7  acres  of  floor- 
;,  12  miles  of  gas,  steam, 
yards  of  halls,  and   800 


_  prospect,  that  the  rights  of  mankind 
be  acknowledged   and   established  throughout  the  {rn'.r'^Sa  miles  of  bell 
^°u°T°;   ,  ,        ,      ,  P°"d'   water   pipe,    1 

If  there  was  no  other  lo^-ely  feature  in  the  Li„dows.     In  the  basement  there  is   a   railroad 
Constitution  but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  running  the  entire  length,  for  the  transportation  of 
over  Its  whole  countenance      Yet  the  lapse  of  a  heavy  articles,  and  abov.  are  two  steam  elevators 
few  years,  and  Congress  will   have  power  to  exter-  for  lifting  fuel,  baggage,  etc.,  to  the  upper  floors, 
minate  slavery  from  within  our  borders."  j  ..  ^'^ 

In  1796   St.   George   Tucker,  law-professor  in  I      Kind  words  are  the  diamonds  and  pearls  of  every- 
WiUiam  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia,  published  I  day  life. 


From   "  Pietj  Promote  ; 

The  Words  aid  Testimony  of  Thomas  Geltos, 
The  words  and  testimony  of  Thomas  Gettosif 
Bandon,  in  Ireland,  about  eight  hours  before  i 
departure  out  of  this  life.  He  was  weak  in  be 
but  fervent  in  mind,  and  perfect  in  memory  ;  ta!  i 
from  his  mouth  the  22d  of  the  Third  month,  16 
"  I  have  known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for 
and  for  transgression  committed  against  bin:  j 
the  time  of  my  youth.  But  He  that  is  an  e^ . 
lasting  fountain  of  life  and  mercy,  did  not  le  ? 
me  in  the  greatness  of  my  wickedness,  but  in  > 
abundance  of  his  pity  and  compassion  visited 
and  found  me  out,  and  laid  hold  on  me  by  ; 
judgments,  and  did  awaken  me,  even  in  th;it  d  1 
state  and  condition  he  found  me  in.  He  m  ; 
manifest  his  living  truth,  viz.,  Christ  Jesus,  ; 
light  of  the  world,  which  enlightens  every  ouc  t  i 
Cometh  into  the  world,  of  the  whole  stock  of  m,. 
kind.  So  the  light  and  life  being  made  mauii; 
to  me,  it  became  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  the  : 
of  my  soul.  I  was  brought  to  see  that  I  m  : 
come  to  deny  the  world,  and  the  glory  and  ric  i 
thereof,  and  the  honour  thereof,  and  all  thiii 
that  are  beneath.  It  became  a  very  great  cr 
to  the  fleshly  part,  which  I  saw  I  must  daily  k 
to ;  for  when  I  went  from  that  which  crucitjul 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  me,  my  eneiuv  p 
vailed  over  me;  so  that  I  saw  tlie  words  of  Ch  ; 
fulfilled  in  me,  in  that  respect,  according  to  his  t 
timony,  who  declared  on  this  wise  :  '  Whosoe' 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cam 
be  made  my  disciple  '  When  I  came  to  see  tl 
heavenly  treasure,  made  manifest  and  revealed 
my  soul,  and  kept  my  affections  thereunto,  t 
yoke  of  Christ  which  seemed  to  be  so  heavy  1 
came  light;  even  so  it  is  unto  all  them  that  ke 
faithful  obedience  unto  him,  and  take  up  1 
daily  cross.  I  have  known  a  travel  towards  tb 
spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jes 
Christ ;  for  I  saw  a  race  set  before  me,  and  I  sa 
f  I  did  run  with  all  my  might,  it  was  possible  1 
me  to  obtain  the  prize.  Therein  I  have  had  : 
exercise  of  my  faith  ;  for  had  I  not  believed  iu  t 
object  of  my  faith,  Christ  Jesus,  it  had  been  ii 
possible  for  me  to  run  that  blessed  race.  As  I  w 
laithful  and  obedient  to  the  manifestation 
Christ,  who  is  God's  righteousness,  which  is  mai 
test  and  received  in  the  internal  parts,  I  reeiiv< 
ly  supplies  of  strength  in  my  greatest  exeroisi 
Unto  whom  then  shall  I  return  the  glory  and  tl 
praise  of  this  wonderful  work  of  my  salvation,  ai 
eternal  happiness,  but  unto  Christ  Jesus,  the  gre: 
fountain  ot  life,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  righttou 
ness  I  which  I  do  desire  to  return  at  this  time,  at 
at  all  other  times,  unto  Him  who  lives  and  rcigt; 
for  ever,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  as  the  Lord  brougl 
these  things  uuto  my  remembrance,  I  could  do  I 
less  than  declare  unto  you  the  wonderful  dcalin< 
of  the  Lord  to  my  soul,  that  all  thereby  might  r< 
ceive  the  instructions  of  the  Lord,  who  is  forcwari 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  according  ( 
the  greatness  of  his  wisdom.  Certainly,  althong 
the  Lord  never  created  man  to  destroy  him  yet  h; 
determination  shall  stand  for  ever ;  that  is,  the 
that  take  warning  in  the  day  of  their  visitatioi 
and  return  with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  all  thei 
souls,  shall  find  the  way  of  life  made  manifest,  an 
revealed  in  them,  which  leads  unto  the  Fathei 
who  is  an  eternal  fountain  of  life.  But  they  th» 
neglect  the  day  of  their  visitation,  must  be  shu 
up  under  darkness,  until  the  great  day  of  th 
Lord.  And  then  they  shall  come  to  know  the 
have  rebelled  against  him,  and  must  know  hi 
righteous  judgments,  although  it  be  to  their  ever 
lasting  destruction.     Here  they  shall  see  and  knovii 
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^it  their  destruction  was  and  is  of  themselves ; 
id  God  will  be  glorified,  even  in  the  destruction 
I  his  eneiuies. 

I"  Aad  now  it  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
Jen  before  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  that  all  may 
i  warned  and  awakened  out  of  that  state  of  ^ead- 
Jss  and  security  which  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
lought  tliem  into,  so  that  the  righteous  judgments  { 
J  th'e  Lord  might  be  made  manifest  unto  them ; 
tet  so  they  may  lay  hold  of  his  mercy  in  the  day 
(•  their  visitation.  And  as  for  my  dear  friends, 
]io  have  known  the  gathering  arm  of  his  power 
ito  the  holy  habitation  of  our  God,  which  is  Jeru- 
ilem,  which  is  from  above,  the  mother  of  us  all, 
;iffarn  you  all  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  cate- 
i  to  keep  your  habitation,  for  in  that  consists 
■iiur  safety. 

!"  While  Israel  kept  the  place  wherein  God  or- 
jiined  them  to  be  outwardly,  Balaam  could  not 
irse  them,  nor  could  any  enchantment  be  found 
]  prevail  against  them  ;  but  when  the  wiles  of 
jeir  adversaries  enticed  them  out  of  their  habita- 
<ms,  how  many  thousands  were  destroyed  thereby ! 
he  enemy  stands  without  this  holy  habitation  of 
♦e  people  of  the  Lord,  to  entice  his  people  to  mix 
■Ith  a  wrong  seed,  and  then  we  give  our  strength 
(  our  enemies,  and  so  befool  away  that  heavenly 
^iasure  which  God  hath  committed  to  our  charge. 
jDtwithstandiug  the  enemy  hath  prevailed  over 
(any  upon  this  account,  yet  I  have  taken  notice 
<j  the  goodness  of  this  heavenly  Shepherd,  and 
Jeat  Bishop  of  our  souls,  who  hath  sought 
iter  them  also,  that  have  been  scattered  out 
}  the  fold  by  that  means.  Many  he  hath  laid 
Jld  on  by  the  crook  of  his  judgments,  and  brought 
hm  back  to  the  fold  again.  And  behold  how 
nny  have  perished,  to  the  grief  of  the  Shepherd, 
id  of  the  flock  also.  But  oh !  forever  blessed 
id  praised  be  the  Lord,  that  hath  kept  and  pre- 
«rved  a  remnant  that  have  faithfully  followed  him, 
to  are  built  upon  the  rock  Christ  Jesus,  where 
^y  stand  cteadfastly,  showing  forth  the  greatness 
ibis  love.  They  are  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  that  are 
(!;n  far  and  near,  and  are  become  the  light  of  the 
«rk  world,  by  the  shining  of  their  holy  conver- 
sion; and  so  shining  by  reflection,  receiving  their 
iht  continually  from  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  light 
t  the  world.  Blessed  are  all  they  who  know  the 
fthering  into  this  blessed  city,  and  abide  stead- 
H  uuto  the  end ;  for  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
jjunt  Sion  unto  himself,  that  from  thence  his 
jiry  might  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  genera- 

IDS. 

"  And  now,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  whom  I 

(arly  salute,  even  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  and 

iviour  Jesus  Christ;   Oh!  my  love  unto  you  all 

i  beyond   expression,  who   have   kept  in    faithful 

cbdiiijcc  to  the  Truth.     Oh  !  the  blessed  satisfac- 

.:|)D   that   we   have  found   in    him,  when  we  have 

ten  gathered  into  his  name,  and  there  drank  to- 

■ther  in  one  spirit,  so  that  our  souls  have  been 

Iceedingly    refreshed,  and    we    have   been   made 

rtakers  of  the  heavenly  bread,  which  hath  been 

)ken  plentifully  unto  us,  even  at  the  table  of  the 

rd.     Oh  !  never  forget  those  blessed  opportuni- 

i ;  but  as  you  are  kept  in  spiritual  health,  you 

II  feel  a  hungering   after   the   bread  of  life,  day 

er  day,  and   a  thirsting  after  the  water  of  life 

So  being  kept  here,  you  are  capable  of  the 

sssing  of  the  Lord,  and  will  see  the  scripture  ful- 

sd  in  yourselves,  which  saith,  '  Blessed  are  they 

t  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 

11  be  satisfied.'  "     About  eight  hours  after  he 

d  delivered  this  to  Friends   present,  he  died  in 

lee  the  22d  of  the  Third  mouth,  1682. 


Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  is  found, 


Geological  Proofs  of  Diviae  Bonovoleoce. 

My  third  argument  in  favour  of  the  diviue  be- 
nevolence is  found  in  the  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  on  the  globe. 

We  should  expect  on  so  uneven  a  surface  as  the 
earth  preseuts,  that  this  element,  which  forms  the 
liquid  nourishment  of  all  organic  life,  and  which 
in  many  other  ways  seems  iudispensable,  must  be 
very  unequally  distributed,  and  lail  entirely  in 
many  places  ;  and  yet  we  find  it  in  almost  every 
spot  where  man  erects  his  habitation.  And  tho-ie 
places  where  there  is  a  deficiency  are  usually  ex- 
tended plains ;  not,  as  we  should  expect,  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  latter  are  usually  well  wa- 
tered ;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  three  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  in  most  mountainous  countries,  the 
strata  are  so  much  tilted  up,  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  off.  In  the  second  place  the 
pervious  strata  are  frequently  interrupted  by  faults 
sometimes  filled  by  impervious  matter.  In  the 
third  place,  the  comminuted  materials  that  cover 
the  rocks  assoil3,areoften  so  fine,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  ;  and  thus  much 
of  the  water  that  falls  upon  elevated  land  remains 
there,  while  enough  percolates  through  the  per- 
vious materials  to  water  the  valleys  and  supply 
the  streams.  These  carry  it  to  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  where  it  is  returned  by  evaporation  in  the 
form  of  clouds,  and  thus  an  admirable  system  of 
circulation  is  kept  up,  whereby  this  essential  ele- 
ment is  purified,  and  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the 
surface  where  man  or  beast  require  it. 

There  is  one  recent  discovery,  which  deserves 
notice  here,  because  it  depends  upon  the  geological 
structure  of  the  earth.  When  pervious  and  im- 
pervious strata  alternate,  and  are  considerably  in- 
clined, water  may  be  brought  from  great  depths  by 
hydrostatic  pressure,  if  the  impervious  stratum  be 
bored  through  and  the  water-bearing  deposit  be 
reached.  A  perpetual  fountain  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced, and  water  be  obtained  in  a  region  nat- 
urally deficient  in  it.  An  Artesian  fountain  of  this 
description,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  has  bee 
brought  from  the  enormous  depth  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet ! 

Now,  just  consider  that  to  deprive  the  earth  of 
water  is  to  deprive  it  of  inhabitants,  and  you  can 
not  but  see  in  the  means  by  which  it  is  so  widely, 
nay,  almost  universally,  diffused,  and  made  tocir 
culate  for  purification — the  most  decided  marks  o 
divine  benevolence.  Why  is  it  not  as  striking  ai 
the  curious  means  by  which  the  blood  and  the  sap 
of  animals  and  plants  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
system  to  supply  its  waste,  and  give  it  greater  d 
velopment  1 

I  derive  a  fourth  geological  argument  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  metallic  ores  are  distributed  through  the  earth's 
crust. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  the  geologist,  that 
nearly  every  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  its  ' 
terior  too,  have  been  some  time  or  other  it 
melted  state.  Now,  as  the  metals  and  their  ores 
are  usually  heavier  than  other  rocks,  we  should 
expect  that  they  would  have  accumulated  at  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  enveloped  by 
the  rocks  so  as  to  have  been  forever  inaccessible  to 
man.  And  the  very  great  weight  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  earth— almost  twice  that  of  granite — 
leads  naturally  to  the  coLclusion  that  the  heavier 
metals  may  be  accumulated  there,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  a  certain  conclusion ;  since  at  the 
depth  of  thirty-four  miles  air  would  be  so  con- 
densed by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
!as  to  be  as  heavy  as  water  ;  water  at  the  depth  of 
[three  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  would  beco 
i  as    heavy    as   quicksilyer  ;    aiid    at    the    centre 


steel  would  be  compressed  into  one  fourth,  and 
stone  into  one  eighth,  of  its  bulk  at  the  surface. 
Still  it  is  most  probable  that  the  materials  natu- 
rally the  heaviest  would  first  seek  the  centre.  And 
yet,  by  means  of  sublimation,  and  expansion  by 
internal  heat,  or  the  segregating  power  of  gal- 
vanic action,  or  of  some  other  agents,  enough  of  the 
metals  is  portruded  towards  the  surface,  and  dif- 
fused through  the  rooks  in  beds,  or  veins,  so  as  to 
be  accessible  to  human  industry.  Here,  then,  we 
find  divine  benevolence,  appareutly  in  opposition 
to  gravity,  providing  for  human  comfort. 

I  have  said  that  these  metals  were  accesible  to 
human  industry.  And  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  calls  into  exercise  man's  highest  inge- 
nuity to  obtain  them.  They  might  have  been 
spread  in  immense  masses  over  the  surface;  thoy 
might  all  have  been  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  in 
the  great  furnace,  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
is  always  in  blast,  within  the  earth.  But  then 
there  would  have  been  no  requisition  upon  the  ex- 
ertion and  energy  of  man.  And  to  have  these 
called  into  exercise  is  an  object  of  greater  im- 
portance to  society  than  to  supply  it  with  metals. 
God,  therefore,  has  so  distributed  the  ores  as  to 
stimulate  man  to  explore  and  reduce  them,  while 
he  has  placed  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  as  to 
demand  much  mental  and  physical  effort  for  their 
removal.  Man,  now,  therefore,  receives  a  double 
benefit.  While  the  metals  themselves  are  of  im- 
mense service,  the  discipline  of  body  and  mind  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  them  is  of  still  greater  value. 
This  is  the  combined  result  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  such  a  relation  between 
the  amount  of  useful  metals  and  the  wants  ot  so- 
ciety as  could  have  resulted  only  from  divine  be- 
nevolence. The  metal  most  widely  diffused,  and 
the  only  one  occurring  in  all  the  rock  formations, 
from  the  oldest  to  the  newest,  is  iron  ;  the  metal 
by  far  the  most  important  to  civilized  society. 
This  is  also  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  easily 
obtained.  It  often  forms  extensive  beds,  or  even 
mountain  masses  upon  the  surface.  All  the  other 
metals  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  older 
rocks.  Among  them^  lead,  copper  and  zinc  are 
probably  nijist  needed,  and  accordingly  they 
are  next  in  quantity  and  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  explored.  Manganese,  mercury, 
chrome,  antimony,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  the  supply  is  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  case  of  tin,  silver, 
platinum,  and  gold,  we  find  some  interesting  pro- 
perties to  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  their 
scarcity.  Gold  and  platinum  possess  a  remarkable 
power  of  resisting  those  powerful  agents  of  chemical 
change  which  destroy  everything  else.  They  are 
never  oxidized  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  powerful  re-agentsleavethera  un- 
touched, while  platinum  will  not  yield  in  the  most 
powerful  heat  of  the  furnace.  Gold,  silver  and  tin 
are  capable  of  an  astonishing  extension,  whereby 
they  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  more 
abundant  metals  to  protect  and  adorn  them  ;  and 
since  the  discovery  of  the  galvanic  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this,  so  easily  is  it  done,  that  I  know 
not  but  a'gold  or  silver  surface  is  to  become  aa 
common  as  metallic  articles. 

My  sixth  geological  argument  for  the  divine  be- 
nevolence is  derived  from  the  existence  of  vol- 
canoes. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the 
history  of  volcanic  action  is,  that  its  effects  are 
examples  rather  of  vindictive  justice  than  of  benev- 
olence. And  such  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Gisborne,  an  v^hlo  English  divine,  in 
his  "  Testimony  of  Natural  to  Revei^led  Religion." 
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He  looks,  indeed,  upon  all  the  disturbances  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust  as  evidence  of 
a  fallen  condition  of  the  world,  as  mementoes  of 
a  former  penal  affliction  upon  a  guilty  race.  And 
aside  from  the  light  which  geology  casts  upon  the 
subject,  this  would  be  a  not  improbable  conclusion 
Take  for  an  example  the  case  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes. 

A  volcano  is  an  opening  made  in  the  earth 
crust  by  internal  beat,  which  has  forced  melted  or 
heated  matter  through  the  vent.  An  earthquake 
the  effect  of  the  confined  gases  and  vapors,  produced 
by  the  heat  upon  the  crust.  When  the  volcano, 
therefore,  gets  vent,  the  earthquake  always  ceases. 
But  the  latter  has  generally  been  more  destructive 
of  life  and  property  than  the  former.  Where 
city  has  been  destroyed  by  lava,  like  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiaj,  twenty  have  been  shaken 
down  by  the  rocking  and  heaving  of  earthquakes. 
The  records  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
abound  with  examples  of  these  tremendous  catas 
trophes.  Pre-eminent  on  the  list  is  the  city  of  An 
tioch.  Imagine  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city 
crowded  with  strangers  on  a  festival  occasion,  sud 
denly  arrested  on  a  calm  day,  by  the  earth  heav 
ing  and  rocking  beneath  their  feet ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  tht 
are  buried  by  falling  houses,  or  the  earth  opeui 
and  swallowing  them  up.  Such  was  the  scene 
which  that  city  presented  in  the  year  526  ;  and 
several  times  before  and  since  that  period  has  thi 
like  calamity  fallen  upon  it ;  and  twenty,  forty  and 
sixty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  each  time.  In  the  year  17  after  Christ. 
no  less  than  thirteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  ic 
like  manner  overwhelmed  in  a  single  night.  Think 
of  tiie  terrible  destruction  that  came  upon  Lisbon 
iu  1755.  The  sun  had  just  dissipated  the  fog  in 
a  warm,  calm  morning,  when  suddenly  the  subter- 
ranean thundering  and  heaving  began  ;  and  in  six 


minutes  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  sixty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  numbered  amoui^ 
the  dead.  Hundreds  had  crowded  upon  a  new 
quay  surrounded  by  vessels.  In  a  moment  the 
earth  opened  beneath  them,  and  the  wharf,  the 
vessels,  and  the  crowd  went  down  into  its  bosom; 
the  gulf  closed,  the  sea  rolled  over  the  spot,  and 
no  vestige  of  wharf,  vessels  or  man,  ever  floated  to 
the  surface.  How  thrilling  is  the  account  left  us 
by  Kircher,  who  was  near,  of  the  destruction  of 
Euphemia,  in  Calabria,  a  city  of  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  in  the  year  1638  1  "  After  some 
time,"  says  he,  "the  violent  paroxysm  of  the  earth- 
quake ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning  my  eves  to 
look  for  Euphemia,  saw  only  a  frightful  'black 
cloed.  We  waited  till  it  had  passed  away,  when 
nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake  was  to  be 
seen  where  the  city  once  stood."  In  like  manner 
did  Port  Hoyal,  iu  the  West  Indies,  sink  beneath 
.!is  waters,  with  nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  in  less 
than  one  minute,  iu  the  year  1692. 

8till  more  awful,  though  usually  less  destructive, 
is  often  the  scene  presented  by  volcanic  eruption! 
Imagine  yourselves,  for  instance,  upon  one  of  the 
wide,  elevated  plains  of  Mexico,  far  Irom  the  fear 
of  volcanoes.  The  earth  begins  to  quake  under 
your  feet,  and  the  most  alarming  subterranean 
noises  admonish  you  of  a  mighty  power  within  the 
earth  that  must  soon  have  vent.  You  flee  to  the 
surrounding  mountain*  in  time  to  look  back  and 
see  ten  square  miles  of  the  plain  swell  up,  like  a 
bladder,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  while 
numerous  smaller  cones  rise  from  the  surface  still 
higher,  and  emit  smoke  ;  and   iu   their  mid.'<t,  six 


course,  and  spreading  terrific  desolation  over  a  late 
fertile  plain,  and  forever  excluding  its  former  in- 
habitants. Such  was  the  erruption,  by  which  Jo- 
rullo,  in  Mexico,  was  suddenly  thrown  up  in  1759. 
Still  more  terrific  have  been  some  of  the  erup- 
tions in  Iceland.  In  1783,  earthquakes  of  tre- 
mendous power  shook  the  whole  island,  and  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  ocean.  In  June  these  ceased, 
and  Skaptar  Jokul  opened  its  mouth;  nor  did  it 
close  till  it  had  poured  forth  two  streams  of  lava, 
one  sixty  miles  long,  twelve  miles  broad,  and  the  j 
other  forty  miles  long,  and  seven  broad,  and  both  I 

with  an  average  thickness  of  one  hundred  feet,  our  attention  has  relation  to  the  interment  of  t 
During  that  summer  the  inhabitants  saw  the  sun  dead.  History  shows  us  that  respect  for  the  meij 
no  more,  and  all  Europe  was  covered  with  a  haze,  ory  of  the  dead  was  early  manifested  by  both  e 
Papandayang,  one  of  the  loftiest  lightened  and  barbarous  nations.      Mankind    h' 


that  bring  some  incidental  evils  along  with  thei 
— Hitcltcock. 

I'rvm  •' The  British  rri.i:! 

Early  Friends,  and  what  they  Were  — Chris  t  i; 
Testimonies. 

FCNERAI.S. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some    other 
he  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which, 
common  with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  they    a 
jailed  upon  to  observe  though  diflFering  in  the  ma 
aer  of  observance.     That  which    will  next  elai 


Around 


mountains  in  Java,  no  less  than  forty  villages  were 
reposing  in  peace.  But  in  August,  1772,  a  re- 
markable luminous  cloud  enveloping  its  top  aroused 
them  from  their  security.  But  it  was  too  late. 
For  at  once  the  mountain  began  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  soon  it  had  disappeared  with  the  forty 
villages,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants,  over  a  space 
fifteen  miles  long  and  six  broad. 

Still  more  extraordinary — the  most  remarkable 
on  record — was  an  eruption  in  Sumbawa,  one  of 
the  Molucca  Islands,  in  1815.  It  began  on  the 
fifth  day  of  April,  and  did  not  cease  till  July, 
explosions  were   heard  in  one  direction  nine 


never  ceased  to  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow,  or  to  re 
the  costly  cenotaph,  and  the  variety  of  manner  . 
which  this  reverence  for  the  dead  displays  itsfi 
may  be  seen  in  the  costly  monuments  contaim, 
in  cathedrals  and  our  public  cemeteries.  The  pyr; 
mids,  which  rear  their  heads  with  gloomy  grande 
towards  Egyptian  skies,  tell  plainly  of  the  va, 
amount  of  human  energy,  yea,  and  the  sacrifij 
of  human  life,  expended  in  the  formation  of  adj 
pository  for  royal  ashes ;  the  mummies  found  i. 
Oriental  tombs  speak  plainly  of  the  care  bestow<- 
in  the  embalming  of  those  frail  tenements,  and  hoj 


mposing  must  have  been  the  funeral  ceremoni  i 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  in  another  seven  of  ancient  days.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  laudabi 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  So  heavy  was  the  fail  anxiety  prevailing  throughout  all  ages,  to  havi 
of  ashes  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  that  houses  places  of  sepulture  for  the  dead,  and  we  ever  fin ' 
were  crushed  and  destroyed.  The  floating  cinders  i  both  in  the  land  of  the  untutored  savai»e  and 
in  the  ocean  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  were  two  [the  busy  haunts  of  civilized  society,  a  care  existin.' 
feet  thick,  and  vessels  were  forced  through  them  j  for  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  our  departe 
with  difliculty.     The  darkness  iu  Java,  three  bun-  relatives  and  friends. 

dred  miles  distant,  was  deeper  than  the  blackest  How  beautifully  sensitive  is  the  language  of  tl 
night;  and  finally,  out  of  the  twelve  thousand  in- 1  patriarch  to  the  sons  of  Heth,  "  Give  me  a  posse; 
habitants  of  the  inland,  only  twenty-six  survived  sion  of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  but! 
the  catastrophe.  jmy  dead  out  of  my  sight."     Look  at  the  langua^ 


mountains    are    thrown  up  to  the   height,  some  oti  and  perhaps' the  whofe  globe  into  frasmeuts  ? 
I  hem   at  least,  of  sixteen    hundred  feet,  and  '         '     ■    "^  -  5        _  h 

lorth    melted    lava, 


f  we  confine  our  views  to  such  facts  as  I  of  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph,  "  I  will  lie  with  ._, 
these,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  (fathers,  and  thou  shall  carry  me  out  of  Et^yp 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  terrific  exhibitions  land  bury  me  in  their  burying-place.  There  the, 
of  Uod's  displeasure  towards  a  fallen  and  guilty  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there  the, 
world.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  volcanic  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  and  there  i 
gency  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  preserving  buried  Leah."  There  is  something  peculiarly  sini. 
the  globe  from  ruin,  nay,  is  essential  to  such  pre- j  pie  and  touching  in  the  direction  thus  given  fo^ 
servation,  we  must  regard  its  incidental  destruc-l  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the  departed  patr; 
tion  of  property  and  life  as  no  evidence  of  a  vindio-  j  arch — and  how  vivid  is  the  picture  of  that  intei 
live  infliction,  nor  of  the  want  of  benevolence  injment   as  portrayed  in   the  sacred    voluuie.     Th 

operation.  And  the  remarkable  proofs  which  |  vast  cortege  which  bore  the  remains  of  Jacob  t 
modern  geology  has  presented  of  vast  accumula-  their  resting-place,  the  train  of  chariots  and  horsi 
tions  of  heated  and  melted  matter  beneath  the'men,  and  the  elders  of  the  land,  "a  very  I'rei 
earth's  crust,  do  make  such  an  agent  as  volcanoes  |  company."     Behold  it  wending  its  way   over    th' 

nlial  to  the  preservation  of  the  globe.   In  order  plains  of  Egypt  to  Canaan,  to' the  cave  of  Machi 

Jake  out  this  position,  I  shall  not  contend  thatpelah.  There  are  no  richly  carved  pillars  there- 
all  the  earth's  interior,  beneath  fitty  or  one  hun- j  there  are  no  epitaphs  of  the  illustrious  dead-; 
dred  miles,  is  in  a  state  of  fusion.  For  even  the  i  there  is  nothing  of  the  pageantry  of  wealth — it  i 
most  able  and  decided  of  those  geologists  who  oh-  a  simple  sober  train,  full  of  mourning  and  sot 
ject  to  such  an  inference,  admit  that  oceans  of.  lamentation.  The  deep  sorrow  of  Joseph,  who  fe 
melted  matter  do  exist  beneath  the  surface.     And  if  i  upon  his  father's  neck  and  wept,  and    kissed    hii 

how  liable  would  vast  accumulations  of  heat  i  when  the  vital  spark  departed  from  the  tenenieo 
be,  if  there  were  no  safety-valves  through  the 'of  clay,  was  a  far  richer  tribute  to  the  memory  c 
crust,  to  rend  asunder  even  a  whole  coutiueut?  j  Jacob  than  the  hosts  of  Egypt  could  have  bi 
A'olcanoes  are  those  safety-valves,  and  more  than i stowed.  The  simple  tear  of  earnest  sorrow  fo 
two  hundred  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  earth's  the  dead  is  more  desirable  than  the  parade  c 
surface,  forming  vent  holes  into  the  heated  iuterior.  |  mourning,  and  the  habiliments  of  black. 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  the  valves  loaded,  and  I  With  feelings  akin  to  that  which  animated  th 
the  etibrt  of  the  confined  gasses  and  vapours  to  patriarchs,  whom  they  took  for  their  example,  th 
lift  the  load  produces  the  terrific  phenomena  of  (Society  of  Friends  took  early  care  for  the  buria- 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  But  if  no  such  pas-jof  its  people,  and  to  provide  places  of  intermeu 
sages  into  the  interior  existed,  what  could  prevent!  for  its  dead.  It  was  no  small  difficulty,  howevei 
tiie  pent-up  gasses  from  accumulating  till  they  had  ;  that  beset  our  early  Friends  in  the  prosecution  o 
gained  strength  enough  to  rend  a  whole  continent, ;  this  object.     Not    only  had  they  to   contend  wit 

Is;  the  prejudices  arising  from    long-continued    usaf; 


sixteen    nundred  feet,  and    pour^it  not,  then,  benevolence  by  which  this  agency  pre-  —they  had  to  fight  the  battle  against  priest-crati 
a,   turning   rivers   out   of  their|veuts  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe,  even  by  means | and  that  of  interference  with  the  pecuniary   inter 
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;s  of  the  "  church."  Not  on  any  other  ground 
in  that  on  which  they  stood  could  they  have  pre- 
i](;cl — (hey  took  their  stand  on  their  inalienable 
rht  to  dispose  of  their  own  dead,  and  evinced 
cided  and  inflexible  determination  to  have  noth- 
g  whatever  to  do  with  upholding  an  hireling 
inistry.  For  these  views  and  this  determination 
ey  believed  they  had  full  and  undeniable  Scrip- 
re  warrant.  Doubtless  there  are  of  your  readers 
ose  who  are  familiar  with  the  inscription  set  over 
e  graveyard  of  Burton,  near  Barnsley,  in  the 
est  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  which  runs  thus : 
Anno  Douiino,  1657.  Though  superstitious 
inds  do  judge  amiss  of  this  burial-place,  yet  let 
em  know  hereby,  that  the  Scriptures  saith  the 
irtb  is  the  Lord's ;  and  I  say  soe  is  this.  There- 
re  being  so,  and  by  his  people  set  apart  for  the 
lurch's  use  or  burial-place,  it  is  as  holy,  conve- 
ent  and  good  for  that  use  and  service  as  any  other  on 
irth  is,  and  it  is  not  without  scripture  warrant  or 
;ample  of  the  holy  men  of  God  to  bury  in  such 
place  ;  for  Joshua,  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
luiiuander-in-chief,  or  leader  and  ruler  of  the 
■ople  of  God,    when  he  died,  was  neither   buried 

a  steeple-house,  now  called  a  parish  church, 
)r  in  a  steeple-house  yard  ;  but  he  was  buried  in 
e  border  of  his  inheritance  and  on  the  north  side  of 
!ount  Gaash,  as  you  may  read  in  Joshua  the  24th 
lap.  and  29th  and  30th  verses.  And  Eleazar, 
aron's  son,  who  was  called  of  the  Lord,  when  he 
ed,  they  buried  him,  not  in  a  parish  church,  nor 

a  steeple-house  yard,  but  they  buried  him  in  the 
.11  of  Phiueas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in 
iount  Ephraim,  as  you  may  read  iu  Joshua  the 
1th  chap,  and  23d  verse.  And  these  were  no 
iperstitious  persons,  but  beloved  of  the  Lord, 
ad  were  all  buried — and  soe  were  they  in  Abra- 
am's  bought  field.  Genesis  the  23d  chap.  17th, 
jltb,  19th  and  20th  verges.  Though  superstitious 
inds  are  unwilling  to  the  truth  to  bow,  who  are 
ffended  at  such  as  bury  in  their  own  inheritance 
r  bought  field,  appointed  for  that  purpose." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  good  order 
dopted  in  having  set  places  of  sepulture  was  ac- 
aiesced  in  by  those  around  them  quietly  and  with 
pproval ;  on  the  contrary,  our  early  Friends  soon 
)und  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
rouuds  thus  devoted  as  resting-places  for  their 
3ad,  without  contention  and  strife.  In  many 
laces  forcible  possession  was  taken  of  their  pro- 
3rty,  and  their  boundary  walls  razed  to  the  ground, 
lometimes  this  was  eflected  by  tumultous  assem- 
lies  of  rude  people,  at  other  times  by  detach- 
ientsof  the  military,  as  at  Marlborough,  where  the 
Dunty  troop  in  1660  not  only  pulled  down  the 
vone  wall  of  the  burial-ground,  but  carried  away 
ad  sold  the  gate,  the  timber,  and  the  iron  work 

(To  be  concluded.) 


son,  Shenatone,  Legh  Richmond,  &c.     Here,  for  I  phen's  chapel,  founded  by  King  Stephen,  and  with 
the   first  time,   we  saw   the   perfection  of  English  I  its  decoration  and  statues  must,  I  think,  excite  the 


trees,  majestic  and  symmetrical  iu  form,  with  low 
wide  spread  branches,  and  rich  dense  foliage, 
elegantly  disposed,  singly  or  in  clumps,  about  the 
landscape,  or  in  rows  along  the  fine  grass  bordered 
road  where  we  walked.  Wo  know  nothing  in 
America  of  such  swards  as  we  see  almost  every- 
where here,  during  our  rides  and  walks,  whether 


admiration  of  every  beholder.  1  shall  not  attempt 
a  description,  but  merely  mention  some  of  tho 
statues,  most  of  which  are  admirably  executed. 
Selden,  Hampden,  Clarendon,  Walpole,  Chatham, 
Mansfield,  Burk,  Fox,  Pitt,  Grattan,  and  many 
others. 

"  As  there  are  full  published  descriptions  of  the 


in  gentlemen's  private  lawns,  or  in  the  large  pub- 'present  palace,  it  is  needless  to  say  much  respect- 
lie  parks.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  keeps  jing  it.  Of  its  magnificence  one  can  form  no  con- 
them  always  of  the  richest  green,  and  the  cheap-  ception  without  seeing  it.  The  whole  exterior  13 
ness  of  labour  enabling  the  proprietors  of  them  to! so  covered  with  elaborate  ornamentation  that  we 
have  them  carefully  cleared  from  coarse  grass,  jcould  hardly  place  the  hand  where  it  is  not,  oo 
plantains,  and  other  weeds,  the  grass  becomes  of  a  |  any  part  of  this  vast  edifice ;  the  river  front  of 
very  fine  quality;  and  being  frequently  shorn,  and  1  which,  to  name  one  item  of  its  extent,  is  nine  hun- 
sharply  cut  at  the  edges,  they  remind  one  of  green  jdred  feet  in  length,  having  six  beautiful  towers, 
plush  counterpanes  or  velvet  carpets  of  various  three  in  each  wing ;  beside  which  are  the  superb 
shapes,  spread  down  upon  the  well  rolled,  smooth  |  lofty  towers,  the  Victoria,  three  hundred  and 
gravel  surface.  How  delightful  is  it  to  roam  over  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  the  clock  tower,  three  hun- 
he   parks   of    London,  especially   Hyde   and    St. 


James.  Here  too,  is  the  perfection  of  Eu^ 
trees  and  velvet  swards.  Though  1  might  have 
remembered  from  the  descriptions  1  have  read,  the 
great  extent  of  these,  and  more  particularly  of 
Kegent's  park,  which  covers  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  yet  was  I  as  much  as- 
tonished as  delighted,  when,  saunterint;  over  it  for 


died  and  sixteen  feet  iu  height,  the  latter  glitter- 
ing with  gold  beside  its  other  adorning.  Slost  of 
the  carved  decorations,  excepting  the  small  details, 
are  significant — as  is  the  case  throughout  the  build- 
ing— of  some  leading  historical  event  which  marks 
the  reign  of  each  different  sovereign :  as  for  in- 
stance, a  human  figure,  bearing  a  model  of  West- 
minster hall,  is  indicative  of  the  reign  of  William 


hours,  on,  and  on,  through  various  windings  among  j  IL  who  built  it :  that  of  Edward  III.,  is  marked  by 
groves  and  clumps  of  superb  trees,  as  well  as  over ,  a  figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  order 
wide  spaces  where  there  were  none,  we  could 


no! of  which  was  instituted  by  him,  &c.,  itc.     But  such 
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limit;  and  it  really  seemed,  in  some  parts  of  it, 
though  surrounded  by  a  densely  built  part  of  this 
vast  city,  as  if  we  might  be  quite  out  in  the  country, 
miles  from  any  town. 

"  On day,  we  visited  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  former  struc- 
ture, which  we  enter  through  the  old  Westminster 
hall,  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  old  houses,  is 
built  on  the  site  where  a  palace  has  existed  since 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  original 
palace  had  some  additions  made  to  it  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  iu  1097,  William  II.  built  some 
further  additions,  among  which  was  the  great 
Westminster  hall.  Injuries  done  by  a  fire  in  1299, 
were  repaired  by  Ilichard  II.,  who  altered  the 
hall  and  added  the  present  roof,  which  is  said  to 
be  "  unequalled  for  originality  of  conception  and 
scientific  construction,"  being  the  largest  in  the 
world  unsupported  by  any  interior  wall  or  column. 
We  were  much  impressed  with  the  simple  gran- 
deur and  extraordinary  effect  of  this  roof.  "  You 
find  yourself  in  a  vast  edifice  near  300  feet  in 
length,  having  on  every  side  only  plain  walls  of 
stone,  and  no  column  or  obstruction  of  any  sort  to 
intercept  the  view,  and  break  the  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  vastness.  High  overhead  rises  the 
bold  and  hardy  roof,  supported  by  no  column,  but 
propped  up  with  inconceivable  lightness  and 
grace,  on  a  series  of  wooden  groinings,  springin;^ 
from  stone  mullions  in  the  side  walls.  This  roof 
is  built  entirely  of  chestnut  wood,  carved  all  over 


!  *  *  Having  spoken  of  the  homely  little  towns 
0  the  Thames,  I  ought,  I  think,  to  mention  that 
|e  have  taken  several  pleasant  rides  several  miles 
at  of  London,  and  have  seen  some  beautiful  vil- 
iges.  Croydon  is  a  pretty  town,  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  which  we  took  a  charming  walk.  We 
[assed  through  a  picturesque  grave-yard,  enclos- 
iig  a  veny  picturesque  old  church,  built  of  flint 
|Odules  found  in  the  chalk,  and  having  much  the 
Ippearance  of  shell-work,  which,  standing  on  a 
piall  eminence,  commands  from  under  the  de 


gorgeousness  as  the  interior,  especially  soiite  of  the 
halls  and  apartments  we  visited,  the  house  of  lords, 
the  princes'  chamber,  i&c,  is  far  beyond  anything  I 
had  ever  thought  of.     The  spleuded  fresco  paint- 

jg,  and  the  carving,  each   illustrating  historical 

vents,  or  some  other  subject  appropriate  to  such 
a  building;  the  other  profuse  decorative  carving  of 
various  descriptions,  coats  of  arms,  crowns,  leaves, 

owers,  the  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle,  conspicuous ; 
rich  in  colours  and   gilding   in  almost  every  part 

dapted  to  such  ornainent,  where  the  eye  might 
rest;  the  deep  panelling  of  the  walls,  its  gilded 
niches,  i&c. ;  tlie  ceiling  or  roof  gorgeously  painted, 
with  its  sculptured  and  gilded  ornaments  and  pen- 
dants; the  throue  glowing  in  colours,  rich  spark- 
ling stones  and  gold  ;  the  bas  reliefs ;  the  numerous 
statues ;  the  lolty  windows  filled  with  various  de- 
signs in  stained  glass — in  the  house  of  lords,  where 
there  are  twelve,  six  on  either  side,  each  light  or 
compartment,  having  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
kings,  queens,  or  their  consorts,  from  William  the 
Conqueror  down  to  the  present  era — the  rich,  yet 
softened  tone  of  the  light  streaming  through  these 
windows  over  all ;  in  short,  the  perfect  tkrong  of 
splendor,  if  I  may  so  apply  the  word,  crowding 
the  whole;  the  effect  of  these  many  thousands  of 
mute  tongues  ever  speaking  silently  though  op- 
pressively of  its  grandeur,  as  silently  we  sat  within 
this  monument  of  man's  pride,  was  to  me,  almost 
overpowering,  and  I  could  have  wept.  Will  this  be 
thought  strange  or  weak?  I  think  it  ought  not ;  as- 


put  together  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  richly  Isociated  as  all  this  magnificence  was  with  the  enor- 
ornamented   with   the   heraldic  emblems  of  Rich-  mous  cost,  and  immediately  in  my  mind  with  the 


ard  II.  It  is  almost  entirely  the  same  as  it  was 
when  constructed,  and  yet  without  the  impress  of 
decay.' 

"  On  the  west  aide  of  this  hall  are  the  openings 
into  the  different  court  rooms,  and  the  barristers 
wearing  their  huge  curled  wigs,  were  going  in  and 
out,  or  walking  up  and  down  conversing  with  each 
other,  or  with  those  who  probably  were  their  cli- 
ents. At  the  .south  end  rose  a  flight  of  steps, 
nearly   the    whole  width  of  the   hall,   leading  to  a 


jbade  of  its  fine   old   trees,  a  truly  beautiful,  and  landing,  upon  which   opens  the  porch  of  St.  St. 

s  we  thought,  thoroughly  English  landscape,  re-  phen's  hall,  through  which  is  an  entrance  into  the 

ilizing  such  descriptions  as  we  have  from  Thomp-  palace.     This  hall  is  part  of  the  ancient  St.  Ste- 


thought  of  the  numerous  fearful  looking  winding  al- 
leys of  London — seeming  like  the  haunts  of  the  very 
spirit  of  gloom,  so  narrow,  deep,  an*  dark,  and 
often  descending  between  the  besmoked  dingy 
walls  of  the  high  buildings  on  either  side,  like  cre- 
vasses in  great  black  rocks,  almost  appalling  to 
look  into — teeming  with  a  wretched,  filthy,  vicious 
population,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  squalid 
misery,  which  no  tongue  can  ever  tell,  or  uniniti- 
ated heart  conceive. 

"  Wo  next  went  to  that  deeply  interesting  old 
pile,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  i  accompanied  the 
guide  through  the  interior.     Really  much  more 
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impressive,  almost  awe-inspiring  as  is  the  chaste  fore,  in  which  this  room  is  situated,  is  occupied  by 
grandeur,  of  this  ancient  structure  ;  yet  it  seemed  j  some  of  the  employees,  and  the  warden  who  ac- 
a  rest  to  one's  spirit  after  the  oppressively  elabo- [companied  us,  did   not  seem  disposed  to  ask  ad- 


rate  splendor  of  the  preceding  palace,  to  stand 
within  its  spacious  nave,  and  silently  gaze  through 
the  vistas  of  its  lofty  columns  and  arches  of  vene- 
rable hoary  stone,  free  from  gaud  and  gold  ;  or 
while  walking  amid  itschapels,  and  mysterious  cod- 
gregatiou  of  England's  illustrious  dead,  so  many  of 
whose  poor  remains  have  been  for  centuries  past, 
lying  buried  here  under  their  marble  tombs,  upon 
which  are  sculptured  their  cifigies,  life-size,  out- 
stretched as  in  death,  or  as  dying,  with  uplifted 
hands ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  in  the  grey  light,  and 
the  stillness  which  reigns,  stirring  to  their  depths  our 
strongest  emotions,  thus  speaking  so  solemnly  of 
ages  gone,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  great- 
ness. Some  of  the  tombs  bear  evidence  of  their 
great  age  in  the  darkness  of  their  colour  and  the 
imperfection  of  their  execution;  in  the  stiff  and 
unnatural  appearance  of  the  sculptured  effigies,  the 
faces  of  which  are  all  of  the  same  stamp,  having 
no  character  in  them.  While  others,  of  more  re- 
cent date,  are  finely  executed,  and  doubtless  many 
are  intended  for  likenesses.  I  observed  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth  strongly  resembled  the  portraits  of 
her.  There  are  twelve  of  these  chapels,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which,  you  will  probably  remember, 
is  that  of  Henry  VII.,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
ponderous  sculptured  stone  roof;  while  standing 
beneath  the  massive  pendants  of  which,  one  al- 
most feels  a  sense  of  dread — of  crushing — 
ishing  does  it  appear,  how,  without  any  columns  to 
support  them,  they  are  upheld  in  their  lofty  posi 
tion.  Yet  so  elegant  are  their  proportions  and 
carving,  that  you  are  as  much  impre.-sed  with  their 
grace,  as  with  their  evident  immense  weight 

Among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  Abbey,  two  of 
the  most  interesting,  were  the  stone  upon  which 
the  Scottish  sovereigns  were  crowned,  and 
oaken  chair,  always  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
British  sovereigns,  for  how  many  centuries  1  know 
not,  down  to  that  of  the  present  queen.  The  form 
of  the  magnificent  chair,  or  the  throne  in  the  house 
of  lords,  which  has  a  high  peaked  back,  and 
right  angular  elbows,  was  modeled  after  this  rude, 
though  not  altogether  inelegant  piece  of  antiquity. 
I  will,  however,  spare  you  further  details,  as  1 
shall  probably  convey  few  new  ideas  to  you  rela- 
tive to  this  venerable  fabric. 

"  Similar  feelings  of  intense  interest  were 
awakened  on  visiting  the  Tower,  with  those  ex- 
perienced at  Westminster — though  mingled  at  the 
former  with  some  of  a  more  paiul'ul  character — 
connected  with  early  Eni;lish  history,  which  is  of 
course  the  early  history  of  our  own  country.  We 
feel  that  we  have  a  claim  upon  all  such  time-hon- 
oured edifices  in  England;  a  deep  rooted  thrilling 
interest,  very  unlike  what  might  be  awakened  in 
any  other  country,  in  all  the  great  events,  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary,— the  happy  and  sad,  the  pros 
perous  and  terrihle,  many  of  which,  for  centuries 
have  had  unwritten  records  in  all  such  mouu 
ments  as  these.  Yes,  as  our  father-land,  the  lane 
of  our  persecuted  and  faithful  forefathers  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  mother  country  of  our  own 
dear  native  land. 

"  The  Tower,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  to  have  been  re- 
constructed by  \\  illiam  the  Conquiror.  I  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  great  fabric  itself,  but  the 
walls  enclose  about  twelve  acres.  Having  ob- 
tained a  paniphlit  describing  the  principal  objects 
of  interest,  it  is  not  needful  to  dilate  upon 
of  thi-m   here.      We  felt  a  particular  desire 


lany 
sire  to  see 


mission  for  us.  We  wore  also  much  interested 
the  apartments  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  pri- 
soner; and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — for  so  many  years. 
We  crept  by  a  low  door,  which  would  not  admit  of 
standing  up,  into  the  little  dark  chamber — appear- 
ing in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  Tower,  very  like  a 
cave  hewn  out  of  the  rock — where  the  latter  slept, 
and  we  looked  out  of  the  window  at  which  he  was 
seated,  when  he  saw  a  squabble  in  the  street  be- 
low ;  and  undertaking  to  describe  the  occurrence 
to  one  who  visited  him  the  next  day,  and  who  had 
been  in  the  scene  which  Sir  Walter  witnessed,  he 
found  he  was  mistaken  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
facts ;  which  drew  from  him  the  observation  to 
the  effect,  that  it  was  preposterous  for  him  to  be 
writing  the  history  of  ages  gone  by,  when  he  could 
not  narrate  truly  the  particulars  of  an  event  which 
bad  passed  under  his  own  eyes  the  day  before, 
Various  instruments  of  torture,  thumb-screws,  iron- 
boot,  &c.,  were  exhibited.  The  beheading  block, 
the  axe,  and  the  mask  with  which  the  executioner 
concealed  his  features,  are  all  preserved  :  these  are 
the  same  which  were  used  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  were  last  employed  in  the  horrible  work 
of  death  in  1745,  when  the  Scotch  lords  were  be- 
headed in  the  Tower  yard.  On  this  deep  stained 
block  was  poured  out  the  life-blood  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lord 
Guillbrd  Dudley,  and  many  others.  We  observed 
that  the  axe  had  been  driven  down  with  such  force 
it  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  wood,  chipping  it  out 
and  in  three  or  four  cases,  either  from  trepidation 
or  some  other  cause  in  the  executioner,  the  deadly 
blade  had  gone  wide  of  the  mark  and  made  its 
impress  to  one  side.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  was  in  the  older  part  of  the  Tower:  it  had 
been  the  principal  place  of  confinement  for  state 
prisoners  from  the  earliest  time  ;  and  very  many 
of  them  at  different  periods  had  inscribed  upon 
the  stone  walls  various  devices,  with  their  names  or 
initials,  and  some  the  date  of  their  imprisonment, 
with  some  further  lettered  inscriptions,  thus  striv- 
ing to  while  away  the  tedious  solitary  hours,  and 
transmit  to  posterity,  some  relic  which  should  give 
evidence  of  their  existence,  and  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed.  But 
ah,  who  can  ever  know  the  bitter  sighs  and  tears, 
the  long  years  of  agony  those  walls  have  witnessed, 
but  Him,  by  whom  the  "hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered  1"  Who  binds  up  the  broken  heart,  will 
welcome  to  his  compassionate  bosom  every  penitent 
criminal,  however  great,  will  surely  redeem  them, 
as  well  as  every  faithful  child  of  his,  however  man 
may  persecute,  and  receive  them  into  one  of  those 
mansions  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose 
ates  are  praise. 
"  We  had  pointed  out  to  us  the  room  in  which 
it  is  supposed  the  two  young  princes  were  mur- 
dered ^i-^  order  of  Richard  HI.  Two  bodies, 
or  the  remains  of  two  bodies,  corresponding 
in  the  development  of  the  bones  to  the  ages  of 
the.se  two  young  scions  of  royalty,  were  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  the  crypt  of  this  part  of  the 
Tower,  and  in  the  full  beliel  that  they  uere  the  re- 
mains of  those  young  princes,  were  removed  and 
entombed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  warden 
conducted  us  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  block  was 
placed  when  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  and  afterwards 
his  noble  wife.  Lady  Jane  Gray,  were  beheaded. 
It  is  now  covered  with  fiat  stones,  and  the  know- 


alted  victims  were  executed  on  Tower  hill  just  I 
youd  them,  now,  and  long  since,  levelled  with  i 
surrounding  ground.  We  were  also  conduci 
to  the  armory,  which  to  such  a  novice  as  I  . 
least,  is  truly  an  extraordinary  exhibition  ;  wht 
are  hundreds  of  suits  of  armour,  with  an  aliuc! 
countless  collection  of  arms  of  various  descriptioi 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  English  history,  lti 
numbers  of  which  are  arranged  in  fanciful  djvic 
on  ihe  roof,  walls,  &c.  In  one  long  apartment 
a  cavalcade  of  equestrian  statues  or  effigies,  c 
oured  to  the  life  :  horses  and  riders  both  claj 
coats  of  mail  of  all  eras,  from  the  early  part  of  t 
13th  century  down  to  the  latest  period  when  a 
mour  continued  to  be  used ;  the  horses  prancin 
their  riders  with  lance  and  shield  in  hand,  ti 
whole  appearing  almost  as  if  in  battle  array,  ju 
ready  to  rush  upon  their  enemies.  Some  of  thei 
representing  certain  kings  and  other  warriors,  hu' 
on  the  very  armour  they  are  said  to  have  worn 
some  of  their  engagements.  There  were  sever 
suits  which  have  bullet  holes  in  the  breast  plan 
showing  they  were  worn  after  the  introduction 
fire-arms,  and  the  manner,  probably,  by  which  ll 
wearer  came  by  his  death. 

"  The  whole  of  this  exhibition,  including  the  ic 
posing  antique  exterior  of  the  great  old  Tower  i 
self,  was  to  me  indescribably  stirring  and  inipre 
sive,  there  being  nothing  in  America  that  can  kind 
similar  emotions.  Oh,  no  one,  however  familii; 
with  historical  events  connected  with  it,  unle;-; 
there,  in  this  vast,  imposing,  gloomy  looking  castli 
treading  the  very  floors,  within  the  very  walli 
which,  centuries  ago,  during  the  mighty  change 
and  fearful  events  of  English  history,  have  echoei 
to  the  tread  of  the  many  illustrious  actors  thereii. 
to  the  heart  bursting  sighs  of  the  many  whose  ej 
istence  there  has  been  a  weary  blight,  or  whosj 
blood  has  been  drunk  by  the  insatiate,  and  eve^ 
now,  fearful  looking  block  and  axe,  can  realize  th 
feelings  awakened  amid  such  associations." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ledge  of  the  spot  upon   which    the   executions  of 

.  -   tho.se,  too  high   in   rank  to  he  exposed   to  public  ...p.  ... ^, .__ ^ ^, 

the  room  where  William   Penn  was  confined  :  but  gaze,  took  place,  is  carefully  preserved.     It  is  about  complete,  and  more  tender  than  that  which  ail  the 
the  tower,  called  the  Salt  Tower,  I  know  not  where- 1 25  feet  square,  within  the  walls,  while  the  less  ex-  labors  and  triumphs  of  active  exertion  and  public 


Vieics  of  Public  Life. — Guizot,  the  Frenol 
statesman,  gives  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Memoin 
the  following  estimate  of  the  insufficiency  and  hoi 
lowness  of  public  life.  It  is  a  modern  commentar 
on  the  "  vanity  of  vanities"  of  the  wisest  of  an'i 
cient  monarchs  : 

"  I  have  been  strongly  attached  to  political  life 

nd  have  applied  myself  to  it  with  ardor.  I  havi: 
devoted  to  public  duties,  without  hesitation,  th( 
acrifices  and  efforts  they  demanded  from  me  ;  bui, 
these  pursuits  have  ever  been  far,  indeed,  frotr 
satisfying  my  desires.  It  is  not  that  I  complaiti 
of  the  incidental  trials.  Many  public  servant! 
have  spoken  with  bitterness  of  the  disappointment'! 
they  have  experienced,  the  reverses  they  have  un- 
dergone, the  severities  of  fortune  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  men.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kiud  to  say 
for  I  have  never  acknowledged  such  sentiments.^ 
However  violently  I  may  have  been  stricken,  I  have, 
never  found  men  more  blind  or  ungrateful,  or  my 
political  destiny  more  harsh  than  I  expected.  It 
has  given  alternately,  and  in  great  abundance,  its 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  such  is  the  law  of  humanity. 
But  it  has  been  in  the  happiest  days,  and  in  the  most 
brilliant  successes  of  my  career,  that  I  found  the 
insufficiency  of  public  life. 

"  The  political  world   is  cold   and  calculating  ; 
the  affairs  of  government  are  lofty,  and  powerfully 
impress  the  thoughts  ;   but  they  cannot  fill  the  soul, 
hieh  has  often  more  varied  and  more  pressing  as- 
pirations than  those   of  the  most  ambitious   poli- 
It  longs  for  a  happiness  more  intimate,  more 
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jiportance  can  bestow.  What  I  know  to-day,  at 
feend  of  my  race,  I  have  felt  when  it  began,  and 
its  continuance  ;  even  in  the  midst  of  great  un- 
jrtakings,  domestic  affections  form  the  basis  of 
fe  ;  and  the  most  brilliant  career  has  only  super- 
;ial  and  incomplete  enjoyment  if  a  stranger  to  the 
kppy  ties  of  family  and  friendship." 

Animated  Nature  on  tite  Cavalla,  W.  Africa. 
i-Kiversare  beautiful  emblems  of  that  great  source 
r'  life  to  all  creatures,  and  especially  rivers  in  the 
iopics.  Besides  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects 
|ad  reptile  life  common  in  such  regions,  here  arc 
ii  be  seen  animals  of  form  and  size,  to  be  found 
pwhere  else.  On  a  late  voyage  up  the  Cavalla 
iver,  we  saw  four  alligators  basking  in  the  sun; 
he  of  them  was  killed  by  one  of  our  party  and 
kken  into  the  canoe.  Agam,  snakes  appeared 
jjautifully  coiled  up  in  overhang^ing  trees,  as  if 
I  observe  passing  travellers.  Presently  a  com 
liny  of  monkeys  jump  from  tree  to  tree  along  the 
links  of  the  river,  following  and  watching  the 
jnoe  with  an  intense  curiosity,  as  their  more  hu- 
(an  neighbors  were  wont  formerly  to  do.  And, 
iore  wonderful  still,  immediately  after  a  heavy 
[in,  on  a  high  tree  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
Is  saw  a  very  large  full-grown  male  Clwtipan- 
\e.  He  sat  in  a  very  composed  manner  in  full 
lew,  apparently  as  much  interested  in  us  as 
f!  were  in  him.  One  of  our  party  had  the 
iesumption  to  snap  a  gun  at  him  three  times, 
lien  disgusted  at  such  nonsense,  he  descended 
1  a  dignified  though  rapid  manner  from  the  tree, 
id  went  home.  The  body  of  this  creature  must 
ive  been  four  feet  long,  and  his  bearing  in  every 
Impact  well  entitled  hiiu  to  be  styled  a  man  of  the 
bods.  Next  we  came  to  a  region  of  great  birds. 
ji  the  country  of  the  Uurtbo,  there  is  a  forest  of 
Jttou  trees,  some  150  to  200  feet  high.  Here 
ire  the  nests  and  resting  place  of  numerous 
l.wks  and  pulm-birds  and  eagles.  One  of  these 
ijt  was  shot  by  our  gunner:  it  measured  over  six 
l|:t  from  tip  to  tip.  One  tree  that  we  passed 
aout  sundown,  was  almost  covered  with  large 
b'ds  which  seemed  to  have  come  to  rest.  lunumer- 
»le  smaller  birds,  many  unknown,  we  believe,  to 
pithology,  of  varied  and  often  beautiful  hue, 
iud  shrubs,  plants,  and  trees,  along  the  life- 
|?iDg  river,  and  chant  the  praises  of  Him  who 
ii.de,  and  knows,  and  feeds  them  all. — Cavalla 
I'^senscr. 


^ear  and  Forbear. — If  wo  would  have  life  to  move 

?  smoothly  we  must  learn  to  bear  and  forbear.  We 

ist  indulge  the  friend  we  love  in  the  little  pecu- 

llrities  of  saying  and  doing  things,  which  maybe 

iportant    to    hiiu    but  of   little    moment   to   us. 

(|1  usefulness  and  all  comfort  may  be  prevented 

an  unkind,  a  sour,  a  crabbed  temper  of  mind  — 

"  that  can  bear  with  no  differences  of  opinion 

emporaraeut.     A  spirit  of  fault-finding,  an  uu- 

sfied  temper,   a  constant  irritability,   little   iue- 

lities  in  the  look,  the  temper  or  the  manner,  a 

If  cloudy  and    dissatisfied — your    husband    or 

r  wife  cannot  tell  why — will  more  than  neutral- 

i|  all  the  good  you  can  do,  and  render  life  any- 

l!ig  but  a  blessing. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND  MUNTH   7,   1863. 


Che  continuance  of  the  war  is  necessarily  in- 
ping  the  nation  more  and  more  deeply  in  debt, 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  issued  by 


the  United  States  government  as  a  legal  tender, 
is  putting  up  the  prices  of  nearly  every  article  ne- 
cessary for  support  and  convenience.  Should  these 
causes  continue  to  act  with  the  steadily  increasing 
force  they  have  assumed  for  the  last  year,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  many  whose  incomes  are  limi- 
ted, and  derived  from  sources  that  admit  of  no  im- 
provement, will,  ere  long,  be  brought  into  difficulty, 
if  not  into  suffering,  for  want  of  means  adequate 
to  theirmostmoderate  requirements.  Those  Friends, 
however,  who  throughout  this  time  of  excitement 
and  trial  continue  to  maintain  a  course  consistent 
with  the  high  profession  we  make,  besides  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  they  have  done  nothing 
to  countenance  or  promote  the  dreadful  war  in 
which  the  nation  is  engaged,  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  kingdom  they  are 
laboring  to  spread,  is  able  and  willing  to  protect 
and  support  them,  and  that  as  they  are  faithful  to 
Him,  he  will  make  a  way  for  their  rightly  getting 
through  the  difficulties  that  may  surround  them. 

The  presence  or  war  contaminates  many  of  the 
sources  of  trade,  and  brings  into  the  market  arti- 
cles, which,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  procured.  Friends  cannot  deal  in  or  u-^e.  Those 
of  tliem  who  live  in  our  seaboard  cities,  and  tho^e 
who  come  to  these  cities  for  supplies  of  grocerie.s, 
goods,  etc.,  have  need  to  be  upon  their  guard  lest 
inadvertently  they  be  led  into  the  purchase  of  ar- 
ticles taken  from  on  board  of  vessels  .seized  or  cap- 
tured by  United  States  vessels  of  war,  and  sold  as 
prize  goods.  Cotton,  sugar  and  molasses  are  most 
likely  to  be  thus  brought  into  the  market ;  of  the 
two  latter,  large  quanties  have  been  lately  sold  at 
auction  in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  but 
there  are  also  other  articles  of  common  use,  taken 
from  foreign  vessels  seeking  to  break  the  blockade. 
Friends  have  always  been  scrupulous  against  par- 
ticipating in  any  degree  or  way  in  trading  in  or 
using  goods  of  any  kind  so  circumstanced  ;  and  we 
trust  all  our  members  will  now  exercise  special 
care,  so  as  not  to  be  betrayed  into  the  least  viola- 
tion of  the  precious  testimony  of  the  gospel  against 
war,  which  must  necessarily  include  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  its  spoils  or  emoluments. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  iMeeting,  the 
import  of  which  we  believe  is  embodied  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  other  Yearly  Meetings  : 

We  desire  that   all  our  members  may  beware 
of  being  induced  either  inadvertently  or  for  gain, 
any  manner  to  give  countenance  to  the  destroy- 
ing practice  of  war. 

"  Many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  unwary  and 
he  covetous  may  bo  caught.  But,  brethren,  look 
beyond  the  surface.  Behold  the  depth  of  misery 
into  which  war  plunges  mankind.  Then  putting 
your  trust  in  Him  who  gives  understanding  to  the 
imple,  and  provides  for  the  sparrows,  ye  may 
avoid  the  pollution  which  is  theirs  who  join  hands 
with  this  desolating  evil.  Let  all  be  careful  not 
to  seek  or  accept  profit  by  any  concern  in  prepar- 
tions  for  war;  for  how  reproachfully  inconsistent 
would  it  be,  to  refuse  an  active  compliance  with 
rlike  measures,  and  at  the  same  time  not  hesi- 
tate to  enrich  ourselves  by  the  commerce  and  other 
circumstances  dependent  on  war. 

"  This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the 
eep  attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be 
religiously  guarded  against  approving  or  showing 
the  least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending  at 
viewing  mlitary  operations,  or  in  anywise  en- 
couraging the  unstable,  deceitful  spirit  of  party, 
by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associations, 
however  speciously  disguised  under  the  ensnaring 
subtleties  commonly  attendant   thereon ;   but   that 


they  sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  settlement 
on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  the  pure  unchange- 
able Truth,  whereby,  through  the  prevalence  of  un- 
feigned christian  love  and  good  will  to  men,  we 
may  convincingly  demonstrate  that  the  kingdom 
we  seek  is  not  of  this  world — a  kingdom  and  gov- 
ernment whose  subjects  are  free  indeed,  redeemed 
from  those  captivating  lusts  from  whence  come 
war-s  and  fightings. 

"  As  we  are  called  out  of  wars  and  fightings,  so 
let  them  be  as  seldom  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
our  conversation  ;  but  let  an  holy  care  rest  upon 
us,  to  abide  in  that  Power  which  gives  dominion 
over  the  hopes  and  fears  that  arise  from  the  con- 
cerns of  an  unstable  world,  which  tend  as  they 
are  admitted  into  the  mind,  to  lessen  the  trust 
in  that  Hook  which  is  immoveable." 

"  A  living  concern  for  the  advancement  of  our 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  con- 
tinuing to  spread  in  many  minds,  we  fervently  de- 
sire that  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
may  carefully  avoid  engaging  in  any  trade  or  bu- 
siness promotive  of  war;  sharing  or  partaking 
of  the  spoils  of  war  by  purchasing  or  selling  prizo 
goods;  importing  or  shipping  goods  in  armed  ves- 
sels ;  paying  taxes  for  the  express  purpose  of  war ; 
grinding  of  grain,  feeding  of  cattle,  or  selling  their 
property  for  the  use  of  the  army  :  that  through  a 
close  attention  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace, 
and  guarding  against  the  suppression  of  it  either 
in  themselves  or  others,  they  m  ly  hi  preserved  in 
a  conduct  consistent  with  our  holy  profession,  from 
wounding  the  minds  or  increasing  the  sufferings  of 
each  other  ;  not  at  all  doubting,  that  He  to  whom 
appertains  the  kingdom  and  the  power,  who  is 
wonderful  in  working,  will  continue  to  carry  on 
and  perfect  his  blessed  cause  of  peace  in  the  earth. 
A  solid  attention  to  this  concern  is  recommended 
to  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Preparative  meetings, 
and  to  our  brethren  in  general ;  it  being  the  judg- 
ment of  this  meeting,  that  if  any  of  our  members 
do  either  openly  or  by  connivance,  pay  any  fine, 
penalty  or  tax,  in  lieu  of  personal  service  for  car- 
rying on  war;  or  allow  their  children,  appren- 
tices or  servants  to  act  therein  ;  or  are  concerned 
in  arming  or  equipping  vessels  with  guns,  or  in 
dealing  in  public  certificates,  issued  as  a  compen- 
sation for  expenses  accrued,  or  services  performed 
in  war ;  that  they  be  tenderly  dealt  wi  th." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiG.v. — News  from  Englaad  to  tbe  18th  ult.  TUe 
stock  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market,  was  395,000 
bales,  of  which  67,000  were  American.  .Sales  of  the  week, 
54,000  bales.  Uplands,  25Jrf. ;  New  Orleans  fair,  27Jrf. 
Red  wheat,  9«.  2d.  a  10s.  2d. ;  while  western,  10s.  a  lis. ; 
southern,  lis.  a  12s.  per  100  pounds.  The  bullion  in 
tbe  bank  of  England  had  decreased  £530,000  during  the 
week.  Tbe  banks  of  England  and  France  had  raised 
tbe  rate  of  discount  one  per  cent.  The  Emancip.ation 
Proclamation  nt  rir>Hlrnt  Lincoln,  claimed  serious  at- 
tention, and  \v;i^  \,iiiiiii  li  rouimented  on  by  the  British 
press.  Tbe  .1/. ,«',//  /'.  •  hiuis  it  the  death  warrant  of 
tbe  United  .St.ai.-,  ;ii,,l  -  ly,-  ii  would  be  a  terrible  act  if 
it  could  be  enforced,  but  regards  it  as  wholly  inopera- 
tive. The  Star  thinks  whatever  may  be  its  immodiato 
ellect,  it  rings  the  death  knell  of  slavery.  The  Tdcyraph 
says,  the  rancor  and  contempt  of  the  South  must  be  in- 
creased immensely,  and  if  the  measure  is  successful, 
never  will  a  military  triumph  have  been  purchased  at  so 
awful  a  price.  Movements  are  on  foot  in  Liverpool  to 
test  the  public  opinion,  by  a  meeting  to  consider  tbe 
American  war  and  emancipation  question.  A  similar 
movement  is  to  take  place  in  Manchester. 

Among  tbe  French  diplomatic  correspondence  just 
published,  is  a  letter  from  the  French  Emperor  to  (ien. 
Forey,  in  which  it  is  confessed,  that  tbe  motive  for  the 
French  policy  in  Mexico  is  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  extending  their  authority  southwards 
over  tbe  American  continent.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  tbe  emperor  said  :  "  The  condi- 
tion of  Prance  would  be  flourishing  if  the  American  war 
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had  not  drained  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  ou 
industry.     A  public  grant  will  be  asked  for  the  cottoi 
operatives.     I   have  attempted  to   send  beyond  the    At 
lantic  advices  inspired  by  sincere  sympathy  ;  but  as  the 
great  maritime  powers  do  not  think  it  advisable  as  yet 
to  act  in  concert  with  me,  I   am  obliged   to   postpone 
to  a  more  suitable  opportunity,  an  offer  of  mediatioi 
the  intent  of  whi-h  was  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  a 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  America,  whose  future  cam 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference."     Advices  from  Mex 
to  the   9lh   inst.,  confirm  the   reported   defeat  of  4000 
French  troops  by  a  force  of  800  Mexican  cavalry.     Th 
French  were  completely  routed.     The  Mexican   General 
Negrete,  -with   10,000  men,  made  a  sortie  from   Puebla 
and  attacked  a  French   division  of  14,000  troops,   eigh 
leagues  from  Puebla.     The  French  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Orizaba.     The  French  commu 
nication  with  Vera  Cruz  was  almost  cut  off. 

U.N'iTED  States. —  rirr/itiia. — The  army  of  the  Foto- 
mac  remains  inactive  near  Fredericksburg.  Advicei 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  state  that  a  rebel  force  crossed 
the  Blackwater  on  the  30th.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Federal  troops  and  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The 
U.  S.  troops  had  twenty-four  men  killed  and  eighty 
wounded. 

North  Carolina.— Dhtes  to  the  30th  ult.,  say  that  the 
great  expedition  has  been  delayed  by  stormy  weather 
Gen.  Wessells  has  been  left  in  command  at  Newbern 
with  a  force  deemed  adequate  for  its  protection.  Gov- 
ernor Stanley  will  soon  leave  the  department,  his  mis- 
sion having  proved  a  failure.  Gen.  Foster  does  not  con- 
sider that  any  necessity  exists  for  a  military  governor. 
Newspapers  from  the  interior  indicate  that  the  rebels 
are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  concentration  of  U.  S.  troops 
in  this  quarter. 

South  Carolina. — A  Charleston  despatch  of  the  30th 
says,  "  the  U.  S.  gunboat  I.  P.  Smith,  carrying  elevei 
guns  and  230  men,  surrendered  unconditionally  to  ou 
forces  this  afternoon,  after  a  sharp  engagement  at  Stono 
river.  Another  gun  boat  escaped  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion." The  British  steamer  Princess  Royal  was  cap- 
tured by  the  lilockading  rquadron,  while  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade  into  Charleston.  The  Richmond  Whiff, 
in  announcing  the  capture,  says  that  the  Princess  Royal 
had  on  board  a  most  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  eight 
Whitworlh  guns,  lour  steam-engines  for  gun  boats,  with 
rifles,  powder,  &c.  Major-General  Hunter  has  arrived 
at  Beaufort,  and  taken  command  ot  the  Department. 

The  Rebtl  Priratecrs.—Ths  New  Orleans  Picayune,  con- 
tains an  official  report  of  the  engagement  between  the 
U.  S.  gun  boat  Hatteras,  and  a  rebel  cruizer,  believed  to 
be  the  Alabama,  off  Galveston,  Texas.  The  Hatteras 
sunk  with  all  on  board  except  six  men,  who  were  picked 
up  by  the  Brooklyn.  The  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  which 
WrtS  captured  by  the  rebels  on  the  1st  ult.,  is  reported 
to  have  escaped  from  Galveston  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th.  The  U.  S.  steamer  Brooklyn  and  other  vessels 
gave  chase,  but  she  escaped.  A  rebel  privateer  which 
escaped  from  Mobile,  and  sailed  under  the  name  of  the 
Oreto,  has  captured  and  burned  a  number  of  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  A  late  arrival  from  Havana  brings 
a  report  that  the  Oreta  had  fallen  in  with  the  U.  S.  gun 
boats  Cayuga  and  Cuyler,  by  which  she  was  driven  into 
anarrow  channel  north  of  Cuba,  and  there  destroyed. 

ioutswna— New  Orleans  advices  of  the  28th  ult.,  rep- 
resent all  quiet  in  the  city.  Gen.  Banks  returned  from 
Baton  Rogue  on  the  22nd.  Nearly  all  the  old  troops 
formerly  under  Gen.  Butler  are  at  Baton  Rouge.  Briga- 
dier-General Bowen  has  been  appoinied  Provost  .Mar- 
shal General  of  the  Department  Gen.  Weitzel  has  re- 
turned from  Berwick's  Bay,  and  will  soon  go  to  Baton 
Rouge  with  his  forces,  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Hudson.  The  banks  of  New  Orleans  have  been  remon- 
strated with  by  Gen.  Banks  for  refusing  to  take  U.  S. 
Treasury  notes  on  deposit,  and  finiilly  agreed  to  take 
them  on  special  deposit.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  savs 
that  Colonel  Thorpe  stated,  at  a  public  meeting  on   the 


23d,  that  the   levees  .above  the 


city 


very 


lapidated  condition,  large  holes  having  been  cut  to  en 
able  the  guerillas  to  (ire  at  the  passing  boats.  Th< 
water  in  the  river  had  risen  fifteen  feet  within  a  month 
and  was  still  rising  rapidly,  and  unless  the  levees  wen 
speedily  repaired,  not  (inly"  r,(inisiaii;i,  lint  larp-c  [lortion: 


eons ;   also  rciHf  i       ■  i   .  i.  u.l  -is 

enemies  ofthr  i;.     ..,,,,,,    .,,;,,      ,,     :'..  ..\  .,\\...v\uQ.e. 
The  order  fu.tl.r,      ,.:i,.   i.j..t  .,11  i.i.,'i,U., '.'.IkrJ.l  "to  the 
soldiers  of  the  U.  ,-5.  army  by  citizens  will  be  punished. 
laas. — Galveston  dates  to  the  10th  nit.     The  V.  H 


blockading  squadron  was  at  that  time  bombarding  the 
town  and  rebel  batteries. 

Arkansas. — It  is  stated  that  a  strong  Union  sentiment 
has  manifested  itself  in  Western  Arkansas.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Fayetteville,  a  thousand  loyal  citizens  were 
present.  Fifteen  companies  of  home  guards  had  been 
organized,  and  a  petition  to  Congress  to  order  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  had  re- 
ceived many  signatures. 

Mississippi. — Gen.  Grant,  with  a  large  army,  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  at  a  recent  date. 
The  rebels  appeared  to  be  well  informed  respecting  his 
movements,  and  express  entire  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  hold  the  position  against  any  lorce  that  can  be 
brought  against  it.  Gen.  Grant  has  been  obliged  to  dig 
an  entirely  new  canal  opposite  Vicksburg,  that  < 
menced  by  Gen.  Williams  last  fall  having  been  planned 
on  unsound  engineering  principles.  At  last  acco 
the  water  was  flowing  in  rapidly,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  river  would  soon  make  itself  at  home  in  the  new 
channel.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  with  eight  brigades,  was  mov- 
ing from  Granada  toward  Memphis.  The  rebel  fortifica- 
tions at  Port  Hudson  are  reported  to  be  very  strong. 

Tennusee. — No  Important  military  operations  are  re- 
ported. Morgan  had  made  another  incursion  into  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Army. — The  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, after  a  protracted  and  earnest  debate,  has  passed 
a  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  enroll,  arm,  equi 
and  receive  into  the  military  and  naval  service  of  th 
U.  S.,  such  number  of  volunteers  of  African  descent,  as 
be  may  deem  useful  to  suppress  the  present  rebellion 
Recruiting  officers  are  not  to  be  opened  in  either  of  th 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  or  Missouri,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  said  States.     The  vote  stood  yeas,  83,  nays, 

NeiD  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  423. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  253. 
The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2nd  inst.  New  York. — Exchange  on  London, 
176  a  177.  American  gold,  157  a  158.  Specie  in  the 
New  York  banks,  338,971,232.  The  money  market  is 
lore  stringent.  The  rate  on  call  was  7  per  cent.  U. 
i.  6  per  cent's,  94  ;  7.30  Treasury  notes,  102.  Middling 
plands  cotton,  88  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  Ohio  flour  shipping 
rands,  $7.80  a  $8-10;  Baltimore,  $7.80  a  $8.35  ;  Chi- 
cago spring  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.54  ;  red  winter  western, 
$1.65  a  $1.72  :  white,  $1.76  a  $1.82  ;  rye,  $1-12  a  $1.15  ; 
68  cts.  a  72  cts.  ;  corn,  mixed  and  yellow,  95  cts. 
cts.  /'A!7(/*/jtjAi<;.— Superfine  flour,  $6.50  a  $6.62  ; 
extra,  $7.50  a  $8.00;  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.72  a 
5  ;  white,  $1.90  a  $2.00  ;  clover  seed,  $7,25  a  $7.75  ; 
timothy,  $2.50  a  $3.00  ;  oats,  60  cts.  a  64  cts. ;  new  yel- 
low corn,  86  cts.  a  87  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Ellwood  Dean,  Agt.,  0.,  S3  to  27,  vol. 
37,  and  for  Gershom  MotI,  $10.25,  to  16,  vol.  36;  from 
z.  S.  Dean,  0.,  $2  to  18,  vol.37;  from  Asa  Garretson, 
Agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Wilson,  $3  to  27,  vol.  36,  and  for  Fran- 
Davis,  $2  to  27,  vol.  36  ;  from  Sarah  Green,  R.  I.,  $2 
vol.  36;  from  Henry  Harrison,  111.,  $2,  vol.    36,    from 
John  Peckham,  R.  I.,  $1  to  27,  vol.  35,  and  for  Ruth  A. 
Foster,  $2,  vol.  36. 

A  communication  from  Bartlett,  0.,  encloses  $2  for 
The  Friend,"  but  no  name  is  given  to  whose  credit 
place  it. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  the  school 

at  West-Town,  will   meet  on  Seventh   day  the   14th  of 

Second  month,  and  attend  the  examinatio'n  on   Second 

and  Third  days  following. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 
Second  month  4lh,  1S63. 

NOTICE. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  ap- 
""•nted  to  be  held  at  the  Committee  room.  Arch  Street 
ting  house,  on  the  9th  of  Second  month,   1863,  at 
It  o'clock,  p.  M.   Friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

T.  E.  BiiKSLEV,  AVc'y. 

NOTICE. 
The   Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor   with   Soup," 
opened   its    house   on   Griscom    St.,   (late   Green's 

Court,)  and   is   delivering  soup  to   the  indigent  every 

day,  except  the  first  of  the  week. 

le  Society  does  not  employ  a  collector,  but  depends 


on  the  voluntary  donations  of  the  benevolent,  which  v 
be  gratefully  received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker,  316 
Fourth  St.,  or  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASTLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

XEAK  FBANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI  I 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthi; 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.iy 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CIc 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  1862,  Eliz.m 
wife  of  Harman  Rhodes,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hi-: 
a  member  of  Plymouth  Monthly  and  Particular  Mc. ! 
in  Washington  County,  Ohio.  Notwithstanding  ! 
dear  Friend  was  suddenly  removed,  we  humbly  tr 
that  she  may  be  numbered  amongst  those  to  whom  i 
language  will  be  applied,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  F 
ther,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  t , 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ] 
gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  cloth 
me,  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  in  prison,  ai 
ye  came  unto  me."  She  had  long  felt  it  a  christian  dn  ] 
to  visit  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  afflicted;  to  synip 
thize  with  them,  and  to  administer  to  their  necessitie 
a  duty  which  we  believe,  she  endeavoured  faithfully  ; 
perform.  The  following  extract  taken  from  memora 
dums  found  after  her  decease,  show  somewhat,  thestai 
of  her  mind.  "As  affliction  seems  to  be  increasing,' 
have  thought  that  my  stay  here  might  not  be  long.  ! 
it  be  thy  will,  dearest  Father,  to  cut  the  tender  threi' 
that  binds  me  to  this  earth,  be  pleased  to  enable  me  ! 
render  my  account  with  joy.  And  be  pleased,  0  Lonj 
to  be  a  caretaker  of- my  children,  both  now,  and  whe  ' 
I  am  gone;  gather  them  into  the  strait  and  narrol 
way  that  leads  to  Thee.  And  dear  children,  seekearr 
estly  the  things  that  belong  to  your  everlasting  peace: 
they  will  be  of  more  value  to  you  in  a  d.ay  that  is  a]' 
proaching,  than  all  this  world's  goods  without  true  peai 
of  mind.  But  if  possessed  of  that,  it  will,  in  great  mei,  ' 
sure,  smooth  the  thorny  path  of  life,  which  all  have  mo  I 
or  less  to  walk  in.  Be  not  ashamed  to  appear  in  a  pla  ' 
dress,  and  keep  out  of  company  that  would  be  likely  i 
lead  you  in  the  broad  way  of  sin.  Live  in  love  oi. 
towards  another.  In  conversation  say  nothing  again 
any  one  that  you  would  not  like  to  say  in  their  presenc  i 
My  prayer  is  that  you  may  be  kept  from  every  thing  th 
would  mar  your  happiness  here,  or  hereafter.  Learnt' 
prize  the  moments  as  they  fly.  And  above  all,  endea'' 
our  first  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bis  righteou  ' 
ness,  believing  that  all  things  necessary  will  be  addf 
unto  you." 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Twelfth  moni 

last,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Mtkec 
in  Hector,  Schuyler  County,  New  York,  Burling  Haii 
LOCK,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his  il . 
ness  he  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  prepared  for  ete 
nity,  was  very  patient  and  prayerful,  and  seemed  gral(' 
ful  for  every  little  attention  shown  him.  Owing  to  tb] 
disease,  his  breathing  was  at  times  very  laborious,  an' 
his  sufferings  great,  but  he  seemed  to  accept  them  fj 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  saying  at  one  time,  the  Lor, 
in  his  wisdom  has  seen  meet  to  afllict  me.  He  said  I, 
had  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Savour.  On  tb' 
evening  of  the  23rd,  being  queried  with  as  to  his  pro; 
pect  beyond  the  grave,  he  said  he  felt  an  assurance  < 
place  of  rest  in  Heaven  ;  and  afterwards  spoke  of  tb 
great  beauty  of  brethren  dwelling  togetherin  unity,  an. 
exhorted  his  daughter,  who  was  attending  on  him,  I 
erve  the  Lord  with  her  whole  heart,  as  her  dear  ii 
parted  mother  did.      Though  we  mourn  his  loss,  w' 

;  he  has  gained  a  crown  that  is  incorruptible,  uii 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  ' 

— ,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l!J 
of  Eleventh  month,  1862,  at  his  residence  near  Thort 
e,  Chester  County,  Thomas  Pim,  aged  twenty-eigl 
years,  son  of  Richard  and  .Mary  E.  Pim,  (the  former  d( 
eased,)  an  esteemed  member  of  Bradford  Month' 
Meeting.  Believing  that  the  performance  of  his  m 
and  religious  duties  was  in  accordance  with  thai 
tegrity  of  character  which  had  endeared  him  to  a   l.r 

e  of  relatives  aud  friends,  they  keenly  feel   the  i.' 
they  have  sustained,  but  sorrow  uot  without  hoiw   ihr 

'  great  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 


WM.   H.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Diarj  of  Samuel  Scott. 

(Continued  from  pago  170.) 

"Fourth  month  5th,  1783.  This  day,  and 
sterday,  I  have  been  under  strong  impressions  to 
vise  and  transcribe  a  corrected  abridgment  of  my 
jary,  vphich  commenced  the  1st  of  Sixth  month, 
I'80 ;  to  me  an  important  work,  by  reason  of  my 
jfitness  for  penmanship  :  yet,  considering  the 
;eat  long-suffering  which  hath  been  extended  to 
la  by  a  merciful  Creator,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to 
i,low  every  secret  pointing  to  such  little  services, 
^  may  in  any  degree  conduce  to  the  spiritual  im- 
jovement  of  my  fellow  creatures  ;  particularly  of 
(e  desolate  and  distressed  among  them,  who  are 
^king  their  'way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thither- 
lird.'  " 

'"Fifth  month  5th  and  8th,  1783.  I  was  with 
|r  worthy  Friends,  John  Pemberton  and  William 
iatthews,  from  North  America,  at  the  Monthly 
leeting  of  Hartford,  held  at  Bishop  Stortford  ; 
|d  also  at  the  week-day  meeting  at  Hitchin.  In 
;B  latter,  the  errors  of  my  past  life  being  awfully 
3a]led  to  my  remembrance,  I  was  abashed  before 
3  Dread  of  nations,  in  a  remembrance  of  his  holi- 
iss.  In  the  week-day  meeting,  the  preceding  day 
:|  Hartford,  a  short  testimony  was  delivered  con- 
jrning  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  accord- 
i;  to  that  which  is  written,  '  Greater  love  hath  no 
nn  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
Eends.' " 

j"  Sixth  month  1st,  1783.  First-day.  Three 
jars  arc  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
\/  diary.  During  the  last  year,  both  in  respect  to 
;dy  and  mind,  I  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
■  es  of  the  pit,  and  lifted  up.  I  have  been  faith- 
!  in  the  '  unrighteous  mammon  ;'  aud  in  respect 
:  divers  moral  duties  aud  religious  performances, 
shored  to  that  which  most  nearly  resembled  the 


;ht  line  :  but  is  there  not 


iniquity  in  our  se- 


it  things,  which  needs  to  be  purged  with  better 
:rifices  than  those  which  were  offered  under  the 
!  law ;  and  made  nothing  perfect  as  appertaining 
;|the  conscience." 

I"  9th.  In  the  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders, 
;pers  pertinent  cautions  were  imparted,  against 
;;  wisdom  and  will  of  man  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ijnistry  :  but  is  there  not  also  a  danger  of  their 
t).ng  exercised  in  the  discipline  ?  Is  it  not  neces- 
i|y  that  the  active  moving  part  in  man,  which  is 

fays  ready,  should  be  mortified  in  both  ;  and 
t  those  who  are  concerned  in  the    ministry  or 


discipline  should  be  reduced  into  the  same  state 
with  those  believers,  concerning  whom  it  was  for- 
merly testified,  'Ye  are  dead,' '  being  buried  with 
Christ  by  baptism  into  death!'  " 

"Seventh  month  13th,  1783.  I  went  to  the 
gcneial  meeting  at  Huusdon,  in  great  lowness  ; 
and,  on  sitting  down,  so  great  was  the  feebleness 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  it  appeared  rather 
doubtful  whether  I  should  survivo  the  present  day : 
but,  after  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  I  was  en- 
abled to  look  towards  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
with  such  an  efflux  of  tears  as  hath  been  of  late 
unusual.  I  was  strengthened,  aud  some  matter 
was  presented  with  freshness  and  demonstration ; 
but  I  thought  the  present  exercise  might  prove  a 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  fully  as  profitable  with- 
out words.  A  verbal  ministry  is  at  times  of  ad- 
vantage. But  it  is  '  God  only  who  quickeneth  the 
dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  are  not,  as 
though  they  were.'  " 

23rd.  Not  having,  for  many  days  past,  either 
read  in  the  scriptures,  or  had  any  portion  of  them 
renewed  in  my  remembrance,  the  application  of  the 
poor  leper  unto  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  relief  he 
obtained,  was  impresed  with  a  degree  of  consola- 
tion ;  as  was  also  that  very  gracious  promise,  re- 
corded in  the  2d  of  llosea,  '  I  will  give  her  the 
valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.''  When  he, 
ho  so  emphatically  expounded  the  scriptures  to 
his  disciples,  withdraws  his  spiritual  presence,  by 
which  he  promised  to  be  always  with  his  people, 
the  whole  bible  is  a  blank,  and  no  part  of  it  af- 
fords light  or  consolation  ;  but,  when  he  appears, 
the  wor^s  which  are  recorded  are  as  '  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver,'  '  and  as  nails  fastened 
in  a  sure  place,  by  the  master  of  assemblies,'  who 
teacheth  his  people  to  profit. 

29th.  Still  shut  out  of  the  scriptures;  and 
the  inward  exercise  of  my  mind  so  weak,  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible." 

Eighth  month  23d,  1783.  This  week  has 
passed  pretty  comfortably,  not  much  cause  for  con- 
'emnation  having  attended  ;  nevertheless  I  have 
fallen  short  in  respect  to  unnecessary  words  and 
thoughts.  '  When  we  neither  act,  speak,  nor 
think,  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  will,' 
this,  says  one,  is  'perfect  sanctifieation  ;'  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  our  high  and  holy  calling  in  Christ 

iS ;  who,  himself,  '  was  holy,  harmless,  uudc- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners.' " 

"Ninth  month  28th,  1783.  In  the  forenoon 
meeting,  various  presentations  and  sentiments  con- 
cerning religious  subjects  were  suggested  in  the 
early  part  of  the  meeting,  and  continued  nearly  to 
the  conclusion :  they  appeared  rather  the  progeny 
of  the  creaturely  cogitative  faculty,  than  to  arise 
from  a  superior  origin.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'  I  intend  this  not  so  much  in  respect 
to  what  may  be  offered  from  without,  as  what  pass- 
eth  within;  whatsoever  sentiments  and  presenta- 
tions promote  dissipation,  or  leave  the  mind  barely 
where  it  was  before,  are  hurtful,  or  at  least 
indifferent;  but  those  which  draw  the  mind  nearer 
to  God,  and  strengthen  an  inward  exercise  and 
travail  of  spirit  towards  him,  arc  good,  and  to  be 
eceived   with  thanksgiving.     Every  offering,  ex- 


hibited either  internally  or  ministerially,  is  to  be 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  the  everlasting  coveuant. 
But  as  ministerial  administrations,  offered  in  weak- 
ness and  child-like  simplicity,  may  possibly  be 
more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth,  than  some  which  may  more  nearly 
resemble  the  life  and  wisdom  of  truth,  we  ought 
to  be  very  jealous  over  ourselves  and  our  own  of- 
ferings, and  as  cautious  and  teuder  in  the  judging 
of  others,  or  what  may  be  offered  by  them;  as  it 
is  written,  '  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until 
the  Lord  come ;  who  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  heart ;  and  then  shall  every 
man  have  praise  of  God.'  When  George  Fox  was 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  to 
turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  many  illiterate 
persons,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  were  also 
sent  forth  with  him  to  labour  in  the  Lord's  har- 
vest-field, in  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  many 
labourers,  under  various  characters,  abundantly 
superior  to  them,  not  only  in  human  wisdom  and 
acquirements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  but  likewise  in  deep  experience  and 
heartfelt  religion,  who  became  jealous  of  them, 
whom  they  esteemed  no  people.  Thus  in  various 
dispensations  have  the  disciples  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour been  esteemed  as  the  off-scouring  of  the  peo- 
ple, aud  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  foolishness;  that 
by  the  things  which  are  despised,  and  are  not, 
might  be  brought  to  nought  the  things  which  are, 
'  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.'  lu 
the  exercise  of  a  public  ministry,  even  where  there 
is  a  degree  of  Tightness,  and  especially  where  those 
concerned  may  suppose  themselves  much  behind 
hand  in  the  work,  through  past  unfaithfulness, 
there  are  many  rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands,  on 
which  the  rightly-laden  vessel  may  be  shipwrecked 
and  suffer  loss ;  and  indeed  so  weighty  is  the 
work,  and  so  diversified  the  dangers,  that  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  all,  from  the  least  child  to  the 
most  experienced  minister,  to  unite  in  a  language 
formerly  uttered,  '  And  who  is  sufiicient  for  these 
things?'  In  the  afternoon  meeting,  neither  sun, 
moon,  nor  stars  were  discernible;  nevertheless, 
just  before  the  close,  a  cry  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  seemed  to  ascend  to  an  Almighty  helper,  who 
can  cause  light  to  arise  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
and  '  turn  the  shadow  of  death  iuto  the  morning.'  " 
"  Tenth  month  15th,  1783.  As  I  was  going  to 
the  week-day  meeting,  a  thought  passed  my  mind 
concerning  a  state  of  trembling,  which  I  esteemed 
to  be  only  casual ;  but  after  having  sat  some  lit- 
tle time  in  the  meeting,  the  matter  was  uuexpect- 
dly  renewed  in  my  remembrance,  with  such 
treugth  and  eulargement,  that,  comparatively, 
iiy  '  brook  became  a  river,'  with  a  pointing  to 
those  present ;  but  I  was  fearful  of  breaking  in, 
hastily,  upon  the  solemnity  which  seemed  to  attend 
in  silence;  lest,  instead  of  increasing,  I  should 
scatter;  and  lest  words,  instead  of  enriching, 
should  tend  to  poverty.  But  before  the  close  I 
dropt  a  few  sentences,  with  a  degree  of  liberty  and 
satisfaction. 

18lh.      The    days  of   darkness  will  overtake 
such  who  possess  their  souls  in  peace,  and  see  no 
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sorrow  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  witnesses 
of  this  unexceptionable  truth,  '  Man  is  born  unto 
trouble.'  When  the  Lord  '  cometh  up  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  will  invade  them  with  his  troops ;  the 
strong  shall  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a 
spark.'  One  with  whom  I  am  peculiarly  con- 
nected, who  has  been  in  the  possession  of  health 
and  affluence,  being  of  late  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  disease,  occasioned  the  preceding  re- 
marks." 

"  21st.  Having  reproved  a  beloved  friend  with 
asperity  for  a  supposed  error,  I  suffered  compunc- 
tion. 

"  22nd.  Three  short  testimonies  were  delivered 
in  the  week-day  meeting.  I  was  oppressed  under 
a  sense  of  iniquity.  'A  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear,'  was  the  language  of  one  formerly.  I  sat 
bitterly  bewailing  my  manifold  deviations  from  the 
path  of  peace.  There  is  a  woe  to  them  by  whom 
offences  come;  but  when  they  have  been  adminis- 
tered, it  is  certainly  a  duty  incumbent  to  acknow- 
ledge them,  and  to  seek  with  solicitude  for  a  real 
reconciliation  with  those,  whom  we  may  suppose 
have  been  offended.  In  this  respect  I  have  been 
pretty  uniformly  careful,  and  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  petulance  in  the  conference  of  yester- 
day, to  the  friend  concerned,  I  was  measurably  re- 
lieved. '  In  the  world,  said  our  blessed  Lord,  ye 
shall  have  trouble.'  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
send  peace  on  earth,  hut  rather  a  sword  in  the 
hearts  and  houses  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  regeneration,  and  to  till  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  But 
when  He  breaketh  the  yoke  of  their  burthen,  and 
taketh  to  himself  his  great  power,  and  reigneth.  He 
is  experienced  to  be  '  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;'  '  whose  dominion  is  from  ever 
lasting'  to  everlasting.  '  Even  so ;  Come,  Lord 
Jesus  ;'  come   quickly.     Amen  and   Ameu. 

"Eleventh  month  6th,  1783.  In  the  Park 
evening  meeting,  1  was  early  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  benefit  resulting  from  being  in- 
wardly gathered  to  Shiloh,  '  the  bright  and  the 
morning  star;'  who  beareth  witness  of  himself; 
'whose  witness  is  true,'  and  abundantly  more 
strong  than  all  the  prophetical  and  miraculous  at- 
testations of  his  coming  and  glory;  they  being 
proposed  to  unbelievers,  are  rejected  by  them  who 
continue  in  their  unbelief.  But  the  Spirit  is  an  un- 
deniable, soul-satisfying  and  self-demonstrative 
evidence,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  hath  suf- 
fered for  our  sins,  and  is  risen  again  for  our  justi- 
fication. And  thus,  '  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
greater,'  in  those  who  receive  hiiu  in  his  spiritual 
appearance,  as  the  light  of  the  world  and  life  of 
men.  These  truths  were  opened  in  my  mind  with 
clearness  and  demonstration,  without  the  least  ap 
pearance  of  their  being  intended  for  others." 

"  17th.  This  day  I  have  been  preserved  pretty 
quiet  and  comfortable  in  spirit,  and  clear  from 
speaking  unprofitably ;  a  great  favour ;  '  not  of 
works,  but  of  grace,'  which  teacheth  to  deny  al 
un<»odliness.  Oh  1  may  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  be 
daily  experienced;  '  that  instead  of  the  thorn,  may 
come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar,  the 
myrtle  tree ;'  '  and  that  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
may  be  sown  in  peace,'  as  a  testimony  to  that 
'  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,'  even  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  was 
'  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  '  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again.'  Being  lame,  and  the 
weather  wet,  I  was  much  within,  and  perused  the 
journal  of  our  deceased  Friend,  John  Church 
of  North  America.  I  had  read  it  when  it  was 
first  published;  but  on  a  fresh  investigation  of  th' 
contents,  I  was  impressed  with  a  savour  of  .=ome 
inward   experiences  therein  contained.     In   page 


222,  I  find  the  following  passage,  very  necessary 
to  be  noticed  by  all  who  may  have  any  concern  in 
a  public  ministry.  'In  attending  the  meetings  as 
they  came  in  course,  I  felt  a  gradual  opening  and 
strength  to  declare  those  things  which  before  had 
been  sealed  up;  being  now  made  sensible,  that 
every  vision  and  opening,  which  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  manifest  to  his  servants,  are  not  for 
immediate  utterance.  But  the  Lord,  who  gives 
judgment,  should  be  carefully  waited  upon  ;  who 
only  can  show,  by  the  manifestation  of  his  Ugh 
the  time  when.' " 

"  19th.  I  thought  of  leaving  off  my  diary,  but 
remembered  him,  '  who  against  hope,  believed  in 
hope.'  I  am  at  times  favoured  with  some  sensa- 
tions of  •  the  comforts  of  love,'  and  of  '  the  meek 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Christ:'  but,  alas,  they  are 
soon  suspended.  The  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  'saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode 
upon  him.'  He  was  not  only  our  propitiation,  but 
example ;  and  as  he  was,  so  ought  wo  to  be,  in 
this  present  world.  Nevertheless,  as  in  our  '  flesh 
there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'  I  am  persuaded 
those  visitations  of  divine  good  come  from  above, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  rather 
received  with  thanksgiving,  and  a  desire  after  the 
increase,  which  is  of  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 


mense  crop  daily  gathered,  or  the  wonderful  pr( 
ducing  power  of  the  trees.  Strange  as  it  may  a]| 
:'ar,  with  all  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  flood, 
hich  swept  away  and  destroyed  thousands  i 
trees,  burying,  also,  great  numbers,  and  haviL 
many  buried  by  drift-wood,  of  which  more  than  ; 
thousand  cords  swept  over  and  upon  them,  an. 
another  thousand  cords  of  peach-tree  firewood  wi^ 
be  made  from  the  broken  and  killed  trees;  y 
with  all  this  destruction,  the  crops  of  these  orchar(| 
will  far  exceed  any  former  crop.  And  this,  to  | 
with  another  singular  fact,  that  with  all  the  ene , 
gy  and  attention  possible,  and  with  about  seven! 
men,  the  fruit  often  ripens  faster  than  it  can  l, 
gathered,  so  much  so  that  more  than  ten  thousai 
bushels  will  be  lost  in  these  two  orchards  aloni 
In  connection  with  these  orchards  there  is  tli 
(Jroville  orchard,  where  about  thirty  men  a;! 
gathering  and  shipping  in  like  enormous  quanf 
ties.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  maj' 
nitude  of  the  business  of  these  fruit  orchards,  thai 
was  sent  from  them,  the  second  week  in  Augus 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  tons  of  peaches,  apricoi 
and  plums;  of  which  about  two  thirds  were  shij 
ped  to  Sacremento  and  San  Francisco.  We  spei 
some  time  in  going  through  these  orchards,  an; 
noticing  the  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the  trees.  I 
many  places  the  drift-sand  was  piled  up  from  tw| 
to  four  feet ;  but  where  the  wash  was  only  sand  rj 


njury  resulted  to  the  trees,  they  were  vigorous 
Viaor  Emniamtel  a7id  Alexandtr  Dumas. —  |  healthy.  But  where  the  deposit  was  a  soft  clay,  C; 
The  following  sketch  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  is  mj^gd  deposit,  the  trees  were  killed.  In  the  ei, 
from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Dumas: — "  Victor  ifj^Q  Q^ghard,  among  the  peaches,  nectarines,  peari 
Emmanuel,  who  looks  like  a  man  of  about  forty  ^^j  apples,  where  the  deposit  was  sand  alone,  tl^ 
years  of  age,  is  frank,  sincere,  vigorous,  temperate, 'trees  were  loaded  with  splendid  fruit— the  neoti, 
an  early  riser,  and  a  keen  sportsman  with  gun  and  j-ines  and  peaches,  enough  to  load  several  clippt 
dog.  He  bears  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day's  sboot- 1  gjjipg^  the  branches  breaking  down  with  the  frui 
ing  better  than  many  of  the  most  active  mountain-  j^jj^  t]jg  ground  covered  with  the  finest  nectarint, 
eers,  and  he  generally  starts  on  such  excursions  j  ^^  gygj.  saw. — California  Farmer . 
before  sunrise.     He  makes  a  very  light  breakfaast,  _____^^ 

piece  of  bread  and  a  slice  of  cold  meat,  | 

without  ;„     ,    ,, 
Early  Ir 


merely 

or  cheese,  which  he  eats  like  a  peasant 
sitting  at  table ;  but  he  always  makes  a  hearty 
dinner,  laying  aside  all  etiquette,  without  court  or 
chamberlains.  On  Sunday,  the  day  of  usual  re- 
ption  at  the  palace,  the  doors  are  thrown  open 
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and  what  they  Were  — Chtistiij 
Testimonies. 

(Continued  from  page  173.) 

Instances  are  on  record,  too,  of  the  punisbniei; 


at  eleven  o'clock,  and  anybody  who  feels  disposed  gf  g^rly  Friends  by  the  magistracy  for  inclosii. 
may  enter  till  three.  If  any  person  desires  a  pri-  !t|,eJr  burial-grounds,  among  which  may  be  na 
vate  audience,  he  must  apply  by  letter,  and  on  theirated  that  of  Edward  ^'ivers,  who  in  1665  wi 
morrow,  or  the  following  day,  he  will  surely  obtain  j^j^gQ  fr^,nj  his  business  by  order  of  the  lord-liei, 
it,  for  Victor  Emmanuel  opens  all  his  letters  him- ;  tenant  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  kept  in  co; 
self  Ifinemeut  two  years  and  seven   months.     Perhaj 

"  One  day,  when  out  shooting,  he  met  a  peas-  [there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  contend  with  thi, 
ant,  who,  on  seeing  the  king  bring  down  two  par- 'prejudices  which  are  the  fruits  of  early  teachin 
fridges,  right  and  left,  with  his  double  barrelled  .^^^j  the  results  of  priestly  influence;  and  it 
gun,  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  'you  shoot  well,ieagy  to  understand  how  the  iuclosure  of  groui 
you  do.'  '  It  was  not  amiss,  was  it?'  responded  ijur  the  purpose  of  sepulture  became  a  cause  of  c 
the  king.  'Perhaps  you  could  rid  me  of  afoxlfgngg  to  those  who,  apart  from  the  sacerdot 
which  steals  my  hens?'  'Host  willingly.'  '  If  j  question,  had  come  to  look  upon  such  inclosur 
you  do,  I  will  give  you  two  mutti,  (seventy  francs.')  •  '  '  .   .  ■        -i  — 

'  Agreed,'  said  the  king,  '  I  will  come  to-morrow 
morning  with  my  dog,  and  shoot  your  fox.'     Give 
your  hand  on   it,'  said   the   mau.     The  kio^j 
immediately  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  true  to 

hia  word,  went  the  next  morning,  found  the  fos,  jt,  our  early  Friends'persisted  in  the  course  th', 
and  shot  it.  'Thanks  for  that''  exclaimed  the  !h;,d  entered  upon.  Francis  Howgill,  one  oft; 
peasant ;  '  you  have  fairly  earned  your  two  mutti,  ijjjggt  explicit  writers  among  them  at  that  day,  ai 
and  here  they  are.'  The  king  took  them,  and  from  his  early  associations  and  pursuits,  one  oft 
said, 'this  ia  the  first  money  that  lever  earned.  ;i,est  informed  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  remarl 
Then  tossing  up  the  two  pieces  in  hia  baud,  he  !;„  reference  to  burial-grounds  and  burial  yard 
added,  'it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  money  one  has  ,«  .^hraham  was  the  first  that  we  read  of  that  ma 
fairly  gained.'  The  next  day,  in  exchange  for  the  |  ^^^  pi^gg  gf  burial  in  Hebron,  which  he  bought ,, 
two  mutti,  his  majesty  sent  a  dress,  necklace  and  Igphron  the  Hittite  for  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  a| 
ear-rings  for  the  peasant's  wife."  there  was  he  and  his  wife  buried,  and  this  was 

T/ifi  G;ra«  0/c/ja7Sr^aJ//b/-«?:a.— It  would! parish  yard,  neither  did  he  have  any  priest  ., 
be  impossible  ior  a  stranger  to  form  any  possible  j  clerk  that  we  read  of  to  receive  wages  and  le^ 
conception  of  the  extent  of  these  orchards,  the  im-  l&c,  for  ringing  a  boll  and  reading  or  saying  as.;: 


as  something  sacred,    and    appertaining   alone 
what  was  termed  the  "  church."  | 

Having,  however,  taken  their  stand  upon  tlj 
broad  priuciple  of  the  freeness  of  the  gospel,  aii 
the  consequent  liberty  in  all    things   pertaining 
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ice  over  the  body."  And  in  reference  to  the 
rioia  of  that  piece  of  absurdity,  called  consecra- 
wn  of  graveyards,  he  informs  us  that  "  Urbaiius, 
he  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  the  individual 
Ipho  first  ordained  churchyards  to  be  hallowed;" 
'nd  quoting  Gaudcnsius,  reminds  us  "that  of  old 
iime  they  did  bury  their  dead  in  their  own  ground, 
|?hich  custom  was  taken  away  by  Pope  Innocent 
in.,  who  prohibited  that  any  should  cause  them- 
'elves  to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground."  And 
coording  to  the  testimony  of  another  writer,  Hos- 
linius,  "  the  custom  of  being  buried  in  order  near 
ihe  church  at  last  became  so  superstitious  that  they 
udged  it  needful  even  for  their  salvation."  We 
annot  wonder  that  early  Friends,  having  adopted 
'.  purer  Christianity,  forsook  the  practices  which 
laving  their  root  in  Popery,  had  thus  spread 
jhrou"h  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
;,ad  obtained  sueh  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  them  the  question  of  sepulture  became 
Ine  of  simple  truth,  and  by  their  course  of  action 
jhey  restored  the  solemnity  of  that  most  eventful 
teriod  of  our  humanity,  the  passage  to  the  silent 
'rave.  With  Francis  Howgill  they  considered 
aat  "  churchyards"  in  which  to  bury  their  dead 
]  its  original  was  superstitious,  and  all  the  ring- 
]<r  and  singing,  and  the  reading  before  and  over 
ae  body,  as  idolatrous  and  superstitiou.i,  and 
berefore  to  be  avoided.  Thus  they  became  pre- 
ared  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  George  Fox,  "  That 
ill  Friends,  who  are  not  already  provided,  should 
iDsedily  procure  convenient  buryiug-places,  that 
lereby  a  testimony  may  stand  against  the  super- 
ilitious  idolizing  of  those  places  called  holy 
[round." 

'  We  see,  then,  that  what  we  are  now  pleased  to 
|ill  one  of  our  peculiarities,  was  in  reality  in  the 
yes  of  early  Friends  a  christian  testimony.  Let 
is  be  careful  that  in   the  change  of  expression  we 

0  not  sacrifice  anything  of  principle. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Society 
light  to  free  itself  from  all  participation  in  the 
jiperstition  which  clung  to  the  then  modes  of  se- 
blture,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  resort  was 
ad  to  the  interment  in  private  grounds,  and  that 
liany  families,  more  especially  in  rural  districts,  set 
Ipart  small  detached  plots  on  their  own  estates  as 
imily  burial-places.  Hence  we  find  scattered  up 
od  down  where  Friends  are  now  very  much  ex- 
nct  as  a  body,  small  detached  graveyards,  some 
uder  the  care  of  the  Society,  and  some  that  have 
jing  since  passed  into  other  hands,  but  which  lat- 
ir,  from  reverence  to  the  dead,  are  still  kept  in- 
'osed  and  unoccupied.  However  this  mode  of 
pulture  might  suit  a  nomade  state,  it  was  a  sal- 
';ary  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  di- 
tct  that  Friends  should  have  well-ordered  burial- 
Irounds  under  the  care  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
baes  of  sepulture ;  and  it  was  almost  a  natural 
pnsequence  that  with  this  regulation  they  would 
jscard  all  the  ceremonies  and  pomp  that  prevailed 

1  the  world.  Hence  we  find  it  recorded  by  their 
[storian  "  that  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  they 
lind  decency,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  all  pomp ; 
lid  the  wearing  of  mourning  is  not  approved  by 
iiem  ;  for  they  think  that  the  mourning  which  is 
jwful  may  be  shown  sufficiently  to  the  world  by  a 
|odest  and  grave  deportment."  This  severe  sim- 
licity,  which  extended  itself  to  the  very  grave's 
iouth,  in  the  absence  of  everything  like  orna- 
ent  on  the  receptacle  of  the  corpse,  was  indeed 
!  great  offence  to  the  customs  of  the  age.  It  called 
Irth  much  animadversion  from  the  world,  and 
'lused  no  small  amount  of  suflfering  to  those  who 
lopted  it — numerous  individuals  were  committed 
"  prison,  great  persecutions  were  endured,  and 
iuoh  pecuniary  loss  borne,  for  the  simple  act  of 


attending  the  mortal  remains  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  the  grave.  So  sweeping  at  times 
were  the  raids  upon  the  mourners  and  atteudersat 
funerals,  that  instances  are  recorded  where  large  i 
bodies  of  Friends  were  swept  away  at  once  to  | 
prison.  In  Somersetshire  in  1675,  thirty-two  per- 1 
sons  were  fined  for  being  at  a  funeral,  and  had  j 
cows,  corn  and  other  goods  taken  from  them  for 
penalties,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £82. 

So  offensive  to  the  public  mind  was  the  mode  of 
sepulture  adopted  by  Friends,  that  it  became  a 
proverb  of  reproach  "  that  the  newly-risen  So- 
ciety buried  its  members  like  dogs."  This  accu- 
sation was  not  likely  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of 
Friends,  and  accordingly  we  find  George  Fox,  over 
equal  to  an  emergency,  issuing  an  address  from 
the  press  under  the  title  of  Encouragenieiit  to  all 
to  Trust  ill  tke  Lord.  In  this  document  he  re- 
marks, "  You  see  what  entertainment  the  Lord  of 
Glory  had  when  he  came  into  the  world— a  man- 
ger instead  of  a  cradle  ;  and  when  he  went  out 
of  the  world,  the  Scripture  doth  not  say  that  he 
had  so  much  as  a  coffin.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
wrapped  his  body  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepul- 
chre in  a  garden.  .  .  .  And  all  you  that  say 
we  bury  like  dogs,  because  that  we  have  not  su- 
perstitious and  needless  things  upon  our  coffins 
and  a  white  and  black  cloth  with  escutcheons,  and 
do  not  go  in  black,  and  hang  scarfs  upon  our  hats, 
and  white  scarfs  over  our  shoulders,  and  gold 
rings,  and  have  sprigs  of  rosemary  in  our  hands, 
and  ring  bells — how  dare  you  say  that  we  bury  our 
people  like  dogs,  because  we  cannot  bury  them 
with  the  pomps  and  glory  of  the  world  ?  Whereas 
ye  do  not  read  that  Christ  the  Prince  of  Life,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  had  any  of  these  things,  neither 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  nor  when  he  went 
out  of  the  world  ;  and  refused  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  it  when  the  devil  tempted  him  with  it ;  .  .  . 
therefore  follow  not  the  pomps  and  glory  of  this 
world  at  your  children's  coming  into  the  world, 
nor  bring  them  up  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world  the  time  whiles  they  live,  nor  use  them  at 
going  forth  out  of  the  world  ;  but  follow  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  not  of  the  world,  who  is  your  Redeemer, 
your  Saviour,  your  Way,  your  Truth  and  Life, 
your  Bishop,  your  Shepherd,  your  Priest,  your 
Prophet — and  let  him  rule  in  your  hearts  by  faith, 
who  will  give  you  life  abundantly,  who  is  from 
above  and  not  from  below.  That  you  may  be  built 
upon  Him  the  living  rock,  and  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure.     Amen,  amen,  saith  my  soul." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  at  the  "  Sorghum  Convention,"  recently 
held  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  the  following  points 
were  brought  out :  1.  The  fact  was  certainly  es- 
tablished that  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  growing  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  the  Imphee  cane,  and  the 
Otaheitan,  in  this  latitude.  2.  That  the  successful 
manufacture  of  either  or  all  into  sirup  is  a  fixed 
fact.  3.  That  the  granulation  of  these  kinds  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  specimens  of  su- 
gar having  been  exhibited  at  the  Convention, 
proving  this.  4.  Taking  the  evidence  of — Corry, 
of  Indiana,  whom  wo  regard  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  business,  the  Otaheitan  will  granulate  and 
make  handsome  sugar  beyond  a  peradventure.  5. 
That  the  seed  from  the  Chinese  sugarcane — which 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  useless  except  for 
planting  purposes — can  be  employed  iu  feeding 
cattle,  hogs,  horses,  etc.,  and  also  can  be  success- 
fully manufactured  into  flour  which  makes  a  very 
toothsome  griddle  cake.  It  was  offered  iu  evi- 
dence, and  not  controverted,  that  an  acre  of  cane 
would  produce  forty  bushels  of  seed,  and  that  tkat 


product  was  equal  in  fattening  qualities  to  the 
.same  number  of  bushels  of  corn.  6.  I  hat  the 
juice  of  the  Chiocse  cauc,  and  doubtless  the  other 
qualities,  without  cooking,  can  be  fed  to  hogs,  cat- 
tle, and  horses  with  admirable  fattening  results; 
in  fact,  that  in  this  respect  an  acre  of  cane  is  equal 
to  two  or  three  of  corn.  This  last  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  and  should  challenge  the  attention 
of  stock  raisers.  7.  That  the  stalks,  leaves 
and  heads  will  make  an  excellent  quality  of  pa- 
per. This  fact  —  Smithett,  in  his  excellent  ad- 
dress, said  l^ad  long  been  known  and  practised 
upon  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other  cain 
growing  countries.  8.  That  the  hagassc,  which 
with  our  producers  has  been  deemed  useless — in 
fact,  a  positive  annoyance,  on  account  of  its  swift 
accumulation — can  be  made  to  yield  excellent  ma- 
nuring qualities,  and  can  also  be  prepared  as  a 
fuel,  to  the  saving  of  large  quantities  of  wood  and 
coal  in  the  season  of  sirup  boiling.  9.  The  con- 
vention classified  the  diffsrent  qualities  of  cane, 
which  has  never  heretofore  been  done,  into  three 
varieties  :  Chinese  sugar  cane,  Imphee  cane,  and 
Otaheitan.  10.  That  the  quality  of  sirup  manu- 
factured from  these  three  qualities  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  offered  in  the  market.  11.  That 
it  is  superior  for  refining  purposes.  18.  That  more 
than  2,000,000  gallons  (perhaps  3,000,000)  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
that  can  now  employ  the  farmer's  skill  and  ener- 
gies. These  facts  the  Rockford  convention  has 
pretty  surely  established,  and  therefore  in  its  re- 
sults it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ventions ever  held  iu  the  Northwest. 

For  "  The  Frien<l." 

Bnsiigs  and  Hemories. 

PROVIDENCE    GOVERNING. 
"He  doetb  accordiug  to  His  will." 

(Continued  from  pugo  190.) 

God  overruleth  all  things.  Darkness  may  come 
upon  the  prospects  of  his  dear  children; — a  gloom 
so  deep  that  they  know  not  how,  nor  in  which  di- 
rection to  take  another  step,  and  yet  if  they  cast 
not  away  their  faith, — in  the  Lord's  own  time 
darkness  will  be  made  light  before  them.  Every 
dispensation  is  intended  for  their  good.  Even  in 
earthly  things,  trials  often  prove  to  the  advantage 
of  the  christian,  and  they  always,  if  properly 
borne,  tend  te  his  furtherance  iu  his  spiritual 
journey,  to  his  more  full  preparation  for  that 
blessed  state,  where  the  tribulations  and  proba- 
tions of  life  being  ended,  his  spirit  shall  overflow 
with  grateful  adoration  and  praise. 

God  overruleth  all  things.  There  are  many  in- 
stances on  record,  in  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
has  evidently  directed  his  unreasoning  creatures  in 
acts  which  tended  to  the  preservation  of  his  im- 
mortal and  accountable  children.  How  contrary 
to  the  instincts  of  their  nature,  did  the  ravens  act 
when  with  diligence,  they  brought  from  day  to 
day,  to  the  poor  prophet  by  the  fast  diminishing 
brook,  that  portion  which  God  sent  for  his  suste- 
nance. The  lion,  which  directed  by  the  Lord's 
will,  slew  the  prophet  for  disobedience,  who  had 
been  sent  to  cry  out  against  the  altar  of  Jero- 
boam, manifested  that  ha  acted  not  through  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  nor  desire  of  slaughter,  for  he 
neither  disfigured  the  body,  which  he  remained  to 
protect,  nor°interfered  with  the  old  prophet  who 
came  to  give  it  a  burial.  The  great  fish  "  pre- 
pared" of  the  Lord  to  swallow  backsliding  Jonah, 
when  the  alloted  period  for  the  prophet's  captivity 
was  ended,  and  the  Lord  "  spake"  the  word  for  his 
release,  cast  him  forth  on  dry  land. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  pious  John 
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Fletcher,  then  of  Madeley,  England,  was  taking  a 
journey  on  horseback,  abridge  he  was  crossing  broke 
in.  The  forefeet  of  his  mare  went  through  to  the 
water,  but  Lcr  body  was  kept  up  by  the  portions 
of  the  bridge  still  adhering  together.  In  this  posi- 
tion she  lay  perfectly  still,  whilst  he  took  off  his 
bags,  containing  some  of  his  literary  labours,  the 
loss  of  which  would  have  seriously  inconvenienced 
him.  John  then  endeavoured  to  raise  her  up,  but 
apparently  under  Providential  ordering,  she  would 
not  make  any  effort  whilst  he  remained  on  any 
part  of  the  bridge.  The  moment^  however,  he 
passed  on  to  the  iirm  land,  she  began  to  struggle, 
when  the  bridge  lost  its  last  hold  on  the  abut- 
ments, and  with  her,  sank  into  the  rushing  river 
below.     There,  the  parts  separating,  she  was  en- 


Christian  he  had  better  mount  the  horse.  "  I  be- 
lieve" he  said,  "I  should  have  asked  you  to  get  on 
when  I  rode  by  you.  My  horse  never  acted  in 
this  way  before,  although  i  went  with  hiui  18  miles 
yesterday,  and  cine  to  day."  After  they  had 
travelled  together  for  a  time,  the  owner  of  the 
horse  asked  Christian  where  he  was  intending  to 
go  to.  Ou  learning  his  destination,  and  the  con- 
cern which  was  leading  him  there,  the  man  ex- 
claimed "  turely  the  Lord  must  have  a  hand  in 
this,  and  I  have  the  right  man;  I  started  from  home 
with  this  horse,  on  purpose  to  try  if  I  could  find 
a  minister  who  would  stay  amongst  us.  Finding 
none,  I  was  returning  home  disappointed."  Chris- 
tian's feet  were  very  sore  all  that  winter,  but  the 


I  kind  man  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  settle 
abled  to  extricate  herself,  and  swimming  to  land,  ment,  kept  him  at  his  house,  lending  him  a  horse 
she  came  of  her  own  accord  to  her  pious  master.  [  to  ride  to  their  meetings  as  they  occurred.  In  these 
Our  readers  may  recollect  the  case  of  the  wo-  [meetings,  Christian  was  often  sensible  of  the  Lord's 
man  Friend,  who  having  a  religious  concern  to  hold  presence,  enabling  him  to  labour  amongst  the  peo- 
a  public  meeting  in  Canada,  through  diffidence  [pie,  and  when  he  thought  his  duty  there  was  ac- 
endeavoured  to  evade  it,  and  came  down  to  the  St.  complishcd,  he  parted  with  the  flock  in  love.  The 
Lawrence  river  to  cross  in  the  ferry-boat.  Her  remembrance  of  his  sojourn  there,  was  a  great 
horse,   however,   would   not   enter   the   boat,  and  satisfaction    to    him    afterwards,  and    a    renewed 


after  a  long  struggle  with  him,  and  a  severer 
struggle  with  conviction  in  her  own  mind,  she  was 
conquered,  and  returned  to  town,  and  had  the 
meeting  appointed.  It  proved  satisfactory,  and 
the  next  day,  coming  to  the  river,  the  horse  en- 
tered the  boat  without  any  urging.  This  drew  the 
attention  of  the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  told  the 
woman  Friend  to  the  effect,  that  her  horse  knew 
that  her  business  in  Canada  was  now  done. 

During  the  year  1820,  when  C.  G.  Steinhofer 
was  in  America  without  his  family,  whilst  in  one 
of  our  western  towns,  in  the  winter  season,  he 
heard  of  a  community  of  religious  people,  about 
18  miles  from  the  place  he  was  in,  who,  for  some 
immoral  conduct  of  their  preacher,  had  dismissed 
him.  Immediately  he  felt  a  great  drawing  of] 
mind  to  visit  this  llock,  who  were  thus  without  an| 


cause  of  thankfulness  and  love  unto  Him,  who  had 
been  his  leader  and  feeder  from  his  youth.  The 
Lord  yet  leadeth  his  children  in  paths  which  they 
know  not ; — He  is  yet  the  Wonderful  Counsellor, 
— and  those  who  trust  in  him  in  living  faith,  he 
still  upholds  and  supports  in  every  trial,  and 
through  every  difficulty. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Having  received  instruction  in  reading  the  fol- 
lowing ou  the  government  of  the  temper,  and 
been  a  little  inspirited  to  persevere  in  application 
to  that  source  from  whence  alone  availing  help  is 
to  be  obtained,  I  felt  willing  to  copy  it,  with  a  hope 
that  it  may  strengthen  and  encourage  some  others 
also. 

"  The  most  direct  and  the  most  effectual  method 


earthly  shepherd.  The  pressure  on  Lis  mind  was|of  attaining  the  government  of  the  temper,  is  to 
so  great,  and  the  inward  call  to  prompt  obedience 
so  urgent,  that  although  there  was  a  great  depth  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  he  started  to  walk  to  the  set- 
tlement where  these  religious  people  lived.  As  he 
passed  on,  his  feet  became  very  sore,  and  so  blis- 
tered, that  before  he  had  travelled  half  way  to  the 
place  he  aimed  at,  he  felt  almost  totally  incapaci- 
tated for  walking,  and   not  being  able  to  comprc- 


seek  by  earnest  prayer  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  Distinguished  in  a  high  degree  has  been 
the  success  of  some  christians,  who,  have  com- 
bined persevering  prayer  with  persevering  effort,  to 
acquire  an  habitual  command  of  temper.  A  very 
remarkable  and  edifying  instance  of  this  success 
is  presented  to  our  view,  in  the  character  of  the 
eminently  holy  and  useful  John  Fletcher,  of  Mad- 


bend  how  he  eould  finish  the  journey,  felt  tempted  {eley.  '  He  was  meek,'  says  his  biographer,  'like 
to  doubt  whether  the  concern  he  had  felt  was  of  i  his  Master,  as  well  as  lowly  in  heart.  Not  that  he 
Divine  origin.  Whilst  musing  in  pain  and  sorrow-  j  ^^^  so  by  nature,  but  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
ful  doubt,  he  saw  a  man  following  along  the  road  jand  prone  to  anger  in  particular  ;  insomuch  that 
he  had  been  travelling,  riding  on  a  horse,  and  lead- 1  te  has  frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
ing  another  with  a  saddle  on  it.  Immediately  juight,  bathed  in  tears,  imploring  victory  over 
there  was  a  reanimation  of  his  drooping  faith,  and  I  his  own  spirit.  And  he  did  not  strive  in  vain, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  rightly  led,  believ-  |He  did  obtain  the  victory  in  a  very  eminent  do- 
ing that  the  Lord  had  sent  that  horse  for  him  to'g'''^c.  Yea,  so  thoroughly  had  grace  subdued  na- 
ride.     He  then  thought,  if  the  horse  is  for  me,  the[tu«r  so  fully  was  he  renewed  in  the   spirit   of  his 


man  will  ask  me  to  ride,  even  it  I  say  nothing. 
So  he  held  his  peace.  The  traveller  looked  at  him 
earnestly,  but  passed  by,  and  as  just  before,  the 
road  made  a  descent,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
At  this.  Christian  felt  a  reproof  in  himself,  remem- 
bering that  it  was  a  child's  duty  to  ask  for  what 
it  felt  to  be  needful.  He  passed  forward  how- 
ever, and  on  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  saw 
the  man  was  making  very  little  progress,  for  tbe 
horse  without  a  rider  was  holding  back,  and  stub- 
bornly resisting  all  forward  movement.  When  in 
his  struggling  with  him  the  rider  moved  back- 
ward, the  horse  became  gentle,  and  appeared  will- 
ing to  move  in  that  direction.  On  seeing  the  situa- 
tion of  things,  the  poor  foot-sore  traveller  endeav- 
oured to  hasten  towards  them,  and  the  man  ou  the 
horse  seeing  him  rode  back  to  meet  him.     He  told 


mind,  that  for  many  years  before  his  death,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  never  observed  by  any  one,  friend  or 
foe,  to  be  out  of  temper,  ou  any  provocation  what- 
ever.' 

The  testimony  that  Bishop  Burnet  bears  of 
Archbishop  Leighton  might  be  borne  of  him 
with  eijual  propriety :  'After  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Archbishop  for  many  years, 
and  after  being  with  him  by  night  and  by  day,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  public  and  in  private  ;  Imust 
say  I  never  heard  an  idle  word  drop  from  his  lips; 
I  never  saw  him  in  any  temper  in  which  I  myself 
would  not  have  wished  to  be  found  at  death.'  '" — 
Fro7n  Tract,  "  Tlie  Government  of  the   Temper. 


Telegraphic   communication  ivith  Europe. — 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  notwithstanding 


the  failure  of  their  attempt  a  few  years  ago,  ha^ 
not  abandoned  the  scheme  of  laying  a  cable  acro:i 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  still  agitating  the  mattd 
in  England,  and  with  encouraging  prospects  th; 
the  lunds  will  be  provided  for  another  trial,  in  whic  i 
profiting  by  the  experience  already  acquired, the' 
perseverance  will  be  crowned  with  success.  In  tl 
meantime  the  Russian  Government  has  engaged  i 
the  construction  of  a  line  eastward  from  St.  P.^ 
tersburg  to  the  sources  of  the  Amoor  River.  Tl 
entire  route  of  near  4000  miles  has  been  surveys 
and  a  large  portion  improved.     A  late  paper  says 

"  It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Ru 
sian  Government  to  prolong  the  telegraph  line  i' 
its  possessions  in  North  America,  via  the  Behrir 
Straits.  The  distance  to  that  strait  from  the  soure< 
of  the  Amoor  is  twenty- three  hundred  miles;  thenc' 
to  the  49th  parallel  is  nineteen  hundred  miles  fii:: 
ther ;  thence  to  San  Francisco  is  eight  hundre, 
miles  more.  It  is  regarded  as  manifest  that  tfc 
best  way  to  connect  our  country  by  telegraph  wit 
Europe  is  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Strait,  to  whic 
point  the  Russian  Government  will  extend  its  teh 
graphic  line.  This  narrow  body  of  water  may  b 
crossed  by  a  submerged  cable,  or  crossed  by  steame, 
in  summer  or  by  sledges  in  winter.  Its  line  of  lat ' 
tude  is  about  the  same  as  Archangel  in  Russia."  i 

The  line  in  operation  between  San  Francisco  an 
our  Atlantic  cities  appears  to  work  well  and  wit  I 
less  interruption  than  might  be  expected  in  a  rout 
of  3000  miles  so  large  a  portion  of  which  lie 
through  a  wilderness. 

Selected. 

"In  the  Day  of  Adversity  Consider." 
This  is  one  great  recommendation  of  afiiictior 
that  it  is  a  time  of  wiser  and  more  sober  thoughts 
time  of  the  returning  of  the  mind  inwards  an^' 
upwards.  A  high  place,  fulness  and  pleasure,  dra\ 
the  mind  more  outwards.  It  is  a  rare  thing  t 
find  much  retirement  unto  God,  much   humilit 

nd  brokenness  of  spirit,  true  purity  and  spiritu 

lity  of  heart,  in  the  afliuenoe  and  great  prosper! 
ties  of  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  carry 
very  full  cup  even,  an,d  to  digest  well  tbe  fatnes 
of  a  great  estate  and  a  great  place.  They  ar 
not  to  be  envied  who  have  them  :  even  though  the 
be  of  the  better  sort  of  men,  it  a  thousand  to  oni 
but  they  shall  be  losers  by  the  gains  and  advance 
meuts  of  this  world,  suffering  proportionally  grea 
abatements  of  ttieir  best  advantages  by  their  pros 
perity.     God   complains  thus  of  his  own  people 

I  spoke  to  them  in  their  prosperity  and  the; 
would  not  hear."  The  noises  of  coach-wheels,  c 
their  pleasures,  and    of  their  great   affairs,  so  fil 

heir  ears,  that  the  "  still,  small  voice''  whereii 
God  is,  cannot  be  heard.  I  will  bring  her  intotb 
wilderness,  and  then  I  will  speak  to  her  heart,  say 
God,  of  his  church  and  people. 

For  "  The  Friend.** 

AnneCamm,  in  her  dying  testimony  to  the  pro 
fessors  of  truth,  in  the  year  1705,  says:  "  Wall 
in  the  truth  and  keep  to  the  simplicity  thereol 
out  of  heights  and  exaltedness,  under  the  powe 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  which  they  will  be  mor 
and  more  crucified  to  the  world,  and  baptized  int 
Christ,  and  put  Him  on,  the  new  and  heavenl; 
mau,  in  whom  they  will  become  new  creatures,  an* 
enabled  to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  keep  to  the  uo 
ity  thereof  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  love,  whic 
the  god  of  the  world  is  still  laboring  to  break  ani 
dissolve.  I  have  seen  him  at  work  to  make 
breach  and  separation  amongst  Friends,  and  if  h 
prevail,  it  will  be  under  specious  pretences  of 
more  angelical  appearance  than  at  any  time  before 
and  will  be  a  bait,  taking  to  all   that   live   abov 
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le  cross  and  true  self-denial.  I  would  all  were 
:  amed  to  stand  their  ground  in  the  power  of  God 
'hicb  only  can  bruise  Satan,  and  preserve  out  of 
lis  subtle  baits  and  snares." — Pietij  Promoted^ 
\)l.  Ut,p.  324. 

i  For  "The  Friend." 

NINTH  CHAPTER  OF  NUMBERS. 
18th,  22ud  and  23rd  verses. 
'  18th.     "At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  chil- 
rcn  of  Israel  journeyed,  and   at  the  commandment  of 
he  Lord  they  pitched  :  as  long  as  the  cloud  abode  upon 
he  tabernacle  they  rested  in  their  tents." 
I  22nd.  "  Or  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or 
I  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  re 
laining  thereon,  the  children  of  Israel  abode  in  the: 
puts,  and  journeyed  not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up  they 
liurneyed." 

23d.  "  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  rested 
li  their  tents,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they 
Iiurueyed." 

From  hence  may  every  soul  instruction  gain. 
And  watch  the  guidance  of  paternal  love  ; 

When  the  cloud  rests,  within  our  tents  remain. 
And  journey  forward  as  it  may  remove. 

(Here  lies  our  safety,  here  our  strength's  renewed, 
I      To  wait  the  pointing  of  a  hand  divine, 
I  Whose  blest  direction  as  our  guide  pursued. 
All  self  command  will  teach  us  to  resign; 

I  Nor  murmur,  if  the  cloud  should  long  abide, 
'     Nor  move,  as  we,  impatient,  may  desire, 
'But  in  unerring  wisdom  still  confide, 
1     To  journey  on,  or  to  our  tents  retire. 

'Move,  as  it  moves,  and  in  its  restings,  rest, 

I     On  all  its  toliens  fix  a  steadfast  eye  ; 

[How  would  the  flock  in  all  their  steps  be  blest, 

\     Saved  from  their  foes,  andstrengthen'd  from  on  high, 

I  What  beauty  would  its  ranks  distinguished  wear, 
■     Still  in  their  tents,  or  marching  on  their  way, 
'As  the  unerring  Leader  should  appear, 
I     To  poiut  them  forward,  or  command  their  stay. 

:Zion  would  thus  in  all  her  glory  shine, 

i     Rise  from  the  dust,  in  ancient  power  arrayed, 

[And  God's  own  presence  in  its  life  Divine, 

the  sacred  cloud  would  be  displayed. 


For  "The Friend." 


THE   UNBREATHED   PRAYER. 
Mother,  the  sun  was  in  the  west. 

And  I  was  on  my  knee, 
A  holy  calmness  filled  my  breast, 

I  prayed  for  my  sire  and  thee. 

My  sister,  too,  was  on  my  heart. 

My  brother's  form  arose. 
As  I  watched  the  orb  of  day  depart 

And  sink  to  his  repose. 

But,  mother,  I  prayed  silently, 

1  felt  too  much  to  speak  ; 
Another's  words  seemed  cold  to  me. 

My  own  were  all  loo  weak. 

Say,  mother,  would  that  prayer  arise 
Unbreathed,  to  Heaven's  high  throne? 

Would  God  my  strong  emotions  prize? 
Say,  would  my  thoughts  be  known? 

Or  would  I  seem  a  mocker  there. 

As  speechlessly  I  knelt, — 
Unnoticed  the  deep  heart  of  prayer. 

That  in  my  bosom  dwelt? 

No,  no,  ray  child!  thy  heart  was  spread, 

A  book,  before  His  eye. 
And  better  than  thyself,  he  read 

The  meaning  of  each  sigh. 

Words  may  come  forth  in  eloquence. 
And  meet  the  world's  applause, 

But  yet  may  never  spring  from  thence, 
To  the  sky  which  o'er  us  glows. 

But  the  simplest  word,  or  look,  or  thought. 
That  from  the  heart  doth  rise. 

Like  incense  up  to  heaven  shall  float, 
A  welcome  sacrifice  I 


Review  of  the  Weather  for  First   month,  1863. 

The  first  five  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear; 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  nearly  half  an  inch  of 
rain  fell ;  the  7th  was  clear,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th,  there  was  a  light  fall  of  snow.  The 
next  three  days  were  cloudy,  with  heavy  rain  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  during  which  over  one 
inch  of  rain  fell.  From  the  12th  to  the  20th  in- 
clusive, there  were  but  three  clear  days,  and  the 
remaining  time  the  weather  was  cloudy,  with  some 
rain  on  the  15th  and  16th.  On  the  21st,  a  north 
east  rain  storm  set  in,  which  lasted  all  day,  and  in 
the  night  the  wind  blew  with  great  force  ;  on  the 
22nd,  it  was  still  showery,  but  about  noon  the  rain 
ceased,  the  weather,  however,  remained  dull  for  the 
next  three  days  ;  the  25th  was  clear,  but  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  was  foggy  and  warm,  and  the  wea- 
ther continued  cloudy  all  that  day,  and  the  next. 
There  was  some  rain  in  the  afternoon  of  the  latter. 
From  the  21st  to  the  27  th  inclusive,  the  thermome- 
ter was  not  below  34°  at  any  time,  which  was  ra- 
ther remarkable  for  so  long  a  time  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  On  the  28th  there  was  a  sdow  storm, 
which  lasted  all  day;  during  which,  about  five 
inches  of  snow  fell,  but  as  the  ground  was  soft  and 
wet,  it  did  not  make  good  sleighing ;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  some  snow  fell,  but  in  the  after- 
noon it  cleared  ofi';  the  30th  was  cloudy,  with  some 
snow  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
month  was  clear.  The  thermometer  was  highest 
at  noon  on  the  15th,  being  60°,  and  lowest  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  being  16°  ;  the  average  tem- 
perature for  the  month,  was  37i°.  The  amount 
of  rain  and  snow  water  during  the  month,  was  4.01 
inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 

Second  month  2nd,  1803. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Lewes  Castle— Isle  of  Wight. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

"  Lewes, ,  18G1. 

"  My  dear and . 

*  *     "  Our  dear  friends, ,  upon  whose 

kindness  we  have  no  claim  whatever,  but  that  of 
being  fellow  travellers  to  a  better  country,  and 
whose  warm,  genial  hospitality  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  a  sister  or  brother,  seem  daily 
devi.sing  some  plan  for  our  enjoyment,  while  in 
truth,  we  feel  we  need  no  greater,  than  that  of  their 
society  in  their  own  beautiful  home.  They  have 
taken  us  several  delightful  drives,  through  some  of 


the  finest  parts  of  the  country  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, over  these  charming  English  roads,  bordered 
by  luxuriant  flowery  hedges,  entwined  with  ivy 
and  woodbine,  &c.,  bearing  evidence  of  care  and 
cultivation,  very  superior  to  those  we  observed  on 
our  route  from  Liverpool  to  Loudon, — and  among 
some  of  the  pretty  neat  cottages  of  the  poor.  One 
of  these,  where  there  was  an  invalid,  we  visited; 
and  it  was  really  refreshing  to  observe  the  neat- 
ness which  was  all  about  the  dwelling,  as  well  in 
the  pretty  little  flower  garden  in  front,  as  within, 
where  everything  wore  the  ornament  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order  which  would  grace  an  elegant 
mansion ;  while  equally  so,  and  truly  instructive 
was  our  visit  to  the  patient  suiferer.  She  has  been 
blind  in  one  eye  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  sight  in  the  other,  and, 
depending  upon  the  use  of  her  needle  for  a  liveli- 
hood, it  is  of  course  a  source  of  great  affliction  to 
her;  though  we  felt  assured,  she  would  never  need 
kind  friends,  who  will  see  that  all  her  wants  are 
well  supplied.  After  leaving  this  humble  cottage, 
we  went  to  sec  the  village  church.  It  is  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  built  in  a  plain, 
substantial,  gothic  style,  of  flint  nodules,  which  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  chalk  hills,  and  which 
have  a  rich,  pretty  eficct ;  and  with  its  simple  spire, 
low-arched  door-way  and  windows,  looking  vener- 
able with  age,  surrounded  by  grand  old  elms, 
grass-grown  grave  yard,  with  grey  moss-covered 
tomb  stones,  it  is  a  model  of  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  kind.  Our  chief  object  in  going  there,  was 
to  see  a  marble  tablet,  placed  in  the  wall  by  di- 
rection of   Isaac  Peniugton's  wife,  in  memory  of 

her  first  husband,  named Springett;  bearing 

a  simple  loving  inscription,  giving  an  account  of 
their  marriage,  his  many  virtues,  and  early  death, 
in  his  23d  year. 

" This  morning  we  visited  the  beautiful 

ruins  of  Lewes  Castle,  which  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  for  his  daughter  Gundrada,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  within 
the  town,  but  on  a  high  steep  mound,  with  suflB- 
cient  trees  around  it,  to  prevent  its  desecration  by 
contact  with  other,  and  modern  buildings.  Tho 
donjon  keep,  or  entrance  tower,  standing  alone, 
some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  ruins,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  tho  huge 
stone-grooved  channel  whore  the  portcullis  rose 
and  fell,  is  almost  perfect.  We  pass  through  this 
by  a  fine  high  archway,  and  by  a  long  zig-zag 
path,  interrupted  by  several  flights  of  stone  steps, 
embowered  in  trees  and  ivy  the  whole  way,  we  at- 
tained the  summit  of  the  mound  or  hill  on  which 
the  towers  and  the  masonry  between  them  stand. 
The  walls,  which  are  immensely  thick,  are  built  of 
stone,  principally  brought  from  Normandy,  min- 
gled with  some  flints  from  the  neighbourhood.  A 
poor  family  lives  in  a  part  of  the  castle,  one  of 
whom,  conducted  us  up  a  narrow  winding  stair 
case — and  into  several  little  apartments  containing 
many  relics,  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  warlike, 
domestic,  and  religious,  which  had  been  from  time 
to  time  disinterred  in  the  neighbourhood — to  the 
top,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  turretcd  parapet  of 
four  or  five  feet  in  height.  This  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the 
pretty  town  of  Lewes  near  our  feet.  But  by  far 
the  most  absorbing  feature  being  that  immediately 
around  us,  it  was  with  difliculty  I  could  withdraw 
my  eye  from  its  mouldering  ivy-covered  walls  and 
towers.  Beautiful  is  ivy  any  where,  but  oh,  how 
beautiful  draping  such  a  ruin  as  this !  Nodding 
in  rich  clusters  over  the  parapet,  elegantly  entwin- 
ing itself  through  chinks,  and  round  the  narrow 
windows,  or  where  might  be  some  more  unsightly 
work  of  time,  thus  giving  freshness  and  grace  to 
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venerable  decay.  How  thrillingly  interesting  was 
this,  my  first  sight  of  a  ruined  castle !  From  its 
elevation  on  this  steep  high  mound,  surrounded  by 
fine  old  trees,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  encroached 
upon  by  modern  buildings ;  and  it  seems  to  be  re- 
vered by  the  people. 

" .     Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we 

have  been  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  Priory  attached 
to  the  castle,  distant  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
it,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Gundrada, 
and  was  for  a  long  time,  a  charge  of  great  interest 
to  her  and  her  husband,  a  Norman  knight,  named 
De  Warrenne.  The  monks  had  evidently  found 
their  lines  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  as  we 
could  yet  see  that  the  mouldering  walls  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  their  rich  domain,  en- 
closed beautiful  valleys,  descending  to  the  river 
Ouse,  and  gently  swelling  hills,  whose  broadest  sides 
lay  invitingly  to  the  south.  But  the  mandate  of 
Henry  Vlll.  against  the  monasteries,  was  eagerly 
carried  into  eflect  in  this  county,  and  this  noble 
creation  of  a  princess'  bounty  and  piety,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fanatical  zeal  and  cruelty  of  the 
English  populace.  Tradition  informs,  that  finding 
the  walls  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  the  rude 
force  at  the  command  of  the  ignorant  mob  that 
attacked  them,  more  skilful  engineers  were  sent  for 
from  London,  who  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
chapel  of  the  Abbey  and  rendering  the  cloisters  of 
the  monks  uninhabitable;  but  to  this  day  the  large 
extent  of  the  ivy  covered  ruins,  the  walls  enclosing 
the  park,  and  an  eminence  called  Mount  Calvary 
— on  which  the  monks  every  year  went  through  a 
drama  of  the  Cruci6xion — show  how  massive  and 
extensive  were  the  buildings  of  the  Priory,  and 
give  some  idea  of  the  limits  to  which  the  monkish 
brothers  restricted  themselves.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  an  underground  communication  with  the  cas- 
tle. Several  subterranean  passages  have  been  dis- 
covered not  many  years  since ;  one  of  which,  a 
very  narrow  one,  walled  and  arched,  we  explored, 
leading  to  a  little  circular  cell,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter;  for  what  purpose  de- 
signed it  is  diiEoult  to  determine,  it  having  no  light 
or  air  but  what  might  steal  along  the  passage. 
I'robably  it  was  used  as  an  oratory. 

"  When  the  monks  found  the  priory  would  be 
attacked,  they  removed  the  remains  of  Grundrada 
and  her  husband,  who  had  been  entombed  within 
its  walls,  and  buried  them,  no  one  knew  where  ; 
though  it  was  always  believed  they  were  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood.  The  stoue  slab  which 
had  covered  their  tomb,  having  their  names  in  full, 
and  a  pious  inscription  in  Latin,  speaking  of  her 
virtues,  &c.,  was  aiterwards  discovered,  and  taken 
Bome  twenty  miles  distant,  where  it  was  carefully 
preserved  as  a  relic.  A  few  years  ago,  when  they 
were  constructing  a  rail  road  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  was  carried  right  through  the  old  priory,  part  of 
the  ruins  of  which,  now  stand  on  each  side  the 
road.  When  the  workmen  were  cutting  into  the 
soil  the  inhabitants  were  intensely  interested.     Our 

friend, ,  gave  me  an   animated   description 

of  the  scenes  at  the   time,  and   the  feelings   that 

were  manifested.     Her  brother  and ,  were 

daily  on  the  spot,  with  deep  interest  watching  the 
operations  ;  while  many  ancient  relics,  household 
treasures  of  difi'erent  kinds,  were  being  disinterred. 
When  lo!  they  came  upon  two  leaden  cists — 
which  soon  being  cleared  of  the  chalky  clay,  i/i«»e,  in 
raised  letters,  were  the  names  'Gundrada,  daugh- 
ter of  William  I.' on  one,  and  'De  Warrenne,  hus- 
band of  Gundrada'  on  the  other!  They  were 
opened- — and  there  were  the  bones  carefully  gath- 
ered, and  placed  within  !  It  was  quite  an  exciting 
occasion  it  may  well  be  imagined.  We  next  walked 
to  the  church,  within  which  a  beautiful  little  chapel 


has  been  built — expressly  for  the  purpose  of  therein 
entombing  these  mouldering  remains — modelled 
after  the  same  style  of  graceful  gothio  architecture 
as  the  old  priory ;  where  we  saw  the  leaden  cists 
which  had  contained  these  relics  of  mortality,  and 
the  tomb  stone — with  their  names,  their  father's 
name,  William  I.,  and  the  Latin  inscription,  dis- 
tinctly carved  upon  it,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  so  carefully  preserved, — now  re- 
placed over  them.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cists  for  a  long  time,  so  that  all  who  desired  it, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  them,  and 
when  it  was  finally  determined  to  inter  them  in 
the  little  chapel,  they  were  once  more  disturbed 
from  their  rest  of  centuries,  and  removed  from 
their  late  receptacles,  that  the  latter  interesting 
testimonies  to  their  indentity  might  be  deposited 
where  they  could  be  seen,  if  desirable,  by  all  who 
visit  the  spot. 

"  Here  may  come  in  a  little  episode  I  so  often 
write  when  snatching  scraps  of  time,  and  am 
obliged  abruptly  to  break  oif,  that,  as  I  afterwards 
discover,  I  omit  some  things  I  wish  to  note.  Thus 
I  would  fain  send  you  a  glimpse  of  the  particu- 
larly pretty  spot,  where  we  were  situated  when  our 
interesting  and  enthusiastic  friend  gave  us  the  fore- 
going account.  We  were  sitting  in  their  charming 
summer-house,  which — tastefully  finished,  and  fur- 
nished, with  centre-table,  chairs,  &c., — circular  in 
form,  and  elegantly  draped  with  ivy,  having  three 
high  glazed  windows,  so  that,  when  inclined,  they 
can  sit  there  during  the  damp  as  well  as  dry 
weather,  still  having  it  cheerful  and  bright — stands 
on  a  high  grassy  mound,  commanding  from  its  dif- 
ferent windows,  through  vistas  between  the  noble 
trees,  views  on  the  one  side,  of  the  rich  distant  coun- 
try, bounded  by  the  undulatory  line  of  high  downs, 
and  of  their  own  rich  beautiful  grounds  on  the  other. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mound  is  a  fine  old  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, its  lower  branches  almost  sweeping  theground, 
with  dark  shaded  walks  beyond.  Underneath, 
within  its  stone  foundation,  is  a  grotto;  and  quite 
the  beau  ideal  of  my  youth,  of  such  delightful  cool 
appendages  to  a  gcutleman's  grounds ;  with  walls 
and  roof  closely  studded  and  glittering  with  shells 
and  mineralsof  differentkinds,  all  the  sisters'  own  ar- 
ranging— furnished  with  root  table  and  chairs, — fos- 
sils and  relics  all  in  keeping.  Fine  shrubbery,  hollies, 
and  other  trees  perfectly  embower  it  without;  ivy  is 
entwining  round,  and  peeping  in  at  the  low  door; 
and  rookeries  covered  with  rich  clustering  ferns, 
flowering  mosses  and  other  wildings  are  on  either 
side.  Adjoining  oue  of  these,  is  a  tasteful  rustic 
gate  made  of  intertwined  roots,  through  which  you 
pass  by  a  high  hedge  row  of  larch  and  other  trees, 
to  the  fields,  now  luxuriant  with  a  fine  growth  of 
tares;  a  beautiful  crop,  having  rich  clusters  of  dark 
purple  and  piuk  blossoms  resembling  the  sweet 
pea.  And  here,  the  sky-larks  are  pouring  forth 
their  sweet  melody — telling  to  their  loved  ones,  to 
the  air  all  around,  and  to  us,  how  happy  they  arc, 
and  how  lovely  it  is — '  now  when  the  gloaming 
comes,  low  in  the  heather  blooms,'  not  skyward, 
whither  away,  we  have  not  yet  seen  these  charming 
little  songsters ;  and  here,  how  sweet  it  is  to  stroll 
at  sunset,  alter  resting  for  awhile  in  the  summer- 
house  or  grotto,  from  a  ramble  around  the  walks 
of  the  beautiful  velvet  lawn,  with  its  parterres  of 
brilliant  flowers,  its  dense  copses  of  calmias,  hol- 
lies and  other  rich  evergreens,  and  fine  shade  trees. 

"Shanklin — Isle  of  Wight, , 

*  *  "  We  took  a  long  walk  this  morning  to 
the  charming  little  village  of  Bonchureh.  By 
pathways  over  cliflfa  near  the  sea,  through  almost 
every  variety  of  scenery,  not  including  mountains 
and  waterfalls.     Now,  we  are  in  a  path  exhibiting 


at  every  turn,  the  most  picturesque  village  beaut : 
that  the  imagination  of  a  poet  could  desire.  E;! 
quisite  green  lanes  between  luxuriant  high  hedge! 
not  trimmed  stiflly,  but  a  continued  bower  of  ha^' 
thorne  intertwined  with  woodbine  in  full  bloon; 
holly,  ivy,  and  splendid  clusters  of  the  tall  plumd 
of  ferns.  The  hedges  being  planted  on  low  bank' 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose,  the  elegant  little  pit; 
geraniums,  and  speed- well,  with  its  bright  bhi 
eyes,  starting  from  the  foot  run  up,  and  their  del' 
cate  hair-like  stems  twine  in  among  the  strongc 
plants,  thus  often  bedecking  their  lower  branchi' 
with  their  blue  and  pink  stars  in  the  greatest  pr 
fusion;  intermingled  with  a  white  blossom — a  vii' 
which  I  did  not  know — in  clusters  of  feathery  ligh . 
ness  to  the  very  top.  These  lanes  are  winding  amot' 
picturesque  thatched  cottages,  with  their  bonoete' 
roofs,  and  hooded  domers,  each  with  its  neat  litt 
garden  full  of  fine  flowers;  their  windows  too,  ai; 
tilled  with  fancy  geraniums,  calceolarias,  &c.  ¥>' 
chias  are  in  abundance:  one  of  the  varieties  wil 
scarlet  calyx  and  purple  corolla,  is  perfectly  hard 
here,  and  continuing  out  all  the  year,  some  ■ 
them  now  loaded  with  bloom,  are  almost  like  litt- 
trees,  with  three  or  four  trunks  several  inches  i 
diameter,  under  which  one  could  recline  and  fio' 
quite  a  comfortable  shade.  And  the  ivy,  where  | 
it  not '!  On  this  humble  dwelling  it  is  draping  i 
door,  on  that  it  is  curtaining  a  window,  there,  j 
has  wreathed  its  way  and  is  festooning  a  chin; 
ney,  and  on  this  again  it  is  thrown,  a  spleudii 
lealy  mantle  all  over  the  gable,  shooting  oc': 
clustering  branches  at  the  top — a  free  as  well  si 
a  viue.  I 

"And  now  we  mount  the  cliff  by  a  tortuoni 
and  as  inexpressibly  lovely  a  route  as  can  wei 
be  conceived ;  the  scene  before,  around, — where  cai 
oue  be  found  with  more  of  the  elements  of  enchan ! 
ing  beauty?  There  lies  this  gem  of  a  village- 
SUankliu — at  our  feet;  not  only  the  thatched  col 
tages,  which  appear  as  if  they  must  be  the  home' 
of  lowly  happiness— so  neat,  flowery,  and  we 
cared  for,  are  they — but  those  of  the  more  wealthj 
elegant,  but  moderate,  of  various  styles  of  tasteh; 
architecture,  among  beautiful  trees  and  garden  i 
overtopping  each  other,  at  various  elevations  on  tfc' 
hill  side.  Beyond,  the  richly  cultivated  countr' 
sweeps  away  with  its  groves  and  clumps  of  tree' 
until  bounded  by  the  undulating  line  of  high  chal 
hills,  which  stretching  towards  tlie  sea  on  ourrigh 
as  we  now  stand,  their  abrupt  white  cliffs  overhau 
it,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  From  these  the  shot 
curves  inward  towards  us,  like  the  Bay  of  Napld 
on  a  small  scale,  but  making  a  more  gracefuU ' 
waving  line,  judging  from  the  views  of  the  latter 
and  there  sleeps  the  sea,  the  lovely  tinted  scai 
blue,  violet,  bright  delicate  green,  all  glowing  at  of 
[time  in  waving  lines  and  softly  mingled  shadei 
j  Turn  we  and  go  over  the  cliffs  ;  first  on  the  land  sid 
!  Here  are  wild  flowery  knolls  and  dells  overhuD 
by  high  rooky  crags. — Onward  up,  looking  ovi 
1  tbe  cliff,  so  precipitous  it  is  hardly  safe  to  peep,  tl 
|1  reach  to  pluck  a  little  plume  from  a  feather 
cluster  of  white  flowers,  and  there,  right  under  i 
on  the  sea-shore,  safely  walled  in  on  the  sea  sid^: 
is  a  pretty  little  hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses  or  mor 
with  their  bright  gardens.  Onward  and  dowi 
over  kuoUs  and  through  dells  again,  and  we  entt 
at  each  turn  more  of  these  exquisite  hedgc-borderc- 
lanes,  by  thatched  cottages,  and  a  highly  pictui 
esque  ancient  little  church  and  grave-yard,  iut 
Bonchureh, — more  singularly  beautiful  than  eve 
Shanklin — nestling  among  rocks  and  hills,  carpete 
with  ivy ;  which  is  also  climbing  high  over  era; 
and  tall  trees,  some  of  which  meet  at  their  top 
forming  a  close  canopy  over  fine,  smooth  road 
whose  deep  shaded  grassy  or  rocky  sides,  or  lo 
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liossy  BtoDO  walls,  arc  begemmed  all  over  with  the 
iright  little  pink  stars  of  tLc  wild  geraniums. 

i  " .     This  morning  wo  took  another 

png  (leligLtful  ramble,  over  heights  commanding 
jiuch  more  extensive  views  than  those  of  yester- 
[ay,  and  of  similar  charming  character.  This 
^ternoon,  walked  to  Shauklin  Chine,  a  deep,  nar- 
|)W  cleft  in  the  high  bluU'  overlooking  the  sea ; 
^out  300  feet  in  height,  covered  with  shrubbery 
nd  ivy  throughout :  and  down  the  rocks  of  which, 
|hero,  near  the  base  of  the  two  opposite  sides, 
fey  approach  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  each 
jher,  there  falls  a  very  pretty  cascade.  It  is  ou 
JO  property  of  a  very  intelligent  old  man,  who, 
jwould  appear,  is  in  quite  moderate  circumstances, 
lit  who  keeps  the  whole  iu  very  nice  order,  remov- 
g  rubbish,  in  some  places  having  it  walled  up  to 
{ako  it  secure,  with  flights  of  steps  also  to  insure 
^•eatcr  safety,  thus  making  a  neat,  safo  pathway 
irougbouf,  for  which  care  he  is  willing  to  receive  i 
[lall  gratuity  from  visitors,  and  which  is  doubt 
ps,  cordially  awarded  by  all  who  go  there,  for  it  is 
j11  worthy  of  a  visit.  There  are  several  other 
lines  on  the  coast,  possessing  the  same  kind  of 
Id  beauty." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


repairing"'  that  maybe  done  to  the  damaged  osse 
ous  systems  of  the  hunian  family  under  these  cir 
cumstanees,  we  leave   to  the  imamnation  of  thi 
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Human  Bone  Growing. — It  has  been  demon- 
rated  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  great  hospital  at 
aris,  that  bone  can  be  reproduced  in  the  hum 
tstem  01)  an  extensive  scale.  The  periosteum,  iu 
iher  words  the  membrane  which  envelopes  the 
;Ue,  is  the  reproductive  agent.  In  eases  where 
jured  or  decayed  portions  of  the  osseus  sub- 
incc  can  be  removed,  and  this  peel  left  behind, 
fi  renewing  process  appears  to  be  as  certain  as 
e  growth  of  a  plant  from  a  seed.  M.  lilandin, 
io  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  extracted 
?  whole  of  a  carious  collar-bono  from  its  oxte- 
jir  covering,  and  eight  niontlis  afterward  the  pa- 
int «pon  whom  the  operation  had  been  performed 
[pcared  at  the  hospital  with  a  new  and  service- 
ile  collar-bone,  produced  by  the  aoiion  of  the 
ijrabrane  from  which  the  old  bone  had  been 
slled.  Nor  is  this  all.  Other  surgeons  have 
lusplanted  the  periosteum  from  one  living  body 
another,  and  bone  has  been  uniformly  the 
It  of  the  transplantation.  M.  Oilier  inserted 
ig  strips  of  this  fibrous  coating  under  the  skins 
a  number  of  subjects,  twisting  the  soft  slivers 
fiund  the  muscles  in  different  ways.  By  this 
fans  he  obtained  bones  of  a  great  variety  of 
ms— circles,  spiral,  figures  of  eight,  kc.  In 
ort,  it  seems  as  if  the  animal  system  u)ight  be 
jverted  into  a  regular  bone-factory,  if  only  sup- 
ed  with  enough  of  the  raw  material.  Within 
•ee  days  after  having  been  cut  off,  a  rag  of  trans- 
hUted  periosteum  becomes  bone.  Heretofore,  in 
'i  process  of  trepanning  the  skull,  surgeons  have 
lien  no  particular  pains  to  preserve  intact  the 
ramater  or  outer  menibrano  of  the  brain;  but 
Flourens,  the  distinguished  French  physiologist, 
i  proved  that  this  membrane  contains  the  osseous 
ment.  He  recently  took  a  portion  of  the  dura- 
.ter  of  one  animal,  and  put  it  under  the  skin  of 
other  of  the  same  species,  and  in  forty  days  it. 
I  become  a  small  bone.  Incredible  as  these 
jnomeua  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  they  are 
^ched  for  by  men  of  the  very  highest  scientific 
ainment,  who  have  verified  all  they  assert  by 
>ual  experiment.  We  have  only  space  for  a 
re  allusion  to  a  few  prominent  facts  connected 
h  the  new  discovery, — the  details  would  fill  vo- 
iles. The  various  practical  uses  to  which  this 
ighfinto  nature's  method  of  gruuiii;.'  botie  may 
applied,  an  unprofe.-.-ioiial  wiiler  eanuot  be  ex- 
ited to  enumerate.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
it  healthy  periosteum  will  produce  sound  bone. 


cither  IU  the  individual  to  which  it  belongs,  or  when  will  not  receive  tho  sanction  of  tho  legislature  yet 
inserted  by  way  of  graft  into  another  individual  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  tho  fluctuations 
of   the  same  genus.     The  amount  of  "thorough  of  party  policy,  there  are  often  those  entrusted  with 

tho  power  of  nltcnng  and  making  laws,  who  aro 
not  governed  by  tho  unalterable  principles  of  right; 
and  that  though  a  majority  of  the  citizens  may  bo 
opposed  to  such  a  wrong,  yet  there  aro  very  many 
strongly  prejudiced  against  tho  coloured  race,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  their  voices  may  prevail. 

Several  of  tho  free  States  have  given  sorrowful 
evidence  of  the  will,  on  tho  part  of  largo  portions 
of  their  citizens,  to  yield  to  this  inveterate  preju- 
dice,  and  so  to  shape  their  legislation,  as  to  exclude 
this  afUicted  people,  to  keep  those  of  them  already 
within  their  jurisdiction  in  a  state  of  degradation, 
and  without  the  enjoyment  of  many  of  what  wo 
consider  our  dearest  rights.  It  is  a  duty  there- 
fore for  those  among  us  who  wish  our  country  well, 
to  be  alive  to  this  subject,  and  to  stand  prepared  to 
do  whatever  may  bo  needful  to  preserve  tho  Stato 
of  Pennsylvania  from  so  disgraceful  a  blot. 

Similar  petitions,  and  petitions  to  remove  all 
coloured  persons  out  of  the  State,  wore  presented 
last  year  to  tho  legislature  of  Ohio,  which  being 
referred  to  the  "  Standing  Oommitteo  ou  Federal 
Relations,"  that  committee,  after  promising  that 
they  have  given  tho  subject  their  most  serious 
consideration,  with  a  desire  to  give  practical  effect 
to  tho  wishes  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Oom- 
wealth  from  almost  every  section,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  all  ela.sses  and  parties,"  makes  tho 
following  statement,  which,  humiliating  as  is  the 
acknowledgment,  wo  believe  may  also  be  truly  said 
respecting  the  feelings  and  views  of  very  many 
within  our  own  Stato. 

"  The  negro  race  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of 
Ohio,  as  a  class  to  be  kept  by  themselves ;  to  be  de- 
barred of  social  intercourse  with  the  whites;  to  bo 
deprived  of  all  advantages  which  they  cannot  en- 
joy in  common  with  their  own  class.  They  have 
always  been  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
this  State,  and  no  party  among  our  citizens  has 
ever  contemplated  that  they  should  bo  given  that 
right  of  citizenship  ;  and  for  aught  that  appears  to 
tho  contrary,  tho  coloured  man  in  Ohio  will  not, 
n  all  future  time  that  he  may  remain  an  inhabit- 


It  is  in  such  gentle  and  quiet  virtues  as  meek 
ness  and  forbearance  that  the  happiness  and  use 
fulness  of  life  consist,  far  more  than  brilliant 
eloquence,  in  splendid  talent  or  illustrious  deeds 
that  shall    send   tho  name    to    future   times.      It 

the  bubbling  spring  which  flows  gently  ;  the  lit- 
ilet  which  glides  through  the  meadow,  and 
runs  along  day  and  night  by  the  farm-house  that 
is  useful,  rather  than  the  swollen  flood  or  tho  roar- 
ing cataract.  Niagara  excites  our  wonder,  and  we 
stand  amazed  at  the  power  and  greatness  of  Uod 
there  as  "  he  pours  it  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
Hut  one  Niagaraisenough  for  a  continent  or  a  world, 
while  the  same  world  needs  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  silver  fountains  and  gently  flowing 
rivulets,  that  shall  water  every  farm  and  every 
meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  that  shall  flow  ou, 
every  day  and  every  night,  with  their  gentle  and 
quiet  beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our  lives.  It 
IS  not  by  great  deeds  only,  like  those  of  Howard— 
not  by  great  suffeiiiigsonly,  like  those  of  the  mar- 
tyrs—that  good  is  to  be  done ;  it  is  by  the  daily 
and  quiet  virtues  of  life — the  Christian  temper,  the 
meek  forbearance,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  in  the 
husband,  the  wife,  the  father,  the  mother,  thi 
brother,  the  sister,  tho  friend,  the  neighbor— that 
good  is  to  be  done,  and  in  this  all  may  bo  useful 


The  Hens  do  La7/.—"A  Constant  Reader' 
writes  : — "  I  have  twenty-one  hens,  good  layers, 
but  they  entirely  ceased  giving  eggs  in  the  latter 
j)art  of  summer.  Acting  upou  a  hint 
American  AgricuUi(rii,t,  ou  October  1st,  I  scut  to 
the  soap-fat-triers,  and  got  a  50  pound  cake  of 
scraps  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  placed  it  iu  a 
clean  corner  of  the  barn-yard.  Tho  hens,  though 
abundantly  supplied  with  grain,  pitched  into  the 
scrap  cake  as  eagerly  as  a  boy  would  into  a  pound 
cake,  though  they  found  it  hard  work  to  get  off 
mueh  of  thu  substance  until  after  a  rain  had  soaked 
it.  Two  weeks  after  tho  eggs  began  to  bo  dropped, 
and  now  how  they  do  lay  1  We  have  kept  no  ac- 
count, but  we  must  have  got  a  dozen  and  a  half  a 
day  lor  some  time,  as  we  have  consumed  all  we 
could  eat  in  the  family,  and  have  sold  a  surplus  of 
ten  dozen  at  the  rate  of  five  for  a  shilling,  or  .83^ 
which  I  enclose  hciewith  for  three  copies  of  the 
paper,  for  myself  and  two  friends,  as  named  bel 
i'he  eggs  eaten  at  home  more  than  paid  for  the 


meat  (not  yet  half  gone)  and  the  othe 
Lule  Faper. 


THE     FRIEND. 


SICtJONI)  MONTI 


Several  petitions  have  been  presented  in  the  Le 
gislaturc  of  this  State,  praying  that  an  addition 
be  made  to  the  Constitution,  or  that  a  law  may  be 
enacted  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  any  mulatto 
or  coloured  penson  into  Pennsylvania,  imposing 
banishment  on  any  free  coloured  person  coming 
into  the  State  after  the  passage  of  such  law  or  en- 
actment, and  the  rendition  of  any  slave  found 
within  its  limits.  These  petitions  have  been  re- 
ferred, iu  the  House,  to  the  judiciary  committee,  to 
report  thereon.  Although  nearly  all  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  beeugotup  within  one  county  (JJurki,) 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  measure 


may  remain 
ant  of  the  Stato,  attain  any  material  improvement 
'n  the  social  or  political  rights  over  that  he  now 
enjoys." 

At  the  time  tho  new  Constitution  for  tho  Stato 
of  Illinois  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  tho  peopio 
of  that  State,  three  propositions  relating  to  tho  ad- 
mission of  colored  persons  within  it,  and  the  rights 
they  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  if  admitted, 
were  likewise  referred  to  their  decision,  with  the 
following  results; 

For  their  exclusion  from  tho  State,  171,896 

Against  their  exclusion,  .         .  71,300 

Against  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  or 

office  to  them,  ....  211,0ao 
In  favor  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrago 

or  ofiice  to  them,  .  .  .  y.'>,01!» 

For  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent  them 

from  going  to  and  voting  in  the  State,  198,038 
Against  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent 

them  from  going  to  and  voting  in  tho 

State, 44,414 

^Vc  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidences  fre- 
quently given,  that  the  same  intolerant  spirit  which 
is  thus  shown  to  pervade  so  largo  a  class  in  each 
of  the  Stiitos  we  have  referred  to,  is  rifo  among 
great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  this  Stato  also, 
md  that  it  is  ever  and  anon  urging  them  to  talcu 
mea^ures  to  have  the  door  shut  against  every  poor 
black  seeking  to  find  a  home  upon  our  soil,  and 
to  subject  those  already  residing  among  us  to 
greater  indignities  aud  hardships. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


It  is  a  striking  exhibit  of  man's  inconsistency, 
that  so  many  are  loud  in  their  protestations  against 
the  sin  of  slavery,  and  in  attributing  the  dreadful 
war,  under  which  the  country  is  suflFering,  to  the 
vile  passions  developed  and  cherished  by  that  un- 
christian system,  while  they  show  themselves  to 
be  indulging  in  the  same  spirit  and  feelings  towards 
the  poor  blacks,  which  urge  the  slaveholder  to 
maintain  bis  course  ;  by  seeking  to  brand  them  as 
an  inferior  race,  refusing  to  accord  to  them  their 
rights  as  fellow-men,  and  using  their  power  to  de- 
bar them  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  low  condition  into  which  they  have  been 
sunk  by  the  long-continued  tyranny  of  the  impe- 
rious whites.  If  the  dreadful  crimes  of  the  slave 
system  at  the  South,  and  the  participation  in  it  by 
connivance,  at  the  North,  have  brought  upon  the 
nation  this  dire  rebellion  and  all  its  attendant 
evils,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  just  punishment 
of  a  righteous  and  offended  Creator  will  be  short- 
ened or  mitigated,  if  the  same  blinding  and  malig- 
nant spirit  is  allowed  to  keep  up  in  our  midst  con- 
tinued persecution  of  this  portion  of  his  children, 
and  to  assert  its  influence  in  our  legislative  halls, 
by  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  cruelly  unjust 
towards  the  poor  blacks,  and  inimical  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  whole  State? 

It  would  bo  thought  almost  slanderous  were  we 
to  say — and  we  do  not,  indeed,  believe  —  that 
knowledge  is  wanting  among  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  to  convince  them  of  the  iniquity  of 
such  measures ;  but  there  is  a  chronic  apathy  re- 
specting the  subject  on  the  part  of  very  many, 
which  induces  them  to  turn  away  from  it  alto- 
gether, or  to  withhold  the  efforts  tbey  should  make 
to  eradicate  the  unchristian  prejudice  against  color, 
and  to  prevent  the  increase,  or  rather  to  promote 
the  removal  of  the  bonds  which  have  so  long 
crushed  this  portion  of  our  fellow-men  to  the  earth. 
Id  the  state  of  public  society  which  has  for  many 
years  existed  in  our  country,  there  are  many 
brought  into  political  life,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
place  or  emolument,  are  not  ashamed  to  profit  by 
or  pander  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  and  vul 
gar  who  look  upon  the  poor  blacks  solely  in  the 
light  of  competitors,  or,  of  obstacles  to  their  own 
employment  and  more  lavish  remuneration  in  the 
different  branches  of  manual  labor.  We  must  eX' 
ercise  charity  in  judging  the  acts  of  such  as  these 
and  use  our  influence  to  prevent  their  ignorance 
from  working  harm  to  others,  trusting  to  time  and 
education  to  show  them  their  great  mistake,  and 
convince  them  that  their  interest  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  the  accession 
of  as  many  labourers  as  the  South  can  spare. 

In  a  representative  government,  like  ours,  the 
whole  community  is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  legislators ;  it  is  also  responsible  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  of  light,  liberty 
and  religious  knowledge  which  have  been  con 
ferred  upon  it ;  and  if  it  allows  measures  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  those  in  power,  which 
a  majority  of  its  members  knows  to  bo  contrary 
to  the  Divine  law  of  mercy  and  justice,  it  cannot 
rationally  expect  to  escape  the  chastisement  due 
to  its  crimes.  Our  country  has  been  greatly  fa- 
vored by  a  long  continued  enjoyment  of  rich  bles- 
sings from  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Providence,  let 
us  remember  his  declaration,  by  the  mouth  of  a 
prophet,  to  his  chosen  people  formerly,  "  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  your  iniquities." 


Foreign, 
English  coast  was 
nntl  20tli|  occasioiiiuf; 


SD.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

fens  from  Eiigliind  to  the  22nd  ult 


The 
lb  severe  gales  on  the  19ih 
asters  to  shipping.     The 


Yorkshire,  from  Australia,  had  arrived  with  $1,500,000 
gold.     Two   English  joint   stock    banks   had   been 
opened  in  Vienna.     The  Liverpool   markets  for  cotton 
and  breadstuflfi,  had  a  downward  tendency,  without  ma- 
terial change  in  qnotations.     Consols,  92J.     The  sub- 
irine  cable  between  Cagliari  and  Trapani,  200  miles 
length,  had  been  successfully  submerged. 
The  French   monthly  eastern  mail  on  the  20th,  took 
out  £340,000  sterling.     It  is  believed  that  the  remittan- 
es  required  for  the  French  Cochin  China  Expedition,  are 
large  and  continuous.     France  and  England  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  Government  the  concession  of  a 
considerable  piece  of  ground  at  Ningpo.     It  is  the  tongue 
of  laud  called  the  campo,  upon  which  all  the  European 
factories  are  situated. 

The  election  of  the  president  of  the  Greek  assembly 
is  to  take  place  on  the  I9th.     The  crown  had  been 
otfered  to  theDuke  of  Coburg.     Fears  were  entertained 
lest  the  present  crisis  should  lead  to  civil  war. 

Three  days  Later.— T:\ie  Paris    correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  says  he  has  reason  to  know  that  official 
nstructions  have  been  sent  by  the  French  Government 
to  Washington,  suggesting  that  Commissioners  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Federal    Government   and  the  Southern 
,  to  meet  on  neutral  ground,  and  confer  together, 
without  hostilities  being  suspended,  so  they  might  ad- 
lutual  concessions,  and  effect  a  reconciliation,  so 
ble  for  the  interests  of  the  world.     The  Paris  Pays 
says  : — "  We  believe  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  Gov- 
ment  of  the  Emperor  has  addressed  a  communication 
to  Washington,  proposing  a  means  of  arrangement  be- 
een  the  belligerents."     Letters  from  Paris    speak  of 
3  probability  of  an  animated   debate  taking  place  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  and   Mexico, 
nd  the  treatment  of  the  press,  in  which  considerable 
pposition  to  the  Mexican  war   will  be  shown.       The 
Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  member  of  the 
hambers  : — "  The  public  do  not  understand  the  thought 
hich  dictated  the  Mexican  expedition  to  me.     It  will 
3  judged  later  by  the  results,  and  every  one  will  see 
lat  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  glorious  acts  of 
y  reign."     A  reinforcement  of  6000  additional  French 
troops  hns  been  ordered  to  Mexico. 

The  British  consul  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  writing  to 
his  Government  in  the  Eleventh  month  last,  estimates 
the  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  South  at  that  time,  to  be 
four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  bales.  The  consul  at 
Savannah,  writing  a  month  later,  estimates  it  at  not  over 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales. 

The  Bremen  Gazelle  announces  the  acceptance,  by  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  of  the  throne  of  Greece,  on  condition 
that  the  house  of  Bavaria  renounces  its  rights.  It  is 
said  that  Russia  protests  against  the  Duke,  on  account 
of  his  relationship  to  the  English  royal  family. 

United  States. — The  I'alent  Office. — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shows  that  5038 
applications  for  patents  were  made  during  1862,  and  that 
3521  were  granted  ;  caveats  filed,  824  ;  applications  for 
extension  41  ;  patents  extended  22  ;  patents  expired  648. 
All  except  83  of  the  patents  granted  were  issued  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  $153,818  were  received  for 
patents,  re-issues,  cfec,  §11,081  for  copies,  and 
cording  expenses  were  $182,800. 

Pennsylvania.— The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  shows  that  682,182 
children  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  schools.  Thi 
cost  of  the  system  in  the  last  year  was  $2,778,505.  Th< 
number  of  school  districts  outside  of  Philadelphia  is 
1808,  and  the  number  of  teachers  is  14,380. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com 
pany,  states  the  total  earnings  of  the  road  during  the 
last"  fiscal  year  to  have  been  $10,304,291.  The  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  road,  loss 
on  the  canals,  &c.,  were  $4,806,608. 

Philadelphia.— ^otinWiy  last  week,  312. 
Termessec. — Eight  hundred  Federal  troops  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  were  attacked  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  a  rebel  force 
of  4000  men.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
1,'!5  killed,  and  300  taken  prisoners.  Twelve  of  the  U. 
S.  troops  were  killed,  and  30  wounded.  Several  small 
engagements  were  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Murfreesboro.  In  one  of  them,  about  300  rebels  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  divisions  of  the  rebel  army  were 
recently  at  Shelbyville,  and  others  were  between  Shelby- 
viUe  and  TuUahoma.  The  rebels  were  making  great  ex- 
ertions to  fill  their  ranks  by  conscription.  Many  of  th( 
inhabitants  had  fled  from  their  homes  in  Bedford  anc 
Murray  counties,  to  avoid  being  forced  into  the  rebe 
armv, 

Mississippi. — The  accounts  from  the  vicinity  of  Vicks 
burg,  represent  that  the  place  will  be  probably  besiegei 
by  a  large  land  and  naval  force.  A  land  force  is  now 
opposite  Vicksburg  in  Louisiana,  which,  in  conjunction 


with  the  U.  S.  gunboats,  cuts  off  the  rebel  communic 
tion  with  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  canal  pr' 
ject  has   been  fully  adopted,  and  a  large  force  will  '! 

mployed  upon   the  work,  by  night  as  well   as   by  da! 

intil  it  is  completed.  It  is  found  that  the  new  chann' 
must  be  wholly  cut  to  the  required  width  and  depth,], 
reliance  being  placed  on  the  action  of  the  water  in  was: ' 
■  g  it  out.  The  U.  S.  Iron  clad  steamer.  Queen  of  tl| 
West,  recently  ran  by  the  rebel  batteries  at  Vicksbur' 
without  any  material  injury.  The  rebel  force  at  th,  ■ 
place  is  supposed  to  be  about  60,000  men.  ' 

South  Carolina.— Oa  the  31st  ult.,  before  day-lig'; 
two  rebel  rams  from  Charleston,  attacked  the  U.  S.  gu 
boat  Mercidita,  which  lay  off  the  South  channel,  aboi 
five  miles  from  Fort  Sumpter.  The  intention  in  makii 
the  attack,  was  prob.ably  to  recapture  the  Princess  Roya 

fhich,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  had  been  run  agrouui 

nd  was  still  unable  to  leave  the  harbour.  The  .Merc 
dita,  and  also  the  Keystone  State,  which  came  to  hi 
assistance,  were  severely  damaged  by  the  rebel  ram ! 
and  about  50  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  tw'  j 
vessels.  On  the  approach  of  other  ships  belonging  t 
the  blockading  squadron,  the  rebel  steamers  returned  t' 
Charleston.  The  Princess  Royal,  with  a  cargo  value'  i 
at  5;i,000,000  has  since  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Tt' 
Mercidita  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  and  the  officers  an' 

■  were  paroled  as  prisoners  of  war.  She  was  aftei  | 
wards  recaptured,  and  taken  to  Port  Royal  for  repairs  j 
Louisiana  and  Texas. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  2n{ 
?t.  No  attack  had  then  been  made  on  Port  Hudsoi; 
Gen.  Magruder,  of  the  rebel  army,  had  proclaimed  tl; 
port  of  Galveston  open  to  commerce;  but  Commodoi' 
Bell,  U.  S.  Navy,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  20th, dci  | 

laring  Galveston,  Sabine  Pass,  and  the  whole  coast  (' 
Texas  still  under  actual  blockade,  and  warning  all  ve.'i 
sels  from  attempting  to  enter,  under  penalty  of  captur  I  | 
An  expedition  from  the  Magruder  fleet,  on  the  21st  ult; 

aptured   the   U.   S.  brig  Morning  Light,  and   anothti 

essel,  off  Sabine  Pass.  ! 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotatioij 

n  the  9th  inst.  New  York. — Specie  in  the  New  Yorl 
banks,  §38,243,839.     Gold,  55  a  56  premium.     Foreig: 

xchange,  170  a  172.  U.  S.  6's,  1881,  94J  ;  7-30  Trenj 
sury  notes,  102J.  The  import  trade  has  latterly  falle i 
off.  The  imports  of  last  week  amounting  to  only  $2  . 
041,319.  The  first  cargo  of  teas  direct  from  Japan,  a  j 
rived  at  this  port  a  few  days  since.  The  tea  resembM 
the  finest  green  of  China.  Speculation  in  real  estate  , 
active,  and  large  sales  of  property  have  been  made  n 
cently,  at  prices  as  high  as  those  obtained  previous  )' 
the  war.  Uplands  cotton,  90  cts  ;  Western  wheat,  Sl.( 
a  Sl-72;  Spring  wheal,  $1.37  a  $1.39;  rye,  $1.05 1 
$1.10  ;  mixed  western  corn,  92j  cts.  a  94i  cts.  Philadei 
phia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.50 ;  extra,  $7.25  a$7.50 1'pri"! 
red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.73  ;  white,  $1.80  ;  rye,  97  cts.  8  !J 
cts.;  new  yellow  corn.  88  cts.  a  90  cts.;  oats,  62  cts. 
64  cts.  ;   clover   seed,   $7.00   a   $7.37;    timothy,  $2.7' 

Cincmnali.— Floor,  $C.10  a  $6.20.  Gold,  53  per  cei 
premium. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Amos  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  from  V^ 
C.  Cope,  for  Ewd.  Y.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36,  and  fi, 
Alex.  L.  M'Grew,  111.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36  ;  from  Aar( 
Frame,  lo.,  $2  to  No.  27,  vol.  36  ;  from  Jno.  E.  She) 
pard,  N.  J.,  per  H.  C.  W.,  $6,  vols.  35,  36  and  37.         I 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING   SCHOOL.  I 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  thescho 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  on  Seventh  day  the  14th  I 
Second  montli,  and  attend  the  examination  on  Secoif 

id  Third  days  following. 

Joel  Evans,  Ckrk. 

Second  month  4th,  1863. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committe' 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Se 
enth  day  afternoon,  the  14th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trail 
that  leave  the  city  at  two  and  four  o'clock. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (XWENTV-TUIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHi/ 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JosuuaH.  Wortbini 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clc 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.    U.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvau 
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From  "The  British  Friond." 

rlj  Friends,  and  what  they  Were  — Christian 
Testimonies. 

(Continued  from  page  IS".) 

The  exposition  of  the  practices  of  (he  Society 
regard  to  burials  and  mourning  habits,  &c.,  is 
:haps  nowhere  more  simply  and  truly  set  forth 
in  in  that  most  admirable  preface  to  the  life  of 
orge  Pox,  written  by  William  Penn, — a  preface 
.t  will  remain  as  a  testimonial  of  the  affection, 

talent,  the  sincerity,  and  friendship  of  one  who 
ed  the  departed  with  a  love  akin  to  that  which 
lathan  displayed  for  David.     "  If  the  body  of 

deceased,"  says  William  Penn,  in  1709,  "  be 
ir  any  public  meeting  place,  it  is  usually  carried 
[her  for  the  more  convenient  reception  of  those 
t  accompany  it  to  the  ground  they  bury  in  ;  and 
0  falls  out,  sometimes,  that  while  the  meeting 
jathering  for  the  burial,  some  or  other  have  a 
rd  of  exhortation  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
re  mot  together  ;  after  which  the  body  is  borne 
ly  by  youug  men,  or  those  that  are  of  the 
ghbourhood,  or  that  were  most  of  the  intimacy 
he  deceased  party ;  the  corpse  beiyig  in  a  ])luin 


any  distinction  of  habit  or  otherwise,  as  marks  or 
tokensof  mourning  for  thedead."  So  again  in  1784: 
and  in  1782,  whilst  renewing  its  advice,  it  presses 
upon  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers  in  particular 
to  tenderly  advise  against  any  such  conformity  to 
the  world,  in  wearing  mourning  habits,  reminding 
them  that  against  these  customs  the  Society  has 
ever  had  a  well-known  testimony. 

If  any  one  of  our  testimonies  is  clear  as  to  the 
views  of  early  Friends,  I  think  this  testimony  is 
one.  It  may  be  called  a  peculiarity ;  but  it  is 
based  on  christian  simplicity  and  christian  truth- 
fulness, and  however  we  may  seek  to  designate  it, 
it  is  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  our  christian 
testimonies.  We  are  often  reminded  of  "  the 
beautiful  burial-service  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  pathos  of  its 
language,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  diction  ;  but  far 
more  touching  is  the  silent  eloquence  of  grief  amid 
the  solemn  pause  over  the  open  graves  of  our 
relatives  and  friends,  in  which  language  is  too 
feeble  to  convey  the  depths  of  our  feelings,  and 
sorrow  too  deep  to  be  expressed  in  words.  And 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  touching  simplicity 
-'-■-'   early  Friends  thought  fit  to  adopt,  had   far 


In,  without  a 


)ty  covering  or  jurnuure  upon  it. 


the  ground  they  pause  some  time  before  they 
the  body  into  the  grave,  that  if  any  one  there 
uld  have  anything  on  them  to  exhort  the  people, 
y  may  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  rtla- 
18  may  the  more  retiredly  and  solemnly  take 
ir  last  leave  of  the  corpse  of  their  departed 
Ired,  and  the  spectators  have  a  sense  of  mor- 
ty  by  the  occasion  then  given  them,  to  reflect 
their  own  latter  end.  Otherwise  they  have  no 
rites  or  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  neither 
the  kindred  of  the  deceased  ever  wear  mourn- 
— they  look  upon  it  as  a  worldly  ceremony  and 
ie  of  pomp,  and  that  what  mourning  is  lit  for  a 
istian  to  have,  at  the  departure  of  a  beloved 
.tive  or  friend,  should  be  worn  in  the  mind, 
eh  is  alooe  sensible  of  the  loss  ;  and  the  love 
?  have  to  tbem,  and  remembrance  of  them,  to 
outwardly  expressed  by  a  respect  to  their  ad- 
,  and  care  of  those  they  have  left  behind  them, 
their  love  of  that  they  loved." 
ionsonant  with  this  view  of  the  question  as 
ressed  by  our  early  Friends,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
has  from  time  to  lime  issued  its  advice  to  its 
abers  on  the  subject.  In  1717  it  counsels 
Society,  "  iu  accordance  with  the  primitive 
plicity  of  Friends,  not  to  imitate  the  world  in 


wh 

more  attraction  for  theni  than  the  oft-repeated 
ritual  of  a  church,  which  was.  alike  bestowed  on 
all  who  acknowledged  its  rule.  "  Earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  has  often  conveyed 

solemn  lesson  to  those  who  stood  around  the 
grave  of  a  departed  and  beloved  friend  or  rela- 
tive ;  but  there  must  have  boon  many  seasons,  and 
there  must  yet  be  many  seasons,  when  the  reflect- 
ing christian  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  almost 
open  profanity  with  which  the  words  of  the  ritual, 
"  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life,"  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
departed  spirits  of  those  whose  remains  they  folio 
to  the  grave.  Often  as  I  reflect  on  this  portion  of 
the  ritual  of  a  state  church,  am  I  reminded  of  the 
language  of  one  of  our  early  Friends,  ^ 
1679,  thus  expressed  himself:  "Is  it  not  a  sore 
evil  to  conclude  so  directly  against  Christ's  own 
words,  who  saith,  John  v.  20,  that  some  (not  all) 
shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
some  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  The  true 
spiritual  man,  the  true  Christian,  who 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  se 
judges  them,  and  avoids  th 

There  remains  now  but  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  memorials  of  the  dead.  If 
the  early  Friends  were  thus  particular,  as  we  have 
sweeping  away  everything  that  tended  to 
lead  the  mind  to  rest  itself  in  vain  ceremonies  in 
relation  to  the  mere  relics  of  mortality,  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  it  would  overlook  anything  which 
might  help  to  keep  alive  that  which  it  had°so  stre- 
nuously endeavoured  to  lay  low.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful simplicity  in  the  course  pursued  by  early 
Friends,  which  runs  through  all  they  undertook"; 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  every  one  ot 
their  testimonies  is  in  unison  with  the  other,  con- 
stituting one  harmonious  whole.  JNVither  is  it  com- 
patible to  break  the  chain  without  endangering  the 

truction  of  the  whole.     ^Vith  regard  to  memo- 
rials of  the  dead,  I  know  that  there  are  here  and 


new 
fill  these  things,  and 


there  solitary  instances  of  monumental  stones  to 
the  memory  of  deceased  Friends.  But,  I  believe, 
that  throughout  the  early  period  of  the  Society  they 
will  be  found  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  date 
from  a  period  when  the  Society  was  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  when  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Society  were  neither  settled  nor  uni- 
form. Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  so  early 
as  1706  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  it  gave  forth  in  its  legislative 
capacity  a  rule  on  which  the  various  meetings 
hould  act.  And  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Yearly  JNIeeting  must  have  been 
very  decided  and  strong  indeed  to  cause  it  to  issue 
such  a  document  as  was  then  circulated  throughout 
the  body.  "  This  meeting,"  it  says,  "  doth  give  it 
as  their  judgment,  that  it  is  wrong  and  of  evil 
tendency  to  have  any  grave  or  tomb  stones,  or 
monuments,  placed  at  or  over  any  grave  in  any  of 
our  burying-grounds;  and  that  those  monuments, 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  which  are  already  set  in 
the  burying-grounds  of  Friends,  should  be  re- 
moved, and  no  new  ones  erected.  And  if  any 
Friend  opposes  this  sense  and  direction,  he  or  she 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  advice,  strong 
as  it  is,  did  not  come  to  be  generally  acted  upon. 
Possibly  there  was  a  lingering  feeling  towards 
those  things,  which  so  tenderly  touch  the  affec- 
tionate part  within  us.  There  is  a  natural  tend- 
ncy  to  cherish  the  memory  of  departed  friends, 
and  the  eyes  love  to  see  some  token  of  those  who 
once  were  so  closely  our  companions  in  life  and  so 
fondly  beloved.  We  know  it  in  the  preservation  of 
various  little  remembrances  at  home, — little  fa- 
vourite articles  of  the  lost  ones,  which  we  treasure 
up  and  cherish  as  memorials  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
sacred  feeling,  but  it  is  one,  if  not  held  in  check 
by  our  better  judgment,  entailing  upon  us  an  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  akin  to  a  murmuring  spirit,  and 
may  lead  us  into  superstitious  observances  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  antagonism  inconsistent  with  our 
duties  as  christians  on  the  other.  It  was  wise, 
then,  on  the  part  of  early  Friends,  to  cut  off  all 
outward  tendency  to  bestow  upon  the  memory  of 
the  departed  a  needless  and  uncalled-for  recoUec- 
tiou.  In  1 7 1  y  the  Yearly  Meeting  again  addressed 
its  members  on  the  subject;  and  in  1742  American 
Friends,  among  whom  the  practice  of  erecting  me- 
tuorials  to  the  dead  had  also  spread,  were  coun- 
selled in  words  to  this  import:  "Although  this 
meeting  early  signified  their  full  disapprobation  of 
the  vain  and  superstitious  custom  of  erecting  monu- 
ments of  any  kind  iu  memory  of  the  dead,  on  or 
near  their  graves,  yet,  with  concern,  we  have  been 
informed  that  marks  of  this  sort  have  been  placed 
in  our  graveyards  by  some  professing  with  us.  It 
,  therefore,  recommended  to  overseers  and  con- 
cerned Friends,  to  admonish  the  relations  of  such 
deceased  persons,  speedily  to  remove  these  offensive 
distinctions,  as  inconsistent  with  the  plainness  of 
our  principles  and  practices  ;  and  seriously  caution 
them  strictly  to  examine  what  spirit  they  are  of, 
ho  can  thus  act  contrary  to  and  oppose  the  de- 
clared sense  of  the  body,  both  in   Great  Britain 
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characterization  of  a  rule  based  on  principle  w, 
looking  to  general  melioration,)  closed  it  as  a  c^  | 
pot  and  a  chief  pillar  of  the  most  powerful  coil 
spiracy  ever  formed  against  the  rights  of  man  ati 
the  upward  progress  of  the  race  in  freedot' 
knowledge,  and  consequent  virtue  and  happiness,  i 

The  reign  of  Nicholas,  which  succeeded,  wr 
but  the  continuation,  through  a  quarter  of  a  cei, 
tury,  of  the  sterner  and  darker  features  of  the  poIi( ' 
of  his  elder  brother;  with  this  difference,  thi 
Nicholas  was  a  despot  by  nature  and  original  bia| 
and  pursued  the  policy  of  repression  with  sign 
ability  and  remorseless  energy.  Polish  aspiratio 
to  nationality,  and  Eussian  longing  for  the  faintei 
semblance  of  liberty,  were  treated  as  treason  alii| 
to  the  emperor  and  to  God,  and  no  voice  but  th;i 
of  the  autocrat  was  heard  from  Russia  by  her  sii 
ter  nations  during  that  icy  and  terrible  reign.       [ 

The  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  in  the  midst/ 
an  exhausting  war,  in  which  the  arrogant  ambitio| 
and  arbitrary  temper  of  Nicholas  had  involve 
him  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sai 
dinia — a  war  in  which  Russia  was  overmatcheij 
and  whereby  her  resources  were  seriously  ovei' 
taxed — was  hailed  with  a  sense  of  relief  by  h' 
country  and  the  world.  The  youth,  the  mildnes: 
of  disposition,  and  the  reputed  moderate  abilitit 
of  the  new  Emperor,  excited  expectations  whic^ 
have  thus  far  been  more  than  justified.  Makinj 
peace  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  he  addresse, 
himself  at  once  to  the  giant  task  of  probing  an! 
removing  the  great  social  ulcer  of  his  country,  th 
serfdom  of  nearly  or  quite  half  her  inhabitant^ 
Earnestly  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  nobilit; 
he  never  left  them  under  the  delusion  that  his  rt^ 
solve  could  be  changed  or  thwarted  by  their  bos 
tility.  Invoking  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion-^ 
too  rarely  besought  in  aid  of  so  noble  a  cause — h| 
advanced  by  firm  yet  cautious  steps,  until  the  grea 
work  may  now  be  considered  nearly  complete,  an 
its  ultimate  success  beyond  the  possibility  of  doub 
There  have  of  eourse  been  obstacles  to  surmoum 
difficulties  to  remove,  cabals  to  thwart  or  to  crusl 
and  the  pride  and  avarice  of  a  powerful  caste  t 
overcome;  yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily  forwarc^ 
in  spite  of  the  financial  and  commercial  embarrasi 
ments  resulting  from  a  great,  protracted,  unsu< 
cesful  war;  and  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  shoul 
he  die  to-morrow,  would,  because  of  his  emanci 
pation  policy,  be  idolized  for  ages  by  the  Russia 
peasantry,  and  written  high  on  the  roll  of  benefac 
tors  of  mankind. 

But  he  does  not  purpose  to  stop  here.  Russi, 
has  for  generations  been  cursed  by  a  bureaucrac} 
or  ruling  caste, — not  her  nobles  or  aristocracy,  bt 
a  middle  class  between  these  and  their  serfs,  qua 
lified  by  education  and  special  training  for  exer 
cising  judicial,  municipal,  and  general  executiv 
in  the  general  ignorance  an 
barbarism  inseparable  from  serfdom,  those  func 
tions  were  necessarily  intrusted.  The  knaverit 
and  oppressions  of  this  caste,  and  especially  tb, 
corruption  of  its  administration  of  justice,  as  poi 
trayed  in  Russian  works  of  unequalled  populariti 
tax  the  credibility  of  western  readers.  Let  on, 
anecdote  suffice  for  a  present  illustration  : 

A  Russian  of  the  middle  class  was  involved  i; 
litigation  for  an  estate,  and  the  case  came  to 
hearing  before  a  judge,  whom  he  esteemed  h. 
friend,  who,  heavily  bribed  by  the  opposing  parti 
gave  a  verdict  on  that  side.  The  loser  waite 
privately  on  the  judge  to  express  his  surprise  an^ 
indignation.  "  You  are  a  fool,''  responded  tb, 
judge  :  "  I  have  determined  that  you  should  gai 
the  estate,  and  have  taken  the  only  course  lb;, 
would  secure  that  end.  True,  I  have  decide 
against  you;  but  I  made  your  adversary  pay  m, 


and  these  provinces.     And  Quarterly  Meetings  and  '  false  brethren  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  use  their  utmost   many  ptrils  to  which  the  apostle  had  to  submit 


endeavours  lo  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  evil 
by  reu.ovitg  those  marks  of  superfluity  and  excess 
out  of  our  burial-grounds,  where  those  concerned 
in  putting  them  there,  or  the  relations  of  such  to 
who.se  graves  they  appear,  neglect  doing  it,  after 
notice  for  that  purpose ;  that  so  no  cause  of  un- 
easiness may  remain  or  partiality  be  justly  charged 
upon  us."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  evil  was 
not  confined  to  our  own  shores;  and  we  have  fur- 


and  almost  everything  tells,  that  the  perils  of  the 
church  are  ever  most  to  be  feared  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  within  her  own  borders.         J.  B.  B. 


Eeform  and  Progress  in  Enssia. 
From  the  spectacle  of  our  national  convulsions 
and  calamities,  our  ravaged  fields,  burning  cities, 
and  "  garments  rolled   in   blood,"  it  is   a  relief  to 


aside  at  intervals  and  cast  ad 


miring  eyes  upon 


ther  proof  of  this  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Church- 1  turn  asid 

man,  when  travelling  in  America  in  1742.  "  l;a  great  country,  the  natural  antipode  of  our  own, 
called,"  he  says,  "on  the  widow  of  John  Brown- 'yet  her  steadiest  and  truest  ally,  wherein  progress 
ing,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  about  a  month,  i  from  bad  to  better  seems   the  fundamental   '"~ 


and  she  gave  me  in  substance  the  following  account: where  vast  refon 


being  rapidly  and  surely 


of  him  :  "  My  husband  was  not  long  sick,  but  said  achieved  without  general  carnage  or  devastation, 
that  he  believed  he  should  not  recover,  and  charged  [and  wherein  despotism  addresses  itself  boldly  and 


me  to  endeavour  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  way  of  truth  which  Friends  profess  ;  and 
if  they  inclined  to  have  trades,  to  put  them  to  real 
Friends,  not  barely  nominal  ones ;  and  then  said, 
When  I  am  dead,  bury  me  by  father  and  mother, 
in  the  g  ave-yard  belonging  to  our  family ;  and  thou 
knowest  that  I  put  a  large  grave-stone  at  my  father's 
grave,  and  there  is  one  ready  for  my  mother's  grave, 
■which  I  did  not  put  there,  because  I  began  to  think 
they  were  more  lor  grandeur  than  service.  I  sent 
for  them  from  England  (not  at  the  request  of  my 


successfully  to  the  overthrow  of  gigantic  and  in 
veterate  wrongs  which  democracy  here  still  regards 
with  complacency  or  dares  not  look  fairly  in  the 
face.  That  empire  is  Russia,  covering  nearly  an 
eighth  of  the  unsubmerged  soil  of  our  planet,  and 
inhabited  by  more  than  sixty  millions  of  people. 
Though  very  far  inferior  to  the  British  or  to  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  population,  and  to  nearly  all 
the  residue  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  average 
geniality  of  its  climate  and  productiveness  of  its 
soil,  while   in  general  intelligence,  culture,  refine- 


father;)  they  are  mine ;  and  now  I  have  a  fulllment,  as  also  in  proficiency  in  the  arts  which  en- 
testimony  against  such  formal  tokens  of  respect;  Iricb  and  embellish  civilized  life,  Rus.sia  ranks  con- 
therefore,  when  1  am  buried,  before  the  company  siderably  lower  than  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
leave  the  grave,  inform  them  what  my  will  is,  and  France — probably  lower  than  Spain  or  Italy — her 
desire  their  help  to  take  the  grave-stone  from  my  vastness  of  area,  great  military  strength,  her  firm 
father's  grave,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  yard,  that  grasp  on  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  North  Pacific, 
it  may  be  brought  home  ;  and  lay  one  in  one  and  the  great  inland  seas  of  x\sia,  with  the  vigor 
hearth,  and  the  other  in  the  other  hearth  of  this  of  her  political  organization,  wielded  as  it  generally 
new  house,  and  they  will  be  of  service  there;  which  has  been  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  by 
she  promised  him  to  observe,  and  told  me  she  had 
complied  therewith." 

"  How  Weak."  adds  John  Churchman,  "  are  the 


of  able  sovereigns,  must  long  secure 
I  her  a  leading  place  among  the  Great  Powers  of 
Christendom,    and   exert   a  commanding  influence 


arguments  of  Huch  as  make  profession  with  us,  and  over  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
plead  for  those  marks  of  memorial  or  other  tokens  Serfdom  was  unhappily  fastened  upon  her  by  the 
of  distinction,  set  up  at  or  on  the  graves  of  their  [baneful  decree  of  a  ruler  in  those  barbarous  times 
deceased  relatives!  and  how  would  they  subside  [when  Russia  was  essentially  an  Asiatic  as  well  as 
did  they  but  live  so  near  the  pure  Truth  as  to  find  I  a  barbarous  state ;  at  a  time  when  all  of  civilized 
the  mind  thereof,  as  I  fully  believe  this  our  friend  |  Europe   was  gradually  and  insensibly  unlock: 


did,  knowing  that  the 

not  perish,  but  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
because  their  portion  is  forevermore ;  having  en- 
tered into  that  kingdom  prepared  for  the  blessed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

I  was  not  one  of  those  who  look  part  in  the 
discussion,  at  a  late  Yearly  Meeting,  on  this  very 
subject  of  memorial  tablets,  or  stones,  for  the  dead  ; 
but  on  reading  the  minutes  issued  respecting  it,  I 
have  ever  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
ground  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  having,  as  it  clearly  had,  the  strong  and 
unmistakable  expression  of  early  Friends  on  that 
head  ;  and  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
appeared  to  me  singular  that  the  compilers  of  the 
volume,  Extractsfrom  tJu:  Mitmtes  and  Epistles  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  i^-c,  should  have  so,  appa- 
rently, intentionally  ignored  and  secluded  from  its 
pages  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1706, 
to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear, 
that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  thiire  is  a  mani- 
fest retrogression  of  the  body,  and  a  departure 
from  first  principles.  Already,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
the  small  edge  of  the  wedge,  which  is  to  divide 
the  Society  in  its  length  and  breadth,  been  driven 
in,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  materials  must  be 
strong  indeed,  even  as  the  rock  itself,  if  the  result 
be  not  fatal  to  its  organization.  Let  us  hope  ra- 
ther that  the  wedge  itself  may  be  blunted,  than 
that  the  Society  shall  fall  to  pieces.     Perils  by 


of  the  righteous  will 'the  fetters  of  her  humbler  classes,  but  only  to 
fasten  them  on  the  limbs  of  the  hapless  aborigines 
of  tropical  America,  thence  to  transfer  them,  as 
their  first  victims  perished,  to  the  still  darker-skin- 
ned children  of  Africa.  At  length,  through  the 
genius  and  restless  energy  of  Peter,  she  became  a 
European  power,  without  being  able  or  williug  to 
divest  herself  of  the  fearful  curse  of  unpaid,  hope- 
less toil.  Generations  succeeded  each  other,  and 
still  Russia  remained  the  bulwark  of  despotism  and 
of  that  blind,  unreasonable  tenacity  in  upholding 
venerable  wrongs  which  misnames  itself  conserva-  functions,  to  whom 
tism.  Alexander  I.,  succeeding  to  power  at  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century,  was  touched  by  the 
better  influences  which  had  irradiated  the  preced- 
ing decade,  and  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  libe- 
ral, a  philosopher,  and  a  reformer ;  but  these  ten- 
dencies were  fiercely  combatted,  first  by  the  aristo- 
cracy and  bureaucracy  which  surrounded  him,  and 
to  whom  imperial  reform  was  synonymous  with  in- 
dividual and  class  spoliation  ;  next  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  exercised  a  decided  and  pernicious  influence 
over  him  during  the  few  but  eventful  years  of  their 
intimacy  and  friendship;  lastly,  by  the  Mettcrniches 
and  Polignacs  of  a  later  day,  who  succeeded  to 
power  on  the  downfall  of  the  great  Corsican,  and 
who  regarded  liberty  and  progress  as  synonyms  of 
anarchy  and  robbery.  And  thus  the  Czar,  who 
had  begun  responsible  life  as  a  liberal  and  an 
"  ideologist,"   (to   use  Napoleon's    contemptuous 
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lierefor  a  thousand  roubles,  which  was  all  he  had 
r  could  raise.  Here  is  the  money ;  take  it,  and 
ribe  the  superior  judge,  to  whom  you  must  ap- 
isal,  who  will  of  course  decide  in  your  favour ; 
hd  there  the  matter  must  end,  for  your  rival  ha 
ot  a  rouble  left."  The  astounded  suitor  took  th 
jlvioo  and  the  money,  and  thereby  easily  reversed 
iie  first  decision  and  secured  the  contested  estate. 
!  This  fashion  of  administering  justice,  Alexander 
;.,  by  a  solemn  ukase,  has  just  consigned  to  the 
ioles  and  the  bats.  A  new  judicial  system,  based 
|i  the  institutions  of  Western  Europe,  is  to  be  in- 
'igurated  at  the  earliest  possible  day.*  A  graded 
diciary,  consisting  of, — 1.  Justices  of  the  Peace; 
';  Justices  in  Session  ;  3.  District  Tribunals ;  4. 
rovincial  Courts ;  5.  the  Imperial  Senate,  is  de- 
.eed  ;  the  first  justices  to  be  nominated  by  the 
'mperor ;  but  after  this,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
strict  are  to  present  two  candidates  for  each  va- 
.ncy,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  selected  for  the  post 
I  the  governor  of  the  province.     A  number  of 


i|e  justices 


thus  chosen  are  to  form  a  Court  of 


{issions,  or  review,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the 
judgments  of  individual  justices;  and  above  these 
I  ain  are  to  stand  the  District  Tribunals,  each  cora- 
jsed  of  a  judge  and  two  assistants;  and  here 
■UAL  BY  JURY  is  to  be  initiated,  by  jury-lists  to 
I  composed  of  all  tax-payers.  The  Provincial 
'•ibunals,  ranking  cicxt  higher,  are  each  to  be  pre- 
(led  over  by  a  Chief-Justice,  nominated  by  the 
^aperor,  with  a  salary  of  about  §5,000 ;  and  here, 
lb,  trial  by  jury  is  assured.  The  Senate  consti- 
'tes,  as  at  present,  a  supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
il,  from  justices  of  the  peace  upward,  are  sala- 
Jid,  and  hold  their  places  for  life,  being  removable 
ir  cause  by  the  Seuate  alone.  All  judicial  pro- 
I'ediDgs  are  to  be  public,  and  all  courts  are  open, 
lider  necessary  regulations,  to  the  humblest  as 
'pU  as  the  highest.  And,  although  the  programme 
iyet  unexecuted, — is  simply  a  manifesto  of  the 
ipoperor's  sovereign  purpose  and  fixed  resolve, — 
I'ere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  unless  de- 
bited by  his  speedy,  and  to  human  eyes  prema- 
ire,  death,  it  will  be  quietly  and  steadily  trans- 
ited from  the  dominion  of  intent  and  idea  into 
i|at  of  achieved  results  and  living,  working  insti- 

I'tioDS. 

Alexander  II.  is  still  a  young  sovereign,  and 
:ij  yet  blast  the  high  hopes  he  has  excited,  the 
I  viable  reputation  he  has  nobly  earned ;  but, 
iiould  he  persevere  as  he  has  begun,  and  his  life 
f  spared  to  the  common  age  of  man,  he  will  take 
r|high  rank  among  the  Trajans  and  the  Antonines, 
le  Alfreds  and  Washingtons,  who  have  vindicated 
if  government  its  natural  title  to  be  regarded  as 
I'aong  the  most  potent  and  benignant  iustrumen- 
iilities  of  God  for  the  enlightenment,  the  civiliza- 
ibn,  and  the  blessing  of  mankind. — H.  Gredij. 

""^  For  "The  Frieud." 

I  Thomas  Story  on  Detraction. 

I  In  one  of  his  latest  religious  visits,  T.  Story  at- 
iaded  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Carlisle,  of  which  he 
ijmarks ;  "  Truth  was  glorious  in  the  power  and 
Irtue  of  it,  to  the  stirring  up  of  the  drowsy,  idle 
:|id  careless,  and  to  the  just  reproof  and  rebuke  of 
jisy  bodies  in  other  men's  matters,  who  neglect 
bat  is  properly  their  own,  and  are  ioventors  of 
lllse  accusations  and  evils  against  others,  by  sur 
I'ises  of  the  evil  one  in  their  own  depraved  minds 
i|  whom  they  know  no  evil,  nor  ever  saw  any  ii 
ose  they  thus  accuse  in  the  dark,  among  them 
Aves  in  their  evil  communications. 
I  "Thus  they  defile  and  deprave  each  other; 
1  the  hurt  of  many,  the  breach  of  charity,  and 
Indrance  of  the  progress  of  Truth  in  the  love  of 
I  among  brethren ;  to  their  own  ruin  and  over- 


throw in  the  end,  if  they  persist  in  that  great  sin, 
manifested,  judged  and  condemned  of  God,  and 
his  true  survauls  from  the  beginning. 

"  Xow,  as  to  some  of  the  evil  fruits  of  evil  sur- 
mising, aud  the  bad  and  pernicious  effects  of  it  to 
christian  consolation,  society  and  love — this  being 
an  evil  work  and  child  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world;  in  darkness  it  wandercth  about  from  house 
to  house,  corner  to  corner,  and  from  place  to 
place,  until  many  are  corrupted  thereby,  so  as  to 
entertain  evil  thoughts,  and  to  form  false  senti- 
ments of  others,  by  means  of  these  lying  surmises, 
in  whom  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  evil  in  the 
time  of  their  acquaintanceorconvcrsation  with  them. 
"  You  may  easily  conceive  that  if  any  entertiiin 
thoughts  of  anotlier,  as  if  guilty  of  auy  particular 
evil,  such  can  never  have  real  unity  with  such  an 
one  as  he  at  the  same  time  judges  or  censures,  as 
f  guilty.  For,  though  false,  it  hath  the  same 
consequence,  in  that  respect,  as  if  true ;  and  the 
I  surmiser,  by  that  means  becoming  distant,  shy 
and  averse  to  the  person  censured,  it  hath  the  like 
efiect  upon  him  also :  so  there  is  no  real  unity  be- 
tween them,  but  a  bare  outward  show. 

I  do  verily  think  this  secret  evil  hath  done 
more  hurt  to  christian  society  in  general,  and  to 
us  as  a  people  in  a  more  particular  manner,  than 
Dpen  and  flagrant  sins  which  any  have  fallen 
into  unto  this  day ;  for  open  evil  is  seen  of  all,  and 
ed  and  condemned  of  all  persons  and  denomi- 
nations ;  and  therefore,  the  failings  of  particulars 
are  no  way  justly  imputable  to  generals  ;  but  these 
secret  evils  reign  and  rage  in  the  dark  as  with 
toleration  and  authority. 

Friends  were  exhorted  to  beware  of  these  great 
;  and  not  to  do  or  say  anything  inconsistent 
with  true  christian  love,  which  is  the  law  of  Divine 
and  endless  life,  in  all  the  faithful  and  obedient, 
d  of  all  their  conversation  and  dealings  one 
with  another,  and  with  all  men.  Take  the  counsel 
of  the  apostle  on  this  subject;  Let  love  be  without 

dissimulation Love    not   in  word,  nor  in 

tongue  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 


Selected 

In  order  to  see  how  much  man's  conceptions  of 
the  universe  have  been  enlarged  by  these  discove- 
ries, compare  the  opinions  which  prevailed  be 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Copernican  system 
with  what  is  now  certain  knowledge,  founded  upon 
physico-mathematics  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
universe.  Then  this  earth  was  thought  to  be  the 
centre  and  the  principal  body  of  the  creation,  im 
movably  fixed,  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  generally 
thought  to  be  of  diminutive  size,  revolving  around 
it  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  earth,  too,  except 
in  the  opinion  of  a  few  sagacious  philosophers,  was 
not  imagined  to  be  that  vast  globe  which  we  now 
understand  it  to  be,  but  a  flat  surface, perhaps  a  few 
hundred  or  thousand  miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a 
circloj  and  resting  on  an  imaginary  foundation. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  shining  points,  or  at  most  a  few  yards, 
or  by  the  most  daring  fancies  a  few  miles,  in  ex- 
tent. What  a  change  have  the  telescope,  the  quad- 
rant, and  the  transit  instrument,  aided  by  profound 
mathematics,  and  the  talismanic  power  of  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  gravitation,  produced !  Every 
school-boy  now  knows  that  this  globe,  enormous 
though  it  bo  compared  with  what  the  eye  can  take 
in  from  the  loftiest  eminence,  is  but  a  mere  speck  in 
creation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  moon,  ap- 
pearing from  other  worlds  only  as  one  of  the 
smallest  stars  in  the  heavens ;  so  small  that  its 
extinction  would  not  be  noticed.  To  the  igno- 
rant mind,  distances  and  magnitudes  exceeding  a 
hundred   miles  are  conceived  of  only  with   great 


difficulty.  But  the  astronomer,  when  he  conceives 
of  magnitudes,  must  make  a  thousand  miles  his 
shortest  unit,  and  a  million  of  miles  when  he  con- 
ceives of  distances  in  the  solar  system.  And  when 
he  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  sun  and  the  planets, 
the  shortest  division  on  his  measurini'  line  must  be 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  even  then 
he  will  be  borne  onward  so  far,  not  on  the  wings 
of  imagination,  but  of  mathematics,  that  this  enor- 
mous distance  has  vanished  to  a  point.  Even  then 
he  has  only  reached  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and,  of 
course,  has  only  just  entered  upon  the  outer  limit  of 
creation.  He  must  prepare  himself  for  a  still  loftier 
flight.  He  must  giveup  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  the  unit  of  his  measurements,  because  too 
short,  and  take  as  his  standard  the  passage  of  light, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  se- 
cond. With  that  speed  can  he  go  on,  until  his  mind 
has  reckoned  up  six  thousand  years  of  seconds,  and 

will  reach  fixed  stars  whose  light  has  not  ar- 
rived at  the  earth,  because  it  did  not  commence  its 
journey  till  the  time  of  man's  creation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  respect  to  distance  and 
magnitude  that  astronomy  has  enlarged  ourknowl- 
edge  of  the  universe.     Numerically  it  has   opened 

field  equally  wide.  Think  of  two  thousand 
worlds  rolling  nightly  around  us,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Take  the  telescope,  and  see  those  two 
thousand  multiply  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  millions, 
and  then  recollect  how  very  improbable  it  is  that 
the  keenest  optics  of  earth  can  reach  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  creation.  Surely  the  mind  is 
as  much  confounded  and  lost,  when  it  attempts  to 
conceive  of  the  number  of  the  worlds  in  the  universe, 
as  when  it  contemplates  their  distances  and  magni- 
tudes. In  respect  to  number  and  distance,  at  least, 
we  find  no  resting  place  but  in  infinity. 

Now,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Author 
of  such  a  universe,  our  conceptions  of  his  power, 
wisdom  and  benevolence  cannot  but  enlarge  in  the 
same  ratio  as  our  views  of  his  works.  They  must, 
therefore,  experience  a  prodigious  expansion  And, 
indeed,  the  merest  child  in  a  christian  land,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  a  far  wider  and  nobler  con- 
ception of  the  perfections  of  Jehovah  than  the 
wisest  philosopher  who  lived  before  astronomy  had 
gone  forth  on  her  circumnavigation  of  the  univer.se. 
From  the  fact,  also,  which  astronomy  discloses,  that 
worlds  are  in  widely  different  chemical  and  geolog- 
ical conditions,  some  gaseous  and  transparent,  some 
solid  and  opaque,  and  some  liquid  and  incan- 
descent, the  mind  can  hardly  avoid  the  inference 
that  they  are  fulfilling  the  vast  and  varied  plans 
of  Jehovah. — Hitchcock. 


Carious  Trees. — Useful  trees  have  their  place, 
and  so  do  ornamental  trees.  But,  in  addilflon  to 
these,  there  is  a  class  which  may  be  called  dis- 
tinctively curious ;  and  of  these  a  few  notes  may 
be  interesting. 

The  Caw  Tree  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  South 
America.  It  is  often  found  growing  on  the  poorest 
and  most  rocky  soil.  Its  leaves  are  dry  and  leath- 
ery in  appearance,  and  for  several  months  of  the 
year  not  a  shower  falls  to  moisten  its  roots  and 
branches.  Yet,  by  piercing  the  bark,  it  yields  a 
liquid  resembling  milk,  which  is  sweet  and  nour- 
ishing. At  sunrise  this  fluid  seems  to  be  especially 
abundant,  and  at  this  hour  the  natives  go  to  the 
trees  in  great  numbers,  to  get  their  daily  supply. 

The  Swrrowjul  Tree  is  found  near  Bombay, 
India.  It  is  so  called,  from  its  habit  of  blooming 
only  at  night.  While  the  sun  is  shining,  not  an 
expanded  flower  is  visible;  yet  in  half  an  hour 
after  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  the  tree  is  full 
of  them.  There  is  little  beauty  in  them,  though 
the  odour  is  pleasant.     At  sunrise  the  petals  close 
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up,  or  drop  to  the  ground.  This  tree,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  night- 
blooming  Ceres. 

The  BwarJ  Tree  is  found  upon  high  lands  near 
Cape  Horn.  Its  maximum  height  is  two-and-a- 
half  feet,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches  about  four 
feet,  and  a  stiff,  thorny  mat  at  that. 

The  Matimiotli  Trees  of  California  are  worthy 
of  note  here.  They  are  found  three  hundred  feet 
high,  and  twenty- nine  feet  in  diameter  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  hollow  section  of  a  trunk  was 
lately  exhibited  at  San  Francisco,  which  presented 
a  large  carpeted  room,  with  a  piano  and  seats  for 
forty  persons.  On  a  recent  apcasion,  one  hundred 
and  forty  children  were  admitted  without  incon- 
venience. 

The  Iviyri)  Nat  Tree  is  found  in  South  America, 
and  belongs  to  the  palm  tribe.  The  natives  use  it 
in  building  their  huts,  and  out  of  its  nuts  they 
make  buttons  and  various  trinkets.  Of  late  years, 
the  nuts  have  found  their  way  to  other  countries, 
where  they  are  worked  up  into  all  sorts  of  fancy 
articles. 

The  Cannon  Ball  Tree  grows  only  in  the  tro- 
pics. It  rises  about  sixty-five  feet  high,  has  beau- 
tiful crimson  flowers,  in  clusters,  and  very  fragrant. 
The  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  cannon  balls  has 
given  it  its  martial  name.  When  fully  ripe,  the 
balls  burst  with  a  loud  report.  The  shells  are 
worked  into  cups,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  use- 
fill  and  ornamental  household  utensils. 

The  Bread-Friut  Tree. — Here  is  something  use- 
fill,  as  well  as  curious.  Would  that  it  grew  some- 
where besides  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
fruit  attains  the  size  of  a  child's  head  ten  years  old. 
If  wanted  for  food,  it  needs  to  be  gathered  a  little 
before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  then  baked,  like  hoe- 
cake,  in  hot  ashes.  When  properly  cooked,  it  re- 
sembles not  a  little  the  taste  of  a  good  wheaten 
loaf.  Nor  is  this  the  only  use  of  the  tree.  Its 
timber  is  excellent  for  house- building,  for  making 
canoes  and  agricultural  implements.  The  sap  is  a 
gummy  substance,  very  useful  as  a  pitch  for  caulk- 
ing the  seams  of  vessels.  The  fibre  of  the  inner 
bark  is  used  by  the  natives  for  making  cloth,  which 
in  that  climate  answers  a  good  purpose.  It  is  the 
favourite  tree  of  its  native  region,  and  well  it 
may  be. 

The  Upas  7>ec.— The  "  deadly  Upas,"  of  which 
we  have  all  read  and  heard  from  childhood,  which 
was  supposed  to  difi'use  a  poisonous  air,  fatal  to 
animals  or  men  who  came  beneath  its  branches, 
has  no  existence,  and  never  had.  The  only  pos- 
sible ground  for  the  superstition  was  this  : — On  a 
certain  Island  of  the  East  Indies  there  is  a  valley, 
in  which  there  is  a  constant  deposition  of  carbonic 
acid  fas.  This  gas  spreads  itself  among  a  few 
trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  of  course,  if  birds, 
animals,  or  men,  inhale  much  of  this  gas,  it  will 
quite  surely  be  fatal  to  tbem.  But  this  is  no  fault 
of  the  trees,  which  have  been  found  t 
poisonous  quality. 

The  Talloic  Tree  is  a  veritable  fact.  It  lives  in 
China,  and  yields  an  oily  substance  resembling 
tallow,  and  which  answers  well  as  a  substitute  for 
it.  The  tree  is  of  only  medium  size  at  maturity. 
It  would  not  be  hardy  in  America. 

The  Varnish  Tree  is  Japanese,  though  found 
also  sparingly  in  China.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  black  Japan  varnish,  so  useful  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  It  resembles,  in  general  ap- 
pearance, the  white  ash  tree  of  this  country.  It 
does  not  furnish  its  peculiar  liquid  in  large  quan- 
tities until  nine  or  ten  years  old. 


Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren  ground  ; 
kind  word  is  never  thrown  away. 


but 


Sot  "The  Friend." 

The  following  selections,  from  my  common  place 
book,  are  ofl'ered  to  the  editor  for  insertion  in  "The 
Friend,"  if  thought  suitable  for  its  columns. 

"  How  can  any  created  being,  with  its  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  one  judgment  and  one  brain,  all  more  or 
less  limited  in  their  apprehensions  of  things  exter- 
nal, and  biassed  by  a  thousand  internal  impres- 
sions purely  individual — how  can  it  possibly  decide 
on  even  the  plainest  actions  of  others  ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  words,  which  may  have  gone  through 
half  a  dozen  diflferent  translations,  and  modifi- 
cations, or  the  motives,  which  can  only  be  known 
to  the  Omniscient  himself? 

"  In  his  name,  therefore,  let  us  be  quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak  :  slowest  of  all  to  speak  any  evil,  or 
to  listen  to  it,  about  anybody.  The  good  vie  need 
be  less  careful  over;  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  hear 
too  much  of  that.  But  some  say — very  excellent 
people  too — are  we  never  to  open  our  mouths  ! 
never  to  mention  tlie  ill  things  we  hear ;  never  to 
stand  up  for  the  right  by  proclaiming,  or  by  warn- 
ing and  testifying  against  the  wrong?  Against  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  but  against  individuals,  doubtful. 

"All  the  gossip  in  the  world  or  the  dread  of  it, 
will  never  turn  one  domestic  tyrant  into  a  decent 
husband  or  father,  one  light  woman  into  a  matron 
leal  and  wise.  Do  your  neighbour  good  by  all 
means  in  your  power,  moral  as  well  as  physical — 
by  kindness,  by  patience,  by  unflinching  resistance 
against  every  outward  evil — by  the  silent  preach- 
ing of  your  own  contrary  life.  But  if  the  only 
good  you  can  do  him,  is  by  talking  at  him  or  about 
him,  or  even  to  him,  if  it  be  iu  a  self-satisfied, 
super-virtuous  style— such  as  I  earnestly  hope  the 
present  writer  is  not  doing,  you  had  much  better 
leave  him  alone. 

"  If  he  be  foolish,  soon  or  late,  he  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  folly;  if  wicked,  be  sure  his  sin  will 
find  him  out.  If  he  has  wronged  you,  you  will 
neither  lessen  the  wrong  nor  increase  his  repen- 
tance by  parading  it.  And  if — since  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  subject,  and  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel, — you  have  wronged  him,  surely  you  will 
not  right  him  or  yourself  by  abusing  him.  In 
heaven's  name,  let  him  alone." — Aui/ior  unknown. 

"  Is  he  not  in  reality  the  truest  patriot,  who  fills 
up  his  station  in  private  life  well— he  who  loves 
and  promotes  peace,  both  iu  public  and  private  ; 
who  knowing  that  his  country's  prosperity  depends 
much  more  on  its  virtue  than  its  arms,  resolves 
that  his  individual  endeavours  shall  not  be  want- 
ing to  promote  this  desirable  end  ?  And  is  he  not 
the  greatest  hero,  who  is  able  to  despise  public 
honours  for  the  sake  of  private  usefulness,  he  who 
has  learned  to  subdue  his  own  inclinations,  to  deny 
himself  every  gratification  inconsistent  with  virtue 
and  piety,  who  has  conquered  his  pasjions,  and 
subdued  his  own  spirit?  Surely  he  is  'greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city,'  or  a  squadron. 

"  If  the  great  men  of  the  earth  did  but  act  on 
these  principles ;  our  heroes  would  be  sadly  off  for 
want  of  employment ;  I  fear  they  would  be  obliged 
to   turn   to  making   plough  shares   and  pruning- 

hooks But  how  is  it  possible,  while  we 

regard  them,  not  merely  as  the  machines  of  war, 
but  as  immortal  beings,  to  rejoice  wittiout  sorrow 
and  dismay  in  the  result  of  the  rencontre?" — Jane 
Taylor  on  Nelsons  Vi,i tory. 

''  There  is  a  transition  time  in  which  the  strength 
and  indepeadence  of  the  latent  man  begin  to  min- 
gle with  the  willfulness  and  indiscretion  of  the  mere 
boy,  which  is  more  perilous  than  any  other,  and  in 
which  many  more  downward  careers  of  reckless- 
ness and  folly  begin,  that  end  in  wreck  and  ruin, 
than  in  all  the  other  years  of  life  that  intervene 
between  childhood  and  old  age. 


I     "  The  growing  lad  should  be  wisely  and  tendei 

dealt  with  at  this  critical  stage.  The  severity  tl! 
Would  fain  compel  the  implicit  submission  yield! 
I  at  an  earlier  period,  would  probably  succeed,  if  1' 
i character  vvas  a  strong  one,  in  ensuring  his  ruin} 
j  "  It  is  at  this  transition  stage  that  boys  run  I 
I  to  sea  from  their  parents  or  masters,  or  when  t ' 
j  enough,  enlist  in  the  army  for  soldiers. 

"  The  strictly  orthodox  parent,  if  more  severe  th 
1  wise,  succeeds  occasionally  in  driving  during  tl 

crisis,  his  son  into  popery  or  infidelity;  and  t 
[strenuously  moral  one,  in  landing  his  in  utter  pi 
ifligacy.        jt 

"  But  leniently  and  judiciously  dealt  with,  t 
I  dangerous  period  passes,  sobriety  ensues,  and  t 
I  wild  boy  settles  down  into  a  rational  young  man 
\—Hugh  MUler. 
I      "  In  whatever  calling  a  christian  is  found, 

ought  to  be  the  best  in  his  calling ;  if  only  a  slio 
j  black,  he  ought  to  be  the  best  shoe-black  iu  t 

country." — S.  Budgett. 

I  Queer  Trades. — Many  years  ago,  when  rice  w  - 
jdear  in  Eastern  China,  efforts  were  made  to  brh| 
:  it  from  Luzon,  where  it  was  abundant.  At  Manil  \ 
j  there  was,  however,  passed  a  singular  law,  to  tl' 
(effect  that  no  vessel  for  China  sbould  be  allowed  | 
load  with  rice,  unless  it  brought  to  Manilla  a  cei 
tain  number  of  cages  full  of  the  httle  "  butchi 
birds,"  well  known  to  ornithologists.  The  reasc; 
for  this  most  eccentric  regulation  simply  was,  th ' 
the  rice  in  Luzon  suffered  much  from  locuats,  ac 
these  locusts  were  destroyed  in  great  numbers  1 
butcher  birds. 

A  somewhat  similar  business  is  carried  on  bi 
tween  England  and  New  Zealand.  This  latt: 
country,  at  particular  seasons,  is  invaded  by  armii 
of  caterpillars,  which  clear  off  the  grain  crops  :! 
j  completely  as  if  mowed  down  by  a  scythe.  Wit 
the  view  of  counteracting  this  plague,  a  novel  i[ 
iportation  has  been  made.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  tl' 
j  Southern  C/om;  " — Brodie  has  shipped  thri 
(hundred  sparrows  on  board  the  Swordfish,  car 
fully  selected  from  the  hedge-rows  in  Englan 
The  food  alone,  he  informs  us,  put  on  board  fii 
them,  cost  ninety  dollars.  This  sparrow  questic 
jhas  been  along-standing  joke  in  Auckland,  b 
j  the  necessity  to  farmers  of  small  birds,  to  kee 
down  the  grubs,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  The; 
jis  no  security  in  New  Zealand  against  the  invasic 
jof  myriads  of  caterpillars,  which  devastate  tl 
crops." 

The  most  singular  branch  of  such  traffic  is  tli 
toad  trade.  On  some  of  the  market  gardens  nen 
I  London,  as  many  as  five  crops  are  raised  in  oi 
year,  the  principal  object  being,  however,  to  rati 
the  finest  possible  specimens  for  high  prices.  Ui 
der  such  a  system  of  culture,  slugs  and  other  il 
sects  are  very  formidable  foes,  and  to  destroy  thet 
toads  have  been  found  so  useful  as  to  be  purchase 
at  high  prices.  As  much  as  a  dollar  and  a  half 
dozen  is  given  for  full-grown,  lively  toads,  whici 
are  generally  imported  from  France,  where  the* 
have  also  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  in  an  insc 
tivorous  way. — Philadilphia  Bulletin. 

Tlie  Home  of  Jesus.— 'Y:\x\s  home  of  our  Lor 
at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  was  fitly  chosen  for  the  grc- 
and  blessed  work  of  his  ministry.  He  came  i 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  call  the  heav 
laden,  and  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  And  no  sp 
furnished  better  facilities  than  the  populous  citi 
and  villages  and  thronged  shores  of  this  beautit 
lake.  Situaled  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan  valle 
on  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Babylon  and  D 
mascus  into  Palestine,  its  waters  were  s  centr 
point  of  passing  and  gathering  by    "  the   way 
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ie  sea,"  "  beyond  Jordan,"  of  "  Zebulun  and 
Japhthali."  Depressed  to  such  a  depth — six  hun- 
ted feet  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea — its  shores 
i.ve  almost  a  tropical  fertility,  denied  to  the  bor- 
■tring  uplands,  and  increased  by  the  beautiful  and 
iiundant  springs  along  the  western  coast.  In  this 
Jspect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  sea 
<!  Gralilee  and  that  dismal  lake  into  which  the  Jor- 
(j-n  flows  and  is  absorbed.  If,  as  —  Stanley  well 
((serves,  the  southern  lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death,  the 
irthcrn  is  emphatically  the  Sea  of  Life — life  in 
il  waters  and  on  its  banks,  and  in  the  time  of  our 
ird,  a  centre  of  population  and  traffic.  The  vil 
}freB  "  sent  forth  their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over 
(je  lake ;  and  when  we  add  to  the  crowd  of  ship- 
Ijilders,  the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure  and  pas- 
B^e,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been 
iibcus  of  life  and  energy ;  the  surface  of  the  lake 
(JQStantly  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  vessels  fly 
h  before  the  mountain  gusts,  as  the  beach  spark 
||l  with  houses  and  palaces,  the  synagogues  and 
te  temples  of  Jewish  or  Koman  inhabitants.' 
ilt  was  no  secluded  spot  that  our  Saviour  sought 
I;-  his  home,  no  hermit  life  that  he  lived.  No- 
nere  except  in  Jerusalem  could  he  have  found 
53h  a  sphere  for  his  labors.  Readily  from  this 
:itre  "His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria;" 
(1st  multitudes  were  attracted  by  his  teaching  and 
[iracJes  "  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis, 
fim  Judea,and  beyond  Jordan,"  and  "  ran  through 
t|3  whole  region  round  about,"  "  bringing  the  dis 
■jsed  in  beds,"  "  where  they  heard  be  was  ;"  "  and 
ffitbersoever  he  entered  into  villages  or  cities  or 
^intry,  they  laid  the  sick  in  streets,  and  besought 
in  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  1 
Ir  of  his  garment." 

ISuch  was  the  home  of  Christ  with  its  surround- 
|;s,  its  scenes  and  "  images  which  could  occur 
Inhere  else  in  Palestine  but  on  this  same  spot, 
d  have  now  passed  into  the  religious  language  of 
;J!  civilized  world."  Oh,  what  an  undying  in- 
fest clusters  around  the  sea  of  Galilee  !  As  we 
•[raced  our  steps,  I  paused  at  Magdala  for  a  re- 
■jshing  bath  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake.— 
veller  in  Palestine. 


which  I  often  do  when  I  cannot  see  over  the  hedges 
without, — I  can  sec  far  and  near.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  of  mornings  ;  white  masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
are  sailing  over  the  blue  sky  ;  and  now  on  the 
sweet  fresh  air  is  floating  the  music  of  some  un- 
ceasing songster.  It  must^be  the  sky-lark  Where! 
Yes,  there  it  flutters  and  soars,  higher  yet  higher, 
heavenward,  singing  untiringly  its  anthem  as  it 
rises.     Sweet,  enchanting  little  creature  I 

"  Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing,  where  art  thou  jouri 
ing  ?"  *  *  * 


For  "The  Friend." 

Isle  of  Wight— Stone  Ilenge,  &c. 

j  (CoDtinaed  from  page  1S9.} 

j  "  Salisbury, ,  1861. 

|"My  dear and . 

!*  *  *  We  left  Shanklin  this  morning,  to 
:e  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  most  delightful 
s  of  Wight.    What  a  lovely  ride  we  had  !  °  How 

lelight  in  winding  our  way  among  these  bcau- 
il  hedges,  over  roads  as  smooth   as  a  floor  !     I 

ive  spoken  of  the  hedges  between  Liverpool  and 

Elon  as  looking  wild  and  untrimmed,  excepting 
on  the  railway  banks,  which  were  very  7ieat, 
is.  This  was  not  because  I  would  really  admire 
ilrim  stiff  hedge  more  than  such  as  I  now  speak 
i|  but  most  of  those  just  referred  to  appeared  rag- 
^  and  careless,  while  those  near  Lewes  and  in  the 
|3of  Wight  are  in  as  perfect  order  as  if  trimmed 

ir  so  stiflly  :  it  seems  merely  the  exhibition  of 
ter  taste,  there  being  nothing  neglected  in  their 
learance ;  and  to  me  they  possess  a  kind  of 
3ination  ;  one  is  ever  expecting  to  see  some  new 
Jirm  in  the  way  of  flowers.  The  whole  way 
Is  morning,  they  were  interlaced  with  holly, 
odbine,  ivy,  the  brilliant  pink  ragged  robin,  the 
lutiful  vetches, — blue,  pink  and  yellow, — large 
sters  of  the  plumes  of  the  creamy -white  spireas, 
h  their  nodding  red  buds,  splendid  spikes  of 
li  foxglove,  with  many  others,  not  to  name  the 
ile  gems. 
|We  are  in  an  open  phsaton,  and  by  standiug, — 


"  O'er  moor  and  mountain  green,  o'er  fell  and  fountain 
sheen, 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim,  over  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherub,  soar  singing  away. 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes,  low  in  the  heather 
blooms, 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be. 
Emblem  of  happinesa,  blest  bo  thy  dwelliug-place, — 

Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I" 

How  often  had  I  heard  the  sky-lark  and  its  singing 
described.  So  that  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
the  first  hearing  it — while  soaring  to  the  sky,  which 
gives  the  peculiar  charm  to  its  song — would  have 
had  such  an  eflfect  upon  me.  There  is  something 
enrapturing  in  it :  the  little  creature  seems  in  a 
kind  of  ecstasy.  Surely  its  tiny  breast  must  be 
full  of  happiness.  And  while  listening  to  it,  still 
hearing  its  "  wild  lay  and  loud,  far  on  the  downy 
cloud, "outof  our  sight,Icould  hardly  wonder  at  th 
sentiment  of  the  poet  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanzas 
above  quoted,  still  less  at  the  poor  Irish  emigrant 
throwing  himself  suddenly  upon  his  back  in  one 
of  our  streets  in  P.,  and  seeming  entranced,  whi 
gazing  at  the  sky  and  listening  to  the  song  of 
poor  little  prisoner  he  had  chanced  to  hear' while 
he  was  passing  along.  Doubtless  his  "  heart  was 
travelling  back  again"  to  his  own  loved  emerald 
island  home.  And  now  there  is  another,  and  an- 
other. The  air  is  full  of  their  music,— a  parting 
matin  chorus  for  us  as  we  are  taking  our  leave  of 
this  charming  island.  We  keep  turning  our  heads 
this  way  and  that,  towards  the  bright  sky,  until 
our  necks  ache,  and  our  eyes  are  dazzled,  in  the 
endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  see  the  little  dark 
speck,  from  which,  still  clearly  heard,  issues  such 
unceasing  melody ;  with  wonder  equal  to  our  de- 
light, that  so  tiny  a  frame  should  have  the 
strength  and  spirit  to  sustain  such  efi'ort. 

We  passed,  on  our  way,  the  cottage  of  the 
"  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and  stopped  at  Arraton 
Church-yard  to  look  at  her  grave.  The  views  we 
ave  of  it,  and  of  the  church,  which  is  very  pret- 
tily situated,  are  very  correct.  The  door  being 
open,  we  entered,  and  stood  quietly  awhile  under 
its  unpretending  roof,  supported  by  a  range  of  low 
gothic  arches  resting  on  simple  octagonal  columns. 
It  is  very  ancient,  being  supposed  to  have  been  built 
near  six  hundred  years  ago.  We  were  conducted 
to  the  grave  by  a  modest  little  cottage  girl,  about 
five  or  six  years  old,  who,  observing  us,  divined 

our  errand;  and,  on having  a  little  difficulty 

in  reading  the  simple,  but  expressive  inscription  on 
the  tomb-stone,  it  being  somewhat  effaced,  she  softly 
aid,  "I  can  say  it  for  you,  sir."  He  paused,  we 
tood  in  silence.  And  when,  in  the  low  silvery 
tones  of  childood,  she  repeated  the  touching  lines, 
telling  of  the  humble, piety  of  her  whose  dust  was 
reposing  at  our  feet,  whose  spirit  is  with  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord,  and  the  instructive  lesson  en- 
couraging others  to  follow  her  as  she  had  endea- 
voured to  follow  her  Saviour,  it  was  like  a  little 
sermon.  So  fitting  the  whole  quiet  scene,  as  we 
tood--alone  with  the  young  cottager,  and  a 
beautiful  boy  close  at  her  side,  about  three  years 
old— in  the  grave-yard,  with  its  white  tomb-stones 


telling  of  the  many  souls  who  had  long  gone  to 
their  everlasting  reward,  the  grey  church  with  its 
humble  spire,  and  ivied  cottage  hard  by ;  altogether, 
with  feelings  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  analyze,  in 
addition  to  all  I  had  felt  and  enjoyed  for  weeks 
past,  renewedly  wrought  upon  by  that  sweet 
morning's  ride,— that— well,  I  wept  o'er  the  grave 
of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter ;"  while  the  uplifted, 
full  dark  eyes  of  the  boy  were  fixed  upon  me, 
not  in  wonder, — for  I  doubt  not  he  had  witnessed 
such  tears  on  that  spot  before, — but  with  a  soft 
expression  of  sadness  in  his  lovely  face ;  though 
doubtless  little  of  the  feeling  existed  in  his  happy 
heart.  The  children  returned  to  their  cottage 
home,  and  we,  after  gathering  a  few  wild  flowers 
as  a  memento,  to  our  phajton  in  the  road,  where 
our  kind  driver  was  waiting  for  us  to  pursue  our 
journey  to  Cowes. 

On  our  route,  still  'mid  scenes  of  beauty,  we 
passed  through  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  island  ; 
where  we  diverged  from  it  a  little,  and  drove  ofif 
to  Carrisbrook,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  castle 
of  that  name,  just  outside  of  this  village.  This 
celebrated  old  ruin,  ivy-covered,  of  course,  which 
was  built  immediately  after  the  conquest,  by  Wm. 
Fitz  Osbourn,  a  Norman  knight, is  finely  situated  on 
a  hill,  commanding  from  its  towers  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  appearance 
of  the  castle,  both  from  without — especially  that 
-  the  keep,  which  is  in  quite  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation—and from  within  the  high  walls  and 
deep  moat  which  enclose  it,  including  about  two 
acres,  is  very  fine  and  impressive.  The  original, 
massive  old  oaken  gate,  studded  all  over  with 
huge  iron  rivets,  still  closes  the  arched  entrance 
between  the  round  towers  of  the  keep,  which,  con- 
nected by  stone-work  above  the  arch,  have  slits 
in  them,  whence  arrows  might  be  shot  without 
exposure  of  the  archers  within.  Upon  entering, 
mounting  a  set  of  stone  stairs  in  a  dilapidated 
tower,  and  passing  through  portions  of  three  or  four 
rooms,  you  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  where 
by  a  narrow  path,  along  which  arc  growing  quite 
a  variety  of  wild  flowers,  you  can  walk  around 
more  than  half  of  its  extent.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  within  a  strong  stone-walled  room,  is 
the  well  from  which  the  garrison  were  supplied 
with  all  the  water  required.  There  is  yet  an 
ample  supply  of  sweet  cold  water,  which  is  drawn 
from  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  a 
huge  bucket  or  barrel,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  donkey, 
kept  there  for  the  purpose,  who,  without  gear  or 
tackling  of  any  kind,  walks  at  bidding  into  a  broad 
upright  wheel  or  drum,  and,  by  forthwith  beginning 
to  trot,  makes  it  revolve,  thus  winding  up  the  chain 
to  which  the  barrel  is  attached.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  received  by  the  man  in  attendance,  with- 
out bidding,  he  as  orderly  and  deliberately  walks 
out  into  his  corner  close  by.  The  water  in  the 
well  is  ninety  feet  deep,  which,  added  to  the  one 
dred  and  fifty  from  the  curb  of  the  well  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  makes  the  whole  depth  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  attendant  lowered 
lamp,  in  order  to  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  depth,  and  the  sides  of  the  well. 
More  than  one  hundred  feet  of  the  depth  has  been 
excavated  through  solid  rock.  On  pouring  some 
water  into  it,  it  was  forty-three  seconds  before  the 
sound  made  by  its  striking  on  the  surface  of  that 
in  the  well,  reached  the  ear. 

It  was  in  this  castle  that  Charles  the  1st  was 
confined  after  he  had  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  profess  to  know,  and  to  point  out 
the  room,  in  which  he  was  kept,  and  a  window 
with  a  bent  iron  bar  where  he  tried  to  make  his 
escape.  How  far  this  information  is  correct  we 
will  leave  for  others  to  determine.       *        *       # 
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*  *  *  At  the  hotel  where  making  our  home 
in  Salisbury,  we  are  very  pleasantly  and  comfort- 
ably accommodated.  After  taking  our  tea,  this 
evening,  we  walked  out  to  .=ee  the  cathedral.  We 
had  observed  its  lofty  spire  as  we  approached  the 
town,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  magnificence  until  we 
had  stood  for  sometime  before  it,  and  walked  around 
it  The  present  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the 
Bite  of  a  former  one,  was  commenced  in  1220  and 
finished  in  1252,  being  thirty-two  years  in  building. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross ;  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave  being  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet,  the  width  of  the  main  transept  two  hun- 
dred and  three  feet,  and  that  of  the  lesser,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet.  The  whole  exterior 
is  ornamented  with  rich  tracery,  niches  and  pin- 
nacles, and  the  spire — which  is  more  modern  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  building — rises  a  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  above  the  square  tower,  which  is 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height, 
making  the  steeple  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
in  altitude.  I  had  often  read  and  heard  of  such 
mighty  structures,  and  thought  I  had  an  adequate 
conception  of  their  vastness  and  imposing  gran- 
deur; but  it  was  not  until  I  had  gazed  upon  this 
magnificent  creation  of  man's  constructive  power, 
for  a  long  time,  and  my  mind  had  embraced  and 
adjusted  the  vastness  of  size,  the  exactness  of  pro- 
the  symmetry,  and   the   elegance  of  the 


as  they  are,  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  feeling j  that  has  evidently  been  rudely  pointed  at  the  top; 
of  loneliness  and  solitude.  There,  too,  low  in  the;  and  the  impression  has  obtained,  but  I  know  ntl 
grass  or  springing  therefrom,  and  soaring  aloft  in  i  from  what  authority,  that  the  Druid  priest,  stand  j 
the  blue  ether  until  lost  to  the  sight,  hundreds  of ,  ing  at  the  head  of  the  altar-stone,  sacrificed  th' 
skylarks  are  filling  its  dome  with  rapturous  music,  victim  he  had  already  bound,  as  soon  as  the  risin  | 
Again  our  necks  ached,  as  almost  irresistibly  we  j  sun  was  seen  in  a  line  with  the  pointed  top  of  th' 
followed  with  our  eyes  their  seemingly  spiritual  j  former.  Many  of  the  stones  have  fallen,  and  som' 
flight.  The  flocks  of  sheep  numbered  from  five  to |  probably  lie  buried  beneath  the  soil  that  has  bee  i 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  the  latter  requiring)  accumulating  for  ages,  while  others  have  bee: 
two  shepherds.  And  it  was  curious  to  observe  ihe  broken  up  by  the  shepherds  and  carted  away,  t ' 
care  with  which  the  dogs  kept  the  sheep  from  stray-!  build  their  poor  houses.  We  met  an  old  ma, 
ing  from  the  flock  to  which  they  belonged,  and  thei  among  them,  who  was  lingering  there  in  the  hap! 
intelligence    displayed  by  them   in   obeying   the  of  collecting  a  few  pennies  from  the  visitors,  am! 


directions  of  their  masters  as  to  the  course  they 
were  to  pursue.  As  we  approached  our  desti- 
nation, we  observed  numerous  mounds,  or  barrows, 
as  they  are  called,  some  round  and  some  oval,  in 
various  directions,  rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Many 
of  them  have  been  opened  within  a  few  years,  and 
have  been  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
also  various  rude  instruments  of  warfare,  and  some 
common  pottery,  supposed  to  have  been  such  as 


he  had  much  to  tell  of  the  place,  &c.  He  said  h  i 
had  been  a  shepherd,  and  lived  on  the  plain  al' 
his  life,  as  his  father  had  before  him,  and  that  n ' 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  Stone  Henge  durin' 
that  time  ;  but  yet  he  admitted  the  people  livin 
not  very  far  ofi',  had  sometimes  come  there  for  stone 
and  he  averred,  what  we  have  always  understooc' 
to  be  the  case,  that  there  was  not  a  stone  of  an  ' 
conspicuous  size  to  be  found  on  Salisbury  plain  bn 
those  we  there  saw.     How  far  this  may  be  correc! 


religious  rites.     But  as  they  are  simply  stupendous' situated   on  the  Avon,  but  not  the  birthplace  o 

Shakspeare 


portion, 

ornament,  that   I   felt   I   had    never   before    fully 

conceived   what  genius,   skill,  and   wealth   could] rude  oblong   masses  of  rock,  it  does   not  appear 

accomplish  in  the  art  of  building;  and  I  thought  i  they  ever  could  have  formed  anything  like  a  com- 

I  could    understand   the    similie,    that   "  beauti- 1 plete  building  or  temple.     Their  position  is  so  very 

ful  architecture  is  like  frozen  music."    As  it  rose !  striking,  there  being   not  the  smallest  object  to 


were  used  by  the  ancient  Britons;  some  also  evi- 1  of  course  we  cannot  pretend  to  know;  but  we  cer 
dently  having  belonged  to  Romans  and  Saxons,  itainly  saw  no  rock,  of  any  description  or  size' 
But  of  the  Stone  Henge.  How  very  remark-}  during  all  this  deeply  interesting  drive.  Our  rid' 
able  are  these  remains!  They  apparently  formed,  home  was  by  a  different  route  from  that  we  camcj 
an  enclosure  where  those  strange  people,  the  Dru-J  passing  by  one  or  two  beautiful  residences,  will; 
ds,    in  ages   long  gone,  performed   some  kind  of '  parks,  &c.,  and  a  little  village,  named  Stafford!  { 


in  the  midst  of  a  fine  lawn,  surrounded  with  nobl 
old  trees,  its  many  pinnacles  and  its  beautiful 
steeple  sharply  defined  against  a  clear  sunset  sky, 
its  stained  windows  reflecting  different  lights,  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  impressive  objects  of  the 
kind  I  ever  looked  upon ;  and  I  thought  how  sad  the 
reflection,  that  the  tooth  of  time  would  finally  wear 
it  away,  and  leave  nothing  but  mouldering  ruins 
to  employ  the  ingenuity  of  the  antiquary.  A 
Dumber  of  statues  still  stand  in  the  niches,  several 


(To  be  contiunedj  { 

^ i 

Selected  for  "  The  Frieni"  | 

A  Desirable  State  of  Slind.—lOth  month  22dj 
1805. — At  seasons,  I  feel  a  decree  of  consolatioj 
and  Divine  peace  that  cannot  be  expressed  i 
words,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  a  thousan  i 
times  the  treasures  of  both  the  Indies;  in  compa 
rison  of  which  I  should  esteem,  I  do  esteem,  crowc 


while   many   of   the   niches   are   tenantless,   thi 
former  occupants  having  fallen  from  their  places, 
— probably  crumbled  into  dust.         *  * 

Yesterday  we  took  a  very  interesting 

drive  to  the  famous  Stone  Henge,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles  from  Salisbury.     Having  engage 


obstruct  the  view  of  them  in  the  least  degree  from 

any  point:   there  they  are,  standing  out  alone  on 

this  bare  plain,  as  boldly  as  a  ship  on  the  wide 

ocean.     But  where  did  those  people  bring  these 

stupendous  stones  from  1  how  bring  them  ?    and, 

still  more  extraordinary,  how  place  them  as  they  j  ;'J^"  ^;;p;'^^^    ^^  ^         ^^^  ^^^^^       j^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

are  ?     Of  such  enormous  weight  as  they  must  be,i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  f^     ^g^^^  3^^^^^     ^^^^  heavenly  goo 

measuring  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length  j  -^  j^^^^  sensibly  felt,  (I  hope  I  write  it  with  humblf 

or  height,  irom  five  to  six  feet  ,n  width,  and  trom  j^^^^^^^^     latitude,)  my  faith,  and  hope,  and  co. 

three    to   four_  in  thickness,   what    an    immense  j  g^^^^^^  ^^^  so  firmly  anchored  on  the  everlastin 

■hen  the  rains  descenc 
storms   beat,  I   am  D( 


of  them  much  defaced  by  the  elements,  in  the  lapse  Ipower  it  must  have  required  to  move  them  at  all !  1  ^.^^j.   Qfjjjgf  Jesus    that 
of  the  many  ages  they  have  stood  exposed  to  them ;  land  how  did  so  uncivilized  a  people  as  the  Druids  ^^^  ' ^-^^  winds   and   thi 


an  open  carriage  and  an  intelligent  driver, 
out  immediately  after  breakfast,  and,  soon  rising 
from  the  level  of  the  river  Avon,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  we  entered  upon  the  down,  ele- 
vated more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  it,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Salisbury  plain.  The 
whole  of  this  expedition  was  indeed  a  most  pe- 
culiar one,  and  one  which  will  stand  out  as 
boldly  on  my  "  panorama  of  a  tour  to  Europe"  as 
anything  we  have  yet  seen.  We  have  heard  of 
"  Salisbury  plain"  from  our  childhood  ;  but  one 
must  pass  over  it  to  understand  what  is  meant. 
For  twenty  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  six 
to  twelve  miles,  this  plain  stretches  away,  almost 
perfect  level,  and,  with  the  exception  of  littli 


bring  them  from  a  great  distance,— as  it  appears  j     ^^^^j_     j^^^^^  ^-^^  ;„  ^1^^,^^  j  i^^^^  ^^ 

evident  they  must  have  done,— place  so  many  of  fj^^^j    ^^j  ^^^^^  j^^  ^m   ,„  ^  ],        ^11  thos^ 

them  upright,  and   then  raise  others  of  little  less|  ^j^,^  ^^^^  committed  themselves  to  Him  !  ] 

weight  upon  the  tops  of  the  upright  stones  or  pil-  g-^^^  ^^^^(^  ^^th,  1813.  With  regard  to  my 
lars,  where  they  were  held  by  rude  tenons  and,  ^j.  j  ^^  ^^^  destitute  of  hope;  for  though  man 
mortices,  and  in  a  manner  so  strong  and  complete  I  j^^^^  ^^^^  better  stewards  of  the  manifold  grac 


set  j  that  many  of  them  are  still   thus   standing,  and 


of  God    than  I  have  been,  I  am  not  conscious,  i' 
!  any  time,  in  my  religious  labours,  of  having  don 


firmly  ;  though  it  is  probable  nearly  two  thousand 

years  have  passed  away  since  it  was  accomplished,  j  ^^^  ;;^^'  ^f  ^^^  Lord'deceitfully^ 

In   some   descriptions   we   have  ot  this  curiousl      yet  I  might  have  been  more  diligent;  I  m!gl: 
relic  of  antiqmty,  it  is  stated   there  were,  or  hadi  j^^^^  watched  more  frequently  at  Wisdom's  gate 


been,  two  ovals  formed  by  upright  stones,  within 
two  circles;  but,  after  the  most  exact  examination 
we  were  able  to  make,  we  could  not  find  any  trace 
of  the  innermost  oval.  It  was  easy  to  make  out 
the  two  circles,  the  inner  one  being  composed  of 
the  larger  stones ;  and  there  arc  enough  others 
standing  01  thrown  down,  to  show  where  the  outer 
oval  stood.  Of  the  stones  composing  the  outer 
circle,  there  are  still  sixteen  standing,  and  upon 
the  tops  of  ei^ht  of  these  yet  rest  four  large  stones, 


gatherings  of  low  pines,  few  and  far  between,  is  extending  horizontally  from  one  to  the  other.  Of 
covered  only  with  grass  and  small  wild  flowers,  the  inner  circle  but  six  remain  upright,  and  one 
and  unbroken  by  hedge  or  fence,  the  road  itself  has  bent  over  until  it  has  met  the  top  of  the  most 
being  bardly  visible  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  westerly  one  of  the  ellipsis  ;  and  it  is  now  upheld 
There  we  glided  on,  and  on,  our  carriage  one  little  by  it.  The  great  stone  supposed  to  be  the  altar  of 
black  spot,  alone  with  the  grass  and  sky.  Alone?  sacrifice,  lies  half  buried  within  the  ellipse  I  have 
Oh  no,  not  alone  I  Flock  after  flock,  each  with  mentioned.  At  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
their  shepherd  and  his  sagacious  dog,  ten  thousand  and  fifty  feet  from  the  outer  circle, — and  it  is  said 
sheep,  aye,  twice  ten  thousand,  have  there  their  .in  a  line  due  east  with  the  head  of  the  great 
living  and  their  homes.     But  these,  far  separated  I  altar-stone, — stands  one  of  immense  size  by  itself. 


1  might  have  been  more  devoted,  and,  like  the  bol 
prophet,  more  ready  to  say,  "  Here  am  I,  sen 
me."  But  I  trust  in  divine  mercy,  knowing  "i 
whom  I  have  believed;"  and  I  am  persuaded  thi 
"  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committc; 
unto  Him  against  that  day." — Joh/i  I'liorp. 

Selected  for  "The  Frieii«."' 

Now  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  my  age, ' 
think  it  right  to  subscribe  my  firm  belief  to  tl 
sacred  truth,  that  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  tl 
pure.  Holy  Spirit,  brings  peace  and  happiness;  bi 
disobeilience,  reproof,  correction  and  trouble.  Th 
I  have  found  to  be  the  case  through  the  who 
course  of  my  life  ;  and  I  think  I  have  had  tb 
further  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  regarding  th 
divine  monitor  or  principle  within,  that  where 
have  attended  to  its  secret  intimations,  even  r 
garding  temporal  pursuits,  I  have  never  been  sk 
tered  to  go  very  deep  into  perplexing  entangl 
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i;:Dts.  Thus  safety  and  happiness  will  be  its 
l;ssed  effects,  both  as  it  regards  this  life,  and  no 
tubt  that  which  is  to  come.  If  I  have  been  fa- 
vured  lo  pass  through  seventy  years  ol'  life  with 
l|s  difficulties  and  embarrasbmcuts  than  many 
(jbers,  I  attribute  it  to  that  degree  of  attention  I 
J.ve  paid  to  this  inward  monitor ;  and  the  great 
ft  perplexities  I  have  ever  been  in,  have  been  by 
itlecting  or  disregarding  it. 
'Having  looked  over  the  foregoing,  now  in  the 
B  euty-eighth  year  of  my  age,  I  can  afresh  sub- 
sibe  to  the  truth  of  it,  and  have  a  comfortable 
Lpe  that  I  shall  be  favoured  to  lay  down  my  head 
ii peace  with  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  with  all 
nn. — Samuel  Smith. 


Siiei 


For  "  The  Frienii." 

of  the  Weather  in  Iowa,  for  First  month, 

:  1863. 

The  past  month  has  been  unusually  mild  for 
li  season,  in  this  latitude.  The  first  month  sel- 
ib  brings  with  it  so  much  rain,  and  generally 
nire  snow.  The  amount  of  clear  and  cloudy 
(vlither  during  the  month,  was  about  equal. 
Bined  some  about  noon  on  the  1st,  and  again  on 
;l  2nd,  a.  m.  ;  snow,  2i  inches  on  the  5th,  p.  m  .; 
•aied  again  on  the  night  of  the  12tb,  and  morn- 
D  of  the  13th,  and  the  snow  disappeared  ; 
:[ied  all  night  following  the  22nd,  and  till  noon, 
mfter,  on  the  23rd  ;  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  two 
)i,hree  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  followed  by 
liant  thunder.  Half  an  inch  of  snow  fell  on  the 
[!ib  and  disappeared  on  the  20th  ;  from  the  23rd 
ojepreseut,  has  been  mostly  clear,  mild,  and  pli 
III,  except  the  boisterous  afternoon  and  night  of 
,li29th  ;  the  30th  and  31st,  were  the  most  pleas- 
kij  of  all,  and  the  month  is  closing  more  like 
png  than  winter.  The  barometer  stood  highest 
it|;he  evening  of  the  18th,  29.10  ;  and  lowest  on 
hievening  of  the  2Dd,  28.50.  Highest  tempera- 
U',  58°,  and  lowest,  2'^.  Mean  temperature  for 
U  month,  about  27, '■'g°.  Amount  of  snow,  3 
Djies.  Amount  of  rain  and  snow  water,  about 
litnches.  A.  F. 

.  Lringdale,  Cedar  Co  ,  Iowa, 

j  First  month  31st,  1863. 
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Cloudy,  rain.about  noou. 

Cloudy,  rained  fiom  6  to  10  a.  m. 

Partially  cloudy,  foggy  early. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  2  1-2  iuclies  enow  fell  p.  M. 

Clear  and  cold. 

Cloudy,  clear  at  night. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Mostly  clear.; 

Cloudy,  rained  "from  1  to  9  .1.  M. 

Cloudy. 

Clear'. 

Clear  A.  M.,  cloudy  p.  M. 

Cloudy,  1-2  inch  of  snow  fell,  p.  m. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Jl'dy,  rained  all  night  and  all  a.  m. 

Cloudy  A.  M.,  clear  p.  m. 

Clear,  white  frost  early. 

Cloudy  A.  M,,  clear  p.  m. 

Cloudy. 

Clear,  white  frost,  early. 

Clear  A.  M.,  cloudy  p.  >j ,  very  rainy. 

Clear, 

Clear,  white  frost  early. 


For  "The  Friend." 

times  of  exorbitant  prices,  like  the  present, 
B  greeable,  healthful  and    cheap   substitute    for 

,  might  be  a  desideratum  to  some  of  the 
jjers  of"  The  Friend," — therefore,  the  following 


receipt  is  furnished,  if  admissible,  for  its  columns, 
I  think  it  came  originally  from  the  west. 

To  one  pint  of  water,  well  mixed  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  molasses,  add  two  quarts  or 
more  of  wheat  bran,  (sufficient  to  form  a  thick  paste ;) 
this  mass  roll  into  thin  cakes  for  drying  on  a  mod 
erately  warm  stove.  When  dry  they  should  bt 
broken  into  small  pieces  for  roasting.  As  desirec 
for  use  grind  these,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
with  the  genuine  coffee. 

Kcquiring  but  little  sweetening,  is  another  recom- 
mendation. 

Some  persons  prefer  wheat  for  coffee,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of 
wheat,  which  should  be  scalded  and  d 
roasting  with  the  coffee. 

For  "  The  Friond, 

Immigration  of  Colored  Persons. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  the  remarks  calling  attention  to  the  bill 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thi 
object  of  which  is  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  negroes 
into  the  State.  It  appears  by  the  public  journals, 
that  petitions  are  frequently  presented  asking 
for  such  legislation.  The  injustice,  and  the  inex- 
pediency of  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  unpreju- 
diced mind ;  and  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  an  early  and  decided  expression  of  such  views 
in  the  halls  of  our  Legislature. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  every  neighborhood,  a 
short  remonstrance,  similar  in  form  to  the  following, 
should  forthwith  be  drawn  up,  circulated  generally 
for  signature,  and  forwarded  to  the  Senator  and 
Representative  of  the  district,  for  presentation.  In 
all  instances  there  should  be  two  copies,  one  for 
each  House. 

To  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The    undersigned,    citizens    of county, 

earnestly  and  respectfully  remonstrate  against  the 
passage  of  any  law  obstructing  the  free  immigra- 
tion of  coloured  persons  into  this  State. 

Breaking  Down. — The  assertion  that  we  are 
weaker  than  our  forefathers  (says  a  London  paper,) 
and  break  down  sooner,  is  one  of  those  statements 
which  people  make  or  deny  according  to  their  pre 
conceived  opinions.  Our  notions  of  the  last  gene 
ration  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  old  people 
whom  we  have  known;  but  this  is  judging  from 
picked  specimens.  Men  like  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Campbell,  of  course 
give  their  juniors  the  impression  that  they 
to  a  race  of  gaints  ;  but  the  fallacy  is  obvious.  We 
may  reasonably  hope  that  of  those  who  read  these 
lines  in  the  vigor  of  their  age,  a  certain  number  will 
forget  them  at  least  a  half  a  century  before  their 
death,  and  will  live  to  excite  the  wonder  of  another 
eneration  at  the  vigor  which  distinguishes  their 
ghtieth  or  ninetieth  year.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  civil- 
ization has  in  no  way  a  direct  tendency  to  l6wer 
the  average  vigor  of  the  race.  It  keeps  many 
weakly  persons  from  dying.  Sanitary  reform  and 
the  progress  of  medical  skill,  tend  to  destroy  a  sort 
of  invisible  sieve  through  which  people  used  to  be 
passed,  and  which,  if  the  human  race  were  re- 
garded merely  from  the  cattle-breeder's  point  of 
view,  was  a  highly  useful  institution.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  change  in  medical  treatment  shows  a 
diminution  in  strength  ;  that  people  in  the  present 
day  cannot  stand  bleeding,  which  thirty  years  ago 
was  universal.  This  is  one  of  those  assertious 
which  cannot  be  tested  with  accuracy.  It  is  hardly 
'  'e  to  say  whether  the  change  is  in  the   prac 


developing  the  ordinary  view  upon  the  subject  to 
one  of  his  patients,  was  asked  how  long  it  was  since 
he  had  bled  any  one  '!'  He  replied,  "  Upwards  of 
ten  years."  "  Then  how  can  you  tell,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  "  what  would  have  happened  if  you  had 
bled  them  ?"  If  we  look  to  specific  facts,  there 
does  not  appear  much  reason  to  think  that  the 
present  generation  is  losing  its  physical  vigor. 
Armies  in  the  field  both  march  as  well  and  fight 
as  well  as  ever.  The  taste  for  athletic  amusements 
has  grown  into  something  approaching  to  a  passion. 
The  average  length  of  life  has  considerably  in^ 
creased,  and  though  this,  for  the  reason  given' 
above,  is  consistent  with  diminution  in  average' 
vigor,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  reverse. 
Above  all,  the  habits  of  life  are  far  healthier  than 
they  ever  were.  Our  laboring  classes  are  better- 
fed,  better  housed,  better  educated  ;  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  take  much  more  exercise  than 
they  used,  and  are,  in  all  their  habits,  more  sober 
and  temperate.  Many  diseases  which  used  to  ruin 
the  constitution  have  been  greatly  tamed,  and  some 
have  been  almost  extirpated  ;  and  if  these  causes 
do  not  improve  the  race,  it  is  imp 
what  will. 


to   say 


W7i7/  Boiling  Milk  Foams.— Yfheu  milk  is 
boiled,  its  volume  is  very  much  enlarged,  while 
water  merely  bubbles  without  any  increase  in  bulk; 
why  is  it  that  the  two  liquids,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, behave  so  differently?  When  water 
is  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  por- 
tion nearest  the  fire  first  reaches  the  temperature 
of  212°,  and  the  first  particle  that  is  heated  to 
this  degree  is  immediately  converted  into  steam. 
As  in  its  new  form  its  volume  is  about  1700  fold 
greater  than  in  the  liquid  .«tate,  while  its  weight 
remains  the  same,  it  floats  upward  through  the 
water,  being  held  in  a  nearly  spherical  shape  by 
the  nearly  equal  pressure  of  the  water  against  all 
its  sides.  When  it  reaches  the  surface  it  is  lighter 
than  air,  and  consequently  floats  away  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  being  invisible,  it  is  lost  to  our  sight. 
The  rapid  formation  of  these  little  globes  of  steam, 
and  their  rising  through  the  water,  produce  that 
peculiar  disturbance  of  the  liquid  which  we  call 
ebullition  or  boiling.  When  milk  is  boiled,  the 
same  little  globes  of  steam  are  formed,  but  their 
surface  is  coated  with  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of 
the  casein,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  milk, 
and  which  has  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  the 
bubbles  from  breaking  when  they  reach  the  sur- 
face, or  from  being  separated  from  the  liquid.  Thej 
consequently  accumulate  as  they  successively  rise 
to  the  surface,  forming  the  white  foam  which  so 
frequently  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  into 
the  fire. — Scientific  Airurican. 

Vegetatk  Epideinic. — A  curious  epidemic  is  rag- 
ing in  the  south  of  France,  near  Toulon.  The  en- 
tire crop  of  touiatoes  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  by  a  disease  which  kills  the 
plant  in  a  few  hours— an  instantaneous  putrefac- 
tion taking  place,  which  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  prussic  acid.  Some  growers  arc  said 
to  have  lost  more  than  3000  francs  in  one  night. 


THE     FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  21,   1863. 


History  of  Delaware  County,  Penn,sylvania ; 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  Territory  included  within 
its  limits  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  a  notice  of  the 
Geology  of  the  County,  and  catalogues  of  its  Mine- 
rals, Plants,  Quadrupeds  and  Birds, 
ticeorin  the  patients.     A  doctor  who  was  lately]     Written  under  the  direction  and  appointment 
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of  the  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  by 
George  Smith,  M.  D.     Philadelphia. 

Printed  by  Henry  B.  Ashmead,  Nos.  1102  and 
1104  Sansom  St.     1862. 

We  received  a  copy  of  the  above-named  work 
soon  after  it  came  from  the  press,  and  intended  at 
the  time  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it, 
but  other  subjects  claiming  precedence,  notice  of  it 
was  put  by.  It  is  a  handsome  octavo,  of  near  six 
hundred  pages,  of  closely  printed  matter,  with  seve- 
ral maps  and  original  illustrations.  The  author 
has  collected  a  large  amount  of  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  that  section  of  our  State,  much  of  it  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  but  more  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware 
County. 

The  account  of  the  early  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware river  is  condensed,  but  embraces  all  the  most 
important  facts  and  circumstances  ;  and  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  political  changes  and  difiiculties 
to  which  the  first  settlers  were  subjected,  before  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  was  finally  established . 
Much  of  the  information  relative  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  settlements  and  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
records  kept  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  must 
have  cost  no  little  labour  and  care  to  collect  and 
arrange  it. 

Much  additional  value  is  given  to  the  work  by 
the  exposition  of  the  geology  of  the  county,  and 
by  the  notices  of  the  plants,  animals,  and  birds 
found  within  it :  the  biographical  notices  are  also 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  work. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  interest  of  our  State, 
did  the  respective  counties  composing  it,  find  as 
able  an  historian  as  Dr.  Smith  has  by  this  volume 
proved  himself  to  be. 

The  book  can  be  procured  from  I.  Smedley, 
Bookseller,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  residing  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  suggestion  made  by  a  corre- 
spondent— to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  this  num- 
ber— to  prepare,  and  procure  signatures  to  Remon- 
strances to  the  Legislature,  against  the  enactment 
of  any  law  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  free 
coloured  people  into  the  State.  We  trust  there 
will  be  found  in  most  neighbourhoods,  some  one  or 
more  sufiiciently  interested  in  the  subject,  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble  in  writing  out  the  short  head- 
ing proposed,  having  it  circulated  for  subscription, 
and  forwarding  it  to  Harrisburg. 

In  consequence  of  want  of  width  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  paper,  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
the  column  showing  the  "  Force  of  the  Wind,"  con- 
tained in  the  table  connected  with  the  Review  of 
the  Weather,  as  received  from  our  attentive  corre- 
spondent in  Iowa. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoBKiGN. — News  from  England  to  the  1st  inst.  The 
steamer  Georgiana  had  left  Liverpool  and  Holyhead  for 
Nassau,  with  large  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  &c., 
and  various  other  necessaries  for  the  Alabama,  for 
which  vessel  she  is  called  a  tender. 

The  ship  Eliza  Bousal  has  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with 
1500  bales  of  cotton  from  Nassau. 

The  London  Times  opposes  the  scheme  for  contract- 
ing heavy  liabilities  by  the  English  Government  for  the 
construction  of  the  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  Railway. 
It  contends  that  it  will  be  the  better  course  to  wait  and 
see  what  becomes  of  the  American  Republic,  before  set- 
ting up  such  a  costly  work  of  defence. 
■  Napoleon  distributed  to  the  French  exhibitors  their 
awards  from  the  London  Exhibition,  on  which  occasion 
he  made  an  unusually  liberal  aud  pacific  speech. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  a  recent  speech,  took 
occasion  to  attack  England  and  Russia  for  not  joining 


the  French  Government  in  her  contemplated  plan  of  me 
diation. 

A  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  Russian  Poland 
in  the  second  week  of  last  month,  and  severe  conflict: 
have  since  taken  place  between  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  with  much  loss  of  life.  The  outbreak  wa; 
caused  by  the  conscription,  which  has  recently  been  en- 
forced in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland.  The  lowei 
middle  class,  working  men,  and  a  few  proprietors  of 
small  estates,  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  The 
students  as  a  body,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  peasantry,  stand  aloof  from  the  movement,  believing 
it  can  only  draw  misery  upon  the  country.  A  Warsaw 
despatch  of  the  28th,  says,  that  the  insurgents  have  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforcements  from  the  better 
classes  of  society,  including  many  from  Warsaw. 

The  Prussian  Chambers  have  voted  an  address  hostile 
to  the  government,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  its  minimum  rate 
of  discount  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  \d.  during 
the  week.  Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  2Qd.  Middling 
upland,  22(/.  Stock  in  port,  406,000  bales,  including 
66,000  American.  The  Manchester  advices  were  unfa- 
vourable; the  sales  were  small,  and  prices  had  a  down- 
ward tendency.  Flour  and  bread  stuffs  were  lower,  and 
declining.     Consols,  92J. 

United  States. — Finance  and  Currency. — A  bill  has 
passed  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21, 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  thi 
Treasury  Department,  which  is  to  have  charge  of  thi 
currency.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  control 
ler,  and  makes  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  govern 
ment  of  his  office.  It  creates  banking  associations,  t( 
be  organized  as  corporate  bodies — with  not  less  thai 
five  persons  constituting  the  association  in  any  case. 
Before  any  institution  can  commence  business,  it  must 
transfer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.,  bonds  of  the  U.  S. 
to  not  less  than  one-third  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
paid  in.  On  complying  with  these  conditions,  the  insti- 
tutions will  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  controller, 
bills  of  different  denominations,  in  amount  equal  to  th 
capital  stock  already  paid  in.  The  amount  of  these 
circulating  notes  is  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  and  th 
are  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  States,  Territories 
aud  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  representa 
live  population.  The  controller,  under  the  direction  o 
the  Treasurer,  is  to  provide  plates,  engravings,  etc.,  for 
making  these  bill  or  notes.  These  notes  are  to  be  held 
at  par  throughout  the  United  States.  The  bank  officers 
are  to  make  regular  and  accurate  returns  of  their  trans- 
actions to  the  proper  authorities.  No  notes  but  such  as 
are  provided  for  in  this  bill,  will  be   allowed  to  be  put 

to  circulation  by  these  banks.     The  bill  further  pro- 

des   rules  for  the  government  of  these  institutions  in 
detail,  aflSxing  certain  penalties  for  any  violations  of  law. 
,  is  proposed  to  discourage  the  ordinary  bank  circula- 
on,  by  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  issues,  to  be  in- 
creased in  two  years,  to  two  per  cent. 

Immigralion. — The  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United 
States  on  shipboard,  as  given  in  the  official  annual 
statement,  is  as  follows  : 

Maine,  744  ;  New  Hampshire,  9  ;  .Massachusetts,  6,122  ; 
Rhode  Island,  34;  New  York,  99,142;  Pennsylvania, 
1,039;  Maryland,  2,389;  Florida,  126;  California,  39,- 
070.     Total,  114,475. 

The  Blockade. — The  report  of  the  rebel  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shows  that  the  whole  custom-house  duties 
of  the  Confederacy  for  ten  months,  ending  in  the  Twelfth 
month  last,  .amounted  to  only  $666,556.  This  fact 
proves  that  the  blockade,  though  not  perfect,  is  yet 
more  strict  than  the  rebels  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
present it. 

Emancipation  in  Missouri. — The  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,')00,000,  to  aid  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
getting  rid  of  slavery,  has  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  23  to  18.  Having  previously  passed  the  House  of 
Represfentatives,  it  ouly  needs  the  President's  approval 
to  become  a  law. 

Montana. — The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  to  organize  a  new  territory,  bearing  the  name  of 
Montana,  in  the  unorganized  part  of  the  old  territory  of 
Oregon. 

Southern  Items. — A  statement  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  rebel  Treasury,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  total  revenue  of  the  Confederacy  from  direct 
taxes,  customs,  and  other  imports,  has  been  $17,333,079, 
while  the  operations  of  the  war  had  involved  an  outlav 
up  to  the  close  of  1862,  of  $579,609,524.  The  estimate's 
to  Seventh  month  1st,  nest,  amount  to  $357,029,929, 
which  allows  more  than  $2,000,000  for  each  secular 
day.  The  exhaustion  and  fiscal  weakness  of  the  South, 
are  shown  by  the  significant  fact,  that  for  every  dollar 


spent  by  the  rebel   government  in  the  war,  it  has  b 
been  able  to  raise  more  than  three  cents  by  taxation.   ' 

The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  passed  a  bill  pr- ! 
viding  that  not  over  three  acres  of  cotton  shall  li 
planted  to  a  hand,  under  a  penalty  of  $500  per  act  I 
half  to  go  to  the  informer.  The  total  amount  of  cott(, 
purchased  by  the  rebel  government  in  the  State  of  Mi ' 
sissippi,  reaches  about  100,000  bales,  and  much  more  ' 
in  negotiation.  j 

The  War. — ^No  military  operations  of  moment  we: ; 
reported  last  week.  The  defeat  of  the  rebel  attack  c  i 
Fort  Donaldson,  was  caused  by  the  opportune  arrival .' 
several  U.  S.  gunboats.  j 

The  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  progressing.  Water  flo\i ' 
through  the  canal,  and  one  small  steamer  had  passf^ 
through  it.  The  U.  S.  forces  had  cut  the  levee  aboi 
Vicksburg,  which  floods  a  vast  tract  of  country  on  tl| 
Mississippi  side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  believed  woul 
enable  some  of  the  gunboats  to  get  behind  the  rebel  d(  ■ 
fences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 

The  U.  S.  forces  entered  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  on  tt' 
8th.  They  captured  about  600  rebels,  most  of  them  b( ' 
ing  men  of  Morgan's  command.  ' 

Admiral  Farragut  reports,  that  the  statement  of  tb. 
escape  from  Galveston  of  the  Harriet  Lane  is  errom- 
ous.  The  vessel  was  still  lying  in  the  harbour.  Ri 
mors  have  reached  Washington  through  rebel  source 
that  a  battle  has  been  fought  between  Gen  Banks  bd! 
the  rebels,  seven  miles  from  Port  Hudson,  Miss.  j 

A  bill  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  militia  of  tU 
United  States,  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate,      j 

The  Rebel  Cruizers. — The  reported  destruction  of  tl; 
privateer  Florida  or  Oreta,  was  untrue.  The  latest  ai, 
counts  state  that  she  was  still  cruizing  between  the  Bi' 
hamas  and  Cuba.  She  had  captured  eight  vessels  i! 
that  vicinity.  The  Alabama  had  landed  ihe  officers  ar| 
crew  of  the  Hatteras,  sunk  by  her  off  Galveston,:: 
Kingston,  Jamaica.    The  prisoners  were  165  in  numbct 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  488.  The  exporl 
from  this  port,  for  the  week  ending  on  the  7th  instr 
amounted  to  $5,154,932. 

Philadelphia.— MoTlnlily  last  week,  258.  The  enti; 
number  of  interments  in  this  city,  during  the  year  186; 
was  15,097.  Of  the  mortality,  1,202  were  soldiers,  wl^ 
died  in  the  military  hospitals.  The  number  of  birti 
registered  was  14,741,  a  decrease  of  2,530  from  the  pr. 
vious  year.  The  number  of  marriages  registered  duriti 
the  year  was  4,662,  an  increase  over  the  previous  ye: 
of  245.  If  the  mortality  in  the  military  hospitals  is  d- 
ducted,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  will  be  abo' 
1  to  43,  if  the  latter  is  estimated  at  600,000.  In  186( 
it  was  about  568,000.  i 

The  Markets,  ^"c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi, 
on  the  16th  inst".  Neia  York. — Specie  in  the  New  Yo: 
banks,  $38,420,460.  The  money  market  easy,  at  54  a  6f ' 
first  class  paper.  Government  securities  had  advanci' 
during  the  week.  U.  S.  6's,  1881,  sold  at  98  a  98};  7-:- 
Treasury  notes,  103  a  103J-.  Gold  fell  during  thewei, 
as  low  as  53,  but  rallied  and  sold  on  the  I6th,  at ! 
premium.  Exchange  on  London,  172.  Uplands  cotto! 
90  cts.  a  91  cts:  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1-43  a  $1.5il 
red  winter  Western  $1.62  a  $1.70;  white  Michigan,  $1'  I 
70  a  Si. 80  ;  rye,  $1.08  a  $1.12  ;  oats,  76  cts.  a  77  cU.  I 
mixed  western  corn,  90  cts.  a  92  cts.  Philadelphia.-,  j 
Superfine  flour,  shipping  brands,  $6.25  a  $6.50;  extil  I 
$7.00  a  $7.25;  Penna.  red  wheat,  $1.66  a  $1.70;  whil 
$1.75  a  $2.00;  the  latter  for  choice  Kentucky;  rye,  I 
cts.  a  $1.00;  new  yellow  corn,  84  cts.  a  85  "els;  oai 
64  cts.;  barley,  $1.44;  clover  seed,  $6.25  a  $7.0i 
timothy,  $2.87  a  $3.00  ;  flaxseed,  $3.30  a  $3.35  p 
bushel.  California  Wine.— The  Mercantile  Gazelle  {Ca\ 
gives  the  entire  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  that  SUi 
in  1S62,  at  fully  $5,000,000— the  produce  being  valu'' 
at  reduced  rates.  i 

RECEIPTS.  .         i 

Received  from  James  Mains,  Pa.,  per  George  Gilbei 
$3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  36  ;  from  Dan'l  Nichols,  N^  Y.,  $2,  . 
No.  18,  vol.  37  ;  from  Robert  Milhouse,  0.,  per  E.  Hollinj 
worth,  $2,  vol.  36:  from  J.  Snell,  agt.,  Pa.,  fur  Marshi. 
Battin,  $5,  to  52,  vol.  36.  ! 
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Diary  of  Samael  Scott. 

I  (Continued  from  page  186.) 

"  Twelfth  month  31st,  1783.  In  the  week-day 
i,!eting,  I  was  exercised  in  mental  prayer  and 
ijditation ;  I  hope  measurably  by  the  spirit  that 
cickencth.  This  being  the  last  day  iu  the  year 
183,  amidst  various  interruptions,  I  have  re- 
iwed  the  works  of  Jehovah,  and  his  wonders  in 
tB  deep.  Towards  the  close,  a  very  affecting 
Bj;ne  was  attendant  in  the  visiting  my  brother 
ihn  Scott,  on  his  death-bed.  '  Gather  up  the 
ijigments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost,'  was 
ib  command  of  our  great  Master  ;  consistent  with 
uich,  I  esteem  it  my  duty  to  preserve,  and  make 
liown  to  some,  the  dying  expressions  of  the  de- 
based ;  as  a  testimony  to  the  cause  of  chris- 
lUity,   and    the  power  of  Christ;    being  fully 

rsuaded  that  '  there  is  no  name  given  under 
l|aven,  or  amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
ijved,'  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  both  as  he 
vs  in  the  fulness  of  time  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
ad  as  he  is  declared  in  power  to  be  the  Sou  of 
t  d,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiue-s,  by  the 
r  urrection  from  the  dead ;  and  Christ  within, 
';ie  hope  of  glory,'  '  the  Lord  our  righteousness.' 
];  the  evening,  during  a  sitting  iu  silence  in  a 
find's  house,  I  was  favored  with  a  sense  of  that 
trey,  which  I  so  much  need,  and  so  little  de- 
8ive." 

I"  First  month  7th,  1784.  During  most  part  of 
t;  week-day  meeting,  an  exercise  was  continued 
tiget  near  to  Christ  in  spirit ;  and  divers  openings 
a|ended,  respecting  the  advantage  thereof;  but  I 
v!s  fearful  of  imparting  to  others  what  might  bo 

0  y  intended  for  myself.  Afterwards,  in  the  Seal 
fids,  some  tenderness  and  compunction  of  spirit 
vis  experienced  before  Him,  who '  doth  great  things 
pjit  finding  out ;  yea,  and  wonders  without  number. ' 

l'  8th.  In  the  evening,  walking  in  the  fields  near 
I|Dkirks,  these  words,  although  I  believe  not  pre- 
clsly  contained  in  Scripture,  were  impressed  on 
EJ'  mind,  with  some  savour  and  application,  viz., 
t|;  Lamb  shall  be  their  leader. 

'''  9ih.  The  Lamb  shall  be  their  leader.  May 
t|;  Lamb,  who  hath  been  slain  from  the  foun- 
4tion  of  fallen  nature  in  man,  overcome;  '  angels, 
ajthorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
hja.'  " 

I"  Fourth  month  5th,  1784.     In  the  monthly 

1  eting,  the  iniquities  of  my  holy  things  were  set 


in  order  before  me ;  particularly  in  concerns  in  the 
ministry  and  discipline.  My  most  early  appear- 
ances iu  the  former  were  at  a  time  when  pursuits 
of  a  different  kind  much  engrossed  my  attention  : 
in  respect  to  the  latter,  there  long  existed  a  zeal, 
which  was  incompatible  with  true  knowledge,  and 
that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  '  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom;'  instead  of  judgment,  there  was  fre- 
quently a  cry,  somewhat  similar  to  what  was  for- 
merly uttered,  '  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal 
for  the  Lord."  I  much  sought  after  the  praise 
and  approbation  of  faithful  men ;  and  I  had  my 
reward.  But  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
and  '  bringeth  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing.'  'For  judgment  I  am  come 
into  this  world,'  said  the  faithful  and  true  Witness; 
and  the  Spirit  reproveth  of  '  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment.'  May  all,  who  are  at  ease  in 
Zion,  bow  before  Him,  who  is  'judge  of  quick  and 
dead ;'  that  in  the  valley  of  Achor  may  be  opened 
a  door  of  hope." 

"  16th.  This  day  was  passed  pretty  inoffen- 
sively, yet  not  without  room  for  amendment;  I 
will  set  a  bridle  before  '  the  door  of  my  lips :'  if 
we  were  at  all  times  careful  so  to  do,  we  should 
often  obtain  strength  in  silence,  and  by  our  words 
be  justified." 

"  Fifth  month  4th,  1784.  As  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  fields  in  the  evening,  neither  forewarned  nor 
forearmed,  I  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  impetu- 
osity. There  was  indeed  some  cause  of  displea- 
sure ;  a  lad,  under  my  care,  appearing  guilty  of 
prevarication — an  enormous  crime,  which  ought 
to  be  discouraged  with  a  just  severity:  but  alas! 
how  far  are  my  feet  from  being  '  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.' 

''5th.  Early  in  the  morning,  my  mind  was 
impressed  with  convictions  for  the  turbulence  of 
last  evening.  If  my  lot  had  been  cast  forever  in 
that  hour  of  disorder,  how  tremendous  would  have 
been  the  event.  Wraths,  swellings,  and  tumults, 
are  certainly  the  fruits  of  the  flesh;  and  although 
they  may  be  palliated  by  the  false  reasoner,  are 
condemned  by  the  'faithful  and  true  Witness.'  In 
the  week-day  meeting,  my  mind  was  as  '  the  trou- 
bled sea;'  but,  from  the  centre  of  my  soul,  did 
there  not  a  cry  and  secret  sigh  ascend  to  the 
Fountain  of  Being  ?  as  it  is  written,  '  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  ;'  '  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are 
gone  over  me;'  and  again,  'Deep  calleth  unto 
deep.' 

"10th.  In  the  evening,  I  visited  my  long  ac- 
quainted friend  A.  0.,  who  appeared  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  her  approaching  dissolution,  and  resigned 
to  the  divine  will.  Speaking  a  few  dry  words, 
concerning  Christ  being  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  without  an  immediate  feeling  of  his  presence, 
they  soon  became  my  burthen ;  and  I  came  home 
naked  and  wounded." 

"  26th.  Some  injudicious  interferences  and  con- 
fabulations of  the  members  of  our  society,  both 
formerly  and  of  late,  occurring  to  my  remem- 
brance, my  mind  became  defiled  ;  under  the  weight 
of  which  I  sat  down  in  the  week-day  meeting; 
but,  after  some  time  of  silent  waiting,  I  was 
favoured    clearly  to  perceive,  that  this  must  be 


purged  by  the  baptism  of  Him,  'whoso  fan  is  in 
his  hand ;'  and  scattered  as  '  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing  floor;'  that  we  may  be  blind  ag 
the  Lord's  servant,  and  deaf  as  his  messenger ; 
'  seeing  many  things  but  observing  them  not.'  My 
mind  became  sensibly  calmed,  under  a  sense  of  his 
adorable  mercies,  and  the  gracious  operations  of 
Him,  'who  giveth  songs  in  the  night;'  who  im- 
parteth  light  in  darkness,  and  counsel  in  confu- 
sion ;  '  who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots,  who 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.'  Some,  on 
whom  the  light  hath  measurably  risen,  have  seen 
things  wrong;  and  not  waiting,  iu  self-nothingness, 
to  see  more  light,  a  root  of  bitterness  hath  sprung 
up." 

"  Sixth  month  1st,  1784.  This  day  four  years, 
I  began  the  recording  of  experiences;  few  and  evil 
have  been  the  days  which  have  since  elapsed.  In- 
wardly and  outwardly  I  have  been  cast  down  and 
lifted  up  i  and  I  now  stand  as  it  were  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  the  verge  of  an  awful  eternity. 
Measurably,  morning  by  morning  '  He  awakeneth 
mine  ear  to  hear,  as  the  learned  ;'  '  neither  turned 
I  away  back.'  His  salvation  hath  been  my  desire, 
and  a  part  in  his  covenant.  In  unsearchable  wis- 
dom all  his  works  are  wrought.  If  the  sons  of 
Belial  had  been  thrust  away,  poradventure  I  might 
have  increased ;  but  not  in  the  increase  of  God. 
He  is  justified  in  all  his  ways  ;  great  and  marvel- 
lous are  all  his  works;  righteousness  belongs  to 
him;  but  to  me,  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 
May  his  goodness  be  more  gloriously  manifested 
before  1  die,  and  his  name  internally  proclaimed  ; 
'  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,'  '  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.'  " 

"  aard.  In  the  week-day  meeting,  I  was  fa- 
vored with  some  sensations  of  Christ  Jesus ;  '  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;'  and  his 
gracious  operations  iu  the  flesh,  and  in  ihe  spirit, 
as  one  Lord  Jesus ;  God  blessed  for  ever. 

"28th.  Walking  in  the  fields,  some  sensations 
were  livingly  impressed  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  withouti 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem;  and  as  manifested  within, 
'  sprinkleth  from  an  evil  conscience,'  and  purgeth 
from  all  sin." 

"Seventh  month  21st,  1784.  A  mistaken  zeal 
and  supposed  moderation  (falsely  called  charity,) 
although  opposite  in  their  appearances,  frequeutly 
proceed  from  the  same  cause ;  even  in  vessels 
measurably  sanctified,  viz.  the  want  of  '  being 
buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death  ;'  that  not 
only  the  earth  in  them  might  be  shaken,  but  the 
heavens  also ;  instead  of  which  there  hath  been, 
frequently,  fruitless  and  unsanctified  efforts  to  en- 
graft the  remains  of  the  first  Adam  into  the  plant 
which  is  of  an  immortal  nature  :  '  this  divides  in 
Jacob,  and  scatters  in  Israel.' 

"  23rd.  In  the  course  of  the  present  week,  I 
received  a  recent  proof  of  a  few  words  being  suf- 
ficient for  the  ministry,  and  as  apples  of  gold  set 
in  pictures  of  silver :  for  at  a  sitting  at  T.  B.'s, 
our  beloved  friend  G.  D.  expressing  only  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  viz.  '  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions;'  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you;' 
there  appeared  more  of  a  ministry  iu  them  (to 
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myself  at  least)  than  sometimes  in  a  multitude  of 
■worils." 

"Eigbtli  month  7th,  1784.  As  I  was  walking 
over  London  bridge,  uiy  mind  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  a  consideration,  that  the  time  of  my 
natural  life  being  so  far  spent,  every  day,  every 
hour,  every  moment,  is  a  mercy  ;  that,  if  possible, 
I  might  redeem  the  time  ;  because  the  days  are 
few  and  evil." 

"  15th.  First  day.  Myself  and  wife  set  out 
about  seven  in  a  chaise;  and  baiting  at  Hitchin, 
proceeded  to  the  general  meeting  at  Clifton ;  and 
reached  Hartford  about  nine  in  the  evening.  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  journey,  and  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  weather,  I  came  home  without 
languor  or  weariness;  an  admirable  and  adorable 
mercy.  The  meeting  was  large,  many  of  other 
professions  being  present;  some  of  whom  appeared 
sober  and  serious,  but  others  restless  enough  :  S. 
Crawley,  II.  Kite,  and  Samuel  Nottingham,  re- 
spectively, appeared  in  testimony.  The  members 
of  our  society  are  too  generally  '  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ear;'  yet  to  the  posterity  of  a  people 
once  highly  favored,  'is  the  dew  of  heaven'  fre 
quently  diffused,  both  in  a  ministerial  and  imme 
diate  manner,  in  their  assemblies  :  from  whence  I 
am  persuaded,  did  not  their  goodness  pass  away 
'  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew/  th 
Lord  of  infinite  mercy  would  make  many  of  then 
as  polished  shafts  in  his  quiver;  and  in  his  quiver 
would  be  hide  them.  For  many  weeks  past,  both 
in  a  spiritual  and  corporeal  sense,  my  days  have 
been  passed  in  weakness,  and  wearisome  nights 
have  been  my  allotment ;  but  for  a  short  time  im- 
mediately preceding,  my  sorrows  have  been  rather 
alleviated.  Although  great  has  been  my  spiritual 
poverty,  and  manifold  my  defects;  yet  in  some 
good  degree  I  have  been  enabled  to  seek  the  Lord, 
and  the  word  of  his  holiness  :  '  I  have  sought  him 
but  1  have  found  him  not.'  Nevertheless,  if  'he 
standeth  behind  the  wall,  if  he  looketh  forth 
at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through  the  lat- 
tice,' adoration  and  thanks  are  due  to  him  for 
ever." 

"31st.  In  the  evening,  as  I  walked  in  the 
fields,  I  remembered  the  Lord,  and  his  loving 
kindnesses,  which  have  been  of  old,  and  his  com- 
passions, which  have  been  renewed  every  morning  : 
that  balm  of  Gilead,  and  never-failing  medicine 
for  the  diseased  in  body  or  spirit,  only  adminis- 
tered by  the  Mediator,  who,  himself,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses; and  remains  unchangeably  the  physician, 
and  high-priest  of  his  people ;  '  Christ  Jesus,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;'  '  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever,'  Amen.'  " 

"Ninth  month  4th,  1784.  The  most  part  of 
this  week,  bodily  pains  have  been  relaxed  ;  and 
desires  after  'the  increase,  whicL  is  of  God,'  have 
been  freshly  renewed  :  this  day,  I  spoke  unad- 
visedly, and  closed  the  week  under  condemnation. 

"  5th.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  night  and  morn- 
ing, I  suffered  compunction,  for  the  errors  of  the 
preceding  day,  before  I  went  to  meeting,  a  reli- 
gious calm  covered  my  spirit ;  which  was  measur- 
ably maintained  during  the  course  of  three  suc- 
ceeding meetings,  under  a  sense  of  immen.'e  and 
unmerited  obligations  to  divine  grace  and  provi- 
dence. More  often  thon  the  morning,  I  desire  an 
advancement  in  the  patbs  of  peace  and  piety  ;  but 
iniquities  prevail  against  me,  and  because  of  them, 
I  am  wounded  as  with  the  wound  of  an  enemy ; 
with  the  chastisements  of  a  cruel  one.  My  wounds 
are  grievous,  but  are  they  incurable  ;  is  there  not 
yet  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is  not  the  God  of  peace  able 
to  bruise  Satan  under  my  feet  ?  that,  before  I  die, 
'  mercy  and  truth  may  meet,  and  righteousness  and 


peace  kiss  each  other,'  to  the  glory  of  Hi 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

(.To  be  coutinUL-dO 


thing  about  the  house  being  in  perfect  order,  is  ; 
so  far  co-operating  with  the  great  plan  of  Pro! 
dence ;  and  like  every  one  who  does  so,  finds  . 
innocent  pleasure  result  from  that  unintended  hj! 
mony.  Tidiness  is  a  great  source  of  cheerfulne , 
It  is  cheering,  I  have  said,  even  to  come  into  oni| 
breakfast  room,  and  find  it  spotlessly  tidy;  b. 
■■"   more  certainly  will  this  cheerfulness  come, 


On  Tidiness. 
Sober  content  is,  I  believe,  within  the  reach  of 
all  who   have  nothing  graver  to  vex  them  than 
what  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  called  the 

sect  cares"  of  daily  life.  There  may  be,  of  course,  j  the  tidiness  is  the  result  of  our  own  exertion.  , 
lots  which  are  darkened  over  by  misfortunes  sol  And  so  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  ai 
deep  that  to  brighten  them  all  human  skill  would 'ever  disheartened  about  some  example  which  hi 
be  unavailing.  But  ye  who  are  common-place 'been  pressed  upon  you,  of  the  evil  which  there ! 
people, — common-place  in  understanding,  in  feel-  in  this  world  ;  if  you  get  vexed  and  worried  a; 
ing,  in  circumstances ;  ye  who  are  not  very  clever, !  depressed  about  some  evil  in  the  government  ' 
not  extraordinarily  excitable,  not  extremely  un- 1  jour  country,  or  of  your  county,  or  of  your  parisl' 
lucky ;  ye  who  desire  to  be,  day  by  day,  equally  if  you  have  done  all  you  can  to  think  how  the  e-i 
content,  and  even  passably  cheerful;  listen  to  me 'may  be  remedied;  and  if  you  know  that  ftj 
while  I  recommend,  in  subordination  of  course,  to  ther  brooding  over  the  subject  would  only  vex  aij 


sting  and  do  no  good, — if  all  this  should  ever 
-),  then  I  counsel  you  to  have  resort  to  the  gre ' 
sfuge  of  Tidiness.     Don't  sit  over  your  libra) 


something  too  serious  to  discuss  upon  this  half- 
earnest  page,  the  maintenance  of  a  constant,  per- 
vading, active,  all-reaching,  energetic  Tidiness ! 

_  No  fire  that  ever  blazed,  no  kettle  that  everSfire,  brooding  and  bothering;  don't  fly  to  suga 
simmered,  no  sugar- plums  that  ever  corroded  the! plums,  they  will  not  avail.  There  is  a  corner 
teeth  and  soothed  to  tranquil  stupidity,  could  do! one  of  your  fields  that  is  grown  up  with  nettle- 
half  as  much  to  maintain  a  human  being  in  a  con-  there  is  a  bit  of  wall,  or  of  palisade,  out  of  repai:' 
dition  of  moderate  jollity  and  satisfaction,  as  a 'there  is  a  yard  of  the  edging  of  a  s'hrubbery-wa' 
daily  resolute  carrying  out  of  the  resolution,  that  I  where  an  overhanging  laurel  has  killed  the  tur, 
every  thing  about  us, — our  house,  our  ward-robe,  [there  is  a  bed  in  the  garden  which  is  not  so  scr' 
our  books,  our  papers,  our  study  table,  our  garden  ;pulously  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  there  is  a  branc. 
walks,  our  carriage,  our  harness,  our  park-fences,  of  a  peach-tree  that  has  pulled  out  its  fastenini' 
our  children,  our  lamps,  our  gloves,  yea,  our  walk-  to  the  wall,  and  that  is  flapping  about  in  the  win 
ing  stick  and  our  umbrella,  shall  be  in  perfectly  ae-  Or  there  is  a  drawer  of  papers  which  has  for  weeli 
curate  order  ;  that  is,  shall  be,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  been  in  great  confusion ;  or  a  division  of  yoi< 
Riglit !  bookcase  where  the  books  might  be  better  arrange ' 

If  you,  my  reader,  get  up  in  the  morning,  as  See  to  these  things  forthwith;  the  out-of-doors  ma; 
you  are  very  likely  to  do  in  this  age  of  late  din-  ters  are  the  best.  Get  your  man-servant — all  yoi 
ners,  somewhat  out  of  spirits,  and  feeling  (as  boys  people,  if  you  have  half-a-dozen— and  go  forth  at 
expressly  phrase  it)  rather  domi  in  tlie  tiioitth,  see  things  made  tidy  ;  and  see  that  they  are  doi| 
you  cannot  tell  why;  if  you  take  your  bath  and  !  thoroughly ;   work  half  done  will  not  serve  for  oi 

present  purpose.     Let  every  nettle  be  cut  dov 


dress,  having  still  the  feeling  as  if  the  day  ha 
come  too  soon,  before  you  had  gathered  up  heart 
to  face  it  and  its  duties  and  troubles ;  and  if,  on 
coming  down  stairs,  you  find  your  breakfast-par- 
lour all  in  the  highest  degree  snug  and  tidy — the 
fire  blazing  brightly  and  warmly,  the  fire-irons 
accurately  arranged,  the  hearth  clean,  the  carpet 


and  carried  off  from  the  neglected  corner;  th(' 
let  the  ground  be  dug  up  and  levelled,  and  soi\ 
with  grass  seed.  If  it  rains,  so  much  the  bettei 
it  will  make  the  seed  take  root  at  once.  Let  tl 
wall  or  fence  be  made  better  than  when  it  w: 
new;  let  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  fresh  green  turf  1' 
swept,  the  chairs  dusted,  the  breakfast,  equipage  .'brought;  let  it  be  laid  down  in  place  of  the  d 
neatly  arranged  upon  the  snow-white  cloth,— it  isjcayed  edging  ;  let  it  be  cut  accurately  as  a  watcb 
perfectly  wonderful  how  all  this  will  brighten  you  [machinery  ;  let  the  gravel  beside  it  be  raked  ar 
up.  You  will  feel  that  you  would  be  a  growling  [rolled  ;  then  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  at; 
humbug  if  you  did  not  become  thankful  and  con-  j  survey  the  effect  with  delight.  All  this  will  oceuf 
tent.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  there  is  j  you,  interest  you,  divert  you,  for  a  couple  of  hour 
a  sensible  pleasure  attending  the  carrying  of  it  and  you  will  come  in  again  to  your  library  firesit 
faithfully  out  to  the  smallest  things.  Tidiness  is 'quite  hopeful  and  cheerful.  The  worry  and  d 
nothing  else  than  the  carrying  into  the  hundreds  pression  will  be  entirely  gone;  you  will  see  yoi 
of  little  matters  which  meet  us  and  touch  us  houricourse  beautifully;  you  have  sacrificed  to  the  goc: 
by  hour,  the  same  grand  principle  which  directs 'genius  of  Tidiness,  and  you  are  rewarded  accori: 
the  sublimest  magnitudes  and  affairs  of  the  uni-[ingly. 

verse.     Tidiness   is,   in   short,  the  being  right  ini      I  am  simply  stating  phenomena,  my  reader, 
thousands  of  small  concerns  in  which  most  u)en| don't  pretend  to  explain  causes ;  but  I  hesitate  n 
are  slovenly  satisfied  to  bo  wrong.     And  though  a|to  assert,  that  to  put  things  right,  and  to  kroi 
hair's  breadth  may  make  the  difference  between 'that  things  are  put  right,  has  a  wonderful  effect :.  I 
right  and  wrong,  the  difference  between  right  and  j  enlivening  and  cheering.     You  cannot  tell  why  I 
wrong  is  not  a  little  difference.     An  untidy  person  lis  so;  but  you  come  in  a  very  different  man  fro.  I 
is  a  person  who  is  wrong,  and  is  doing  wrong,  for  i  what  you  were  when  you  went  out.    You  see  thiuj 
several  hours  everyday;   and  though  the  wrong!  in  quite  another  way.     You  wonder  how  you  com: 
may  not  be  grave  enough  to  be  indicated   by  a  have   plagued    yourself  so  much  before.     We  a; 
power   so   solemn    as   couscieuce,  (as  the  current  know  that  powerful  effects  are  often  produced  upc 
through   the  Atlantic  cable,  after  it  had  been  in- !  our  minds  by  causes  which  have  no  logical  conn& 
jurcd,  though  a  magnetic  current,  was  too  faint  tojtion  with  these  effects. — Recreations  of  a  Countr. 
be  indicated    by  the  machines  now  in  use,)  still  Parson. 

constant  wrong-doing,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  *"* 

cannot  be  without  ajar  of  the  entire  moral  nature.  Don't  be  too  Positive. — Always  allow  other  pc 
It  cannot  be  without  putting  us  out  of  harmony  pie  their  opinions,  and  do  not  be  too  sure  thou  a 
with  the  entire  economy  under  which  we  live.  And  'right,  llemember,  if  thou  art  right  in  one  parti 
thus  it  is  that  the  most  particular  old  bachelor,  or  ular,  thou  mayst  be  wrong  in  others.  Do  not  be  d. 
the  most  precise  old  maid,  who  insists  upon  every-  fiant,  or  boldly   contradict;  but   calmly   espre 
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iiy  reasons,  and  patiently  bear  with  those  whose 
aderstanding  is  loss  clear,  or  whose  reason  is  dis- 
'.rbed  by  passion.  Rather  than  "  it  is"  and  "  it 
In't,"  "  thou  did"  and  "thou  did'nt;"  say  "it 
lems  to  me,"  or  "  I  think  it  is,"  or  "  if  I  mistake 
U."  Avoid  all  rude  and  ill-natured  expressions  ; 
^  calling  one  foolish,  obstinate,  or  provokingly 
lupid.  Our  aim  should  be  to  advance  the  tridlL, 
|)t  ourselves.  It  often  happens  that  much  time  is 
lasted  and  temper  lost  in  matters  of  no  great  con- 
iquence.  One  says  the  lesson  is  hard,  another 
lys  that  it  is  not — and  there  is  a  fuss.  Jane  saw 
jisango  down  the  street;  but  Mary  declares  it 
■M  somebody  else,  and  then  a  diifercnce  ensues. 
Ill  this  shows  a  wrong  spirit,  and  causes  much 
Itterness,  both  in  words  and  feelings.  While  in 
!l  cases  concerning  duty  and  happiness  we  are 
tthful  to  the  right,  let  us  remember  to  hold  to  the 
'uth  in  meekness. 

i  [It  is  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  encour- 
il;ement  to  meet  with  evidences  that  Friends  are 
■jeserved  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  alive  to  the 
ild  defection  that  has  taken  place  in  many  pro- 
;3sing  with  us  in  that  land,  as  well  as  here,  and 
MO  are  religiously  concerned  to  point  out  the 
:any  departures  from  the  testimonies  of  the  So- 
.3ty,  and  to  labour  in  the  right  spirit  for  the  res- 
jration  of  true  Quakerism. 
How  inexpressively  comforting  would  it  be,  if, 
lying  aside  all  guile  and  all  party  spirit ;  all  who 
;|e  truly  attached  to  the  doctrines,  the  testimonies, 
jid  the  discipline  of  the  Society,  could  be  brought 
ii  unite  in  a  sincere  and  harmonious  labour  to 
■i>  away  with  the  wrong  things  that  have  crept  in 
Qong  us;  so  that  the  Society,  restored  to  the 
|ve  and  unity  that  once  characterized  it,  might 
iesent  an  unbroken  front  to  the  world,  and  fulfil 
|e  mission  which  it  was  raised  up  to  accomplish. 
!  We  take  from  the  last  number  of  "  The  British 
li'iend,"  the  following  communication,  as  one  of 
lie  evidences  to  which  we  have  alluded.] 

i    Churcli  Government  and  Christian  Liberty. 

;  To  the  Ediior  of  The  British  Friend. 

\Dear  Fne7ul. — Whether  the  headship  of  a  chris- 
|in  church  is  vested  in  one  individual — an  eccle- 
astical  dignitary  or  a  temporal  sovereign — or  in 
conclave  of  select  individuals,  it  is  alike  opposed 

the  true  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  fearful 
:deed  is  the  self-imposed  responsibility  of  such  as 
•laim  the  power  of  dispensing  to  others,  in  their 
oite,  creaturely  capacity,  rules  for  guidance  in  re- 
i;ion. 

The  freedom  allowed  for  discussion,  and  for 
fery  individual  member  to  take  part  in  the  pro 
•ledings  of  our  meetings  for  church  government, 
|i3  assumed  so  much  of  a  republican  character, 
lat  there  is  great  danger  of  being  led  into  the 
'arful  and  fatal  error  of  placing  our  dependence 
1  our  fellow  men,  and  estimating  the  nature  an ' 
ttent  of  what  may  be  termed  our  Christian  liberty, 
J  the  prescribed  regulations  and  allowances  of 
'ose  acting  in  the  capacity  of  our  legislative  body 
I  It  is  especially  needful  in  this  day  of  latitudt 
ild  liberalism,  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
ilmissible  form  o\  church  government  is  distinctly 
Ild  decidedly  a  "  theocracy ;"  and  it  is  only  as  the 
lithered  church  is  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  its 
livine  Head,  that  it  is  rightly  qualified  so  to  di 

ct  its  affairs,  as  to  lead  its  individual  members 
jto  a  course  of  life  and  conversation  which  will 
|nd  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  Creator,  and 
leir  own  spiritual  advancement. 
!  If  we  were  individually  engaged  to  seek  th^ 
Irait  and  narrow  way  of  the  cross,  and  to  walk 
jierein  with  carefulness,  we  should  each  come  to 


know  and  feel  something  of  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God,  even  of  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  his  people  free,  and  this  freedom, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  would  be  all  that  the 
chaste  soul  would  desire. 

There  is  ground  for  apprehension  that  within 

I  last  few  years  several  changes  effected  by  our 
Yearly  Meetiug  in  our  disciplinary  economy,  will 

ave  a  strong  tendency  to  lead  to  a  loss  careful 
and  scrupulous  line  of  conduct  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  testimonies  committed  to  us  as  a  Society  to 
boar;  and  are  strikingly  opposed  to  the  injunc- 
tions and  advice  of  those  who  were  the  means,  in 
the  Divine  hand,  of  gathering  the  Society  There 
e  many  among  us,  especially  of  the  youth,  who 

II  readily  fall  in  with  anything  less  restrictive 
than  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  to  adopt  it,  as  allow- 
able, without  much  criticism,  seeing  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  legislative  body ;  and  who  will  even 
hail  it,  as  an  extension  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
christian  liberty.  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  whose 
eye  is  kept  singly  to  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the 
heart,  whose  feet  are  directed  into  the  narrow  but 
safe  path  of  obedience,  and  who  desire  no  liberty 
or  indulgence,  but  in  the  counsel  of  their  heavenly 
Guide. 

Among  the  changes  alluded  to,  was  the  liberty 
granted,  after  much  dissent  on  the  part  of  many 
Friends,  for  Monthly  Meetings  to  pass  over,  with- 
out censure,  cases  of  Friends  paying  Impropriate 
Tithe  rent  charge,  although  they  are  declared  in 
the  accredited  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
being  the  same  "in  nature,  ground,  and  root"  as 
ther  tithes,  and  form  a  part  of  the  system  copied 
from  the  Jewish  law — which  ended  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  introduction  of  his  spiritual 
dispensation — it  having  been  clearly  stated  previ- 
ously by  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  character  of 
tithe  was  in  no  way  altered  by  the  "  Commutation 
Act." 

The  effect  of  this  change  and  of  the  discussions 
attending  it,  was  observable  almost  immediately 
and  has  continued  to  show  itself,  year  by  year,  in 
the  increased  amount  of  deficiency  reported  in  the 
answer  to  the  query  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  al 
though  the  testimony  is  considered  now  to  embrace 
only  what  are  termed  ecclesiastical  titJies.  The 
minute  then  adopted  is  not  introduced  into  the  new 
book  of  discipline,  whether  through  inadvertence, 
or  a  conviction  of  its  weakening  tendency,  I  am 
not  aware. 

About  the  same  period  was  passed  an  entire  ab- 
rogation of  the  Society's  testimony  against  the  us€ 
of  grave-stones  ;  apparently  based  on  the  assump- 
tion (altogether  groundless,  however,  there  not  be 
ing  any  such  allusion  in  the  former  minutes)  that 
such  erections  must  needs  have  been  superfluously 
elegant,  or  bearing  inscriptions  of  a  eulogistic  cha- 
racter, and  that  by  having  them  plain,  simple,  and 
uniform,  there  is  no  breach  of  what  is  admitted  to 
be  "  a  sound  christian  testimony  against  the  erec- 
tion of  grave-stones."  One  remarkable  feature  in 
the  new  regulation  is  the  right  conferred  on  indi- 
vidual members  (it  may  be  but  one  Friend  in  a 
Monthly  Meeting,)  who  may  wish  to  place  such 
stones,  to  require  the  meeting  not  only  to  comply 
with  his  wishes,  but  also  to  give  directions,  however 
opposed  to  its  judgment,  as  to  the  form,  size,  and 
material  to  be  used. 

Very  important  changes  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  marriage  regulations,  by  which  Monthly 
Meetings  are  obliged  to  sanction  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  marriage  of  persons  not  in  membership,  yet 
making  some  profession  with  us,  however  much  the 
meeting  may  disapprove.  The  christian  solicitude 
cherished  by  the  Society  of  Friends  towards  its 
younger  members,  that  in  this  most  important  pro- 


ing  of  marriage,  their  eye  should  be  kept  single 
to  the  Lord,  the  marriage  union  being  not  only 
that  of  mutual  affection,  but  of  spiritual  fellowship 
united  religious  feeling,  is  a  striking  feature 
in  its  history.  So  much  importance  was  attached 
to  this  event,  as  involving  in  its  consequences  so 
large  an  influence  for  good  in  the  christian's  pro- 
ress  through  life,  and  the  timely  preparation  for 
the  life  to  come,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  annual 
inquiry,  whether  those  who  were  in  danger  of  mis- 

g  their  way  in  this  respect  were  suitably  advised 
and  cautioned.  Whether  the  latitude  sanctioned 
by  the  above  alteration  is  calculated  to  lead  to  in- 
creased care  and  circumspection,  and  to  a  closer 
discrimination  and  self-examination  in  this  impor- 
tant matter,  the  future  will  reveal. 

The  principal  reason  urged  for  the  alteration, 
viz.,  the  numerical  loss  to  the  Society  by  disown- 
ments  for  breach  of  the  rules  under  this  head,  was 
far  from  being  a  sound  basis  for  relaxing  those 
rules.  The  more  general  amalgamation  with  a 
class  of  persons  only  partially  attached  to  the  So- 
ciety and  its  principles,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  likely 
to  conduce  to  an  increased  vitality  as  a  body.  In- 
stead of  this  being  an  enlargement  of  our  christian 
liberty,  there  is  room  to  fear  that  it  will  remove 
restraint  in  a  direction  where  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Of  the  same  class  of  alterations  which  have 
marked  our  recent  progress,  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  Query,  and  the  synony- 
mous expressions  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  old 
book  of  discipline  and  advices,  but  which  of  late 
have  become  so  unpopular.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  changed  appearance  of  our  younger  members 
in  their  conformity  to  the  vain  and  ever-varying 
customs  of  the  world,  and  their  compliance  too  with 
its  corrupt  language  ;  when  the  regulations  bearing 
on  these  points  have  been  relaxed  by  those  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  leaders  among  us  '[*  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of  this  remodel- 
ling of  our  discipline,  and  this  lowering  the  standard 
to  the  level  of  the  too  general  desire  of  freedom 
from  all  restraint.  The  correctness  of  our  testi- 
mony against  a  conformity  to  fashion  is  no  way 
invalidated  by  the  assertion  that  the  adoption  of 
plain  language  and  attire  will  not  of  itself  impart 
life  and  vitality,  or  that  some  who  have  been  ex- 
emplary in  this  respect  have  eventually  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  profession.  The  same  piinciple  of 
light  and  life  which  led  our  forefathers  in  religious 
profession  into  this  strait  and  narrow,  but  accep- 
table path,  would,  if  cherished  and  obeyed,  pre- 
serve us  from  such  declension  ;  as  well  from  right 
as  from  left-hand  errors. 

*  How  far  "  the  regulations  bearing  on  these  points 
have  been  relaxed  by  those  occupying  the  place  of  lead- 
ers," some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  picture  prer.cuted 
in  the  following  extracts  from  "  Extracts  from  letters 
received  from  Eussell  Jeffrey,"  a  member  now  on  a  re- 
ligiout  visit  to  India,  published  in  the  London  Friend  of 
the  first  and  second  months  of  this  year.  He  is  writing 
from  Alexandria  :— "  In  the  evening  we  attended  a  very 
interesting  religious  meeting  held  in  the  very  handsome 
drawing-room  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  We  had  reading 
the  Scriptures,  prayers,  some  hymns  sung,  accompanied 
by  the  piano-forte,  and  at  the  end  our  certificates  were 
read,  and  a  meeting  appointed  for  us  to  be  held  after 
the  manner  of  Friends.  *  *  There  were  eight  or  ten 
ladies  present,  two  merchants,  &c.,  &c.  We  felt  it  a  truly 
solemn  and  refreshing  time— a  meeting  of  a  Christian 
family,  though  composed  of  such  a  great  variety  of  cha- 


&c. 

Speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  hospital :  "  The  nurses  are 
Germans,  very  interesting  women.  We  stayed  with 
them  during  a  storm  of  rain,  and  they  very  kindly  pre- 
pared us  a  glass  of  refreshing  drink,  and  played  us  a 
psalm  tunc  on  a  very  nice  harmonicon." 

"  We  went  to  a  school  attended  to  by  Miss  Whately, 
daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,"  &c. — En.  of 
Friend. 
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The  wholesale  abstraction  of  the  advice  from  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  in  reference  to  the  heathenish 
appellation  of  days,  and  the  naming  and  observance 
of  times  after  the  Popish  custom,  cannot  but  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  with  the  young  and  unde- 
cided among  us,  to  esteem  slightly  what  was  con- 
sidered, in  days  of  greater  dedication-,  a  christian 
testimony  to  a  sound  and  scriptural  form  of  speech. 
The  naming  of  days  observed  as  Popish  fast  or 
mass  days,  is  now  a  thing  of  so  common  occurrence, 
that  adherence  to  consistency  as  of  old,  subjects  an 
individual,  even  among  our  members,  to  an  impu- 
tation of  s-ingularity. 

Alas  1  for  these  things.  Where  is  the  jealousy 
for  the  honour  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and 
where  the  tenderness  and  fear  of  oifending  Him '! 
Is  it  possible  that  the  sanction  thus  negatively 
given  to  this  increased  laxity  can  have  emanated 
from  the  united  heart-felt  exercise  of  soul  of  thos« 
occupying  the  place  of  leaders  of  this  people 
to  serve  Him  and  his  cause  with  a  perfect  heart 
and  a  willing  mind  ?  Is  it  really  chriitian  lib- 
erty that  is  promoted  by  these  changes,  and  are 
they  likely  to  assist  in  drawing  the  feet  of  the  young 
and  the  wavering  into  the  way  of  the  cross  to  our 
corrupt  nature  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  lead  them 
farther  and  farther  from  a  dedicated  and  humble 
walk  with  God,  and  into  a  habit  of  slighting  those 
secret  workings  of  heavenly  power  in  their  hearts 
which  would  leaven  them  into  the  Divine  image,  in 
which  true  christian  liberty  is  enjoyed,  and  an 
escape  experienced  from  the  corruptions  and  defile- 
ments of  the  flesh  and  fleshly  liberty  ?  And  yet 
we  have  been  repeatedly  informed  that  the  meet- 
ings at  which  these  alterations  were  agreed  upon, 
were  times  of  Divine  favour,  and  the  deliberations 
owned  by  His  presence  ! 

How  is  it  that  conclusions  so  contradictory  can 
have  emanated  from  a  body  professing  the  same 
faith  ?  Surely  these  things  cannot  but  excite  feel- 
ings of  apprehension  that  there  is  unfaithfulness 
somewhere;  for  man's  judgment  is  fallible  and 
changeable,  unless  influenced  by  that  wisdom  which 
is  profitable  to  direct,  even  that  wisdom  vouchsafed 
by  the  Master  and  Head  of  all  rightly  gathered 
churches,  to  those  who  humbly  wait  for  it,  and  de- 
pend not  upon  their  own  abilities  and  intellectual 
powers. 

What  godly  care  was  manifested  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dear  youth,  and  Friends  generally, 
by  the  annual  inquiry  whether  they  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation,  by  avoiding  places  of  diversion 
gaming,  intemperance,  &c.,  to  which  there  is  such 
a  constant  exposure.  Has  this  watchfulness  over ' 
each  other  for  good,  and  the  preservation  of  the! 
body  in  a  consistent  and  christian  walk,  ceased  to 
prevail  among  us?  for,  what  but  the  want  of  this 
wholesome  exercise  could  have  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  this  practic;illy  useful  query  ?  Had  it, 
and  some  others,  never  formed  a  part  of  the  que- 
ries, the  altered  views  manifested  ;by  their  removal 
might  not  have  appeared  so  palpable.  The  inser- 
tion of  advice  on  these  heads  is  but  a  compromise, 
which  does  not  cover  the  defect,  for  deficiencies 
may  and  do  exist  from  time  to  time,  which,  had 
the  same  paternal  care  continued,  and  the  hands 
of  well-concerned  Friends  been  strengthened  by 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  body,  might  have 
been  dealt  with  successfully,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
those  so  exposed  to  temptation. 

Surely  it  is  a  time  when  it  is  especially  the  duty 
of  all  who  are  weightily  concerned  for  their  soul's 
welfare  and  the  upholding  of  the  standard  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  to  look  well  to  their 
going.s,  to  know  more  and  more  a  ceasing  from  man, 
and  an  establishment  on  that  Rock  which  ia  the 
foundation  and  hope  of  all   true  believers,  even 


Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for 
ever,  whose  counsel  changes  not.  Let  such  re- 
member the  declaration,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God,  but  he  that  denieth  me 
before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of 
God." 

The  terms  of  discipleship  remain  the  same.  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  Let  not 
the  fear  of  appearing  singular  induce  any  to  yield 
to  prevailing  habits,  practices,  or  opinions,  against 
which,  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  they  feel  that 
the  Lord  has  a  controversy.  The  children  of  God 
by  adoption  will  always  be  a  peculiar  people ;  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  the  world,  and  cannot  have 
fellowship  with  its  spirit — therefore  let  us  abide 
faithfully  on  the  watch,  that  we  embrace  not  any- 
thing under  the  specious  guise  of  christian  liberty, 
which  is  not  owned  by  the  Divine  witness  in  the 
heart,  as  savouring  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the 
new  creation  in  which  all  is  pure  and  chaste,  of 
the  Lord's  own  begetting,  and  which  has  no  unity 
with  the  fleshly  creaturely  part. 

Thy  friend,  sincerely,  L. 

Isl  Month,  23d,  1863. 


Selectetl  for  "  The  Friend." 

Insolvency. 

Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of  few  persons  is  lax 
enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  compels  him. 
But  why  then,  is  he  obliged  to  pay  them  ?  Because 
the  moral  law  requires  it.  That  this  is  the  primary 
ground  of  the  obligation  is  evident ;  otherwise  the 
payment  of  any  debt  which  a  vicious  or  corrupt 
legislature  resolved  to  cancel,  would  cease  to  be 
obligatory  upon  the  debtor.  The  Virginian  statute 
which  we  noticed  in  the  last  essay,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  justification  to  the  planters  to  defraud 
their  creditors. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent,  and  is  made  a  bank- 
rupt ;  he  pays  his  creditors  ten  shillings  instead  of 
twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate.  The  law, 
therelore,  discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  more.  The  bankrupt  receives  a  large  legacy, 
or  he  engages  in  business  and  acquires  property. 
Being  then  able  to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts, 
does  the  legal  discharge  exempt  him  from  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  then  ?  No  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  legal  di^charge  is  not  a  moral  discharge; 
that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded 
primarily  on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant  him 
in  withholding  a  part. 

It  is,  however,  said,  that  the  creditors  have  re- 
linquished their  right  to  the  remainder  by  signing 
the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  accept  half 
their  demands  instead  of  the  whole  ?  Because 
tbcy  were  obliged  to  do  it;  they  could  get  no 
more.  As  to  granting  the  certificate,  they  do  it 
because  to  withhold  it  would  be  only  au  act  of 
gratuitous  unkindness.  It  would  be  preposterous 
to  say  that  creditors  relinquish  their  claims  volun- 
tarily ;  for  no  one  would  give  up  his  claim  to 
twenty  shillings  on  the  receipt  of  ten,  if  he  could 
get  the  other  ten  by  refusing.  It  might  as  reason- 
ably be  said  that  a  man  parts  with  a  limb  volun- 
tarily, because,  having  incurably  lacerated  it,  he 
j  submits  to  an  amputation.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
too,  that  the  necessary  relinquishment  of  half  the 
.demand  is  occasioned  by  the  debtor  himself;  and 
it  seems  very  manifest  that  when  a  man,  by  his 
own  act,  deprives  another  of  his  property,  he  can- 
not allege  the  consequences  of  that  act  as  a  justi- 
ification  of  withholding  it  after  restoration  is  in  his 
I  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an  insolvent  man  obtains  a 


discharge,  does  not  appear  to  aifect  his  subseqaei : 
duties.  Compositions,  and  bankruptcies,  and  di  i 
charges  by  an  insolvent  act,  are  in  this  respen 
alike.  The  acceptance  of  a  part  instead  of  tli 
whole,  is  not  voluntary  in  either  case;  and  neithii 
case  exempts  the  debtor  from  the  obligation  to  pa| 
in  full  if  lie  can.  , 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person  ii  \ 
trusts  property  to  another,  he  knowingly  undej 
takes  the  risk  of  that  other's  insolvency,  and  thi.i 
if  the  contingent  loss  happens,  he  has  no  claims  tj 
justice  on  the  other,  the  answer  is  this :  that  wha:( 
ever  may  be  thought  of  these  claims,  they  are  n< 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  debtor  is  obliged  1 1 
pay.  The  debtor  always  engages  to  pay,  and  tb| 
engagement  is  enforced  by  morality:  the  engagti 
ment  therefore  is  binding,  whatever  risk  anothei 
man  may  incur  by  relying  upon  it.  ; 

The  causes  which  have  occasioned  a  person's  ir' 
solvency,  although  they  greatly  affect  his  character 
do  not  affect  his  obligations:  the  duty  to  repa! 
when  he  has  the  power  is  the  same,  whether  th 
insolvency  were  occasioned  by  his  fault  or  his  mif, 
fortune.  In  all  cases,  the  reasoning  that  applies  t 
the  debt  applies  also  to  the  interest  that  accrue; 
upon  it;  although,  with  respect  to  the  acceptanc, 
of  both,  and  especially  of  interest,  a  creditor  shoul , 
exercise  a  considerate  discretion. — A  man  who  ha] 
failed  of  paying  his  debts  ought  always  to  live  wit  j 
frugality,  and  carefully  to  economize  such  money  a; 
he  gains.  He  should  reflect  that  he  is  a  truste. 
for  his  creditors,  and  that  all  the  needless  moDe  i 
which  he  expends  is  not  his,  but  theirs.  • 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading  pari 
of  a  commercial  nation  loses  by  insolvency,  is  grea), 
enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  national  evi 
The  fraud  too,  that  is  practised  under  cover  of  in 
solvency,  is  doubtless  the  most  extensive  of  aj| 
species  of  private  robbery.  The  profligacy  of  som 
of  these  cases  is  well  known  to  be  extreme.  H 
who  is  a  bankrupt  to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries  Ci 
affluence  to-morrow;  bows  to  the  creditors  whos. 
money  he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  succes 
and  the  impunity  of  his  wickedness.  Of  sue , 
conduct  we  should  not  speak  or  think  but  withde, 
testation.  We  should  no  more  sit  at  the  table,  o; 
take  the  hand  of  such  a  man,  than  if  we  knew  h, 
had  got  his  money  last  night  upon  the  highway 
There  is  a  wickedness  in  some  bankruptcies  t 
which  the  guilt  of  ordinary  robbers  approachei 
but  at  a  distance.  Happy,  if  such  wickednes 
could  not  be  practised  with  legal  impunity!  Hap 
py,  if  public  opinion  supplied  the  deficiency  of  th; 
law,  and  held  the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence. , 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  ef&caciously  t 
diminish  the  general  evils  of  insolvency  as  a  soum 
state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  t  \ 
pay  our  debts.  The  insolvent  who,  with  the  mean 
of  paying,  retains  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  is 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  being,  a  dishones 
man.  If  public  opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  c 
the  same  character  as  theft,  probably  a  more  power 
ful  motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be  establish^ 
than  any  which  now  exists.  Who  would  not  ani 
iously  (and  therefore  in  almost  all  cases  success 
fully)  struggle  against  insolvency,  when  he  knei 
that  it  would  be  followed,  if  not  by  permanen 
poverty,  by  permanent  disgrace  ?  If  it  should  b 
said,  that  to  act  upon  such  a  system  would  over 
whelm  an  insolvent's  energies,  keep  him  in  per 
petual  inactivity,  and  deprive  his  family  of  th 
benefit  of  his  exertions, — I  answer,  that  the  evii, 
supposing  it  to  impend,  would  be  much  less  exteo 
sive  than  may  be  imagined.  The  calamity  bein; 
foreseen,  would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insol 
vent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  migl 
have  avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient  care.    Be 
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iiis,  if  a  man's  principles  are  such  that  he  would 
r.Ler  siuk  into  iuactivity  tban  exert  himself  in 
0  er  to  be  just,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mould  pub- 
li:opinion  to  his  character.  The  question  too  is, 
nj  whether  some  men  would  not  prefer  indolence 
tdhe  calls  of  justice,  but  whether  the  public  should 
jvge  accurately  respecting  what  those  calls  are. 
lie  state,  and  especially  a  family,  might  lose  oc- 
BJionally  by  this  reform  of  opinion, — and  so  they 
i  by  sending  a  man  to  New  South  Wales ;  but 
dO  would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting 
»,ninals  at  large  ?  And,  after  all,  much  more 
S(iuld  be  gained  by  preventing  insolvency  than 
|(;  by  the  ill  consequences  upon  the  few  who 
fied  to  pay  their  debts. 

![t  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting  this 
ritified  state  of  opinion,  and  respecting  integrity 
o\  private  virtue,  some  examples  are  offered. 
];ere  is  one  community  of  christians  which  holds 
it  members  obliged  to  pay  their  debts  whenever 
tlly  possess  the  ability,  without  regard  to  the  le- 
o|  discharge.  By  this  means  there  is  thrown 
D^r  the  character  of  every  bankrupt  who  posses- 
s'  property,  a  shade  which  nothing  but  payment 
51  dispel.  The  effect  (in  conjunction,  we  may 
b)e,  with  private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — 


d,  both  in  instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid  in- 


jiffenoy,  and  in  inducing  some  of  those  who  d 
btome  insolvent  subsequently  to  pay  all  their 
bts. 

Of  this  latter  effect,  many  honourable  instances 
cjght  be  given  :  two  which  have  fallen  under  my 
D'ervatioD,  I  would  briefly  mention. — A  man  had 
b;!ome  insolvent,  I  believe,  in  early  life  :  his  cre- 
3)ors  divided  his  property  among  them,  and  gave 
bu  a  legal  discharge.  He  appears  to  have  formed 
;(  resolution  to  pay  the  remainder,  if  his  own  ex- 
3ions  should  enable  him  to  do  it.  He  procured 
jiployment,  by  which,  however,  he  never  gained 
Ire  than  twenty  shillings  a  week ;  and  worked 
:lustriously  and  lived  frugally  for  eighteen  years. 
^1  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  found  he  had 
!j!umulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder,  and  he 
ilit  the  money  to  his  creditors.  Such  a  man,  1 
J'nk,  might  hope  to  derive,  during  the  remainder 
jjhis  life,  greater  satisfaction  from  the  conscious- 
3S  of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  derived  from 
^'pending  the  money  on  himself.  It  should  be 
;d  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when  they  heard 
h  circumstances,  declined  to  receive  the  money 
:  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him  again.  One  of 
;|ise  was  my  neighbour :  he  had  been  little  ac- 
:iitomed  to  exemplary  virtue,  and  the  proffered 
:'iney  astonished  him:  he  talked  in  loud  commen- 
i'tion  of  what  to  him  was  unheard  of  integrity ; 
sjned  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  and  sent  it  back 
;1  a  present  to  the  debtor.  The  other  instance 
:|iy  furnish  hints  of  a  useful  kind.  It  was  the 
he  of  a  female,  who  had  endeavoured  to  support 
:Uelf  by  the  profits  of  a  shop.  She  however, 
;jsame  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and  re- 
:|ved  a  discharge.  She  again  entered  into  busi- 
13S,  and  in  the  course  of  years  had  accumulated 
jough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  debts.  But 
13  infirmities  of  age  were  now  coming  on,  and  the 
iinual  income  from  her  savings  was  just  sufficient 
![•  the  wauts  of  declining  years.  Being  tlius  at 
pent  unable  to  discharge  her  obligations,  without 
ihjecting  herself  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  re- 
:if  from  others ;  she  executed  a  will,  directing 
'at  at  her  death,  the  creditors  should  be  paid  the 
imainder  of  their  demands:  and  when  she  died, 
ley  were  paid  accordingly. — Principles  of  Mo- 
^lity,  by  Jonathmi  Dymotul. 


Politeness  is  said  to  be  like  an  air  cushion,  there  m  ay 
|:  nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  our  jolts  wonderfully. 


Selected. 
AT  EVENING  TIME  THERE   SHALL  BE  LIGHT.' 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light! 

Life's  little  day  dniws  near  its  close; 
Around  me  fall  the  shfides  of  night, 
The  night  of  death,  the  grave's  repose; 
To  crown  my  joys,  to  end  my  woes, 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light! 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  light  I 
Stormy  and  dark  hath  been  my  day ; 

Yet  rose  the  morn  divinely  bright. 

Dews,  buds,  and  blossoms,  cheered  the  way  ; 
Oh,  for  one  sweet,  one  parting  ray! 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  light  I 

At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light  I 
For  God  hath  spoken,  it  must  be  ; 

Fear,  doubt,  and  anguish  take  their  flight. 
His  glory  now  is  risen  on  me  : 
Jline  eyes  shall  his  salvation  see  ; 

'Tis  evening  time  and  there  is  light  I 


RESTING  ON  GOD. 
When  languor  and  disease  invade 

This  trembling  house  of  clay, 
'Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  our  cage 

And  long  to  soar  away. 

Sweet  to  look  inward,  and  attend 

The  whispers  of  His  love; 
Sweet  to  look  upward  to  the  throne 

Where  Jesus  pleads  above. 

Sweet  on  thy  faithfulness  to  rest, 

Whose  love  can  never  end  ; 
Sweet  on  thy  covenant  of  grace. 

For  all  things  to  depend. 
Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faith. 

To  trust  thy  truth  divine; 
Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  thy  hands. 

And  have  no  will  but  thine. 
If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  streams. 

What  will  the  fountain  be, 
Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bl 

Immediately  from  thee. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

eioomj  Periods. 
There  have  been  what  may  be  called  gloomy 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  Error,  no  less 
than  Truth,  is  not  local.  The  god  of  this  world 
has  blinded  the  eyes,  and  wrought  in  the  hearts  of| 
the  children  of  disobedience  from  the  beginning  of! 
time.  It  seemed  a  gloomy  season  when  Noah, 
moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of 
his  house ;  because  the  Lord  was  about  to  drown 
all  beside,  that  He  had  made.  So  it  was  also 
when  ten  righteous  could  not  be  found  in  Sodom ; 
and  just  Lot  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  While  so 
great  was  the  sensuality  and  deep  the  infatuation, 
that  when  the  Patriarch  spake  to  his  sonsin-law, 
"  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place,"  because  of  the  de- 
struction from  the  Lord,  "  he  seemed  as  one  tliat. 
mocked  unto  his  sons-in-law.''^  It  was  a  season 
of  gloom  when  the  children  of  Israel,  forgetful  of 
their  many  deliverances,  and  unmindful  of  the 
Lord  who  bought  them,  even  the  Rock  of  their 
strength,  were  turned  to  idols,  and  worshipped  the 
works  which  their  own  hands  had  made.  When 
for  their  apostasies  the  Lord  forsook  them,  so  that 
at  one  time,  as  described  by  a  prophetess  of  that 
period,  "  The  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
people  walked  in  by-ways,  and  there  was  not  a 
shield  or  a  spear  seen  among  the  forty  thousand 
of  Israel."  Likewise  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  what  a 
time  of  trial,  when  he  thought  himself  the  only  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord  left,  while  the  prophets  of  Baal 
were  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  When  also,  the 
famine  of  Ahab  seemed  nigh  consuming  every  thing 
in  the  land.  Passing  over  many  instances  that 
might  be  cited,  particularly  was  that  a  gloomy  pe- 
riod, when  the  sorrow  of  the  good  and  jealous  Nehe- 
miah's  heart  was  so  stirred,  because,  as  he  sayeth, 


"  the  city,  the  place  of  my  fathers'  sepulchres,  lieth 
waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  consumed  with 
fire."  Moreover,  how  was  the  affliction  of  all  the 
true-hearted  multiplied  by  the  opposition,  the  ridi- 
cule, the  scorn,  and  the  despite  of  those  who,  while 
they  had  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  ia 
Jerusalem,  were  grieved  exceedingly  that  there  was 
come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  How  distressing,  likewise,  must  have  been 
the  prospect,  when  wicked  Haman  seemed  well 
nigh  being  permitted  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus.  So  no  less  was  it, 
when  for  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  city,  were 
commanded  to  "  begin  at  tlie  Lord's  sa-nctuary," 
and  slay  utterly  old  and  young,  all  who  had  not 
the  mark  in  their  Jorelieads,  placed  there  because 
of  their  sighs  and  cries  for  all  the  abominations 
done  in  the  midat  thereof.  And  under  this  new 
covenant  dispensation,  it  was  truly  a  season  of 
gloom,  when  upon  a  certain  occasion  the  dear  Re- 
deemer spoke  to  his  followers  of  the  more  inward 
and  practical  part  of  religion — the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  the  necessity  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  such  numbers  were  offended  at 
his  doctrine  and  turned  back,  as  drew  from  him  to 
his  immediate  disciples  this  stirring  appeal :  "Will 
ye  also  go  away  ?"  It  was  a  season  of  trial  indeed, 
when  of  his  own  "  twelve,"  one  was  found  to  be- 
tray him,  another  to  deny  him,  and  all  to  forsake 
him  and  flee.  And  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  as 
well  as  when  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  where  was  the 
hope  of  the  sons  of  Judab,  and  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  then  1  And  his  disciples  !  They  shared 
the  same  treatment  with  those  whom  the  apostle 
says  "  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they 
were  tempted,  they  were  slain  with  the  sword : 
they  wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins: 
being  destitute,  afl3icted,  tormented."  These  were 
truly  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth  : "  "  not 
accepting  deliverance  that  they  might  obtain  a  bet- 
ter resurrection."  Leaving  the  sacred  volume,  how 
shrouded  in  gloom  was  the  relapse  to,  and  the  sub- 
sequent unbelief  of  "  the  Middle  and  Dark  ages," 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  appeared  almost  ex- 
tinct. But  Truth,  like  the  ocean-wave,  has  rolled 
on ;  and  being  as  immutable  and  eternal  as  its 
Author,  must  prevail  and  triumph,  till  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

That  which  causes  gloom  to  the  church  or  to 
individuals,  is  the  withdrawing  of  the  sustaining 
and  consoling  Head.  As  saith  a  deeply  experienced 
servant  of  the  Most  High  :  "  It  is  not  the  condition 
makes  miserable,  but  the  want  of  Him  in  the 
condition."  And  that  which  causes  Him  to  with- 
draw himself,  is  our  rebellion,  apostacy,  and  sins. 
"  Your  sins,"  saith  He,  "  have  separated  between 
you  and  your  God."  "  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,"  was  the  language  to  Saul.  And  "Be- 
cause thou  hast  (first)  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  also 
hath  forsaken  thee."  For,  "  They  that  honour  me, 
I  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  mo,  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed."  But  the  time  is  not  yet,  when 
a  church  or  an  individual  shall  repent,  and  in  sin- 
cerity turn  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  will  not  hearken 
to,  and  return  unto  them. 

For  many  reasons  this  has  seemed  to  the  writer 
a  gloomy,  a  threatening,  and  a  shaking  season. 
One  painful  evidence  of  which  is,  the  ever  active 
disposition  to  find  out  some  easier,  smoother,  and 
less  self-denying  path  to  heaven,  than  He,  who  is 
the  way,  has  anywhere  told  us  of,  or  exampled  us 
in.  As,  for  instance,  what  are  we  to  do  witb  such 
precepts  as,  "  Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way,"  &c.,  "Be  not  conformed  to  this  world," 
&c.,  and  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
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bour,  expense  and  delay  incident  to  the  multij ; 
cation  of  copies ;  and  the  popular  appetite  I 
reading  was  in  that  transition  state  when  an  I 
creased  supply  would  develop  it  beyond  all  bout' 
or  calculation,  while  a  continuance  of  the  star'l 
tion  supply  would  in  all  likelihood  throw  itintc' 
decline  from  want  of  exercise.  ' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  revolutii 
in  the  art  of  printing  was  effected  which,  in  i.l 
portance,  can  be  compared  only  to  the  origiEl 
discovery  of  printing.  In  fact,  since  the  days  ' 
Coster  and  Gutenburg  to  the  present  hour,  thcl 
has  been  only  one  great  revolution  in  the  art,  ai; 
that  was  the  introduction  of  steam  printing  ' 
1814.  The  neat  and  elegant,  but  slow-moviii 
Stanhope  press,  was  after  all  but  little  in  advan! 
of  its  rude  prototype  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tl!  i 
chief  features  of  which  it  preserved  almost  withoj 
alteration.  The  steam  printing  machine  took  | 
leap  ahead  that  placed  it  at  such  a  distance  frol 
the  printing  press,  that  they  are  hardly  to  l' 
recognized  as  the  offspring  of  the  same  comznci 
stock.  All  family  resemblance  has  died  out,  si 
though  the  printing  machine  is  certainly  a  develo 
ment  of  the  little  screw  press.  ; 

Of  the  revolution  of  1814,  which  placed  tl' 
printing  machine  in  the  seat  of  power,  vice  tlj 
press  given  over  to  subordinate  employmeri 
John  Walter,  of  the  Times,  was  the  promine  j 
and  leading  agent.  But  for  his  foresight,  ente' 
prise,  and  perseverance,  the  steam  machine  migl' 
have  been  even  now  in  earliest  infancy,  if  not  u:' 
born.  I 

Familiar  as  the  invention  of  the  steam  printini 
machine  is  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preseil 
century,  it  shared  the  ridicule  which  was  throw' 
upon  the  project  of  sailing  steam  ships  upon  tH 
sea,  and  driving  steam  carriages  upon  laud.  ! 
seemed  as  mad  and  preposterous  an  idea  to  pri: 
off  5000  impressions  of  paper  like  the  Times 
one  hour,  as,  in  the  same  time,  to  paddle  a  sh ! 
fifteen  miles  against  wind  and  tide,  or  to  propel  i 
heavily  laden  train  of  carriages  fifty  miles.  .; 
Walter,  however,  was  convinced  that  the  thir 
could  be  done,  and  lost  no  time  in  attempting  i 
Some  notion  of  the  diflBculties  he  had  to  overeon 
.and  the  disappointments  which  he  had  toendurewhi 
I  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  may  be  gathered  fro' 
the  following  extracts  from  the  biography  of  . 
Walter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  at  the  tin' 
of  his  death  in  July  1847  :  ■ 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1804,  an  ingenious  conj 
positor,  named  Thomas  Marty n,  had  invented  I 
self-acting  machine  for  working  the  press,  and  haj 
Iproduoed  a  model  which  satisfied  J.  Walter  i' 
}the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Being  assisted  b! 
J.  Walter  with  the  necessary  funds,  he  mac' 
considerable  progress  towards  the  completion  of  h 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  exposed  I 
much  personal  danger  from  the  hostility  of  tl 
pressmen,  who  vowed  vengeance  against  the  ma 
whose  inventions  threatened  destruction  to  thei 
craft.  To  such  a  length  was  their  opposition  ca 
ried,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  tl 
various  pieces  of  the  machine  into  the  premis( 
with  the  utmost  possible  secresy,  while  Martyn  bin 
self  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  under  varioi 
disguises  in  order  to  escape  their  fury.  J.  Wa 
ter,  however,  was  not  yet  permitted  to  reap  th 
]  fruits  of  his  enterprise.  On  the  very  eve  of  success! 
was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoiutmeut.  He  hades 
hausted  his  owd  funds  in  the  attempt,  and  h 
father,  who  had  hitherto  assisted  him,  became  di; 
heartened,  and  refused  him  any  further  aid.  Th 
project  was,  therefore,  for  tbe  time  abandoned. 

"  J.  Walter,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  b 
deterred    from   what   he    had   once    resolved   f 


deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  daily  cross  and  fol- 
low me,"  placed  beside  the  worldly  compliances, 
the  lust  for  liberty,  the  bold  attempt  at  innovation, 
the  shouldering  aside  the  meek  and  modest  Truth 
by  ingenious  attempts  to  reconcile  things  in  their 
nature  discordant — as  the  claims  of  heaven  with 
the  claims  of  earth ;  the  requisitions  of  Jesus,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  world  ;  and  this  even  by 
intelligent  and  talented  members  of  our  own  So- 
ciety. Truly  did  John  Barclay  represent,  and  how 
sorrowfully  is  it  verified,  that  "  we  stand  in  danger 
of  having  a  set  of  young  formalists  rise  about  us, 
whose  heads  are  likely  to  be  filled  with  notions  ; 
rather  than  the  notJii>igness  of  self,  which  is  as  truly 
the  introduction  to  all  right  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  as  the  other  is  a  snare  and  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  it." 

It  is  this  "  nothingness  of  self"  that  our  younger, 
and  even  older  advocates  for  unwonted  changes 
and  reform  of  the  present  day,  stand  so  much  in 
need  of.  They  need  to  be  more  "  unclothed,"  more 
humbled,  and  meekened,  and  mortified,  and  brought 
to  the  state  of  "  fools  for  Christ's  sake."  They 
need  more  of  a  putting  "  the  mouth  in  the  dust,  if 
so  be  there  may  be  hope;"  more  of  a  deeper  dip- 
ping in  Jordan,  the  river  of  God's  judgment,  and 
of  being  washed  with  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
that  they  may  thus  experience  what  true  Christi- 
anity or  Quakerism  introduces  to,  before  they  set 
about  deciding  what  it  is,  what  it  calls  for,  and 
what  it  leads  unto.  They  need  more  experimental 
acquaintance  with  that  baptism  which  thorougUy 
purges  the  floor  of  the  heart,  and  maketh  wise  in 
Christ,  before  they  are  able,  with  all  their  biblical 
and  scholastic  knowledge,  to  treat  upon  those  spirit- 
ual doctrines  from  which  our  precious  testimonies 
legitimately  proceed,  and  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
declares  the  natural  man  (the  unmortified,  the  un- 
sanctified,  and  unregenerate,)  cannot  receive,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  being  revealed  only 
to  babes  in  Christ.  Well  is  it  written,  "  Wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children." 

The  sifting  time,  as  from  sieve  to  sieve,  which 
one  and  another  of  the  seers  of  the  last  and  passing 
generations  foresaw  and  told  us  of,  is  already  come 
and  coming  to  pass.  But  it  is  in  a  way  that  per- 
haps too  tew  suspect  the  enemy's  approach.  A 
way  of  ease  and  smoothness  to  the  flesh.  A  way 
for  the  display  of  the  "  fleshly  wisdom"  of  human 
parts  and  learning.  A  way  in  which  the  splendid 
"galley  with  oars"  and  the  "gallant  ship"  may 
pass.  A  way  for  the  unclean — the  lion  and  the 
ravenous  beast.  It  is  a  day  in  which,  with  too 
many,  the  dear  Saviour's  example  is  grown  obso- 
lete ;  and  the  precept  of  His  apostle — "  Dearly 
beloved,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the  .loul,"  is  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  progress  and  refinement  of  these 
imposing  times.  A  day  in  which  the  way  to  the 
kingdom,  to  quote  frooi  a  modern  author,  "  is  made 
like  the  highways  in  the  natural  world,  of  such 
railroad  facility,  that  a  man  may  hear,  and  read, 
and  talk  himself  into  it  at  pleasure."  JMay  all 
who  see  and  feel  these  things,  who  sigh  and  who 
cry  on  account  of  .such  abominations,  being  truly 
"  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph,"  be  enabled 
so  to  take  the  whole  armour  of  God,  as  to  with- 
starid'm  the  evil  day;  and  having  done  &\\,  to  stand. 

The  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  not  one  of  the 
true  Israel,  the  tribulated,  sufl'ering  seed,  however 
lowly  or  lonelj',  poor  and  peeled  they  may  feel 
themselves,  may  be  unduly  moved,  or  warped,  or 
hindered  by  the  rebukes,  if  not  scoffs,  of  the  San- 
ballats  and  Tobiahs  of  our  day,  who,  instead  of 
putting  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  revival  of  "  the 
stones  out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish,"  and  instead 
of  labouring  together  for  the  help  and  encourage- 


ment of  those  who  deeply  mourn  the  desolations, 
which,  for  our  unfaithfulness,  have  been  let  to  come 
upon  us,  are  rather  making  light  of  the  simple, 
primitive  pathway  of  tbe  obedience  which  is  of 
faith,  and  are  calling  in  question  the  accumulated 
experience  of  our  forefathers — wise  men  and  wise 
women,  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church — who 
understood  from  deep  experimental  acquaintance, 
the  root  and  ground  of  the  profession  they  made ; 
and  like  David  of  old,  found  ttieir  preservation 
and  prosperity  to  consist  in  keeping  faithfully  the 
Lord's  statutes  and  testimonies. 

As  examples  herein,  with  numerous  others  which, 
together,  constitute  a  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses," 
that  should  stimulate  us  still  to  hold  fast  our  cod- 
fidence  with  the  profession  of  our  faith,  without 
wavering,  may  be  cited  from  sacred  Record,  "  the 
suffering,  afllietion  and  patience"  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles;  with  the  constancy  of  a  Woolman,  a 
Wain,  a  Scattergood,  anEmlen,  and  a  Dillwyn,  of 
our  own  age  and  country,  blessed  with  anointed 
vision,  and  clothed  with  indisputable  authority  to 
contend  for  the  right  and  the  true  :  with  also  a 
Samuel  Fothergill,  an  Ann  Jones,  a  John  Barclay, 
a  Thomas  Shillitoe,  and  a  Sarah  (Lyues)  Grubb 
in  Great  Britain.  These  lived  and  died  unmodi- 
fied Quakers ;  and  their  encouraging  language  to 
their  successors  is,  "  Follow  us  as  we  endeavoured 
to  follow  Christ."  Oh  !  may  we  never  turn  aside 
from,  barter,  or  compromise  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies given  to  us  as  a  distinct  section  of  the 
christian  church  to  uphold  to  the  world.  If  we 
believe  that  the  Quakerism  of  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn, 
and  Penington  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  let 
neither  the  favours,  nor  smiles,  nor  sophistry  of  the 
lukewarm,  "  half  Jew  and  half  Asbdod"  professor, 
draw  us  one  jot  from  our  fidelity  and  steadfastness 
i  n  Christ  Jesus.  And  then,  though  the  lives  of  these 
humble  ones  be  by  the  worldly  wise  "  accounted 
madness,  and  their  end  to  be  without  honour,"  as 
was  the  case  with  the  godly  in  primitive  times,  yet 
as  such  continue  faithful  to  Him  "  who  endured 
the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,"  He 
will  be  their  Advocate  and  Counsellor,  Leader  and 
Preserver,  to  the  very  end.  And  they  who  have 
reproached  and  derided  them,  and  caused  them  to 
sigh  and  to  cry  for  the  desolations  that  abound, 
may  one  day  "  be  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  salvation"  of  these,  "so  far  beyond  all  that 
they  looked  for,"  when  they  shall  see  to  their  an- 
guish, that  they  are  finally  "  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  with  the  saints." 

From  '*  The  Trium]ili9  of  Invention  aod  Discovery." 

The  Printing  Machine. 
Between  the  rude  screw-press  of  Gutenburg  or 
Caxton,  slow  and  laboured  in  its  working,  to  the 
first-class  printing  machine  of  our  own  day,  throw- 
ing off  its  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  a 
large  four-page  journal  in  an  hour,  what  a  stride 
has  been  taken  in  the  noble  art !  Step  by  step, 
slowly  but  surely,  has  the  advance  been  made  — 
one  improvement  suggested  after  another  at  long 
intervals,  and  by  various  minds.  With  the  per- 
fection of  the  printing  press,  tbe  name  of  Lord 
Stanhope  is  chiefly  associated;  but,  although  when  he 
had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  its  construction, 
immensely  superior  to  all  former  machines,  it  was 
unavailable  for  rapid  printing.  In  relation  to  the 
demand  for  literature  and  the  means  of  supplying  it, 
the  world  had,  half  a  century  ago,  reached  much  the 
same  deadlock  asinthedays  when  the  production  of 
books  depended  solely  on  the  swiftness  of  tbe  trans- 
criber's pen,  and  when  the  printing  press  existed 
only  in  the  fervid  brain  of  a  Dutch  beadle  and  a 
young  German  student.  Not  only  the  growth,  but 
the  spread  of  literature,  was  restricted  by  the  la- 
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U  He  gave  his  mind  incessantly  to  the  subject, 
tt  courted  aid  from  all  quarters,  with  his  usual 
)jseverance.  In  the  joar  1814  he  was  induced  hy 
kjlerical  friend,  in  whose  judgment  he  coulided,  to 
lie  a  fresh  experiment ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Jhinery  of  the  amiable  and  ingenious  Kccnig, 
ii|sted  by  his  young  friend  Bower,  was  introduced 
-jiot,  indeed,  at  first  into  the  Ti>«es  oiEee,  but  into 
1:  adjoining  premises,  such  caution  being  thought 
liessary  upon  the  threatened  violence  of  the 
ussmen.  Here  the  work  advanced,  under  the 
iijuent  inspection  and  advice  of  the  friend  al- 
ojed  to.  At  one  period  these  two  able  mechanics 
Impended  their  anxious  toil,  and  left  the  premises 
ijdisgust.  After  the  lapse,  however,  of  about 
lJ3e  days,  the  same  gentleman  discovered  their 
ti'eat,  induced  them  to  return,  showed  them,  to 
J|ir  surprise,  the  difficulty  conquered,  and  the 
*l;k  still  iu  progress.  The  night  on  which  this 
nious  machine  was  first  brought  into  use  iu  its 
,e  abode  was  one  of  great  anxiety,  and  even 
Ini.  The  suspicious  pressmen  had  threatened 
((.ruction  to  any  one  whose  inventions  might  sus- 
)td  their  employment.  '  Destruction  to  him  and 
li traps.'  They  were  directed  to  wait  for  ex- 
)itcd  news  from  the  Continent.  It  was  about  six 
)'ock  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Walter  went 
3  the  press-room,  and  astonished  its  occupants 
jtelling  them  that  '  The  Times  was  already 
r  ted  by  steam  !  That  if  they  attempted  vio- 
3;e,  there  was  a  force  ready  to  suppress  it ;  but 
"bey  were  peaceable  their  wages  should  be  con- 
ired  to  every  one  of  them  till  similar  employment 
Ojd  be  procured' — a  promise  which  was  no  doubt 
a^hfully  performed  ;  and  having  so  said,  he  dis- 
ruted  several  copies  among  them.  Thus  was 
h|  most  hazardous  enterprise  undertaken  and  suc- 
efully  carried  through,  and  printing  by  steam 
ran  almost  gigantic  scale  given  to  the  world." 

!)n  that  memorable  day,  the  29th  of  November 
(4,  appeared  the  following  announcement  : 
'  jar  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the 
iibtical  result  of  the  greatest  improvement  con- 
i(|;ed  with  printing  since  the  discovery  of  the  art 
kf.  The  reader  now  holds  in  his  hands  one  of 
hjmany  thousand  impressions  of  the  Tinus  news- 
uler  which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  a  me- 
fcaical  apparatus.  That  the  magnitude  of  the 
DiDtion  may  be  justly  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
fishall  inform  the  public  tliat  after  the  letters 
,1  placed  by  the  compositors,  and  enclosed  in 
f|.t  is  called  a  form,  little  more  remains  for  man 
O|othanto  attend  and  watch  this  unconscious 
i|'Dt  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  then 
uely  supplied  with  paper;  itself  places  the  form, 
Bji  it,  adjusts  the  paper  to  the  form  newly  inked, 
tjops  the  sheet,  and  gives  it  forth  to  the  hands 
iffhe  attendant,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
Llform  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again 
littibutes,  to  meet  the  ensuing  sheet  now  advanc- 
D  for  impression  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  coui- 
iljatcd  acts  is  performed  with  such  velocity  and 
ijultaneousness  of  movement,  that  no  less  than 
iO  sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour. 

koeuig's  machine  was,  however,  very  complica- 
e  and  before  long,  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of 
iplegath  and  Cowper,  which  was  much  simpler 
njonstruction,  and  required  only  two  boys  to  at- 
eil  it — one  to  lay  on,  and  the  other  to  take  off 
q  sheets.  The  vertical  machine,  which  Ap- 
•li;ath  subsequently  invented,  far  excelled  his  for- 
D'  achievement  ;  but  it  has  iu  turn  been  supcr- 
ejjd  by  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Hoe,  of  New 
^Ik.  All  these  machines  were  firat  brought  into 
u!  in  the  'Times  printing  office ;  and  to  the  en- 
iciragoment  the  proprietors  of  that  establishment 
lie  always  afforded  to  inventive  talent,  the  read- 


iness with  which  they  have  given  a  trial  to  new 
machines,  and  the  princely  liberality  with  which 
they  have  rewarded  improvements,  is  greatly 
due  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  noble  craft 
and  mystery. 

(To  bo  concliidoU.) 

Solcctod  for  "Tho  FrieDd." 

"  Woman  will  generally  find  her  work  lying  very 
near  at  hand  ;  some  desultory  tastes  to  condense 
into  regular  studies ;  some  faulty  household  quietly 
to  remodel ;  some  child  to  teach  or  parent  to  watch 
over.  All  these  being  needless  or  unattainable, 
she  may  extend  her  service  out  of  home  into  the 
world,  which,  perhaps,  never  at  any  time  so  much 
needed  the  help  of  us  women ;  and  hardly  one 
of  its  charities  and  duties  can  be  done  so  tho- 
roughly as  by  a  wise  and  tender  woman's  hand. 
Here  occurs  another  of  those  plain  rules,  which  are 
the  only  guidance  possible  in  tho  matter,  a  Bible 
rule,  too.  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.'  Question  it  not,  phi- 
losophise not  over  it;  do  it,  only  do  it,  thoroughly 
and  completely  ;  never  satisfied  with  less  than  per- 
fectness.  Be  it  ever  so  great,  or  so  small,  from  the 
foundingof  a  village  school  to  the  making  of  a  collar, 
do  it  with  thy  might,  and  never  lay  it  aside  till  it 
is  done. 

Only  let  us  turn  from  the  dreary,  colorless  lives 
of  the  women,  old  and  young,  who  have  nothing 
todo,  to  those  of  theirsisterswhoarealwaysbusy  do- 
ing something ;  who  believing  and  accepting  the 
universal  law,  that  pleasure  is  the  mere  accident 
of  our  being,  and  work  its  natural,  its  necessity, 
have  set  themselves  steadily  to  seek  out  and  fulfil 
theirs. 

Unless  a  woman  has  a  decided  pleasure  and  fa- 
cility in  teaching,  an  honest  knowledge  of  every- 
thing she  professes  to  impart,  a  liking  for  children, 
and  above  all  a  strong  moral  sense  of  her  respon- 
sibility towards  them,  for  her  to  attempt  to  enrol 
herself  iu  the  scholastic  order,  is  absolute  profana- 
tion. Better  turn  shop-woman,  needle-woman, 
lady's  maid — even  become  a  decent  housemaid  and 
learn  how  to  sweep  a  floor,  than  belie  her  own  soul, 
and  peril  many  other  souls,  by  entering  upon  what 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  female  '  ministry,'  unconsecra- 
ted  for  and  unprepared  for  the  work. 

An  unmarried  woman,  if  a  good  woman,  can 
always  make  herself  happy  ;  find  innumerable  du- 
ties, interests,  amusements;  live  a  pure,  cheerful, 
and  useful  life. 

Ye  t  one  meeting  point  there  is  far  below  or  above  all 
external  barriers,  the  common  womanhood  in  which 
we  all  share.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  my 
little  maid — if  I  caught  her  crying  over  'father's' 
letter,  or  running  in  laughing  and  rosy  after  shut- 
ting the  back  gate  on  somebody,  I  am  afraid  my 
heart  would  warm  to  her  just  as  much  as  (though 
I  never  left  my  card  at  Buckingham  Palace,)  it  is 
prone  to  do  to  a  certain  lady  there  who  takes  early 
walks  and  rides  with  her  little  children — appa- 
rently a  better  woman,  wife  and  mother,  than  nine- 
tenth's  of  her  subjects.  Is  it  not  here,  then,  that 
true  equality  lies — in  the  recognition  of  a  common 
nature." — A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women. 


"  Some  suppose  that  morality  can  stand  alone 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  and  even  fancy  that 
republican  firmness  will  enable  us  to  bear  affliction  ; 
but  I  feel  that  the  only  refugein  sorrow  and  in  trial 
is  the  Rock  of  Ages  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  I  were  what  I  am  not, 
and  fear  I  never  may  be,  ivnancd  horn  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  and  given  only  to  preparation  for  an- 
other I  I  sometimes  reprove  myself  for  the  happi- 
ness I  feel,  and  my  health  so  perfect. — Life  of  A. 
Opie." 


A  Singular  Case  of  Nervous  Sympathy. — A 

singular  story  is  related  of  an  occurrence  in  a  cot- 
ton mill  in  Lancashire,  in  1781.  A  girl  put  a 
mouse  into  the  bosom  of  another  girl  who  had  a 
great  dread  of  mice.  She  was  instantly  thrown 
into  convulsions,  which  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
The  next  day  three  more  girls  were  thrown  into 
similar  convulsions,  and  the  following  day  six  more. 
A  physician  was  sent  for,  but  before  he  arrived, 
twenty-three  girls  had  been  seized  in  tho  same 
way,  and  one  man  who  had  been  employed  in 
holding  them  during  the  first.  The  work  in  the 
factory  was  stopped,  and  the  idea  prevailed  that 
some  disease  had  been  introduced  by  a  bag  of  cot- 
ton which  had  recently  been  opened.  This  con- 
viction spread  through  the  country,  and  three 
more  factories,  four  or  five  miles  distant,  were  in- 
fected, although  the  workers  in  them  had  never 
scon  any  of  the  original  patients,  but,  like  them, 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  plague  had 
been  caught  from  the  cotton. 

The  convulsions  were  so  violent  as  to  require 
four  or  five  persons  to  prevent  the  sufferers  from 
dashing  their  heads  against  the  wall.  The  doctor 
bethought  him  of  trying  tho  effects  of  electric 
shocks,  and  the  application  was  uniformly  success- 
ful. As  soon  as  a  few  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
disorder  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  nervous  affection, 
easily  cured,  and  not  introduced  by  the  cotton,  no 
fresh  case  occured. — Mental  Epidemics,  in  FrOr- 
zers  Magazine. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  tbo  8th  iast.  Tlio 
Queen's  speecli  had  been  delivered  to  rarli.iment.  The 
government,  it  is  stated,  has  abstained  from  taking  any 
step  with  a  view  to  induce  a  cessation  of  the  conflict 
between  the  contending  parties  of  tho  North  Ainericaa 
Suites,  because  it  has  not  yet  seemed  that  any  such 
overtures  would  be  attended  with  success.  The  speech 
also  says  :  "  Her  Majesty  has  viewed  with  the  deepest 
concern  the  desolating  warfare  which  still  rages  in  those 
regions,  and  has  witnessed  with  heartfelt  grief  the  severe 
distress  and  suffering  which  that  war  has  inflicted  upon 
a  large  class  of  her  subjects,  but  which  have  been  borno 
with  great  fortitude  and  exemplary  resignation.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  be  led  to  the  hope  that  this  sufler- 
ing  and  distress  is  rather  diminishing  than  increasing, 
and  that  some  renewal  of  employment  is  beginning  to 
take  place  in  the  manufacturing  districts." 

Earl  Derby  criticized  the  Queen's  speech,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  Government  had  not  joined 
in  the  attempt  to  which  they  were  invited  by  France, 
not  to  intervene  for  tho  purpose  of  putting  au  end  to  tho 
war,  but  to  obtain  by  their  good  ofliccs,  if  possible,  sucli 
an  armistice  and  cessation  oC  hostilities,  as  would  lead 
the  cuulendlng  piirtics  to  reflect  on  tho  miseries  and 
hupelessness  of  tho  war  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Earl  Russell,  in  reply,  justified  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion, which  tho  Government  had  pursued  in  Iho  Ameri- 
can war.  He,  however,  entirely  agreed  with  Earl  Derby 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Union 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  to  bo  again  estab- 
lished. 

The  Times,  adverting  to  the  American  question  in  Par- 
liament, points  out  that  the  views  of  the  opposition  are 
the  same  as  the  Government.  After  a  recess  of  six  event- 
ful months,  there  is  not  a  single  statesman  on  either  side, 
who  believes  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  on  the 
terms  of  the  original  compact,  is  possible  ;  not  one  who 
believes  that  the  forcible  subjugation  of  the  South  is 
l)03sible.  Though  there  is  one  who  declares  that  if  such 
a  conquest  were  practicable,  it  would  only  prove  the  po- 
litical ruin  of  America.  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  one 
conclusion,  that  separation  on  peaceable  terms,  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  the  result  which  tho 
friends  of  America  ought  to  desire. 

The  London  Times  states  that  it  is  reported  that  a  new 
offer  was  made,  two  months  ago,  by  certain  parties  in 
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Paris  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment of  five  millions  sterling,  ou  the  basis  of  cotton,  at 
fiTe  cents  per  pound — the  holder  having  the  option,  after 
a  certain  period,  of  exchanging  his  cotton  for  confed- 
erate bonds  at  70,  bearing  8  percent,  interest.  This  of- 
fer has  been  partially  accepted. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  and  prices 
nearly  stationary.  New  Orleans  fair  26d. ;  middling  up- 
lands, 22d.  Stock  in  port,  403,000  bales,  including  66,- 
000  American.  The  market  for  breadstufls  dull,  but 
steady.  American  flour  from  22s.  to  27s.  6d.  Consols, 
92|. 

News  had  been  received  in  Paris  of  an  insurrection  iu 
Cochin  China,  and  desperate  attacks  made  on  the  French 
forces.  Severe  fighting  had  taken  place,  but  the  Cochin 
Chinese  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  insurrection  in  Poland  was  still  active.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Government  of  Warsaw  had 
begun  to  stop  the  conscription,  and  an  order  declares 
that  all  persons  taken  for  the  conscription  on  the  nights 
of  the  26th  and  27th  ult.,  are  to  be  released.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire,  at  Warsaw,  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  propose  several  bills  of  administra- 
tive reform  for  Poland. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  has  declined  the  oflfer  of 
the  Greek  throne. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  endorsed  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministry,  and  pronounced  the  complaint  of  the  Chamber 
against  the  administration,  to  be  unfounded.  He  as- 
serted his  determination  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Upper  House,  but  deplored  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  hoped  for  a  reconciliation. 

United  States. — Currency  and  Finance. — The  Cur- 
rency bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
form  it  came  from  the  Senate.  The  Finance  bill  was 
changed  in  some  essential  respects,  a  further  large  issue 
of  demand  notes  being  authorized,  and  the  tax  on  bank 
circulation  reduced.  The  Senate  rejecting  these  amend- 
ments, the  bill  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  Committee 
of  Conference. 

Arizona. — The  U.  S.  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing a  temporary  government  for  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona. 

The  War. — Military  operations  have  latterly  been  in 
great  measure  suspended  in  all  quarters.  There  was  a 
report  that  Gen.  Banks'  forces  had  been  defeated  near 
Port  Hudson,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  without  foun- 
dation. 

General  Banks  had  issued  a  general  order,  suspending 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  vessels  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  private  trade,  except  those  engaged  in  coast- 
wise or  foreign  commerce. 

Also,  an  order  prohibiting  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages against  loyal  citizens  from  forced  sales,  except  as 
debts  incurred  subsequent  to  t  je  order,  which  shall  have 
remained  uncancelled  for  six  months. 

The  U.  S.  fleet  had  entered  Galveston  Bay,  but  found 
the  rebel  fortifications  so  strong  that  it  was  deemed  best 
to  withdraw  for  the  present. 

The  operations  against  Vicksburg  continued.  An- 
other iron-clad  gunboat,  the  Indianola,  ran  p.ist  the  rebel 
batteries  uninjured.  On  the  18th,  the  mortar  boats  were 
towed  into  position  and  commenced  a  regular  bombard- 


Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  an  elab 
orate  article,  points  out  the  progress  of  the  Union  arms, 
and  the  dangers  which  beset  the  Confederacy.  It  points 
to  Vicksburg,  and  the  preparations  made  for  the  third 
time  to  capture  it,  which  are  said  to  be  more  formidable 
than  any  previous  attempt.  New  Orleans  is  firmly  held 
by  the  U.  States.  From  Charleston  to  Norfolk  every 
river  is  said  to  be  swarming  with  Federal  gunboats  and 
transports.  In  the  West  the  whole  of  Kentucky  and 
the  half  of  Tennessee  are  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
South. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  of  the  17lh,  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement offering  bounties  of  $2000  each,  for  soldiers 
in  the  rebel  army.  In  the  same  paper  gunpowder  is 
quoted  at  $8.00  per  pound.  Tea  $6.50  a  $7.00  per  pound. 
Black  cloth  $16.50  to  $22.50  per  yard.  Gray  cloth 
$18  per  yard. 

In  Georgia,  great  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  the  vol- 
unteers in  the  army.  It  is  estimated  in  an  Atlanta  paper, 
that  half  of  the  men  who  went  into  the  service  from  the 
Northeastern  counties  of  the  State  have  deserted,  and 
were  concealed  in  the  woods,  or  about  their  homes,  to 
avoid  military  duty.  Some  of  the  more  desperate  had 
banded  together  and  resisted  by  force  any  attempt  to  ar- 
rest them. 

Gen.  Beauregard  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  18th, 
informing  the  citizens  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  that 
the  movements  of  the   U.  S.  forces  indicated  an  early 


land  and  naval  attack  on  one  or  both  cities,  and  urges 
that  all  persons  unable  to  assist  in  the  defence  should 
withdraw. 

Depreciation  of  Slave  Property  in  Maryland. — The  ap- 
praisers of  the  property  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of 
this  State,  one  of  the  largest  slave  owners  of  Maryland, 
have  made  their  return  to  the  Orphans'  Court,  assessing 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  slaves  at  an  aver- 
age of  only  five  dollars.  This  they  say  was  the  highest 
rate  they  could  name,  after  consultation  with  various 
slave  owners  and  dealers. 

A  slave  dealer  told  the  appraiser  that  he  would  not 

ve  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  lot. 

This  is  considered  a  striking  illustration  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  slave  property  by  the  rebellion,  and  will  have 

powerful  influence  in  this  State. 

The  Jilockade. — The  increasing  stock  of  American 
cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  shows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  all  the  Southern  ports  completely  closed. 
Advices  from  Nassau  mention  the  almost  daily  arrival 
and  departure  of  blockade  runners.  The  vessels  are 
generally  small ;  they  bring  out  cargoes  of  cotton  and 
take  back  supplies  of  such  goods  as  are  most  needed  in 
the  South.  Sfo  fewer  than  seven  steamers,  from  Green- 
ark  and  other  ports,  had  arrived  within  a  few  days  at 
Nassau,  to  be  added  to  the  neutral  fleet  of  blockade- 
runners. 

The  Labor  of  the  Contrabands. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  having  been  requested  by  Congress  to  state  the 
amount  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  suste- 
nance of  slaves  in  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  District  of  South 
Carolina,  replies  that  the  total  expenses  up  to  the  Sixth 
mo.  last,  at  which  time  the  business  was  transfered  to  the 
War  Department,  amounted  to  $225,705.  From  this 
expenditure  there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $726,984; 
showing  that  instead  of  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury, 
their  operations  had  resulted  in  a  gain  of  more  than 
$500,000. 

The  Rebel  Privateers. — The  Alabama  has  captured  and 
destroyed  several  more  U.  S.  vessels,  in  the  West  India 
seas.  The  Florida,  or  Oreta,  and  another  privateer, 
called  the  Retribution,  have  also  made  some  captures. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  273.  In  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  Mayor,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year 
1862,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dwelling 
houses,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  other  structures, 
were  erected  within  the  city  limits.  The  entire  number 
of  dwelling  houses  in  Philadelphia  exceeds  94,000,  of 
which,  the  Mayor  says,  less  than  three  percent,  are  un- 
occupied. The  water  rents  of  1862  yielded  $498,175 
The  length  of  iron  pipes  used  in  the  distributon  of  watei 
throughout  the  city,  is  346  miles,  of  which  nine  miles  were 
added  during  the  year.  The  lighting  of  the  streets  and 
public  property  has  been  effected  by  6392  lamps,  of 
which  181  burn  fluid,  and  the  remainder  gas.  Thi 
length  of  the  gas  mains  is  427  miles,  of  which  19  mile; 
were  added  during  the  year.  The  municipal  debt  of  the 
city  was  increased  $2,427,657  lastyear,  the  greater  part 
of  which  increase  was  created  and  expended  for  bounties 
to  volunteers,  and  support  of  their  families,  and  oth 
military  purposes.  The  entire  funded  debt  of  Philade 
phia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
$24,354,341. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week  455. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  Xew  York. — Foreign  exchange,  180  a 
182.  Gold  65  premium.  The  money  market  easy  at  5J 
a  6  per  cent.  U.  S.  securities  are  higher.  Six  per  cent's, 
1881,  99  a  100;  7-30  Treasury  notes,  104|.  Specie  in 
the  New  York  Banks,  $37,988,493.  Philadelphia.— Sm- 
perfine  flour,  shipping  brands,  $6.25  a  $6.37 ;  extra, 
$6.50  a  $6.75;  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.72  a  $1.74  ; 
white  $1.80  a  $1.95  ;  rye,  97  cts.  a  98  cts. ;  new  yellow 
corn,  87  cts.  a  88  cts. ;  oats,  64  cts. ;  barley,  $1.50  ;  clo- 
ver seed,  $6.75  a  $7.00;  timothy,  $2.87  a  $3.00;  flax- 
seed, $3.50. 

RECEIl'TS. 
Received  from  Joshua  Taylor,  Mich.,  $4,  vols.  35  and 
36  ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  Agt.,  "O.,  for  A.  Fawcett,  $4,  vols, 
35  and  36;  Elizabeth  Fawcett,  Joseph  Lynch,  and  Eliza- 
beth Kirk,  $2  each,  vol.36;  Mary  W.  Woolman,  and 
Martha  Ashton,  $2  each,  vol.  35 ;  Jno.  Lipsey,  $5,  to 
No.  52,  vol.  34;  Joshua  Stafford,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35  ; 
Hannah  W.  Harris,  $2,  vol.  37  ;  and  J.  C.  Ratcliff,  lo., 
$2.26,  vol.  36  and  postage;  from  Wm.  Blackburn,  Pa., 
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vol.  37  ;  tiom  Benjamin  Ball,  K.'msas,  $10,  to  No.  26, 
vol.  36  ;  from  Emmor  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  36, 
from  Phebe  McBride,  lo.,  $2,  omitted  Fourth  mo.  21st 
1862,  and  $2,  Second  mo.  24th,  1863,  in  full  to  No.  20 
vol.  37. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

EAK  FRAJiKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHL  I 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Woethis  , 
TON,  M.  D.  I 

Application  for  the  Admission   of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clel 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  i 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  iu  South  King  '■ 
town,  R.  I.,  on  the  18th  of  Eighth  month,  1862,  DoEc  I 
P.,  wife  of  Peter  Browning,  and  daughter  of  Othn  ■ 
Foster,  aged  34  years;  a  member  of  South  Kingston | 
Monthly  .Meeting.  She  was  of  a  lively  and  cheer)  i 
disposition,  kind  and  affectionate  to  all  with  whom  s 
intercourse  ;  endearing  her  to  her  friends  and  a  I 
quaintances.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  her  illne:' 
she  several  times  expressed  a  belief  that  her  time  wou  \ 
be  short.  She  was  taken  severely  ill  on  the  12th,  a  ' 
pearing  to  be  in  a  quiet,  thoughtful  frame  of  mind,  (j 
the  16th,  she  spoke  of  her  apprehension  that  her  tin' 
would  be  short,  and  after  a  pause  said,  "  My  view  will  i; 
realized,  I  have  but  a  little  time  longer  to  stay ;"  that  si 
had  had  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  the  friends  who  we; 
near  and  dear  to  her.  To  her  husand  she  said,  "(j 
this  is  the  trial,  to  part  from  thee."  And  turning  to  t 
family,  "  I  know  what  a  blow4his  will  be  to  you  all,  ai  j 
I  have  prayed ;  oh,  how  fervently,  that  you  may  be  su  ' 
ported."  She  repeated  some  passages  of  scripture,  fro 
which  she  said  she  had  derived  much  comfort  of  late,  ai' 
regretted  not  having  read  the  scriptures  more,  adding '  i 
we  would  read  them  more,  how  much  greater  comfo 
they  might  be  to  us."  "I  am  aware  that  much  of  ci 
life  must  have  appeared  light  and  trifling  to  others,  avi 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  too  much  so  ;  but  there  have  be  j 
times  when  my  whole  heart  has  been  given  up  to  tl' 
work.  You  all  know,  or  if  you  do  not  know,  it  was  s{ 
that  the  cross  of  the  plain  dress  and  plain  language  w, 
almost  more  than  I  conid  bear.  But  the  cross  must 
taken  up,  must  be  borne,  whatever  is  required  and  ho'! 
ever  trifling  it  may  appear.  If  my  life  is  spared  it  wi 
be  to  live  a  different  one."  She  was  soon  after  engage; 
iu  earnest  prayer  that  her  sins,  which  were  many,  mig 
be  blotted  out,  and  her  transgressions  forgiven,  and  tb 
in  great  mercy  an  entrance  within  the  gates  might 
granted  her.  "I  only  ask  the  lowest  seat,  and  innj 
passage  through  the  dark  valley  of  death,  ohl  be  with  n' 
that  its  dark  waters  may  not  quite  overwhelm  my  sou  , 
Her  heart  seemed  to  overflow  with  love,  and  she  w. 
strengthened  to  tell  to  others  what  the  Lord  had  done  t 
her,  saying,  "  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  1] 
vine, immediate  revelation,  but  never  more  so  than  no' 
I  called  upon  the  Lord  and  he  hath  helped  me.  He  ha ' 
strengthened  me  out  of  Zion, — without  Mis  help,  (/ 
strength,  I  should  have  been  grasping  at  earth,  boui' 
here  with  you  in  sorrow  and  pain.  But  He  hath  lift! 
my  soul  above  earth  and  earthly  things."  "  I  feel  su  ' 
love  I  could  embrace  the  whole  world.  '  Oh,  that  n 
head  were  waters,  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that- 
might  weep  for  the  slaiuof  the  daugliter  of  my  people. i 
Another  time,  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  he  forgivei; 
Oh  I  pr.ay  for  me,  I  feel  that  I  stand  in  great  need  of  i 
your  prayers.  Oh  I  be  quiet ;  in  order  to  feel  the  spirit ! 
prayer,  we  must  be  quiet."  At  one  time  she  said,  "(j 
that  book  where  every  word  and  thought  of  mine  haj 
been  recorded,  how  shall  I  answer  that?"  Again,  "  i\ 
hard  thonghts  and  feelings  must  be  done  away  ;  not  o , 
can  enter  heaven."  Afterwards,  at  several  times,  s ' 
expressed  that  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way,  and  oni 
that  she  did  not  dare  trust  herself  to  go  back  to  the  woi 
and  its  temptations  again,  after  what  she  had  expei 
enced.  She  gave  many  messages  for  absent  friends,  al 
counsel  and  advice  to  those  present ;  she  bore  her  suffc 
ings  without  complaint  or  murmuring,  saying  it  seem 
as  though  she  had  suffered  many  deaths,  but  the  Lo^ 
had  helped  her  through.  To  her  husband  she  sail 
"  Canst  thou  hold  me  to  suffer  so  ?"  Near  the  close  s  i 
experienced  a  severe  conflict,  though  the  great  calmnf 
with  which  she  had  been  so  much  favoured,  in  measu, 
remained  with  her.  After  a  time  she  said,  "  If  we  c  ; 
say  it  is  an  ordinance  of  Almighty  God,  and  we  are  si' 
isfied,  is  that  enough?"  Being  asked  if  she  could  o 
say  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  said  i 
and  soon  after,  "lam  nearing  a  happy  realm."  T| 
family  enquiring  if  the  prospect  w.as  bright,  and  s 
going  to  meet  dear  ones  who  had  gone  before,  s 
replied,  "Yes,  yes,  yes. — To  sing  with  them  the  songs 
salvation  on  the  banks  of  deliverance  ,  what  a  ylorio- 
fllorious  meeting  that  will  be !"  Then  earnestly  entrci 
ing  her  companions  to  meet  her,  and  a  few  words 
supplication,  breathed  shorter  and  shorter  to  the  lust 
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'  Diary  of  Samnel  Scott. 

I  (Continued  from  pngo  202.) 

I' Ninth  month  2.5th,  1784.  This  week  I  perused 
I  sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  the  Theological 
fecellany.  I  found  in  some  of  the  more  early 
rjnbers  some  instructive  essays,  comporting  with 
tt  doctrine,  which  is  according  to  godliness;  but 
Ire  appearing  in  the  sixth  number  an  essay, 
fiding  to  deprive  believers  of  an  inestimable  pri- 
r:!ge,  purchased  by  the  Redeemer's  blood,  1  es- 
ita  it  my  duty  '  to  contend  for  the  faith  which 
B  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  The  purport  of 
1!  essay  is,  to  represent  the  Spirit  which  giveth 
ii,  inseparable  from  the  letter  which  kills;  to 
■ider  the  means  equal  with  the  cause ;  to  depre- 
jlte  the  heavenly  oracle,  which  is  within ;   and  to 

i' it  Him,  whose  understanding  is  unsearchable, 
I  who  '  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  mat- 
ii's.'  Whence  learned  this  author,  save  from  po- 
3lb  schoolmen,  that  the  canon  of  scripture  is 
llsed  ;  and  that  no  revelations  are  now  necessary 
;irendcr  the  things,  which  are  already  revealed, 
;;ctual  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  consola- 
;'n  of  saints,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  By  the 
htrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  the  serip- 
ijes  appear  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  things  which 
pjre,  and  are, '  most  surely,  believed  profitable  for 
fctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in 
rlhleousness  :'  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
F'ted  through  that  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus: 
tich  faith  'is  the  gift  of  God,'  who  hath  sbined 
i  the  hearts  of  believers,  '  to  give  them  the  light 
:  the  knowledge  of  tlie  glory  of  God,'  in  the  face 
c  Christ  Jesus.'  Which  divine  light  and  know- 
llge,  and  not  the  bare  letter,  as  au  outward  tcs- 
taony  of  the  truth,  is  the  treasure  which  believen 
Ive  in  their  '  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
dthe  power  may  be  of  God,'  and  not  of  any  means 
ij  itself,  however  glorious.  Again,  says  the  au- 
tjor,  '  common  sense,  a  bible,  and  a  right  spirit, 
liU  always  inform  a  christian  what  is  his  present 
tity.'  The  Spirit  of  Christ  only  is  a  right  spirit, 
1]  whom  righteousness  alone  belongs ;  which,  he 
liOmised  his  immediate  followers,  should  guide 
fsm  into  all  truth,  and  show  them  things  to  come  ; 
'pich  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  ofiace,  and 
i|nstant  abiding  with  the  saints,  was  not  to  them 
<|ily  ;  but,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of 
is  apostle,  '  to  their  children,  and  to  all  them  that 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God 


thor  in  confining  the  spirit  to  the  letter ;  and  the 
Word,  which  '  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,'  to 
the  words  which  he  hath  spoken;  pertinent  are  the 
cautions  contained  in  the  essay,  against  an  anxious 
solicitude  in  the  saints  respecting  future  events ;  or 
too  hasty  and  positive  determination  on  inward 
feelings  and  impulses,  either  respecting  themselves 
or  others.  It  is  'the  Spirit  which  beareth  witness,' 
and  its  witness  is  invariably  true :  but  many  have 
been  the  mistakes  of  believers,  respecting  what 
hath  been  the  testimonies  and  impulses  of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  of  their  own  inflated  imagina-^ 
tious  :  the  Spirit  is  infallible,  but  man  is  fallible. 
The  Lord  can  speak  internally,  with  a  voice  full  of 
power;  but,  if  he  speaketh  otherwise,  'who  shall 
say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou?'  In  wisdom  all 
his  words  are  spoken  ;  that  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints  may  be  approved,  and  that  in  the 
silence  of  all  flesh,  the  trumpet  may  give  a  certain 
sound.  The  misapprehensions  of  men,  respecting 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  operate  no  more  against  its 
validity  and  sufliciency,  than  their  manifold  errors 
a  respect  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  scripture, 
gainst  the  divinity  and  authenticity  of  those  sa- 
cred truths.  The  holy  scriptures,  and  the  testi- 
monies contained  in  them,  as  opened  by  the  Lord, 
the  Spirit,  are  inestimably  precious ;  and  accord- 
'ng  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  necessary  for 
the  building  up  of  the  saints,  in  the  most  holy 
faith  :  but  let  us  not  equalize  the  means  with  the 
cause,  nor  derogate  from  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  one  God 
blessed  for  ever," 

"  30tli.  Being  under  some  religious  exercise,  on 
opening  the  Bible,  the  words  of  the  psalmist  were 
immediately  presented  to  my  view:  '  llemember 
not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions  : 
according  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy 
goodness  sake,  0  Lord !'  they  were  particularly 
suitable  to  my  state ;  for  manifold  were  the  errors, 
even  of  my  religious  youth,  seeking  the  praise  of 
some  good  men,  but  despising  others,  and  smitin, 
them  with  the  tongue.  May  I  obtain  mercy  and 
forgiveness  1  for  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  a  zeal  for 
God,  but  not  according  to  true  knowledge.  But 
let  all  the  young  and  tender  ones,  the  called  and 
visited  ones,  beware  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity." 

"  Tenth  month  0th,  17«4.  After  attending  our 
week-day  meeting,  dear  George  Dillwyu  left  Hart- 
ford. By  his  late  extensive  labours  among  us,  he 
has  shown  the  proofs  of  an  evangelical  ministry; 
as  a  skilful  workman,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
Truth,  not  seeking  to  gather  the  people  to  any 
thing  of  man,  but  to  an  experimental  knowledge 
f  the  gift  of  God;  'the  mystery  hid  from  ages 
and  generations ;'  '  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of 
glory.'  " 

"  19th.  I  sat  down  in  the  week-day  meeting  at 
Horslydown,  in  great  weakness  and  poverty  of 
spirit ;  but,  pretty  soon,  the  forgiveness  proposed 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  said,  'If  you  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  then  will  your  heavenly 
Father  also  forgive  you,'  was  suddenly  impressed, 
and  much  illustrated  in  my  mind,  but  not  expressed 
I  would  not  willingly  'conceal   the   words  of  the 


ire  afar  off;  even 

all  call.'     Notwithstauding  the  errors  of  the  au-|Holy  One,'  but  am  discouraged  from  speaking  in 


the  assemblies  of  the  people,  not  so  much  becauao 
of  them,  but,  rather,  because  I  have  not  hitherto 
completely  obtained  victory  over  the  enemies  of 
my  own  house.  May  I,  in  my  declining  years, 
and  in  great  debility  of  flesh  and  spirit,  be  still 
enabled  to  '  press  after  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus.'" 

Eleventh  month  28th,  1784.  A  day  of  dig- 
trcss  in  the  valley  of  vision,  from  my  own  unfit- 
ness to  be  unclothed  of  mortality.  I  was  under 
great  condemnation,  because  of  '  deeds  done  in 
the  body,'  particularly  for  the  errors  of  advanced 
years ;  the  too  frequent  prevalence  of  petulance, 
and  the  too  great  indulgence  of  my  appetite  in  eat- 
in"  and  drinking:  errors  overlooked  and  palliated 
by  men,  but  marked  by  Ilim,  '  whose  eyes  are  aa 
a  flame  of  fire ;'  '  who  searcheth  the  heart,  and 
trioth  the  reins,'  and  hath  declared  '  If  any  man 
will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me  :'  which  following  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  regeneration  consists  not  only 
in  sufi"ering,  for  his  sake,  the  reproach  of  men ; 
but  also  in  the  mortification  of  our  propensities, 
in  the  things  which  may  be  esteemed  lawful  by 
men,  but  are  condemned  by  Him,  who  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth.  When  I  review  my  want  of  a  due 
allegiance  to  the  Saviour  of  men  herein,  my  heart 
meditates  terror,  and  my  iniquities  are  a  heavy 
burthen  before  him,  who  is  a  'just  God  and  a 
Saviour ;'  who  will  not  acquit  the  guilty,  nor  suf- 
fer sin  to  go  unpunished." 

"Twelfth  month  19th,  1784.  First-day.  Our 
well  beloved  friends,  Samuel  Emlen  and  George 
Dillwyn,  having  an  evening  meeting  at  Horsly- 
down, although  absent  in  body  through  indisposi- 
tion, i  was  desirous  of  being  present  in  spirit ;  in 
the  invisible  fellowship,  by  which  the  children  of 
God,  however  scattered  abroad,  arc  gathered  to- 
gether in  one.  The  following  portions  of  scripture 
were  immediately  opened  and  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  with  a  degree  of  strength  and  clearness,  viz: 
'  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know 
not,  and  in  paths  \diich  they  have  not  known ;  I 
will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked 
things  straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto  them, 
and  not  forsake  them.'  '  I  will  go  before  thee,  and 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sun- 
ler  the  bars  of  iron  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treas- 
ures of  darkness,  and  the  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places.'  When  barely  read  or  repeated,  how  in- 
effectual arc  even  the  words  contained  in  the  bible; 
but  when  they  are  opened  by  their  divine  Origi- 
nal, they  are  as  honey  from  the  rock;  yea,  sweeter 
than  the  honey-comb." 

"  25th.  The  great  mystery  of  godliness  ought 
to  be  ever  before  us.  This  day  being  set  apart 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
'  when  the  Word  was  made  flesh,'  when  he  took 
upon  him  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham ;  it  may  recall  our  attention  to  that 
stupendous  transaction  of  Divine  love.  Neverthe- 
less the  superstitious  observation  of  days  and 
times  being  introduced  in  the  apostacy,  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  a  testimony  against  it,  in  the 
'meekness  of  wisdom  :'  au  inward  exercise  was 
supported  in  weakness." 
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"  First  month  1st,  1785.  '  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness;'  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  niyS' 
tery  is,  'Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.'  The 
books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  with 
the  apostolic  epistles,  are  a  faithful  declaration  of 
the  gospel ;  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion,' of  poor,  naked,  starving,  undone  sinners  in 
themselves ;  who,  as  our  ancient  Friend,  John 
Crook,  justly  observes,  '.seeing  their  own  righteous 
Bess  to  be  a  filthy  thing,  arc  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christ's  righteousnes,'*,  which  is  not  attainable  by 
any  creaturely  skill  or  self-imputation ;  but  only  by 
the  applicatory  gift  of  divine  grace,  and  through 
that  living  faith,  which  works  by  love  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  heart.'  Upon  this  holy  thing  ought 
we  to  bo  attending  continually,  in  our  meetin, 
and  out  of  them,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
that  the  pearl  of  everlasting  price  may  be  found 
within,  as 'treasure  in  our  earthen  vessels;'  that 
Christ  'may  be  formed  in  us,  and  we  completed  in 
him,  who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  pow 
er  :'  the  purport  of  the  above  being  opened  upon 
my  bed,  and  fastened  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  the 
same  is  recorded.  Towards  evening  my  brook  be 
came  dry,  and  the  savour  of  the  above  openin 
was  removed." 

"  9th.  First-day.  How  dreadful  is  a  prayei 
less  state !  when  the  poor  soul  is  left  naked  an: 
wounded,  a  prey  to  the  indignant  propensities  of 
fallen  nature,  and  separate  from  the  salutary  rays 
of  a  Mediator.    To  some,  by  these  memoirs,  though 


true,  I 


may 


iid"ed    a   deceiver;    others   may 


judge  me  to  be  a  weak  and  unsteady  man ;  very 
unfit  to  teach  others.  'He  that  is  ready  to  slip 
with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of 
him  who  is  at  ease  :'  but  let  such  who  possess  for 
titude  and  resignation  consider  those  who  are 
swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sorrow,  and  learn  what 
that  meaneth,  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri 
fice ;'  '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.'  And  0 !  may  the  reality 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  not  a  bare  sem 
blanch  of  them,  be  multiplied  and  abound  among 
us,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  may  become  a  spirit  of 
'strength   to   them  that  turn  the    battle  to  the 

"Second  month  17th,  1785.  Walking  toward 
Dunkirks  in  the  snow,  I  was  favoured  with  some 
sense  of  God  that  made  me,  and  desires  after  more 
communion  with  him,  through  the  Mediator,  who 
'  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  _  My  spirit 
was  measurably  tendered  and  humbled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Him,  'who  dwelt  iffUhe  bush  ;'  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  incumbent  duty  to  be  diligent  in  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings,  and  not  through  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifl'erence  to  neglect  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  a  collective  capacity  :  yet  herein  is  a  dan- 
ger of  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  true  know- 
ledge, and  of  laying  too  great  a  stress  upon  the 
attendance,  and  feeding,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bare 
outward  act." 

"19th.  'What  owest  thou  to  thy  Lord?'  was 
a  query  formerly  proposed.  We  are  all  as  bank- 
rupts :  we  owe  much,  and  have  nothing  to  pay 
with ;  and  are  destined  to  everlasting  perdition  for 
our  debts,  unless  with  the  man  who  owed  the  ten 
thousand  talents,  we  are  not  only  forgiven,  but 
graciously  supplied  by  Him,  in  whose  hand  is  the 
wine  and  the  oil,  the  light  and  the  atonement,  and 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  an  everlasting  inheri- 
tance." 

(To  bo  conliDU-d.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tlntcrn  Abbey— Chepstow  Castle,  &c 

{Cuutiuued  from  page  IttS.) 

"  Chester, ,  18G1. 

"  My  dear and . 

*  *  *  Excepting  one  relic  of  antiquity, 
there  was  nothing  new  or  particularly  interesting 
in  our  route  from  Salisbury  to  Bristol,  in  the  natu- 
ral scenery  or  otherwise.  The  cottages,  like  those  i  luxuriant  foliage,  and  on  each  of  those  two  heigh 
near  London,  are  homely  brick,  with  their  homelier,  I  opposite  each  other,  stands  a  fine  pier,  about  fi 
hot-looking,  dingy,  red  tiled  roofs  j  not  nearly  so  feet  high,  designed  for  a  wire  bridge,  and  appei 
pretty  as  the  thatched  stone  houses.  But  the  ing,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  they  might  be  cas 
same  delightful  love  of  flowers  was  to  be  seen  which ;  towers.     The  river  is  so  winding,  the  scene  is  e\ 

manifested  by  the  English,  high  and  low.     In  j  changing,   ever   new;   these   towers,  disappeari 


steep,  rocky  cliiFs,  some  three  hundred  feet 
height, — with  interesting  geological  faces,  exhill 
ing,  in  regular  layers,  the  re"d  sand  stone,  a| 
other  formations  of  different  colours,  upheaved  [ 
steep-inclined  or  curved  deposita, — all  crowned  w ' 
varied  beauty.  Clifton  there,  seems  almost  toov.| 
hang  the  stream, — while  here,  on  both  sides  of  t 
river,  the  hill-tops  are  clothed  with  rich  grass  aj 


the  little  gardens  and  windows  of  the  poor, — that 
is,  the  thriving  poor, — they  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  almost  everywhere. 

While  gazing  dreamily  across  the  fields  to  the 
hills  beyond,  as  the  railway  train  swept  rapidly 
through  the  country,  our  fellow-passengers  were 
suddenly  startled  by  your  correspondent  involun- 
tarily exclaiming,  "  Oh,  look  at  the  white  horse  !" 
The  strangers  looked  as  if  they  thought  me  a  little 
demented.  They  quickly  turned  to  the  window, 
however,  and  there  indeed,  cut  out  of  the  turf 
down  to  the  chalk,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  distant 
hills,  was  very  conspicuously  to  be  seen  the  cele- 
brated "white  horse"  which  had  been  carved  there 
by  order  of  Alfred  the  Great,  to  commemorate 
his  defeat  of  the  Danes,  aboui  one  thousand  years 
ago.  The  unceremonious  exclamation  was  per- 
haps excusable,  so  startling  was  the  effect  of  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  this  extraordinary  me- 
morial of  a  monarch's  triumph,  which,  though  so 
perishable,  and  cast  upon  the  hill-side  in  an  age  so 
far  remote,  had  yet  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
handed  down  from  century  to  century, — seeming, 
indeed,  while  recalling  the  bloody  event  it  chroni 


and  coming  into  view  again  and  again.  The  buL; 
ing  of  the  wire  bridge  has  been  discontinued  i 
the  present;  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  compjeti' 
it  will  be  a  very  fine,  striking  object,  sprinuiug  i 
against  the  sky,  at  an  elevation  more  than  twii 
the  height  of  that  at  Niagara,  which  has  been  ', 
greatly  admired.  j 

Our  object,  in  going  to  Chepstow,  was  chiefly  • 
sec  Tintern  Abbey.  So,  immediately  on  our  li 
rival,  we  procured  a  phaeton  and  proceeded  thithei 
stopping  at  Wyndecliff,on  the  way,  noted  heref. 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  scenery;  and  a  mt- 
singularly  attractive  spot  it  is,  commanding  a  fin 
extensive  view — which,  it  is  said,  embraces  nil 
counties — of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  valleys,  one  i 
the  fairest  of  earthly  scenes.  The  river  Wye  i 
winding  at  our  feet  in  all  directions, — making  sho  i 
wide  peninsulas,  with  narrow  necks, — among  , 
exquisite  grouping  of  hills  of  almost  every  toil 
of  beauty  and  variety  of  garniture,  alternati.i 
with  overhanging  cliffs  similar  to  Wyndecliff,  .1 
which  we  stand.  Here,  on  our  right,  are  twel 
projections  of  rock  like  huge  buttresses,  calli 
'  The  Apostles;"  and  there,  on  the  lower  slopei 


cled,   like   a    pale   shadow  of  the  doings   of  that  land  in  the  vale,  where  cultivated,  is  spread  out, 


mightier  monarch  who  triumphs  over  all.  It 
said  to  cover  two  acres  of  ground,  which  we  were 
inclined  to  doubt :  we,  however,  might  have  been 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it  than  we  were  aware  ; 
as  from  the  strong  contrast  between  the  white  chalk 
and  the  green  turf,  I  doubt  not  it  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble from  any  point  from  which  the  hill  it.self  can 
be  seen,  I  suppose,  from  what  we  have  been  in- 
formed, the  custom  still  continues  of  holdini'  fes- 
tivals on  the  spot,  at  certain  intervals,  which  arc 
called  "The   Scouring  of  the   White  Horse;"  on 


vast  patch- work  of  different  shades  of  colouriu, 
the  rich  green  silk  overseaming  of  the  hedges,  ai 
suredly  being  much  prettier  than  the  coarse  brovl 
stitches  of  American  rail  fences.  Excuse  tl 
thoroughly  housewife  sort  of  comparison,  and  mi 
for  this  so  poor  an  attempt  to  bring  even  a  glimpi 
of  this  charming  view  before  you. 

W^e  ride  up  the  cliff  most  of  the  way,  climbil 
the  remainder,  by  a  pretty  shaded  walk,  until  SU' 
deuly  we  are  at  an  opening  on  the  summit  of  tlj 
rocks,  and  the  view  I  have  referred  to  unexpected  i 


which  occasions,  the  people  indulge  in  various  j  bursts  upon  us.  The  descent,  as  wo  were  told, 
sports,  ttc,  and  clean  the  horse  from  any  grass  or  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  steps,  and  j(, 
weeds  on  the  surface,  or  which  may  have  overgrown  ,  will  probably  suppose,  as  we  did,  long,  wearison' 
its  well-defined  outline.     We  felt  well  pleased  that  stairways;  but  nothing  could  be  much  more  dii 


ferent  from  this,  more  peculiar,  or  much  mo 
beautiful  of  its  kind.  It  is  winding  this  way  att 
that,  with  little  flights  of  from  five  to  fifteen  i 
twenty  steps,  and  with  sloping  landings  betwce' 
each,  over  rocks  carpeted  and  entwined  with  i». 
honey.sucklcs  in  full  bloom,  itc,  amou<»  bowers., 
evergreens,  and  under  lofty  beetling  crags;  at  or 
turn,  through  a  crooked  fissure  in  the  rock,  calk  I 
the  "Giant's  Cave,  about  two  hundred   and  fifij 


Dare  not  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  lest 
he  withdraw  his  blessings ;  and  then  who  can  make 
up  the  deficiency  ? 


we  had  thus,  by  mere  accident,  seen  this  curious 
and  interesting  relic  of  great  antiquity,  this  odd 
fancy  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  town  of  Bristol, 

specially  the  older  part,  where  are  many  very 
ancient-looking  houses,  with  high  gables  fronting 
the  street,  the  second  story  projecting  over  the 
first,  and  the  third  over  the  second,  having  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  about  to  pitch  over 

on  their  faces.     *     *      The  new  part,  called  Clif-^feet  in  lenth,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  hig 

ton,  which  is  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  width.     And  who  ev( 

kes  a  fine,  and  rather  singular  appearance,  as  made  this  stairway  ?     Sometimes  cut  in  the  sol: 

vou  look  up  the  streets  and   over  the  buildings ;  I  rock,  sometimes  of  hewn  stones  or  pieces  of  roc! 

ituated  on  a  high  hill,  and  having  many  band- j  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil  and  cemented  wit 
some  houses  on  its  terraced  sides,  with  trees  and; moss,  ferns,  ic,  that  one  might  almost  think  the' 

ardens  interspersed,  and  the  bases  of  some  of  the] were  made  since  nature  upheaved  the  cliffs  then 
houses  at  different  elevations,  being  seen  over  the  I  selves.  It  is  useless  to  say  more ;  no  one  can  im.' 
roofs  of  others.      ^  *  •  jgine  how  even  such   a  comparatively  limited  pi' 

We  left  Bristol  in  a  steamer,  for  Chepstow,  and  |ture  as  this,  really  appeared,  as  we  wound  our  wa 
had  a  delightful  trip  down  the  river  Avon,  across  down  :  openings  through  the  dark  veil  of  tree 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  up  the  river  Wye.  The  and  ivy  climbing  from  them  to  the  overhangit 
scenery  on  the  Avon,  for  some  miles  after  leaving 'rocks,  ever  and  oft  showing  sweet  glimpses  of  tl 
Bristol,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     Bold  hills,  and  j  hills,  the  vale,  the  glistening  river  without. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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There  are  so  many  things  of  deep  interest 
c-wding  upon  nie  when  I  write,  that  I  know  not 
iff  to  speali  of  them,  nor  when  to  cease.     Hero, 

r,  is  Tintern  Abbey — beautiful  Tintern!  breatL- 
of  poetry — poetry  itself ! — standing  before 
n  in  imagination  as  vividly  almost  as  when 
Ilaw  it  in  its  own  enohantiugly  lovely  vale.  To 
oivey  to  one,  who  has  not  seen  it,  any  idea  of  the 
bUtiful  blending  here  of  nature  and  art,  the 
B  ;et  repose  of  the  vale  and  the  shining  river, 
B'h  the  venerable,  time-worn  abbey, — far  more 
iwressive  and  lovely  in  its  decay,  deserted  and 
ane  'midst  its  exquisite  enclosure  of  hills,  than 
pen,  in  its  earliest  splendor,  it  was  the  habitation 
Duxurious,  though  professedly  self-denying  monks, 
hs  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  me  to  express  or  de- 
fij3  my  feelings  on  beholding  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
iwrdinary  picture.  They  were  peculiarly  wrought 
a)n  on  first  seeing  an  ancient  ruin,  that  of  the 
C^tle  of  Lewes;  but  this,  oh  surely,  either  in  its 
5!]  isolated  extreme  beauty,  or  with  all  the  sur- 
rl.nding  charms,  can  have  no  compeer.  It  seemed 
ajif  speaking  in  tones  of  music,  low  and  sweet,  of 
tl  far-gone,  solemn  past.  I  could  have  walked 
0  its  grass-grown  floor,  or  sat  silently  for  hours 
whin,  and  gazed  upoh  its  aerial  arches  and  lofty 
ghio  windows,  the  ivy  enwreathing  their  fine 
tfCery,  elegant  still  even  in  decay, — its  walls  and 
g.ceful  clustered  columns,  in  the  close  embrace  of 
t.3  most  elegant  of  nature's  adorning,  which  looks, 
iijits  massive  net-work  of  trunks,  almost  as  vene- 
rjile  as  its  long-loved  ruin;  yet  vigorous  in  age, 
111  as  if  striving  now,  when  the  weight  of  cen- 
fies  is  slowly  but  surely  crumbling  it  to  dust, 
bII  to  uphold  what  was  once  the  strong  support 
Oiits  feeble  and  wayward  youth  There  is  nothing 
v!;hin  or  without  to  offend  the  eye,  or  break  the 
lii'sterious  charm  that  is  around  it;  no  artist  need 
trto  improve  the  picture  by  making  one  omission 
i  his  sketch.  Our  ride  thither  was  through  scenery 
mowned  for  its  singular  and  almost  unequalled 
Iduty,  throughout  England, — which  ride,  by  the 
vy,  1  ought  to  have  spoken  of  first.  The  high 
ciffs,  which  shut  in  the  valley  in  that  part  where 
t3  Wyndecliff  is  situated,  and  for  a  mile,  perhaps, 
<[  towards  Tintern,  gradually  give  way  to  rolling 
1,1s,  between  which  an  occasionally  short  and  nar- 
iw  depression  makes  its  way  up,  afl'ording  glimpses 
<  the  far-off  landscape.  Just  opposite  the  ruins 
<;  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  fine,  richly-culti' 
iited,  undulating  slope  comes  down  from  a  con- 
filerable  height,  and  spreads  out  into  a  broad  pla- 
(jiu,  from  the  edge  of  which  the  ground  again 
(iscends  to  the  river.  Looking  up  the  stream, 
'.lich  here  makes  a  short  bend,  the  prospect  opens 
iito  a  more  champaigne  country,  still  however  va 

!d  with  hill  and  dale.  It  was  on  the  plateau  I 
ve  mentioned,  that  the  monks  had  placed  thei 
ode ;  and  if  their  hearts  were  really  prepared 
'I  estimate   and   rightly  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 

tation,  they  could  hardly  open  their  eyes  up 
J  scenes  around  them  without  seeing  cause  for 
latitude  and  praise.  Enough — we  left  it.  For 
Hong  distance,  by  looking  back  over  the  phaotou, 
jcould  see  the  abbey  reposing  in  the  vale,  with 
1)  frame-work  of  hills  and  trees,  softly  fading 
om  our  sight,— if  I  may  use  such  a  comparison 
i;ain, — like  the  dying  away  of  sweet  music,  until, 
|7  a  short  curve  round  a  hill,  it  was  lost  to  our 
few;  and  I  turned  back  again  into  my  seat,  feeling 
i.most  sad  at  the  thought  that  I  should  probably 
J3ver  see  it  again. 

:  In  the  afternoon,  we  took  a  walk  to  Chepstow 
lastle,  which  is  situated  just  outside  the  town, 
'ave  already  had  so  much  to  say  about  ruins, 
jieso  objects  of  great  interest  to  travellers  from 
loung  America;  features  of  beauty  in  European 


landscape  so  peculiarly  their  own,  and  unlike  any- 
thing we  shall  ever  see  in  our  country, — that  were 
it  not  for  your  request  to  send  you  details  from  my 
journal,  1  should  fear  I  might  weary  you.  This 
castle,  which  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
as  been  very  much  larger  than  any  one  we  have 
et  seen, — the  ruins  probably  covering  three  or 
four  acres, —  and  has  a  fine  commanding  situation 
on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Wye,  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  river.  It  is 
pletely  embowered  in  trees,  on  the  side  next 
the  town,  from  which  we  approached  it,  through  a 
picturesque  dell,  by  a  babbling  brook,  thiit  little 
but  the  tops  of  the  towers,  peeping  over  the  trees, 
could  be  seen.  On  coming  round  to  the  river  side, 
ng  its  great  extent,  and  the  uncommonly 
bold  Norman  towers  that  compose  its  front,  we  felt 
decided  inclination  to  see  the  interior ;  to  which 
we  were  soon  admitted  by  the  person  having  the 
care  of  the  premises,  who  conducted  us  to  various 
departments  still  preserved,  some  of  which  show 
t  must  have  been  a  place  of  rude  magnificence  as 
well  as  great  strength;  also  to  the  dungeons,  of 
which  it  had  three  or  four.  Our  guide  pointed 
out  to  us  two  dilapidated  rooms  in  the  keep,  in  one 
of  which  Martyn,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles 
1st,  was  confined  for  years ;  and  in  the  other  Jer- 
emy Taylor  was  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
second  stories  of  the  towers  that  flanked  the  en- 
trance,— which  was  a  massive  stone  arch,  having 
grooves  for  the  distinct  portcullises, — were  places 
chimneys,  or  flues  going  up  from  them,  into 
which,  formerly,  cauldrons  had  been  fitted  for 
heating  water,  or  melting  lead;  and  through  the 
walls  were  pipes,  or  smooth  holes,  in  the  stones, 
leading  directly  into  the  arch  over  the  gate,  and 
opening  in  different  places  there,  by  which  the 
Iding  water  or  melted  lead  might  be  discharged 
upon  any  attempting  t )  force  an  entrance.  The 
castle,  standing  on  the  above-mentioned  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  was  inaccessible  on  the  side  next  the 
river;  and,^on  the  other  sides,  the  massive  wall 
rise  so  high,  from  a  rooky  base,  that  no  ordinary 
force  could  make  any  impression  upon  it.  Crom 
well  is  said  to  have  maintained  a  siege  of  thii 
castle  for  four  years,  and  to  have  obtained  pos 
session  of  it  only  when  famine  obliged  its  occu 
pants  to  surrender.  In  the  rocky  river  front,  there 
is  a  cleft  some  twenty  feet  wide,  opening  down  far 
below  the  water's  surface.  This  cleft  had  been 
securely  arched  over,  with  a  trap  door  in  the  centre, 
communicating  with  this  part  of  the  castle,  and,  by 
this  means,  boats  floating  under  it,  could  be 
laden.  The  rings  for  fastening  the  boats,  the  trap 
door,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  windlass  for  hau' 
ing  articles  up,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

From  the  towers,  one  of  which  stands  about 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  ground  outside,  the 
view  is  very  extensive.  The  top  of  these,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  walls,  is  covered  with  soil,  accumu- 
lated from  the  decay  of  the  stone  and  vegetable 
matter  for  centuries,  now  of  suflacient  depth  to 
sustain  vigorous  shrubs,  such  as  wild  roses,  wood- 
bine, &c.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  observe,  in  the 
different  ruins,  the  icall  flower,  growing  in  chinks 
of  the  perpendicular  sunny  tower  walls,  where  one 
would  think  they  could  find  nothing  to  nourish 
them,  thus  verifying  their  claim  to  their  title. 
Here,  also  on  the  walls,  but  in  shaded  nooks,  where 
there  is  probably  more  soil,  were  rich  clusters  of 
the  brilliant  pink  eentranthus,  which  we  see  in  our 
green-houses,  also  the  white,  which  looked  very 
beautiful  peeping  out  from  the  dark  green  of  the 
ivy.  This  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land,— we  have,  at  least,  seen  much  of  it  appa- 
rently growing  wild. 

In  tho  towers  of  this  ruin,  we  observed  that  the 


stair-caso  remains  complete,  though  much  worn, 
and,  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
viaitt;d,  that  the  shape  of  the  steps,  and  tho  man- 
ner of  setting  them  up,  is  the  same, — the  broadest 
ends  being  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  and 
the  other  ends,  from  their  circular  shape,  and  ouo 
resting  upon  the  other,  forming  a  shaft  extending 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  tho  tower;  so  that 
however  worn  away  by  long-continued  use,  as 
long  as  the  tower  stands  the  staircase  remains. 
When  climbing  up  these  narrow,  dark,  cold  passages, 
hich  seemed  as  if  they  might  have  been  bored 
through  the  solid  rock,  the  sides  being  as  rough  as 
the  cHffs  on  which  they  stand,  how  visions  came 
and  went  of  fearful  scenes,  of  rushings  to  and  fro, 
mid  strife  and  blood,  and  dismal  sounds  echoing 
throughout  these  gloomy  walls ; — again,  of  bitter 
woe  in  those  dungeons  dark  below  ; — and  thoughts, 
that  here,  in  these  stony  apartments  where  now  we 
tread, — more  like  dens  for  wild  beasts,or  dungeons 
for  criminals,  than  habitable  places, — were  floors 
once  pressed  by  feet  of  Norman  king  and  queen, 
princes,  knights,  and  ladies,  engaged  in  courtly 
utrigue  or  in  festive  scenes,  eight  hundred  years 
igo.  What  prison-like  places  for  homes,  and  homes, 
too,  for  the  rich  and  great !  And  what  cause  have 
we  to  rejoice,  that  man  no  longer  believes  there  is 
need  for  piling  up  rocky  mountains  to  dwell  in. 
This  castle  has  a  tine  gothic  chapel,  the  walls  of 
which  are  almost  entire,  the  inside  being  completely 
draped  in  ivy, — and  which,  from  its  size,  appears  to 
have  been  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  garri- 
son. Its  ruins  indicate  that  it  was  once  an  elegant 
structure  ;  and  as  we  trod  its  silent  interior,  and 
observed  the  elaborate  workmanship  upon  its  arched 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  difi'ereut  parts  fast 
hastening  to  decay,  we  could  not  but  think  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  time,  labour,  and  rever- 
ence upon  the  temple,  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
religion  which  was  thought  to  justify  such  mighty 
castellated  structures  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
to  keep  the  people  in  subjection. 

While  we  were  standing,  towards  sunset,  within 
its  darkened  walls,  and  with  dreamy,  intangible 
thoughts  of  olden  time,  wore  gazing  up  at  a 
high-arched  "ivy-mantled"  window,  in  sailed  a 
fiiie  large  white  owl,  fluttered  among  the  ivy  at 
the  opposite  wall,  poised  itself  for  a  minute,  appa- 
rently astonished  at  such  intruders,  and  then  sailed 
out  auain ;  and  the  intruders  soon  followed. 

I  have  been  much  impressed,  while  in  England, 
and  visiting  such  ancient  monuments  as  this,  that 
however  fully  aware  we  may  have  been  of  their 
existence,  however  we  may  previously  have  read, 
contemplated,  felt,  relative  to  her  early  history, 
which  is  our  own,  it  is  not  until  we  tread  her  soil, 
and  view  her  many  relics  of  the  past,  that  wo  be- 
come "  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
venerablencss  of  our  mother  country ;  that  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  influence  communicated  to  the 
scenes  among  which  so  many  great  and  good,  and 
so  many  ordinary  mortals, — the  latter  as  fully  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  whole  burden,  or  the  whole 
reward  of  life,  as  the  former, — have  lived,  hoped, 
loved,  suffered,  and  wrought  their  day's  work,  and 
contributed,  each  one  his  portion  of  work,  larger 
smaller,  in  building  up  the  long  stairway  of 
civilization  by  which  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  risen 
from  the  darkness  of  past  ages;  each  of  whose 
stepping-stones  is  a  generation,  or  an  era,  and  at 
whose  unfinished  summit  wo  stand  and  look  back 
on  the  gradual,  weary  ascent  by  which  we  have 
come,  by  the  aid  of  our  forgotton  but  venerable 
sires;  and  see  below  us  those  darksome  times  when 
men,  having  eyes,  saw  not,  and  ears,  but  heard 
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is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  is  so  old.  In  the 
oldest  part  within  the  walls,  it  has  many  anti. 
quated  top-heavy  looking  houses  similar  to  those 
in  Bristol,  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  somo  haviuji 
their  gable  fronts  curiously  adorned,  and  in  oth 
the  timber  frame-work,  or  skeleton,  being  seen 
outside,  with  either  lath  and  plaster,  or  brick  Hog- 
ging, as  it  is  called,  filled  in  between.  The  shops, 
in  the  streets  where  these  ancient  houses  are,  and 
which  are  called  "  The  Rows,"  are  in  the  second- 
story  back  rooms  of  the  buildings;  and  where  the 
front  rooms  on  this  story  should  be,  or  are,  in  ordi 
nary  bouses,  there  is  a  space,  entirely  open  to  thi 
street,  having  a  flagged  walk  in  front  of  these 
shops;  appearing  as  though  the  front,  and  side 
walls  of  what  had  formerly  been  apartments  here, 
had  been  removed,  leaving  pillars  only  to  sup- 
port the  walls  above.  On  this  flagged  pavement, 
which  communicates  by  flights  of  steps,  at  dir 
ent  intervals,  with  the  street  pavement  below,  pe- 
destrians walk,  and  can  attend  to  their  shopping, 
or  other  business,  protected  from  exposure  to  rain, 
&c.  What  was  the  object,  in  having  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  is  difiicult  to  understand.  It,  of 
course,  involves  the  loss  of  all  the  second-story 
front  rooms  in  these  houses.  Chester  was  a  town 
in  the  time  of  the  llomans,  who  laid  out  and  lev- 
elled the  two  principal  streets,  which  still  maintain 
their  pre-eminence;  and  it  is  along  these  streets 
"  The  Rows"  extend.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
town  in  England,  where  the  wall  which  originally 
enclosed  it  remains  entire.  We  walked  all  round 
the  old  part  of  the  town,  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
which  we  thought  aS'orded  the  best  view  that  could 
be  obtained  of  it  and  the  town.  As  we  passed 
along,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  remarkable 
looking  church,  built  of  red  sand-stone,  now  a  dark 
chocolate  color,  which  bore  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity  ;  and,  upon  making  inquiry  respecting  it, 
we  found  it  was  built  in  the  ninth  century.  We 
also  saw,  and  afterwards  walked  to,  the  very  an- 
cient bridge  across  tho  river  Dee,  having  seven 
arches,  which  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  wall,  making  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles, 
varies  in  height  according  to  the  character  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  passes.  Along  tho  river, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  town  was  originally 
built,  it  is  in  many  places  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
while  in  some  other  places  it  is  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  The  top  of  it  is  flagged  through- 
out, being  from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  width 
or  thickness,  and  having  a  parapet  on  the  outer 
side,  about  four  feet  high,  and  some  eighteen  inches 
thick.  In  many  places,  the  houses  within  the  wall 
are  built  up  against  it,  with  entrances  into  them 
from  the  walk  on  the  top  of  it.  At  various  points 
there  are  stone  steps  leading  down  into  the  streets ; 
and,  in  one  place,  where  it  intersects  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  it  has  been  removed,  and  an 
arched  bridge  thrown  across,  so  that  the  walk  may 
be  uninterrupted.  At  one  angle  stands  a  tower, 
called  Phoenix  tower, — one  of  those  by  which  the 
wall  was  originally  guarded, — with  an  inscription 
on  it,  stating  that,  "  From  the  top  of  this  tower, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1C45,  Charles  lat  stood 
and  witnessed  tho  defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton 
Moor."  The  ruins  of  three  other  towers,  and  also 
the  gateways,  are  still  standing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  parts,  so  substantial  does  the  whole 
of  this  antique  mass  of  masonry  still  appear,  that 
one  might  suppose  it  had  suffered  but  little  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  might  yet  continue  long, 
as  it  has  done. 

CTo  be  conMnneil.) 


Happy  is  the  cabin  of  sorrow  and  penury,  in  com- 
parison of  the  palace  of  unsanctiticd  aflluence. 


For  "The  Friend. 
"  I  beseech  you.  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  uutu  God,  which  is  your  reaaouable  service.'' 
Rom.  ill.  1, 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  gathering 
therefrom  example  for  our  daily  walk  through  life, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  Old  Testament  also 
is  written  for  our  instruction.  We  are  told  that 
the  things  happening  unto  the  Israelites  were  our 
"  examples,"  and  "  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
(1  Cor.  X.  1-11,)  that  "whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning,' 
(Rom.  XV.  4,)  and  not  for  their  sakes  only  (Rom 
iv.  23,)  but  for  our  sakes,  (1  Cor.  ix.  10  ;)  and  as 
"a// scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  (2  Tim.  iii.  1 
does  it  not  become  us  to  seek,  through  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  hidden  lessons  which  are 
thereby  intended  to  be  conveyed? 

Some  thoughts  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  Number; 
having  recently  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer 
it  is  hoped  the  embodiment  thereof  may  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  the  readers  of"  The  Friend.' 

In  the  chapter  referred  to,  may  we  not  gain  deep 
instruction  from  the  position  of  the  Nazarite  and 
the  law  given  unto  him  ?  His  was  a  separation 
within  a  separation.  All  of  God's  people  were 
separated  ;  but  the  Nazarite  separated  himself  even 
from  them,  in  order  to  render  peculiar  service  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  and  did  not  set  himself  apart  that  he  might 
become  such,  so  in  this  day,  he  who  is  already 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should,  apart  from  any 
idea  of  salvation,  render  unto  him  a  joyful  service 
of  love.  The  whole  church  ouglit  to  be  found  in 
a  position  of  Nazariteship,  serving  God  with  zea 
lous  whole-heartedness. 

Even  from  things  lawful  in  themselves  was  the 
Nazarite  to  be  separated.  The  Israelites  were  not 
denied  the  use  of  wine ;  but  the  Nazarite  wa.9,  and 
must  even  abstain  from  everything  made  of  the 
vine  tree,  from  the  kernel  to  the  husi.  And 
wine  is  used  to  denote  earthly  joy, — "  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  (Ps.  civ.  15), 
the  believer  may  here  learn  a  lesson  of  renunci- 
ation of  those  things  which  naturally  delight  his 
heart,  but  interfere  with  his  steadfastness  in  "  caring 
for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the 
Lord."  (1  Cor.  vii.  32.)  And  as  the  Nazarite, 
after  his  time  of  separation  was  over,  might  driukj 
so  the  believer,  after  the  days  of  his  service  are 
fulfilled,  may  with  fulness  of  joy  enter  into  all  the 
delights  that  await  him  in  his  everlasting  home. 

It  was  also  a  law  that  the  Nazarite  should  wear 
long  hair,  which  we  read  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  7,  14,)  is 
a  shame  unto  a  man,  it  being  his  right  and  pri- 
vilege to  cut  his  hair ;  but,  during  his°term  of  ser- 
vice, the  Nazarite  abandoned  his  rights,  and  took 
upon  himself  this  shame  for  the  Lord's  sake.  So 
ought  the  disciple  of  Christ  to  renounce  all  rights 
and  dignities,  and  take  up  with  shame  and  reproach, 
for  the  sake  of  his  blessed  Master.  David  volun- 
tarily occupied  this  place  of  shame,  when,  laying 
aside  his  right  of  wearing  royal  apparel,  and  show- 
ing his  kingly  dignity,  be  girded  himself  with  a 
linen  ephod  and  danced  before  the  ark  for  joy. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14-23.)  So  Christ  separated  himself 
from  His  rights  (Phil.  ii.  4-6 ;)  and  as  his  disciples 
are  commanded  to  "  have  the  same  mind  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,"  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary for  them  thus  to  take  their  stand  as  those 
who  have  no  rights.  If  an  especial  blessing  is 
pronounced  upon  the  meek,  and  upon  those  who 
are  persecuted  and  spoken  evil  of  for  Christ's  sake ; 
if  they  are  not  to  resist  evil ;  if  they  are  to  give  to 
every  one  that  asketh,  to  lovo  and  bless  and  pray 


for  all  that  hate  and  despitefuUy  use  them,  aur.  i 
there  is  no  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  rig  1 
or  dignities.  | 

And  as  the  Nazarite  was  not  to  touch  a  dc' 
body,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  his  strongest  na  i 
ral  ties,  so  the  Nazarite  of  this  day  must  not,  ' 
any  reasons  whatever,  have  any  communion  w: 
the  "  body  of  death,"  of  which  Paul  speaks,  til 
"old  man"  which  is  pronoueed  dead  with  Chrii 
And  oh  1  how  carefully  would  the  Nazarite  of  c  j 
look  before  him  as  he  walked ;  with  what  eat 
gaze  would  he  scan  every  street  and  lane,  befc 
he  traversed  its  length,  to  see  if  there  was  ane 
there  that  could  defile  him.  Thus  carefully  shot" 
the  individual  believer  pursue  his  daily  walk  amo 
men;  thus  should  he  ever  be  upon  the  watch, li 
he  come  in  contact  with  sin.  But  "  very  suddenlj 
without  bis  voluntarily  entering  upon  it,  the  Na2 
rite  might  be,  as  it  were,  overtaken  by  defilemei: 
So  it  is  with  the  believer.  Thoughtless,  impulsi 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  God,  is  a  ve 
common  cause  of  transgression.  Some  opport 
nity  ofi'ers,  it  seems  right,  he  does  not  wait  to  i 
quire  of  the  Lord,  and  he  enters  upon  it,  and  fini 
himself  brought  into  contact  with  sin.  But  if  , 
occurs,  grace  provides  a  wdy  of  restoration.  A' 
has  to  be  begun  again.  The  head  must  be  shaveii 
and  it  is  utterly  vain  to  think  of  going  on  witho 
a  fresh  beginning.  So  when  a  child  of  God  fa  i 
in  Nazariteship,  there  is  no  remedy  without  goii 
back  to  the  blessed  way  of  restoration.  And  ' 
the  Nazarite  brought  his  sin-offering  and  burt 
offering  for  atonement,  so  must  the  believer,  co 
fessing  his  sin,  repair  again  to  Christ,  who  "  p 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  (Heb.  ix.  26' 
and  being  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  (Eph.  i.  6 
rest  in  Him  as  his  only  plea  of  acceptability  befc 
the  Father.  The  past  is  lost;  but  he  is,  as  tl' 
Nazarite  of  old,  to  enter  into  consecration  agai 
with  just  the  same  sense  of  acceptance,  and,  "  fo 
getting  those  things  that  are  behind,  reach  fo 
ward."     And  this  he  may  do  again  and  again. 

But  when  the  Nazarite  fulfilled  his  vow,  I 
Nazariteship  came  to  an  end,  and  he  entered  id 
his  privileges.  So  it  is  with  the  Nazariteship  • 
the  child  of  God  of  this  time.  His  separation  w 
one  day  be  over,  and  he  will  then  enter  into  tl 
privileges  that  await  the  separated  ones.  In  tb 
evil  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  end  to  sep 
ration ;  but,  in  the  home  that  awaits  him,  no  sep 
ration  will  be  needed ;  "  tlixre  entereth  nothing  th; 
defileth,"  and  he  himself  will  be  possessor  of 
nature  which  "cannot  sin."  There  was  One  om 
who  could  touch  a  leper  without  defilement ;  an 
he  will  then  be  like  him,  for  he  shall  see  him  as  1 
is.  The  Nazarite  shaved  his  head,  and  parte 
with  his  shame ;  so  the  believer  enters  upon  h 
rights  ;  having  suflFered  reproach  and  scorn  in  th 
world,  he  shall  reign  in  the  world  to  come ;  haTin 
abandoned  rights  and  privileges  to  serve  his  Lon 
he  shall  one  day  hear  his  voice  calling  to  hin 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


Circular  of  the 


For  "  The  Friend." 

iatioo  of  Friendi 


bie   Assoc 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  I 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  totfc 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourl 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  pre: 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  distr 
bution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  < 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers  to  all  tb 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  report  scasonabl 

the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donation 
to  AuxUiaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  decidiD 
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•iiat  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
int  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report, 
ence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
je  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 
I  Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
')w  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded  ;  and 
ieir  receipt  sliould  always  be  promptly  ackiiow- 
\lged. 

I  Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
:,reet,  Philadelphia, 
i  Thomas  Kimber, 

j  Charles  Yarnall, 

I  Samuel  Bettle,Jr., 

i  Committee  of  Correspondence, 

jpiiilad.,  Second  mo.,  1863. 

QUERIES. 

I.  What  number  of  fixmilies  or  iadividuals  have  been 
atuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
iixilifiry  during  the  past  year? 

What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  havo  been 
Id  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3,  Uow  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
longing  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  females  of  Friends  reside  within 
I  limits? 

6.  Are  there  a.ay  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
H  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
bar  type,  and  on  fair  paper ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 
6.  How  mauy  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
\g  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ires? 

•  1.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
i  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 
J8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
lose  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
le  Huly  Scriptures  ? 

0.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
jusly,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  famil, 
1 10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to 
Ish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
jading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to 
(lase  it? 

II.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
jmd? 

I  The  recent  great  rise  in  paper  and  other  mate- 
ials  required  in  manufacturing  books,  has  made  it 
ecessary  for  the  present,  to  change  the  price  of 
pe  Bibles  and  Testaments  published  by  the  Bible 
Issociation  of  Friends  in  America.  The  Reference 
iible,  bound  in  sheep,  patent  back,  is  now  82  ; 
ae  school  Bible,  60  cents ;  the  12mo.  Testament, 
alf  bound,  sheep,  35  cents,  and  Testament  and 
'salms,  plain  sheep,  50  cents ;  others  at  propor- 
jonal  rates. 

.  For  "The  Friend." 

A  language  arose  in  my  mind  after  this  manner : 
Friends,  keep  your  habitations  in  the  Truth  ;  for 
JQ  it  there  is  no  turning  to  the  right  hand  nor  the 
bft, — no  separation  or  division  ;  for  the  power 
hereof  is  over  all  dividing  spirits,  if  it  is  abode 
|q  ;  and  it  will  gather  and  establish  the  earnest 
leekers  after  it  in  one  united  body."  It  seemed  to 
Lrise  in  my  mind  to  encourage  Friends  to  stand 
'irm  in,  and  for  all  our  peculiar  testimonies,  and 
he  discipline  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted. 
i  And  oh,  that  Friends  would  lay  aside  all  watch- 
ing for  evil,  and  looking  at  each  other's  weaknesses, 
iind  stumbling  at  them ;  but  look  inward  and  at 
pome,  for  "  a  man's  [worst]  enemies  are  those  of 
uis  own  household."  Then  let  us  be  willing  to 
j:ubmit  to  the  baptising  power  of  Truth,  that  these 
memies  may  be  cast  out. 

I  And  it  is  with  me  to  encourage  those  who 
lire  parents,  to  consider  the  responsibility  resting 
jpon  them  toward  their  beloved  children,  that  by 
pxample  and  precept  they  hold  out  the  proper  en 
ijouragement  to  a  regular  attendance  of  all  our 

Eieetings,  and  a  becoming  deportment  therein ;  for. 
0  doubt,  much  depends  on  the  right  ordering  of 


these  things.  It  is  said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  are  made  to  enroll  and  draft  into  military  service, 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  1  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and  to  punish 
depart  from  it;"  yea,  let  us  endeavour  to  clear  by  fines  and  other  penalties  such  as  do  not  comply 
our.selves  as  those  that  have  to  give  an  account;  j  with  the  draft,  operate  oppressively  upon  us;  and 
est  we  bo  weighed  in  the  balance  and  be  found  j  unequally  also,  because,  while  multitudes  profess 
wantini,'.     There  may  be  cases  where  much  counsel!  no   scruple    against  war,   but  rather   approve   it, 


and  advice  appears  to  be  rejected  ;  but  yet,  if  it  is 
given  in  the  right  spirit,  it  may  be  "  as  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters," — it  will  "  be  found  after  many 
days." 

Also  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  beloved 
youth  ia  with  me :  that  they  be  diligent  in  seeking 
the  Truth  for  themselves,  and  not  look,  too  much, 
at  the  backslidden  condition  of  our  beloved  Society ; 
for  the  time  is  hastening  on  when  the  present 
standard-bearers  will  be  called  from  works  to  re- 
wards, and  the  labour  and  weight  of  the  concerns 
of  society  will  rest  upon  the  faithful  ones  among 
Oh !  then,  that  you  may  be  willing  to  take 
Christ's  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  him;  for  He 
will  bring  you  to  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
the  peaceableness  of  his  kingdom.  I.  W. 

Ohio,  lat  month  25th,  18b3. 

Vor  "The  Frioud." 

Those  parts  of  the  Bill  for  enrolling  and  draft- 
ig  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  laid  before 
Congress,  which  will  be  likely  to  bear  oppressively 
upon  Friends,  having  engaged  the  deliberation  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  that 
body  had  prepared  the  following  Memorial,  which 
was  taken  to  Washington  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  service. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of'  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled : — 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qua- 
kers, in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c., 
respectfully  represents  : 

'That  Friends  as  a  body,  have  ever  felt  it  a  re- 
igious  duty  to  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty,  under  whatever  govern- 
ment it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  permit  to  be 
set  up  over  them,  and  to  obey  all  laws  which  do 
not  violate  the  precepts  of  our  holy  Redeemer. 

We  love  our  country  :  and  thankfully  appreciate 
the  many  privileges  and  benefits  which,  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  us,  under  our  mild  and  liberal  government, 
and  desire  to  do  all  we  conscientiously  can  to 
maintain  it  in  its  integrity;  and,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  encourage  a  ready  and  peaceable  sub- 
mission to  it. 

From  the  first  rise  of  the  Society,  now  more  than 
200  years.  Friends  have  ever  borne  a  steadfast 
testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings,  as  arising 
from  the  evil  propensities  and  lusts  of  man's  fallen 
nature,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  as  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  breathes  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest;  on  earth  peace — good  will  toward 
Ho  commands  ns  to  love  our  enemies ;  to 
bless  them  that  curse  us  ;  to  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us  ;  and  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
us,  and  persecute  us  ;  that  we  may  be  the  children 
of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Thus,  would  tho  prediction  of  the  evangelical 
prophet,  respecting  tho  benign  and  pacific  reign  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  be  fulfilled  :  "  They  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plough  shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

Believing  ourselves*  bound  to  obey  these  plain 
precepts  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  we  cannot 
gage  in  war  and  fighting ;  and  those  laws  which 


Friends  have  ever  felt  themselves  religiously  re- 
strained from  any  participation  in  it. 

The  Society  has  always  held  that  liberty  of  con- 
science is  the  natural  and  iualienablo  right  of  all 
men  ;  and  in  all  its  proceedings,  where  this  right 
has  been  involved,  has  freely  accorded  it  to  every 
class.  William  Pcnn,  in  founding  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  granted  the  fullest  liberty  of  con- 
science to  every  christian  denomination;  and,  while 
the  power  remained  with  Friends,  they  scrupulously 
preserved  and  guarded  the  universal  enjoyment  of  it. 
Consistently  with  these  views.  Friends  cannot 
pay  any  penalty  or  commutation  imposed  on  them 
for  the  free  exercise  of  this  great  inherent  right; 
because  this  would  imply  that  it  is  not  their  birth- 
right ; — would  be  virtually  admitting  that  God  is 
not  the  sole  and  Sovereign  Ruler  of  conscience;— 
that  human  governments  may  control  and  coerce 
it,  and  grant  or  withhold  the  free  exercise  of  it,  at 
their  pleasure  ;  which  we  dare  not  admit  or  sanc- 
tion. It  is  for  theso  reasons  that  Friends  cannot 
pay  military  fines  ;  nor  can  they  hire  substitutes  to 
do  t/uit  which  they  believe  it  would  be  sinful  to  do 
themselves. 

We  respectfully  entreat  Congress  to  take  into 
serious  and  candid  consideration  this  brief  state- 
ment of  our  christian  views  on  the.se  important  sub- 
jects; and,  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia, 
or  in  any  other  they  may  think  proper  to  enact 
relating  to  the  dreadful  war  which  is  now  deso- 
lating our  beloved  country;  to  avoid  whatever 
would  press  hardly  upon  tho  tender  consciences  of 
peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 

We  deplore  and  utterly  condemn  the  wicked 
rebellion,  fomented  by  misguided  and  infatuated 
men,  which  has  involved  the  nation  in  strife  and 
bloodshed ;  and  earnestly  desire  that,  while  the 
Lord's  judgments  are  so  awfully  manifest,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  may  learn  righteousness; 
and  through  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
holy  religion  which  wo  all  profess,  we  may  hap- 
pily secure  the  favour  of  Him  who  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  by  whose  blessing 
only  the  nation  can  be  preserved  or  prosper ;  that 
so,  peace  may  once  more  be  restored  throughout 
our  whole  land,  and  christian  liberty,  harmony, 
and  love,  universally  prevail  among  the  people. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  aforesaid,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  24th  of  the  2nd  month,  1863. 

Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk. 


For  "  Thn  Frionfl." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Second  Month,  1863. 
The  first  three  days  of  the  past  month  tho 
weather  was  cloudy,  with  some  rain  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st,  and  snow  on  the  afternoon  of  tho 
3rd  ;  the  4th  was  clear  and  cold.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  the  temperature  was  8^  at  7  o'clock, 
and  at  noon  it  was  16°,  but  in  the  afternoon  snow 
commenced  falling,  and  by  evening  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  35°,  being  a 
change  of  29°  in  13  hours.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  during  which, 
about  li  inches  of  water  fell;  the  7th  and  8th 
were  clear,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  there 
was  a  storm  of  hail,  which  lasted  about  five  min- 
utes, and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  cloudy  ;  the  10th 
was  clear,  and  the  11th  and  12th  were  cloudy, 
with  some  snow  on  tho  evening  of  the  11th,  and 
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rain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  ;  the  13th  and 
14th  were  clear  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  there 
■was  some  rain,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  cloudy  ; 
the  16th,  20th  and  SFst  were  clear,  with  a  strong 
north-west  wind  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  The 
18th  was  cloudy,  and  snow  fell  on  the  17th,  and 
rain  on  the  19th;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t  a 
parhelion  or  mock  sun  was  visible  to  the  right  of 
the  sun  for  about  an  hour,  and  there  was  also  a 
faint  one  to  be  seen  on  the  left.  On  the  22nd 
snow  commenced  falling  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continued  all  day,  and  by  evening  up- 
wards of  8  inches  in  depth  bad  fallen  ;  this  was  the 
heaviest  snow  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  wind 
was  high,  it  was  blown  into  heavy  drifts,  which 
made  travelling  very  difficult  for  a  few  days;  the 
23rd  and  25th  were  clear;  the  24th  was  cloudy, 
and  on  the  26th  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  during 
which,  over  an  inch  of  rain  fell ;  the  last  two  days 
of  the  month  were  cloudy.  The  temperature  was 
lowest  on  the  morniug  of  the  5th,  being  8*,  and 
highest  at  noon  of  the  10th  and  20th,  being  54°  ; 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  month,  was  a  frac- 
tion over  34i.  The  amount  of  rain  and  snow 
water  during  the  month  was  4.09  inches. 

J, 
Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Third  month  2nd,  1863. 
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From  "  The  Triumpba  of  Invention  and  DiBcovory." 

The   Printing   Machine. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

The  printing-house  of  the  Times,  near  Black- 
friar's  Bridge,  forms  a  companion  picture  to  Gut- 
enberg's printing-room  in  the  old  abbey  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  illustrates  not  only  the  development 
of  the  art,  but  the  progress  of  the  world  during 
the  intervening  centuries.  Visit  Printing- House 
Square  in  the  day  time,  and  you  find  it  a  quiet, 
sleepy  place,  with  hardly  any  signs  of  life  or 
movement  about  it,  except  in  the  advertisement 
office  in  the  corner,  where  people  are  continually 
going  out  and  in,  and  the  clerks  have  a  bu.sy 
time  of  it  shovelling  money  into  the  till  all  day 
long.  But  come  back  in  the  evening,  and  the 
place  will  wear  a  very  different  aspect.  All  signs 
of  drowsiness  have  disappeared,  and  the  office  is  all 
lighted  up,  and  instinct  with  bustle  and  activity. 
Messengers  are  rushing  out  and  in,  telegraph  boys, 
railway  porters,  and  "  devils"  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Cabs  are  driving  up  every  few  minutes,  and  de- 
po.siting  reporters,  hot  from  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords,  each 
with  Lis    budget  of  8hor^hand  notes  to  decipher 


and  transcribe.  Up  stairs  in  his  sanctum  the 
editor  and  his  deputies  are  busy  preparing  or 
selecting  the  articles  and  reports  which  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  day's  paper.  In  another  part  of 
the  building  the  compositors  are  hard  at  work, 
picking  up  types,  and  arranging  them  in  "  stick- 
fulls,"  which  being  emptied  out  into  "galleys,"  are 
firmly  fixed  therein  by  little  wedges  of  wood,  in 
order  that  "  proofs"  may  be  taken  of  them.  The 
proofs  pass  into  the  handsof  various  sets  of  readers, 
who  compare  them  with  the  "  copy"  from  which 
they  were  set  up,  and  mark  any  errors  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  slips,  which  then  find  their  way  back  to 
the  compositors,  who  correct  the  types  according 
to  the  marks.  The  "  galleys"  are  next  seized  by 
the  persons  charged  with  the  "  making"  up  of  the 
paper,  who  divide  them  into  columns  of  equal 
length.  An  ordinary  Times  newspaper,  with  a 
single  inside  sheet  of  advertisements,  contains  sev- 
enty-two columns,  or  17,500  lines,  made  up  of 
upwards  of  a  million  pieces  of  types,  of  which 
matter  about  two-fifths  are  often  written,  composed 
and  corrected  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
If  the  advertisement  sheet  be  double,  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  the  paper  will  contain  ninety-six  col- 
umns. The  types  set  up  by  the  compositors  are 
not  sent  to  the  machine.  A  mould  is  taken  of 
them  in  a  composition  of  brown  paper,  by  means 
of  which  a  "  stereotype"  is  cast  in  metal,  and 
from  this  the  paper  is  printed.  The  advertisement 
sheet,  single  or  double,  as  the  case  maybe,  is  gen- 
erally ready  for  the  press  betwen  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  divided 
into  two  "  forms" — that  is,  columns  arranged  in 
pages  and  bound  together  by  an  iron  frame,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  sheet.  Into  the  first  of  these 
the  person  who  ''  makes  up"  the  paper  endeavors 
to  place  all  the  early  news,  and  it  is  sent  to  press 
usually  about  four  o'clock.  The  other  form  is  re- 
served for  the  leading  articles,  telegrams  and  all 
the  latest  intelligence,  and  does  not  reach  the  press 
till  near  five  o'clock. 

The  first  sight  of  Hoe's  machine,  by  a  couple  of 
which  the  Tunes  is  now  printed,  fills  the  beholder 
with  bewilderment  and  awe.  You  see  before  you 
a  huge  pile  of  iron  cylinders,  wheels,  cranks  and 
levers,  whirling  away  at  a  rale  that  makes  you 
giddy  to  look  at,  and  with  a  grinding  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  that  almost  drives  you  deaf  to  listen 
to.  With  insatiable  appetite  the  furious  monster 
devours  ream  after  ream  of  snowy  sheets  of 
paper,  placed  in  its  many  gaping  jaws  by  the  slaves 
who  wait  on  it,  but  seems  to  find  none  to  its  taste 
or  suitable  to  its  digestion,  for  back  come  all  the 
sheets  again,  each  with  the  mark  of  this  strange 
bea>t  printed  ou  one  side.  Its  hunger  never  is  ap- 
peased— it  is  always  swallowing  and  always  dis- 
gorging, and  it  is  as  much  as  the  little  "devils" 
who  wait  on  it  can  do,  to  put  the  paper  between 
its  lips  and  take  it  out  again.  But  a  bell  rings 
suddenly,  the  monster  gives  a  gasp,  and  is  straight- 
way still,  and  dead  to  all  appearance.  Upon  a 
closer  inspection,  now  that  it  is  at  rest,  and  with 
some  explanation  from  the  foreman  you  begin  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  process  that  has  beeen  go- 
ing on  before  your  astonished  eyes. 

The  core  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  large 
drum,  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  round  which 
revolve  ten  smaller  cylinders,  also  on  horizontal 
axes,  in  close  proximity  to  the  drum.  The  stereo- 
typed matter  is  bound,  like  a  malefactor  on  the 
wheel,  to  the  central  drum,  and  round  each  cylin- 
der a  sheet  of  paper  is  constantly  being  passed. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  type  be  inked, 
and  each  of  the  cylinders  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  single  revolution  of  the 
drum  will  cause  the  ten  cylinders  to  revolve  like- 


wise, and  produce  an  impression  on  one  side  of  ea  ; 
of  the  sheets  of  paper.  For  this  purpose  it  is  n  i 
cessary  to  have  the  type  inked  ton  times  duri  : 
every  revolution  of  the  drum;  and  this  ismai 
aged  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  which,  ho\| 
ever  is  too  complicated  for  description  here.  T,r 
feeding  of  the  cylinders  is  provided  for  in  thia  wa 
Over  each  cylinder  is  a  sloping  desk,  upon  wW ' 
rests  a  heap  of  sheets  of  white  paper.  A  lad — tl 
"layer  on" — stands  by  the  side  of  the  desk  ac^ 
pushes  forward  the  paper,  a  sheet  at  a  time,  ti 
wards  the  tape  fingers  of  the  machine,  whic. 
clutching  hold  of  it,  drag  it  into  the  interior,  wheij 
it  is  passed  round  the  cylinders,  and  printed  on  tli 
outer  side  by  pressure  against  the  type  on  til 
drum.  The  sheet  is  then  laid  hold  off  by  another 
set  of  tapes,  carried  to  the  other  end  of  the  mi 
chine  from  that  at  which  it  entered,  and  there  lai' 
down  on  a  desk  by  a  projecting  flapper  of  latl' 
work.  Another  lad— the  "  taker  off"— is  in  ai. 
tendance  to  remove  the  printed  sheets,  at  certai 
intervals.  The  drum  revolves  in  less  than  tw 
seconds;  and  in  that  time  therefore  ten  sheets-l 
for  the  same  operation  is  performed  simultaneous! ' 
by  the  ten  cylinders — are  sucked  in  at  one  end  an'; 
disgorged  at  the  other  printed  on  one  side,  tha 
giving  about  20,000  impressions  in  an  hour.  Thi' 
quantity  of  paper  used  by  the  Times  may  b 
imagined  from  the  fact,  that  that  journal  contrib' 
utes  to  the  revenue  on  that  account  alone,  in  th 
form  of  paper  duty,  between  £40,000  and  £50,001 
a  year.  t 

Such  is  the  latest  marvel  of  the  "  noble  crafi' 
and  mystery"  of  printing  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supi 
posed  that  the  limits  of  production  have  even  do? 
been  reached.  The  greater  the  supply  the  great* 
has  grown  the  demand  ;  the  more  people  read,  th^, 
more  they  want  to  read  ;  and  past  experience  as 
sures  us  that  ingenuity  and  enterprise  will  not  fail  ti 
expand  and  multiply  the  powers  of  the  press,  so  tha 
the  inc  1  easing  appetite  for  literature  may  be  fully  met 
Indeed  it  is  understood  that  the  managers  of  thi 
Times  arc  already  in  treaty  for  a  new  machine  o 
greatly  augmented  powers.  "Could  Gutenberg,' 
said  Henry  Bradbury  in  a  recent  lecture,  "i- 
he  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  imagine  that  at  th( 
present  day  there  would  be  more  that  four  thousanc 
presses  in  Europe,  each  house  being  designated  b} 
its  press ;  and  of  these  six  hundred  iu  the  city  ol 
Loudon  alone,  and  one  thousand  printing  machines, 
in  England  supplying  the  printing  requirements 0D| 
such  a  scale  as  this,  for  her  population  !"  i 

__^^__       J.  H.  Pyfe.    ! 

Subjects  which  cannot  enter  where  Quaker! 
converse. — In  a  country  town,  where  people  dailji 
visit,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ob.«erve,  whether  at 
the  card  or  tea-table,  that  what  is  usually  called 
scandal,  forms  a  part  of  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion. The  hatching  up  of  suspicions  on  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  trivial  circumstances;  the 
blowing  up  of  these  suspicions  into  substances  and 
forms  ;  animadversions  on  characters — these,  and 
such  like  themes,  wear  out  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  an  afternoon  or  an  evening  visit.  Such  ob- 
jects, however,  caunotenter  where Quakersconverso 
with  one  another.  To  avoid  tale-bearing  and  de- 
traction is  a  lesson  inculcated  into  them  in  early 
youth.  The  maxim  is  incorporated  into  their  re- 
ligion, and  of  course  follows  them  through  life.  Il 
is  contained  in  one  of  their  Queries.  This  Querj 
is  read  to  them  in  their  meetings,  and  the  subjed 
of  it  is  therefore  repeatedly  brought  to  their  no- 
tice and  recollection.  Add  to  which,  that  if  o 
member  were  to  repeat  any  unfounded  scandal 
that  operated  to  the  injury  of  another's  character, 
and  were  not  to  give  up  the  author,  or  make  satis- 
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fttion  for  tlic  same,  he  would  bo  liable,  by  the 
ales  of  the  Society,  to  be  disowned. — Portraiture 
Qicakerisiu,  Inj  Tlionias  Clarlcsmi. 
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English  papers  lately  received,  represent  that  a 
cange  is  taking  place  in  the  feelings,  or  perhaps 
V  should  more  properly  say,  in  the  opinions,  of  a 
jjrtion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  relation 
tithe  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and 
t)  objects  they  are  contending  for  in  the  sorrowful 
<|ntest  now  going  on. 

Meetings  are  reported  to  have  been  held  in  dif- 
f  ent  places,  attended  by  large  audiences,  in  which 
liolutions  have  been  adopted  laudatory  of  Presi- 
cint  Lincoln,  and  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
gvernment  at  Washington;  and  deprecating  the 
(lirse  of  the  rebels  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
([nfederacy,  founded  upon  slavery,  with  the  ex- 
tess  purpose  of  extending  the  system,  and  render- 
il5  it  permanent  for  all  time  to  come. 

;We  place  little  value  upon  the  fluctuating  sen- 
tiienta  expressed  by  the  populace  in  this  way,  ae- 
tited  as  they  too  generally  are,  by  excited  pas- 
s|pns,  misrepresentations,  or  unreasoning  preju- 
(363 ;  and  we  regret  every  manifesiation, — whe- 
tjr  abroad  or  at  home — calculated  to  urge  for- 
ijird  or  prolong  the  dreadful  war,  so  destructively 
Viged  between  our  fellow  citizens ;  but  we  are 
ad  to  find  that  the  influence  of  common  sense 
i(d  common  humanity,  is,  at  last,  being  brought 
tj  bear  in  some  measure,  against  the  extraordinary 
listile  feeling  indulged  in  by  a  large  portion  of 
lb  English  towards  this  country.  We  say  a  large 
mtion-  of  the  English,  because  in  looking  over 
ilich  of  their  periodical  literature,  we  find  most 
(.  their  journals,  which  are  supposed  to  speak  au- 
toritatively  for  the  nation,  oflen  using  language, 

fipecting  our  government  and  people,  highly  dis- 
raging  and  irritating,  while  they  appear  to  take 
pasure  in  showing  their  sympathy  and  hopes  of 
ijccess  for  the  slaveholding  secessionists,  notwith' 
Jjnding  the  cruel  system  of  tyranny  they  are 
ffiving  to  maintain. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  feel 


every  man,  individually  or  associated  together, 
when  not  truly  changed  by  religion,  and  steadily 
governed  by  the  unalterable  principles  of  justice 
and  truth. 

The  real  progress  made  in  the  world  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  obtained  as  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  whatever  station  they  may  occupy, 
submit  to  the  secret  convictions  of  Divine  Grace, 
and  regulate  their  conduct  and  conversation  by 
its  enlightening,  ennobling  power.  When  thus  pro- 
duced, any  advance  in  morals  and  christian  ethics 
may  bo  relied  on  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving the  ground  thus  gained  will  not  be  readily 
abandoned;  certainly  not  at  the  mere  bidding  of 
rulers  or  party  politicians,  solely  bent  upon  secur- 
ing their  own  supposed  interest.  But  sentiments 
and  acts  which  are  correct  and  good  in  themselves, 
and  which  when  carried  out  are  productive  of  pub- 
lic benefit,  may  become  popular,  and  for  a  time  re- 
ceive public  support,  so  far  as  even  temporarily  to 
influence  national  policy  and  efi'ect  changes  in  the 
habits  of  private  life ;  but  not  springing  from  the 
transforming  power  of  Divine  Grace  operating 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  such  re- 
forms, however  grateful  and  encouraging  to  the 
philanthropist,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  being  too 
often  swept  away  when  the  hour  of  severe  trial 
comes  to  prove  them. 

Sorrowful  evidence  of  this  has  been  given  in  the 
great  temperance  reform,  which  at  one  time  p 
mised  such  general  improvement  among  all  classes 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  but  which  has 
been  succeeded  by  an  alarming  reaction.  So  also 
with  the  "  religious  revivals"  that  prevailed,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  so  extensively  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  likewise  the  apparent  triumph  of 
peace  principles  among  large  bodies  of  men,  holdin. 
commanding  influence  in  most  christian  nations  ; 
and  thus  we  now  find  it  to  be  with  the  loud  boasted 
anti-slavery  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
fluential  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In  each 
stance  the  change  for  good  had  not  been  radical, 
and  when  the  struggle  for  supremacy  came,  self  has 
gained  the  mastery  over  it. 

We  not  unfrequently  hear  of  the  inate  nobility 
of  man ;  that  he  intuitively  discerns  the  right,  and 
would  follow  it  if  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and 
not  turned  out  of  the  way  by  prejudices  of  educa- 


ngs 
hatred  and  revlinge  it  naturally  produces  in  jtion,  or  the  force  of  unnecessary  circumstances  oc- 
'iry  many  in  this  country,  thus  laying  the  founda- icurriug  around  him;  but  his  history,  from  tbe  fall 
i|in  for  future  wrong  and  trouble.  The  people  of  bis  first  progenitor  to  the  present  time,  proves 
ire,  long  accustomed°to  lectures  and  declamations  that  his  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
ilainst  American  slavery,  coming  from  the  other  desperately  wicked;  and  that  when  he  sincerely 
lie  of  the  Atlantic,  often  couched  in  language  lit- lembraises  the  right  and  the  true,  his  natural  views 
!  calculated  to  win  a  patient  hearing  or  to  excite  land  feelings  are  changed  by  a  Power  superior  to 


jhopeful  reform,  were  not  prepared  for  this  exhi 
Ijtion  of  approbation  and  good-will  towards  the 
iputhern  secessionists — bolilly  avowing  their  de- 
Irmination  to  uphold  and  extend  the  slave  sys- 
Jm — on  the  part  of  so  many  of  those  professed 
iiolitionists,  and  they  too  willingly  lent  an  ear  to 
;|ceive  the  lessons  of  scorn  and  resentment  incul- 
'|.ted  by  very  many  of  our  own  writers.  They 
ie  now  startled  at  finding  that  the  greatest  news- 
j.per  in  England,  the  newspaper  which  has  ob- 
jined  so  much  influence  over  the  government  and 
:ie  people,  as  to  have  been  designated  as  the  fourth 
4ate  in  the  nation,  which,  while  it  swims  with  the 
jipular  current,  greatly  controls  its  course,  has 
jildly  come  forth  the  advocate  of  slavery,  as  an 

(stitution  having  Divine  sanction  ;  and  that  it  is 
it  the  only  influential  member  of  the  public  press 
I  that  country  maintaining  this  view.  The  pos- 
ijility  of  such   an    avowal,  coming  from   such    a 


any  thing  of  his  own;  and  that  unless  he  is  brought 
under,  and  kept  subject  to  this  divine  Power,  all 
his  seeming  goodness  and  high  sounding  profession 
of  correct  principles,  all  his  protestation  of  abhor- 
rence of  evil  are  unreliable,  being  often  the  result 
of  self  deception,  but  more  frequently  for  the  pu: 
pose  of  deceiving  others. 

A  little  observation  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  may  convince  us  how  readily  men  take  up 
and,  in  their  turn,  propagate  the  views  and  senti- 
ments boldly  proclaimed  by  party  leaders,  with- 
out undertaking  themselves  to  trace  their  origin  or 
follow  out  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 
Few  seem  conscious  how  great  an  influence  is  ex 
erted  upon  them,  by  the  opinions  commonly  ex- 
pressed, or  the  acts  continually  occurring  around 
them.  Their  views,  drawn  as  they  may  suppose, 
ft-om  their  own  observation  and  sense  of  right,  arc 
insensibly  modified  or  entirely  changed  by  the  voice 


larter,  would  have  been  believed  by  but  few,  two  of  others  constantly  sounding  in  their  ears;  they, 
tars  ago ;  and  yet  it  is  an  inconsistency  not  dif- 1  as  opportunity  ofl'ers,  communicate  the  impress  to 
'ring  from  what  may  be  expected  in  the  career  of  I  others,  who  undesignedly  "■   ♦'-"•"   -=""'"   •■mt'-'e 

I 
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from   some    motive, 


lend  their  aid,  until  the  swollen  currentjof  popular 
opinion  sweeps  away  all  ordinary  opposition,  and 
measures  are  thus  permitted  or  enforced,  which 
may  be  good,  or  may  be  bad,  but  which,  in  either 
case,  are  not  the  result  of  any  fixed  principles  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  sanctioning  them. 

It  is  thus  that  the  inconsistency  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  English  nation,  manifested  by  their 
former  demand  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  their  own  colonies,  and  their  present  defence  of 
slavery,  and  sympathy  with  our  slave  holders,  is  to 
be  understood  and  explained.  True  love  for  tho 
immutable  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  under 
which  they  professed  to  act  in  the  former  case — and 
from  which  very  many  did  act — was  not  the  mo- 
tive prompting  the  demand  in  this  largo  portion  of 
the  public  mind;  those  principles  may  have  served 
to  agitate  the  surface,  but  they  did  not  touch  bot- 
tom, and  so,  in  the  latter  case  they  are  ignored. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever  the  case,  that  we  find  in  his- 
tory, or  sec  in  those  dynasties  now  existing,  that 
governments,  be  their  form  what  it  may,  are  car- 
ried on  by  men  who  have  thoroughly  submitted  to 
wear  the  cross  of  Christ.  Hence  the  policy  of  all 
nations  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of  being 
habitually  dictated  by  selfishness — too  generally, 
unmitigated  selfishness  ;  and  it  must  therefore  vary 
according  to  what  may  appear  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  time  ;  being  too  short-sighted 
to  discern,  or  too  self-willed  to  act  from  the  con- 
viction, that  sooner  or  later,  evil  always  results 
from  deserting  or  contravening  the  blessed  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  this 
be  so — and  we  believe  the  stern  facts  of  history, 
both  before  and  since  Satan  claimed  that  the  glory 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  was  delivered 
unto  him,  and  he  bestowed  it  on  whom  he  would, 
will  force  us  to  admit  it — it  need  not  create  sur- 
prise if  the  European  Powers  make  no  exception 
in  favour  "of  this  country  in  its  present  fearful 
struggle.  Tho  stoppage  of  the  stream  of  wealth, 
resulting  from  the  wantof  cotton,  and  the  consequent 
distress  among  the  cotton  operatives,  are  severely 
felt  in  both  France  and  England,  and  have  natu- 
rally biased  their  policy  unfavourably  towards 
the  government  that  has  closed  the  ports  whence 
this  coveted  staple  had  so  long  been,  and  might 
still  be  brought ;  while  they  prompt  them  to  act 
favourably  towards  those — rebels  and  slaveholders 
though  they  be — who  hold  it  in  possession,  and  are 
ready,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  power,  to  pour  it 
into  the  famished  markets  on  their  shores. 

In  judging  the  tone  of  English  feeling  towards 
this  country,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
persistent  misrepresentation  by  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reading  public  there  has  been  deceived. 
The  most  influential  portion  of  the  periodical  press, 
conscious  how  much  more  sensitive  mankind  com- 
monly are  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  than  to  ab- 
stract principles  of  right  and  wrong,  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  weakne.=s,  and  scarcely  ceased, 
since  the  troubles  of  the  rebellion  were  fully  fixed 
upon  our  country,  to  indulge  in  acrimonious  ac- 
cusations against  its  government,  to  disparage  our 
citizens,  and  distort  their  views  and  feelings;  while 
it  lauded  the  character,  the  efforts  and  tho  inten- 
tions of  the  secessionists,  and  strove  to  pallitate 
the  worst  features  of  the  course  they  have  pursued. 
This  unprincipled  course,  we  hope,  has  at  length 
culminated  in  the  attempt,  before  alluded  to,  to  de- 
fend the  system  of  slavery  itself,  in  all  its  naked 
deformity  ;  and  a  reaction  may  be  looked  for, — 
has  indeed  commenced — wherein  we  may  expect 
the  voice  of  justice  and  truth  will  again  be  heard 
pleading  availingly  against  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  extend  the  area  of  slavery,  and  to  rivet 
more  unyieldingly  the  shackles  of  the  poor  slave. 
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Though  from  historic  associatioDS,  and  early 
prepossessions  towards  our  mother-land,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  so  many  of  the  intelligent 
people  in  England,  even  among  the  members  of 
our  own  religious  Society,  carried  away  with  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  United  States  and  their 
loyal  inhabitants,  apparently  disregarding  or  ig- 
noring the  slave  question,  yet  we  have  abiding  con- 
fidence in  the  fixed  christian  principles  and  sterling 
integrity  of  large  numbers  there  ;  and  cannot  but 
believe,  that,  let  the  respective  governments  do  as 
they  may,  these  will  continue  to  cherish  and  labor 
for  the  spread  of  feelings  of  amity  and  good-will 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  in 
accordance  -with  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  they  mutually  profess,  and  which  if  carried 
out,  must  give  liberty  to  the  captive.  The  im- 
planting and  fructifyiug  of  those  principles  is  an 
individual  work,  accomplished  only  as  each  one  is 
brought  under  the  government  of  Christ  by  the 
sanctifying  power  of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  It  is 
thus  only  that  tbe  world  can  be  reformed,  and  the 
much  talked  of  Millennium  brought  about,  and  iu 
these  times  of  national  convulsion  and  threatened 
overturuing  of  political  systems,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
all  to  remember,  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Kedeemer 
by  individual  regeneration,  need  be  but  little  influ- 
enced by,  or  connected  with  the  political  rela- 
tions, the  selfish  schemes,  or  the  uncbridtian  move- 
ments of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
FoKEiON.— News  from  England  to  the   15th   ult.     A 
ma33  meeting  at  Liverpool,  to  adopt  an  address  of  sym- 
pathy to  President  Lincoln,  was  to  be  held  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre on  the   19th. 

A  somewhat  stormy  meeting  had  been  held  upon  the 
slavery  question  at  Everton.  The  Liverpool  friends  of 
the  secessionists  mustered  in  considerable  force,  but  the 
resolutions  sympathizing  with  the  North  ani  emancipa- 
tion, were  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one- 
Mason,  the  rebel  commissioner,  was  present  on  '"<= 
12th  inst.,  atthe  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayo""  of 
London,  who  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Mansion 
House.  The  Lord  Mayor  deplored  the  disastrous  civil 
war  raging  in  America,  and  hoped  its  satisfactory  termi- 
nation might  soon  come.  The  London  Times  ridicules 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  bringing  Mason  into  prominence  en 
that  occasion,  and  shows  that  the  affair  was  without  any 
significance.  The  Times  says  that  Mason  has  received 
no  assistance  or  encouragement,  except  from  men,  who 
like  the  Lord  Mayor,  are  under  no  responsibility  to 
weigh  their  words. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  at  a  small  ad 
vance.  BreadstufFs  dull,  prices  slightly  lower.  The  Man- 
chester market  was  inactive. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows 
an  increase  in  cash  of  over  26,000,000  francs.  Some 
students  have  been  arrested  in  Paris,  for  a  demoni 
tion  in  favour  of -the  Poles.  In  the  French  Chambi 
Deputies,  Billanet  explained  the  French  policy  towards 
Italy.  The  Emperor's  great  desire  was  to  reconcile  Italy 
and  the  Pope,  and  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  he  would 
labour  pcrseveriugly  to  this  end.  The  French  Minister, 
in  his  correspondence  from  Washington,  takes  the  view 
that  as  a  necessity  exists  for  the  continued  cultivation 
of  cotton,  peace  must  become  probable  at  an  early  day; 
otherwise  cotton  culture  will  cease,  aud  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  it  will  be  resumed. 

The  Polish  insurgents  show  continued  activity.  Aus- 
tria prohibits  arms  and  warlike  stores  from  crossing  the 
frontiers  to  Russia.  A  convention  between  Prussia  and 
Russia,  in  reference  to  the  insurrection  iu  Poland  was 
signed  on  the  8th  inst.  It  is  stated  that  the  Poles  had 
intercepted  letters  to  the  Russian  ambassadors  at  Berlin 
and  Paris,  accusing  Austria  of  encouraging  the  Poles  in 
their  rebellion. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  bill  to  provide  Ways 
and  Means  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  finally  pass- 
ed both  Houses,  after  two  Committees  of  Conference  had 
been  appointed  to  arrange  the  differences  between  them. 
Tbe  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  great  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  relation  to  the  various  modes  of 
borrowing.  He  is  antborized  to  obtain  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  a  sum  not   exceeding   lS.vOO,UOO,OUO 


for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  $000,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  An  issue  of  $400,000,000  of  interest 
bearing  Treasury  notes  is  authorized.  These  Treasury 
notes  may  be  made  a  legal  tender  to' the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes  for  their  face  value,  excluding  in- 
terest. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized,  if  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to  issue  on  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  $150,000,000  of  United  States 
notes,  not  bearing  interest,  and  of  denominations  not 
less  than  one  dollar.  The  bill  imposes  a  lighter  tax  on 
bank  circulation  than  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 
A  bill  making  various  changes  in  the  Internal  Keve- 
ue  Law  of  last  session,  has  passed  both  Houses.  The 
hanges  are  not  designed  to  increase  materially  the  reve- 
uc  from  that  source. 

The  bill  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National 
fortes,  finally  passed  both  Houses.     It  is  a  comprehen- 
conscription  law,  which  embraces  all  white  male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years. 

Another  bill  which  passed  Congress,  prohibits  corres- 
pondence with  the  rebels  under  severe  penalties. 

Minister  to  Jiussia.^The  Washington  Star  Eixys  that  Si- 
mon Cameron  has  resigned  his  office  as  Minister  to  Rus- 
d  Gassius  M.  Cluy,  who  has  been  re-appointed,  is 
awaiting  instructions  to  proceed  thither. 

Southern  Items.— The  Riehmond  Whig,  of  the  20th  ult., 
urges  that  not  a  plant  of  tobacco  be  raised  this  year  in 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  cultivate  all  the  tillable  land  in  each  in  breadstufifs 
for  the  support  of  the  confederate  armies.  The  wife  of 
U.  S.  Navy  officer,  who  recently  escaped  with  her 
hildren  from  Mobile,  represents  the  destitution  of  the 
towns  people  as  extreme.  The  following  were  the  prices 
of  some  articles:  soap,  of  poor  quality,  §1.75  per  pound, 
flour,  $50  a  barrel;  tea,  $15  a  pound;  corn-meal, 
bushel;  butter,  $1.75  per  pound;  brown  .sugar, 
C5  cts. ;  and  coffee,  $3.50  per  pound  ;  salt,  65  cts.  a 
pound ;  lard,  $1.00  ;  and  bacon,  75  cts.  a  pound. 

The  West. — Various  rumors  have  prevailed  of  inva- 
sions of  Kentucky  by  the  rebels,  and  some  incursions 
appear  to  have  been  actually  made.  At  the  last  advices 
they  had  left,  or  were  leaving  the  State.  The  rebels 
captured  a  freight  train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  also  two  steam-boats  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  forage.  No  late  reliable  intelligence  has  been 
received  from  Vicksburg.  At  the  latest  dates,  the  canal 
was  almost  completed.  It  has  been  cut  of  the  width  of 
150  feet.  The  mortar  boats  were  still  in  position  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  work  upon  the  canal. 
Great  suffering  is  reported  to  exist  at  Vicksburg,  and  an 
early  evacuation  of  that  place  was  thought  probable. 
A  despatch  from  Cairo  on  the  28th,  says  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Vicksburg  cut-off  was  completed  on  the  26th, 
that  the  U.  S.  gun-boats  have  all  gone  through,  and  the 
transports  were  about  to  follow,  after  the  rebel  battcrie; 
at  Warrenton  were  reduced.  The  U.  S.  iron  clad  gun- 
boat, Queeu  of  the  West,  which  recently  ran  the  batte- 
ries at  Vicksburg,  afterwards  entered  Red  river,  Louisi 
ana,  and  made  several  captures.  While  attacking  : 
fortification  on  Red  river,  she  was  disabled  and  takei 
by  the  rebels.  The  iron  clad  gunboat  Indianola,  ha; 
also  fallen  into  their  bands.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  gunboats  belonging  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was 
considered  invulnerable.  In  effecting  tbe  capt 
rebels  made  use  of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  which  they 
had  taken  a  few  days  previously.  This  boat,  aided  by 
another  iron  clad,  inflicted  such  injuries  on  the  I 
ola,  that  her  commander  was  obliged  to  surrende: 

The  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  do 
appear  to  have  been  important.  Gen.  Van  Dorn 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Florence,  with 
8000  rebel  cavalry,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Bragg.  An  expe- 
dition from  Corinth,  captured  200  rebels  at  Tuscumbia 
Alft.,  with  a  large  amount  of  aiumuuiliou  and  a  provi- 
sion train. 

Virginia. — The  long  inaction  of  tbe  rebel  forces  near 
Fredericksburg,  was  partially  broken  last  week  by 
attempted  raid  of  rebel  cavalry.  A  strong  force  crossed 
the  Rappahannock,  and  fell  upon  the  Federal  outposts, 
making  a  few  prisoners.  They  were  soon  compelled  to 
recross  the  river,  and  sustained  some  loss  in  the  retreat. 
A  detachment  of  500  U.  S.  troops  was  recently  surprised 
on  the  road  between  Winchester  and  Woodstock,  anc" 
about  200  of  their  number  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. 

The  Rebel  Privateers. — The  U.  S.  war  vessels  engaged 
in  the  search  for  these  piratical  cruisers,  have  so  far 
been  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean  time,  their  ravages  con- 
tinue on  a  large  scale.  On  the  12th  of  last  month,  the 
pirate  Florida,  captured  and  burned  the  ship  Jacob  Bell, 
of  New  York,  from  China,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  The 
vessel  aud  freight  were  valued  at  $1,500,000. 
JVew  Tor*.— Mortality  last  week  426. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  279. 
The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotatiojl 
on  the  2nd  inst.     Neto   York. — American  gold,  71  p ' 
cent,  premium.     Foreign  exchange,  186  a  188.     0.  ,' 

1S81,   101;   7-30  Treasury  notes,   104  a  105.     D|' 

cotton,  88  a  89  ;   western   flour,   $7.20  a  $7.41 ; 

Southern,  $7.70  a  $8.20;  red  western  wheat,  $1.75  | 

3;  amber  Michigan,  $1.80  a  $1.84;  white,  SLgi, 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1-44  a  $1.63;  Rye,  $1.11  a  §l' 

barley,  $1.55 ;  yellow  and  mixed  corn,  97  cts.  a  i  i 
cts. ;  Canada  oats,  80  cts.  a  84  cts. ;  Jersey,  70  cts.  a  'i ' 
CIS.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $6.25 ;  extra,  $7.2£ 
prime  red  wheat,  $1.74  a  $1.75  ;  white,  $2.00 ;  rye,  $l.c! 
a  $1.05;  corn,  yellow  and  white,  88  cts. ;  oats,  04  cts! 
clover  seed,  $6.50  a  $7.00;  timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.00 
flax  seed,  $3.50.  i 


RECEIPTS.  ; 

Received  from  Amos  Battey,  Agt.,  lo.,  $1,  and  fn 
Nathaniel  McDonald,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36;  R.  Taber,  $;- 

1.  35;  James  Harkness,  and  George  Harkness,  $2  eacl: 

No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  and  D.  C.  Taber,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  36, 
from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  William  Green,  $4,  voh! 
37  and  38,  and  Amelia  Garretson,  $2,  vol.  35;  froi 
Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  37,  an 
S3  for  Aid  Society ;  from   Daniel  M.  Molt,  Agt.,0.,  $;; 

No.  27,  vol.  37  ;  and  for  Ephraim  Roman,  $2  to  Nc' 
27,  vol.  37,  and  Thomas  Llewellyn,  $1,  to  No.  52,  to  ' 
36;  from  Wm.  Darlington,  Pa.,  $5  to  No.  27,  vol.36' 
from  M.  Dingman,  N.  Y.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  vol.  35;  froij 
Abel  J.  Hopkins,  Md.,  $6,  vols.  34,  35  and  36. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  ! 

NEAR  FRANKFOED,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.| 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WorthinqI 

TON,  M.  D.  ' 

Application  for  the  Admission   of  Patients  may  b' 

ide  to  the  Superintendent,   to   Charles   Ellis,  Cler! 

of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 

delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

I 

NOTICE.  j 

A  Friend,  wishing  to  qualify  herself  for  teaching,  an  I 

illing  to  give  her  services  in  return,  can  obtain  a  situal 

on  in  a  boys'  school  in  the  City,  as  an  assistant.     Ad, 

dress  Box  1319,  Phila.  P.  O. 


Died,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  1st  ultimo,  Mab^ 
Elliot,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Elliot,  of  Philsdel, 
phia.  She  was  an  esteemed  member  of  Birmingbai 
Monthly  Jleeting,  being  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  an 
innocent  life  and  conversation.  When  young,  and  Ion 
before  she  joined  in  membership  with  Friends,  havln- 
purchased  some  artificial  flowers  to  adorn  her  hat,  sh 
became  distressed  with  what  she  had  done,  and  nevt 
wore  them.  Her  sister  having  asked  her,  late  in  lift 
if  she  had  ever  told  an  untruth,  she  replied,  "  never  bi' 
once,"  aud  that  was  when  young.  Being  about  to  leav 
home,  and  desiring  to  have  the  company  of  a  frieni 
with  her,  when  asking  permission  for  lier  to  go,  sb, 
said,  "Martha  (the  name  of  her  friend)  would  like  i\ 
go  with  me  ;"  which,  as  Martha  had  not  so  told  her,  shi 
thought  was  an  untruth,  at  least  it  was  intended  to  iv 
ceive.  We  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  fear  ( 
the  Lord  had  preserved  her  from  the  snares  of  deatll 
Her  end  was  quiet  and  peaceful. 

,  on  the  31st  of  First  month,  1SG3,  at  the  res" 

denco  of  her  mother,  in  Clinton,  Dntchess  Co.,  Ne 
York,  Cathebinb  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  I'hel 
GrifTen,  (the  former  deceased,)  aged  thirty-two  years, 
member  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  "Blessed  are  the 
that  do  His  commandments,  that  they  may  h.ave  right  1 
the  tree  of  Life,  and  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  tb 
City." 

,  at  Randolph,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Utb  ii 

Twelfth  month,  1862,  Charles  Samhis,  in  the  sevontj' 
third  year  of  his  age. 

,  on    the    13th  of  Fourth   month,    1861,   Jakv 

Wooden,  aged  about  sixty-two  years.  He  was  a  men 
ber  of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  departc 
this  life  at  his  residence  in  Ulyses  County,  N.  Y. 

,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  1862,  Ruth  Bowei 

MAN,  atthe  residence  of  her  father,  Thomas  Bowerman, 
Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  Hector  Mouth 
Meeting  of  Friends,  and  when  her  health  would  admi 
a  diligent  attender  of  the  same. 

WM.    H.    riI.E,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baik. 
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Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

(CoDtinued  from  pago  210.) 

''Third  month  9tb,  1785.  I  was  deeply  de- 
pssed  under  a  consideration  of  man  as  mortal, 
al  my  own  distance  and  dissimilitude  from  Him,' 
'  jbo  dwelleth  in  the  light,'  and  who  only  hath 
ili'nortality." 

i'  22nd.  This  day  sorrow  seemed  for  a  season 
t(|be  rather  suspended ;  may  I,  through  great 
g  cc,  be  enabled,  as  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
[1|',  to  exchange  the  burthens,  which  have  been 
joicavy  upon  me,  for  the  yoke  which  is  easy,  and 
til  burthen  which  is  light.  My  intellectual  eye 
sebed  to  glance  towards  that  woman,  who,  having 

Id  much  forgiven,  loved  much.'  0 !  may  I,  for 
itjfew  days  or  hours  remaining,  demonstrate  my 
|0|3  to  Christ,  'by  keeping  his  commandments. 
&|aD  appointed  meeting  held  at  Ware  this  even. 
n'^  after  our  friend,  W.  Matthow.s,  had  closed  his 
leiimouy,  so  awful  a  solemnity  covered  a 
ufous  and  mixed  assembly  in  silence,  that  the 
8i;uage  of  some  formerly  might,  with  much  pro- 
)i:ty  have  been  adopted,  viz  :  '  it  is  good  for  us 
rOJe  here.' " 

Fourth  month  1st,  1785.  The  former  part  of 
ijlast  mouth,  sack-cloth  was  my  coverino ;  after- 
»jds  a  glimpse  of  hope  attended,  in  seeking  after 
k  obedience  which  is  by  faith.  We  are  not  to 
>Ii;e  our  confidence  in  anything  short  of  the  great 
\.|hor  of  every  good  work;  but  every  degree  of 
e'rmation  from  evil,  and  increase  in  the  labour 
'tjovc,  is  acceptable  in  His  sight,  who  has  pro- 
u  ;d  to  luward  those  who  give  a  cup  of  cold  wa- 
bIiu  the  name  and  spirit  of  true  disciploship :  for 
.  lite  cast  into  the  treasury  shall  be  approved, 
iljn  the  pompous  oiferings  of  the  proud  shall  per- 

JFifth  month  14th,  1785.  This  week  has  been 
pjit  pretty  satisfactorily,  but  not  without  some 
Xpptions;  desires  having  at  intervals  attended 
Jjtfae  removal  of  hardness  of  heart,  that  a  heart 
flesh  might  bo  graciously  imparted,  meliorated 
B|Contrited,  under  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  maui- 


riches  por  honours  have  been  my  aim,  nor  the  hope  Father,  to  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 


of  their    attainment  my  consolation.     From  the 


fragrance  of  my  garden,  the  attendance  and  fidelity 
of  my  spaniel,  my  rural,  retired  and  evening  ex- 
cursions, and  the  gratification  of  my  palate  (al- 
though, speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  iu 
strict  moderation,)  some  expectations  of  satisfac- 
tion have  been  frequently  derived  ;  yet  from  heart- 
felt experience,  frequently  renewed,  I  have  found 
that  on  every  object  under  heaven  this  inscription 
is  affixed  '  vanity  of  vanities.'  " 

"  28th.  This  day,  some  glances  of  divine  good- 
ness seemed  to  pass  before  me,  and  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  be  internally  proclaimed,  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin." 

"Sixth  month  4th,  1785.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  my  diary.  I 
have  seen  the  '  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deeps,' 
'  the  waters  have  roared  and  been  troubled,'  and  I 
have  been  shaken  at  the  '  swelling  of  them.'  I  am 
now  five  years  nearer  the  close  of  the  days  of  my 
rimage  ;   am  I  in  the  least  nearer  a  city  that 


has 


ihabitants 


li  mercies,  which 
i|a  mankind 


are  new  every  morning  :  of 
are  too  unmindful,  of  them  I  my- 


have  been  too  unmindful. 

Man,  infatuate  man, 

Lays  for  himself  on  earth  bis  little  plan. 
Dreads  not,  or  distant  views  mortality.' 
f'plan,  my  pleasurable  expectations,  have  indeed 
ell  little  and  singularly  circumscribed:  neither 


erlasting  foundations,  '  whi 
shall  not  say  1  am  sick,  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given ?'  On  the  inquiry,  my  heart  meditates  ter- 
ror, thick  darkness  is  before  me ;  but  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  friend  and  Father  of  the  wrestling  seed, 
ble  to  turn  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
iug,  and  to  cause  light  to  shine  out  of  obscurity. 

"  10th.  From  my  youth  upwards,  1  have  been 
favoured  with  the  strivings  of  the  spirit  in  order 
for  the  subjugation  of  evil,  and  particularly  of  late 
for  the  correcting  of  my  temper  ;  but  too  frequently 
have  I  sinned  with  my  lips.  But  are  not  the 
Lord's  mercies  innumerable,  and  doth  not  forgive- 
ness belong  to  him,  for  those  who  have  rebelled 
against  him  ?  May  the  great  repairer  of  breaches 
rebuild  the  desolations  of  Zion,  rebuild  the  desola- 
tions of  former  generations  and  the  waste  places  of 
Zion;  that  when  all  vicissitudes  shall  terminate, 
and  time  shall  be  no  longer,  I  may  inherit  a  man- 
sion in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  '  walls  are 
salvation,  and  her  gates  praise.'" 

"  14.  Walking  in  the  meadows  near  Hitchin, 
I  read  part  of  fcJolomon's  Song :  the  purport  of 
this  petition  was  mentally  formed,  'put  in  thy 
hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door,  thou  beloved  of 
souls,'  thou  friend  of  sinners,  '  thou  chiefesfc  of  ten 
thousand,'  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  bring  back  again  that  which  was 
lost." 

"Eighth  mouth  1st,  1785.  Our  friend  R.  W. 
having  in  testimony,  yesterday  called  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  to  the  evidence  within,  iu 
reading  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  I  had 
some  feelings  after  an  inward  evidence  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  things  which  are  written  :  the  scriptures 
of_  truth  and  all  other  external  mean,*,  however 
faithful  and  well  authenticated,  being  of  themselves 
unable  to  satisfy  the  truly  seeking  soul,  or  to  per- 
fect the  things  appertaining  to  the  coobcience, 
without  the  faithful  and  true'  Witness,  the  first-be- 
gotten of  the  dead  ;    who  loveth   his  people,  and 

shcth  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 


"26th.  Id  the  afternoon  I  went  in  a  coach 
with  my  wife  to  Cheapside;  on  our  return,  I  partly 
discharged  a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavy  upon 
me,  by  giving  J.  P.  an  order  to  print  1000  copies 
of  some  memoirs  concerning  my  deceased  brother, 
J.  Scott,  in  his  last  illness:  as  I  was  very  unex- 
pectedly favoured  to  be  an  ear-witness  of  the  liv- 
ing testimony  which  he  delivered,  respecting  that 
salvation  which  is  by  grace,  at  a  juncture  when 
the  long  felt  dictates  of  a  heart  enlightened  by 
divine  Truth  can  sometimes  no  longer  be  concealed, 
notwithstanding  the  eflForts  of  human  pride.  Ever 
since  his  decease  my  mind  has  been  impressed  with 
a  fear,  lest,  through  my  timidity  and  irresolution, 
so  significant  and  remarkable  an  attestation  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  Mediator  should  be  suppressed ;  a 
doctrine  which,  although  set  at  nought  by  many  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  is  full  of  con- 
solation, when  livingly  and  feelingly  impressed 
upon  the  distressed  desponding  mind  by  the  Com- 
forter; the  Spirit  which  'maketh  intercession  with 
groaning,?,  which  cannot  be  uttered,'  by  the  medium 
of  vocal  language :  a  doctrine  which  is  also  alto- 
gether compatible  with  godliness  and  good  works, 
the  Mediator  having  himself  declared,  'that  every 
branch  which  abideth  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.'  In  respect  to  suppre,saing  those 
important  and  interesting  memoirs,  these  testimo- 
nies have  been  much  before  me,  'Is  a  candle 
brought  to  be  put  under  a  busfijel  or  under  a  bed?' 
'and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candle-stick?'  Of  him 
who  is  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  also  will  I  be 
ashamed.'  I  also  purchased  a  copy  of  the  prayers 
and  meditations  of  that  renowned  man  in  the  re- 
public of  human  literature,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson;  who,  notwithstanding  his  being  generally 
esteemed  for  the  strength  of  his  genius,  and  the 
indefatigability  of  his  researches,  but  likewise  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  the  propriety  of  hia 
conduct ;  who,  notwithstanding  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  an  exterior  establishment,  and  an  hireling 
and  sinsoothing  ministry,  and,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  his  being  unconversant  in  works  of  an 
inward,  spiritual,  and  soul-awakening  tendency, 
was  by  the  internal  emanations  of  divine  light,  fa- 
voured to  see,  and  bitterly  bewail,  his  own  defects, 
and  shortucss  in  that  purity,  which  is  required  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  May  none,  who  enjoy  supe- 
rior privileges  and  more  advantage  of  spiritual 
improvement,  'quench  the  .spirit,'  and  stifle  the  in- 
ward convictions  of  that  Divine  light,  which  can 
only  show  them  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the 
wickedness  and  deceit  of  their  own  hearts." 

"  Ninth  month  1st,  1785.  A  pretty  quiet  day, 
but  spent  very  negligently  in  respect  to  reading  in 
the  scriptures,  or  other  books,  for  edification  and 
instruction  in  righteousness;  although  I  found  lei- 
sure time  to  re-peruse  the  trials  of  the  rioters  in 
Southwark,  for  amusement. 

"  3rd.     The  desires  which  closed  the  last  week, 

through  mercy,  have  been  measurably  answered ; 

but  too  great  a  remissness  in  religious  reading  and 

tirement  have  been  sorrowfully  prevalent ; 


maketh  them  kings  and   priests   unto  God  and  hisjtheless,  1  have  at  times  remembered  the  Lord  upon 
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THE    FRIEND. 


The  Polisli  Salt  Miner's  Life. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  profound  silence 
of  these  vast  caverns.  When  we  stood  still,  the 
utter  absence  of  sound  was  appalling.  The  fall- 
ing of  a  pin  would  have  been  a  relief.  Not  even 
the  faintest  vibration  of  the  air  was  perceptible. 
No  desert  could  be  more  silent — no  solitude  more 
awful.  I  stood  apart  from  the  guides  and  lamp- 
bearers  in  a  separate  vault,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  in  order  that  I  might  fully  ap- 
preciate this  profound  inertion,  and  it  really  seemed 
as  if  the  world  were  no  more. 

From  some  of  these  tunnels  we  emerged  into 


my  bed,  and  meditated  on  his  name  in  the  watches 
of  the  night." 

"  5th.  At  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  ciders 
in  Gr.iccchurch  street,  our  friend  Edmund  Gurney, 
delivered  some  necessary  cautions  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  ministry;  particularly  in  respect  to 
a  too  ready  and  frequent  attendance  of  meetings 
on  account  of  marriages  and  burials,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry  in  them.  The  said  Friend 
dined  with  us  at  Tooley  street." 

"  10th.  This  week  I  have  greatly  fallen  short 
of  a  due  application  of  heart  to  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  also  in  respect  to  religious  reading  and  re-  i 

tirement :  from  a  secret  impulse,  I  perused  some  of  j  open  caverns,  where  a  few  workmen  were  employed 
the  works  of  Elizabeth  Row,  in  which  I  was  con- -at  their  dreary  labours.  I  was  surprised  that 
versant  in  former  days;  some  part  of  the  exer-  Ifijere  was  not  more  to  be  seen,  but  was  informed 
cises  of  the  heart  was,  I  hope,  measurably  profita-  ,that  they  are  scattered  in  small  parties  through 
ble :  I  also  had  the  opportuuity  of  perusing  a  Qjiies  of  earth,  so  that  the  number  is  not  apparent 
work  of  a  different  tendency,  entitled  'The  Way  to  the  casual  visitor.  As  we  approached  the 
to  Happiness,'  but  without  a  reference  to  the  |  places  where  they  were  at  work,  the  dull  clicking 
source  of  happiness,  'the  way,  the  truth,  and  the; of  the  picks  and  hammers  produced  a  singular 
life;'  who  declared  to  his  immediate  followers,  effect  through  the  vast  solitudes ;  as  if  the  gnomes, 
'  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  The  author  sup-  supposed  to  inhabit  gloomy  pits,  were  busily  en- 
poses  Nature  to  be  on  the  side  of  goodness,  be-  gaged  at  their  diabolical  arts, 
cause  some  children  have  been  known  to  have  We  came  suddenly  upon  one  group  of  workmen 
viewed  with  complacance  the  representations  of  under  a  shelving  ledge,  who  were  occupied  in  de- 
goodness,  and  to  have  rejected  with  abhorrence  taching  masses  of  crystalized  salt  from  a  cleft  in 
those  of  evil;  but  this  argument  in  favour  of  natu-  ^hich   they  worked.     They  were  naked  to  the 


certainly  futik^and  ^conclusive  :  ^in  middle,  having  nothing  on  but  coarse  trowsers  and 

'  -'--'  —  ^  " -'   ''  -"  ■'      boots,  and  wrought  with  their  crowbars  and  picks 

by  the  light  of  a  few  grease  lamps,  held  by  grimy 
little  boys  with  shaggy  heads — members,  no  doubt, 
of  the  same  subterranean  family. 

Some  of  the  men  were  lying  on  their  backs, 
punching  away  with  tremendous  toil  at  the  rugged 
masses  of  salt  overhead,  their  heads,  faces,  and 
bodies  glittering  with  the  showers  of  salt  that  fell 
upon  them  ;  while  others  stood  up  to  their  arm 
pits  in  dark  holes,  delving  into  the  lower  crevices. 
Seeing  our  lights,  they  stopped  to  gaze  at  us. 
Was  it  possible  they  were  human  beings,  these 
bearded,  shaggy,  grimy-looking  monsters  ?  Surely, 
if  so,  they  well  represented  the  infernal  character 


ral  rectitude 

such  cases  may  it  not  rather  be  supposed,  that  the 
blessed  Jesus,  who  suffered  little  children  to  be 
brought  unto  him,  is  pleased  in  their  infantile  pe- 
riods of  life  to  draw  nigh  unto  them ;  and  by  the 
secret  and  supernatural  agency  of  divine  grace,  to 
change  the  corrupt  bias  of  human  nature.  With 
readiness  it  is  indeed  allowed,  that  the  natural 
propensities  of  both  infants  and  adults  are  abun- 
dantly diversified ;  some,  through  the  various 
stages  of  life,  continuing  to  abhor  the  more  flag- 
rant and  atrocious  breaches  of  virtue  and  morality, 
who  are  themselves  strangers  to  that  goodness 
which  is  of  God  only ;  and  io  the  operations  of 
that  grace  which  brings  salvation.     JJut  man  by 

nature,  notwithstanding  all  his  accomplishments  i  of  the  pla'ce.  Never  upon  earth,  (the  surface  of  it, 
and  refinements,  is  prone  to  evil,  even,  '  as  the  1 1  mean,)  had  I  seen  such  a  monstrous  group ; 
sparks  fly  upward;'  which  propensity  nothing  is 'shocks  of  hair  all  powdered  with  salt;  glaring 
able  to  subdue,  but  the  omnipotential  power  of  Him,  I  eye-balls  overhung  by  white  lashes  flashing  in  the 
who  made  man  upright,  and  is  able,  in  his  present  [fitful  blaze  of  lamps;  brawny  forms  glittering  with 
fallen  and  lapsed  state,  to  restore  him  into  the  crystal  powder,  and  marked  by  dark  currents  of 
heavenly  image,  by  and  through  the  grace  of  a  sweat !  No  wonder  I  stared  at  them  with  some 
lledeemer,  who  came  'to  seek  and  to  save  that | thing  akin  to  distrust.  They  mitrht  be  monsters 
which  was  lost,'  and  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  j  in  reality,  and  take  a  sudden  notion  to  hurl  m< 
sinners  to  repentance.'"  jinto  one  of  their  infernal  pits  by  way  of  pastime 

"  11th,  12th,  and  13th.  I  was  chiefly  confined  .in  which  case  the  only  consolation  would  be,  that 
to  my  bed.  I  hope  in  some  degree  I  was  profita-  where  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  salt,  there 
bly  exercised  in  reading  divers  deep  and  dying  ex- 1  would  be  no  difificulty  about  the  preservation  of 
periences  of  others;  some  tenderness  of  spirit  andituy  remains. 

inward  exercise  was  at  most  times  attendant.  1 1  After  all,  there  was  something  sad  in  the  con 
have  often  wondered  to  sec  those  who  have  beenldition  of  these  poor  wretches— shut  out  from  thi 
lovers  of  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,! glorious  light  of  d.ay,  immured  in  deep  dark  pitL 
consoling  themselves  with  the  supposed  conscious-  j  hundreds  of  feet  underground  ;  living  as  it  were, 
ness  of  a  well-.-peut  life,  because  of  their  discharge  [for  life,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Surely  the 
of  some  moral  and  relative  duties.  'The  grace 'salt  with  which  other  men  flavour  their  food  is 
and  truth  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ'  can  only  [gathered  with  infinite  toil,  and  mingled  with  bitter 
cause  a  sick  bed  to  become  a  bed  of  comfort;  this,  sweat! 

and  this  only,  can  make  the  'wilderness  like  Eden,  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  informed  by 
the  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  the  the  guide  tha't  these  workmen  are  so  accustomed 
valley  of  Achor  a  door  of  hope:'  this  is  health  in  to  this  kind  of  life  that  they  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
■  "iness,  joy  in  sadness,  and  riches   in   poverty  :  By  the  rules  of  the  directory  they  are  divided  into 

gangs  as  on  board  a  ship.  The  working  gang  is 
not  permitted  to  remain  under  ground  more  than 
eight  hours.  It  is  then  relieved.  The  current  be- 
lief that  some  of  them  live  in  the  mines  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  facts.  In  former  times  it  is  quite 
probable  such  was  the  ease.  At  present  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  is  more  humane  than  it  was 
at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  mines.  The 


may  it  increase  and  bo  multiplied  among  the  poor 
in  spirit,  is  my  desire.     Amen." 


If  ever  we  attain  to  sit  down  with  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  in  his  kingdom,  we  must,  for  the 
joy  set  bcjore  us,  despise  the  shame  and  endure  the 


operatives  are  free  to  quit  whenever  they  plea 
as  in  any  private  establishment.  Plenty  of  othi ' 
are  always  ready  to  take  their  places.  The  pay! 
good,  averaging  from  thirty  kreutzers  to  a  floric ' 
day.  AVherever  it  is  practicable,  the  work  is  do; 
by  the  piece.  Each  man  receives  so  much  for  ' 
specified  result.  Good  workmen  can  make  two  ' 
three  hundred  florins  a  year.  The  salt  is  gotti 
out  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  depth  oft' 
stratum.  Where  it  is  mixed  Avith  an  amalgam 
hard  earth,  it  is  cut  into  cylindrical  blocks,  a  i 
exported  in  that  form  to  Russia.  The  finer  qua' 
ties  are  crushed,  and  packed  in  barrels  for  expc 
tation  to  various  parts  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  ' 
We  next  visited  the  stables  in  which  the  hor; 
are  kept  for  hauling  the  salt  on  the  subterrane  ' 
railways.  Many  of  the  horses,  it  is  said,  ne^' 
see  daylight  from  the  time  they  enter  the  min 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  lose  their  sigi 
A  film  gradually  grows  over  the  eyes — from  wb 
cause  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  may  be  the  effei 
of  the  salt,  or  long  continued  darkness,  though 
does  not  appear  that  the  miners  suffer  any  incc 
venience  in  this  respect.  I  remember  reading 
some  fish  without  any  eyes  at  all,  found  in  t 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  Possibly,  havi  • 
but  little  use  for  sight,  the  horses  of  Wieliezka  . 
blind  from  a  natural  disposition  to  accommod,' 
themselves   to   circumstances. — Harper's    Magi 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.- 

It  is  important,  also,  in  the  experience  of  a  he 
life,  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  recognition  i 
God's  presence  and  agency  to  all  public  and  c: 
tional  events,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  more  privai 
nature.  In  republican  governments,  and  in  ; 
governments  of  a  constitutional  character,  the 
are  almost  constantly  before  the  public,  questio! 
of  great  interest,  which,  when  viewed  out  of  thi 
relation  to  the  Divine  mind,  are  calculated  to  c 
cite  in  the  christian,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  degt 
of  anxiety.  When  he  beholds  conflicting  parti| 
and  nations,  when  he  witnesses  the  wild  politic 
commotion  and  uproar,  which  has  characteriz 
almost  every  age  of  the  world,  the  heart  of  t: 
good  man  would  faint  within  him,  if  he  did  r 
know  and  feel  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in 
And  yet  the  faith  even  of  christians,  when  est 
cised  in  relation  to  public  events,  is  exceedino 
weak;  so  much  so  as  hardly,  in  the  comparati 
sense,  to  have  an  existence.  It  is  very  different 
this  matter  from  what  it  should  be.  Nothing'! 
a  strange  and  wild  unbelief  could  thus  exile  G' 
from  a  participation  in  national  movements.  The 
has  no  political  event  ever  taken  place ;  there  b' 
been  no  fall  or  rise  of  empires;  no  building  up 
overthrow  of  parties;  no  aggressions  of  «ar  ' 
pacifications  of  peace,  without  the  presence  of  ti 
hand  of  the  Lord  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  i 
punishment  or  reward.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  t 
Scrptures  as  well  as  of  reason.  Their  langua 
is,  •'  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's ;  and  he  is  the  Gi  [ 
venor  among  the  nations." — Ps.  xxii.  28.  "  By  i, 
kings  reign,' and  princes  decree  justice." — Pn  ] 
viii.  13.  God  says  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  kingaJ 
conqueror,  "He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perfo:: 
all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Th 
shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundati 
shall  belaid." — Isa.  sliv.  28.  And  he  adds,Jntij 
next  chapter,  a  remarkable  passage,  which  she 
that  kings  and  rulers,  who  have  no  realizing  set 
of  the  divine  superintendence  and  presence,  m 
yet  be  the  instruments  in  his  hands  for  the  acco 
plishment  of  his  purposes.  "  For  Jacob,  my  S( 
vant's  sake,  and  Israel,  mine  elect,  I  have  e« 
called  thee  by  thy  name ;  1  have  surnatned  th 
though  thou  host  not  known  we." 


THE   FRIEND. 
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VeatJier  Record  for  1862. — The  following  sta- 
ti^cs  of  the  weather  of  1862,  were  prepared  hy 
I)!  John  Courad,  from  a  record  kept  at  thi 
pUsylvania  Hospital. 

I'emperature  of  each  month  of  1862,  from  daily 
obrvations  of  thermometer.  The  mean  deduced 
fr.il  the  daily  extremes.  The  highest  and  lowest 
Jcrees  of  the  thermometer  for  each  month  alsi^ 

Lowest.  Mean. 

lOi  deg.  32^  deg. 

19  32} 

25  40i^ 

31  50* 

44  63:1 

50  69  J 
57  75i 
56 J  761 

51  70!f 
37  58i^ 
29  J  451- 

9  J  36 

he  mean  of  the  year  1862  is  54^  degrees. 
[li  is  about  one  degree  higher  than  the  annual 
nm  of  the  preceding  37  years.  The  warmest 
jre'  in  this  time  was  1828,  55  J  degrees,  and  the 
JO  est  1836,  49  degrees. 

he  following  table  shows  the  mean  tempera- 
;d:  of  the  months  for  38  years,  viz.,  from  1S25 


Faaary, 
?eiraary, 
«ich, 

\w, 

b  the 
Diimperature  in  the  autumnal  months  over  the 
w'eding  28  years. 
'  juantity  of  rain  fallen  in  each  month  of  1862  : 


■ 

Highest 

January, 

^:it'^- 

I'ebruary, 

49* 

larch, 

56  i 

i.pril, 

80 

H 

84 

une. 

87  J 

ply. 

m 

:.ugust, 

96 

eptembcr, 

84* 

(otober. 

82  J 

lovember, 

67  J 

'lecember. 

64* 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

31.82 

July, 

76.00 

32.88 

August, 

73,20 

41.31 

September, 

66.05 

51.79 

October, 

55.00 

62.50 

November, 

44.20 

71.40 

December, 

34.78 

u  years, 

here  has  been 

an  increase 

Inches. 

Incites. 

faiiary. 

4.79 

July, 

2.46 

X" 

4.64 

August, 

0.92 

3.55 

September, 

3.98 

1)11, 

4.16 

October, 

4.77 

I , 

2.31 

November, 

4.79 

ue. 

6.98 

December, 

1.65 

Total,  45.00 
ess  rain  fell  in  August  of  this  year  than  in  any 
Viust   since  1834.     It  was    also   the    warmest 
Viust  since  1831. 

uautity  of  rain  for  each  year,  from  1838  to 
&,2: 

J338,  45.29  inches.         1851,  35.50  inches. 
1339,  43.73      "  1852,  45.74      " 

|340,  47.40      "  1853,  40.66       " 

S41,  55.50       "  1854,  40.18       " 

842,  48.53      "  1855,   44.09      " 

S43,  46.91       "  1850,  33.98       " 

|M4,  40.17       "  1857,  48.28       " 

,345,  40.00       "  1858,  40.45       " 

,046,  44.38       "  1859,  58.12       " 

,347,  45.00      "  1860,  44.09       " 

1348,  35.00       "  1861,   46.44      " 

1349,  42.09       ".  1862,  45.00       " 
'^5(1,  54.54       " 

ho  average  amount  for  these  twenty-five  years 
!  1.39  inches.  The  greatest  amount  was  in 
8|J,  over  58  inches.  The  least,  in  1835,  29* 
Kjs. — Ledser. 


■  true  Baptism  distinguisJted  from  the  Out- 
Ccrtmony. — There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 


the  human  mind  to  substitute  the  form  of  religi. 
for  the  power,  and  to  satisfy  the  conscience  by  a 
cold  compliaucc  with  exterior  performances,  while 
the  heart  remains  unchanged.     And  inasmuch  as 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  communion 
of  the  body  and  blood   of  Christ,  of  which  water 
baptism  and  the  bread  and  wine  are  admitted    to 
be  only  signs,  are  not  dependent  on  those  outward 
ceremonies,  nor  necessarily  connected  with  thi 
and  are  declared  in  Holy  Scripture   to  be  eflfectual 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,    which  the  signs  are 
not,  Friends  have  always  believed  it  their   pla 
and  duty    to    hold    forth    to   the   world    a   cle 
and  decided  testimony  to  the  living   substances 
the  spiritual  work  of  Christ  in   the    soul,    and   a 
blessed   communion  with  him  there. — F.    L.    Vol. 
Ist,p2}.  18,  19. 


PROVIDENCE  DIEECTING. 
CCoDtinued  from  foge  1S8.) 

How  many  are  the  instances  recorded,  in  which 
religious  men  have  been  restrained  by  their  inward 
truth-illuminated  feelings,  from  taking  passage 
vessels  bound  to  the  port  to  which  they  wished  to 
go — which  vessels,  although  apparently  as  sound 
and  well-manned  as  others,  have  either  foundered 
on  the  way  or  met  with  disasters  which  would  have 
been  dangerous  or  painful  to  the  passengers.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  sometimes  restrains  his  children 
from  running  into  dangers,  to  them  unforseen  ; 
sometimes  he  preserves  them  in  the  midst  and 
through  the  dangers,  and  at  others  He  permits  the 
accidents,  as  they  are  termed,  to  open  a  speedy  en- 
trance for  them  into  His  eternal  rest.  To  those 
who  are  faithful  to  known  duties,  and  who  are 
found  constantly  waiting  on  the  dear  Master,  for 
his  counsel,  he  more  frequently  manifests  a  re 
straining,  directing  guidance.  To  such,  a  littl 
uneasiness  of  mind,  a  slight  pointing  of  the  finger 
of  Truth,  seems  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  move  in 
the  path  of  salety.  In  some  other  cases  it  seems 
as  if  the  parties  were  constrained  to  be  prepared 
to  escape  unseen  dangees.  The  night  when  the 
ship  Amazon  was  consumed  by  fire,  —  Blood,  on 
retiring  to  rest,  felt  himself  restrained  from  un- 
dressing himself,  he  could  not  tell  why,  but  when 
on  the  sudden  alarm  of  the  burning  ship,  he  found 
that  his  being  dressed,  when  it  was  given,  was 
occasion  of  his  being  pre.served,  he  could  but  feel 
that  the  hand  of  his  Merciful  Creator  was  in  it. 
Many  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
might  be  adduced. 

An  instance  of  safety  arising  from  the  inward 
pointing  of  duty,  occurred  in  the  experience  of  C. 
Lr.  Steiuhofcr.  Early  in  the  spring,  after  his  win- 
ter sojourn  in  the  west,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to- 
wards Philadelphia,  he  stopt  at  a  tavern  on  the 
bank  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
r.  His  feet  were  still  very  tender,  and  to  save 
them,  he  concluded  to  go  by  water  as  far  as  Har- 
risburg.  On  inquiring  about  a  boat,  the  inn-keeper 
told  him  that  one  would  soon  come  by.  Christian 
then  asked  for  some  bread  and  milk.  The  Ibod 
had  scarcely  been  brought  to  him  when  he  was 
told  that  he  must  hurry,  for  the  boat  was  in  sight. 
The  landlord  shouted  to  him,  "  hurry,  hurry  !" 
Christian  felt  that  something  within  him  said  "  Eat 
thy  bread  and  milk  ;  do  not  go  before."  Some  of 
those  standing  by  said,  "  if  you  do  not  start,  the 
boat  will  leave  you;  it  is  shoving  off."  Christian 
seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  when  the  landlord, 
losing  his  patience,  called  him  a  "  foolish  Dutch- 
man," he  quietly  replied,  "  well,  I  know  I  am 
often  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  people,  but  I  reckon  it 
is  all  right."     Whilst  still  talking,  a  loud  cry  was 


heard,  which  caused  them  all  to  run  to  the  river. 
The  water  was  very  high,  owing  to  the  snow  melt- 
ing on  the  mountains,  and  the  boat,  as  it  was 
swept  down  upon  it,  struck  a  snag  hidden  from 
sight,  and  was  capsized.  Of  three  men  who  were 
upon  it,  two  were  drowned  and  the  other  was  only 
saved  by  swimming.  The  landlord,  struck  by  the 
preservation  which  Christian  had  witnessed,  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "  Why,  you  must  be  under  par- 
ticular protection."  Christian,  disclaiming  any- ' 
thing  special  as  afforded  to  him,  said,  "  All  are,  if 
they  call  for  protection." 

An  instance  of  Divine  Providence  interfering 
for  the  preservation  of  a  little  child,  may  be  given 
from  the  experience  of  Christian.  When  residing 
in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  with  his  family,  he 
was  one  day  in  the  woods  at  the  distance  of  half- 
a  mile  from  his  own  house,  gathering  blossoms 
from  a  wild  cherry  tree,  to  use  in  his  medicinal 
practice.  Whilst  in  a  tree  he  heard,  as  he  thought, 
his  wife  plainly  calling  "Steinhofer  !"  and  again,  as 
if  in  distress,  "  Steinhofer  !"  Descending  the  tree, 
he  started  across  the  field,  taking  the  nearest  way, 
to  his  house.  On  his  passage  he  again  thought  he 
heard  the  cry,  "Steinhofer  1"  but  this  time  it  seemed 
to  come  from  the  public  road.  Hastening  thither, 
he  saw,  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from  the  thicket 
skirting  the  road,  his  little  girl,  not  then  three 
years  of  age,  going  as  fast  as  she  could  into  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  There,  if  she 
had  entered,  she  might  have  wandered  until  her 
life  had  terminated,  for  there  were  few  settlements 
then  in  that  part  of  Tioga.  When  he  asked  her 
where  she  was  going,  her  answer  was,  "Hunt  the 
sheep,  hunt  sheep  !" 

Christian  took  her  home,  and  on  arriving  there, 
he  found  that  no  one  had  called  him,  and  that  the 
little  sheep  hunter  had  not  been  missed. 

Christian  Gotlieb  Steinhofer  would  at  times  find 
it  right  for  him  to  narrate  to  his  children  some  of 
the  many  instances  he  had  met  with  in  his  life  of 
Divine  guidance  and  preservation.  This  he  believed 
might  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  them  to  trust 
to  and  wait  for  the  same  blessed  influence  and  di- 
rection he  had  mercifully  experienced.  When 
asked,  however,  to  commit  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
of  this  sort,  to  paper,  he  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  children  might  unduly  pride  themselves,  as 
though  he  were  better  than  others.  This,  he  said, 
he  wished  them  to  know  was  not  the  case.  Ho 
was  not  what  ho  ought  to  have  been,  but  that  he 
had  experienced  much  mercy  and  Divine  protec- 
tion. The  best  history  of  his  life  that  could  be 
written,  would  be  his  children's  walking  in  the 
ways  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Lord. 

Br  Us  of  Precocity.— Ba.\\\6t  mentions  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  children  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary talents,  among  whom  few  arrived  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  two  sons  of  Quintilian,  so 
vaunted  by  their  father,  did  not  reach  their  tenth 
year.  Hermogencs,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
taught  rhetoric  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  triumphed 
oyer  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
did  not  die,  but  at  twenty-four  lost  his  faculties 
and  forgot  all  he  had  previously  acquired.  Pica 
di  Mirandoladied  at  thirty-two;  Johannes  Seeun- 
dus  at  twenty-five,  having  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
posed  admirable  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and 
become  profoundly  versed  in  jurisprudence  and 
letters.  Pascal,  whose  genius  developed  itself  at 
ton  years  old,  did  not  attain  the  third  of  a  century. 
In  1791,  a  child  was  born  at  Lubec,  named  Henri 
Heinnekcn,  whose  precocity  was  miraculous.  At 
ten  months  of  age  he  spoke  distinctly  ;  at  twelve, 
learnt  the  Pentateuch  by  rote,  and  at  fourteen 
mouths  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 
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New  Testaments.  At  two  years  he  was  as  familiar 
with  ancieDt  history  as  the  most  erudite  authors  of 
antiquity.  Sausan  and  Danville  only  could  com- 
pete with  him  in  geographical  knowledge.  In  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages  he  was  a  proficient. 
This  wonderful  child  was  unfortunately  carried  off 
in  his  fourth  year. — Prcdnjterian. 

Large  Deposit  of  Honey. — The  inmates  of  one 
of  our  largest  up-town  mansion-houses,  a  few  days 
since,  were  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of 
bees  flying  about  in  two  of  the  upper  rooms.  As 
the  little  fellows  continued  to  occupy  the  places,  a 
bee  naturalist  was  sent  to  iuTestigate.  On  enter- 
ing the  rooms,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  have  honey 
somewhere  here,"  and  proceeded  to  .search  for  it. 
On  removing  the  fireboard  he  discovered  that  one 
flue  of  the  chimney  was  full  of  honey-comb,  which 
was  hanging  down  into  the  fireplace,  and  the  honey 
dropping  from  it ;  proceeding  to  the  top  of  the 
house  to  sound  the  chimney,  he  found  it  the  same — 
one  flue  of  the  chimney  was  full,  and  the  bees  were 
industriously  at  work  there  also.  These  flues  of 
the  chimney  had  never  been  used  ;  they  were  plas- 
tered smooth  inside,  and  were  perfectly  dark,  a 
stone  having  been  placed  on  the  top  of  each  flue. 
The  bees  had  descended  the  adjoining  flues,  and 
found  small  holes  about  ten  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney  leading  into  the  closed  flues,  and 
through  these  holes  they  had  made  their  way  in 
and  out.  They  have,  as  is  supposed,  occupied  thi 
places  for  three  years,  having  been  kept  warm 
winter  by  the  heat  from  the  adjoining  flues.  On 
removing  the  fireboard,  the  bees,  seeing  the  great 
light  which  had  broken  in  upon  them,  descended  to 
the  room  and  gathered  on  the  windows  until  they 
were  covered  to  the  thickness  of  three  inches.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  two  flues  from 
40,000  to  50,000  bees,  and  from  2,000  to  3,000 
pounds  of  honey. — St.  Louis  Argus. 


Soloctwi. 

AS  TFIY  DAYS,  SO  SHALL  TIIV  STRENGTH  1!E. 
"Wait  my  soul  upon  the  Loitl, 

To  his  griicious  promise  flee, 
Laying  hold  upon  his  word, 

"  As  thy  days  thy  slrenglh  shall  be." 

If  the  sorrows  of  my  case 

Seem  peculiar  unto  me, 
God  has  promised  needful  grace, 

"  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be." 

Days  of  trial,  days  of  grief, 

In  succession  I  may  see; 
Daily,  this  is  my  relief, 

"  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be." 

When  I  feel  my  want  of  strength — 
Who,  my  soul,  so  weak  as  thee? 

Christ  shall  give  the  power  at  length, 
"  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be." 

Rock  of  ages,  I'm  secure 

With  Thy  promise  full  and  free ; 

Faithful,  positive  and  sure, 
"  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shr 
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jines  written   after  visiting  Ilannah  Carson,  a  pious 
colored  women  who  had  been  confined  and  heljilcss 
for  a  number  of  years  w'rth  rheumatism." 
I  am  waiting  for  Th}' coming, 

0  I  my  Saviour,  Lord,  and  King, 
And  my  pains  are  welcome  heralds, 
As  the  birds  who  sing  of  spring. 
'Tis  a  lowly  place  of  waiting. 

But  as  many  pass  me  by 
I  would  be  a  living  waymnrk. 
Pointing  to  my  Ilonie  on  high. 

Some  may  marvel  why  I  linger 

In  the  heavy  storm  and  rain. 
Why  so  long  I  bear  the  burden 

Of  the  ceaseless  weight  of  pain, 


But  I  know  my  Saviour's  mercy, 

He  has  trod  the  path  before, 
And  I  wait  by  Jordan's  waters 

'Till  He  comes  to  bear  me  o'er. 

And  amid  the  storm  and  darkness 

I  can  hear  His  blessed  voice, 
"  What  I  do  thou'lt  know  hereafter, 

Evermore  rejoice — rejoice." 
So  I  wait  beside  the  waters, 

Looking  o'er  the  dashing  waves 
To  that  home  of  rest  and  glory. 

Where  the  tempest  never  raves. 

Oh  I  that  Home  where  all  is  fulness 

Fullest  peace  and  fullest  rest! 
All  the  waiting,  all  the  suffering, 

All  forgot  on  Jesus'  breast ! 
Yet,  dear  Lord,  I  bless  Thy  service. 

Take  me  thence,  or  keep  me  here, 
All  I  seek  is  Thy  good  pleasure, 

All  I  ask,  to  feel  Thee  near. 

Oh  I  I  bless  Thee  for  the  mercy 

That  has  drawn  me  unto  Thee, 
For  Thy  holy  joy  and  comfort, 

For  'Thy  preciousness  to  me. 
Oh  1  the  angel  of  Thy  presence, 

Saveth  in  the  darkest  hour  : 
And  through  faith  I  can  surrender 

All,  to  Thy  Almighty  power. 

Unto  Thee  with  humble  trusting, 

I  commit  Thy  cause  on  earth  ; 
And  the  dear  ones,  who  are  learning 

Something  of  Thy  priceless  worth. 
Oh  1  I  thank  Thee— through  Thy  mercy. 

Thou  hast  brought  them  unto  me, 
Grant  we  may  together  praise  Thee, 

Joyful,  through  Eternity. 

Cleanliness  of  tlhe  Dutch. — We  cannot  fail  be 
ing  struck  by  some  features  common  to  all  Dutch 
cities.  One,  of  course,  is  the  cleanliness  and  order 
every  where  visible.  The  streets,  with  their  small 
red  brick  pavement,  are  scrubbed  like  an  indoor 
floor ;  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  all  sub 
jected  to  a  constant  watering  from  syringe  pumps, 
like  those  used  by  our  gardeners.  The  vessels  in 
the  canals  are  equally  clean.  They  are  ran; 
as  if  by  a  theodolite,  in  straight  lines,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  elegance  or  variety  of  form — for  they 
are  all  the  same  in  rotundity  of  build,  looking  st 
like  drawing-lessons — is  made  up  in  perfect  clean 
liness.  Every  bit  of  brass  is  beautifully  scoured 
and  polished.  The  sailors  are  constantly  washing 
the  oars  or  scrubbing  the  decks.  At  the  stern 
may  be  seen  small  windows  two  feet  square  or  so, 
with  their  white  curtains  tied  up  with  ribbon,  and 
probably  a  few  small  pots  of  flowers  ;  and  there 
live  the  whole  family  of  the  worthy  master  of  the 
Vrow  Catherina.  Most  people  are  annoyed  by 
the  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch.  Scotchmen  are  al 
ways  so.  They  never,  at  least,  praise  it,  but  either 
express  a  mere  sense  of  wonder  at  such  a  fuss  be- 
ing made  about  it,  deplore  the  precious  time  wasted 
in  securing  it,  or  detract  from  the  supposed  virtui 
giving  "  no  thanks,"  because  of  the  abundance  of 
water  close  at  hand.  I  heard  a  Scotchman  say, 
when  treading  carefully  over  a  scrubbed  street, 
"  Did  any  one  ever  see  the  like  of  this  ?  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  heaviest  punishment  which  you  could 
inflict  upon  these  towns,  would  be  to  shake  off  the 
dust  from  your  shoes,  and  leave  it  with  them  !" 
This  was  pure  envy.  We  must  admit  that  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  contain  the  filthiest  villages  in 
the  world.  "  But  that  is  the  climate."  No  ;  look 
at  Holland.  Pray,  my  dear  countrymen,  do  not 
excuse  such  habits,  but  whenever  you  can,  lecture 
your  village  neighbours  on  the  blessings  of  water 
and  the  beauty  of  soap,  and  tell  tbenT  about  the 
cleanly  Dutch. — Late  •paper. 


Tlte  Enemies  of  Snakes.— 
paper  has  been  received  from 


very  interesting 
Hays,  a  govern- 


ment official  at  Chandernagore,  on  the  anima 
hich  are  considered  in  India  to  be  the  destroyei  I 
of  snakes.  The  first  in  order  is  the  Viverra  ici 
neumon.  Hays  had  a  very  tame  one,  which  b 
one  day  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with  i 
cobra  di  capello.  No  sooner  did  the  little  creatai' 
perceive  the  snake  than  it  rushed  at  it  with  rag. 
d  seizing  it  by  the  head,  shook  it  violent!  i 
The  snake  meanwhile  had  inflated  its  hood,  whielJ 
as  is  well  known,  bears  a  mark  resembling  a  pa  , 
of  spectacles.  The  conflict  lasted  a  considerab > 
time,  and  towards  the  end,  it  became  necessary  1' 
poke  the  snake  with  a  bamboo,  in  order  to  excii 
it  against  its  enemy  ;  but  it  soon  became  unable  l' 
move,  its  head  being  terribly  torn,  and  it  evidentL 
could  not  live  much  longer.  Meanwhile  thev' 
verra  was  still  much  excited,  its  hair  being  bristle! 
up  ;  it  often  rubbed  its  nose  against  various  par ; 
of  its  body  where  it  had  probably  been  bitte , 
The  door  of  the  room  being  opened,  the  viveri' 
rushed  out  to  a  little  plot  of  couch-grass,  where 
rolled  about  for  some  time.  It  then  went  to  slee) 
and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  thing  bi] 
fatigue  from  the  conflict.  The  plot  was  examine, 
repeatedly  with  great  care,  but  no  other  plant  bi, 
couch  grass  was  found  to  grow  there.  Hays  thinl' 
that  the  viverra,  besides  being  protected  by  i, 
thick  fur,  must  exude  a  kind  of  oil  or  fatty  sul; 
stance  from  its  skin,  whereby  the  poison  is  ppj 
vented  from  producing  its  effect;  but  as  to  its  ea^ 
ing  any  particular  kind  of  grass  as  a  cure,  th' 
popular  belief  seems  utterly  unfounded. 

In  America,  the  common  pig,  and  the  peccarl 
a  pachydermatous  animal,  very  like  the  former, aij 
well  known  enemies  to  the  rattlesnake,  which  the' 
rush  upon  as  soon  as  they  perceive  it,  and  tear 
to  pieces;  while  there  is  apparently  no  case  on  r 
cord  of  their  having  died  of  its  bite.  Nay,  ! 
would  seem  from  all  accounts,  that  the  rattlesnak 
instead  of  inspiring  these  creatures  with  drea 
itself  evinces  terror  at  their  approach,  and  an:' 
iously  tries  to  find  a  place  of  refuge  against  thei 
attacks. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  that  the  peacock  and  pi; 
tado  are  both  determined  enemies  of  the  scrpe 
tribe.  In  India  the  peacock  will  pursue  a  snak 
and  not  desist  until  it  has  killed  it.  The  pintat 
cannot  cope  alone  with  any  large  reptile  ;  but 
will  call  its  comrades  to  its  aid,  when  they  will  a 
form  a  circle  round  the  intruder,  fixing  their  ey, 
upon  him,  with  outstretched  beaks;  and  the  snai' 
rarely  succeeds  in  escaping  from  this  magic  circ 

Causes  of  tlie  Increase  and  Decrease  of  ou 
ciety. — John  Fothergill,  though  under  much  1 
weakness,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Londo 
wherein,  at  the  desire  of  his  brethren,  he  gave 
concise,  but  instructive  account  of  his  late  visit 
America,  the  state  of  Friends,  the  increase  of  t 
Society  in  some  places,  and  its  declining  state 
others,  with  the  causes  which  had  most  obvious 
contributed  to  produce  this.  He  observed  that  i 
the  elders  of  the  people  were  preserved  in  fresi 
ness  and  zeal,  under  a  diligent  care  for  the  gro«i 
of  spiritual  religion,  Truth  increased,  good  orci 
was  preserved,  the  discipline  kept  up,  and  theyoi 
in  many  places  tender  and  hopeful.  On  the  cc 
trary,  where  those  who  were  of  the  first  rank,  bci 
in  respect  to  age  and  situation  in  life,  declined  t 
their  religious  care  ;  where  the  spirit  of  thiswoi 
suppressed  the  tender  desires  after  riches  of  ac 
rable  nature,  tliere  weakness,  disorder,  and  unfaii 
fulness  were  too  obvious,  and  a  daily  decay  ofn 
piety,  as  well  as  of  numbers,  prevailed,  to  I 
grief  of  the  honest-hearted,  and  the  loss  of  th'; 
who  unhappily  suffered  this  corrupting  spirit  to  ta 
place.— i-'.  L.  Vol.{)th,p.  113. 
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||Ticw  of  tho  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Second  montli, 
i  ISfiS. 

jBefore  the  moruiDg  light  of  the  1st,  the  calm 
BH  pleasant  close  of  the  previous  month  had 
cknged,  and  a  strong  north  west  wind  set  in,  which 
jlitinued  all  day  and  through  the  night,  to  the 
tjirning  of  the  2nd,  when  it  lulled  to  a  slight 
lleeze.  The  mercurj  sunk  on  the  1st  from  16" 
12°,  and  on  the  2nd  from  2°  to  .7°  below  zero, 
id  .15°  below  on  the  3rd  ;  about  half  an  inch  of 
[jow  fell  on  the  8th,  some  rain  on  the  9th ;  and 
d  the  night  of  the  11th  about  4  inches  of  snow 
(;1;  12th  and  13th  tolerably  good  sleighing;  on 
tje  night  of  the  13th  it  rained,  with  considerable 
lihtuing  and  thunder,  and  the  snow  disappeared  ; 
]jtb,  very  windy  ;  18th,  was  very  foggy;  19th 
tined  in  the  A.  M.  and  snowed  in  the  P.  M. ;  20th 
tire  was  about  2  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  ; 
Ith,  some  rain,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  east ; 
i|th,  rained  moderately  all  day.  The  barometer 
i|od  highest  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  29.20, 
Did  lowest  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  28.50. 
Ighest  temperature,  50°.  Lowest  temperature, 
l:^  Mean  temperature  for  the  month,  about 
i  1-7.  Amount  of  snow  about  7  inches. 
i  11.  T, 

Springdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa, 

Second  month  28th,  1863. 


16° 


it 


Mostly  clear  and  very  windy. 

Clear,  and  a  strong  breeze. 

Mostly  clear,  a  slight  breeze. 

Cl'dy  and  snowed  a  little,  a  breeze. 

Clear,  and  a  brisk  breeze. 

e'r  A.  M.,  cl'dy  p.  H  ,  brisk  breeze. 

Mostly  cloudy,  a  slight  breeze. 

Cl'dy,  snowed  P.  M.,  a  brisk  breeze. 

Cloudy,  rain.A.  M.,  strong  wind  p.m. 

Clear,  slight  breeze  a.  m.,  calm  p.  m. 

Cl'dy  mrist  of  the  day,  snow  in  p.  M. 

Mostly  clear,  and  a  slight  breeze. 

Cloudy,  and  a  strong  breeze  in  p.  m. 

Mo'ly  clear,  wi'dy,  rain  last  night. 


Clear  and  almost  caln 
Cloudy,  slight  brc 
light  I 


Clear,       .       „        _ 
Cloudy,  loggy,  very  slight 
Cloudy,  rain  &  snow,  brisk  breeze. 
Clear,  a  very  slight  breeze. 
Mostly  dear,  a  strung  breeze. 

Clcjir,  a  slight  breeze. 
Mostly  clear,  a  slight  breeze. 
Mostly  cloudy,  a  slight  breeze, 
[illoudy,  rain  in  p.  m.,  a  breeze. 

Cloudy,  brisk  breeze. 

Cloudy,  a  very  slight  breeze. 

Cloudy,  rained  aU  pay,  slight  br'zo 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Wales — The  Scenery,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

"  Llangolen, ,  I8C1. 

'My  dear and . 

*     "  We  left  Chester  this  morning  for  this 
lice,  and  the  ride  hither,  part  of  the  w.iy  by  rail- 

f,  part  in  a  stage  coach,  was  extremely  beauti- 
.  The  whole  distance,  about  twenty-two  miles, 
ifthe  banks  of  the  limpid  Dee,  meandering  on  its 
my  bed,  amid  the  highly  picturesque  scenery  of 
B  Welch  mountains,  said  to  exceed  in  beauty 
It  on  the  Rhine.  Sometimes  crowned  or  covered 
f|h  trees,  sometimes  cultivated  almost  to  the  top, 
never  without  trees,  that  very  pretty  feature  in 
^lish  cultivated  landscape,  dotted  and  clustering 
e  and  there;  with  perfect  gardens  of  wild  flow- 
in  great  variety  on  road  sides,  railroad  banks, 
-sides ;  the  superb  foxglove  iu  profusion,  and 
ally  so,  the  white  spirea  or  meadow  sweet,  the 
k  spirea — a  shrub,  tho  largo  purple  geraniums, 
I)  woodbine  loaded  with  bloom,  the  graceful 
iches,  bright  blue,  and  yellow ;  with  various 
nk,  white,  and  yellow  flowers  I  knew  not.     And 


even  through  the  veil  thrown  over  the  smaller 
gems,  by  our  rapid  travelling,  I  could  now  and 
then  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  smiling  faces  of 
the  wee  pink  geraniums,  and  blue-eyed  speedwell 
seeming  to  say  '  we  are  here  too  !'  Perhaps  I  say 
too  much  about  flowers;  but  when  the  bright 
things  are  appealing  to  me  anew,  at  every  new 
stage,  in  such  profusion,  how  can  I  pass  them  by? 
"  We  turned  out  of  our  course  a  little  in  coming 
to  Llangollen,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  How 
lovely  is  it,  at  this  little  hotel  where  we  are  tarry- 
ing for  a  day!  In  front  of  our  parlour,  ant 
chamber  also,  where  I  am  now  writing,  just  across 
a  narrow  road  or  street,  is  a  hanging  garden,  de- 
scending to  the  winding  river,  into  which  one  could 
almost  cast  a  stone  ;  opposite,  directly  from  the 
river  side,  as  well  as  all  around,  rise  beautiful  hills, 
the  green  of  whose  grass  and  trees,  now  in  this 
moist  atmosphere,  is  intensely  rich,  a  feast  for  the 
eye,  and  beyond  these  is  a  grand  back-ground  of 
mountain,  rising  behind  mountain.  We  passed  on 
our  route  here,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  bare  brow  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  view  ;  thus  being  brought  into 
bold  ^  relief  against  the  sky,  and  making  a  very 
striking  appearance,  as  may  be  imagined.  We 
should  have  supposed  them  to  be  several  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  place,  but  such  has  been  our  wind- 
ing course,  here  now  is  the  mountain  opposite  our 
window,  with  its  odd  looking  crown  on  its  bald 
stony  forehead  :  which  is  so  decidedly  a  peak,  that 
part  of  the  ruin  stands  on  one  sloping  side,  and 
part  on  the  other.  On  one  side  it  looks  like  a 
groat  megatherium  stalking  up,  with  a  man  squat- 
ting in  front,  putting  out  a  hand  on  his  feet :  and 
on  the  other  also,  is  a  huge  fossil  man,  with  quite 
good  features,  seated  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  just 
ready  to  take  a  slide  down  the  mountain. 

"  We  took  a  walk  after  our  arrival  this  morning 
to  see  the  cottage  of  the  'maids  of  Llangollen;' 
two  noted  very  intelligent,  and  benevolent,  but  ec- 
centric ladies,  long  deceased ;  their  portraits  are 
here  in  our  drawing  room,  with  their  names,  'The 
honourable  lady  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby.' 
They  are  dressed  in  complete  Welch  costume; 
with  vests  and  jackets  precisely  like  a  man's,  hav- 
ing rolling  collars,  lappels,  &c.,  with  high  crowned 
narrow  brimmed  beavers,  and  even  their  hair  cut 
short  and  dressed  like  a  man's.  Their  cottage  is 
as  eccentric  looking  as  themselves,  in  its  form,  and 
various  fanciful  decorations,  odd  little  images,  &c., 
yet  with  its  bright  flower  gardens,  and  complete 
embowering  in  vines  and  trees,  is  pretty  withal  : 
and  it  is  very  prettily  situated — in  this  respect 
quite  unique — iu  a  secluded  little  basin,  darkly 
embosomed  in  mountains,  and  seeming  shut  out 
from  the  world.  You  probably  recollect  their  his- 
tory and  happy  mode  life  in  this  retired  spot. 
Now  while  I  am  writing,  my  megatherium  has 
vanished  from  my  sight  I  entirely  lost  in  clouds — 
rich  white  masses  of  which  are  ever  and  oft  en- 
folding the  brows  of  these  grand  old  mountains — 
but  his  companion,  the  man  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  as  clearly  visible  as  ever,  and  apparently  quite 
as  intent  on  his  amusement  of  'coasting;'  as  our 
American  school  boys  would  call  it;  though  even 
these  lofty  slopes  are  not  encased  iu  ice  to  make 
the  resemblance  to  their  winter  sport  more  com- 
plete. These  singular  looking  remains,  which  are 
very  extensive,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Dinas 
Bran,  a  fortress  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  in 
ages  long  gone  commanded  this  pass.  They  are 
considered  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by  travellers,  and 
doubtless  there  is  the  additional  attraction  of  their 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  from  their  lofty 
unobstructed  position.     We  have  observed  standing 


opposite  our  windows  several  little  donkeys,  with 
side-saddles  on  them,  under  the  care  of  two  or 
three  ruddy  Welch  boys;  and  upon  enquiring  of 
them  whether  they  were  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  they  briskly  replied,  '  Oh  yes,  sir,  they 
are  to  take  the  ladies  to  the  castle  up  yonder.'  As 
however,  we  expected  to  remain  here  but  a  short 
time,  the  boys  with  their  rosy  smiles,  and  the  meek 
little  donkeys  with  their  cosy  looking  side  saddles, 
have  alike  failed  in  tempting  us.  Though  as  it 
was  raining  when  tho  coach  stopped,  and  all  the 
inside  seats  were  taken,  we  are  now  likely  to  be  de- 
tained here  until  to-morrow,  and  I  thus  have  an 
opportunity  to  scribble  a  little.  *  #  # 

"  Capel  Curig, .     I  have  had  to  speak 

of  so  many  delightful  rides,  what  must  I  do? 
Just  begin  now  by  way  of  a  change,  simply  to  say 
we  left  that  place  and  arrived  at  this,  and  shall  set 
oft"  for  the  other  to-morrow,  with  a  few  memoran- 
dums of  hotel  fare  and  such  etceteras.  But  then 
you  have  said  you  desire  me  to  transmit  all 
particulars.  Weil  then,  you  must  take  it  with  all 
its  blundering  and  repetition  of  terms,  and  glean 
the  most  you  can  to  pay  you  for  going  over  its 
medley  of  rapidly  written  details.     And   now  of 

the  trip  from  Llangollen  to  Capel  Curig.    rode 

on  the  top  of  the  coach,  which,  much  to  my  disap- 
pointment, I  was  prevented  from  doing  by  a  little 
rain,  having  understood  the  scenery  would  be 
'  particularly  fine;'  and  without  entering  into  details 
about  it,  I  will  just  fully  endorse  the  above  ex- 

essions.  Equally  rich  with  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  but  more  and  more  wild,  following  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  Curwen,  with  mountains  higher 
and  more  grand  o'erlapping  each  other,  and  dark 
misty  gorges  between.  i\ly  only  fellow-travellers 
inside  were  two  middle-aged  females,  travelling  for 
pleasure,  as  well  as  health,  like  ourselves;  as  ap- 
peared from  information  volunteered  on  their  part; 
and  a  few  questions  and  answers  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  our  object.  There  was  no  mistaking 
their  opinion  of  the  scenery;  especially  one  of 
them ;  who  when  I  fain  would  be  left  in  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  our  rich  feast,  was  twitching 
me  right  and  left,  now  to  look  out  of  '  her  window,' 
then  again  out  at  my  own.  A  flitting  vision  of 
sweet  youthful  faces  near  home,  comes  before  me 
while  I  write,  with  the  expression  of  suppressed 
merriment  they  would  have  worn,  had  they  seen 
my  romantic  companion,  with  the  expression 
worn  by  her's  when, — with  an  emphatic,  '  Oh  but 

not  that  a  pretty  bit!'  'Was  not  that  a.magni- 
ficeiit  bit?' — she  jerked    about  like  something  on 

led  wires.  These,  our  female  travellers,  left  me 
sole  pos.sessor  of  the  interior  when  some  miles  from 
Capel  Curig.     And  for  the  safety  of  the  excitable 

rves  of  one  at  least,  it  was  well  perhaps  that 
they  did;  for  the  scenery  increased  in  wild  beauty 
by  the  addition  of  rapids,  twisting  this  way  and 
that,  where  the  river  rushed  about  among  the 
rocks,  making  several  graceful  cascades,  some  of 
them  spanned  by  pretty  one  arched  stone  bridges; 
at  a  certain  point  the  driver  stopped  the  coach, 
and,  as  if  by  mutual  understanding — from  under 
the  trees  on  the  hill  side,  a  little  below  whore  wo 
had  been  driving,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
had  been  hidden  for  awhile — out  stepped  an  old 
Welch  woman,  and  promptly  placing  a  wooden 
stay,  a  'scotch'  under  the  wheel,  said  at  the  same 
time,  '  will  you  walk  down  and  see  tho  falls  ?  they 
are  very  grand.'    We  could  plainly  hear  their  roar, 

and  it  was  not  to  be  resisted.     and  his  only 

companion  tumbled  off  the  top  of  the  coach  as 
quickly  as  possible,  I  out  from  the  inside,  the  old 
woman  led  the  way,  and  down  we  went.  First 
over  a  smooth  steep  path,  so  slippery  with  spray, 
from  the  falls  probably,  I  was  in  no  small  trepida- 
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cend,  to  attain  the  object  of  our  ambition,  whic 
really  seems  further  off,  now,  than  when  we  wer  ■ 
lower  down.  And  now,  from  old  Saowden,— ; 
which  for  some  time  has  been  enveloped  iu  darl 
clouds,  and  from  which  low  muttering  thunde ' 
-comes  a  more  vivi(, 
h,  a  heavier  peal !  and  the  heart  of  the  las 
speaker  suddenly  faints  within  her.  Nothing  bo; 
mountains  to  be  seen  all  around, — some  so  sol ; 
emnly  near,  some  afar  in  the  clouds, — save  tb 
little  narrow  valley  of  Capel  Curig,  where  tb' 
river  is  winding  its  way  among  the  cheerful  farm 
houses  on  its  cultivated  shores,  with  our  hole 
nestling  under  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  thr 
stream, — looking  so  far  off!  how  much  furthe, 
than  did  the  spot,  whereon  we  now  stand,  appea, 


tion  lest  I  should  reach  them  before  I  was  pre-  you  see,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  off,  the  lofty 
pared,  then  down  flights  of  steps,  finally  over  rug-  top  of  Snowden,  with  a  group  of  other  peaks,  the 
ged  rocks  to  the  deep  narrow  gorge,  where  they  beau-ideal  of  cloud-capped  mountains, 
overhang  the  falls,  and,  Oh  beautiful  !  beautiful  !       "  The  towering   bare  brow  of  that  facing  us, 
Many  are  the  forms  of  beauty  in  water-falls,  but  looks  so  tempting  and  easy  of  access,  we  resolved, 

surely  none  could  exceed  this.  From  a  height  oflthis  morning,  to  climb  it;  and  a  glorious  climb  weljust  now  reached  our  ears,- 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  above  where  we  stood,  the  river  [had.  First  downward  a  little  we  go,  through  this  " 
Curwen,  a  stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  embrace  I  pretty  garden;  by  a  rustic  bridge  cross  we  the 
all  the  elements  of  richness  and  grace,  comes  leap-  clear  waters  of  the  Curwen,  and  soon  we  pass  the 
ing,  crooking  and  dashing,  in  five  or  six  channels, green  shades  and  slopes  reposing  at  the  foot  of 
among  the  wildest  of  rocks;  tumbling  past  us  ajthe  mountain, — then,  all  vegetation,  with  the  ex- 
steep,  broken  rapid,  then  pitching  about  thirty  feet  ception  of  grass  and  the  profuse  clusters  of  rosy 
below  us  diagonally,  so  that  we  could  see  into  part] heath,  the  dainty  little  mountain  gems,  blue,  pink, 
of  this  lower  fall.  The  stream  is  so  winding  it  had  j  white,  with  their  hair-like  stems,  and,  succeeding 
the  appearance  above  the  first  leap,  of  being  I  these,  the  bright  flowering  mosses  which — festoon- 
crowned  with  trees  all  across  the  top;  soft  feathery  ling  the  rocks — thence  adorn  the  path  the  greater 

larches,  and  many  other  varieties  which  also  over-  [part  of  the  way  to  the  summit.  Up,  and  up,  over  jfrom  the  hotel.  For  on  this  spot,  there  had'  bee 
shadowed  its  whole  course  down.  Delighted,  we 'crags  we  mount,  here  climbing  cautiously,  there 'no  object,  not  even  a  tree,  nor  on  all  the  lonf  wa 
returned  to  our  coach,  the  old  woman  receiving  j  springing  from  one  to  the  other,  now  following  up,  upon  which  to  fix  the  eye,  thereby  to  compar 
her  shillings  and  on  we  went.  Learning  it  was  j  this  sparkling  rivulet,  now  that.  Where  do  these  height  and  distance  :  nothing  but  bare  rocks — al 
only  three  and  a  half  miles  from  this  town,  we  de-  [all  come  from?  Can  there  be  so  many  springs  flattened  by  distance — and  the  heath  and  othe 
termined  it  should  not  be  our  only  visit :  true  to!  at  such  an  elevation?  Higher,  yet  higher  and)  low  wildings.  Full  of  energy,  and  deep  interes 
our  intention  we  walked  to  the  'Swallow  falls,' j  higher,  an  ocean  of  mountain  peaks  opening  around  I  in  the  grandeur  above  and  around,  her  spirit 
yesterday  morning,  and  were  richly  repaid;  not  I  us,  widening,  yet  widening,  another,  and  another  kept  her  up  through  all  the  toilsome  climb ;  but  a 
only  by  our  revisiting  this  romantie  spot,  but  the  [yet  rising  into  view  at  every  successive  resting-  our  mountain  top,  which  from  below  looked  %■ 
way  thither  is  so  charming.  There  was  no  induce- [place  of  our  ascent.  What  a  glorious  prospect  1  [ temptingly  near,  moves  back  like  a  mirage,  th 
ment  to  make  the  walk  more  fatiguing  by  leaving  I  What  a  mighty  assemblage  of  nature's  grand  thought  does  feel  rather  appalling,  of  being  so  hi"  i 
the  fine  public  road,  which  is  almost  as  smooth  asjmonarchs!  Most  of  them  thrown  into  bold  re-;in  the  clouds,  alone,  with  the  thunder  and  light: 
a  floor,  for  we  could  hardly  have  found  more  J  lief,  here,  by  the  dark  gorges  between,  there,  by  [ning  wrapped  about  our  heads;  when  we  look  dowel 
beauty.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  there  is  j  wreathing  mists  flung  into  their  narrow  defiles  ;  [down,  over  the  long  steep  way  we  have  to  go,  oq^ 
a  constant  succession  of  '  pretty  bits,'  and  '  magni-  and,  save  where  passing  clouds  cast  their  dark,  hotel  appearing  like  a  row  of  pigeon  houses,  in  th 
ficent  bits,'  lovely  hills,  bounding  cascades,  wild  [shadows,  or  are  resting  on  Suowden's  breast,  crags  ]  valley,  without  even  the  chance  of  an  overhano-ia, 
rocks,  with  rich  tufts  of  heath  now  in  full  bloom, !  and  lofty  summits,  his  brow  over  all,  are  gleaming  'rock  to  shelter  us ;  for  they  are  all  great  rouade<i 
pink  and  white  Jlotvering  mosses,  and  numerous!  in  the  sunshine.  We  think,  at  last,  our  feat  must  [or  perpendicular  piles.  The  descent,  however,  ii 
other  wild  flowers  peeping  about  all  over  them,  I  be  nearly  accomplished.  What  vast,  deep  beds ,  a  safe  one,  no  deceptive  falling-off  places,  and  th 
— and    grand,    ever-changing    mountains.     Once  of  pale  moss  are  here  !     How  rich  and  soft,  so  in-  way  clear  before  us  as  the  Salisbury  plain  ;  thoug 

viting  to  our  weary  feet!  Gladly  we  step  down  |  let  it  lightning  and  thunder  as  it  may,  there  is  d 
upon  it,  from  the  rough,  unyielding  rock.  '  Oh,  hurrying  forward.  We  do  not  hesitate  long,  be 
my  shoes  are  filled  with  water  1' — my  stout  Eng-|with  no  small  disappointment  at  thus  summaril 
lish  shoes,  which  would  have  resisted  all  ordinary  abandoning  further  attempt  to  attain  our  intendc' 
damps.  How  is  it,  that,  on  so  steep  an  ascent,  goal,  we  reverse  our  course,  and  are  enabled  t 
these  beds  of  moss,  like  masses  of  thick  sponge, 'push  on  rapidly  enough  to  scare  from  our  path  th 
are  saturated  with  dripping  moisture  ?  It  is  bright,  sheep,  who,  as  they  scamper  to  the  pinnacles  of  th 
sunny  weather;  not  even  a  light  shower  have  we  i rocks,  some  of  them  having  fine  horns  resemblin 
had  to  day.  No;  but  see  yon  sky,  whose  blue  Imouutain  goats,  add  a  spirited  and  appropriat 
canopy  is  almost  ever  draped  with  those  white,  feature  to  the  scene.  It  rained  but  little,  just  a 
downy  tissues;  oft  as  the  wind  sways  them  to  and  |we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, — Snowde 
fro,  it  lets  fall  a  soft  fold,  which  those  lofty  peaks 'kept  the  lightning;  and  rejoiced  was  I  when 
[gently  £;ather  round  their  brows,  and  they  float  found  myself  again  in  our  pleasant  chamber;  foi 
inot  off  ajain.     The  cool  rocks  and  moss  condense  assuredly,  a  thunde 


we  turned  aside  and  crossed  one  of  the  rustic  stone 
bridges  which  spanned  a  very  pretty  cascade,  and 
venturing  through  a  private  gate,  that  we  might 
get  down  to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  we  met  an  intelli- 
gent, honest- looking  Welchman,  who  very  politely 
welcomed  us  to  pass  over  the  premises  wherever 
we  wished  to  go.  On  our  return  we  had  some 
conversation  with  him,  and  when  he  found  we 
came  from  America,  he  gazed  at  us  with  evident 
wonder.     'AH    the   way   from   America,   did    ye 

say?'     'Yes,'   replied   ,   'all   the  way   from 

America.  '  Well  but  sure  ye're  an  Englishman 
born,  though  ye  did  come  from  America.'  '  Oh 
DO,  I  am  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  native  of  the 


storm  on  bleak  rock,  on  th 


United  States,  I  was  born  in  I'hiladelphia.'    '  Well  |them,  and  thus,  as  with  perpetual  heavy  dews,  the  [top  of  a  high  mountain,  would  not  be  my  choicf 
sure,  I  would   not  have   thought   that;   why  you  [rocks  are  bathed,  the  moss  is  saturated,  and  Z/jewte  And,  the  failure  of  our  design  nitwithstanding, 


speak  the  language  so  well,  I  would  have  taken  ye 

for  an  Englishman.'  'No,'  said ,  emphatically, 

'  I  am  no  Englishman.'  The  man  looked  fixedly 
at  us  both  for  a  little  time,  as  though  it  was  a 
knotty  point,  hard  to  understand,  and  then  reiter- 
ated as  if  speaking  to  himself,  '  Yes,  yes,  I  would 
Lave  thought  him  to  be  an  Englishman.'   *    *    * 

"  This  Oapel  Curig  hotel  throws  that  at  Llan- 
gollen quite  into  the  shade,  attractive  as  we  thought 
the  latter.  Yet  it  was  not  that  Llangollen  had 
claims  to  much  elegance,  being  quite  unpretending; 
nor  is  it  calculated,  or  designed,  I  imagine,  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  intending  to  remain 
long;  but  it  is  unusually  attractive,  lor  a  village 
hotel,  being  very  clean,  and  well  kept  by  a  very 
kind  and  lady-like  hostess,  and  though  on  the 
street  of  a  village,  has  a  situation  amid  fine  scenery 
seldom  surpassed.  Here  there  is  no  town,  no 
street  in  front  of  our  sweet  parlor,  where  I  am 
writing,  seated  in  a  low,  cushioned  window-seat ; 
this  parlor  also  faces  a  hanging  garden  descend- 
ing to  the  river,  with  mountains  rising  directly 
from  the  opposite  side  ;  but  it  is  in  the  back,  though 
most  pleasant  part  of  the  hotel.  Walk  out  into 
the  garden  and  look  up  the  winding  stream,  and 


issue  the  sparkling  rivulets  that  go  bounding  and  ifelt  ourselves  richly  rewarded  by  the  sublime  seen' 
laughing  down  the  mountain's  sides,  to  the  beau- 1  we  had  witnessed.  ' 

tiful  hills  at  their  feet,  and  the  ever  thirsty  soil  I  (To  becontinned.)  I 

drinks  them, '  making  it  all  one  emerald.'    Quickly  |  *~* ' 

we  step  back  from  the  soft  but  deceiving  moss  to  Such  co?isci€7itious  Convictions  of  Dutij  as  sha. 
the  truer  but  unpromising  rock,  with  thoroughly-  ccw^ro/  the  Heart  and  Life. — Unborn  ages  an 
wetted  feet.  Never  mind  ;  they  will  probably  have  I  visions  of  glory  crowd  upon  my  soul,  the  realiza 
many  another  bath  in  these  dripping  dews  before  Ition  of  all  which,  however,  is  in  the  hands  ani 
they  are  dry  again;  for  no  intention  have  we  offgood  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  but,  under  hi 
stopping  short  of  the  very  top  of  the  rugged  crown,  [divine  blessing,  it  will  be  dependent  on  the  cha' 
which  so  oft  from  our  drawing-room  windows  we  jracter  and  the  virtues  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  poe' 
have  seen  enwrapped  in  clouds.     'We  are  nowlterity. 

very  near  the  top,'  says  your  correspondent.  '  Thou  If  classical  history  has  been  found  to  be,  is  non' 
hast  made  that  remark  several  times  before,'  is  the  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  concomitant  of  fre 
curt  reply.  '  But  look  !  we  can  see  it  is  very  little  institutions,  and  of  popular  eloquence,  what  a  fieli 
beyond  that  rock.'  We  climb  the  rock,  and  back|is  opening  to  us  for  another  Herodotus,  anothe 
falls  the  rugged  crown  !  How  deceptive  are  moun-  jThucydides,  and  another  Livyl  And  let  me  saj 
tain  tops!  From  here  our  progress  is  inevitably  [Gentlemen,  that  if  we,  and  our  posterity,  shall  b 
downward  for  a  little  space,  then  we  come  to  a'true  to  the  christian  religion,  if  we  and  they  sha! 
short  but  steep  ascent,  from  the  summit  of  which  [live  always  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respec 
we  could  probably  judge  better  what  we  have  yet  |  his  commandments,  if  we,  and  they,  shall  niaintai; 
before  us;  it  is  evident,  however,  there  will  either  I  just,  moral  sentiments,  and  such  conscientious  con 
be  a  descent  into  some  little  valley,  such  as  we  j  victionsof  duty  as  shall  control  the  heart  and  life 
have  already  several  times  crossed,,  or  perhaps ;  we  may  have  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  for 
quite  a  long,  rough  level,  before  we  can  again  as- 1  tunes  of  our  country;  and  if  wc  maintain  thos' 
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:stitutionsof  government  and  that  political  union, 
tceeding  all  praise  as  much  as  it  exceeds  all 
jrmer  examples  of  political  associations,  we  may 

I  sure  of  one  thing,  that,  while  our  country  fur 
3hes  materials  for  a  thousand  masters  of  the  Ilis 
ric  Art,  it  will  afford  no  topic  for  a  Gibbon.     It 

II  have  no  Decline  and  Fall.  It  will  go  on  pros- 
ring  and  to  prosper.  But,  if  we  and  our  ■_ 
rity  reject  religious  instruction  and  authority, 
olate  the  rules  of  eternal  justice,  trifle  with  the 
ijunctions  of  morality,  and  recklessly  destroy  the 
flitical  constitution  which  holds  us  together,  no 
ijan  can  tell  how  sudden  a  catastrophe  may  ovcr- 
^lelm  us,  that  shall  bury  all  our  glory  in  profound 
ijscurity.  Should  that  catastrophe  happen,  let  it 
Ive  no  history.  Let  the  horrible  narrative  never 
l!  written.  Let  its  fate  be  like  that  of  the  1 
Ijoks  of  Livy,  which  no  human  eye  shall  ever 
ifad,  or  the  missing  Pleiad,  of  which  no  man  can 
[jsr  know  more,  than  that  it  is  lost,  and  lost  for 
fer. — From  the  Address  before  the  New  York 
kstorical  Society,  1852,  by  Daniel  Wekter. 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

I  For  the  Children. 

IChildren,  do  you  pray  ?  In  order  to  pray,  it  is 
[t  needful  that  you  should  take  that  position  you 
■  often  see  in  pictures,  and  kneel  down ;  but  you 
3)]  turn  your  minds  inward  to  your  Heavenly 
bther,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  good  Spirit,  ear- 
litly  thi?dc  a  prayer  that  He  will  hear  and  accept. 
flk  Him  to  make  you  good  and  obedient,  kind 
i|J  obliging,  or  just  what  he  would  have  you  to 
3;  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son,  who  died  for  us 
ij,  that  we  might  be  saved. 
I  "Be  thankful  in  your  little  hearts, 

j  And  whisper  in  His  ear  ; 

Ask  His  forgiveness  and  Uis  love. 
And  He  will  surely  hear." 
j[f  little  children,  in  these  days,  try  to  come  to 
>ist  in  their  minds,  doubtless  He  will  take  them 


breath,  "  you  cannot  cure  me,"  and  desiring  to  go 
"  where  there  is  no  more  pain;"  and  I  doubt  not 
she  is  forever  safe  in  the  arms  of  the  dear  Saviour 
who  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Strive,  then,  my  dear  little  friends,  to  be  pre- 
pared, should  you  be  "  early  called,"  to  join  that 
vast  company  of  white-robed  children  that  sur- 
round the  thone  of  the  heavenly  city. 

Oftener  than  the  returning  morning,  turn  your 
minds  to  our  great  Creator ;  and  though,  like  the 
little  boy  mentioned  in  "The  Friend"  some  time 
since,  no  words  may  be  spoken,  doubtless  it  will  be 
heard ;  for 

"  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 
The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  uear." 

MutttgoniGrij, 
"  Or  if  'tis  e'er  denied  thee 
In  solitude  to  pr.ay, 
Should  holy  thoughts  come  o'er  thee, 

And  friends  are  round  thy  way, 
E'en  then  the  silent  breathing, 

Of  thy  spirit  raised  above, 
Will  reach  his  throne  of  glory, 
Who  is  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Love." 
Ohio,  2nd  month  list,  1863. 


^  Slave  Trade.— A  letter  writer  who  dates  from, 
Khartoum,  on  the  White  Nile,  says  that  the  legi- 
timate trade  of  that  place  has  given  way  to  traffic 
in  slaves  and  ivory.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
the  former  is  this:  The  merchant  in  Khar- 
toum sends  a  large  party  of  armed  men  in 
vessels,  who  attack  a  prosperous  village, 
kill  or  drive  away  the  men,  and  capture  the 
women  and  children.  The  ivory  is  obtained 
by  an  equally  respectable,  but  more  elaborate 
method.  At  the  same  time  the  slaves  are  taken, 
as  above  stated,  large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
caught ;  they  furnish  the  merchants  capital.  lie 
sends  them  under  conduct  of  his  armed  force,  into 
ijthe  arms  of  His  love,  and  bless  tbem,  as  Ho  j  the  interior,  among  tribes  rich  in  ivory.  If  a  tribe 
cmerly  did,  when  he  lived  on  the  earth,  as  we) happens  to  be  too  weak  to  defend  itself,  its  ivory  is 
(d  in  the  Bible. — Markx.  13,  14, 15, 16.  Every  |stoien  at  once.  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  success- 
lijd  ought  to  read  that  beautiful  account,  and  I  fully  resist  the  theft,  the  property  is  procured  by 
itoit  it  to  memory,  when  old  enough.  bartering  the  cattle  for  it.     When  all  the  traders' 

t  was  once  my  privilege  to  live  with  a  dear  .cattle  are  gone,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  he  leagues 
ije  girl,  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  convinced  {  himself  with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  r 
nit  is  possible  for  even  young  children  to  live  in  last  customers  of  the  cattle  he  has  sold  them. 
itate  of  watchfulness  and  prayer.  For  many  I  With  his  stock  thus  replenished,  he  pays  his  allies, 
Diths  she  was  a  great  sufferer,  but  bore  her  af-jand  buys  more  ivory.  Having  a  second  time  ex 
liions  with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  Circum- j hautted  his  stock,  he  makes  a  new  alliance,  and 
p';t  in  behaviour  and  conversation,  she  was  a  j  steals  back  the  cattle.  When  a  sufficient  cargo 
i);ht  example  to  us  all,  so  that  her  older  friends  j  has  been  procured,  the  expedition  returns. — Pres- 
tn  folt  rebuked  and  instructed  by  her  remarks  bijterian. 

X  example,  so  far  beyond  her  years.     One  night,  ""^ 

,lr  we  had  retired  to  bed,  and  were  talking  to-        The  Seven  Cities  of  Asia. — The  following  is  an 

per,  she  said  to  me,  "  Cousin,  dost  thou  pray  V  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Seven  Cities, 

bi  quickly  added,  very  deliberately,  and   in  the  I  showing   how   accurately  the   threatenings  in  the 

BlJttst  tone  of  voice,  "I  pray  to  my  Heavenly  i Revelations  have  been  accomplished  : 

fijber — morning — noou — and  night."     How  was  |      "  Ayasalook,   tho   modern  village  which   stands 

firuck  !  and  how  often  does  memory  recall  that  i  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ephosus,  is  a  miserable  col- 

Slmn  query  to   my  mind!     She   liked,  also,  to | lection  of  hovels,  having   neither  place  nor  name 

li^a  a  chapter  read  before  we  retired  ;  and  took  among  the  important  towns  of  Asia  Minor.     The 

ijh  delight  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  other  good  |  fate  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches  has  been 

rijs,  having  pretty  much  taught  herself  to  read  I  peculiarly  melancholy.     Smyrna  has  risen  in  mo- 

^ijahe  had  attained  her  fourth  year.     One  day, idem   times  to  be  an  important  seaport  town,  and 

B(j]g  a  little  boy,  near  her  own  age,  who  was  often  |  has  indeed   throughout  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 

',.ling  in  the  streets,  she  feared  "  he  never  thought '  and  perhaps  it  might  be  said  for  twenty-five  hun- 

is  Heavenly  Father,"  and  wished  she  couldjdrcd  years,  preserved  a  certain  importance  in  the 

to  him  about  it.     Let  every  child,  who  reads !  Eastern  world.     Pergomos  and  Thyatira  are  small 

consider  which  he  or  she  most  resembles,  the 'inland  cities,  of  no  importance  in  the  world  ;  and 

'ing  little  girl,  or  the  little  boy,  who  showed  by  I  although  inhabited  by  people  who  go  to  make  up 

onduct,  that  he  seldom  thought  of  his  Father  the  number  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  and  pay  his 

I'e;  and  which  course,  suppose  ye,  will  afford '  taxes,   are  never   heard  of   in   modern    history — 

htmost  peace  of  mind?  scarcely  indeed  in  modern  travel.     Laodicea  is  a 

■re   many  months,  her  life  of  prayer  was  ex-  wild  waste  of  ruin,  inhabitated  only  by  the  wolf, 

b|iged  for  one  of  praise,  saying,  with  her  latest  I  the  stork  and  the  vtdture.     PhUadelphia,  like  Per- 


gamos,  is  a  filthy  Turkish  town,  noted  in  modem 
times  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the 
total  absence  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  brawls  and  bloodshed.  Sardis  lies  bu- 
ried on  the  banks  of  the  golden  Pactolus.  In  a  moon- 
light night  tho  two  lonesome  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Cybele  stand  ghostly  on  the  plain,  sole  relics  of 
the  ancient  idolatry ;  but  of  the  few  that  remained 
faithful,  with  unstained  garments,  in  Sardis,  there 
remains  no  memorial  on  earth,  save  only  that  ever 
present  promise,  by  virtue  of  which  they  shall  walk 
in  white  robes." 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  This 
injunction  of  the  apostle  embraces  much,  and,  if 
followed,  would  relieve  us  from  the  bondage  im- 
posed by  the  prince  of  this  world,  who  ruleth  in 
the  hearts  of  disobedient  sons  and  daughters;  but, 
if  embraced,  would  restrain  us  from  imitating  any 
of  the  fashions,  customs,  and  vanities  of  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness;  for  if  the  love  of  tho 
Father  dwelleth  in  us,  we  shall  not  love  the  world, 
neither  be  actuated  in  any  of  our  movements  to 
copy  after  its  degenerate  maxims  and  practices ; 
there  will  be  a  freedom  in  all  our  steppings,  such 
as  the  Truth  gives,  and  manifest  will  it  be,  our 
yoke  is  not  like  unto  those  who  are  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  that  which  leads  into  great  sim- 
plicity and  moderation  in  our  dress,  furniture,  and 
entertainments,  as  well  as  seasonable  hours;  thereby 
proving,  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever we  do,  we  arc  endeavouring  to  do  all  to  His 
glory,  whose  we  arc,  and  who  should  be  honored 
in  all  things ;  for  "  they  that  honor  me,  I  will 
honor,  but  they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed."  Let  us  look  at  the  subject,  and  see 
whether  our  walk  among  men  is  adorning  our  pro- 
fession, and  bringing  honor  to  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church,  or,  contrariwise,  are  we  causing  the 
Truth  to  be  evilly  spoken  of,  by  our  unfaithfulness 
to  its  circumscribing  limits.  How  like  "  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver"  is  the  Discipline,  on  the 
subject  of  moderation  and  temperance,  viz. :  "  It 
is  affectionately  recommended,  that  Friends  be 
careful  to  use  moderation  on  account  of  marriages, 
burials,  and  on  all  other  occasions ;  a  departure 
from  which  has  been  a  cause  of  stumbling  to 
many,  and  a  great  obstruction  to  a  more  full  re- 
forruation,  as  well  as  attended  with  other  evil  con- 
sequences, tending  to  obscure  that  light  which  is 
graciously  bestowed,  and  which  we  should  have 
more  abundantly,  if  greater  faithfulness  was  lived 
in  ;  lessening  that  savor  which  we  ought  ever  care- 
fully to  preserve,  agreeebly  to  the  monition  of  the 
holy  apostle  :  '  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men,  the  Lord  is  at  hand.' — Phil.  iv.  5.  And,  ■ 
as  the  all-sceiug  eye  beholds  our  thoughts,  and 
views  us  in  all  our  ways  and  actions,  what  manner 
of  men  ought  we  to  be  in  all  godliness  of  life  and 
sobriety  of  deportment." — 1798.     Page  101. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England   to  the  22nd  ult.     In 
the  House  of  Gommons,  on  the  19th,  Lord  Palmerston 
troduced  a  resulutiou'making  provision  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales.     He  explained  that  the  Prince's  income  from 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  &c.,  was  £60,000  sterling,  per 
inum,  and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  this  to  £100,000, 
ith  an  additional  £10,000  for  his  consort.     The  propo- 
tion  passed  unanimously.     The  Corporation  of  London 
has  voted  £10,000  sterling,  for  a  present  to  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra. 

The  Paris  Patrie  represents  the  insurrection  as  spread- 
ing throughout  all  parts  of  Poland.     The  military  com- 
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mandeis  ia  the  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  Uohuya  had 
refused  to  send  the  reinforcements  demanded  of  them, 
considering  that  It  was  impossible  to  diminish  their 
forces.  The  insurgents  attaciied  Minchow  on  the  17th, 
and  were  repulsed  with  300  killed  and  about  the  same 
number  wounded.  The  town  of  Minchow  was  after- 
wards set  on  fire.  It  was  asserted  that  the  insurgents, 
under  Langiewier,  had  beaten  the  Russians,  and  captured 
some  cannon. 

A  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held  in  Paris  on  Polish 
afifairs,  at  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  di- 
rected to  write  a  despatch  to  Prussia,  expressing  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  France  at  the  intervention  of 
Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  There  are  said  to  be 
strong  evidences  of  French  sympathy  with  the  Poles. 
The  liberal  party  in  Prussia  are  opposed  to  the  action  of 
the  government  in  relation  to  the  outbreak  in  Poland. 
A  resolution  of  entire  neutrality  passed  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  almost  unanimously. 

Meetings,  lectures,  &c.,  in  favour  of  President  Lin- 
cola's  emancipation  policy,  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England.  At  one  held  in  London,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  act  of  the  Lord  .Mayor,  in  inviting  the 
rebel  commissioner  Mason,  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  annual  banquet,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  was  very  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. Kesolutions  applauding  the  course  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  the  slavery  question,  and  an  address  to 
be  presented  through  Adams,  the  American  Minister, 
were  adopted.  The  address  tenders  respectful  sympathy 
in  regard  to  these  measures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  have  denationalized  slavery,  and  are  in- 
tended to  destroy  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  confederate  (rebel)  government, 
has  negotiated  a  loan  of  §10,000,000  in  Paris.  The  loan 
is  at  seven  per  cent.,  exchangeable  for  cotton  at  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the 
declaration  of  peace. 

The  Bank  of  Mobile  has  remitted  to  London,  about 
$200,000  in  specie,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  until  Seventh  month  1st, 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  but  prices  were 
about  Id.  higher.     Wheat  and  flour  unchanged  in  pr 
corn  rather  lower.     The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Engli 
was  on  the  increase.     The  Bank  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  to  four  per  cent. 

tjNiTEfi  States. — Congress. — The  session  closed  at 
the  usual  period.  An  e.xira  session  of  the  Senate  was 
called  by  the  President,  chiefly,  to  enable  that  body  to 
act  upon  the  Presidential  nominations,  of  which  a  great 
number  have  been  sent  in.  All  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills  were  passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 
These,  together  with  the  other  appropriations,  amount 
to  about  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  bill,  au- 
thorizing privateering  was  passed,  and  has  received  the 
signature  of  the  President.  The  bill  to  establish  a 
branch  Mint  in  Nevada,  became  a  law,  and  also  one  to 
punish  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  Senate  bills  to  ad- 
mit Colorada  and  Nevada  into  the  United  States  as 
States,  failed,  the  House  having  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  their  consideration,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  being 
required. 

Louisiana. — Since  the  rebellion  and  the  occupation  of 
the  country,  which  has  destroyed  the  authority  of  the 
disloyal  master  over  the  slave,  the  plantations  have  been 
neglected,  cultivation  stopped,  and  thousands  of  the 
slaves  must  either  starve  or  become  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
■  ernment.  The  planters  cannot  induce  the  negroes  to 
work.  Gen.  Banks  has  been  earnestly  endeavouriug  to 
establish  some  system  of  labor,  which  shall  be  equita- 
ble to  both  parties,  and  by  which  the  slaves  arc  to  be 
paid  wages  in  return  for  their  labor.  At  the  latest 
dates,  business  was  extremely  dull  at  New  Orleans. 

Missouri. — A  bill  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery 
in  this  State  has  been  read  twice  in  the  Senate,  anc 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  bill  provides  that  all  chil- 
dren born  of  slave  mothers,  after  Seventh  month  4th 
1863,  shall  be  born  free,  all  such  children  to  be  ap. 
prenticed  to  the  owners  of  their  mothers  till  they  arriv( 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Southern  Items. — Late   Richmond   papers   state   tha 
there  had  been  a  sudden  and  large  advance  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver.     The  former  sold  at  the  ra 
dollar  for  three  of  the  confederate  currency.     Bank  notes 
command  a  premium  of  fifty  per  cent.     Provisions  are 
scarce  in  Richmond  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  army 
is  well  provided  for.     Vessels  arrive  every  few  days  from 
Europe,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  by  which 
the  army  is  kept  clothed.     The  following  are  the  prices 
of    some   articles   at   Petersburg,    Va. :    coffee,  $5 
pound;  sugar,  Sl.50;  candles,  $1.50  ;  butter,  $8  ;   beef, 
$75   per  barrel ;    peas,   $17   per   bushel.      A    Charles 
ton,  S.  C,  despatch  says,  that  the  Federal  fleet  at  For 


Royal,  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ves- 
sels, including  three  frigates  and  twenty  gunboats,  the 
g  chiefly  transports.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Jackson  Mississippian,  says  there  are  but  2,000  Union 
troops  remaining  in  Arkansas. 

The  War. — No  military  operations  of  any  moment  are 
eported  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Some  rebel  cavalry 
made  a  daring  raid  upon  Fairfax  Court  House,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Washington,  before  daylight  on  the 
■  ■  St.  Gen.  Stoughton,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  post,  and  a  number  of  private  soldiers,  were  captured 
and  carried  off  by  them.  A  large  rebel  force  commanded 
by  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Nash- 
ville, and  on  the  5th  inst.,  became  engaged  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  army  at  Spring  Hill,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Nashville.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  defeated, 
upwards  of  300  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
about  1,200  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than 
that  of  the  Federal  army.  On  the  7th,  a  detachment  of 
the  rebel  army  stationed  at  Unionsville,  ten  miles  south- 
east from  Murfreesboro,  was  attacked  and  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  200  men.  Rebel  accounts  from  Port 
Hudson  announce  the  arrival  of  seventeen  of  the  Fede- 
ral mortar-boats,  the  steamer  Mississippi,  and  the  gun- 
boat JSssex,  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  that  formidable  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  by  Gen.  Banks  for  an  attack  on 
Port  Hudson.  The  steamer  Indianola,  lately  captured 
by  the  rebels,  has  been  retaken  by  Com.  Porter.  A 
rebel  account  states  that  she  was  blown  up  before  being 
abandoned.  Nothing  new  is  reported  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  The  United  States  troops  were  suffering 
greatly  from  sickness  and  exposure.  Gen.  Rosecran 
has  gone  to  Cincinnati,  on  a  furlough,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  In  his  absence.  Gen.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
has  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  Tennessee.  The 
Editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal  fears  that  the  Federal 
forces  will  soon  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Tennes- 
see, and  that  Kentucky  will  again  be  overrun  by  the 
rebels.  A  late  letter  from  Nashville,  states  that  Rose- 
cran's  army  numbers  about  84,000  men,  viz :  50,000 
near  Murfreesboro,  and  34,000  in  other  places.  Of  these 
at  least  15,000  were  unfit  for  duty.  Gen.  Sumner  hai 
been  ordered  to  Missouri,  to  supersede  Gen.  Curtis.  Hii 
command  will  embrace  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Colorado  and  Nebraska. 

A'cip  Vor/c. — Mortality  last  week,  441,  including   1 
children  under  five  years  of  age.     The  real  estate  mi 
is   active,  and   rents   are  advancing.     But  few  m 
houses  were  built  during   the  last  year,  and  dwellings 
d  stores  are  again  in  demand.     Real  estate  is  said  to 
ve  advanced  from  15  to  20   per  cent,  since  this  time 
last  year. 

Philadelphia.— Mortahty  last  week,  284,  including  112 
children  nnder  five  years  of  age. 

The  Rebel  Cruizers. — The  steamer  Nashville  has  been 
destroyed.  She  attempted  to  run  the  blockade  at  Sa 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  but  got  aground  on  th 
beach,  when  she  was  fired  into  and  entirely  destroyed 
;  of  the  U.  S.  gunboats.  The  Sumpter  which  lay 
so  long  blockaded  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  U.  S.  gun 
boats,  finally  escaped,  and  at  the  last  advices,  was  a 
Liverpool.  The  Alabama  and  Florida  continue  their 
ravages  in  the  West  India  seas.  Another  rebel  priva- 
teer, called  the  Retribution,  has  made  several  captures. 
The  crews,  in  most  cases,  have  been  taken  off  and  the 
vessels  burned.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Retribution 
encountered  a  whaler  which  attempted  resistance.  This 
vessel  the  pirate  sunk,  with  all  on  board. 

The  Markets,  .yc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  yth  inst.  Xcrc  York. — Foreign  exchauge,  172J 
a  173j.  Specie  iu  the  New  York  banks,  $39,738,513; 
circuhition  of  the  New  York  banks,  $8,6y3,l01 ;  deposits, 
$175,342,213.  Premium  for  gold,  50  a  58  per  cent.. 
Gold  was  unsettled  during  the  preceding  week,  falling 
in  the  course  of  three  days,  from  172  to  150,  and  after- 
wards rising  to  the  above  quotations.  U.  S.  5  per  cent, 
loans,  95J;  6's,  1881,  101;  7-30  Treasury  notes,  105. 
Upland  cotton,  85;  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.38  a  $1.60; 
winter  red  western,  $1.70  a  $1.75  ;  amber  Michigan, 
$1.76  a  $1.78  ;  Rye,  $1.09  a  $1.12  ;  Barley,  $1.50  a  $1.- 
52  ;  mixed  western  corn,  92  cts.  a  94  cts. ;  prime  old 
white  corn,  $1.03  ;  oats,  73  cts.  a  75  cts.  for  Jersey,  and 
80  cts.  a  82  eta.  for  Canada.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$6.12;  extra,  $7.37  a  $8;  prime  red  wheat,  $l.C3a$l.- 
C5;  white,  $1.80  a  $1.95;  rye,  $1.00  a  $1.05;  barley, 
$1.45  ;  new  yellow  corn,  87"cts.  a  88  cts. ;  o.its,  CG  cts. 
a  67  cts.  per  32  pounds,  and  43  cts.  a  45  cts.  measured  ; 
clover  seed,  $6.50  a  $6.75.  Baltimore. — Red  wheat, 
$1.65  a  $1.68  ;  white  corn,  93  cts.  a  94  ct,s. ;  mixed,  86 
cts.  a  87  cts.  Cincinnati. — Flour,  $5.65  a  $5.75  ;  wheat, 
a$1.2U  a  $1.30. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  W.  0.  Leeds,  Ind.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  7(| 
36;  from  Sarah  T.  Harry,  Pa.,  per  J.  B.  Pusey,  $5,  | 
No.  27,  vol.  36;  from  Lydia  T.  King,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  3  I 
from  T.  Bowerman  N.  Y.,  per  J.  A.  Potter,  Si,  to  No.6; 
vol.  36  ;  from  Samuel  Hull,  lo.,  $3,  to  No.  27,  voL  37.  < 

ANNUAL  MEETING   OF    THE  CONTRIBUTORS  t' 
THE  ASYLUM.  j 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors  totl; 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  D;- 
of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  IS^j 
of  Third  month,  18G3,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  Arch  Stre 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk.  . 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

XBAE  FBAUKTORD,  (TWENTY -THIED  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA  ' 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoRTHiSd 
TON,  M.  D.  ; 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  \- 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phik , 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The   Annu.al   Meeting   of   the   Tract   Association 

Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  An 

Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth  day  evening,  the  25  ' 

nstant,  at  8  o'clock.  ' 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. , 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1863. 

NOTICE.  .    j 

An  experienced  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school.  FJ 
apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend."  i 


Died,  on  the  15lh  instant,  Isaac,  son  of  James  lui 
Elizabeth  Bowman,  in  the  niueteenth  year  of  his  age:  j 
member  of  Plymouth  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  His  health  had  bei 
for  some  time  declining,  and  he  manifested  increasiil 
thoughtfulness  as  his  bodily  infirmities  increased;  atten  | 
ing  meetings  as  they  came  in  course,  whilst  his  beal 
permitted.  On  the  evening  before  his  decease,  beinf; 
great  agony  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  he  said,  i; 
thought  he  could  not  survive  the  night.  It  being  o 
served  that  possibly  he  might  recover,  be  quickly  replie: 
"  I  do  not  wish  it,  I  would  rather  go  now,  and  be  i 
leased  from  my  sufferings  ;  I  believe  I  shall  go  happy 
On  being  reminded  there  was  nothing  but  the  blood 
the  Saviour  that  could  wash  a  way  his  pollutions,  and  th 
it  was  an  awful  thing  to  die,  he  answered,  "  I  know  thn 
have  been  too  thoughtless  and  wild,  and  I  have  no  wish  i 
live  longer,  except  that  I  might  live  a  better  life."  \- 
expressed  his  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Savioi 
and  spake  with  confidence  that  there  was  a  place  pi] 
pared  for  him  in  heaveu.  He  bore  his  sufferings  wi 
patience  to  the  end.  His  spirit  was  released  from  t 
afflicted  tabernacle,  we  reverently  trust  to  join  the  chur 
triumphant  iu  heaven.  It  is  not  by  works  of  righteoii 
ness  that  we  have  done,  but  of  His  mercy  He  sa, 
eth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  hath  shed  on  us  abundant 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.  • 

,  at  his  residence.  Spring  Creek,  Mahaska  C' 

Iowa,  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  1862,  Solom , 
Hull,  in  the  seventh-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bo 
in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. :  his  parents  were  Tiddem 
and  Anna  Hull,  members  of  the  Society  of  Fricm 
When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  alNi 
Partners  Boarding-School,  and  the  good  effects  of  t( 
christian  care  and  example  of  the  superintendents  j 
that  school,  had  a  lasting  cH"cct  throughout  the  coiii; 
of  his  life.  He  bore  a  |)ainful  illness  for  several  montl : 
often  saying  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  that  he  shor' 
not  recover,  and  desired  them  to  resign  him  to  thecil 
and  keeping  of  his  heavenly  Father,  saying,  'Thy  » 
be  done  and  not  mine."  He  quietly  breathed  his  last  , 
the  2Sth  of  the  Eighth  mouth,  1862,  and  was  buried  I 
day  following  on  his  own  farm,  his  remains  being  f ' 
lowed  by  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and  relatives,  i 
we  trust  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

,  at  Westgrovc,  Chester  Co.,  on  the  26th  of  Fi 

mouth,  1 863,  Samuel  Harvey,  in  the  S4th  year  of  his  I 
He  had  been  for  some  time  feeble,  and  the  approach  ! 
death  was  neither  unexpected  nor  unwelcome. 

WM.   H.    PILE,  PRINTER.  i 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  ^ 
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Diary  of  Samnel  Scott. 

(Continjied  from  page  218.) 

Ninth  month  24th,  1785.  This  week  I  have 
ei  almost  wholly  confined  to  my  bed.  Some 
pjication  and  access  in  inward  travail  of  spirit, 
ilirds  the  Fountain  of  holy  heavenly  help,  has 
;i  experienced,  especially  in  the  night  season  ; 
liidorablc  mercy  :  by  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
y  words  being  .spoken  in  the  day-time,  condem- 
aon  and  sorrow  have  been  frequently  attendant ; 
i  the  fruit  of  that  righteousness  which  is  sown 
sace  has  been  too  much  obstructed.  May  this 
I'jof  confinement  yet  more  fully  become  a_bed 
'  jfinement !" 

|Tenth  month  12th,  1785.  How  marvellous 
■lithe  works  of  Jehovah !      IIow  wonderful   are 

iealings  with  the  sons  of  men  !  his  'judgments 
great  deep,'  and  'righteous  altogether  ;' on 
tv  inferior  excellence  has  he  unalterably  af- 
[ji  this  inscription,  '  vanity  of  vanities,  and  vesa- 
»|of  spirit.'  From  the  days  of  my  minority, 
11  I  held  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  in  the 
gest  estimation  ;  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
<|  of  assiduity,  have  I  sought  after  its  sacred 
•vms;  the  bread  which  perishes  not;  the  waters 
Hh  never  fail :  yet,  wo  is  nic!  too  much  have  I 
l[;d  to  the  broken  cisterns  of  creaturely  conso- 
tos,  which  have  ever  proved  as  bruised  reeds, 
liercing  spears,  miserable  comforters,  and  the 
E|isements  of  a  cruel  one.  Sincerely,  inviola- 
yihave  I  been  attached  to  my  inseparable  com- 
ibu  iu  health  and  sickness ;  who,  for  more  than 
ijy  years,  has,  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
Ijiverance,  relieved  my  wants  and  ministered  to 
Bieccssities ;  yet,  with  the  most  pure  and  choice 
Hings,  Satan,  the  author  of  strife,  the  enemy  of 
ii  and  righteousness,  commixes  his  evil  seed  ; 
lib  'brings  forth  fruit  unto  death.'  Having, 
l| early  youth,  enjoyed  almost  invariably  a  good 
jtite,  the  meat  in  the  dish,  and  the  wine  in 
Iflass,  has  had  for  me  fascinating  charms ;  and 
fch  always  esteemed  by  my  fellow  men,  in  every 
( ct,  temperate,  and  even  by  some,  rather  ab- 
(ious;  and  although  in  my  latter  years  I  have 
(  peculiarly  scrupulous  and  cautious  in  respect 
I  e  quantity  of  meat  and  wine  ;  yet,  by  a  too 
•  urable  indulgence  of  my  palate,  my  own  heart 
aijmns  me:  God  is  greater,  and  who  then  among 
fiellow  mortals  shall  justify  me  1  The  voice  ot 
^ntcrnal  monitor  is  greater  than  the  witness  of 
l|     '  Let  God  therefore  be  true,  and  escrj  man 


a  liar.'  This  also  has  been  a  '  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.'  For  many  years  I  enjoyed  so  much 
pleasure  by  riding  on  horseback,  that  I  was  almost 
ready  to  say  with  the  patriarch's  wife  on  another 
occasion,  what  good  would  my  life  do  me,  if  by  any 
means  I  should  bo  deprived  of  so  pleasing  and 
salutary  an  exercise  ?  This  also  for  near  ten  years 
has  failed  ;  and  I  have  had  only  the  inferior 
pleasure  of  walking  on  foot  in  the  neighbouring 
fields,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Now, 
by  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  few  hours  which 
remain  are  likely  to  be  passed  either  in  my  bed  or 
solitary  chamber :  the  enjoyments  heretofore  pos- 
sessed also  increase  my  vexation.  From  my  youth 
upwards,  have  I  been  singularly  attached,  but  I  hope 
not  irregularly  so,  to  a  docile  and  domesticated 
spaniel :  four  of  them  have  miscarried,  not  having 
attained  the  common  age  of  those  animals  ;  the 
fifth  is  now  destined  to  death  by  reason  of  disea.se, 
and  a  danger  of  the  canine  madness.  I  am  also 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  my  poultry  court,  and 
the  fragrance  of  my  garden:  a  separation  from 
those  simple  scenes  of  delight,  less  reprovable  than 
the  allurements  of  avarice,  or  the  insolence  of  pride, 
are  also  '  vexation  of  spirit.'  Thus  bereft  of  every 
broken  cistern,  is  there  yet  remaining  for  me  any 
access  to  'the  Fountain  of  living  waters?'  Un 
supplied  with  the  husks  which  the  swine  eat,  is 
there  any  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  Father's 
house,  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare? 
My  paths  arc  obstructed  as  with  walls  of  bra.ss, 
and  my  ways  circumscribed  within  an  enclosure  of 
thorn  ;  is  there  yet  in  '  the  valley  of  Achor  a  door 
of  hope?'  Will  the  Dread  of  nations,  the  Glory 
of  men  and  angels,  be  pleased  with  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  maimed,  for  a  sacrifice;  or  accept 
the  few  remaining  hours  of  life,  too  much  of  which 
has  been  passed  in  a  servitude  to  the  law  in  the 
members  ?  Indeed,  upon  my  bed  and  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  some  glimpses  of  the  Divine 
glory,  and  of  that  mercy  and  forgiveness  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  have  seemed  at  times  transiently 
to  pass  before  me ;  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
be  proclaimed,  'the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merci 
ful  ;  forgiving  transgression  and  sin,'  and  'passing 
by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heri- 
tage :'  yet,  wo  is  me,  '  in  my  flesh  there  dwelleth 
no  good  thing;'  but  too  much  of  that  nature, 
which  'is  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  and  fallen  'short 
of  the  glory  of  God.'  In  this  hour  of  distress  and 
deepdcprivatiou,  what  language  shall  I  adopt?  what 
accents  shall  I  utter?  surely  not  those  of  absolute 
despondency,  lest  I  should  'add  drunkenness  to 
thirst;'  but  rather  may  I  unite  in  the  plaintive  de- 
termination of  the  prophet  formerly,  viz  :  '  I  will 
bewail,  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  the  vine  of  Sib- 
mah  :  I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  0  Heshbon 
and  Elealch!'  because  the  summer  fruits  and  the 
harvest  is  fallen.  May  Israel  still  be  holiness  to 
the  Lord,  and  iu  his  latter  end  may  there  be  an 
increase  !  Amen  and  amen,  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord;  the  King  of  saints  in  Zion. 

"  10th.  Went  in  a  chaise  to  the  forenoon 
meeting.  The  superior  glory  and  excellence  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  lile  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  that  of  the  minis- 


tration of  death  written  and  engraven  on  stones, 
being  in  my  silent  waiting  much  illustrated  in 
the  view  of  my  mind,  a  few  sentences  were  spoken 
relative  thereto:  those  present  were  also  reminded 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  not  only  reproves 
for  sin,  but  also  for  righteousness  and  judgment. 
I  know  not  whether  they  either  understood  or 
felt  much  of  the  things  which  were  spoken; 
but  for  the  present  a  degree  of  solemnity  seemed 
to  attend." 

"  Eleventh  month  2nd,  1785.  Being  very  sud- 
denly and  unexpectly  seized  with  so  violent  a  spasm, 
that  there  was  rather  a  prospect  of  a  suddcu 
change,  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  mercifully  fa- 
voured in  some  degree  to  look  to  Him,  from  whom 
help  Cometh;  who  is  able  to  save  and  mighty  to  de- 
liver, in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  from  death.  The 
attack  seemed  to  go  oflF  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
came  on,  being  relieved  before  noon :  nevertheless, 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  day,  I  was  almost 
ready  to  repine  at  the  prospect  of  increasing  indis- 
position and  continued  conUucmont;  and  was  very 
deficient  in  a  due  thankfulness  and  submission  of 
the  spirit  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe.  My 
bodily  sufferings  are  many,  but  they  might  have 
been  much^more  abundant.  In  the  evening,  liter- 
ally, I  entered  into  my  closet  and  shut  to  the  door; 
some  recollection  was  experienced  ;  afterwards,  1 
read  some  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  the  pro- 
phet. 

"  6th.  I  went  to  the  forenoon  meeting  iu  a 
chaise;  glorious  things  are  spoken  of  Ziou,  the 
city  of  God  ;  some  glories  peculiar  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ  were  illustrated  in  the  view  of  my  mind 
with  a  degree  of  power  and  perspicuity :  the 
meeting  was  large,  but  wholly  silent ;  a  degree  of 
solemnity  was,  I  hope,  attendant;  but  towards  the 
close,  some  appeared  too  desirous  of  breaking  it  up. 
"  9th.  In  the  week-day  meeting,  the  disconso- 
late state  was  much  before  me,  and  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  appertaining  thereto, 
were  renewed  in  my  remembrance;  but  I  was 
afraid  to  speak,  well  knowing  there  is  a  ministry 
of  the  Word  iu  silence ;  '  the  self-same  spirit,  di- 
viding to  every  man,  severally,  as  he  will.'  " 

"19th.  '  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits?'  Some  sense  of  a  life  which  is  in- 
capable of  termination,  even  the  life  of  the  Sou  of 
God,  who  '  abideth  a  priest  continually,'  'after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,'  '  having  neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life,'  has  attended:  'the  fru  ts 
of  righteousness  (were  also  measurably)  sown  iu 
peace.'  1  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  readintr 
Sacred  Biography,  by  Dr.  Hunter ;  a  work  which 
may  be  deservedly  ranked  with  the  first  produc- 
tions of  the  present  age,  in  respect  to  the  excellence 
of  the  composition  :  in  it,  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  patriarchs  are  delineated  with  accuracy,  and 
their  respective  allusions  to  the  coming  of  the  holy 
and  just  One,  his  humiliation  and  glory,  illuslratcd. 
These  lectures,  although  not  exhibiting  an  uncom- 
mon depth  of  .spiritual  knowledge  and  experience, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  perused  even  by  the  spiritu- 
ally minded,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  profit; 
both  with  respect  to  the  world  which  U'.'u  is,  and 
that  which  is  to  come."' 
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"Twelfth  month  3d,  1785.  In  the  evening  I 
entered  into  my  closet,  and  although  I  seemed  in- 
capable of  prayer,  I  was  so  tendered  before  Ilim, 
who  dwelt  in  the  bush,  that  I  could  in  measure 
adopt  a  language  formerly  uttered,  '  It  is  good  for 
me  to  be  here.' 

"  8th.  Pained  in  body,  and  distressed  in  soul, 
fearing  lest,  after  having  '  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  become  a  cast-away  ;'  not  keeping 
my  body  in  subjection. 

"  13th.  Dined  with  my  wife  at  Am  well,  walking 
in  the  evening  in  the  shrubberies,  I  suddenly  was 
impressed  with  a  secret  sense,  that  James  Harvey, 
Thomas  Hartley,  and  John  Fletcher,  although 
greatly  diversified  in  their  religious  sentiments 
whilst  they  were  members  of  the  militant  church, 
are  now  united  in  that  which  is  triumphant;  sing- 
ing praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  who  is 
worthy  forever  :  the  glimpse  of  light  soon  disap- 
peared, and  1  sat  in  the  solitary  chamber  of  my 
afflicted  sister,  under  distress  and  poverty  of  spirit." 

"  31.?t.  This  last  in  the  year  1785,  was  a  day 
of  trouble  and  distress;  towards  evening  I  was 
under  much  bowedne>-s  of  spirit,  by  reason  of  a 
sense  of  my  dissolution  and  unfitness  to  meet  Him, 
who  is  the  judge  both  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead ; 
and  who  hath  said,  'Behold  I  come  quickly  ;  and 
my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  accord- 
ing as  his  work  shall  be.'" 

"First  month  3d,  1786.  The  week-day  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  at  Horslydown,  and  to  me 
it  was  measurably  a  favoured  season  ;  some  open- 
ings relative  to  the  benefit  of  that  faith  which  is 
by  the  operation  of  God  were  attendant,  but  not 
expressed. 

"  4th.  Very  unexpectedly,  some  internal  per- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  presence  and  power  wore 
attendant,  and  as  I  walked  by  the  Kotherhithe 
road  and  Shad  Thames,  this  was  the  language  of 
my  spirit.  Great  grace.  Great  mercy.  '  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord'  for  his  unspeakable 
gifts,  his  unnumbered  benefits!  May  his  long 
suffering  produce  in  me  that  repentance  which  is 
never  to  be  repented  of  I  Rather  a  solid  and  pro- 
fitable sitting  was  experienced  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Horslydown,  before  the  women  Friends 
withdrew." 

"10th.  At  the  week-day  meeting  at  Horsly- 
down, some  interior  exercise  was  experienced,  and 
solemnity  in  silence;  poverty  was  my  portion,  hut 
these  expressions  being  inwardly  suggested,  they 
seemed  to  afford  a  secret  supply ;  there  is  a  '  hope 
which  entercth  into  that  witljin  the  vail;'  for  man 
liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which 
the  Lord  doth  speak. 

"  11th.  In  the  evening  I  had  some  perceptions 
of  that  in-speaking  voice,  which  saith,  '  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'  May  I  henceforth  be  en- 
abled to  walk  in  that  way  '  in  which  the  wayfar- 
ing men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err.' 

"  14th.  Some  part  of  this  week  has  been  passed 
pretty  peaceably,  but  not  free  from  blame;  unneces- 
sary speaking,  as  I  think,  having  at  times  too  much 
prevailed.  Retiring  in  the  evening,  an  inquiry 
was  suggested,  how  has  the  cross  of  Christ  been 
complied  with  in  this  respect  ?  a  constant  abiding 
under  the  same,  being  requisite  to  a  state  of  true 
discipleship,  and  consonant  both  with  the  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  langmgc  of  the  light 
within. 

"  17th.  At  the  week-day  meeting  at  Horsly- 
down, those  present  were  recommended,  by  a  .short 
testimony,  to  the  great  Prophet;  the  antitype  and 
substance  of  all  the  former  prophets  and  their 
prophecies. 

"22nd.  In  the  forenoon  mooting  at  Hartford, 
my  mind  was  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of 


Christ;  and  a  short  testimony  was  delivered  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  it  to  those  who  were  afar 
off,  '  The  outcasts  of  Israel,'  and  '  the  dispersed  of 
Judah.' 

"  24th.  After  a  day  of  distress,  retiring  in  my 
chamber,  I  was  favoured  with  some  internal 
breathings  after  Him,  who  is  'the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,'  the  life  everlasting,  the  Amen,  who 
hath  '  the  keys  of  death  and  hell.'" 


From  The  Triumphs  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 

Bell  Cock  lighthonse. 
The  Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Rock,  is  a  long,  narrow 
reef  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  some  dozen  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  land.  At  high  water  the  whole  ledge 
is  buried  out  of  sight ;  and  even  at  the  ebb  the 
highest  part  of  it  is  only  three  or  four  feet  out  of 
the  water.  In  the  days  of  old,  as  the  tradition 
goes,  one  of  the  abbots  of  Arbroath,  among  many 
good  works,  exhibited  his  piety  and  humanity  by 
placing  upon  a  float  attached  to  the  perilous  reef 
a  large  bell,  so  suspended  as  to  be  tolled  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  waves. 

"  On  a  buoy,  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung." 

Many  a  storm-tossed  mariner  heard  the  friendly 
knell  that  warned  him  of  the  nearness  of  the.  fatal 
rock,  and  changed  his  course  before  it  was  too 
late,  with  blessings  on  the  good  old  monk  who  had 
hung  up  the  bell ;  but  after  some  years,  one  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  coast  cut  it  down  in  wan- 
ton cruelty,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  suffered 
from  the  loss.  Not  long  after,  he  perished  upon 
this  very  rock,  which  a  dense  fog  shrouded  from 
sight,  and  no  bell  gave  timely  warning  of. 

"  And  even  in  his  dying  fear. 
One  dreadful  sound  did  the  rover  hear  ; 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inch  Cape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  ringiug  his  knell." 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  two  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  a  beacon  of  spars  upon  the 
rock ;  but  one  after  the  other  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  angry  waves,  and  were  hardly  set  up  before 
they  disappeared.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  that  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  took  up  the  idea  of  erecting  a  light- 
house on  this  reef,  the  most  dangerous  on  all  the 
coast.  Several  years  elapsed  before  they  got  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  undertaking,  and 
1807  arrived  before  it  was  actually  entered  upon. 

Robert  Stevenson,  to  whom  the  work  was  in- 
trusted as  engineer,  had  from  a  very  early  age 
been  employed  in  connection  with  lighthouses.  He 
went  almost  directly  from  school  to  the  ofiice  of 
Thomas  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  that 
gentleman  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  Commissioners,  became  his  assistant, 
and  afterwards  successor.  "When  only  nineteen, 
Stevenson  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little  Cumbray  ;  and 
during  the  time  he  was  engineer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  post  he  held  till  1842,  he  erected  no 
fewer  thau  forty-two  lighthouses,  and  introduced 
a  great  many  valuable  improvements  into  the 
system.  His  reputation,  however,  will  be  chiefly 
perpetuated  as  the  architect  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse. 

On  the  17th  August,  1807,  Stevenson  and  his 
men  lauded  on  the  rock,  to  the  astonishment  and 
discomposure  of  the  seals  who  had,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  in  undisturbed  posse.ssion  of  it,  and 
now  floundered  oft'  into  the  water  on  the  approach 
of  the  usurpers.  The  workmen  at  once  set  about 
preparing  the  rock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary 


pyramid  on  which  a  barrack-house  was  to 
placed  for  the  reception  of  the  workmen.  Th  I 
could  only  work  on  the  rock  for  a  few  hours  , 
spring-tide.  As  soon  as  the  flood-tide  began  i 
rise  around  them,  putting  out  the  fire  of  the  smitl, 
forge,  and  gradually  covering  the  rock,  they  h  1 
to  gather  up  their  tools  and  retreat  to  a  floati , 
barrack  moored  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  ore 
to  reach  which,  they  had  to  row  in  small  boats  ; 
the  tender,  by  which  they  were  then  conveyed  \ 
their  quarters.  The  operations  of  this  first  seas  i 
were  particularly  trying  to  the  men,  on  account  | 
their  having  to  row  backwards  and  forwards  I 
tween  the  rock  and  the  tender  at  every  tide,  whi, 
in  rough  weather  was  a  very  heavy  pull,  and  ha 
ing  often  after  that  to  work  on  the  rook  knee  de, 
in  water,  only  quitting  it  for  the  boats  when  a, 
solutely  compelled  by  the  swelling  waves.  Son; 
times  the  sea  would  be  so  fierce  for  days  togetli] 
that  no  boat  could  live  in  it,  and  the  men  ha] 
therefore,  to  remain  cooped  up  wearily  on  boBj 
the  floating  barrack. 

One  day  in  September,  when  the  engineer  ai 
thirty-one  men  were  on  the  rock,  the  tender  broj 
from  its  moorings,  and  began. to  drift  away  fr(j 
the  rock,  just  as  the  tide  was  rising.  Stevensc; 
perched  on  an  eminence  above  the  rest,  survc^ 
ing  them  at  their  labours,  was  the  first,  and  fori 
while,  the  men  being  all  intent  on  their  work,  1 1 
only  one,  who  observed  what  had  happened,  ij 
said  nothing,  but  went  to  the  highest  point  of  t! 
rock,  and  kept  an  anxious  watch  on  the  progri, 
of  the  vessel  and  the  rising  of  the  sea.  First  t 
men  on  the  lower  tier  of  the  works,  then  by  i' 
grees  those  above  them,  struck  work  on  the  Sj 
proach  of  water.  They  gathered  up  their  toi| 
and  made  towards  the  spot  where  the  boats  w, 
moored,  to  get  their  jackets  and  stockings  aj 
prepare  for  quitting  the  rock.  What  their  fe 
ings  were  when  they  found  only  a  couple  of  bo; 
there,  and  the  tender  drifting  off  with  the  other , 
tow,  may  be  conceived.  All  the  peril  of  thi, 
situation  must  have  flashed  across  their  minds  ! 
they  looked  across  the  raging  sea,  and  saw  t; 
distance  between  the  tender  and  tlierock  increasi 
every  moment,  while  all  around  them  the  wat 
rose  higher  and  higher.  In  another  hour,  t 
waves  would  be  rolling  twelve  feet  and  mc 
above  the  crag  on  which  they  stood,  and  all  ho 
of  the  tender  being  able  to  work  around  to  the, 
was  being  quickly  dissipated.  They  watched  t 
fleeting  vessel  and  the  rising  tide,  and  their  hea , 
sank  within  them,  but  not  a  word  was  utten. 
They  stood  silently  counting  their  numbers  a| 
calculating  the  capacity  of  the  boats;  and  th 
they  turned  their  eyes  upon  their  trusted  lead' 
as  if  their  last  hope  lay  in  his  counsel.  Stevens: 
never  forgot  the  appalling  solemnity  of  the  a 
ment.  One  chance,  and  but  a  slender  one,  of  ■ 
cape  alone  occurred  to  him.  It  was  that,  str 
ping  themselves  of  their  clothes,  and  divesting  li 
two  boats,  as  much  as  possible,  of  everything  th, 
weighted  and  encumbered  them,  so  many  nj 
should  take  their  seats  in  the  boats,  while  t, 
others  hung  on  by  the  gunwales;  and  that  th, 
should  then  work  their  way,  as  best  they  cou 
towards  either  the  tender  or  the  floating  barra 
Stevenson  was  about  to  explain  this  to  his  lU' 
but  found  that  all  power  of  speech  had  left  hi 
The  anxiety  of  that  dreadful  moment  had  parchi 
his  throat,  and  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of 
mouth.  He  stooped  to  one  of  the  little  pools  at 
feet  to  moisten  his  fevered  lips  with  the  salt  wat 
Suddenly  a  shout  was  raised,  "  A  boat !  A  boat 
and  through  the  haze  a  large  pilot  boat  could  din 
be  discerned  making  towards  the  rock.  The  pi, 
had  observed  the  Smeaton  drifting  off,  and,  gue 
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I'  at  once  the  critical  position  of  the  workmen  on 
t !  rock,  had  hastened  to  their  relief. 

iNext  morning  when  the  bell  sounded  on  board 
li;  barrack  for  the  return  to  the  rock,  only  eight 
of  of  the  twenty  six  workracn,  beside  the  forcnjan 
lid  seamen,  made  their  appearance  on  deck  to 
BJjompany  their  leader.  Stevenson  saw  it  would 
[[useless  to  argue  with  them  then.  So  ho  made 
d remark,  and  proceeded  with  the  eight  willing 
Jrkmen  to  the  roek,  where  they  spent  four  hour.s 
Bwork.  On  returning  to  the  barrack,  the  eigh- 
tiin  men  who  had  remained  on  board  appeared 
otte  ashamed  of  their  cowardice  ;  and  without  a 
ifrd  being  said  to  them,  were  the  first  to  take 
tjir  places  in  the  boats  when  the  bell  rang  again 
i^he  afternoon. 

JAt  length  the  barrack  was  completed,  and  the 
ajn  were  then  relieved  from  the  toil  of  rowing 
bbkwards  and  forwards  between  the  tender  and 
)I  rock,  as  well  as  from  the  constant  sickness 
BJich  tormented  them  on  board  the  floating  bar- 
rfk.  They  were  now  able  to  prolong  their  la- 
b'lrs,  when  the  tide  permitted,  into  the  nijiht.  At 
sl:h  times  the  rock  assumed  a  singularly  pictur- 
j'ue  and  romantic  aspect — its  surface  crowded 
ph  men  in  all  variety  of  attitudes,  the  two  forges 
cd  numerous  torches  lighting  up  the  scene,  and 
t,-owing  a  lurid  gleam  across  the  waters,  and  the 
l/d  dong  of  the  anvils  mingling  with  the  dashing 
Dthe  breakers. 

jOn  the  18th  July  1808,  the  site  having  been 
pliperly  excavated,  the  first  stone  of  the  light- 
fatise  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  by 
tJ  end  of  the  season  some  five  or  sis  feet  of  build- 
iij  had  been  erected,  and  were  left  to  the  mercy 
othe  waves  till  the  ensuing  spring.  The  third 
B|tson's  operations  raised  the  masonry  to  a  height 
Dthirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  fourth  season 
siv  the  completion  of  the  tower.  On  the  first 
D,ht  in  February  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1811,) 
tf  lamp  was  lit,  and  beamed  forth  across  the 
p|ters. 

The  Bell  Kock  Tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42 
rjt  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the 
il.     The   door  is  30  feet  from  the  base,  and  the 

Ent  is  by  a  massive  bronze  ladder.  The  "  light" 
volving,  and  presents  a  white  and  red  light 
iernately,  by  means  of  shades  of  red  glass  ar- 
Wged  in  a  frame.  The  machinery  which  causes 
L'  revolution  of  the  lamp  is  also  applied  to  the 
t'ling  of  two  large  bells,  in  order  to  give  warning 
tithe  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the  rook  in  foggy 

Sather,  thus  reviving  the  traditional  practice  from 
ich  the  rock  takes  its  name. 


For  "The  Friend." 

One  of  the  apostles  says,  "  Even  hereunto  were 
called ;  for  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
Hat  we  are  to  bear  the  cro.ss  and  endure  suffering 
i  our  christian  progress,  is  plainly  inculcated  by 
:r  Saviour.  He  says,  "  If  any  man  will  come 
aer  mo,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross 
oily  and  follow  mo ;  for  whosoever  will  save  his 
1;  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
[  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it."  Everything 
tit  He  calls  for  in  the  work  of  regeneration  must 
t  sacrificed,  even  if  it  be  sufl'ering  compared  to 
li  parting  with  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye,  that 
ti  all  important  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
tit  of  grace  may  be  effected,  and  the  heart  pre- 
jred  for  the  introduction  and  setting  up  of  his 
[re  kingdom  there. 

The  countless  multitude  which  John,  in  the  vi- 
sn  of  light,  saw  surrounding  the  holy  throne,  who 
Ijd  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
tj)  blood  of  the  Lamb,  he  was  told,  had  come  out 


of  great  tribulation;  and  none  of  us  have  any 
ground  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
enter  that  glorious  everlasting  kiuj;dom  in  any  dif- 
ferent way,  and  without  partaking  of  the  measure 
of  sufFuring  which  the  Lord  assigns  or  permits  to 
effect  his  purpose  concerning  us;  all  which  will  be 
in  the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  denial  of  self. 
Whatever  he  requires  us  to  do  or  to  suffer,  he  gives 
the  will  and  the  strength  to  perform  or  to  submit 
to  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  rewards  with  his 
peace,  which  passeth  the  understanding  of  the 
natural  man. 

Many  are  captivated  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  lifo,  and  the 
work  of  salvation  is  thereby  hindered.  Others,  to 
escape  the  cross,  seek  out  what  they  may  deem  an 
easier  way  to  attain  a  religious  life  and  character 
among  men,  who  are  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of 
Satan  ;  but  we  arc  thankful  in  being  able  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  not  a  few,  who  through  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  quickening  power  of  his  spirit,  have 
taken  up  the  cross,  despised  the  shame  of  a  corrupt 
world,  and  are  now  following  their  Saviour  in  the 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  everlasting  life.  These, 
as  they  endure  reproach  and  the  afHictions  that  re- 
main to  be  filled  up  for  the  body's  sake,  and  for 
their  own  perfection,  will  receive  gifts  from  the 
Lord  to  occupy  to  his  honour;  and  persevering 
therein,  will  become  pillars  in  his  house  that  shall 
go  no  more  out. 

We  desire  the  strength  and  encouragement  of 
these  to  keep  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
minding  the  motions  and  directions  of  their  heavenly 
Leader,  that  they  may  realize  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  ancient  church  ;  "  They  shall  not  go 
out  by  haste,  nor  go  by  flight;  but  the  Lord  shall 
go  before  them,  and  the  God  of  Israel  shall  be 
their  rearward."  Thus  they  will  be  safely  led  by 
an  all-powerful  and  victorious  Leader,  who  will 
clothe  them  with  the  armour  of  light,  and  who  will 
also  be  their  defence  against  the  pursuits  of  a  cruel 
enemy.  Paul  testifies,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  while  we 
look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal."  The  experienced  J.  Thorpe, 
writing  to  a  friend,  says  : — 

"  Oh  !  how  little  do  we  comprehend  of  that  un- 
fathomable wisdom  and  goodness,  by  which  the 
discipline  exercised  over  us  is  directed,  in  order  to 
secure  our  eternal  happiness;  can  we  doubt  that 
the  lowness,  the  spiritual  poverty  and  depression, 
almost  to  despondency,  permitted  to  be  the  ex- 
perience of  many  devoted  servants  of  God,  are 
to  them  blessings  in  di.?guise?  But  perhaps,  it  is 
not  permitted  that  we  should  always  think  so;  that 
might  frustrate  the  Divine  intention  in  those  dis- 
pensations. To  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls 
to  Him  in  well-doing,  under  every  dispensation  of 
his  wisdom  and  providence,  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  Creator,  is  the  greatest  good  wo  can  do  to 
ourselves,  whatever  be  our  condition;  and  although 
trials  of  faith  and  patience  should  continue,  or  be 
often  renewed,  during  our  continuance  in  this  pro- 
bationary state ;  yet,  certainly,  when  the  conflicts 
of  mortality  are  over,  we  shall  then  see  the  inef- 
fable goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  all  his 
dispensations,  and  that  '  though  clouds  and  dark- 
ness have  been  round  about  him,  yet  righteousness 
and  judgment  arc  the  habitation  of  his  throne.' 
Was  not  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  made  perfect 
through  sufferings  ?  and  had  not  every  individual 
of  that  innumerable  multitude  which  John  saw 
clothed  in  white,  come  'out  of  great  tribulation?' 


The  way  of  the  cross  hath  ever  been  the  highway  to 
the  kingdom.  Tell  me  of  one  true  child  of  God  itt 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  or  amongst  our 
own  people,  even  the  most  distinguished,  who  have 
not  passed,  or  arc  passing  through  '  great  tribula- 
tion.' 

I  know  how  natural  it  is  to  think,  and  be  ready 
to  say,  no  doubt  the  sincere  children  of  God  have 
all  had  their  trials,  but  mine  are  very  difl'erent: 
more  likely,  I  fear,  to  unfit  me  for,  than  to  ensure, 
the  crown  of  righteousness.  I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable, that  all  have  had  these  fears,  and  these  re- 
flections. No  doubt  our  crosses  are  very  dilierent, 
but  all  wisely  adapted  to  the  station  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  the  duties  to  which  we  arc  cal- 
led, in  our  progress  through  this  vale  of  tears.  It 
is  in  my  heart  to  say  to  thee,  my  dear  friend,  be 
not  afraid  ;  the  time  is  near  when  the  crown  of 
righteousness  will  be  given  thee,  and  thy  everlasting 
lot  will  be  with  those,  who  '  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,'  '  for  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  thera,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters; 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Wales. 

(CoutinUL-d  froui  page  2*J-.) 

"  Llanberris .     We  left  Capel  Curig, 

for  this  little  town,  last  evening;  and  what  a  won- 
derful ride  we  had! — about  ten  miles,  altogether, 
and  much  of  the  way  through  gorges,  and  around 
the  sides  of  awful-looking  mountains.  Wo  took 
scats  on  the  top  of  the  coach  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  evenings ;  our  route  was  over  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  old  government  roads;  and  most 
highly  did  we  enjoy  the  whole  ride,  being  amid 
scenery  so  new,  and  unlike  anything  we  had  yet 
seen  in  this  island.  As  the  daylight,  at  this  season, 
continues  until  after  nine  o'clock,  from  six  o'clock 
until  nine  is  the  most  delightful  time  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  to  travel.  After  winding  along  by  the 
bank  of  the  Laudvis,  for  a  little  way,  when  about 
three  miles  from  Capel  Curig,  our  road  began  to 
ascend  one  of  the  mountains  which  stand  by  Snow- 
den,  creeping  slowly  up  its  side,  but  not  aiming 
to  cross  its  summit,  until  we  reached  the  opening 
into  one  of  those  deep  gorges,  or  "  coombs,"  as  the 
Welsh  call  them — spelled  cwms — which  divide  the 
peaks  of  this  mountain  range  ;  and,  after  descend- 
ing for  a  short  time,  we  drove  directly  into  it.  We 
were  now  in  the  famous  pass  of  Llanberris,  which 
narrow  defile  runs  for  about  three  miles  between 
almost  perpendicular  clifi's  that  tower  thousands  of 
feet  above  your  head,  and  in  some  places  appear 
absolutely  to  lean  over,  and  seem  threatening  to 
precipitate  themselves  upon  you,  and  overwhelm 
all  beneath  them  :  indeed,  in  numerous  places,  vast 
masses  of  rock,  split  off  by  the  action  of  frost  in 
their  crevices,  had  plunged  from  the  beetling  height, 
and  were  laying  close  by  the  road-side  ;  some  of 
which,  from  theirsizo,  we  judged  to  weigh  a  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Some  portion  of  the  stupendous 
heights  are  jagged  and  deeply  serrated,  while  on 
others  the  rock  is  smooth  and  bare,  and  regularly 
divided  into  rounded  faces,  looking  like  the  towers 
of  some  gigantic  castle  rearing  themselves  up  a 
thousand  Icet  from  the  foundation  to  the  top;  and 
sometimes  the  whole  mountain  appearing  like  one 
mass  of  stone.  Slate  and  porphyry  compose  these 
immense  ridges ;  and  the  water,  trickling  over  the 
strata  of  the  former,  marks  the  face  of  the  whole 
mountain  sides  with  dark  brown  or  black  streaks; 
and  there  being  scarcely  any  herbage,  or  even  moss, 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  we  thought  the  scenery, 
in  some  parts,  by  far  the  most  stupendous  exhi- 
bition of  desolation  and  dreariness  that  wc  had  ever 
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witnessed ;  the  effect  of  which  was  by  no  means 
dimiuisbcd  by  tlio  presence,  here  and  there,  of  for- 
lorn little  huts,  of  numr-  oils  miserable  low  stone- 
wall enclosures, — where  it  «  as  a  mystery  what  they 
were  designed  to  cnc'ose,  for  there  was  nowhere 
near  them  the  slightest  appearance  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life, — nor  by  the  few  poor  straggling  sheep, 
that  excited  our  commiseration  while  wearily  climb- 
ing higher  and  higher,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
valley  at  this  sunset  hour,  in  search  of  the  scanty 
herbage,  whose  greenness,  if  it  existed,  was  quite 
invisible  to  our  eyes.  These  sheep  were  apparently 
attended  by  two  or  three  lads,  who,  far  separated 
from  each  other,  were  sitting  alone  on  lofty  crags 
overlooking  the  road  ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening 
were  already  gathering  in  the  gorge,  we  wondered 
whether  the  poor  boys  would  pass  the  night  with 
their  charge  ou  the  mountain.  As  we  emerged 
from  the  pass,  the  little  lake  of  Llanberris  came 
in  view,  and  soon  we  were  among  the  white  cottages 
and  snug  gardens  of  the  men  who  work  in  the 
.slate  quarries  among  these  mountains.  The  little 
huts  above  named,  which  looked  so  forlorn  that  I 
wondered  their  tenants  should  choose  such  desolate 
homes,  are,  as  we  afterwards  understood,  also  oc- 
cupied by  the  poorer  classes  among  the  quarriers, 
that  they  may  be  near  the  scenes  of  their  labour. 

"  The  Royal  Victoria  hotel,  where  we  are  tarrying 
for  a  day  or  two,  is  a  fine  building,  beautifully 
situated  by  the  Lake  of  Llanberris,  near  the  village 
of  that  name,  the  scenery  all  round  being  fine  and 
impressive ;  but  we  are  still  among  stony  moun- 
tains. This  range  is  called  the  Switzerland  of 
Wales,  by  the  English;  and,  indeed,  the  views  we 
had  yesterday,  as  well  as  those  during  our  climb 
while  at  Capel  Curig,  with  the  exception  of  the 
absence  of  ice  and  snow,  come  very  near  to  my 
ideas  of  Alpine  scenery.  *  #  * 

"  We  took  a  very  delightful  walk,  this  morning, 
to  a  vast  slate  quarry  in  the  neighborhood,  one  ol 
the  many  which  abound  here.  The  side  of  one  of 
the  mountains  has  been  uncovered,  exposing  the 
slate  lying  in  huge  blocks  or  benches.  The  quarry 
men,  after  removing  the  earth  and  rubbish,  split 
off  the  layers  of  slate  into  portions  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  handling :  these  are  transported  to  the 
yards  below,  where  they  are  again  split  and  dressed 
for  the  market.  Slate  seems  to  be  much  used,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries,  for  various  pur- 
poses. Houses  are  built  and  fences  made  with  it, 
mantle-pieces  and  table-tops  are  manufactured 
from  it.  These  last  really  look  very  handsome, 
when  tastefully  finished,  but  resemble  fine  polished 
iron  more  than  marble.  The  proprietor  of  one  of 
these  mines  of  wealth,  has  his  whole  grounds,  an 
extent  of  seven  miles,  enclosed  by  slabs  of  blate. 
The  quarries  give  employment  to  great  numbers 
of  workmen,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  hands  being  kept  constantly  at  work ; 
and  they  yield  euoriijous  profits  to  their  owners, 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  realize  an  annual  income  of 
between  seventy  thousand  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  *  *  # 

"  *  *  *  When  we  left  Llanberris,  we  again 
took  our  seats  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  which  seems 
the  most  popular  way  of  travelling  here  ;  and  it  is 
truly  delightful,  when  passing  through  fine  scenery, 
affording  so  much  bettor  opportunity  for  enjoying 
the  views  of  it  from  all  points  ;  and  it  is  especially 
exhilarating  when  dashing  over  such  fine  roads, 
with  four  spirited  horses,  who  often  go  on  a  gallop, 
even  up  and  down  hills,  when  they  are  not  very 
steep.  We  travelled  on  what  is  called  the  great 
Uolyhead  road,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that 
we  traversed  when  coming  from  Llangollen  to  Capol 
Curig,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Llanberris. 
This  is  the  highway  which  the  Irish  parliament, 


when  about  to  be  merged  into  that  of  Great 
Britain,  stipulated  should  be  opened,  and  always 
kept  in  repair,  in  order  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  their  country  and  London.  We  now 
followed  it  to  Carnarvon ;  and  it  exceeds  any 
road  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw  for  completeness, 
and  the  perfect  state  of  repair  in  which  it  is  kept. 
From  Llangollen  to  Capel  Curig,  there  is  a  hand- 
some stone  and  mortar  wall,  about  four  feet  high, 
on  both  sides,  throughout  the  whole  distance ;  and 
there  are  men  kept  constantly  at  work  repairing 
every  inequality,  and  keeping  the  whole  smooth, 
and  free  from  any  irapedimont.  Through  the 
mountain  pass,  the  wall  is  discontinued ;  but  it 
begins  again  at  Llanberris,  and  from  there,  with 
few  short  interruptions,  it  extends  to  Carnarvon. 
The  spurs  of  the  mountain  cease  after  leaving 
the  former  place,  and  the  country  becomes  open 
and  well  cultivated.  We  stopped  at  Carnarvon, 
to  take  the  railway  train  for  Bangor.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  former  place,  we  had  a  good  view  of 
the  very  large  castle  there,  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  time  of  Edward  1st.  It  has  thir- 
teen towers,  and  altogether  is  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  any  ancient  castle  we 
have  seen.  But,  being  in  the  town,  with  neither 
tiees  nor  any  green  about  it,  it  does  not  make 
nearly  the  beautiful  appearance  that  any  of  the 
other  ruins  do  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As,  how 
ever,  we  merely  rode  quickly  by  it,  we  could  not 
form  a  very  correct  idea  of  even  its  external  ap 
pearance.  It  is  said  Edward  II.  was  born  in  one 
of  its  towers  We  were  informed  that  it  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  municipal  authorities  for  some  pur- 
poses. Just  before  reaching  Bangor,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  two  bridges  which  are  thrown  across 
the  Menai  Strait, — the  one,  the  celebrated  Tubular 
bridge,  built  for  the  railway,  by  Stephenson,  and 
the  other,  built  by  Telford.  A  tunnel,  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  length,  is  passed  through,  as  we  enter 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  crossed  the  Tubular 
bridge,  the  next  day,  to  the  island  of  Anglesea,  on 
our  way  to  Holyhead ;  but,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
admitting  light  into  it,  we  could  see  nothing  of  its 
structure  ;  it  is  too  well  known,  however,  to  need 
any  comment  from  me.  The  town  of  Bangor  is 
long  and  narrow,  lying  under  a  high  cliff.  There 
is  nothing  very  attractive  to  a  stranger  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  a  walk  through  its  principal  streets 
gave  but  little  opportunity  of  discovering  its  beau- 
ties, if  it  has  any.  From  the  top  of  the  cliff,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  fine  prospect,  taking  in  the  strait 
of  Menai,  with  its  bridges,  and  the  heavy-looking 
shaft  of  the  monument  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 
This  place  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  resort,  in  the 
summer,  of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  who  may  well 
enjoy  its  varied  scenery  in  comparison  with  their 
own  dingy-looking  city.  *  *  « 

As  I  have  been  treating  you,  particularly  of 
late,  to  so  much  that  you  may  possibly  deem  rather 
extravagant  descriptions  of  the  interesting  and 
beautiful,  perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  hear  some 
evidence  that  I  am  not  blind  to  what  we  may  meet 
with  that  is  somewhat  the  reverse  of  this  :  for  in- 
stance, the  railroad  travel  from  Bangor  to  Holy- 
head J  for,  most  of  the  way,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-eight  miles,  across  the  island  of  Anglesea,  is 
through  as  dismal  a  country  as  I  would  wish  to 
behold.  The  land  seems  very  poor,  little  green 
is  to  be  seen,  and  it  looks  desolate.  It  is  flat, 
and  covered  quite  thickly,  at  frequent  intervals, 
with  miserable-looking  low  rocks,  having  a  little  of 
some  kind  of  vegetation,  apparently  dead,  on  and 
around  them,  really  appearing  worse  than  nothing, 
giving  the  whole  surface  a  kind  of  diseased,  warty 
look.     The  few  houses  that  are  to  be  seen, — fit  ac- 


companiments for  so  dreary  a  region, — are  low  oi  i 
story  huts,  having  wretchedly- thatched  roofs,  w: 
reeds,  or  some  other  trash,  all  ragged  and  bare,  1 
many  places,  reminding  one  of  the  appearance  i 
the  bsck  of  a  dog  aifficted  with  the  mange.  \\ 
left  Holyhead, — a  cheerless,  comfortless  looki  i 
town, — in  a  steamer  for  Kingstown,  Ireland.  Tl  ■ 
steamer  was  a  fine,  large,  handsomely-built  vess  i 
having  a  large  dining-saloon,  and  being  very  coil 
plete  in  all  its  appointments,  with  the  exception  1 
the  saloon  for  the  accommodation  of  the  femjl 
passengers,  which  was  so  poor  and  cramped,- 
but  about  twelve  feet  square,— that  I  should  n] 
have  thought  of  resorting  to  it,  if  the  weather  hn 
admitted  of  our  remaining  on  deck  ;  so  that,  whi 
it  began  to  rain,  and  we  were  driven  there  fl 
shelter,  it  was  truly  a  squeeze  ;  and  though  the  sig 
of  the  clear,  green  water  was  quite  refreshin 
after  our  long  ride  over  the  dismal,  warty  plai ' 
with  its  mangy  houses,  we  were  more  than  satisfied 
when  the  trip  terminated,  and  we  were  landed  ^'■ 
Kingstown. 

(To  becontinnad.) 


Extract  from  my  Mother's  Memoranda. 

Youtb  is  the  time  to  serve  the  LonJ. 
"  Samuel  Atkinson  was  at  Beaver  Falls,  13tli  .i 
Eighth  month,  1816,  and  appointed  a  meetinw  ;' 
4  o'clock,  P.  M.  He  arose  and  began  with  tl' 
query  whether  we  felt  any  desire  to  become  tru' 
christians,  explaining  the  character  of  a  christiaii 
what  they  were  required  to  do,  &c.,  also  what  re 
ward  they  were  to  expect,  which  was  the  Father' 
love,  and  life  everlasting.  A  memorable  circutr; 
stance  occurred:  He  arose  the  second  time,  saj 
ing,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  enough  for  us  to  cod 
sider  a  little  before  we  separate — ^(is  it  any  langb, 
ing  matter  young  woman  ?  if  thou  felt  the  weigh' 
of  it,  thou  wouldst  not  consider  it  so.  It  will  b 
cause  of  sorrow,  if  ever  thou  comes  to  see  it  in 
right  light:)  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us — whic 
is  obedience,  &c.,  I 

When  I  was  introduced  to  him;  after  som' 
conversation  on  the  business  in  which  I  was  er 
gaged,  (teaching,)  he  said  it  was  a  good  emploj 
ment.  I  have  thought  of  something  to  mention  t 
thee,  said  he,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  will  do  an 
harm  to  tell  thee  before  all  these  men. 

Solomon  was  considered  a  wise  and  great  rnanl 
and  he  said,  '  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman,  fo^ 
her  price  is  far  above  rubies.' — Prov.,  xxxi.  10 
Now  I  think  we  do  not  enough  consider  what  i 
meant  by  a  virtuous  iaonian.  It  is  not  suffioien 
that  she  be  clear  of  certain  vices  so  as  to  escap 
the  censure  of  men,  nor  a  good  moralist;  bu 
she  must  conquer  all  evil  propensities,  in  order  t 
become  virtuous.  I  mention  these  things  that  thoi 
mayest  consider  them,  and  become  a  virtuous  wo 
man.  If  thou  keepest  thy  place,  thou  wilt  be  pro 
vided  for ;  He  who  provides  for  the  fatherless,  wil 
also  preserve  thee ;  so  that  thou  shalt  not  onl; 
have  enough  of  sublunary  things  for  thy  sup 
port,  but  shalt  also  be  favoured  with  the  dew  o  i 
heaven:  become  virtuous  and  thou  shalt  inherij 
life  everlasting.  I 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  employment  to  have  the 
care  of  a  school,  and  very  commendable  for  youuj 
persons  when  they  are  qualified  for  it,  and  deliglii 
in  it.  I  wish  very  much  to  encourage  youu; 
teachers.  Farewell,  thou  takest  care  of  the  lltth 
ones,  may  the  experience  of  the  little  oiics  be  takei 
care  of." 

These  remarks,  it  would  seem,  were  not  lost  oi. 
the  dear  friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  the 
words  of  the  wise  man,  above  quoted,  would  be  foi 
her  a  suitable  epitaph. 

For  many  years  she  has  been  an  inhabitant,  wi 
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r  t,  of  a  better  country,  and  another  sentence  in 
b  same  chapter  seems  now  applicable,  "  Her 
Idren  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

I  For  "  The  Friond." 

j  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
iby  errors  in  our  course  through  life,  many  of 
bjie  actions,  which,  on  retrospection,  we  most 
(ilore,  might  have  been  avoided,  had  we  been 
ra  frequent,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  irapor- 
Biee,  more  honest  in  the  duty  of  self-examination, 
^chout  this,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  true 
f-itual  progress.  At  the  same  time,  no  mere  re- 
ix  of  our  motives  or  condition  can  be  availing, 
fjle  we  allow  self-love  or  partiality  to  blind  us  to 
ii|  real  state.  These  are  very  strong  in  the  heart 
Ijnan,  and  will  be  very  apt  to  deceive  him,  unless 
I'ough  close  watchfulness,  attended  with  a  dispo- 
ion  to  be  convinced,  and  a  willingness  to  see  him- 
('  just  as  he  is,  he  make  this  candid  inspection. 
i\\  if  enabled  to  effect  this  clear  and  unflattering 
imination,  how  great  may  be  the  spiritual  bene- 
(ieceived  1  Hidden  things  are  brought  to  light, 
ii  presented  in  their  true  colours  while  thus  hon- 
sy  dealing  with  ourselves.  For  want  of  it  we 
ijr  have  been  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct  hurt- 
jto  the  cause  of  religion  abroad,  or  more  par- 
ijilarly  injurious  to  those  who  have  had  our  con- 
it  under  daily  inspection.  We  may  be  indulg- 
)  personal  reseutment  under  the  garb  of  just  in- 
ipation ;  parsimony  we  may  conceive  to  be 
ijdence,and  cunning,  wisdom;  andaloveof  change 
h  excitement  be  mistaken  for  a  holy  zeal  for  the 
nfare  of  our  fellow  men  ;  a  great  profession  of  love 
3}  and  desire  after  a  higher  faith  and  purer  doc- 
r,e,  be  tinctured  with  a  contentious  and  lofty 
['it.  Such  an  individual  believes  himself  a  living 
Jftyr  m  the  cause  of  Truth,  while  in  reality,  he  is 
i|  euduring  the  suspicion  and  suffering  his  own 
Jtaken  impulses  have  brought  upon  him.  Had 
i|but  hearkened  to  the  secret  language  to  his 
c|l,  he  might  have  heard  clearly  and  unmistak- 
■jy  the  query,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy 
I'lds." 

,'  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  con- 
il;r,"  was  a  reproach  addressed  to  some  formerly. 
V  this  not  be  so  now,  but  let  us  rather  crave 
it  the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  so  enlighten  our  un- 
standings  that  we  may  clearly  discern  the  true 
tju  the  false — may  know  "  the  voice  of  the  Shep- 

Jl  from  the  voice  of  the  stranger,"  and  not  only 
erstand  but  "  obey  and  live.'' 

Christianity  requires  simplicity  and  truth.  It 
iws  no  man  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
i|d  it  requires  great  circumspection  of  its  fol- 
jers  with  respect  to  what  they  may  utter,  be- 
l.se  it  makes  every  man  accountable  for  his  idle 
i|rds.  _^^^ 

!  Solocted  for  "Tho  Friond." 

Heroism  in  Ilnmble  Life. 
,Cho  following  interesting  narrative  occurs  in  a 
iilished  account  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  England. 
I'  The  ore  is  broken  out  by  means  of  the  pick, 
1  by  the  use  of  wedges.  Gunpowder  is  employed 
iere  the  rock  is  hard  and  the  lode  compact — tbe 
Iration  of  blasting  being  conducted  with  so  much 
|e  that  there  are  rarely  any  accidents  arising  from 
Ijs  cause.  The  use  of  the  safety-fuse  adds  much 
ethe  security  with  which  the  operations  of  rend- 
ij  the  rock  by  gunpowder  are  effected.  This  fuse 
:|an  ingeniously  constructed  heuipen  cylinder, 
Ijough  which  extends  a  continuous  train  of  coarse 
ilvder,  which  burns  slowly,  and  allows  the  men 
■I  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fragments  of 
jnes  before  the  explosion  of  the  powder  in  the 
f.e  of  the  rock  can  take  place.     On  some  oi 


sions  casualties,  however,  do  arise,  and  one  deserves 
record,  as  an  illustration  of  true  heroism  mani- 
fested by  one  in  the  humble  situation  of  a  miner. 
The  operation  of  sinking  a  vertical  shaft  is  neces- 
sarily of  that  confined  character  that  more  than 
two  men  can  rarely  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
Two  men  were  thus  employed  in  a  small  new  mine 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  and  another  at  the 
windlass  in  drawing  the  broken  rock  to  the  surface. 
Two  men  should  have  been  at  the  windlass,  but 
from  some  cause  one  was  absent.  The  men  below 
had  bored  their  hole  in  the  rock  and  charged  it 
with  gunpowder,  properly  adjusting  the  safety-fuse. 
The  youugcr  of  tbe  two  miners  had  got  into  the 
kibble  or  bucket,  by  which  they  were  to  be  drawn 
up  out  of  the  shaft.  Tbe  elder  one  set  fire  to  the 
safety  fuse,  and  tbe  signal  was  given  to  the  man  at 
tbe  surface  to  '  wind  away.'  He  raised,  by  a  great 
effort,  the  heavy  iron  bucket  and  its  living  load  a 
few  feet,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  more. 
The  fuse  was  rapidly  burning  away,  the  two  men 
were  suspended  exactly  over  the  rook  which  was 
to  be  rended,  and  tbe  death  of  both  appeared  in- 
evitable. There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
'Go,'  said  the  young  and  unmarried  man  to  his  com- 
panion, '  go  to  your  wife  and  children — they  can 
ill-afford  to  spare  you,'  and  he  sprang  from  the 
bucket,  which  being  thus  lightened,  was  speedily 
drawn  up.  The  gunpowder  almost  immediately 
exploded,  and  the  two  men  thought  their  '  com- 
rade,' as  the  miners  phrase  it, '  was  in  eternity.'  To 
their  surprise  and  joy,  however,  they  presently 
heard  his  voice,  and  he  was  shortly  drawn  to  tbe 
surface  uninjured.  On  leaping  back  into  the  shaft, 
he  felt  certain — so  he  related  his  sensations — that 
he  must  perish.  He  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  receive 
his  soul,  and  seizing  a  plank,  which  was  u.sed  for 
timbering  the  shaft,  he  threw  himself  on  his  back, 
and  placed  the  wood  upon  him.  He  heard  the 
hissing  of  the  fuse,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a  long 
time  before  the  explosion  which  was  to  exterminate 
his  existence  took  place.  At  length  it  occurred, 
and  he  lost  consciousness  for  a  few  seconds ;  but, 
upon  recovering,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  himself 
unhurt.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the  rock  had 
fallen  on  all  sides  of  him,  a  few  small  stones  only 
falling  harmlessly  on  the  plank  with  which  he  had 
covered  himself.  His  first  impulse  was,  to  fall  on 
his  knees,  and  pour  out  his  soul  in  thankfulness  to 
God,  for  his  marvellous  delivery  from  death;  his 
second,  to  announce  to  his  companions  that  he  was 
still  alive."  Surely,  we  see  here  a  mauifestation 
of  the  preserving  power  of  Him  without  whose 
notice  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground. 

Having  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ. — "If  any  man,' 
says  St.  Paul,  "  have  not  had  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  not  his." — Rom.  viii.  Now,  whatever  more  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  of  having  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
it  must  certainly  mean  this  much  at  least — a  dis 
position  and  turn  of  mind  in  some  degree  con 
foruiable  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  ti 
be  evidenced  by  a  life  and  conversation  suitable 
to  his  precepts  and  example.  "  He  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners  ;  he 
went  about  doing  good.'' — Heb.  vii.  He  was  gen- 
tle and  compassionate,  meek  and  patient,  under 
the  greatest  provocations ;  so  active,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  his  zeal,  by  a  strong  and  lively  figure, 
is  said  to  have  eaten  bim  up  ;  (John  ii.)  so  affected 
with  the  worth  of  souls  that  he  wept  over  his  bit- 
terest enemies ;  so  intent  on  his  charitable  designs 
towards  men,  that  an  opportunity  of  helping  or 
instructing  them  was  as  meat  and  drink  when  he 
was  hungry,  (John  iv.)  and  made  him  forget  wea- 
riness and  pain  ;  so  full  of  devotion  towards  God, 
that  when  the  day  had  been  wholly  consumed  in 


his  labours  of  love,  he  would  frequently  redeem 
whole  nights  for  prayer. — Luke  vi.  But  I  must 
stop.  No  pen  can  describe,  no  heart  conceive  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  God  in  tbe  flesh  ;  yet  in  all  these 
things  he  was  our  great  exemplar,  and  no  profes- 
sion or  appellation  can  benefit  us,  unless  we  are  of 
those  who  copy  closely  and  carefully  after  him. 
For  thussaith  the  beloved  apostle,  "  He  thatsaith 
he  abideth  in  him  ought  himself  so  to  walk  even 
as  he  walked.  He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and 
kecpcth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  tho 
truth  is  not  in  him." — 1  John  \\.—Julm  Nrwton. 


Information  having  been  received  that  initiatory 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  those  who  had  been  enrolled  for  military 
service,  but  were  excused  from  a  draft  on  account 
of  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms  ;  and 
also  a  law  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  colored 
persons  into  the  State,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  was  called,  and  tbe  following  Me- 
morials on  those  subjects  prepared  and  adopted,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  take  them  to  Ilarrisburg 
and  have  them  laid  before  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives ;  which  service  has  been  per- 
formed. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj 
tlie  Corainonweallh  of  Pennsylvania  : — 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
Respectfully  showeth  : 

That  a  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  im- 
poses a  pecuniary  payment  on  all  persons  who  were 
exempted  from  the  late  military  draft,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conscientious  scruple  against  bear- 
ing arms ;  a  measure  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  operate  oppressively  on  Friends,  and,  against 
which  we  feel  bound  respectfully  to  remonstrate. 

From  the  earliest  date  of  our  religious  body,  it 
has  uniformly  maintained  a  testimony  against  all 
wars  and  fightings,  believing  them  to  be  contrary 
to  the  pure  and  peaceable  religion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  who  came,  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them  ;  and  who  declared  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vants fight." 

He  drew  a  broad  and  striking  contrast  between 
the  imperfect  dispensation  of  the  law,  and  that  of 
his  blessed  gospel ;  declaring  that  though  the  for- 
mer allowed  the  retaliation  of  injuries,  "  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;"  his  command 
was,  "  Resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  And,  while  it  had  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy  ;"  He  required  his  disciples  to  love 
all — "  I  say  unto  you ;  love  your  enemies — bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  tbe  children  of 
your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  He  maketh 
bis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

We  know  of  no  course  of  reasoning  consonant 
with  the  New  Testament,  which  can  absolve  us 
from  obeying  these  plain  and  positive  precepts  of 
our  Lord  ;  or  that  can  reconcile  with  them,  the 
dreadful  business  of  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  hence, 
we  feel  religiously  restrained  from  taking  any  part 
in  military  operations. 

These  views  are  not  assumed  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  things  in  our  land ; 
or  to  secure  ourselves  from  danger  and  hardship. 
They  are  the  well  known  and  long  established 
principles  of  our  Society  ;  for  the  faithful  maiutc . 
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nance  of  which,  many  Friends,  in  years  gone  by, 
suffered  the  loss  of  liberty  and  property. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Constitution  of  our  State 
provides  that,  "  Such  as  conscientiously  scruple  to 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but 
shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  a  manifest 
inconsistency  in  exempting  persons  from  military 
duty  on  account  of  their  conscientious  scruple ;  and 
then  subjecting  them  to  a  pecuniary  infliction ;  be- 
cause they  entertain  that  scruple. 

To  compel  such  payment  would  be  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  the  inalienable  right  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  the  Constitutioo  assumes  to  allow 
and  to  guard;  and,  it  is,  moreover,  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  that  great  Charter  of  our  liberties,  as 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  The  Declaration 
of  Rights  ;"  which  says  ; 

"That  the  general,  great  and  ei«cw<iflZ principles 
of  liberty  and  free  government,  maybe  recognized, 
and  unalterably  establislied,  We  declare — Third  : 
All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences:  No  man  can,  of  right,  be 
compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place 
of  worship,  or  to  attend  any  ministry  against  his 
consent :  No  human  aitthoriir/  can,  in  any  case 
uhatevcr,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  ;  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given 
by  law  to  any  establishments  or  modes  of  worship." 
(See  Declaration  of  Rights.) 

These  are  the  noble  sentiments  which  William 
Penn  laid  down  in  framing  the  government  ot  his 
new  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  ; — they  have  since 
been  reiterated  by  successive  conventions  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  has 
ever  held  and  maintained  them. 

We  cannot  pay  any  equivalent  for  military  ser- 
vice, or  any  penalty  for  not  performing  it,  be- 
cause we  sincerely  believe  such  service  would  be 
sinful  to  us ;  and  to  pay  a  commutation  for  avoid- 
ing an  act  which  we  hold  to  be  sin,  besides  the 
guilt  it  involves,  would  imply  that  liberty  of  con- 
science is  not  our  birthright.  It  would  be  practi- 
cally avowing  that  the  x\lmighty  is  not  the  supreme 
Bulcr  of  conscience,  and  that  human  governments 
may  control  and  coerce  it; — principles,  which 
would  permit  the  penal  establishment  of  a  state 
religion,  and  justify  the  cruel  persecutions  which, 
in  ages  past,  have  sullied  and  disgraced  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity. 

We  ask  no  special  favor,  or  partial  legislation, 
in  our  behalf;  hut  equal  liberty,  as  secured  by  the 
Declaration  of  Riglits,  for  all  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  and  fighting. 

The  proposed  law  will  not  only  be  oppressive, 
but  unequal  also — because  Friends  have  always 
been  known  to  be  opposed  to  fighting,  while  great 
numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  profess  that  war  is 
proper,  and  necessary  to  human  governments;  and, 
consequently,  military  service  is  in  accordance  with 
their  views.  These  can  make  no  just  claim  to 
oblige  us  to  conform  our  consciences  to  theirs,  or 
to  fine  us  if  we  do  not  conform ;  nor  can  they  rea- 
sonably complain  if  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  they  exercise,  and  are 
excused  from  doing  what  we  religiously  believe  to 
be  wrong,  although  they  may  contend  that  it  is 
right. 

It  has  been  said  that  persons  not  Friends,  took 
the  affidavit  of  conscientious  scruple  to  avoid  the 
draft  last  Fall,  whose  previous  profession  and 
practice  showed  that  they  made  a  false  declara- 
tion ;  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  reaching  such, 
but  by  iniiicting  tlie  tiue  on  all. 

Such  a  course,  we  conceive,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  ;  and 


also  of  that  humane  and  generally  admitted  maxim  party  may,  with  equal  justice,  induce  the  attei  t 
of   enlightened  jurisprudence,  that    the   innocent  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  foreign  whites? 
shall  not  be  punished  in  order  to  reach  the  guilty,       Pennsylvania  justly  enjoys  the  high  reputata 
and  that  it  is  better  the  guilty  should  escape,  than  |0f  taking  the  initiatory  steps,  among  the  State  if 
that  the  peaceable  and  unoilending  should  suffer,    the  Union,  in  doing  justice  to  the  colored  peoj 


Should  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  determine  to  impose  the  pecuniary 
penalty,  legal  process  and  distraints  will  probably 
be  resorted  to  for  its  collection  from  Friends;  and, 
past  experience  has  shown  that  officers,  engaged 
in  this  business,  often  make  excessive  seizures,  and 
thus  waste  the  estates  of  unresisting  and  indus- 
trious citizens,  while  but  little  of  the  proceeds  finds 
its  way  into  the  public  coffers. 

It  is  in  no  disloyal  or  captious  spirit  that  we 
make  this  earnest  appeal  for  our  just  rights,  but 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  We  grateiully  ac- 
knowledge the  many  privileges  and  benefits  which, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  we  are  permitted  to 
partake  of,  under  our  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment; we  cheerfully  bear  our  proportion  of  the 
civil  burdens;  obey  all  laws  which  do  not  violate 
our  well  known  Christian  principles;  and,  by  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  demeanor,  endeavor  to 
ready  submission  to   the    constituted 


and  providing  by  law,  in  the  year  1780,  for  libei^ 
ting  them  from  slavery.  In  the  preamble  to  t'lt 
act,  we  find  the  following  sentiments,  which  e 
deem  worthy  of  especial  notice  at  the  present  tii  ; 
viz. 

"We  are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious  id 
grateful  sense  of  the  manifold  blessings  which  e 
have  undeservedly  received  from  the  hand  of  t  .t 
Being,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cd- 
eth.  Impressed  with  these  ideas  we  conceive  t  t 
it  is  our  duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  pc - 
er,  to  extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  oth's 
which  hath  been  extended  to  us.***  It  is  not  r 
us  to  enquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  e 
inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  w'e 
dittinguished  by  a  difference  of  feature  or  cc- 
plexion.  It  is  sufiicient  to  know  that  all  are  e 
work  of  an  Almighty  Hand.  We  find,  in  the  c  - 
tribution  of  the  human  species,  that  the  most  1- 
tile  as  well  as  the  most  barren  parts  ■of  the  ea  i 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  complexions  different  fra 


authority. 

The  wickedness  and  enormities  of  the  rebellion ! ours,  and  from  each  other;  from  whence  we  ay 
which  has  plunged  our  beloved  country  into  war ;  reasonably  as  well  as  religiously,  infer,  that  '3 
devastated  many  portions  of  it;  occasioned  a  fear- 1  who  placed  them  in  their  various  situations,  h:i 
ful  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  filled  so  many  homes  {extended  equally  his  care  and  protection  to  1, 
and  hearts  with  sorrow  and  mourning  ;  are  utterly  and  that  it  becometh  not  us  to  counteract  hism- 
abhorrent  to  our  feelings  as  Christians,  and  aS|Cies.  We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted} 
citizens;  and  it  is  our  fervent  desire  that  it  may  i us,  that  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  add  one  mo 
please  the  great  Arbiter  of  nations,  in  his  wisdom  Utep  to  universal  civilization  by  removing,  as  mm 
and  mercy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  to  stop  ias  possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  livedi 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  once  more  establish !  undeserved  bondage." 
peace  and  order  throughout  our  aftiicted  land.         I     "  Weaned,  by  a  long  course  of  experience  hix 

The  awful  calamities  which  are  pressing  upon 'those  narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  hi 
us,  are  a  loud  call  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  I  imbibed,  we  find  our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindnj 
Almighty,  in  sincere  repentance;  and  "to  break  and  benevolence  toward  men  of  different  con- 
off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  itions  and  nations;  and  we  conceive  ourselves t 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor  ;"  if  happily  it  may  be  {this  particular  period  extraordinarily  called  upc, 
the  means,  through  His  forbearance,  of  averting  jby  the  blessings  we  have  received,  to  manifest  ts 
yet  heavier  judgments,  and  of  restoring  tranquil-  [sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  a  substr- 
lity  to  the  nation.  tial  proof  of  our    gratitude."     (Dallas'  Laws  f 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  Meeting  Pennsylvania,  1797,  volume  1st,  page  838  9.) 
of  the  Representatives  aforesaid,  held  in  Phila-  We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
delphia,  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1863. 


CuARLES  Evans,  CMcfor  the  Day. 

To  the  Senate  a7id  House  of  Rejjresentativcs  0) 
the  Commonwealth  of  Fennsylvania  : 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
respectfully  represents — 

That  we  have  noticed  with  sorrow  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  punish 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  any  colored  person  coming 
into  the  State,  and  also  any  white  person  who 
shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  State 
any  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  even  if  for  the  purpose 


these  liberal  and  Christian  declarations  of  o- 
forefathers.  The  contrast  between  them  and  ti 
bill  in  question,  is  too  striking  to  need  any  illust- 
tion  or  comment.  The  bill  is  also  at  variance  w  i 
the  first  section  of  "  The  Declaration  of  Right ' 
adopted  in  the  State  conventions  of  1790,  a] 
1838;  which  says — "All  men  are  born  equaf 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inlient 
and  indefeasible  rights;  among  which  are  those f 
enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  of  acqu- 
ing  possessing  and  protecting  property  and  rcpu  ■ 
tion  ;  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness." 

From  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1780  to  t) 
present  period,  the  legislation  of  our  State,  in  :• 
gard  to  the  colored  race,  has  generally  been  markl 
by  liberality  and  justice.     With  the  exception  f 


of  liberating  him. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  upon  no  principle"of  jihe  right  to  vote,  we  believe  no  invidious  distil 
just  constiuetion  can  either  of  the  above  acts  be! tion  between  them  and  the  whites  now  operates < 
regarded  as  a  misdemeanor  or  offence,  and  that 'our  laws,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that  the  wisdci 
the  whole  bill  must  be  considered  greatly  deroga-  and  justice  of  the  legislature  will  preserve  tJ 
tory  to  the  enlightened  views  which  have  long  dis-  character  of  Pennsylvania  from  being  sullied  1 
tinguished  the  people  of  our  State.  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

If  it  is  correct  and  constitutional  legislation  to  To  enact  such  a  law  would  be  a  retrogade  mo\- 
exclude  persons  from  the  State,  on  account  of  ment ;  offensive  to  the  progressive  civilization  of  t J 
complexion,  how  are  the  shades  of  color  to  bo  de-  age,  to  the  liberal  principles  of  Christian  philo- 
fined;  and  will  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  prohi-  throphy,  and  be  receding  towards  the  bigotry  a  I 
bit  the  swarthy  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  the  | prejudices  of  the  dark  periods  of  ignorance  ai 
Asiatics,  and   the  Indians,  from  entering  our  bor- |cruelty. 

ders,  as  it  is  negroes  or  mulattoes  ;  or  may  not  a  1     If  we  bring  the  provisions  of  the  bill   home  ♦ 
period  arrive  when  the  ascendency  of  a  political! ourselves,  and  view  them  as  depriving  U9  of  ts 
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oerty  fieely  granted  to  others;  exposing  us  to 
'any  hardships  and  privations,  and  thwarting  our 
jlorts  to  promote  our  happiness  or  to  improve  our 
.judition,  we  shall  readily  perceive  how  onerous 
jnd  oppressive  such  a  law  would  be,  and  how  con- 
i-ary   its    enforcement    to    the    Divine    precept, 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
lOU,  do  ye  also  even  so  unto  them." 

When  we  consider  that  it  would  prohibit  persons 
'•om  visiting  their  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  in 
ckness  or  other  aiHiction,  and  from  paying  the 
:ist  offices  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  dead,  how 
jpposed  do  its  provisions  appear  to  the  common 
ictates  of  humanity,  even  as  exhibited  among  those 
/ho  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Christian 
ivilization. 

In  looking  at  the  condition  of  our  colored  popu- 
itioD,  we  see  nothing  to  induce  such  enactment, 
lelatively  with  the  whites,  they  are  diminishing 
nstead  of  increasing;  and  they  are  generally  a 
seful  class. 

]5y  the  census  of  1850,  it  appears  the  colored 
ooplo  in  Pennsylvania  were  then  in  the  propor- 
ion  of  one  to  about  43  whites ;  while  by  that  of 
860,  they  number  only  one  to  51.8.  In  the  de- 
ennial  period  from  1840  to  1850,  the  blacks  in- 
reased  about  12.6  per  cent.,  while  from  1850  to 
860,  they  increased  only  5.12  per  cent.,  and  the 
whites  increased  in  the  same  period  26.20  per 
ent. ;  thus  showing  a  very  considerable  decrease 
if  colored  people  as  compared  with  white  citi- 
ens. 

It  is  often  said,  doubtless  without  examination, 
hat  the  colored  people  are  a  thriftless  race  and 
lurdensome  to  the  community,  whom  interest 
mould  lead  us  to  keep  from  among  us.  But 
hese  assumptions  are  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
iV.  general  inquiry  made  some  years  ago  into  the 
iharacter  and  condition  of  those  in  Philadelphia, 
bowed  that,  allowing  for  the  disadvantages  and 
ibstructions  under  which  they  labor  in  consequence 
if  the  prt-judices  against  them,  they  manifest  much 
ndustry,  economy  and  intelligence.  Many  have 
icquircd  considerable  property — they  have  numer- 
lus  well  supported  beneficial  and  charitable  asso- 
liations  ;  and  pay  an  amount  of  taxes  which  more 
ban  defrays  the  charge  to  the  public  funds  for  the 
naintenance  of  their  destitute.  The  statistics  of 
Time  also  evince  that  the  proportion  of  them  con- 
victed, is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  whites. 

The  Almighty  Being  who  "  made  of  one  blood 
ill  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
:arth,"  is  no  respecter  of  pc-rsons.  His  fatherly 
egard  and  compassion  are  not  swayed  by  color  or 
eatures,  or  the  varying  opinions  of  men.  He  de- 
lares  that  "  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
he  sighing  of  the  needy,  He  will  arise,  and  set 
lim  in  safety  from  him  that  pufFtth  at  him."  It 
s  only  by  His  blessing  and  favor  that  our  country 
lan  prosper;  and  He  cannot  view  with  approbation, 
Deasures  which  oppress  and  injure  any  part  of  his 
ational  creation. 

The  colored  people  are  our  brethren ;  children 
if  the  same  gracious  and  benevolent  Parent;  ob- 
ects,  equally  with  ourselves,  of  the  great  salvation 
?hich  was  purchased  for  us  by  the  Saviour's  blood; 
ind  we  earnestly  desire  that  Divine  Wisdom  may 
!0  influence  the  hearts  of  the  Legislature,  that 
hey  may  discountenance  a  proceeding  which 
sould  be  detrimental  to  the  dearest  rights  and 
nterests  of  this  long  afflicted  race ;  and  which,  if 
ipplicd  to  ourselves,  would  be  indignantly  rejected 
IS  cruel  and  tyrannical. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  meeting 
if  the   Representatives    aforesaid,   held   in  Phila- 
lelphia,  the  7th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1863. 
Charles  Evans,  Clerk Jor  the  Day. 


Cornwall  Tin  Mining. 

The  Cornish  miners  are  remarkable  for  perse- 
verance and  a  heroic  defiance  of  danger  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  toilsome  and  perilous  calling.  The 
tin  mines — that  is,  such  as  are  worked  upon  tlie 
lodes  occurring  in  the  rocks — are  frequently  pro- 
secuted under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.  Near 
the  Land's  End,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  nume- 
rous tin-lodes  are  seen  cropping  out  in  the  preci- 
pitous cliffs  of  the  noble  head  lands  which  front 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  the  miner 
has  followed,  and  on  and  onward,  under  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  pursues  his  prize.  The 
heavy  breakers  which  lash  the  rocky  shore,  roll  to 
and  fro  the  huge  granite  boulders  at  the  base  of 
the  clifls  ;  and  the  miner,  in  his  dark  level  below, 
works  on  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle  stuck 
in  a  lump  of  clay,  unconcerned,  amidst  a  thunder 
rolling  above  him,  at  which  we  might  think  the 
stoutest  heart  would  tremble.  The  veins  in  this 
district  spread  through  the  rocks  in  all  directions; 
and  these  have  been  followed  upward  through  the 
rock  by  the  miner,  until  his  sharp-pointed  pick  has 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  very  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  oozing  through  of  salt  water  gives 
the  miner  warning  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  coolly 
goes  to  work  and  stops  the  hole  which  he  has 
made,  with  some  clay  and  oakum. 

In  some  rocks  which  are  left  bare  at  low  water, 
near  Penzance,  a  multitude  of  small  veins  of  tin 
ore  had  been  discovered.  Upon  these  a  few  per- 
sons began  to  work,  but  without  much  success. 
About  half  a  century  since,  a  man  named  Thomas 
Curtis,  a  miner  of  Breage  near  Ilelston,  deter- 
mined on  renewing  the  attempt  to  work  in  these 
lodes.  The  distance  of  the  shoal  of  rocks  from  the 
neighbouring  beach,  at  high  water,  is  about  700 
feet,  and  this,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  beach,  is  not  materially  lessened  at  low  water. 
The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered  about  ten  months 
in  the  year,  and  at  spring-tides  the  depth  of  water 
on  it  is  nineteen  feet.  The  prevailing  winds  occa- 
sion a  great  surf  here  oven  in  the  summer,  and  in 
the  winter  the  sea  bursts  over  it  with  unrcstrain- 
able  violence. 

Such  were  the  difiiculties  which  a  working  miner 
proposed  to  overcome.  As  the  work  could  only 
be  prosecuted  during  the  time  that  the  rock  was 
above  the  sea,  the  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 
He  had  to  form  an  excavation,  and  after  each  tide 
to  empty  it  of  water,  before  he  could  resume  his 
work.  Eventually  a  frame-work  of  boards  was 
fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  this  frame- 
work being  cemented  with  pitch  and  oakum  until 
it  was  water-tight,  was  carried  up  to  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  highest  spring-tides.  To  support 
this  boarded  turret, — which  was  twenty  feet  high 
above  the  rock,  and  two  feet  one  inch  square, — 
against  the  violence  of  the  surge,  eight  stout  bars 
of  iron  wore  applied  in  an  inclined  direction  to  its 
sides,  four  of  them  below  and  four  of  an  extraor- 
dinary length  and  thickness  above.  A  platform 
was  formed  around  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  on 
this  was  placed  a  windlass,  to  be  worked  by  four 
men.  Thus  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ocean  did 
the  miners  descend  to  their  labours.  As  they  sunk 
the  shaft,  they  encountered  a  new  difficulty.  The 
waters  came  in  upon  them  through  the  fissures  in 
the  rocks  beneath  their  wooden  protection,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  were  so  broken  that  it  became 
necessary  to  support  them  with  timber  bracings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  for  several  years,  the 
winter  was  a  period  of  inaction.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  projector  of  this  bold  invasion  of  the  earth 
hidden  beneath  the  mighty  ocean,  was  rewarded 
for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  the  mine  proving 
a  very  productive  one.     As  the  prosperity  of  the 


mine  increased,  a  steam  engine  was  erected  on  tho 
main  land,  and  a  wooden  bridge  constructed,  which 
communieated  with  the  shaft  on  the  rock,  along 
which  the  miners  went  to  their  labour,  and  the  ore 
drawn  from  the  mine  was  taken  to  the  shore.  This 
mine  was  called  the  vlterry,  and  in  a  few  years 
ore  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  was  raised  from  it. 
Eventually  an  American  vessel  broke  loose  during  a 
storm,  from  a  neighbouring  anchorage,  and  strik- 
ing against  the  stage,  demolished  the  machinery ; 
thus  suddenly  putting  an  end  to  an  enterprize  re- 
markable in  even  the  annals  of  Cornish  mining. — 
Excelsior,  or  Helps  to  Progress. 

Pleasing  manners  will  attract  popular  regard, 
and  worldly  motives  will  produce  popular  actions  ; 
but  genuine  virtues  proceed  only  from  christian 
principles.  The  one  is  efflorescence,  the  other  ia 
fruit. 


THi:     FRIEND. 


IRD  MONTH  21,  1863. 


We  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
an  imperative  obligation  rests  upon  the  white  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  to  do  what  they  can  towards 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor  blacks,  who,  having 
passed  all  their  lives  in  slavery,  have,  since  the 
war  began,  been  set  free,  or  escaped  from  their 
former  masters.  Having  never  received  other  re- 
ward for  their  labour  than  the  coarse  food  required 
to  sustain  their  strength,  and  the  miserable  cloth- 
ing sparingly  dispensed  to  them,  they  have  been 
turned  adrift,  destitute  of  every  thing  but  their  gene- 
ral ignorance  and  their  thriftless  habits,  to  obtain  a 
living  as  best  they  can. 

The  government  has  had  thousands  of  these 
refugees,  or  contrabands — as  they  are  commonly 
called — men,  women  and  children,  collected  at 
different  points  where  shelter  of  any  kind  could  be 
furnished,  and  granted  them  rations  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  hunger;  and  the  bounty  of  individuals 
in  the  free  States  has  supplied  them  liberally  with 
clothing ;  but  no  system  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  or  carried  out  for  investigating  their  wants 
and  capabilities;  distributing  them  where  they  could 
procure  remunerating  employment;  and  preventing 
them  from  sinking  into  the  listless  idleness  and 
squalid  wretchedness,  which  their  previous  mode 
of  life,  and  their  sudden  change  of  condition  are 
so  well  calculated  to  produce. 

From  an  account  recently  received  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  citizen  of  Washington,  who  has  been 
diligently  labouring  on  their  behalf,  of  the  situation 
of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  of  these  poor 
people  brought  into  the  "  Freedman's  Camp"  in 
that  city,  wo  think  they  could  hardly  be  placed  in 
a  more  deplorably  wretched  and  degrading  condi- 
tion. Crowded  into  quarters  altogether  too  small 
for  their  decent  accommodation,  they  are  obliged 
to  herd  together  without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  and 
consequently  vice  and  disease  are  rife  among  them. 
Some  of  the  men  and  women  obtain  employment 
from  the  government;  the  former  as  teamsters,  dig- 
gers, carriers,  &c. ;  the  latter,  as  washerwomen, 
cooks,  &c.,  for  the  soldiers  in  camp;  but  very  many, 
satisfied  with  the  food  and  clothing  gratuitously 
distributed,  care  not  to  work,  and  pass  their  time 
in  perfect  idleness.  This  is  tho  natural  consequence 
of  causes  which  these  poor  creatures  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  control,  and  they  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
thau  blamed.  Where  such  a  state  of  things  exists, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  young  children  must 
necessarily  suffer  greatly.  The  evidence  of  this 
has  forced  itielf  so  continually  upon  the  attention 
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of  those  residents  in  Washington  who  have  been 
labouring  for  the  welfare  of  the  contrabands  there 
that  some  of  them  have  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  check,  and  if  possible,  remove  the  evil.  An 
sooiation  has  therefore  been  formed,  styled  "  The 
National  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Coloured 
Women  and  Children,"  having  for  its  objects  the 
rescuing  of  the  young  children  from  the  neglect  and 
depravation  inseparable  from  these  crowded  deposi- 
tories, and  the  more  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  aged  and  decrepid  females. 

As  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  Washington 
are  closed  against  coloured  people,  it  is  necessary 
to  open  an  asylum  in  or  near  the  city,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  sheltering  and  training  the  objects 
of  their  care  ;  and  the  managers  are  now  making 
an  appeal  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  through- 
out the  country,  to  furnish  tiie  pecuniary  moans 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  christian  labour  they 
have  undertaken.     In  their  appeal  they  say — 

"  Will  the  benevolent  continue  to  clothe,  and 
the  government  to  feed  these  now  helpless  ones, 
in  the  present  inefficient  and  expensive  manner, 
rearing  the  children  amidst  the  idleness  and  de- 
pravities of  camp  life,  or  will  they  use  the  means 
that  humanity  impels  them  to  give,  systematically, 
for  the  support  and  elevation  of  the  children,  and 
the  decent  maintenance  of  those  whose  unpaid  toil 
leaves  their  last  days  no  resource  but  charity  ?" 

The  institution  has  been  chartered  by  Congress, 
and  as  it  appears  a  feasible  plan,  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  those 
at  both  extremes  of  life,  who  have  so  strong 
a  claim  upon  the  sympathies  and  bounty  of  all 
classes,  we  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  introduce 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Donations  will  be  received  by  Margaret  Eobin- 
son,  N.  W.  corner  of  Race  and  Franklin  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— News  from  England  to  tho  1st  inst.  The 
Polish  question  had  become  the  absorbing  tO|)ic  of  in- 
terest, even  to  the  exclusion  of  American  aff'uirs.  The 
despatches  from  Poland  sbow  great  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents.  Engagements  had  taken  place  at 
various  places,  with  varying  successes.  A  report  was 
current  that  General  Klapka  had  gone  to  join  the  in- 
eurgents.  The  veteran  General  Dembenski  had  also 
left  Paris  for  Poland.  The  total  force  of  the  insurgents 
was  estimated  at  45,000  ;  but  no  single  corps  numbers 
more  than  30,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  ordered  the  authorities  at  Warsaw  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection  in  Poland,  at  any  price  of  blood 
or  treasure,  within  thirty  days.  In  tho  British  House 
ofCommonstheiiolicy  of  Russia  wasstrongly  denounced, 
but  the  future  action  of  the  British  Government  was 
left  untrammelled  by  any  resolution.  The  feeling  in 
Paris  continued  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Poles  ;  but  the 
general  impression  was  that  the  diplomatic  measures 
already  inaugurated  would  suffice  for  a  settlement  of 
the  diCBculty.  An  important  debate  was  progressing  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber  on  the  neutrality  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. The  policy  of  the  Government  in  interfering 
was  vehemently  attacked  by  many  of  the  speakers.  The 
captains  of  the  relief  ship  George  Griswold,  Achilles 
and  Hope,  were  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  during  which  friendly  speeches 
were  freely  interchanged  The  U.  S.  Consul  fur  Liver- 
pool, in  his  speech,  asserted  that  it  was  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  American  Government  as  well  as  the  people, 
to  perpetuate  amicable  relations  with  England.  The 
response  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  to  the  French 
Emperor's  offers  of  mediation,  in  which  the  Secretary 
declines  all  overtures  of  that  nature,  had  been  published. 
The  comments  of  tho  English  press  were  generally  un- 
favourable ;  the  London  Morninij  Slar,  however,  praises 
Seward's  despatch,  and  considers  that  it  is  unanswera- 
ble in  argument.  The  Princess  Alexandra  had  left 
Copenhagen  for  England.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  News  announces  that  the  French 
Government  has  received  the  most  embarrassing  news 
from  Mexico.  Gen.  Forey  says  that  he  despairs  of  tak- 
ing Puebla  without  a  much  greater  army,  and  .alls  fnr 
large  reinforcements.     The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 


quiet.  Middling  Orleans  was  quoted  at  22d,  and  fair  at 
2b\d.  Bread  stuffs  were  lower;  Philadelphia  flour,  23«. 
a  205.  per  barrel ;  red  western  wheat  9<.  a  9s.  Id. ;  white 
western,  10«.  a  10«.  6d.  ;  white  southern,  lis.  a  11a.  Qd. 
Consols,  92i. 

U.MTED  States. — The  Extra  Session  of  the  Senate  ter. 
minated  on  the  14lh  inst.  A  great  number  ofnomi. 
nations  for  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  service,  were 
confirmed,  a  few  were  rejected,  and  many  were  not 
acted  upon.  The  appointment  of  Cassias  M.  Clay  as 
.Minister  to  Russia,  was  confirmed. 

J  Quicksilver  Mines. — By  a  recent  de 

S  uprerae   Court,  the  title  of  the  Al 

ras  declared  null    and   void.      The 

has  been  from  a  million  to  a  million 

this  decision,  another  Uali- 

,  together  with  a  claim 

1  proceeds  during 


The  New  Almadi 
cision  of  the  U.  S. 
maden  Company 
yield  of  the  mines 
and  a  quarter  annually.     1 
fornia  company. obtains  th 
upon  the  Almaden  Company  for  all 
the  last  (en  years. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  recent  election  in  this  State, 
two  republican  and  one  democratic  congressmen  were 
elected.  The  republicans  have  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature.    There  was  no  choice  of  Governor. 

Utah. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  Mormon  leader,  Brigham 
Young,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  polygamy,  and 
bound  over  for  trial.  Young  offered  no  resistance  to 
the  legal  process. 

Kail  Roads  in  the  United  States. — The  total  length  of 
the  rail  roads  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  be  32,434 
miles,  and  the  cost,  $1,233,621,671.     Of  these  roads, 

Pennsylvania  has  3134  miles,  cost,  §153,658,866 

Ohio  "    3004      "  " 

Illinois  '•     3003       "  " 

New  Y'ork  "     2767      "  " 

Indiana  "    2169      "  " 

V;e  Armt/. — Great  numbers  of  voli 
drafted  men,  having  absented  tb 


121,219,744 
110,141,184 
128,717,664 
71,864,304 
nteers  and  of  the 
Ives  without  leave, 
resident,  on  the  10th  inst.,  issued  his  proclamation, 
stating,  that  .ill  such,  who  shall  report  themselves  for 
duty,  on  or  before  the  first  proximo,  may  be  restored  to 
spective  regiments  without  punishment,  except 
the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowance  during  their  absence, 
and  that  all  who  did   not  return  by  that  time,  shall  be 
rested  and  punished  as  deserters. 
Military  Operations. — The  amount  of  reliable  intelli- 
gence from  the  various  divisions  of  the  United  States 
forces,   has,  of  late,  been   very  small.     Gen.   Hooker's 
army  remains  near  Fredericksburg,  with  a  large  rebel 
force  in  the  vicinity,  on   the  south  side  of  the  Rappa- 
The  rebel   pickets  are  said  to  be  composed 
partly  of  colored  raeu — the   negroes  being  armed  and 
iformed  the  same  as  the  whites. 

The  British  steamer  Douro,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton, 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  captured  off  Cape  Fear ; 
nd  one  of  the  U.  S.  gunboats,  off  Port  Royal,  compelled 
another  British  steamer,  laden  with  powder  and  mer- 
handize,  to  run  ashore.  The  vessel  was  lost,  but  her 
captors  saved  part  of  the  cargo. 

■"■  e  rumors  of  an  apprehended  rebel  invasion  of 
ucky,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
the  State,  are  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Collisions 
between  small  bodies  of  the  hostile  forces  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Tennessee.  In  one  near  Jackson, 
bout  200  of  the  U.  S.  troops  were  surrounded  and 
captured,  in  others,  the  rebels  appear  to  have  suffered 
most.  After  the  engagement  in  which  Van  Dorn's  army 
feated  several  regiments  of  the  Federal  troops,  he  re- 
treated southwards  across  Duck  river.  A  late  dispatch 
from  Fort  Donelson,  reports  12,000  rebels  to  be  moving 
upon  that  place.  The  rebel  army  was  within  twenty- 
■ght  miles  of  the  Fort.  The  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
Mississippi  is  uncertain.  It  is  reported  that  the  rebels 
have  evacuated  Vicksburg.  Gen.  Rosecrans  sends  a 
dispatch  stating  that  information  to  that  effect  had 
edhis  headquarters.  Another  current  report  is,  that 
the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  has  captured  Y'azoo  City,  to- 
rether  with  a  number  of  rebel  transports.  Both  these 
■cports  require  confirmation.  The  river  was  very  high. 
The  back  water  had  broken  through  the  levee  and  filled 
ip  the  canal,  rendering  work  upou  it  impossible.  The 
atest  dispatch  states,  that  the  U.  S.  gunboats  had  cap- 
tured twenty-six  steamboats  in  the  Yazoo,  eighteen  of 
which  had  been  destroyed.  The  recent  operations  on 
'  ke  Providence  and  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  have  re- 
sulted in  inundating  more  than  300  miles  of  the  country 
Louisiana,  destroying  millions  of  property. 
Southern  Items. — Rebel  advices  show  that  there  is 
great  discontent  in  northern  Alabama.  Surprises,  skir- 
mishes, and  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  in  which  neighbors 
enemies,  were  constantly  occurring.  The  Richmond 
Dispatch  of  the  12th,  speaks  discouragingly  of  the  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  food,  and  says,  the  impressment  of 
Hour  and  grain  by  the  rebel  goverumeut,  discourages 
their  production. 


ith  7th,  wa|i,. 
sponding  poijjn 


Foreign  Immigration  this  spring  promises  to  be  gniw 
than  that  of  last  year.     The  number  of  arrivals  at  )» 
Y'ork  from  First  month  1st  to  Third 
879,  an  increase  of  2,972  over  the  coi 
of  last  year. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company. — Over  one  humlij 
leading  mercantile  and  banking  firms  in  New  Y'ork,  l^e 
subscribed  amounts  ranging  from  £100  to£1000sterlw. 
and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $200,000,  to  the^l 
lantic  Telegraph.  Great  confidence  seems  to  be  fello' 
the  final  success  of  the  undertaking.  \ 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442,  children  uclf 
five  years  of  age,  245.  | 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  301,  children  UDtr 
five  years  of  age,  130.  The  number  of  soldiers  inter! 
was  31.  J 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  shipments  of  specie  from  KV* 
York  last  week,  amounted  to  §1,819,671.     The  amo-t 
of  specie  remaining   in    the    banks,   was   §36,110,01,, 
The  following  were    the  quotations   on  the  16th  iij, 
A^ew   York. — Premium   for  gold,  54  a  55  per  cent.     Ii. 
change  on  London,  170  a  171.     U.  S.  6's,  1881,  1(> 
7-30  Treasury  notes,  106.     Middling  upland  cotton,?, 
a  84.     The  prices  of  fiour  and  grain  have  been  affecljl/ 
by  the  decline  in  gold  and  e.£change.     Supeifine  Staij 
§6.75  a  §7.00;  superfine  western,  §7.05  a  §7.40;  C"'- 
igo  spring  wheat,  §1.38  a  §1.40;  amber  Iowa,  $l.f; 
inter  red  western,  §1.70  a  §1.75  ;  rye,  §1.08  a  §1.1 
yellow  corn,  90  cts.  a  91  cts. ;  Jersey  oats,  72  cts.  -i 
cts. ;  Canada,  80  cts.  a  82  ct5.    Philadelphia. — Superii 
flour,  §6.50;  prime  red  wheat,  §1.70a§1.72  ;  white,  S'- 
80  a  §1.90.     The  market  weak,  large  sales  could  not's 
e  at  these  figures;  yellow   corn,  88  cts.;  oats,  J 
a  73  cts.;  clover  seed,  §5.75  ;  timothy,  §2.50  ;  fla. 
seed,  S-i.OO.     The  cattle  market  is  better,  sales  of  la 
head,  at  prices    ranging  from  8J  to  lOJ,  generallv  fr 
9  to  lOj.     Of  hogs,   2588   were  sold  at  from    §7.50 
§8.75  per  100  pounds. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  i 
the  11th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  i 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  ma 
early  application  to  Dubr^  Knight,  Superinteudcnt, 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  Ci 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  S' 
Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

.VEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,    PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthim 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  t 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlrs  Ellis,  Clor 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phih 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The   Annual   Meeting   of   the   Tract   Association 

Friends,  will  be  held  in   the  Committee-room  of  An 

Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth  day  evening,  the  25 

instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Third  mouth,  1863. 


NOTICE. 
An  experienced  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school, 
information  apply  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 
Situations  are  wanted  in  the  country,  for  severa 
ored  boys,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years, 
ply  nt  the  "  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
708  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  on  the  5th  inst.  at  Friends'  Meeting 
Chesterfield,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  Lindley  M.  Fa 
CETT,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis. 


Died,  on  the  7th  inst.,  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  Scsa^ 
Peirce,  a  member  of  S.  District  Monthly  Mieti 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Burlington,  in  the  sevea 
sixth  year  of  her  age. 

-,  at  his  residence  in  New  Town  Township.  Pi 

ware  County,  on  the  27th  inst.,  William  Rhoads,  in 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  member  and  over;eci 
Springfield  Particular  and  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

WM.   U.   PILE,  I'KINTEK, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  The  Triumphs  of  InveDtiou  and  Discovery. 

Skerryvore, 
Although  the  necessity  of  a  lighthouse  on  the 
arry  Vhor,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
erryvore,  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  author- 
8,  it  was  not  till  1838  that  the  undertaking  was 
ually  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of 
■.  Alan  Stevenson,  the  fon  of  the  eminent  engi- 
>r  who  erected  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 
In  the  execution  of  this  great  work,  if  the  son 
i,  as  compared  with  his  father,  certain  advan- 
;es  in  his  favour,  he  had  also  various  disadvau- 
;es  to  contend  with  at  Skerryvore  from  which 
I  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock  was  free.  Mr.  Alan 
jvenson  had  ste:un  power  at  his  command,  and 
!  benefit  of  all  the  experience  derived  from  the 
DSriments  of  his  predecessors  in  similar  oper- 
oos  i  but  at  the  same  time,  the  rock  on  which  he 
i  to  work  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
id,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  more  dangerous 
isage  than  that  of  cither  the  Bell  or  the  Eddy- 
ne  ;  and  the  geological  formation  of  which  the 
;k  is  composed,  was  much  more  difEcult  to  work 
on.  The  Skerryvore  is  distant  from  Tyree,  the 
jrest  inhabited  island,  about  eleven  miles;  even 
fine  weather  the  intervening  passage  is  a  trying 
3,  and  in  rough  weather  no  ship  can  live  in  such 
sea,  studded  as  it  is  with  treacherous  rooks. 
16  sandstone  of  the  Boll  Ptock  is  worn  ioto  rug- 
1  inequalities,  which   favored  the   operations  of 

1  engineer:  but  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the 
leous  formation  of  the  Skerryvore  has  given  it  all 
!  smoothness  and  slippery  polish  of  a  mass  of 
rk  coloured  glass.  Indeed,  the  foreman  of  the 
isons,  on  first  visiting  the  rock,  not  unjustly  corn- 
red  the  operation  of  ascending  it  to  that  of 
limbing  up  the  neck  of  a  bottle." 

The  7  th  August  1838   was  the   first  day  of  cn- 

2  work  on  the  rock,  and  with  succeeding  ones 
s  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  temporary  barrack 
wood,  for  the  men  to  lodge  in  on  the  rock.  It 
s  completed  before  the  season  closed  ;  but  one 
the  first  heavy  gales  in  November  wrenched  it 
m  its  holdings,  and  swept  it  into  the  sea,  leaving 
thing  to  mark  the  site  but  a  few  broken  and 
istcd  stanchions,  attached  to  one  of  which  was  a 
rtion  of  a  great  beam  which  had  been  shaken  and 
It,  by  dashing  against  the  rocks,  into  a  bundle 
ribands.  Thus  in  one  night  were  obliterated 
J  results  of  a  whole  season's  toil,  and  with  them, 
!  hopes  the   men  cherished  of  having  a  dwelling 


on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  the  brig,  where 
they  suffered  intensely  from  the  miseries  of  con- 
■stant  sickness. 

The  excavation  of  the  foundations  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  summer  season  of  1839,  from  the  6th 
May  to  the  3d  September.  The  hard,  nitrified 
rook  held  out  stoutly  against  the  assaults  of  both 
iron  and  gunpowder ;  and  much  time  was  spent  in 
hollowing  out  the  basin  in  which  the  lighthouse 
was  to  be  fixed.  From  the  limited  extent  of  the 
rock  and  the  absence  of  any  place  of  shelter,  the 
blasting  was  an  operation  of  considerable  danger 
as  the  men  had  no  place  to  run  to,  and  it  had  to 
be  managed  with  groat  caution.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  rock  could  be  blown  up  at  a  time,  arid 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  cover  the  part  over  with- 
mats  and  nettings  made  of  old  rope  to  check  the 
flight  of  the  stones.  The  excavation  of  the  flinty 
mass  occupied  nearly  two  summers. 

The  operations  of  1640  included,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  workmen,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
barrack,  to  which  they  were  glad  to  remove  from 
the  tossing  vessel.  The  second  edifice  was  more 
substantial  than  the  first,  and  proved  more  endur- 
ing. Rude  and  narrow  as  it  was,  it  offered,  after 
the  discomforts  of  the  vessel,  almost  a  luxurious 
lodging  to  its  hardy  inmates. 

"  Packed  forty  feet  above  the  weather-beaten 
rock,  in  this  singular  abode,"  writes  the  engineer, 
Alan  Stevenson,  "  with  a  goodly  company  of  thirty 
men,  I  have  spent  many  a  weary  day  and  night, 
at  those  times  when  the  sea  prevented  any  one  go- 
ing down  to  the  rock,  anxiou.'-ly  looking  for  sup- 
plies from  the  shore,  and  earnestly  longing  for  a 
change  of  weather  favourable  to  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  works.  For  miles  around  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  white  foaming  breakers,  and  nothing 
heard  but  howling  winds  and  lashing  waves.  Our 
slumbers,  too,  were  at  times  fearfully  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  pouring  of  the  sea  over  the  roof,  the 
rocking  of  the  house  on  its  pillars,  and  the  spurt- 
ing of  water  through  the  seams  of  the  doors  and 
windows;  symptoms  which,  to  one  suddenly 
aroused  from  sound  sleep,  recalled  the  appalling 
fate  of  the  former  barrack,  which  had  been  en- 
gulphed  in  the  foam  not  twenty  yards  from  our 
dwelliug,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  summon  us 
to  a  similar  fate.  On  two  occasions  in  particular, 
these  sensations  were  so  vivid  as  to  cause  almost 
every  one  to  spring  out  of  bed  ;  and  some  of  the 
men  tied  from  the  barrack  by  a  temporary  gang- 
way to  the  more  stable,  but  less  comfortable  shelter 
afforded  by  the  bare  walls  of  the  lighthouse  tower, 
then  unfinished,  where  they  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold." 

In  spite  of  their  anxiety  to  get  on  with  the  work, 
and  their  intrepidity  in  availing  themselves  of 
every  opportunity,  these  gallant  men  were  often 
forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  an  inactivity  which 
we  may  be  sure  they  felt  sadly  irksome  and  against 
the  grain.  "  At  such  seasons,"  says  A.  Steven- 
son, "  much  of  our  time  was  spent  iu  bed,  for  there 
alone  we  had  eftectual  shelter  from  the  winds  and 
the  spray  which  reached  every  cranny  in  the  walls 
of  our  barrack."  On  one  occasion  they  were  for 
fourteen    day.s    without    commuuicatiou    with    the 


shore,  and  when  at  length  the  seas  subsided,  and 
they  were  able  to  make  the  signal  to  Tyree  that  a 
landing  at  the  rook  was  practicable,  scarcely  twen- 
ty-four hours'  stock  of  provisions  remained  on  the 
rock.  In  spite  of  hardships  and  perils,  however, 
the  engineer  declares  that  "  life  on  the  Skerryvore 
Rock  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
pleasures.  The  grandeur  of  the  ocean's  rage — the 
deep  murmur  of  the  waves — the  hoarse  cry  of  the 
sea  birds,  which  wheeled  continually  over  us,  es- 
pecially at  our  meals — the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind — or  the  gorgeous  brightness  of  a  glossy  sea 
and  a  cloudless  sky — and  the  solemn  stillness  of  a 
deep  blue  vault,  studded  with  .stars,  or  cheered  by 
the  splendors  of  the  full  moon, — were  the  phases 
of  external  things  that  often  arrested  our  thoughts 
in  a  situation  wliere,  with  all  the  bustle  that  some- 
times prevailed,  there  was  necessarily  so  much  time 
for  reflection.  Those  changes,  together  with  the 
continual  succession  of  hopes  and  fears  connected 
with  the  important  work  iu  which  we  were  en- 
gaged, and  the  oft  recurring  calls  for  advice  or  di- 
rection, as  well  as  occasional  hours  devoted  to 
reading  and  correspondence,  and  the  pleasures  of 
news  from  home,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
concile me  to — nay,  to  make  me  really  enjoy — an 
uninterrupted  residence,  on  one  occasion,  of  not  less 
than  five  weeks  on  that  desert  rock." 

The  Skerryvore  Lighthouse  was  at  length  suc- 
cessfully completed.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
138  feet  6  inches,  of  which  the  first  26  feet  is  solid. 
It  contains  a  mass  of  stone  work  of  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  the  Bell  Rock,  and  nearly 
five  times  that  of  the  Eddystone.  The  entire  cost, 
including  steam  tug  and  the  building  of  a  small 
harbour  at  Hynish,  for  the  reception  of  the  little 
vessel  that  now  attends  the  lighthouse,  was  £86, 
977.  The  light  is  revolving, and  reaches  its  bright- 
est state  once  every  minute.  It  is  produced  by  the- 
revolution  of  eight  great  annular  lenses  around  a 
central  light,  with  four  wicks,  and  can  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  the  di-itance  of  eighteen 
miles.  Alan  Stevenson  sums  up  his  deeply  inter- 
estintr  narrative  in  the  following  words  :  "  In  such 
a  situation  as  the  Skerryvore,  innumerable  delays 
and  disappointments  were  to  be  expected  by  those 
eno-aced  in  the  work :  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
fruit  of  the  first  season's  labour  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  was  a  good  lesson  in  the  school  of  pa- 
tience, and  of  trust  in  something  better  thau  an 
arm  of  flesh.  During  our  progress,  also,  cranes 
and  other  materials  were  swept  away  by  the  waves; 
vessels  were  driven  by  sudden  gales  to  seek  shelter 
at  a  distance  from  the  rocky  shores  of  Mull  and  Ty- 
ree ;  and  the  workmen  were  left  on  the  rock  des- 
ponding and  idle,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts  with  which  a  more  roomy  and  sheltered 
dwcUiniT,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  friends,  is  gen- 
erally connected.  Daily  risks  were  run  in  landing 
on  the  rock  iu  a  heavy  surf,  in  blasting  the  splin- 
tery gneiss,  or  by  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies  from 
the  tower  on  a  narrow  space  below,  to  which  so 
many  persons  were  necessarily  confined.  Yet  had 
we  not  any  loss  of  either  life  or  limb  ;  and  although 
our  labours  were  prolonged  from  dawn  to  night, 
and  our  provisions  were  chiefly  salt,  the  h'.:ullh  of 
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the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  cases 
of  dysentery,  was  generally  good  throughout  the 
six  successive  summers  of  our  sojourn  on  the  rock. 
The  close  of  the  work  was  welcomed  with  thank- 
fulness by  all  engaged  in  it  ;  and  our  remarkable 
preservation  was  viewed,  even  by  many  of  the 
most  thoughtless,  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
gracious  work  of  Him  by  whom  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  all  numbered  !" 


Diary  of  Samnel  Scott. 

(ContiDued  from  page 


may  all  the  disconsolate  and  bewildered  pilgrims 
in  this  dreary  vale  be,  with  my  soul,  enabled  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  Him,  who  "  was  dead, 
but  is  alive,"  and  liveth  for  evermore  ;  whose  won- 
ders are  seen  in  the  deeps.  Amen." 

"Fourth  month  1st,  1786.  This  week,  especi- 
ally towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  after  a  long  sea- 
son of  the  deepest  desertion,  some  tender  tears  have 
flowed,  and  some  recollection  has  been  experienced, 
in  remembrance  of  that  most  merciful  God  and 
Saviour,  who  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembers 
mercy :  and  bath  declared  that  he  will  not  con- 


First  month  28th,  1786.     The  former  part  of  tend  for  ever,  neither  be   always  wrath;  for  the 


th'=  week  was  passed  under  some  sense  of  divine 
light  and  love.  Whoever  calls  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  with  soul-saving  efficacious  preva- 
lence must  depart  from  iniquity  ;  for  unless  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord  isinsciibcd  on  all  the  vessels  in 
his  house,  a  profcs  "ion  of  him  will  not  avail  in  the 


phich  the  Lord  shall  make 


day 

blood,  and  search  Jerusalem  with  lighted  candles. 

In  the  evening  I  remembered  Zion,  and  was  rather 

relieved. 

"  29ih.  In  the  forenoon  meeting,  doctrine  was 
plentifully  imparted  ;  and  those  present  were  ex- 
horted to  seek  the  Lord.  Notwiibstanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  seme  favour  being  renewed  in  the  pre- 
ceding meeting,  in  the  altirnoon  there  seemed 
scarce  a  "  shred  left  to  tike  fire  from  the  hearth,  or 'than  I 
water  wilhal   from  out  of  the  pit:''  hca\iness  as-'edly  aid 


spirit  should  fail  before  bim,  and  the  souls  which 
he  has  made  :  but  that  when  the  wicked  turneth 
frcm  his  wickedness,  he  shall  not  surely  die  ;  but 
that  he  shall  live  in  that  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith.  As  I  walked  this  evening  in  the  Grange 
Eoad,  kc,  the   elementary  air,  allhough   a  cloudy 


sailed,  but  was  resisted.  1  walked,  both  morning 
and  evening,  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  heard  the 
seurd  of  the  blackbird  :  m}stical]j  and  spiritually, 
may  "the  singing  of  birds  salute  the  recesses  of 
the  solitary." 

"  Second  month  15th,  1766.  On  the  7th  instant 
my  esteemed  friend  and  relative,  Sarah  Carpenter, 
cpme  to  cur  house,  aid  left  us  on  the  lllh.     We 


nquisilion  ibr  evening,  seimed  reviving  to  human  nature,  and 
somewhat  emblematical  of  the  breath  of  life  which 
was  breathed  into  man,  at  his  first  formation  ;  and 
without  a  renewal  of  which  by  Him,  who  "  raiseth 
the  dead,  and  quickeneth  whom  and  when  he  will," 
the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely  die." 

"  9th.  The  general  meeting  at  Hunsdon  wai 
small  Br.d  low  ;  seme  elcgree  of  prayer  and  recol 
lection  was  Ciperienced  in  my  own  particular,  more 

.1, —    T  .pjj      In  the  evening,  very  unexpect- 

ught  for,  seme  mystical  passages  in 


the  Episile  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  were  suggest- 
ed and  powerfully  inipressed  :  "  Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  ;"  the  smallest  and  most  obscure 
sensatiors  thereof  are  attended  with  an  excellent 
glory.     "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 

"29th.  My  natural  temper,  although  not  wholly 
suppressed,  has  been  measurably  opposed  ;  the 
least  alleviation  of,  or  deliverance  fre 


entered  on  this  stage  of  trouble  within  twenty-four  Ifrcsh  cause  of  joy  to  those,  who  are  sighing  under 
hours  of  each  other,  and  hy  re:ifon  of  ngeandja  heartfelt  sense  of  the  sins  which  so  easily  beset 
m  nifold  infiimities,  are  not  likely  to  contirue 'thim.  Lord,  "lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  but 
thereupon  much  longer:  ircm  disorder  I  was  [in  thy  own  time,  deliver  us  frcm  all  evil  ;  for  thine 
precluded  from  some  pleasing  prospects,  which  only  is  the  power,  and  to  thee  only  the  glory  is 
otherwise  might  have  attended  the  nf  preach  of  due  for  ever.'' 
spring — the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  Iragrance  "  Fifth  month  3d,  1786.  In  the  evening  I  was 
offlo^\ers.     Separated  from  a  sense  of  the  divine  jfavoured,  while   walking,  with  some  sensation  of 


ife,  "  the  charity  which  never  faikth,"  and  the 
hope  which  enters  within  the  vail,  and  left  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  turlulent  and  indignant  pro- 
pensities   of   (alien    nature,    the  seul  is   as  "the 


the  gift  of  God,  vhieh  is  eternal  life." 
"  4th.     At  the   Park    evening    meeting,  in  the 
early  part,  during  the  silence,  and  under  the  lively 
ministry  ot  W.  S.    I  was  favoured  with  a  renewed 


troubled  sea,"  which  "casts  up  mire  and  dirt."  jsensation  of  the  gilt  of  God  ;  the  after-part  of  the 
The  first  day  of  the  present  week  was  a  day  of;  meeting  was  low,  although  many  words  were 
clouds  and  thick  darkness;  "  I  wei.t  down  to  the  spoken." 


bottom  of  the  mountains  ;"  "  the  depths  enclosed 
me,"  and  "  the  earth  with  her  bars  were  (seeming- 
ly) about  me  for  ever."  I  had  for  more  than  a 
week  past  been  unable  to  read  in  the  bible,  or  any 


"  7th.  In  the  forenoon  meeting,  at  Hartford,  the 
necessity  of  a  deep  heartfelt  icpentance,  and  of 
that  salvation  which  is  only  by  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  v\as  expressed  in  a  short  testi 


other  book,  for  edification  and  comfort;  neither  roony.' 
scarcely  had  a  single  text  of  Scripture  occurred  to  I  "Sixth  month  11th,  1786.  Walking  by  Dun 
my  remembrance;  but  yesterday  evening,  after 'kirks  towards  Brickendon  place,  as  I  sat  on  the 
having  submitted  to  a  confinement  in  my  chanjber,  bench,  I  read  the  I3th  and  14th  chapters  of  the 
and  opening  my  Bible,  and  meeting  with  the  histo-  Evangelist  John,  and  contemplated  the  great  mys- 
ry  of  the  prophet,  who  sufi'ered  so  severely  because  tery  of  godliness  contained  in  them,  with  some  re- 
of  disobedience,  1  was  favoured  "  to  look  once  collection  and  .spiritual  perception  of  the  things 
again  towards  the  Lord's  holy  teniple,"  and  the 'which  are  written." 

power  of  divine  Omnipotence;  which  is  yet  able  to  I      "25th.     In  the   forenoon   meeting  at  Hartford, 
redeem  "  my  life  from  corruption."  I  was  measurably  quickened  under  the  ministry  of 

"  Third  month  8th,  1786.  For  this  week  past'M  P.  who  bore  a  living  testimony  to  Him,  "  who 
I  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  disconsolaiion,  quickeneth  the  dead,"  and  sufJered  without  the 
"tossed  with  tempests,"  and  without  comfort:  I 'gates  of  Jerusiilcm,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  peo- 
have  been  almost  wholly  shut  out  of  the  Holy  pie  with  his  own  blood  ;  in  concurrence  with  which, 
Scriptures;  and  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  has  a  few  words  were  added  in  respect  to  the  having 
been  like  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  no !  fellowsiiip  with  him  in  his  sufferings  :  upon  the 
man  neither  in  lieaveu  nor  earth  could  open;  but,  whole  it  seemed  ratljcr  a  favoured   season,  especi- 


"  the  Lion  of  ihe  tribe  of  Judah,  the  rout  of  David," 
is  able  to  open  the  book,  and  unloose  the  seals. 
May  He  prevail  in  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and 


ally  towards  the  latter  part." 

"  Seventh  mouth  3d,  1786.     The  monthly  meet- 
ing was  small,  and  a  low  season  ;  I  withdrew  be- 


fore the  business  was  fully  finished.  As  I  wa!  ;d 
towards  Hartingfordbury,  and  stood  in  the  r  e> 
s  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mineram,  my  rid 
became  measurably  calmed,  and  awfully  impres  d, 
under  a  sense  of  that  Almighty  Being,  "  who  n^le 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  fountain  of 
water."  My  soul  has  longbeen  "  tossed  with  i  o- 
pests,  and  not  comforted."  In  the  late  houi  of 
my  life,  may  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  commai'd 
the  tumultuous  waves,  speak  peace,  and  bise 
Satan,  the  author  of  strife." 

"  1 6ih.  In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  e  it- 
ing,  I  sat  in  a  state  of  heaviness  and  great  help  e. 
ness ;  my  secret  sighs  were  many,  and  my  h.rt 
was  sad  ;  but  ere  I  was  aware,  a  testimony  wan- 
tcrnally  formed  to  the  nature  and  universalit  of 
the  true  light,  which  shineth  in  darkness  ;  "  CI  st 
wiihin  the  hope  of  glory,"  and  "  the  mystery  id 
from  ages  and  generations ;"  but  now  manife.jd 
by  the  gospel  ot  I'ght  and  immortality.  No  li  r- 
ty  for  utterance  attended.  M.  P.  was  afterwiia 
exercised  acceptably  in  a  public  ministry. 

"  19th.  In  the  early  part  of  the  wcek-jy 
meeting,  a  recommendation  to  sit  as  at  the  footsol 
of  that  redeeming  grace,  which  alone  "  brinj-th 
salvation,"  and  teacheth  to  deny  all  ungodliis, 
was  mentally  formed,  but  not  expressed."          i 

"  20th.  I  remembered  the  Lord,  whose  n,r- 
cics  "  are  new  every  morning  ;"  of  which  I  am  j- 
wortby.  I  admonished,  in  a  cross  to  my  own  1 1, 
two  members  of  our  monthly  Meeting,  who  ,d 
behaved  inconsistently  with  their  Christian  ]> 
fession." 

"  Eighth  month  12th,  1786.  For  the  most  ]ft 
of  the  past  week,  a  desire  has  attended  my  m  Ij 
that  1  might  be  delivered  from  evil,  which  hasn 
degree  been  graciously  answered  ;  but  I  have  b* 
weak  respecting  religious  retirement,  and  too  di. 
cient  also  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  13th.  In  going  to  the  general  meetingit 
Cross-brook-street,  I  was  inwardly  so  poor,  th;  I 
could  scarce  say,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  j- 
ner;"  yet  there  was  a  desire  that  peace  audi- 
lence  might  prevail,  at  least  in  my  own  particur. 
After  some  time  of  sitting,  my  mind  became  s  !• 
denly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  burthen  of  e 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  "as  a  fire,  anea 
hammer,  that  brcaketh  the  rocks  in  pieces  ;"  :d 
the  necessity  of  its  influence  and  operation  on  1, 
that  the  crown  of  pride  might  be  abased  ;  not  oy 
in  the  exterior  adorning  "  of  plaiting  the  hair,  id 
of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  the  putting  on  of  appar." 
but  in  the  more  hidden  workings  of  the  my^lerjrf 
iniquity  ;  the  filthy  rags  of  our  own  righteousnes'' 

"  16th.  In  the  week-day  meeting,  some  wo  8 
were  spoken,  concerning  that  prayer  which  is  '« 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."  The  meeting  i* 
very  small,  but  rather  solid." 

"  Tenth  month  16th,  1786.  About  noon  I  \a 
seized  with  so  violent  a  spasm  at  the  bottom  rf 
Mill  Lane,  that  I  was  brought  home,  by  three  mi, 
entirely  helpless  ;  no  bodily  strength  remainii^ 
and  little  sense  but  that  of  the  danger  of  immedie 
dissolution,  and  my  own  unfitness  to  appear  bef(J 
a  God  of  purity,  peace,  and  love  ;  whose  Son,  cr 
Saviour,  and  only  Mediator  with  the  Father,  whi 
he  sufiFered  for  us,  reviled  not  again  ;  "  who  t 
own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tn; 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  might  live  unto  rifh- 
ousness  ;"  by  whose  stripes  we  only  can  be  beak} 
very  wonderfully  I  received  a  reprieve  for  a  ff 
hours  from  the  grave.'' 

"29th.  Another  week  of  great  dstrc ; 
day  unto  day  has  uttered  the  language  ( 
elf-condemnation,  and  night  unto  night  1  ' 
hown  the  knowledge  of  my  own  vilene^.-s,  a  . 
unmeetuess    to  appear  before  Him,  who   is    "  f 
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irereyea  than  to  behold  evil."  Divers  times  — 
lily,  au  exhortation  contained  iu  4th  chap.  Ist 
listle  of  Peter,  which  I  read  this  day  week,  hath 
len  renewed  in  my  remembrance  ;  with  desires 
at  the  Lord  may  prosper  so  necessary  and  im- 
irtant  an  exercise,  and  cause  me  continually  to 
erease  therein,  viz.  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at 
md  :  be  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer  :"  during 
disturbed  night,  this  exhortation  was  very  fre- 
lently  renewed  in  my  remembrance.  Reading  in 
e  morning  the  57th  chapter  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
e  following  verses  were  impressed  upon  my  mind  ; 
for  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth, 
id  smote  him ;  I  hid  me,  and  was  wroth,  and  he 
3Dt  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart :  I  have 
en  his  ways,  and  will  heal  him  :  I  will  lead  him 
90  and  restore  comforts  unto  him,  and  to  his 
ou'rners;"  they  remained  on  my  mind  during 
e  course  of  the  forenoon  meeting,  with  a  refer- 
ee to  my  own  state,  and  the  covetousness  of  my 
m  heart;  a  covetousness  neither  of  silver  nor 
Id,  nor  the  praise  of  men  ;  yet  of  things  that 
fish  with  the  using.  The  meeting  was  large  and 
ent,  and  I  hope  profitable  to  some." 

(To  bo  concluJ:J.) 


be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  lice  in  the  of  a  white  colour,  closely  clustered  together  on  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  The  plant-lice  of  this 'roots.  I  could  never  discover  any  of  them  that 
second  generation  are  also  wingless  femiles,  which '  were  winged,  and  therefore  conclude,  from  this  cir- 
grow  up,  and  have  their  young  in  due  time  ;  and  cumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  peculiar  situation, 


Plant-lice. 
Aphides,  ox  "plant-lice,"  as  they  arc  usually 
lied  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  in- 
cts.'  They  ar^  found  upon  almost  all  parts  of 
ants — the  roots,  stems,  young  shoots,  bu  Is,  and 
aves ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  which  does 
It  harbour  one  or  two  kinds  peculiar  to  itself.  They 
e,  moreover,  exceedingly  prolific,  for  Reaumur 
13  proved  that  one  individual  in  five  generations 
ay  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand 
illions  of  descendants.  It  often  happens  that  the 
coulent  extremities  and  stems  of  plants  will,  in 
1  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  become  complete- 
coated  with  a  living  mass  of  these  little  lice, 
bese  are  ususually  wingless,  consisting  of  the 
)ang,  and  of  females  only ;  for  winged  individ- 
ils  appear  only  at  particular  seasons,  usually  in 
e  autumn,  but  sometimes  iu  the  spring,  and  these 
■6  small  males  and  larger  females.  After  pair- 
g,  the  latter  lay  their  eggs  upon  or  near  the  leaf- 
ids  of  the  plant  upon  which  they  live,  and,  together 
ith  the  males,  soon  after  perish. 
The  genus  to  which  plant-lice  belong  is  called 
phis — irom  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
I  exhaust.  Their  bodies  are  short,  oval,  and  soft, 
id  are  furnished  at  the  hinder  extremity  with  two 
itle  tubes,  knobs,  or  pores,  from  which  exude  al- 
iost  constantly,  minute  drops  of  a  fluid  as  sweet 
i  honey ;  their  heads  are  small,  their  beaks  very 
ng  and  tubular  ;  their  eyes  globular,  but  they 
ive  not  eyelets  ;  their  antennae  are  long,  and  usu 
;ly  taper  toward  the  extremity  ;  and  their  legs 
re  also  long  and  very  slender,  and  there  are  only 
vo  joints  to  their  feet.  Their  upper  are  nearly 
vice  as  large  as  their  lower  wings,  are  much  longer 
lan  the  body,  gradually  widened  toward  the  ex 
emity,  and  are  nearly  triangular,  they  are  al 
lost  vertical  when  at  rest,  and  cover  the  body 
bove  like  a  very  sharp  ridged  roof. 
The  winged  plant-lice  provide  for  a  succession  of 
leir  race,  by  stocking  the  plants  with  eggs  in  ' 
atumn,  as  before  stated.  These  are  hatched  in 
ue  time  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  lice  imme- 
iately  begin  to  pump  up  sap  from  the  tendei 
aves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in 
short  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  ii 
lund  that  the  brood,  without  a  single  exception 
insists  wholly  of  females,  which  are  wingless,  but 
re  in  a  condition  immediately  to  continue  their 
ind.  Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched  from 
;gs,  but  are  produced  alive,  and  each  female  may 


thus  brood  after  brood  is  produced,  even  to  the 
venth  generation  or  more,  without  the  appear- 
ance or  intervention,  throughout  the  whole  season, 
of  a  single  male.  This  extraordinary  kind  of  pro- 
pagation ends  in  the  autumn  with  the  birth  of  a 
brood  of  males  and  females,  which  in  due  time  ac- 
quire wings  and  pair ;  eggs  are  then  laid  by  the  e 
females,  and  with  the  death  of  these  winged  ind'- 
viduals,  which  soon  follows,  the  race  becomes  ex- 
tinct for  the  season. 

Plant-lice  seem  to  love  society,  and  often  herd 
jethcr  iu  dense  masses,  each  one  remaining  fixed 
to  the  plant  by  means  of  its  long  tubular  beak  ; 
and  they  rarely  change  their  places  until  they  have 
exhausted  the  first  part  attacked.  The  attitudes 
and  manners  of  these  little  creatures  are  exceed- 
Dgly  amusing.  When  disturbed,  like  restive  hor- 
;es,  they  begin  to  kick  and  sprawl  in  the  most  lu- 
dicrous manner.  They  may  be  seen  at  times,  sus- 
pended by  their  beaks  alone,  and  throwing  up 
their  legs  as  if  in  a  high  frolic,  but  too  much  en- 
gaged in  sucking  to  withdraw  their  beaks.  As 
they  take  in  groat  quantities  of  sap,  they  would 
soon  become  gorged,  if  they  did  not  get  rid  of  the 
superabundant  fluid,  through  the  two  little  tubes, 
or  pores,  at  the  extremity  ot  their  bodies.  When 
one  of  them  gets  running-over  full,  it  seems  to 
communicate  its  uneasy  sensations,  by  a  kind  of 
animal  magnetism,  to  the  whole  flock,  upon  which 
they  all,  with  one  accord,  jerk  upward  their  bodies, 
and  eject  a  shower  of  the  honeyed  fluid. 

We  are  often  apprised  of  the  presence  of  plant- 
lice  on  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  by  the  ants 
ascending  and  descending  the  stems.  By  observing 
the  motions  of  the  latter,  we  soon  ascertain  that 
the  sweet  fluid  discharged  by  the  lice  is  the  occa- 
sion of  these  visits.  The  stems  swarm  with  slim 
and  hungry  ants,  running  upwards,  and  others  la- 
zily descending,  with  their  bellies  swelled  almost 
to  bursting.  When  arrived  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  plant-lice,  they  greedily  wipe  up  the 
sweet  fluid  which  has  distilled  from  them,  and 
hen  this  fails,  they  station  themselves  among  the 
lice,  and  catch  the  drops  as  they  fall. 

The  lice  do  not  seem  in  the  least  annoyed  by 
the  ants,  but  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ants,  though 
unsparing  of  other  insects  weaker  than  themselves, 
upon  which  they  frequently  prey,  treat  the  plant- 
lice  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  caressing  them  with 


their  antennas 

give  out  the  fluid,  by  patting 


that  they  never  acquire  wings. 

Whether  these  are  of  the  same  species  as  the 
a2]his  ralicum  of  Europe,  I  cannot  ascertain,  as 
no  suffieient  description  of  the  latter  has  ever  come 
to  my  notice.  These  little  lice  are  attended  by 
ants,  which  generally  make  their  nests  near  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  have  their  milch  kine, 
as  the  plant-lice  have  been  called,  within  their  own 
habitations  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  combined 
operations  of  the  lice  and  th;  ants,  the  plants 
wither  and  prematurely  perish. 

When  thise  subterranean  lice  are  disturbed,  the 
attendant  ants  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  alarm  ;  they  carefully  take  up  the  lice 
which  have  fallen  from  the  roots,  and  convey  them 
iu  their  jaws  into  the  deep  recesses  of  their  nests; 
and  here  the  lice  still  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
fragments  of  the  roots  left  in  the  soil.  It  is 
stated  that  the  ants  bestow  the  same  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  root-lice  as  upon  their  own  off- 
spring ;  that  they  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of 
other  insects,  and  carry  them  about  in  their  moutha 
to  change  their  pasture ;  and  that  they  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  eggs  of  the  lice,  frequently 
moistening  them  with  their  tongues,  and  in  fine 
weather  bringing  them  to  the  surface  of  the  nest, 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sweet  fluid  supplied  in  abundance 
by  these  lice,  forms  the  chief  nutrimjnt  both  of  the 
ants  and  their  young,  which  is  suflieient  to  account 
for  their  solicitude  and  care  for  their  valuable 
herds.— UcimctefZ  from  Dr.  Harris'  Treatise  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Parents  and  Cuildren. — When  parents  are  pri- 
marily concerned  to  train  up  their  children  for 
heaven,  rather  than  to  gaiu  for  them  a  character 
and  standing  among  the  rich,  the  popular,  or  the 
honourable  of  this  world,  they  will  not  only  be 
engaged,  like  some  of  old,  to  bring  them  to  Jesus, 
that  they  may  learn  of  him,  but  will  avail  them- 
selves of  every  means  which  may  serve  as  a  help 
in  the  early  subjection  of  the  will,  and  in  that  disci- 
pline of  the  cross,  which  so  essentially  contribute 
to  the  future  comfort  of  the  child,  and,  like  break- 
ing up  the  fallow  ground,  prepare  it  for  the  rece^ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  seed.  In  this  important  work, 
the  restraints  of  simplicity  and  plainness  in  habit, 
speech  and  demeanour,  form  important  auxiliaries, 
curbing  the  proud  and  aspiring  dispositions  of 
*    '    '       about 


nd   apparently  inviting  them   to  youth,  and  serving  as  an  important  hedge  a 
,  by  patting  their  sides.     Nor  are  them,  during  a  critical  and  exposed  period  of  life. 

the  lice  inattentive  to  these  solicitations,  when  in  a  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  respects  a  plain. 

state  to  gratify  the  ants,  for  u  hose  sake  tlie  aphides  simple  mode  of  living,  and  the  firm  but  gentle  con- 


not  only  seem  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the  dis- 
charge, but  actually  yield  the  fluid  when  thus 
pressed.  A  single  louse  has  been  known  to  give 
it  drop  by  drop  successively  to  a  number  of  an:s 
that  were  waiting  anxiously  to  receive  it.  When 
the  plant-lice  cast  their  skins,  the  ants  instantly  re- 
move the  latter ;  nor  will  they  allow  any  dirt  or 
rubbish  to  remain  on  or  about  them.  They  even 
protect  them  from  their  enemies,  and  run  about 
them  in  the  hot  sunshine,  to  drive  away  the  little 
ichneumon  flies  that  are  forever  hovering  near,  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  lice. 

Some  plant-lice  live  in  the  ground,  and  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  plants.  We 
annually  lose  many  of  our  herbaceous  plants,  if 
cultivated  in  a  light  soil,  from  the  exhausting  at- 
tacks of  these  subterranean  lice.  Upon  pulling  up 
China  Asters,  which  seem  to  be  perishing  from  no 
visible  cause,  I  have  found  hundreds  of  little  lice 


trol  which  springs  up  in  a  well-regulated  christian 
family,  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  which  many 
have  had  gratefully  to  acknowledge  in  after  years, 
as  having  been  a  means  of  preservation,  however 
irksome  they  sometimes  found  them  to  their  un- 
subjected  tempeis.—  Yearli/ Meeting  Advices,  pp. 
82,  83.  __^._^ 

Yosemite  Valley,  and  its  Stnpeadous  Glories. 

(CORHESPONDENCE  OF  TUE  PBESBYTEBIAN.) 

This  valley  is  a  gorge  in  the  Sierra  Ncvaad 
Mountains,  lying  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco,  in  California.  It  is  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  man  that  these  beauties  lie  hidden  from 
view,  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  sublimity 
and  glory — folded,  and  laid  away  in  silent  repose, 
perhaps  some  day  to  be  more  fully  revealed  to  a 
wondering  world.  It  is  a  very  hard  and  fatiguing 
journey  that  one  must  take  to  visit  this  valley.     It 
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i  s  reached  by  two  days'  ride  on  horseback,  through 
an  unbroken  forest,  up  and  down  steep  precipices, 
aiiJ  with  the  ground  lor  oue's  bed  at  night. 

The  mighty  granite  walL  of  Yoscmite  are  pushed 
back  in  different  directions,  thus  making  the  valley 
form  itself  irregularly — keeping  the  space,  however, 
about  two  and  two  and  a  half  miles,  sometimes 
more,  between  the  walls.  Through  a  beautifully 
green  meadow  flows  the  Merced  river,  which  i.s 
quite  a  large  stream,  owing  to  the  receiving  of 
three  streams  that  come  pouring  down  in  different 
directions  from  the  mountain  tops.  The  melting 
of  the  snow  in  these  upper  regions,  causes  the  over 
flowing  of  these  streams  of  water;  and  thus  are 
formed  the  most  beautiful  falls  of  water  imagin 
able  —  the  first  of  which  is  Br'ulul  Veil  Fall. 

'J  his  fall  is  pointed  out  at  a  distance  of  seven 
miles;  the  water  cannot  be  seen  at  this  distance 
but  the  walls  over  which  tiic  wafers  flow,  look  like 
a  pictured  landscape,  and  is  the  first  object  seen  in 
the  valley.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  ride 
through  the  forest  of  immense  evergreen  trees 
completed,  and  the  final  plunge  of  two  miles  (almost 
perpendicular)  is  made,  that  we  come  in  ful  view 
of  this  tall.  Such  glimpses  of  it  were  obtained 
during  our  descent,  as  served  to  keep  up  excite- 
ment, and  prevent  us  from  yielding  to  our  wearied 
feeling.».  The  Bridal  A'eil  Fall  is  over  nine  h 
drtd  feet  high — more  than  four  times  the  height 
of  Niagara.  There  is  do  great  body  of  water  in 
the  fall,  but  it  is  the  remarkable  delicacy  and 
graceful  beauty  that  attracts  the  beholder,  for  it 
exceeds,  in  delicacy  of  appearance,  any  fabric  that 
man  could  manufacture.  No  one  can  imagine  the 
beauty  of  this  gauzy-like  fall,  as  its  waters  float  to 
and  fro  in  folds  of  grace  at  this  immense  heigh 
It  looks  like  some  fairy  structure  that  has  been 
brought  from  some  far-off  place  of  enchantment, 
and  resembles  the  veil  as  it  falls  in  graceful  folds 
over  the  person  of  the  bride. 

In  contrast  to  Ibis  delicate  structure,  and  nearly 
in  sight,  is  the  El  Capitan  of  the  valley.  This  rock 
lites  up  three  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and  stands 
in  awtul  grandeur,  presenting  its  mighty  sides  of 
glo.-.sy  smoothness,  as  it  secDis  to  bid  defiance  to 
all  attempts  of  imitation,  cither  in  art  or  nature. 
Just  think  of  looking  at  a  rock  nearly  a  mile  high, 
with  two  of  its  sides  perpendicular! 

Then  comes  the  Cathedral  Hock,  on  the  other 
wde  of  this  valley,  and  beyond  El  Capitan.  This 
has  a  large  mosque-like  dome  by  its  side,  and  is 
very  full  of  architectural  beauty.  Belfrys,  steeples, 
and  towers  of  various  kinds,  arc  distinctly  seen  on 
this  rock  ;  and  it  would  afford  infinite  delight  to 
gaze  upon  it  for  a  long  time,  tracing  out  these  di- 
vine pencilings,  but  we  were  hurried  on  to  see  new 
and  wonderful  beauties  lying  all  around  us. 

Next  claiming  our  attention,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  is  this  Yost  mite  Fall,  which  is 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet 
in  height.  This  fall  has  three  breaks  in  it.  The 
higho>t  fall  is  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
feet  in  height ;  the  second  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two;  the  lowest  is  five  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and 
the  water  falls  into  a  ba.-iu  that  is  cut  verydeep 
ill  the  rock.  This,  too,  is  a  delicate  fall,  and  fairy- 
like in  appearance.  The  lower  fall  is  hidden  from 
view  when  the  two  upper  falls  are  visible ;  and 
when  one  is  near  enough  to  see  the  lower  fall,  theu 
the  upper  falls  are  invisible.  This  fall  is  sur- 
rounded with  projecting  points  of  immense  rocks, 
.standing  out,  and  shaping  themselves  into  every 
kind  of  figure,  making  the  scene  at  the  foot  of  this 
fall  terrible  in  its  wild  grandeur.  In  the  basin  of 
this  fall  (which  can  only  be  seen  by  climbing  up 
quite  high)  there  is  a  rainbow  of  groat  breadth 
and  brightness. 


We  camped  within  sight  of  Yosemite  Fall,  where 
we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  water.  On  waking 
in  the  moruiu:.',  and  finding  ourselves  amid  the 
grandeurs  of  this  palace  of  our  God,  we  thought, 
in  looking  round,  of  the  might  and  power  of  the 
Creator  ;  and  man  seemed,  indeed,  but  as  a  mere 
speck,  lost  in  infinite  grandeur  and  power.  What 
an  enclosure  !  Think  of  a  perpendicular  wall,  one 
side  of  us,  running  up  to  a  point  two  thousand  feet 
high,  with  Yosemite  Fall  before  us,  and  other  point; 
of  wonder  all  around,  and  at  our  feet  this  beauti 
fully  clear  stream  of  water,  with  a  green  field  of 
beauty  around  us,  and  you  can  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  picture,  which  made  us  feel  as  though 
we  had  indeed  reached  the  climax  of  these  won 
drous  displays  of  nature's  glories. 

This  day,  after  our  refreshing  night's  rest  on  the 
ground,  we  continued  our  travels  on  horseback,  as 
far  as  the  horses  could  go,  and  then  dismounting, 
we  followed  our  guide  on  foot.  The  path  was  so 
narrow  as  sometimes  to  almost  forbid  further  pro- 
gress. Indeed,  sometimes  it  ran  into  some  crevice, 
or  aperture  between  the  rocks,  so  as  to  be  lost,  and 
the  getting  through  appeared  impossible.  Through 
we  went,  following  our  leader — a  tall,  lank  n 
whose  facility  for  climbing  the  high  rocks  seemed 
astoni.'-hing,  considering  the  slow  and  easy  way  in 
which  he  took  every  thing.  He  was  never  moved 
by  the  continued  exclamations  from  some  on 
other  of  our  party,  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
through,  or  climbing  over  some  encountered  difli 
eulty,  but  would  say,  "  You  ken,  if  you  try— try ;' 
and  the  trjing  ever  proved  his  words  true,  for  if 
the  first  attempt  proved  unsueces>ful,  the  second  or 
third  aceomplished  all  apparent  impossibilities. 

Now  our  travel  was  by  the  river  side,  where  the 
water  was  very  different  from  where  we  camped. 
It  had  lost  all  of  that  quiet  and  serene  beauty,  and 
was  rushing  and  foaming  with  great  precipitancy 
over  many  rocky  obstacles.  After  a  mile  of  this 
difficult  travelling,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
walls  seemed  closed  ;  but  we  found  a  passage 
through  by  the  river  bed  ;  and  when  we  had  gotten 
through,  it  seemed  clo.sed,  and  we  were  in  a  ch 
her,  the  walls  of  which  were  over  a  thousand  feet 
high. 

This  chamber  or  apartment  was  miles  in  extent, 
full  of  trees  and  rocky  boulders  projecting  in  every 
possible  shape,  and  forming  into  all  sorts  of  nooks, 
making  giant  homes  for  the  wild  beasts.  It  wa; 
with  awe  we  looked  around  us  here  at  these  im- 
mense craggy  walls,  whose  sides  seemed  to  touch 
the  very  heavens ;  and  the  words  that  came  to  our 
utterance  were,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God  !"  We  could  not  linger  here  either,  but  must 
continue  our  ascent  to  Vernal  Fall. 

Vernal  Fall  was  on,  on,  up,  up,  some  distance 
yet.  And  now  the  ascent  became  much  more  difii 
cult,  for  sometimes  we  were  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
precipice,  walking  on  a  narrow  foot  path  that  af- 
forded but  a  slight  foothold,  and  where  a  mis-step 
would  be  disastrous.  It  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
looking  down  below  from  this  narrow  path,  and 
especially  disagreeable  to  such  aa  have  a  tendency 
to  giddiness. 

Arriving  at  the  foot  of  Vernal  Fall,  we  seated 
ourselves  to  take  a  look.  This  fall  has  a  larger 
body  of  water  than  either  of  the  other  falls  men 
tioned,  yet  in  volume  of  water  it  does  not  compare 
with  Niagara;  but  in  point  of  scenery,  Niagara  ii 
tame  compared  with  it.  A'erual  Fall  is  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  the  basin  into  which  it  falls  is 
like  a  small  lake,  where  the  rainbow  .stretching 
across  in  its  gay  attire,  looks  like  a  ribbon  thrown 
among  these  mighty  boulders.  Still  above  this 
Vernal  Fall,  and  far  out  of  sight,  is  another  fall, 
which  must  be  seen.     Then,  too,  it  does  not  answer 


stay  too  long  here  amid  these  sprays,  when  one 
so  warm  with  climbing ;   so  we  hurry  on  as  befoi 

In  the  regions  beyond  are  seen  boulders 
great  magnitude  perched  on  rocky  eminences,  ar 
domes  too  of  symmetrical  proportions,  looking  lil 
mosques.  But  now  came  the  "  tug  of  war,"  in  th: 
our  last  ascent ;  and  here  we  were  forcibly  r 
minded  that  we  were  in  the  flesh,  by  our  blisttrt 
feet,  and  wearied  limbs  demanding  rest.  We  we 
obliged  to  plough  through  a  red  sand  over  a  fo 
deep,  until  we  reached  a  ladder,  which  was  a  pe 
pendicular  arrangement,  and  looked  like  a  mo; 
formidable  undertaking  than  any  thing  before  ei 
countered.  This  was  a  terrible  ascent  to  one 
weak'nerves,  and  each  step  up  was  hard  to  tab 
but  with  the  guide  asking  us  "  to  fall  if  ?, 
could,"  and  urging  us  on,  we  reached  a  platfor,' 
halfway  up.  Here,  amid  the  roaring  of  wateii 
and  the  fearful  chasms  and  deep  abysses,  we  sto]  : 
ped  to  take  breath,  but  not  daring  to  look  rounc 
It  was  not  much  of  a  rest  we  could  get  here,  so  « 
went  on,  and  gained  the  height,  and  found  ou 
selves  in  view  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  calU 
Hiawatha  Lake.  This  lake  lies  between  these  t«i 
falls — Vernal  Fall,  and  Nevada,  which  is  the  higl. 
est  point  one  can  go  in  this  direction.  Nevad; 
Fall  has  quite  a  large  body  of  water,  about  equ; 
to  Vernal  Fall ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  chan' 
ber  of  large  size  under  its  waters,  which  is  forme- 
by  a  projecting  rock,  that  stretches  out  and  afforc^ 
a  roof  to  this  strange  dark  room  behind  the  fall.; 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  scenery  u. 
in  this  world  of  beauty;  and  it  is  here  that  lifei 
realities  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Here,  amon 
these  mountain  heights,  are  lakes  of  unsurpasse: 
beauty,  and  many  things  that  are  iuterestin; 
and  beautiful,  which  we  must  fain  leave  unseei 
hoping,  at  some  future  time,  to  revisit  this  spoj 
when  we  shall  have  more  time  to  explore  ii; 
wonders. 

It  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  one  can  give  of  whi; 
was  seen,  in  an  article  of  this  kind  ;  for,  indeec: 
volumes  could  not,  if  written  about  this  valle;- 
convey  to  one  who  had  not  seen  its  wonders,  a 
adequate  idea  of  its  stupendous  grandeur  of  scener 
It  is  not  one  or  two  beauties  alone  that  predom; 
nate  here,  but  for  twelve  miles  there  is  a  suceessio 
of  the  most  wonderful  pictures,  in  which  the  grei 
panorama  is  constantly  unfolding  new  beauties  8 
you  advance,  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  fill  tb 
soul  with  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  Make 
It  is  here  one  sees  the  grandest,  mo<t  sublime  pii. 
ture  that  the  world  affords.  Here,  in  this  valle'; 
is  shown  forth  the  mighty  power  of  God,  in  tl 
magnificent  sculpturings  which  are  chiselled  upo 
its  lofty  walls.  It  is  to  the  natural  eye,  what  tb 
Bible  is  to  the  spiritual ;  and  as  God  speaks  to  tl; 
soul  in  his  word,  so  do  these  mighty  works  of  ai 
ehitecture  speak  to  us  of  his  majesty  and  sublin; 
glory  ;  for  it  is  just  here,  standing  in  God's  might 
temple,  with  these  wonderful  walls  of  granite,  an 
all  these  immense  monuments  of  his  power  aroun 
us,  that  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  are  realize( 
"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  Idml 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

[We  received  the  following  selection  from  soni 
one  of  our  kind  contributors  several  weeks  ago,  an 
have  delayed  its  publication  because  that  the  prii 
cipal  part  of  it  had  previously  appeared  in  our  co 
umns.  It  is  however  worthy  of  being  revived,  an 
probably  by  many  of  our  readers  it  may  have  bee 
forgotten.] 

On  the  20th  of  the  First  mouth,  1C68-9,  Frai 
cis  Howgill,  after  a  sickness  of  nine  days,  died  i 
the  prison   at  Appleby,  where  he  bad  been  kej 
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jbout  five  years.  During  bis  sickness  he  was  in 
oerfect  good  understanding  ;  and  often  very  fcr 
pent  in  prayer,  uttering  many  comfortable  exprcs 
iioDs,  to  the  great  refre^bmcut  of  those  about  him 
Be  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  was  content  to 
He,  and  praised  God  for  the  many  sweet  enjoy 
meuts  and  refreshments  he  had  received  in  that, 
bis  prison-house  bed,  whereon  he  lay,  freely  for 
giving  all  who  had  a  hand  in  his  restraint.  And 
>aid  he,  "  This  was  the  place  of  my  first  imprison- 
ment for  the  truth,  here  at  this  town,  and  if  it  be 
the  place  of  my  laying  down  the  body,  I  am  con- 
snt." 

Several  persons  of  note,  inhabitants  of  Appleby, 
IS  the  mayor,  and  others,  came  to  visit  him;  and 
lome  of  these  praying  that  God  might  speak  peai 
o  his  soul,  be  returned,  "  He  hath  done  it."  About 
wo  days  before  his  departure,  being  attended  by 
lis  wife,  and  several  of  his  friends,  he  said  to 
hem  :  "  Friends,  as  to  matter  of  words,  ye  must 
lot  expect  much  more  from  me,  neither  is  there 
iny  great  need  of  it,  or  to  speak  of  matters  of 
aith  to  you  who  are  satisfied  ;  only  that  you  re- 
nember  my  dear  love  to  all  Friends  who  inquire 


fter  me  :  for  I  ever  loved  Friends 


jnyi 


'hom  Truth  appeared.  Truly  God  will  own  uis 
leople,  as  he  hath  hitherto  done,  and  as  wo  have 
laily  witnessed  f  for  no  sooner  had  they  made  that 
iCt  of  banishment,  to  the  great  suffering  of  many 
ood  Friends,  than  the  Lord  stirred  up  enemies 
igainst  them,  whereby  the  violence  of  their  hands 
fas  taken  oflF.  I  say  again,  God  will  own  his 
leople,  even  all  those  that  are  faitbful.  And  as 
or  me,  I  am  well,  and  content  to  die.  I  am  not 
t  all  afraid  of  death  ;  but  one  thing  was  of  late 
a  my  heart,  and  that  1  intended  to  have  written 
3  George  Fox  and  others,  even  that  which  I  have 
bserved,  viz.,  that  this  generation  passeth  fast 
way;  we  see  many  good  and  precious  Friends 
'ithiu  these  few  years  liave  been  taken  from  us  ; 
nd  therefore  Friends  had  need  to  watch,  and  be 
ery  faithful,  that  we  may  leave  a  good,  and  not  a 
ad  savour,  to  the  next  succeeding  generation;  for 
re  see  that  it  is  but  a  little  time  that  any  of  us 
ave  to  stay  here."  A  few  hours  before  his  de- 
arture,  some  Friends  from  other  places  being  come 
)  visit  him,  he  inquired  about  their  welfare,  and 
rayed  fervently,  with  many  heavenly  expressions, 
that  the  Lord,  by  his  mighty  power,  might  pre- 
srve  them  out  of  all  such  things  as  would  spot  and 
efile."  His  voice  then,  by  reason  of  his  great 
'eakness,  failed  him,  and  a  little  after  recovering 
)me  strength,  he  said,  "  1  have  sought  the  way  of 
le  Lord  from  a  child,  and  lived  innocently  as 
mong  men ;  and  if  any  ii  quire  concerning  my 
itter  end,  let  them  know  that  I  die  in  the  faith  in 
■hich  I  lived,  and  sufi'ered  for."  After  these  words, 
e  spoke  some  others,  in  prayer  to  God,  and  so 
weetly  finished  his  days  in  peace  with  the  Lord, 
1  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  a  good  naii;e  behind  him  amongst  all 
■ho  knew  him.  Sometime  before  his  sickness, 
JDsidering  this  mutable  state,  and  finding  in  him- 
ilf  some  decay  of  nature,  he  made  his  will,  in 
hich,  as  his  love  was  very  dear  to  bis  brethren, 
ith  whom  he  had  labored  in  the  ministry,  so  he 
ave  to  each  of  them  a  remembrance  of  his  love ; 
e  left  also  a  legacy  to  his  poor  Friends  in  those 
arts  where  he  lived.  For  although  his  movable 
oods  were  forfeited  to  the  king  forever,  yet  the 
anfiscation  of  his  real  estate  was  only  for  life  ;  so 
lat  thence  having  something  left,  he  could  dispose 
fit  by  his  will. 

During  his  imprisonment,  he  neglected  not  to 
omfort  and  strengthen  his  brethren  by  writinc, 
EFccting  that  by  his  pen,  which  he  could  not  by 
■ord   of   mouth ;  he  also  defended   his  doctrine 


against  those  who  opposed  the  same  ;  and  among:  the  way  to  life  and  peace,  and  hearken  to  her  in- 
others,  he  wrote  a  large  treatise  against  oaths,  con- 1  struction  :  God  is  a  spirit,  of  light,  of  life,  of  power, 
tradioting  the  opinion  of  those  who  account  it  law-j  that  searcheth  the  heart,  and  shows,  thee  when 
ful  to  swear  under  the  gospel.  thou  doest,  or  thinkest,  or  speakest,  evil,  and  shows 

About  two  years  before  his  decease,  he  wrote  an'  unto  man  or  woman  their  thoughts, 
epistle  of  advice  and  counsel  as  his  last  will  and 
testament  to  his  daughter  Abigail,  a  child  whom  he 
much  loved,  who  was  born  in  a  time  of  deep  exer- 
cises and  trouble,  (which  nevertheles.s  by  the  Lord's 
goodness  he  was  patiently  brought  through  ;) 
wherefore  he  named  this  child  Abigail,  signifying, 
the  father's  joy.  In  this  testament  he  gave  her 
instructions  for  the  future  conduct  of  her  life,  the 
beginning  whereof  is  thus  : 

"  Daughter  Abigail,  this  is  for  thee  to  observe  and 
keep,  and  take  heed  unto,  all  the  days   of  thy  life,  .     j    i    ..     .,  •  i        r         ■   !■ 
for  the  regulating  thy  life  and  conversation  in  tK^l^^t^ _^^1^^!^H''  \°'^  l^'^TJ' ''"'^  as  geogra. 


For  "  TLo  Friend." 

PnrsBits  and  Pnrposcs  in  life. 
The  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  on  emerging 
from  the  careless  and  unthinking  age  of  childhood, 
which  seem  worthy  of  attainment  or  desirable  of 
possession,  are  very  various,  depending  in  the  first 
place  upon  that  mysterious  idiosyncrasy  which  dis- 
tinguishes each  individual  mind  from  every  other, 
and   next  upon  the  circumstances  which  have  at- 


phical  position,  &c. ;  but  much  more  especially  are 


vorld    that   thy  life  may  be  happy,  and  thy  endl  .,      r  ,        ,     .       ,    ,  ..  i   i     •  :■  „         .    , 

'.        ...•',.    --Jiu    .1,       ■    .1  the  future  tastes,  habits,  and  desires,  ot  the  mmd, 

^,  .    ■>  ^       ..'formed  or  influenced  by  tl 

great  possessions,  nor  did  |  „„;.,„;„,„„  „f  .,.„„„  „:„i„  „ 
aherit  great  matters  in 


blessed,  and  God  glorified  by  thee   in  thy  genera- 1  f         j        •   «     '     j   ,   '  .i      i      i-     '         "■. J 

tion.     I  was  not  born  to  great  possessions,  nor  did  ^°''"':<^,  °'  'f^'^^^'^^ .  ^y  the  leading  pursuits  and 
inherit  creat  matters  in  this  world:  but  the  Lord  P^'l^'f  "^  "'"'"^  minds  with  which  the  beginner 

'"   lite   has   come   most  in   contact  during  youth. 


Forld 
hath  always  endowed  me  with  sufiiciency  and 
enough,  and  hath  been  as  a  tender  father  unto  me, 
because  my  heart  trusted  in  him,  and  did  love  the 
way  of  righteousness  from  a  child.  My  counsel 
unto  thee  is,  that  thou  remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  fear  the  Lord  in  thy 
youth,  and  learn  to  know  him  and  serve  him  all 
thy  days  :  first  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
righteousness  thereof;  it  is  not  far  from  thee;  it 
is  within  thee  :  it  consists  in  life  and  power,  and  it 
stands  in  righteousness,  truth  and  equity  ;  justice, 
mercy,  long-suffering,  patience,  love,  light  and  ho- 
liness, this  is  the  being,  and  centre  thereof;  there- 
fore seek  not  lo  I  here,  or  lo  !  there,  without  thee, 
in  this  or  that  outward  observation  ;  for  many  seek 
there,  and  never  find  it;  but  seek  and  thou  shalt 
fiud,  wait  and  thou  shalt  receive.  If  thou  inquire, 
in  what  must  I  seek?  and  what  must  I  wait  in? 
and  how  must  I  seek  ?  I  inform  thee,  that  thou 
must  silence  all  thy  own  thoughts,  and  thou  must 
turn  thy  mind  to  that  which  is  pure,  and  holy,  and 
good  within  thyself,  and  seek  and  wait  in  that  in 
the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherewith  thou  art  en- 
lightened, which  shows  thee  when  thou  doest  evil, 
ud  checks  and  reproves  ;  take  heed  unto  that,  and'  f  " 


it  will  show  thee  evil  motions  and  thoughts ;  and 
as  thou  lovest  it,  it  will  subdue  them,"  and  pre- 
serve thee  for  the  time  to  come,  out  of  evil :  for 
though  thou  be  born  into  the  world  a  reasonable 
creature,  yet  thou  must  be  born  again,  and  be 
made  a  new  creature,  or  else  thou  cannot  enter  in- 
to God's  kingdom  ;  thou  must  know  the  seed  ol 
the  kingdom  in  thyself,  of  which  thou  must  be  born 
d  formed  again  into  God's  image.  I  have  told 
thee  God  hath  sown  it  in  thee,  a  grain  of  it,  a 
measure  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  a  measure  of 
light  and  truth,  of  righteousness  and  holi 
ness ;  keep  in  thy  mind  to  that,  and  love  it, 
and  thou  wilt  feel  the  Heavenly  Father  working 
thee,  and  begetting  thee  to  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  that  hath  enlightened  thee,  and  tliou  wilt 
feel  the  power  of  the  Lord  strengthening  thee,  in 
thy  little,  and  making  thee  to  grow  in  the  immor- 
tal seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  outgrow  and  over 
grow  ail  evil,  so  that  thou  wilt  daily  die  to  that, 
and  have  no  pleasure  in  it,  but  in  the  Lord,  and 
his  goodness  and  virtue  shed  abroad  in  thy 
heart,  which  thou  wilt  taste  and  feel  within,  and 

ave  joy  and  comfort  therein  :  love  the  Lord  with 
thy  heart  and  soul,  even  him  that  made  thee,  and 
guve  thee  a  being,  and  all  things  in  Heaven  and 

arth  ;  and  still  wait  for  the  knowledge  of  Him  in 
thyself :  he  is  not  far  from  thee,  but  near  unto 
thee,  and  unto  all  that  call  upon  him  in  an  up- 
right heart;  and  do  thou  inquire  of  thy  dear 
mother,  she  will  inform  thee,  she  knows  him,  and 


This  needs  no  argument;  it  is  suSiciently  obvious  ; 
and  yet  how  many,  in  violating  the  open  rules  of 
Christianity,  practically  ignore  the  fact,  that,  be- 
sides exposing  themselves  to  just  condemnation, 
each  is  working,  to  the  extent  of  his  influence,  be 
it  great  or  small,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
world  towards  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness 
and  enlightenment.  Think  for  a  moment ! — that 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  those  principles  were  plainly  and  forcibly 
enunciated,  the  embracing  of  which  by  each  soul, 
in  humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid,  would  have 
made  such  a  heaven  upon  earth  as  perhaps  many 
scarcely  expect  to  realize  when  done  with  this 
world.  And  yet,  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
since  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  shone,  having  neg- 
lected to  do,  each  his  part,  or  his  whole  part,  having 
failed  to  conquer  where  each  might  have  con- 
quered, being  promised  Omnipotent  aid, — it  fol- 
lows, that  two  thousand  years  have  well  nigh  rolled 
away  and  such  monstrous,  iniquities  as  drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  slavery  and  war  are  still  seen 
stalking  the  world's  streets,  and  the  glorious  day 
described  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  apparently  so 
the  future,  as  to  be  apochryphal  to  many 
minds  I  No  wonder  that  John  Stuart  Mill  ex- 
claims, looking  upon  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  many, 
that  it  requires  all  the  efi'orts  of  the  noble,  the  pure 
and  the  true,  to  keep  the  world  from  retrograding 
into  darkness.  Do  we  need  any  further  stirring 
up,  by  way  of  remembrance  ?  Is  not  the  New  Tes- 
tament true?  Have  not  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
been  countless  times  corroborated  by  individual 
experience  in  every  age,  sex,  rank  and  nation  of 
the  world  ?  And  with  this  flood  of  light  on  our 
pathway,  how  is  it  that  we  are  as  we  are?  Doth 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  unwearied  by  the  ingratitude 
of  the  centuries  which  have  rolled  over  the  world, 
still  strive  for  an  entrance  into  every  heart  that 
will  open  to  receive  it  ?  Well  might  that  ancient, 
unspeakably  touching  lamentation  be  taken  up  over 
us,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a 
hen  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !" 

But  I  have  somewhat  strayed  from  my  purpose, 
which  was  briefly  to  portray  the  apparent  scope  of 
the  lives  of  three  or  four  individuals  prominent  among 
their  fellow  beings,  and  by  contrasting  them,  en- 
deavour to  reawaken  in  myself  and  others  the  voice 
of  duty,  which  if  not  aroused  in  any  one,  his  life 
will  be  at  the  best  a  cypher,  but  more  likely  a  pa- 
tent instrument  of  mischief,  working  against  the 
advancement  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  born, 
in  a  mountain  home  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
Massachusetts,  a  woman,  whose  name,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped,  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered  and  revered 
while  there  remains  a  school  in  America.  I  allude 
to  Mary  Lyon. 

Early  in  life  left  fatherless,  the  fifth  of  seven 
children,  she  with  her  brother  and  sisters  assisted 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  the  little  rock- 
bound  farm,  and  there,  she  says,  "  every  want  was 
promptly  and  abundantly  met  by  the  bounties  of 
summer  and  the  provident  care  for  winter."  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  family,  she  remained  with 
her  brother  at  the  homestead.  For  a  year  previous 
to  his  marriage,  being  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
she  took  the  charge  of  housekeeping,  and  rendered 
herself  so  useful  that  he  paid  her  one  dollar  a  week 
for  her  services,  to  aid  her  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  studies.  When  about  twenty,  she  commenced 
her  career  as  a  teacher,  receiving  as  compensation 
at  first,  seventy-five  cents  per  week  with  ber  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  her  course  from 
school  to  school,  her  sphere  of  usefulness  widening 
as  her  knowledge  increased  and  her  talents  and 
earnestness  became  known.  But  ever  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  the  spirit  of  christian  benevolence 
seemed  to  grow  within  her  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
exterminating,  as  it  were,  the  desire  for  mere  self- 
gratification,  and  working  the  most  wonderful  and 
noble  results  of  patient  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
those  under  her  care. 

The  great  public  monument  of  her  labours,  re- 
maining, is  the  noble  seminary  at  South  Hadley, 
still  in  beautiful  and  successful  operation  ;  but  tbe 
strauger  from  a  foreign  clime  passing  through  its 
corridors  and  class-rooms,  and  admiring  the  order 
and  harmony  and  system  apparent  there,  could 
have  from  the  contemplation  of  these  alone  little 
conception  of  tbe  magnitude  of  her  labours  for  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  three  thousand  pupils  who 
had  been  at  difi'erent  times  under  her  charge.  Be- 
fore the  plan  of  her  great  enterprise  was  formed, 
she  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  For  myself  *  *  *  I  have 
no  definite  plan ;  but  my  thoughts,  feelings  and 
judgment  are  turned  towards  the  middle  classes  of 
society.  For  this  class  I  want  to  labour.  *  *  *  * 
The  middle  class  contains  the  main  springs  and 
main  wheels  which  are  to  move  the  world.  What- 
ever field  I  should  occupy,  it  mu-t  be  a  humble, 
laborious  work.  How  I  could  get  a  footing  suffi 
ciently  firm  for  my  feet  to  rest  upon  the  remainde: 
of  my  days,  where  my  hands  could  work,  I  know 
not.  But  by  wandering  about  a  year  or  two,  per 
baps  Providence  might  open  the  door."  One  of 
her  fellow-labourers  writes,  "  She  said  to  us  one 
day  in  school,  that  if  we  were  unhappy  it  was 
probably  because  we  had  so  many  thoughts  about 
ourselvcj,  and  so  few  about  the  happiness  of  others. 
*  *  *  *  She  said  that  at  one  period  of  her  life 
she  used  to  be  dejected  and  unhappy ;  but  sh 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  too  much  to 
be  done  for  her  to  spend  time  in  tbat  manner 
Since  that,  she  had  experienced  but  little  unhap- 
piness." 

In  the  last  instruction  which  she  gave  to  her  pu- 
pils at  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary,  she  read  to  them 
some  passages  from  the  Bible  wbich  speak  of  the 
fear  of  God,  and  said  she  looked  upon  all  anxiety 
about  the  future  as  distrust  of  God,  and  asked 
"Shall  we  fear  what  he  is  about  to  do?"  adding, 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  am  afraid 
of,  but  that  1  shall  not  know  and  do  all  my  duty.' 
About  two  weeks  after  this,  she  died.  "  On  the 
closing  day  of  her  life  she  said  very  little,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  an  unconscious  state,  most  of  the 
time.  Early  in  the  evening  her  pastor  called  to 
see  her.  His  voice  seemed  to  recall  her  to  con 
sciour^ness,  for  a  little  time.  He  said  to  her, 
'  Christ  precious.'  She  seemed  to  summon  up  all 
her  energies  to  make  one  great  effort,  raised  both 


hands  and  clinched  them,  lifted  her  head  from  her 

pillow,  and  exclaimed,  audibly  and  with  emphasis. 
Yes !'     This  was  the  last  word  she  uttered." 

"Servant  o"  God,  well  done; 
Rest  trora  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Eater  thy  lliister's  joy." 

Next  let  us  glance  hastily  at  the  life  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  as  a  type  of  a  class,  who, 
gifted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  with  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  placed  in  a  position  in 
life  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  cultivate 
their  talents  and  wield  an  extensive  influence 
for  good,  have,  nevertheless,  turned  away  sor- 
rowful from  the  condiaons,  "  Go  sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  and  have  preferred 
honor  one  from  another  to  the  honor  which  comet h 
from  God  only. 

When  not  yet  eight  years  old,  the  future  Lady 
Mary  was  sent  for  to  a  club  where  her  father  was 
drinking  toasts  with  his  fellow  politicians.  "  The 
company  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  England,"  she  went  from  the  lap  of  one  poet,  or 
patriot,  or  statesman,  to  the  arms  of  another,  was 
feasted  with  sweetmeats,  overwhelmed  with  caresses, 
and  what,  perhaps,  already  pleased  her  better 
than  either,  heard  her  wit  and  beauty  loudly  ex- 
tolled on  every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too 
poor  a  word  to  expre  her  sensations ;  they 
amounted  to  ecstasy ;  never,  again,  throughout 
her  whole  life,  did  she  pass  so  happy  a  day.  It 
might  readily  be  imagined,  that  being  thus  ushered 
by  her  parent  through  the  wide  gate  into  the  broad 
way,  it  would  be  diflicult  for  ber  afterwards  to  give 
heed  to  the  voice  of  the  internal  monitor,  urging 
the  denial  of  self  and  the  taking  up  of  the  cross. 

In  1716,  she  accompanied  her  husband  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whence  she  wrote 
home  many  letters,  which  have  become  distin- 
guished for  their  sprightlincss  and  her  power  of 
vividly  depicting  what  came  under  her  observation  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  to  be  found,  in 
any  of  them,  an  expression  indicating  an  emotion 
of  piety,  or  of  a  concern  for  the  best  interests  of 
her  fellow-beings.  In  1739,  her  health  declining, 
she,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  left  him,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Italy ,  where  she  remained  until  after 
his  death,  a  period  of  more  thantwenty  years. 

While  not  without  amiable  qualitie-^,  and  some 
redeeming  features,  her  character  exhibits  no  con- 
cern for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
and  while  nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  said  of  her 
which  would  render  her  reproachable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  she  lacked  entirely  that  earnestness 
for  the  side  of  the  right  which  marks  the  true 
christian.  Who  shall  say  how  much  evil  this  has 
wrought  for  the  world  ?  How  often  has  the  bud- 
ding of  something  good  and  excellent  in  a  young  |  into  the  hearts  of  many  who  were  before  unsub- 
heart  been  chilled  to  death  by  the  indifference  of  jected  to  it,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  another  man 
those  surrounding  it !  This  is  surely  an  evil  greatly  who  would,  without  hesitation,  give  an  order  to 
prevailing  in  the  world  at  this  day.  bring  artillery  to  bear  upon  an  ice-covered  lake, 

If  time  and  space  admitted,  I  would  gladly  crowded  with  human  beings,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
dwell  at  length  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  in  a  moment,  launch  tens  of  thousands  of  souls 
llugby,  that  noble  worker  for  the  development  of  into  eternity,  all  to  gratify  a  lust  for  fame,  and  his 
everything  good  and  true  in  the  breasts  of  his  own  mad  ambition.  I  sincerely  hope,  and,  indeed, 
young  charge.  To  him,  perhaps,  belongs  the  believe,  that,  dark  as  are  our  surroundings  in  the 
dit,  more  than  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  of  present,  the  world  is  Levcrtheless  making  progress, 

ow  but  perceptible,  towards  the  day  when  the 


what  temptations  most  often  befall  the  young,  h 
boldly  placed   these   in  strong  light  before  thei  i 
view,  and  asked  them  how,  as  christian  gentlemen 
they  could  bo  so  cowardly  as  to  yield  to  them 
By  the  effect  of  his  own  personal  character,  baset 
upon   high   intellectual    endowments,    warmth   o 
natural  affection,  unselfishness,  sympathy  with  thi 
pursuits  of  others,  great  earnestness  in  everythini 
he  undertook,  and,  above  all,  the  result  of  a  life    ■ 
long  struggle  against  the  sins  and  weaknesses  par 
ticularly  incident  to  his  own  nature,  he,  as  it  were  ; 
drove  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  moved  hearers 
the  truths  of  the  self-denying  religion  of  Jesus 
How  many  went  forth  from  his  school,  into  thi 
world,  with  their  minds  refreshed  and  strengthenec 
by  his  teachings,  and  with  the  determination,  wit!  i 
Divine  aid,  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives,  the  princi'  ' 
pies  which  he  had  implanted  !     He  died  early  ob 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  tbe  6th  month,  1842. 
suddenly,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  of  whiol' 
he  had  scarcely  a  premonitory  warning.     His  last 
act,  before  retiring  to  rest,  had  been  to  insert  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Saturday  evening, 
June  11th.     The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birth'  ■ 
day,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it, — my  forty- ■ 
seventh  birth-day  since  my  birth.     How  large  a: 
portion  of  my  life,  on  earth,  is  already  passed  1 
And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life?     How  visi-' 
bly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting  and  soft-' 
ening  away  into  the  gentler  employments  of  old 
age!     In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say,. 
'  Vixi ;'  and  I  thank  God  that,  as  far  as  ambition 
is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified  :  I  have; 
no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  present 
place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher.. 
Still  there  are  works  which,  with  God's  permission.: 
I  would  do  before  the  night  Cometh;       *      *      * 
But,   above   all,   let  me  mind   my  own  personali 
work, — to  keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  be- 
lieving,— labouring  to  do  God's  wiU,  yet  not  anx- 
ious that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  byi 
others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it.''  ; 

These  are,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  variety  of  cha-' 
racter  to  illustrate  the  object  in  view.  I  need  not 
speak  of  Voltaire,  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Oxford  Es- 
sayests.  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  eye  of  any  one- 
will  rest  upon  this  paper  who  is  so  truly  a  fool  as 
to  say  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God,"  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  who  goes  through  life 
scheming  and  working  for  his  own  ends  and  self-' 
advancement,  without  any  reference  to  Divine  com- 
mands. Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  of  my  readers 
would  have  the  weakness,  at  this  point  of  the  his-, 
tory  of  the  world,  to  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
doctrines  and  histories  of  the  Bible  were  cunoinglj 
devised  fables.  Nor  can  I  think,  notwithstanding 
the  spirit  of  war  has  lately,  in  some  form,  crept: 


working  upon  a  boy's  best  nature,  by  placing  con- 
fidence in  him.  It  passed  into  a  proverb,  in  his 
school,  that  it  would  never  do  to  tell  the  doctor  a 
lie,  for  he  would  believe  it.  Feeling  sure  that 
there  existed,  in  almo.^t  every  heart,  a  tendency  to 
embrace  the  right,  if  only  supported,  stimulated 
and  encouraged,  he  carefully  set  himself  to  work 
to  find  out  each  pupil's  strong  and  weak  points,  I  fulness,  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

and  managed  to  place  those  together  whose  cha-  »-» 

racters  would  assist  each  other.     Knowing  wcll|     A  Substitute  for  Qi/itiine. — Drs.  Joret  and  Ho- 


earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  but  as  a  perfect 
building  has  only  become  so  by  the  right  adjust- 
ment of  one  stone  at  a  time,  so  will  the  great  Cre- 
ator's name  be  hallowed  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
only  when  each  soul  has  truly  accepted,  in  their 
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nolle  have  laid  before  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  at 
i*aris,  a  new  remedy,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
lanie  of  apiol,  and  which  they  claim  to  have  the  me- 
liciual  properties  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  new  pro- 
luct  is  obtained  from  common  parsley  seeds.  The 
Dethod  is  as  follows  : — "  Powdered  parsley  seeds 
>re  to  be  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  890  to 
364;  the  tincture  obtained  is  to  be  treated  with 
ininial  charcoal,  and  then  evaporated  in  a  watcr- 
)ath  until  three-fourths  of  the  alcohol  have  been 
•ecovered.  The  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  ether 
)r  chloroform,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  is  to 
)e  evaporated  (finally  by  a  stove  heat)  until  all 
race  of  either  menstruum  has  been  expelled.  A 
iquid  remains,  which  is  to  be  triturated  with  an 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  litharge,  and  then  allowed 
:o  subside  during  forty-eight  hours.  Finally,  it  is 
0  be  filtered  through  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal, 
vhich  will  render  it  nearly  colourless.  The  pro- 
luct  so  obtained  is  called  apiol."  Apiol  retains 
be  colour  of  parsley  seeds,  and  has  an  acrid  and 
UDgent  taste ;  it  is  allied  to  a  fixed  oil  in  charac- 
3r;  it  does  not  contain  nitrogen.  It  is  given  in 
OSes  of  five  drops  in  any  muoillaginous  fluid,  or  in 
)rm  of  a  syrup.  So  far,  all  looks  well  for  apiol ; 
ut  before  we  place  it  by  the  side,  or  in  the  place 
f  quinine,  we  must  hear  its  virtues  more  widely 
cknowledged,  and  learn  something  of  its  price  as 
omparcd  with  its  rival. —  Social  Science  Review. 
Stef2'  and  diffictdt,  smooth  and  easy. — The  Qua- 
ters  have  many  customs  to  keep  up,  which  are 
:}uite  at  variance  with  those  of  the  world.  The 
ormer  appear  to  be  steep  and  difficult  as  common 
oaths;  ihose  of  the  world,  to  be  smooth  and  easy, 
['he  natural  inclination  of  youth,  more  prone  to 
•elf  gratification  than  to  self-denial,  would  prefer 
0  walk  in  the  latter;  and  the  influence  of  fashion 
iTould  point  to  the  same  choice.  The  liberty,  too, 
which  is  allowed  in  the  one  case,  seems  more 
igrecable  than  the  discipline  imposed  in  the  other. 
3€nee  it  has  been  found,  that,  in  proportion  as 
immg  Quakers  mix  ui/h  >Jie  %oorld,ilmj generally 
\mlibe  its  spirit,  and  weaken  themselves  as  mem- 
•ers  of  their  own  body. — Fortraiture  of  Quaker- 
sik  by  Thomas  Clarkson. 
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THIRD  MONTH 


The  "  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  Na- 
|onal  forces"  of  the  United  States  having  been 
iublished  officially,  we  take  from  it  such  parts  as 
iiay  be  likely  to  affect  the  members  of  our  re- 
[gious  Society. 

I  "All  able  bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United 
ates,  and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have 
olared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become  citi- 
is,"  "  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- five 
ars,"  with  the  exceptions  stated,  are  declared 
ble  to  perform  military  duty  when  called  out  by 
i  President. 

The  exceptions  made  are  aa  follows.  The  phy- 
jeally  or  mentally  unfit.  "The  Vice-President 
i  the  United  States,  the  judges  of  the  various 
purts  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  the  various 
kecutive  departments  of  the  government,  and  the 
ovcrnors  of  the  several  States.  Second,  the  only 
pn  liable  to  military  duty  of  a  widow  dependent 
pon  his  labour  for  support.  Third,  the  only  son  of 
jed  or  infirm  parent  or  parents  dependent  upon 
s  labour  for  support.  Fourth,  where  there  are 
fo  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  infirm  parents,  subject 
i  draft,  the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother 
ay  elect  which  son  shall  be  exempt.  Fifth,  the 
ily  brother  of  children  not  twelve  years  old,  hav- 
g  neither  father  nor  mother,  dependeut  upon  his 


labour  for  support.  Sixth,  the  father  of  motherless 
children,  under  twelve  years  of  age  dependent  upon 
his  labour  lor  support.  Seventh,  where  there  are  a 
father  and  .'^ons  in  the  same  family  and  household, 
and  two  of  them  are  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  as  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, or  privates,  the  residue  of  such  family  and 
household  not  exceeding  two  shall  be  exempt." 

Those  enrolled  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
''the  first  of  which  shall  comprise  all  persons  sub- 
ject to  do  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty-five  years,  and  all  unmarried  persons 
I  subject  to  do  military  duty  above  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five;  the  second 
class  shall  comprise  all  other  persons  subject  to  do 
military  duty  ;  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  district, 
jbe  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  until 
those  of  the  first  class  shall  have  been  called." 

Those  thus  enrolled  "shall  be  subject,  for  two 
years  after  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding  the  en- 
rolment, to  be  called  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  continue  in  service  dur- 
ing the  present  rebellion,  not,  however,  exceeding 
the  term  of  three  years." 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  "  When- 
ever it  may  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  national 
forces  for  military  service,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the  number 
of  men  to  be  furnished  by  said  district ;  and  there- 
upon the  enrolling  board  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  make  a  draft  of  the  required  num- 
ber, and  fifty  per  cent,  in  addition,  and  shall  make  an 
exact  and  complete  roll  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons so  drawn,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn,  so  that  the  first  drawn  may  stand  first  upon 
the  said  roll,  and  the  second  may  stand  second, 
and  so  on.  And  the  person  so  drawn  shall  be  no- 
tified of  the  same  within  ten  days  thereafter,  by  a 
written  or  printed  notice  to  be  served  personally  or 
by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence, 
requiring  them  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendez- 
vous to  report  for  duty." 

After  providing  for  those  drafted  obtaining  sub- 
stitutes, or  each  paying  a  fine,  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars,  it  enacts  that  "  any  person  failing 
to  report  after  due  service  of  notice  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, without  furnishing  a  substitute  or  paying 
the  required  sum  therefor,  sliall  be  deemed  a  de- 
ter, and  shall  be  arrested  by  the  provost  marshal 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  military  post  for  trial  by 


place  of  rendezvous,  or  'wilfully  dissuade  them 
from  the  performance  of  military  duty,"  and  it  being 
observed  that  Friends — parents,  ministers  and 
others' — could  not  refrain  from  advising  their 
children  and  young  men  generally  steadily  to  main- 
tain the  long  known  peaceable  principles  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  thus  discountenance  any  of 
them  enlisting  or  taking  part  in  any  military  mea- 
sures, he  replied  ;  that  the  law  had  no  reference  to 
such  cases  ;  that  it  being  well  known  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  had  always  been  con- 
scientiously scrupulous  against  bearing  arms,  or 
encouraging  war  in  any  way,  they  might  rest  as- 
sured this  part  of  the  law  would  not  be  applied  to 
annoy  or  punish  them  for  the  support  or  promul- 
gation of  their  principles. 

Should  the  war  continue,  and  the  President 
order  a  draft  of  men  throughout  the  diflercut 
States,  it  is  probable  that  many  Friends  will  bo 
brought  under  close  trial,  and  the  sincerity  and 
stability  of  their  religious  faith  be  tested  in  a  man- 
ner more  severe  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  before 
known  in  this  country  since  the  revolution  of  1776. 
It  will  be  of  great  moment  to  all  such ;  to  those 
who  may  witness  their  conduct;  and  to  the  pre- 
cious cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  itself,  that 
they  uphold  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
by  patient  submission  to  whatever  may  be  per- 
mitted to  come  upon  them,  commend  themselves 
and  their  cause  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

The  cause  is  a  noble  one,  and  well  worth  suffer- 
ing for.  Faithfulness  to  our  religious  duty,  and  a 
patient  submission  to  whatever  afflictions  may  at- 
tend, because  of  an  open  and  consistent  acknow- 
ledgment, by  word  and  deed,  that  we  are  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  declared  my  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  else  would  my  servants  tight, 
are  the  way  to  draw  down  from  Him  the  blessing 
of  preservation,  and,  as  it  is  righteousness  that  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  are  the  greatest  boon  any  of  us  can 
confer  on  our  poor,  distracted  country. 

The  times  call  loudly  for  the  multiplication  of  men 
of  peace;  men  who  feci  not  merely  that  they  dare 
not  as  Christians  go  forth  to  slay  their  fellow  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  being  heartily  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  Christ,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  lamb-like  spirit,  which 
enables  to  resist  not  evil ;  to  love  our  enemies ;  to 


court  martial,  unless,  upon  proper  showing  that  he  'seek  the  good  of  all,  and  to  labour  to  win  men  from 
is  not  liable  to  do  military  duty,  the  board  of  enrol-  under  the  dominion  of  him   who  was  a  murderer 


ment  shall  relieve  him  from  the  dra 
I  The  only  other  section  of  the  law  which  might 
'appear  likely  to  bear  hardly  upon  Friends  is  the 
following:  "  That  if  any  person  shall  resist  any 
draft  of  men  enrolled  under  this  act  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  counsel  or  aid  any 
person  to  resist  any  such  draft,  or  shall  assault  or 
obstruct  any  officer  iu  making  such  draft,  or  in 
the  performance  of  any  service  in  relation  thereto; 
or  shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault  or  obstruct 
any  such  officLr,  or  sliull  counsel  any  drafted  men 
not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  or  wilfully 
dissuade  them  jrom  the  peiformance  of  military 
duly  as  required  by  law,  such  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  summary  arrest  by  the  provost  marshal, 
and  he  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  civil 
authorities ;  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by 
both  of  said  punishments." 

The  attention  of  one  at  Washington,  high  in 
authority  for  putting  the  provisions  of  this  act  into 
execution,  having  been  called  to  that  part  of  this 
last  section  which  makes  it  a  penal  offence  to 
"  counsel  any  drafted  person  not  to  appear  at  the 


from  the  beginning.  How  continually  and  strik- 
ingly do  the  events  of  our  day  show  that  society,  civil 
and  religious,  lacks  greatly  the  potent  influence  of 
that  Divine  Charity  which,  while  it  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity  but  in  the  truth,  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ; 
envieth  not;  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up; 
behaveth  not  itself  unseemly  ;  seeketh  not  her  own ; 
is  not  easily  provoked;  thinketh  no  evil.  It  was 
the  want  of  this  heavenly  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  that  prepared  them  for,  and  exposed 
them  to  be  betrayed  into  the  dreadful  war  now  de- 
vastating our  beloved  country  ;  and  its  benign  in- 
fluence alone  can  eradicate  the  direful  passions  so 
rife  in  the  breasts  of  multitudes  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other,  and  effectually  prepare  the  way 
for  the  blessing  of  a  lasting  peace  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  nation. 

Oh,  then !  that  all  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  uninfluenced  by  the  belligerent  spirit  pre- 
vailing around  them;  maintaining  their  principles 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  enduring  what- 
ever suffering  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon 
them  as  becometh  Christians,  might  be  made  in- 
strumental in  allaying  the  flood  of  di.-^cord  and 
strife,  and   in  spreading  the    pacific  reign  of  the 
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Messiah  :  that  thus  standing  nobly  and  unflinch 
ingly  for  the  righteous  testimonies  given  to  the 
Society  to  bear,  they  might  cause  it  to  shine  as  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,  so  that  others  seeing  their  good 
works  would  give  glory  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  May  our  young  men,  in  view  of  the  trials 
to  which  the  law  just  passed  may  subject  them, 
ponder  in  their  hearts  the  increasing  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  seek  to  Him,  who  is  em- 
phatically announced  as  the  Counsellor,  for  direc- 
tion and  strength  so  to  walk  that  they  may  secure 
their  own  enduring  peace,  and  bring  honour  to  his 
glorious,  holy  name. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 
These  valuable  works,  which  have  long  been  out 
of  print,  are  now  to  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
No.  304  Arch  Street.    Four  volumes:  price  85  00; 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  8th  inst.  The 
news  is  not  of  much  importance.  The  attention  of  the 
English  public  appeared  to  be  absorbed  with  the  entry 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London,  which  took 
place  on  the  7th.  Some  dlBiculties  having  arisen  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Great  Britain,  the  King 
of  Belgium  has  consented  to   act  as  arbitrator  in    ' 

The  latest  dispatches  from  Cracow  are  favorable  to  the 
Poles.  It  is  rumored  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  grant 
amnesty  and  reforms.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  and 
British  Governments  were  quite  agreed  as  to  the  tenor 
of  their  notes  to  Russia  regarding  Poland.  It  is  under 
derstood  they  advise  concessions,  and  the  grant  of  libe 
ral  institutions  to  the  Poles. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question  was  put  t( 
ministers,  whether  the  Government  was  informed  of 
ships  preparing  for  the  rebels  in  England,  similar  to  the 
Alabama  ?  The  answer  was,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  had  been  called  to  more  than  one 
vessel  of  the  kind,  but  no  evidence  had  been  furnished 
that  would  authorize  interference  on  their  part.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given,  tliat  all  suspected  vessels  should 
be  closely  watched.  An  address  from  13,000  citizens  of 
Birmingham,  sympathizing  with  the  anti-slavery  policy 
of  President  Lincoln,  has  been  presented  to  the  United 
States  Miuister. 

It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Forey's  demand  for  more  troop, 
for  the  French  army  in  .Mexico,  is  not  to  be  corapliet 
with.  The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs 
was  dull,  and  prices  rather  lower.  American  flour  21«. 
a  27«.  per  barrel;  red  western  wheat,  9«.  a  9s.  9d.  per 
100  pounds;  white  wheat,  10s.  9d.  a  lis.  3d.  United 
States'  stocks  had  been  more  in  demand  in  the  London 
market,  sales  of  five  per  cent's,  at  59,  and  6'3  at  63J. 
Consols,  92|. 

Central  America. — After  several  years  of  comparative 
peace  and  tranquility,  intestine  war  has  again  broken 
out  in  this  unhappy  country.  A  sanguinary  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  between  the  forces  of 
Guatemala  and  Salvador,  in  which  the  former  were  de- 
feated. It  was  expected  that  Nicarauga,  and  perhaps 
Honduras,  would  join  Guatemala  in  the  war  upon  Sal- 
vador. 

Mexico. — Reliable  advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
the  2d  inst.,  say  that  the  French  forces  were  then  within 
eleven  leagues  of  the  City,  but  there  were  no  indications 
of  an  immediate  advance  upon  it. 

United  States.— r/ic  Finances.— The  credit  of  the 
U.  S.  Loans  improved  materially  during  the  last  week, 
and  large  purchases  were  made  of  them,  both  for  invest- 
ment and  as  a  basis  for  banking  under  the  late  law  of 
Congress.  Much  confidence  is  now  expressed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  able  so  to  manage  the 
finances  as  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  upon  the 
Treasury. 

New  Jersei/.—Th\s  State  recently  advertised  for  a 
loan  of  $200,000.  Nine  millions  of  "dollars  were  offered 
on  very  favorable  terms.  The  loan  was  awarded  at  a 
premium  of  13  per  cent.,  at  6  per  cent,  annual  interest. 
The  House  of  Assembly  has  passed  resolutions  protest- 
ing against  the  war  as  now  conducted.  The  Assembly 
says  the  war  is  unnecessary,  and  fraught  with  horror 
and  suffering,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
jile.  It  proposes  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by 
the  National  Government,  to  meet  those  similarly  ap- 
pointed by  the  insurgent  Slates,  to  "  consider  what  plan 
may  be  adopted  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 


of  the  National  Government,  by  which  the  present  wa: 
may  be  brought  to  a  close." 

Missouri. — A  bill  has  passed  the  State  Senate  provid- 
ing for  the  call  of  a  State  Convention,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  slave  emancipation  in  Mis- 
souri. 

New  ForA-.— Mortality  last  week,  435. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  282. 
The  Lake  Superior  Mines. — The  value  of  rough  copper 
shipped  from   this   region   during  1862,  is  stated  to  be 
about  §4,000,000.     In  the  same  period,  112,721  tons  of 
iron  ore,  and  8,500  tons  of  pig  iron  were  sent  to  market, 
Boston. — The  number  of  births   in  this   city  in  the 
year  1SI32,  was    5,268,  a   decrease  from  1861,  of  531. 
There  were  2,094  marriages  in  the  year,  a  decrease  of 
72  from   the   preceding  year.     The   whole   number   of 
deaths  was  4,120. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  dispatches  and  newspapers 
furnish  some  items  of  intelligence  from  time  to  time. 
Deserters  from  Mobile,  report  the  rebel  force  there  to  be 
about  7,000  men,  under  Gen.  Buckner,  that  the  rebels 
have  three  steam  gunboats  of  ten  guns  each,  a  cutter 
and  a  ram.  Other  steam  rams  were  being  built  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  channel  in  Mobile  Bay  has 
been  blocked  by  sunken  vessels,  so  as  to  be  impassible. 
Two  of  the  forts  had  been  iron  clad.  The  confederate 
urrency  seems  to  be  depreciating  rapidly.  In  Rich- 
lond,  S425  is  considered  equal  to  $100  "in  gold.  At 
FrederiL-ksburg,  the  price  was  recently,  §6  to  $6.50  for 
of  gold,  and  §2.25  in  Virginia  bank  notes,  and 
S3. 50  in  confederate  notes,  were  given  for  each  dol- 
r  of  U.  S.  national  currency.  The  Richmond  papers 
have  dispatches  stating  that  Com.  Farragut  had  attacked 
Port  Hudson  and  been  repulsed,  and  that  the  Yazoo 
Expidition  had  attacked  Fort  Pemberton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tallahatchie,  and  bad  likewise  been  repulsed. 
The  Charleston,  S.  C,  papers  record  the  frequent  arrival 
of  British  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes  of  merchandize. 
The  U.  S.  gunboat,  Isaac  P.  Smith,  which  was  captured 
some  time  since  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  at  Char- 
leston. She  will  be  the  flag-ship  of  Com.  Ingraham. 
The  Richmond  Examiner  thinks  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  staked  on  the  struggle  of  the 
next  three  months.  The  Richmond  ^yhig  intimates  that 
there  is  an  increasing  desire  for  peace  in  the  south 
western  portions  of  the  Confederacy,  and  attributes  i 
to  the  general  success  of  the  Federal  arms  in  that 
quarter. 

The  Southwest. — .An  arrival  from  New  Orleans  at  last 
brings  some  authentic  intelligence  from  the  .Mississippi, 
It  appears  that  Admiral  Farragut  passed  the  rebel  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  on  the  night  of  the  15th  iust.  The 
steamer  Mississippi,  mounting  twelve  guns,  ran  aground 
during  the  engagement,  and  was  abondonedand  burned. 
Port  Hudson  is  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  147  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  The  Lake  Providence  Canal  has  been 
completed,  and  was  filled  with  water  on  the  16th.  Its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  is  about  sixty  miles  above 
Vicksburg,  and  it  is  said  that  vessels  will  now  be  en- 
abled to  pass  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi,  by  way 
of  the  Texas,  Black,  and  Red  rivers,  entering  that  stream 
about  180  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and  during  their 
transit,  passing  about  thirty  miles  west  of  that  city. 
The  reported  successes  of  the  Yazoo  Expedition  have 
not  been  confirmed.  At  the  latest  dates,  it  had  met 
with  a  check  at  Fort  Pemberton,  where  there  are  strong 
fortifications,  and  a  rebel  garrison  of  6000  men.  Tlie 
fleet  had  met  with  great  material  obstacles  in  navigating 
the  passage.  The  rebels  burned  the  cotton  on  every 
plantation,  as  the  U.  S.  forces  advanced  into  the  interior. 
Gen.  Grant  denies  the  reports  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
■army  before  Vicksburg.  He  says  it  was  never  in 
better  condition. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — Railroad  travel  in  Kentucky 
rendered  dangerous  in  some  places  by  bands  of  guc- 
las.  On  the  19th,  the  train  between  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  was  thrown  from  the  track  by  obstructions 
placed  upon  it.  The  cars  were  fired  into,  and  some  of 
he  passengers  robbed.  A  large  rebel  force  surrounded 
he  U.  S.  garrison  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  and  captured 
the  troops,  200  in  number.  The  main  army  of  Gen. 
Rosecrans  remains  in  its  old  quarters  at  Murfreesboro. 
In  a  cavalry  encounter  on  the  20th,  the  rebels  were  de- 
feated >vith  the  loss  of  180  men,  of  the  U.  S.  troops,  17 
were  killed,  and  31  wounded.  A  Union  brigade,  under 
Col.  Corwin,  had  visited  Tuscumbia,  in  northern  Ala- 
'  ama,  and  dispersed  the  rebel  troops  there. 

Virginia— ^0  extensive  military  operations  are  re- 
ported. There  has  been  some  fighting  on  the  Black- 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State.  On  the 
17!h,  a  cavalry  engagement  occurred  on  the  south  side 
e  Rappahannock,  in  which  about  80  rebels  were 
taken  prisoners,  a  number  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides,  the  rebels,  it  is  said,  losing  most  men. 


Florida.— This  State  was  recently  invaded  by  a  bri<ra( : 
ot  colored  troops,  commanded  by  white  otficers.  Whcl 
last  leard  from,  they  had  taken  several  importaii 
points,  and  captured  many  prisoners.  Jacksonville  ws' 
taken  by  them  on  the  lOth.  It  is  said  the  colore' 
troops   behaved  with  propriety,  and  had   met  withnl 

The  Markets,  cj-c— The  following  were  the  quotation' 
on  the  23rd  inst.  Neie  Fori.— Specie  in  the  New  Yor' 
banks,  §33,955,122,  being  a  decrease  of  §2,154  90;! 
Exchange,  London,  168  a  169.  American  gold,  5l'a  5  i 
premium.  U.  S.  6's,  1881,  104*  a  104f ;  7-30  Treasur- 
notes,  107  a  107^.  Upland  cotton,  75;  flour  dull,  an  I 
5  to  10  cents  a  barrel  lower;  spring  wheat,  §1.37  a  §1  ^ 
56  ;  winter  red,  §1.70  a  §1 .77  ;  rye,  §1.08  a  §1.11 ;  cort 
89  cts.  a  91  cts. ;  Jersey  oats,  82  cts.  a  83  cts  ;  Canada i 
83  cts.  a  86  cts.  PAi7a*/pA(a.— Superfine  flonr,  §5.8  ' 
a  §0.00;  Ohio  extra,  $7.73  ;  prime  red  wheat,  gl.UG -i 
a  §1.67  ;  white,  §1.80  a  §1.90  ;  rye,  §1.00  a  1.02;  yellov' 
corn,  80  cts.  a  90  cts.;  white,  92  cts.;  oats,  80  cts.  fol 
32  pounds;  clover  seed,  §5.50  a  §5.62  :  timothy,  §2  2!^ 
a  §2.50  ;  flaxseed,  §3.87  a  §4.00.  ': 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  Boadle,  Mass.,  §2,  vol  36;  fron 
:phn  Atwater,  II!.,  per  M.  Atwater,  §2,  to  No.  30,  vol.  37j 

NOTICE 
West  Grove  Boarding-SchooI  for  Girls,  on  the  Phila. 
delphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

Two  Sessions  annually,  opening  in  Fifth  and  Eleventll 
lonth.     Address,         Thomas  Conakd,  principal. 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Third  month,  1863. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  ot 
the  lllhof  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  in 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  raaki, 
early  application  to  Dubrd  Knight,  Superintendent,  a  ' 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.' 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St. ; 
Philadelphia.  , 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAE  FBANKFORD,  (TWENTV-TBIKD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician andSuperinteudent, — JoshoaH.  Worthi.sg 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.iy  b( 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clurl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  * 

NOTICE. 
An  experienced  Female  Teacherv  '  ■ 


NOTICE. 
Situations  are  wanted  in  the  country,  for  several  i 
ored  boys,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years. 
I>ly  at  the  "  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children," 
708  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  RELlGIOrf 
LABORS  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  very  remarkable  iniii 
ister  of  the  Go-pel  of  Christ,  has  b'een  issued  by  tin 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  and  is  for  sale  at  I  In 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street.  It  is  a.  volume  of  fi\n 
pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sold  fur  20  cent,- 


h  ul 


Died,  Third  month  30th,  1862,  .it  her  residence 
Germantown,  Hannah  A.,  wife  of  Josiah  F.  Jones,  in 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  Her  adorning  had  not  b 
that  of  the  putting  on  of  apparel,  but  that  "meek  and  q 
t,"  which  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price 
and    having,   through   his  asssistance,  been  enable. 

alk  in  the  path  of  purity  and  peace,  the  appro; 
death  brought  no  alarm  to  her.  It  was  to  the  praise 
His  grace,  that  with  her  dying  lips  she  testified,  "  1  s 
nothing  in  my  way."     "  It  is  marvellous  to  myself" 

,  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  h 

ige,  Mary  S.   Brown,  a  member  of  Woodbury  Momh 
Meetintr  of  Friends. 


WM.   II.   PILE,  VKINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peuueylvunia  Bank. 
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riary  of  SamncI  Scott. 

I  (Continued  from  |mge  235.) 

I  "Eleventh  month  12tb,  1786.  Again  prevented 
JDm  attending  meeting.  Oh  I  that  I  had  been 
[ore  diligent  when  better  able.  Although,  from 
jo  time  I  was  visited  with  the  Day  Spring  from 
(i  high,  I  have  remembered  the  Lord,  and  '  the 
')rd  of  his  holiness;'  and  have  neither  sought 
e  riches,  nor  what  are  commonly  called  the 
sasures  of  the  world,  yet  I  have  been  too  much 
tached  to  the  things  which  are  seen,  and  which 
ve  perished  with  the  using;  the  most  pleasing 
which  has  usually  proved  as  the  prophetic  roll, 
I'eet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  belly.  0 
'jou !  who  delightest  in  mercy,  and  '  forgivest  iu- 
iuity,  transgression  and  sin;'  let  thy  mercy  be 
jeat,  and,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
veuaut,  purify  and  pardon  at  the  hour  of  death! 
ly  sister  fci.,  was  buried  this  evening  at  RatcliflF. 
'"13th.     The  petition  of  the  preceding  evening, 

E  purification  and  pardon,  being  measurably 
lintained,  in  the  afternoon  I  perused  divers  parts 
:  the  scriptures,  in  which  1  had  been   frequently 

nversant,  with  more  savour  than  at  other  times, 
'  Lord,  sanctify  the  solitary  chamber !  may  it  be 
i,nctified  through  the  Truth !  so  as  to  become  i 
i(hool  for  my  instruction  in  righteousness." 
I  "  26th.  Although  much  heaviness  and  weak 
!ss  were  my  attendants  in  the  forenoon  meeting 
ly  mind  was  measurably  enlarged,  respecting  the 
|irituality  of  prayer ;  and  the  mistake  of  many 
our  fellow-professors   of  the  holy  christian  re 

on,  who   suppose   the   medium    of  vocal   Ian 

age  essentially  necessary  to  the  making  their 
[quests  known  to  Uim,  who  '  searchcth  the  hearts. 

d  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.'.    1  expressed 

thing  verbally." 

"  Twelfth  month  17th,  178G.  T.  D.  of  Surry, 
bs  at  our  forenoon  meeting.  When  the  showers 
ic  withheld  both  immediately  and  instrumentally, 
pse  who  esteem  themselves   righteous  are  apt  to 

tribute  the  cause  to  others  present ;  but  the  truly 
^lmble  and  penitent,  who  dwell  under  a  deep  sense 
I'  their  own  demerits,  are  rather  ready  to  query, 
J  it  1  ?  is  it  I  ? — I  am  indeed  humbled,  but  not 
jfficiently  so." 

"First  month  5th,  1787.    When  the  Lord  visit- 

E  his  people  because  of  their  iniquities,  '  he  iu- 
jideth  them  with  his  troops,'  and  by  their  punish- 
ijents,  graveth  before  them,  as  '  with  a  pen  of  iron,' 

c  things  in  which  they  have  transgressed.   I  have 

:rived  too  much  cuusolation  in  the  participation 


of  the  bread  and  wine  that  perisheth ;  but  lo  my 
trength  hath  failed  1  have  I  not  been  too  inatten- 
tive to  the  Spirit  that  quickcneth,  and  the  law 
written  within?  whilst  I  have  with  solicitude  pur- 
ued  religious  improvement,  by  the  things  which 
have  been  written  by  faithful  and  true  witnesses; 
and  behold,  where  are  they  ?  If  all  knowledge 
fails  as  a  brook,  and  as  the  stream  of  a  brook, 
asseth  away  ;  may  I  never  forget  the  Lord,  and 
his  loving  kindness,  which  remains  forever." 

"  27th.  My  bodily  health  and  strength  in  the 
course  of  this  week  has  been  rather  increased  ;  but 
where  has  been  my  grateful  returns  to  the  Preser- 
ver of  men,  who,  '  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and 
lifteth  up.'  How  unnecessarily  arc  we  often 
alarmed  in  respect  to  the  casualties  which  may  be- 
fall a  body  which  soon  must  perish  ;  but  too  inat- 
tentive are  we  to  the  diseases  which  attend  a  soul, 
which  was  formed  for  eternal  existence  t 

28tb.  The  fore  part  of  the  day  was  rather  lu- 
minous, both  in  respect  to  body  and  mind  :  I  re- 
membered the  Lord  that  made  me ;  the  God  and 
giver  of  every  good  gift,  '  who  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whe- 
ther it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil  :'  in  some 
degree  I  also  sought  after  that  peace  which  passeth 


"  30th.  The  day  was  passed  more  luminously 
than  some :  in  the  evening  divers  friends  were  with 
us  ;  but  little  conversation  passed  which  tended  to 
edification,  or  a  forwarding  one  another  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  '  that  faith  which  works  by  love.'  When 
we  are  together,  outward  and  verbal  opposition 
may  be  measurably  avoided,  but  tumults  and 
swellings  may  be  felt  within,  which  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  We  may  esteem  some  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  fellow-members,  over-zealous,  and  others 
too  lax  and  indifferent;  yet  both  parties  may 
degree  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  and  love  of 
Truth;  although  by  natural  complexions  and  pre 
judices  they  may  in  some  respects  bo  perverted 
from^a  perfect  rectitude  of  judgment :  in  those  cases 
we  opght  to  forgive,  as  we  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and 
to  bear  with  the  errors  of  those  we  may  esteem  mis 
taken  ;  at  the  same  time  desiring  all  may  be  pre- 
served from  that  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  which 
leadeth  men  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  despise 
others." 

"i^econd  mouth  18th,  1787.  After  a  long  ab 
scnce,  I  went  with  great  feebleness  of  tlesh  and 
spirit,  in  a  chaise,  to  the  forenoon  meeting  at  Hart- 
ford :  early  in  the  meeting  a  short  testimony  was 
delivered  to  the  TJivine  light  and  word,  which  is 
near  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth ;  according  to  that 
which  is  written,  'The  word  which  God  sent  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Je^us 
Ohrist,  (he  is  Lord  of  all.')  Our  friend,  M.  P. 
was  afterwards  much  enlarged  In  a  living  and 
evangelical  ministry." 

"  Third  month  4th,  1787.  Attended  the  fore- 
noon meeting,  which  was  held  in  silence ;  some  in- 
terior sense  of  the  silencing  influence  of  Emanuel, 
who  commandeth  the  waves  and  the  seas,  and  they 
are  still,  was  graciously  experienced.  1  have  fre- 
(jileutly  wondered  at  our  being  more  often  favoured 
with  those  sensatiouo  in  our  religious  meetings,  than 


at  other  times ;  but  I  recollect  that  we  are  exhorted, 
not  to  for.sake  '  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether ;'  and  that  at  such  times  wo  arc  more  free 
from  the  impediments  of  peace  and  recollection, 
than  we  are  in  our  own  families  and  other  places. 
Oh  !  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  that  spiritual 
silence,  in  which  we  feel  after  the  Lord,  who  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us,'  in  the  temple  of 
our  own  hearts ;  according  to  the  divine  and  obli- 
gatory mouitions,  'Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God.'  'Keep  silence  before  me,  0  islands  I  and 
let  the  people  renew  their  strength :  let  them  draw 
near,  then  let  them  speak ;  let  them  come  near  to- 
gether to  judgment.'  I  am  fully  persuaded,  if  this 
exercise  was  maintained,  our  religious  meetings 
would  be  for  the  most  part  attended  with  a  divine 
solemnity,  superior  to  those  of  our  fellow-professora 
of  the  holy  christian  religion. 

5th.  In  the  Monthly  Meeting,  Friends  were 
excited  to  a  faithful  labour  in  a  discharge  of  re- 
ligious duties,  by  a  revival  of  these  words,  '  Tho 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  After  the  women 
Friends  withdrew,  those  present  were  reminded  of  a 
labour  essentially  necessary  for  all,  viz.,  a  drawing 
near  in  spirit  to  Him,  who  is  able  to  forgive  their 
iniquities,  and  heal  their  diseases :  the  subsequent 
business  was  transacted  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  con- 
descension." 

"  Fourth  month  2nd,  1787.  In  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  before  the  women  Friends  withdrew,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  a  bare  traditional  belief  in, 
or  assent  to,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  his  death 
and  sufferings  in  the  flesh,  or  the  most  strict  ad- 
herence toourown  moral  and  ceremonious  righteous- 
ness, without  experiencing  Ilim  revealed  in  us,  as 
our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption, will  prove  unavailiable  to  our  salvation; 
according  to  that  which  is  written,  unless  Christ 
be  in  you.  ye  are  reprobates. 

"  3rd.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  condemning  myself, 
and  requesting  the  forgiveness  of  tho  Friend,  to 
whose  remark  I  had  made  a  hasty  and  unadvised 
reply  in  the  meeting." 

"  15th.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  forenoon 
meeting  a  sueing  outof  a  pardon  from  the  King  of 
kings ;  not  by  '  thousands  of  rams,  nor  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,'  neither  by  the  law  oi 
any  carnal  commandment,  but  by  '  the  power  of 
an  endless  life,'  was  recommended  to  the  assembly  : 
fur  a  time,  my  mind  was  rather  warmed  and  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  inestimable  gift. 

"  1 6th.  I  received  a  very  kind,  affectionate,  and 
sympathizing  letter  from  the  Friend  whom  I  had 
oflended  on  the  2d  instant;  the  receipt  of  which 
afforded  some  consolation  to  my  wounded  spirit." 

"  23rd.  I  see  my  manifold  calamities  in  mea- 
sure arise  from  a  secret,  undesired,  and  almost 
unperceived  infidelity.  Unfaithfulness  to  discover- 
ies of  duties,  plainly  imparted,  is  tho  parent  of 
doublings  and  distrusts.  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God,  '  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  :'  '  my  feet  have 
stumbled  upon  the  dark  mountains  ;'  I  have  been 
as  '  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,'  and  more  tossed 
with  the  tempests  than  many  who  have  been  at 
case  in  Ziou,  unempticd  'from  vessel  to  vessel;' 
but  with  a  standard  of  their  own  formation,  or  the 
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prejudices  of  an  unrightly  infonned  education,  with 
much  supposed  readiness  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, are  judging  of  the  attributes  of  God,  his 
dealings  with  man,  and  tLe  nature  of  a  future  state 
of  existence  :  but  the  day  is  coming  in  which  every 
false  rest  and  mistaken  judgment  must  be  disturbed', 
in  ^vhich  deep  only  shall  call  unto  deep,  and  the 
blind  see  out  of  darkness  and  obscurity:  Lord, 
hasten  this  I  the  day  of  salvation;  make  plain  thy 
paths  to  babes  and  sucklings,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
Son,  who  is  the  light  of  life,  and  can  open  the  blinc' 
eyes.     Amen." 

"  30th.  Eather  placid  and  peaceful ;  not  en 
tirely  void  of  thankfulness  on  account  of  my  dear 
wife's  indisposition  being  alleviated  :  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  long  with  her,  but  find  an  increasing 
degreeof  affection  and  tenderness  towards  her,  and  of 
gratitude  for  her  past  and  long  continued  goodness. 
We  have  lived  together  in  the  connubial  state  for 
near  thirty-two  years,  in  much  concurrence  an< 
similarity  of  sentiments,  in  matters  of  importance 
both  in  respect  to  things  spiritual  and  temporal 
frequently  seeking  with  some  solicitude  after  those 
things  which  appertain  to  life  and  salvation  :  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  has  been  plentifully  dispensed 
within  us,  but  an  enemy  has  likewise  sowu  tares, 
which  have  sprung  up,  and  too  greatly  prevented 
the  good  seed  from  grov^ng  up  to  maturity  :  with 
the  men  of  Succoth,  we  have  been  taught  with  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  which  many 
times,  and  often, caused  us  to  'go  mourning  all  the 
day  long,'  and  to  bow  down  our  souls  as  the  street 
and  the  ground,  to  them  which  went  over.  Now 
the  time  of  separation  is  near,  arise,  0  Lord! 
'tbou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength  ;'  rebuke  the  de- 
vourer,  and  put  a  hook  into  the  jaws  of  Leviathan, 
for  our  souls'  sake,  and  the  sake  of  thy  beloved 
Son,  who  only  is  able  to  save  ;  to  whom  be  the 
praise  of  his  works.     Amen  and  Amen." 

"  Fifth  month  olst,  1787.  In  the  forenoon, 
much  embarrassed  by  a  succession  of  company, 
and  some  disagreeable  confabulations  which  at- 
tended ;  I  have  now  no  time  to  attend  the  works 
and  ways  of  men  :  one  work  is  only  necessary,  the 
work  of  salvation.  Having  for  some  time  had  a 
pointing  to  attend  the  evening  meeting  at  Devon- 
shire House,  I  went;  at  first  sitting  down  I  was 
much  discouraged,  on  account  of  my  own  weak- 
ness in  every  respect,  and  the  concourse  and  heat 
attendant;  belore  many  words  were  spoken,  my 
mind  was  suddenly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  that 
spiritual  and  internal  worship,  which  can  never  be 
described  by  human  eloquence  ;  nor  attained  by 
the  wisdom,  efforts,  and  righteousness  of  men  :  men 
may  limit  themselves,  and  one  another,  and  seek  to 
set  bounds  to  the  great  deep  ;  but  they  can  never 
limit  Him,  who  is  illimitable  ;  who  causeth  his  sun 
to  arise,  and  his  rain  to  descend,  both  on  the  just 
and  (She  unjust;  who  hath  compassion,  when 
and  where  he  will  have  compassion.  'Search  the 
scriptures,'  was  the  command  of  our  great  Master, 
and  is  of  universal  obligation;  they  ought  to  be 
searched  by  all ;  but  one  word  or  sentence  thereof, 
enforced  by  the  wind  which  bloweth  when  and 
where  it  listeth,  is  of  more  efficacy  than  all  crea- 
turely  researches  of  them,  from*  the  beginning  of 
Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations:  but  this 
ought  to  be  no  discouragement  to  a  diligent  perusal 
of  their  sacred  records,  in  the  lowest  and  most 
disconsolate  seasons,  when  they  may  seem  to  us 
only  as  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  words  which  we  then 
read,  '  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'  may  be 
raised  in  power,  after  many  days.  Our  dear 
friend  George  Dillwyn  had  afterwards  living  and 
evang-  lical  Djinistrations,  both  in  testininny  and 
supplication.     I  came  home  better  than  I  went." 

(TobocoDtiDUod.) 


Clocks. 
The  first  mode  of  measuring  the  lapse  of  time 
was,  uiidoubtedly,  the  observation  of  the  sun's  mo- 
tion. In  almost  all  cliiuates,  the  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  would  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
Babylonians  appear  to  be  the  first  who  obtained 
greater  accuracy  by  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial  ; 
at  what  epoch  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  ev- 
idently at  a  very  remote  period.  The  dial  of  Ahaz, 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  must  have  existed  eight  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
example  of  the  little  communication  which  existed 
in  ancient  times  between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  this  instrument  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
until  about  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
Christ.  One  of  these  Grecian  sun-dials  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  conjectured 
that  it  served  to  show  the  hour  in  one  of  the  cross- 
ways  of  Athens.  The  Greek  inscription,  placed  on 
the  exterior  of  the  two  western  faces,  states  that 
"  Pha3drus,  the  son  of  Zoilus,  a  Pajonian,  made 
this." 

A  few  centuries  later  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  hours  at  night,  and  in  cloudy 
weather,  invented  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock; 
probably  a  mere  float,  with  a  rod  fixed  upon  it 
like  a  mast,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  ;  as  the  water  ran  out  the  float 
descended,  and  figures  marked  on  the  rod,  at  pro- 
per intervals,  showed  the  number  of  hours  elapsed. 
The  sand-glass,  made  like  the  modern  hour-glass, 
was  also  used  in  ancient  times,  as  appears  from 
bas-relief,  representing  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  in  which  is  the  figure  of  Morpheus,  holding 
a  glass  of  this  construction. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  wheel-clocks  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  some  authors  stating  it  to 
have  been  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  others  as  late 
as  the  tenth  century.  The  cause  of  this  disagree- 
ment is,  that  the  word  clock  has  been  used  to  des- 
ignate the  clepsydra  and  hour-glass;  and  proba- 
bly the  clocks  mentioned  by  old  chroniclers,  and 
set  down  by  modcru  authors  as  proofs  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  iuvcntion,  were  some  modificiitions  of 
these  instruments.  Such,  probably,  was  the  clock 
sent  by  Paul  1.  to  Pepin  le  Bref,  in  760. 

The  French  historians  describe  a  clock  sent  to 
Charlemagne  in  807,  by  Harounal  Easchid,  the 
Caliph  of  the  East,  which  struck  the  hours  by  the 
falling  of  twelve  brass  balls  upon  a  bell.  It  had 
also  twelve  horsemen,  who  came  out,  one  at  a  time, 
t  separate  doors,  which  they  opened  and  closed 
gain.  This  clock  must  certainly  have  been  fur- 
nished with  some  kind  of  wheel-work;  but  the 
moving  power  is  said  to  have  been  the  fall  of 
water. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  clocks,  moved  by  weight-, 
ppear  to  have  been  used  in  Italy  ;  and,  early  in 
the  fourteenth,  one  was  put  up  in  London,  by  Wal- 
lingford,  a  monk,  who  died  in  1325,  which  wa^said 
to  show  the  time  with  accuracy.  In  the  year  1344, 
Giacomo  Dondi  erected,  at  Padua,  his  celebrated 
clock,  which,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  showed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  ecliptic,  and  the  places  of 
the  planets.  The  celebrity  acquired  by  this  clock 
was  the  cause  of  great  advancement  in  the  art ;  al- 
most every  court  in  Europe  was  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing a  similar  work ;  and  skilful  mechanics 
were,  in  consequence,  induced  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture.  Its  author  was  dignified 
with  the  surname  of  Ilorologious,  which  is  still 
borne  by  his  descendants,  the  chief  of  whom,  the 
Marchcso  Dondi  Orologio,  was  lately,  and  most 
likely  still  is,  a  resident  at  Padua. 

A  story  told  of  Louis  XI.,  (King  of  France  from 
1461  to  1483,)  shows  that  the  art  had  then  made 
great  advances.     A  gentleman,  who   had   lost  a 


great  deal  of  money  at  play,  stole  a  clock  belon  . 
ing  to  the  king,  and  hid  it  in  his  sleeve.  In  j 
short  time  the  clock,  which  continued  to  go  no 
withstanding  its  removal,  struck  the  hour,  and  tlj 
theft  was,  of  course,  discovered.  Louis,  as  capij 
cious  in  kindness  as  in  tyranny,  not  only  pardomt 
the  culprit,  but  made  him  a  present  of  the  cloci 
All  these  instruments,  though  much  superior  totli 
clepsydra,  and  celebrated  at  the  period  of  their  i; 
vention  for  the  accuracy  of  their  movements,  gav; 
according  to  our  present  notions,  but  coarse  a  I 
proximations  to  the  true  time.  They  were  retar, 
ed  greatly  when  a  particle  of  dust  got  into  the' 
works,  and  accelerated  when  cleaned.  As  to  tlj 
minute  divisions  of  time,  they  were  quite  useles) 
Tycho  Brahe,  an  astronomer  who  lived  in  the  sij 
teenth  century,  and  who  spared  no  expense  t| 
trouble  in  their  construction,  found  that  no  depe;! 
dence  could  be  placed  upon  them  for  his  observ  ' 
tions. 

The  adaptation  of  the  pendulum,  by  the  eel 
brated  Huygens,  in  1657,  at  once  brought  clocl 
making  to  perfection.  The  clock,  which  had  hitl^ 
erto  merely  served  to  divide  the  day  into  perio(| 
of  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  details  of  business,  (j 
the  hours  of  eating  and  sleeping,  now  became  tlj 
means  of  recording  the  minutest  lapse  of  time, 
showing  the  smallest  irregularities  in  the  apparei' 
motion  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  of  reducing  ai 
tronomy  to  the  exactness  of  mathematical  reasor 
ing.  Increased  skill  in  workmanship  has,  of  cours! 
produced  greater  accuracy  ;  but  the  pendulum  \ 
still  the  means  of  giving  effect.  i 

For  "The  Friend."! 

Francis  Bowgiil.  J 

(Continued  from  pjige  237.)  , 

"  That  which  shows  the  evil  is  good,  and  thi, 
which  shows  a  lie,  is  truth  ;  this  is  within,  ta]j| 
heed  to  it,  this  is  called  God's  Spirit  in  the  Scrij 
tures ;  believe  in  it,  love  it,  and  it  will  quicken  th 
heart  to  good,  and  it  will  subject  the  evil ;  here  , 
thy  teacher  near  thee  ;  love  it,  and  if  thou  act  coi. 
trary,  it  will  condemn  thee  ;  therefore  take  bee- 
unto  this  Spirit  of  truth,  and  it  will  enlighten  an 
enliven  thee,  and  will  open  thy  understanding,  an 
give  thee  to  know  what  God  is,  and  to  do  th: 
which  is  good  and  acceptable  in  his  sight;  th 
spirit  never  errs,  but  leads  out  of  all  error  into  a 
truth.  Be  sober-minded  in  thy  youth,  and  wait  o 
the  Lord  within;  hearken  unio  him.  God  is  Jigl 
immortal,  life  immortal,  truth  immortal,  an  ever 
lasting  eternal  Spirit;  he  speaks  spiritually  an 
invisibly  within  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  me, 
and  women  ;  hear  what  he  speaks,  and  obey  b; 
voice,  and  thy  soul  shall  live  ;  fear  to  offend  bin 
or  sin  against  him,  for  the  ways  of  sin  are  death 
therefore  prize  his  love  in  thy  young  and  tendt 
years,  and  do  thou  read  the  Scriptures  and  Friend 
books,  and  take  heed  to  what  thou  readest  to  obc 
it,  as  far  as  tbou  understandest,  and  pray  ofte 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  will  give  thee  his  knowlcdgi 
and  open  thy  understanding  in  the  things  of  h 
kingdom  ;  ."carch  thy  heart  often  with  the  light  c 
Christ  in  thee  ;  manifest  and  bring  thy  deeds  toi^ 
that  they  may  be  tried  ;  and  examine  thyself  ho' 
the  case  stands  betwixt  the  Lord  and  thee;  an 
if  thou  seest  thyself  wrong,  buuible  thyself,  and  b 
sorry,  and  turn  unto  him,  and  he  will  show  the 
mercy ;  and  take  heed,  for  the  time  to  come,  tha 
thou  run  not  into  the  same  evil  again  :  keep  th 
heart  clean,  watch  against  the  evil  in  thyself,  i 
that  which  shows  it  ;  therein  is  power,  and  there 
by  thou  hast  power  to  overcome  all  evil.  Anr 
dear  child,  mind  not  the  pleasures  of  siu,  whic 
are  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  end  is  misery;  bii 
keep  under  and  cross  thy  will  and  affection,  so  tb 
mind  will  have  no  pleasure  in  the  evil,  but  in  th 
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iood;  and  thou  wilt  feel  tjje  immortal  seed  spring- 
iiT  up  in  thee,  which  God's  love  and  peace  is  to. 
i)h  child!  these  are  great  aud  weight)'  thiugs,  not 
\}  he  i^lichted.  Accompany  thyself  always  with 
Lm  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  fear  and  worship  him 
li  spirit  and  truth,  and  lead  a  holy  and  blameless 
jfe  and  conversation ;  deny  them  not,  but  love 
liem  and  suffer  with  them."  "  Be  sure  thou  let 
lothing  separate  thy  love  from  God  and  hispcople; 
'lose  arc  his  people  that  keep  his  law,  and  obey 
ihrist's  voice,  and  lead  a  holy  life,  and  they  were 
!ver  hated  and  belied,  and  persecuted,  and  evilly- 
Ipoken  of,  always  by  bad  and  evil,  loose  people  ; 
bese  are  God's  people  ;  and  his  love,  and  peace, 
Ind  blessing,  is  with  them  ;  do  thou  grow  as  a  nat- 
ral  branch,  (up  among  them),  of  the  living  vine, 
!Dd  continue  all  thy  days  in  obedience  unto  God's 
!ill,  and  thou  wilt  feel  joy  and  love  in  thy  heart, 
"hich  above  all  things  covet  after,  and  thou  shalt 
ittain  and  obtain  everlasting  peace,  which  the  Lord 
Ifiint  unto  thee,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  mer- 
ly  and  love,  which  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen. 
I  And  now,  Abigail,  concerning  thy  well-being  in 
'lis  life,  this  is  my  advice  and  counsel  unto  thee  ; 
)ve  thy  dear  mother  ;  and  ever  obey  and  honor 
;er  and  see  thou  grieve  her  not ;  be  not  stubborn 
or' wilful,  but  submit  unto  her,  and  be  as  an  obe- 
'ient  child  unto  her,  whose  love  and  care  hath 
'een  too  great  over  thoe  and  thy  sisters,  which  hath 
rought  too  much  trouble  upon  herself;  learn  in 
ijy  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  sew  and  kuit, 
iud  all  points  of  good  labour  that  belong  to  a 
'laid,  and  flee  idleness  and  sloth,  that  uourisheth 
iin  ;  and  as  thou  growest  up  in  years,  labor  in  the 
Iffairs  of  the  country,  and  beware  of  pride,  and 
iotousness,  and  curiosity.  Be  not  wanton,  nor 
hid,  nor  light,  but  temperate,  moderate,  and  chaste, 
'nd  not  forward  in  words,  nor  speech,  but  swift  to 
iear,  and  slow  to  speak  ;  aud  do  thou  always  live 
tith  thy  mother,  aud  be  a  help  unto  her,  and 
Iherish  her  in  her  old  age  and  latter  years,  that 
!he  may  be  comforted  in  thee,  and  her  soul  may 
less  thee.  Love  thy  sisters,  be  always  courteous 
[3  Ihom  and  thy  brother ;  encourage  one  another 
n  good.  *  *  Be  discreet  and  wise,_ hide  noth 
liiir  from  thy  mother,  and  she  will  advise  thee,  ni 
lloubt,  for  thy  good ;  and  if  she  be  living,  marry 
'lot  without  her  consent:  and  if  thou  be  joined  to 
[I  husband,  be  sure  thou  love  him  in  thy  heart,  and 
le  obedient  unto  him,  and  honor  him  among  all, 
;o  will  his  heart  be  more  to  thee,  and  his  love  in- 
rease ;  grieve  him  not,  but  be  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  and  mind  thy  own  business;  and  if 
'he  Lord  give  thee  children,  bring  them  up  in  God's 
iear,  aud  good  exercise,  and  keep  them  in  subjec- 
ion  unto  thee,  and  be  an  example  of  virtue  and 
loliness  unto  them,  that  the  Lord's  blessing  thou 
nayst  feel  in  youth  and  in  age,  and  all  thy  life  long. 
Jleoiember  these  things,  keep  in  mind  these  things, 
ead  often  this  writing  over,  get  it  copied  over,  and 
ay  up  my  words  in  thy  heart,  and  do  them,  so 
vilt  thou  be  happy  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to 
some  :  These  things  I  give  in  charge  to  observe,  as 
nymind  and  will,  and  counsel  unalterable  unto  thee. 
Thy  dear  father, 

FRANCIS  HOWGILL. 

"  The  2Cth  of  the  Fiftli  moath,  1606." 


I  Tlie  Roof,  of  the  Evil.—li  wo  have  begun  .to  in- 
struct the  poor  with  a  view  to  check  the  spirit  of 
insubordination,  that  spirit  requires  little  less  sup- 
bressioii  in  our  own  families.  In  all  ranks  it  is 
the  prevailing  evil  of  the  present  day.  The  di- 
fminished  obedience  of  children  to  parents,  of  ser- 
Unts  to  masters,  of  subjects  to  sovereigns,  all  spring 
[from  one  common  root, — an  abatement  of  reverence 
|io  the  authority  of  Goi— Hannah  More. 

\ 


Coffee  and  its  Snbstitates. 
The  use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  seems  to 
have  originated  among  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  from 
whence  it  was  carried  to  Europe  in  16G9.  It  has 
gradually  become  a  national  beverage  to  Europeans 
and  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Moslems,  and  it 
las  been  called  "  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of 
life  among  the  people."  The  coffee  bean  is  the 
.seed  of  the  Cojf'ea  Arabica,  a  shrub  which  grows 
to  about  the  height  of  30  feet,  but  it  is  usually  cut 
down  to  about  six  feet,  to  increase  the  yield  of  the 
beau.  Its  cultivation  was  confined  until  within 
the  past  century  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  it  is 
now  cultivated  in  the  West  India  and  East  India 
Islands;  also  in  Brazil  upon  a  most  extensive 
scale.  A  single  tree  sometimes  yields  about  20 
pounds  of  beans,  and  about  1,100  pounds  are  ob- 
tained as  the  crop  of  an  acre  of  laud.  There  are 
a  number  of  varieties  of  coffee,  but  Mocha  or 
Arabian  is  still  the  most  famous.  Its  beans  are 
small  and  of  a  dark  yellow  color;  Java  is  a  lar- 
ger bean,  and  the  color  is  a  paler  yellow  ;  West 
India  and  Brazilian  coffee  is  of  a  blueish  gray 
color.  Physiologists  have  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  extended  use  of  coffee,  by  ascribing  to  it  a 
peculiar  quality  for  preventing  the  waste  of  animal 
tissue  in  the  living  being.  This  principle  is  called 
caffeine,  and  is  composed  of  carbon  8,  nitrogen  2, 
hydrogen  10,  and  oxygen  3  parts.  Roasted  cof- 
fee contains  about  12.50  parts  of  caffeine.  In 
roasting  coffee,  great  care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  overheat  it,  because  the  caffeine  in  it  is  so  liable 
to  volatilize.  The  best  temperature  to  roast  coffee 
is  392^  Fah.,  and  the  operation  should  be  perform 
ed  in  a  close  revolving  vessel.  When  the  beans 
have  assumed  a  bright  brown  color,  they  should  be 
cooled,  if  possible,  in  the  vessel  in  which  they 
have  been  roasted,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  aroma 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  roasting  operation 
Burnt  coffee  beans  are  just  as  suitable  for  inakinj 
an  infusion  as  charred  wood.  Upon  no  account 
therefore  should  coffee  beans  be  so  heated  in  roast 
mrr  as  to  char  them.  Coffee  should  never  be  boiled 
bijcause  the  boiling  action  volatilizes  the  aromatic 
resin  in  it,  and  this  constitutes  nearly  three  pc 
cent,  of  the  beans.  It  should  be  ground  as  finely 
possible,  and  scalded  with  water  heated  to  the 
boiling  point.  It  can  be  clarified  with  the  white  of 
eggs,  or  isinglass.  This  information  relates  to  pure 
coffee. 

In  Germany  and  England  the  poorer  classes, 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  coffee,  use  mixtures  of  it, 
and  in  many  cases,  other  substances  as  entire  sub- 
stitutes. In  Germany  dried  yellow  turnips  and 
chicory  root  mixed  together  are  employed  as  a 
substitute;  chicory  is  also  very  generally  mixed 
with  common  coffee  in  England.  Lately  several 
mixtures  and  substitutes  for  coffee  have  become 
more  common  among  our  own  laboring  people  on 
account  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee.  In 
some  of  our  country  villages,  German  families 
roast  acorns  and  use  these  as  substitutes  for  coffee. 
Roasted  rye  is  an  old  aud  well  known  substitute, 
and  so  is  "  Cobbett's  coffee,"  which  consists  of 
roasted  corn.  Many  persons  roast  white  beans  and 
peas,  and  mix  them  with  coffee,  others  roast  oar- 
rots  and  beets,  and  make  a  mixture  of  them  with 
coffee.  lu  some  parts  of  France  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  roasted  chestnuts  and  ( 
used.  It  makes  a  very  superior  beverage  to  chi- 
cory, turnips,  aud  all  the  other  articles  mentioned 
The  substitutes  for  coffee  are  innumerable,  and  so 
far  as  taste  is  concerned,  this  is  a  mere  matter  of 
cultivation.  If  any  of  these  substitutes  for  coffee 
contained  caffeine  or  a  similar  principle,  they  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  aud  their  use  should  bi 
inculcated ;  but  in  all  the  analyses  that  we  have 


examined  of  chicory,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  rye,  no  such  substance  as  caffeine 
is  ineulioned,  therefore  they  are  not  true  substi- 
tutes for  it  iu  a  chemical  and  physiological  sense. 
We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
nalysis  of  chestnuts  and  acorns,  but  it  is  well 
nowu  that  these  contain  tannic  acid,  and  it  is 
certain  that  caffeic  acid  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it; 
nee  they  may  have  a  close  resemblance  to  coffee 
in  taste,  and  perhaps  iu  effect  also. 


2/ie  ivay  to  receive  and  know  God. — God  ia 
no  otherwise  your  God  but  as  he  is  the  God  of  your 
fe,  manifested  in  it;  and  he  can  be  no  otherwise 
the  God  of  your  life  but  as  his  Spirit  is  living  and 
ruling  within  you.  Satan  is  no  other  way  know- 
able  by  you,  or  cau  have  any  other  fellowship  with 
you,  but  as  his  evil  spirit  works  and  manifests 
itself  along  with  the  workings  of  your  own  spirit. 
"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;"  but 
be  is  nowhere  to  be  resisted  but  as  a  working 
spirit  within  you :  therefore,  to  resist  the  devil,  is 
to  turn  from  the  evil  thoughts  and  motions  that 
arise  within  you.  "  Turn  to  God,  and  he  will  turn 
to  you  ;"  but  God  is  an  universal  spirit,  which  you 
cannot  locally  turn  to  or  from ;  therefore,  to  turn 
to  God,  is  to  cleave  to  those  good  thoughts  and 
motions  which  proceed  from  his  Holy  Spirit  dwell- 
ing and  working  in  you.  This  is  the  God  of  your 
life  ;  to  whom  you  are  to  adhere,  listen,  and  attend  ; 
and  this  is  your  worshipping  him  iu  spirit  and  in 
truth.  And  that  is  the  "  devil  that  goeth  about  as 
a  roaring  lion,"  who  has  no  voice,  but  that  which 
he  speaks  within  you.  Therefore,  my  frieud,  be 
at  home,  and  keep  close  to  that  which  passes  within 
you;  for  be  it  what  it  will,  whether  it  be  a  good  ia 
which  you  delight,  or  an  evil  at  which  you  grieve,  , 
you  could  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
because  a  holy  God  of  light  and  love  is  essentially 
dwelling  iu  you.  Seek,  therefore,  for  no  other 
road,  nor  call  any  thing  the  way  to  God,  but 
solely  that  which  his  eternal,  all-creating  Word 
and  Spirit  works  within  ^ou.— Letters  of  William 
Laiv,2}2>.  118,  119. 

About  Cotton.— It  is  calculated  that  the  average 
weekly  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  was  22,900  bales,  as  compared  with  45,900 
bales  in  18G1,  and  48,100  bales  in  18G0.  The 
average  weekly  consumption  of  France  last  year 
was  5,200,  as  compared  with  11,000  bales  in 
1861,  and  12,000  bales  in  1860.  The  average 
weekly  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the  continent 
was  reduced  last  year  to  8,300  bales,  as  compared 

th  l.'^,100  in  1861,  aud  18,600  in  1860.  An 
average  total  is  thus  arrived  at  of  30,400  bales 
per  week  last  year,  in  Europe,  as  compared  with 

3,000  bales  per  week  in  1861,  and  78,700  bales 
per  week  in  1860.  The  total  receipts  of  cotton  in 
New  York  during  the  month  of  January  last  was 
21,493  bales.  Letters  from  British  Consuls,  Bunco 
and  Molyneux,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
make  the  southern  crop  of  cotton  last  year  to  be 
about  700,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  ihey 
state  that  there  are  now  4,500,000  bales  in  the  se- 
cession States.  The  last  arrivals  from  California 
bring  the  intelligence  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
of  a  superior  quality  has  been  entirely  successful  in 
several  counties  iu  that  State,  aud  in  Southern 
Utah  95,000  pounds  have  been  baled  and  pre- 
pared for  market.  In  the  Tulare  Valley,  great 
preparations  arc  making  by  the  farmers  there  to 
cultivate  the  Peruvian  kind.  The  Legislature  of 
California  seems  to  think  highly  of  the  prospect, 
and  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  §12,000  to 
promote  the  cultivation. 
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For  "TlioFiii'Ud." 

Our  last  extracts  left  the  travellers  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  havinj; 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  health  of  one  of 
them,  they  remained  on  that  island  but  a  little 
over  two  weeks,  not  travelling  very  extensively  in 
that  time,  and  visiting  comparatively  few  objects 
of  general  interest?  Dublin  and  Belfast  are  de- 
scribed as  handsome  cities,  and  the  different  coun- 
try-seats, parks,  etc.,  which  were  visited,  displayed 
the  same  beauty  and  finish  as  those  seen  in  Eng- 
land. As,  however,  their  visit  here  was  almost 
wholly  a  social  one,  while  the  letters  contain 
sketches  of  the  warm,  genial  hospitality  of  the 
Irish,  with  many  pleasant  incidents  illustrative  of 
this,  their  well-known  trait,  it  would  be  inadmis- 
sible to  make  them  public. 

Scotland— Tlic  Lakes,  4c, 

(ContinQed  from  page  2J8.) 

"  Stirling, ,  18G1. 

"My  dear and . 

"  *  *  *  *  We  were  much  pleased  with 
Glasgow.  It  is  a  larger  city  than  we  expected  to 
see,  and  is  a  handsomer  one  than  most,  or  any  we 
have  seen  in  England, — in  one  respect  particu- 
larly,— being  built  almost  altogether  of  stone  ;  and, 
without  being  at  all  showy,  it  looks  decidedly  su- 
perior. Having  very  many  fine,  wide,  clean  streets, 
and  these  sometimes  winding,  and  rising  and  de- 
scending from  different  elevations,  the  handsome 
rows  of  houses  appear  to  great  advantage.  I  have 
never  seen  a  city  with  which  I  was  more  pleased  ; 
it  has  such  a  rational,  as  well  as  aristocratic  and 
substantial  appearance.  It  is  the  second  city  ia 
the  kingdom,  having   over    400,000   inhabitants. 

We  left  Glasgow  on  the of  the  month,  in  tiie 

train  for  Ballock,  near  the  south  end  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, then  took  the  steamer  up  this  lake  to  In- 
versnaid,  near  the  north  end,  there  a  coach  for 
Loch  Katrine,  then  a  steamer  again  to  tlie  head  of 
the  latter,  and  thence  a  coach  to  Sterling,  where 
we  now  are.  On  our  way  to  Ballock,  we  passed 
Dumbarton  Castle,  of  which,  however,  we  had  a  much 
finer  view  than  now,  when  passing  up  the  Clyde  to 
Glasgow.  It  is  nearly  opposite  to  Greenock,  and 
stands  upon  a  rock,  .rising  boldly  from  the  water's 
edge,  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  ter- 
minating in  two  points,  with  a  considerable  de- 
pression between  them.  The  castle  now  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  hollow.  It  has  boeu  a 
place  of  much  interest  and  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  having  been  a  fortress  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  It  was  Irom  here  that 
Mary  embarked  for  France,  and  hither  she  was 
making  her  way  when  she  escaped  from  Loch 
Leven.  The  ride  to  Ballock  was  through  a  rich, 
lovely  country,  interspersed  with  many  clean  com- 
fortable little  stone  hou^es  for  the  poor,  so  much 
more  inviting  and  cheerful  in  their  aspect;  than 
many  we  had  heretofore  observed. 

And  now  those  beautiful  lakes,  how  shall  I  speak 
of  them?  Well,  I  believe  I  cannot  do  better  than  com- 
pare them  with  our  own  Lake  George.  Winding  be 
tween  theirever-varyingshorcs.so  as  to  present  every 
conceivable  changing  scene  of  beauty,  with  some 
new  gems  of  islands  seeming  to  glide  into  view  at 
every  bend  ;  the  mountains  on  Loch  Lomond  more 
bold  and  grand  than  those  on  Lake  George,  with 
bare  peaks,  varying  alternately  with  those  having 
richly  wooded  and  cultivated  sides;  and  Loch 
Katrine,  more  perfectly  wild  ;  apparently  no  more 
marred  by  man's  doings,  than  when  Walter  Scott 
laid  his  scones,  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  among 
its  romantic  shores  and  islands ;  among  which 
'  Ellen's  Isle'  was  pointed  out  to  us,  by  one  of  the 
boatmen,  as  we  passed  it.     As  has  so  ofteu  been 


our  favoured  case  when  among  the  finest  scenery, 
the  day  was  one  of  the  loveliest  that  ever  shone. 
Masses  of  fleecy  clouds  were  floating  over  the  blue 
sky,  castiug  their  shadows  o'er  the  mountains, 
which,  in  sheltered  coves,  were  mirrored  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  clear,  lovely-tinted  lake; 
while  here  and  there  their  bright  reflections  were 
undulating  with  the  gentle  swell.  But  language 
far  more  descriptive  than  my  own  will  tell  how, 
that  day, — 

'  The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple,  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not,  for  joy  ;— 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye.' 

"  It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  observe,  that 
our  own  elegant  little  mountain  campanula  is  the 
very  same  as  the  blue  '  hare-bell'  of  Scotland, — the 
same  which  Scott  refers  to,  where  his  '  Ellen,'  while 
saying — to  the  old  harper,  I  think — 

'  This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be, — ' 
*  *  *  she  stooped,  and  looking  round. 
Plucked  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground,' — 
'  Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled.' 

"  My  quotations  are  doubtless  quite  incorrect, — 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  read  the  poem,  I  forget. 
We  rode  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  from  luversnaid 
to  Loch  Katrine;  and  a  charming  ride  indeed  it 
was.  Along  the  summit  of  a  steep  rocky  ridge, 
directly  over  which  we  looked  into  a  gorge  of  ex- 
traordinary beaaty,  through  which  a  wildly  beau- 
tiful stream  was  dashing  between  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  for  several 
miles,  while  we  were  leaving  the  lovely  blue  Loch 
Lomond  behind  us,  gradually  changing  form  as  it 
was  narrowed  up  between  the  mountains  closing 
round  it;. 

"  Edinburg .     As  is  so  often  the  case, 

I  was  obliged  suddenly  to  break  off  my  last  scrib- 
bling, and,  before  I  was  at  all  prepared,  to  leave 
the  point  of  view  to  which  it  had  led  me,  whence 
I  was  looking  back  on  those  two  highland  lakes, 
and  that  bright  stream  for  miles  tumbling  over  the 
rocks, making  music  as  it  went.  It  falls  into  Loch 
Lomond ;  but  I  stupidly  forget  its  name.  What 
scenes  of  enchantment  they  seem  now,  when  I 
think  of  them !  The  latter,  with  its  numerous 
cascades,  like  a  troop  of  frolicsome  children  chasing 
each  other,  and  playing  hide  and  seek ;  now  leap- 
ing reck  after  rock,  then  suddenly  they  turn  a 
dark  corner,  and  hide  among  the  ferns  and  ever- 
greens, laughing  as  they  go,  away  down  where  we 
can  hardly  see  them,  as  we  ride  on; — and  here 
comes  another  troop,  and  some  rest  in  this  sweet, 
cool  shade,  while  'in  bright  uncertainty  they  lie,' 
'trembling,  but  dimpling  not,  for  joy,'  seeming, 
though  really  not  still,  then  on  they  go! 

"We  arrived  at  this  city  last  evenmg,  from  Stir- 
ling. The  ride  from  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine, 
though  very  delightful,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
preceding  one  from  Loch  Lomond.  Up  and  down 
hill,  by  a  succession  of  very  pretty  smaller  lakes 
on  our  right,  and  the  mountains  on  our  left,  part 
of  the  way, — leaving  the  motintains  all  behind  us 
after  passing  through  a  gorge,  called  the  Tros- 
Sachs,  in  which  is  a  curiously-built  hotel,  of  stone 
with  three  or  four  conically-roofed  circular  towers, 
with  long,  narrow,  deep-set  windows,  like  the  old 
castles,  which  had  a  very  picturesque  appearance 
nestling  among  the  mountains.     In  this  last  ride,' 


too,  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  coach ;  and,  deligh 
ful  as  this  way  of  riding  is  to  me,  especially  who 
passing  through  fine  .scenery,  I  admit  the  full  er 
joymcut  was  a  little  marred  that  day,  by  tl 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  top-heavy  vehic  : 
— thirteen  outside,  and  not  one  within — either  uji 
setting  or  running  back  on  some  of  the  steep  hill' 
I  was  not  sorry,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  hil 
wore  short, — the  ups,  varied  by  frequent  level 
and  downs.  It  was  rather  an  odd  feeling,  in  pas 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Sterling,  to  find  mjsc 
hoisted  almost  high  enough  to  look  -into  some  i 
the  second-story  windows. 

•'****  The  castle,  and  the  old  grai 
Friars'  church,  being  the  chief  objects  of  intere;  . 
at  Stirling,  we  sallied  forth,  soon  after  breakfasi.i 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  to  explore  them  an! 
their  environs.  Pursuing  our  way,  according  \\ 
direction,  up  to  the  top  of  a  certain  street,  as  the 
expressed  it, — and  very  properly,  as  it  is  up  a  prett 
steep  hill, — we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  tb 
church;  from  near  the  gate  of  which  an  ol 
Scotchman,  with  intelligent,  honest  face,  steppe, 
forward  and  offered  himself  as  guide.  Showin,!^ 
his  credentials,  we  saw  he  was  the  one  reooni; 
mended  to  us ;  though  his  countenance  and  mat^ 
ner  would  have  been  a  suiScient  passport  to  ou, 
confidence;  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  esamin' 
the  premises  immediately  around  us. 

"  The  first  thing  to  which  he  directed  our  at 
tention,  was  the  house  formerly  the  residence  o 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  It  is  by  no  means  largci 
has  a  high  peaked  roof,  and  very  small  wiudowtj 
Nearly  in  front  of  this,  are  the  sole  remains  of  th(; 
building  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Ear; 
of  Lenox,  father  of  Lord  Darnley, — merely  a  fire, 
place  and  piece  of  the  wall.  Standing  in  front  o 
the  church,  and  looking  down  the  street, — or  wyndei 
as  the  old  Scotchman  called  it, — the  eye  is  attractec 
by  a  house  at  the  termination  of  it,  perhaps  tw( 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  church,  which 
though  unpretending  in  size,  has  an  ornamentec; 
front,  and  is  entered  by  pretty  high  steps  :  thi: 
was  the  residence  of  Lord  Darnley,  the  husband 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A  little  further  on 
passing  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  James  6th,  w(; 
have  a  view,  down  another  street,  called  Castki 
Wynde,  of  the  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  ol 
those  above  named,  and  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation ;  being  now  occupied  as  a  military 
hospital  or  infirmary.  Still  further  north  from  the: 
remains  of  the  palace,  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Duke, 
of  Albany, — within  which  he  at  one  time  con-i 
vened  the  Scottish  parliament.  All  these  build-^ 
iiigs  were  inhabited  by  the  nobles  I  have  men- 
tioned, during  the  time  of  Margaret,  the  queen 
mother,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  perhaps 
long  prior  to  that  period.  They  were,  of  course, 
the  scenes  of  many  of  the  plots  and  armies  which 
were  continually  going  ou  at  that  eventful  period 
of  Scottish  history,  and  in  which  these  nobles  all 
took  a  conspicuous  part.  Now  they  are  looked 
upon  as  too  mean  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
rich  and  fa.-.hionable ;  and,  though  clothed  with  so 
much  historical  interest,  are  evidently  occupied  by 
persons  far  from  the  highest  rank.  The  front  wall 
of  the  first  story  of  king  James  YI.'s  palace,  is  all 
that  remains,  the  entrance  to  which  is  arched,  hut 
by  no  means  of  imposing  appearance.  Immedi- 
ately over  this  doorway,  is  a  large  stone  with  the 
arms  of  Scotland  carved  in  it,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  king,  and  on  the  south,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  who  built  the  palace  and  presented  it  to  the 
king.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  which  may  well  be  attributed  to 
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10  shrewd  '  Jamie,'  for  whom  the  Louse  was  built, 
hat  on  one  side  reads  thus, — 


[u-ay 


■With  gentle  eye  to  give  the  juilging." 
"  The  other  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Tbe  more  I  stand  in  open  height, 
My  faults  more  subjtct  are  to  sight." 

"Our  guide  told  us  there  was  another  on  the  in 
de  of  the  entrance  to  this  effect :  — 

"  Aspey,  speak  first  and  spare  naught, 
Consider  well  and  care  naught." 

"  Directly  adjoining  the  palace  is  the  house  which 
as  formerly  the  residence  of  George  Buchanan, 
slebrated  for  his  learning,  and  who  was  tutor  to 
anies  VI.  The  original  house  was  torn  down 
jme  time  since,  having  gone  very  much  to  ruin, 
ad  the  present  one  built  of  the  materials  in  oorres- 
ondenco  with  the  former. 

"Entering  the  grave-yard,  we  there  have  a  good 
!ew  of  the  old  Grey  Friars'  church  ;  it  was  built 
1  the  15th  century  by  James  IV.,  in  a  plain  style 
■  Gothic  architecture,  and  though  not  particularly 
mdsome,  is  interesting  from  its  very  venerable 
jpearanoe.  Among  other  external  ornamental 
lulpture,  there  are  twelve  niches  in  which  origi- 
illy  stood  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
hich  were  torn  out  by  John  Knox,  fragments  of 
leir  feet,  &c.,  still  remaining.  Leaving  the  grave- 
ard  with  its  quaint  gathering  of  dark  antiquated 
imb-stoues,  some  of  them  whose  dates  are  as  early 
!  the  fore  part  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries, 
iviug  decorations  on  them  more  grotesque  and 
idierous  than  tasteful  or  appropriate,  we  find  our- 
ilvcs  at  once  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle, 
le  view  of  which  had  thus  far  been  obstructed  by 
le  rising  ground  and  the  buildings.  Passing  a 
lort  distance  along  by  the  church-yard  wall,  we 
jme  suddenly  upon  a  fine  wide  walk  on  the  steep 
de  of  Stirling  rock,  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
,e  rich  extensive  plain,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly 

I  all  sides  but  that  next  the  town,  and  projects 
it  into  it  like  a  bold  promontory  into  a  sea  or 
ke.    From  the  edge  of  this  walk,  upon  which  we 

unexpectedly  came,"*that  had  I  been  in  my 
ens  I  should  have  screamed  with  delight — the 
feet  being  like  that  of  throwing  open  a  vast  door 
son  the  matchless  prospect  before  us — one  might 
ippose  we  could  almost  jump  to  that  path  some 
indred  and  fifty  feet  below,  which  looks  so 
mpting  and  shady,  where  those  two  youths  are 
liking  arm  in  arm,  and  whistling  an  appropriate 
d  Scotch  air  so  sweetly  together.     Were  our  feet 

slip  over,  we  surely  should  not  stop  until  we 
nded  near  theirs.  And  yet  from  here  all  the  way 
)wn,the  rock  has  so  deep  a  covering  of  soil,  that 

not  only  sustains  luxuriant  clusters  of  shrubs, 
lall  Norway  firs,  &c. ,  but  of  trees,  or  rows,  rather,  of 

II  elms,  whose  branches  meet  at  their  tops,  form- 
g  such  temples  as  Bryant  speaks  of  in  his 
forest  Hymn.'  But  why  refer  to  Bryant?  Who 
uld  look  at  such  trees  and  not  think  of  temples  ? 
-of  which  their  trunks  are  the  graceful  columns, 
id  beneath  whose  leafy  domes  and  arches  we 
ive,  as  we  move  onward,  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
ews — shall  I  call  them — of  singular  beauty; 
esc  temples  on  the  foreground,  their  rows  of  col- 
nns  and  arches,  for  the  frame  work,  and  under 
id  between  which  we  see  not  only  the  cultivated 
ain,  the  rich  slopes  thither,  cottages,  &c.,  but 
iinpses  of  blue  mountain  peaks  on  the  horizon, 
bove  us  also,  in  many  places,  beneath  and  around 
e  beetling  crags,  they  are  adorned  by  beautiful 
:getation.  The 'evergreen pine,'  of  whichwehave 
en,  in  profusion  in  Scotland,  several  different  va- 
ries, but  chiefly  the  Norway  fir,  with  many  other 
irubs;  and  the  lovely  little  campanula,  where  is 


it  not  ?  Not  only  is  it  the  '  little  flower  that  loves 
the  lea,'  but  high  on  the  hoary  crag  it  is  swinging 
its  graceful  bcll.«,  retiring  in  dark  cloisters  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  equal  profusion  opening 
its  blue  eyes  on  the  hillside  or  public  highway. 
This  broad  path  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
where  it  slopes  down  to  the  plain  just  outside  of 
the  town,  and  gradually  rising,  continues  all  along 
the  steep  side  to  the  extreme  end  of  this  basaltic 
cliff,  on  which,  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred 
feet,  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  plain,  stands 
Stirling  castle.  Parts  of  the  old  city  wall  are  still 
to  be  seen  along  the  course  of  the  path, 

(To  be  continued.) 


"THY   WILL  BE   DONE." 
My  God  and  Father  1  while  I  stray 
Far  from  my  home,  in  life's  rough  w.ay 
Oh  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say, 

Thy  will  be  done. 


And  ever  pray,  as  thou  hast  taught. 

Thy  will  be  done. 

That  tho'  in  lonely  grief  I  sigh 
For  friends  beloved  no  longer  nigU  ; 
Submissive,  still  I  would  reply 

Thy  will  be  done. 

If  Thou  shouldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize,  it  ne'er  was  mine  ; 
I  only  yield  Thee  what  is  Thine  : 

Thy  will  be  done. 

Should  pining  sickness  waste  away 
My  life,  in  premature  decay; 
My  Father  I  give  me  grace  to  say 

Thy  will  be  done. 

If  but  my  fainting  heart  be  blest 
With  Thy  sweet  Spirit  for  its  guest. 
To  Thee,  0  Lord,  I  leave  the  rest : 

Thy  will  be  done. 

Then,  when  on  earth  I  breathe  no  more, 
The  prayer  Thou  mixed  with  tears  before, 
I'll  sing  upon  that  happier  shore, 

Thy  wUl  be  done. 


TO   A   FRIEND   IN   ADVERSITY. 
No  more  loved  partner  of  my  soul. 

Let  disappointment  grieve; 
Can  flowing  tears  our  fate  control? 

Or  sighs  our  woes  relieve? 

Adversity  is  virtue's  school, 
To  those  who  right  discern  ; 

Let  us  observe  each  painful  rule, 
And  each  hard  lesson  learn. 


When  wintry  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  heaven  and  earth  deform. 

If  fixed  tbe  firm  foundations  lie, 
Tho  castle  braves  the  storm. 

Thus  fixed  on  faith's  unfailing  rock. 

Let  us  endure  awhile. 
Misfortune's  rude  impetuous  shock. 

And  glory  in  our  toil. 

Ill  fortune  cannot  always  last — 
Although  it  should  awhile  remain. 

Yet  we  each  painful  moment  hasto 
A  better  world  to  gain, 

Where  calumny  no  more  shall  wound, 
Nor  faithless  friends  destroy  ; 

But  peace  and  innocence  are  crowned, 
With  never  fading  joy." 


Christian  Grmcth. — Expect  not  all  at  once.  A 
christian  is  not  of  hasty  growth,  like  a  mushroom, 
but  rather  like  the  oak,  the  progress  of  which  is 
hardly  percepible,  but  which  in  time  becomes  a 
great  deep-rooted  tree. — John  Newton. 


Beloctod. 

The  useful  influence  which  a  right-hearted  man 
of  energy  and  industry  may  exercise  amongst  his 
neighbours  and  dependants,  and  accomplish  for  his 
country,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  career  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  characterized 
by  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  as  "  the  most  indefatigable 
man  in  Europe."  He  was  originally  a  country 
laird,  born  to  a  considerable  estate,  situate  near 
John  O'Groat's  house,  aliuo.st  beyond  the  beat  of 
civilization,  in  a  bare,  wild  country,  fronting  the 
stormy  North  Sea.  His  father  dying  while  he  was 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  management  of  the  family 
property  thus  early  devolved  upon  him ;  and  at 
eighteen  he  began  a  course  of  vigorous  improve- 
ment in  the  county  of  Caithness,  which  eventually 
spread  all  over  Scotland.  Agriculture  then  was 
in  a  mo>t  backward  state;  the  fields  were  unen- 
closed, the  lands  undrained,  the  small  farmers  of 
Caithness  were  so  poor  that  they  could  scarcely 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  or  a  sheltie  ;  the  hard  work 
was  chiefly  done  and  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
women ;  and  if  a  cottier  lost  a  horse,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  marry  a  wife  as  the  cheapest 
substitute.  The  country  was  without  roads  or 
bridges,  and  drivers  driving  their  cattle  south  had 
to  swim  the  rivers  along  with  their  beasts.  The 
chief  track  leading  into  Caithness  lay  along  a  high 
shelf  on  a  mountain  side,  the  road  being  some 
hundred  feet  of  clear  perpendicular  height  above 
the  sea  which  dashed  below.  Sir  John,  though  a 
mere  youth,  determined  to  make  a  new  road  over 
the  hill  of  Ben  Cheilt ;  the  old  let-alone  proprie- 
tors, however,  regarding  his  scheme  with  incredu- 
lity and  derision.  But  he  himself  laid  out  the  new 
road,  assembled  some  twelve  hundred  labourers 
early  one  summer's  morning,  set  them  simultane- 
ously to  work,  watching  over  their  labours,  and 
stimulating  them  by  his  presence  and  example,  and 
before  night,  what  had  been  a  dangerous  sheep 
track,  six  miles  in  length,  hardly  passable  for  led 
horses,  was  made  practicable  for  wheel-carriages, 
as  if  by  the  powers  of  magic.  It  was  an  admirable 
example  of  energy  and  well  directed  labour,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
the  surrounding  population.  He  then  proceeded  to 
make  more  roads,  to  erect  mills,  to  build  bridges, 
and  to  enclose  and  cultivate  his  waste  lands. 

He  introduced  improved  methods  of  culture,  and 
regular  rotations  of  crops;  distributing  small  pre- 
miums to  encourage  industry ;  and  he  thus  soon 
quickened  the  whole  frame  of  society  within  reach 
of  his  influence,  and  infused  an  entirely  new  life 
into  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  From  being  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  districts  of  the  north — the 
very  tdtima  Thuk  of  civilization — Caithness  be- 
came a  pattern  county  for  its  roads,  its  agriculture 
and  its  fisheries.  In  Sinclair's  youth  the  post  was 
carried  by  a  runner  only  once  a  week,  and  tho 
young  baronet  then  declared  that  he  would  never 
rest  till  a  coach  drove  daily  to  Thurso.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  believe  in  any 
such  thing,  and  it  became  a  proverb  in  the  county 
to  say  of  any  utterly  impossible  scheme,  "  Ou  ay, 
that  will  come  to  pass  when  Sir  John  sees  the  daily 
mail  to  Thurso!"  But  Sir  John  lived  to  see  his 
dream  realized,  and  the  daily  mail  established  at 
Thurso. 

The  circle  of  his  benevolent  operations  gradually 
widened.  Observing  the  serious  deterioration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  British 
wool — one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try— he  forthwith,  though  but  a  private  and  little 
known  country  gentleman,  devoted  himself  to  its 
improvement.  ]5y  his  personal  exertions  he  es- 
tablished the  British  Wool  Society  for  the  purpose, 
himself  led  the  way  to  practical  improvement 
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would  be  a  gross  violation  of  conscience,  and  offei; 
sive  in  the  Divine  sight.  ! 

Upon  the  steadfast  members  of  our  Society  i; 
the  Southern  States,  the  Conscription  act  of  tl' 
rebels  has  inflicted  great  suffering,  yet  it  has  utterll 
failed  in  its  object  of  forcing  them  into  the  ran]  I 
of  the  Confederate  army.  Many  hundreds  .' 
them  are  refugees  from  their  homes  and  propert'i 
and  are  toiling  under  great  privation  in  the  loy;] 
States.  I 

Your  memorialists  love  their  country — the' 
grieve  over  its  calamities — they  pray  for  the  blesi' 
ing  of  heaven  upon  it,  and  they  have  no  sympathj 
with  any  attempt  to  injure  or  subvert  its  goven' 
ment;  but  they  respectfully  ask  that  their  consci 
entious  convictions  of  duty  may  be  regarded,  an! 
that  a  clau.-e  be  inserted  in  the  bill  now  befoi' 
you,  exempting  from  its  application  the  membei: 
of  this  religious  Society,  who,  upon  solemn  affirmf; 
tion,  declare  that  they  cannot  bear  arms  undci 
any  consideration;  or  that  such  other  provisic 
may  be  made  for  our  relief  as  in  your  wisdom  yc, 
may  determine.  • 

Signed  by  direction  and  in  behalf  of  a  Meetin; 

of  the  Representatives  held  in  the  City  of  Ne, 

York,  the  24th  day  of  Second  Month,  1863.       ; 

William  Wood,  Cleri 


by  importing  eight  hundred  sheep  from  all  coun- 
tries at  his  own  expense.  The  result  was  the  in- 
troduction into  Scotland  of  the  celebrated  Cheviot 
breed.  Sheep  farmers  scouted  the  idea  of  south 
country  flocks  being  able  to  thrive  in  the  far  north. 
But  Sir  John  persevered  ;  and  in  a  few  years  there 
were  not  fewer  than  near  three  hundred  thousand 
Cheviots  diflFused  over  the  four  northern  counties 
alone.  The  value  of  all  grazing  land  was  thus 
enormously  increased  ;  and  Scotch  estates,  which 
before  were  comparatively  worthless,  began  to 
yield  large  rentals.    ■ 

Returned  by  Caithness  to  Parliament,  in  which 
be  remained  for  thirty  years,  rarely  missing  a  di- 
vision, his  position  gave  him  further  opportunities 
of  usefulness,  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  employ. 
Pitt  observing  his  persevering  energy  in  all  useful 
public  projects,  sent  for  him  to  Downing  Street, 
and  voluntarily  proposed  his  assistance  in  any  ob- 
ject he  might  have  in  view.  Another  man  might 
have  thought  of  himself  and  his  own  promotion  ; 
but  Sir  John  characteri5tically  replied  that  he  de- 
sired no  favour  for  himself,  but  intimated  that  the 
reward  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  would  be 
Pitt's  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Arthur  Young  laid  abet 
with  the  Baronet,  that  his  scheme  would  never  be 
established,  adding,  "  Your  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  be  in  the  moon  !"  But  vigorously  setting  to 
work,  he  roused  public  attention  to  the  subject,  en- 
listed a  majority  of  Parliament  on  his  side,  and 
eventually  established  the  Board,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  President.  The  result  of  its  action  need 
not  be  described,  but  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,  was  shortly  felt 
throughout  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  were  redeemed  from  barren- 
ness by  its  operation.  He  was  equally  indefatiga- 
ble in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  fisheries, 
and  the  successful  founding  of  these  great  branches 
of  British  industry  at  Thurso  and  Wick  was  mainly 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  urged  for  long  years, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  inelosure 
of  a  harbor  for  the  latter  place,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  fishing  town  in 
the  world. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  energetic 
promptitude  was  the  manner  in  which  he  once 
provided  on  a  great  emergency,  for  the  relief  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  In  1793,  the  stagna 
tion  produced  by  the  war,  led  to  an  unusual  num 
ber  of  bankruptcies,  and  many  of  the  first  houses 
in  Manchester  and  Gla^sgow  were  tottering,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  property,  but  because  the  usual 
sources  of  trade  and  credit  were  for  the  time  closed 
up.  ^  A  period  of  intense  distress  amongst  the  1 
bouring  classes  seemed  imminent,  when  Sir  John 
urged,  in  Parliament,  that  Exchequer  notes  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  should  be  issued  immed 
ately,  as  a  loan  to  such  merchants  as  could  give 
security.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  his 
oiFer  to  carry  out  his  plan,  in  conjunction  with  cer 
tain  members  named  by  him,  was  also  accepted 
The  vote  was  passed  late  at  night,  and  early  next 
morning  Sir  John  anticipating  the  delays  of  o: 
cialism  and  red  tape,  proceeded  to  bankers  in  the 
city,  and  borrowed  of  them,  on  his  own  personal 
security  the  sum  of  £70,000,  which  he  dispatched 
the  same  evening  to  those  merchants  who  were  in 
the  most  urgent  need  of  assistance.  Pitt  meeting 
Sir  John  in  the  House,  expressed  his  great  regre 
that  the  pressing  wants  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
could  not  be  supplied  so  soon  as  desirable,  adding, 
"The  money  cannot  be  raised  for  some  days.' 
"  It  is  already  gone!  it  left  London  by  to-night's 
mail !"  was  Sir  John's  triumphant  reply  ;  and  in 
afterwards  relating  the  anecdote,  he  added,  with  a 


smile  of  pleasure,  "  Pitt  was  as  much  startled  as  if 
I  had  stabbed  him."  To  the  last,  this  great,  "-ood 
man  worked  so  usefully  and  cheerfully,  setting  a 
great  example  for  his  family  and  for  his  country. 
In  so  labouriously  seeking  others'  good,  it  might  be 
said  he  found  his  own, — not  wealth,  for  his  gene- 
rosity seriously  impaired  his  private  fortune,  but 
happiness,  and  self-satisfaction,  and  the  peace  that 
passes  knowledge.  A  great  patriot,  with  magnifi- 
cent powers  of  work,  be  nobly  did  his  duty  to  his 
country;  yet  he  was  not  neglectful  of  his  own 
household  and  home.  His  sons  and  daughters  grew 
up  to  honor  and  usefulness;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
proudest  things  Sir  John  could  say,  when  verging 
'"  his  eightieth  year,  that  he  had  lived  to  see  seven 
sons  grown  up,  not  one  of  whom  had  incurred  a 
debt  he  could  not  pay,  or  caused  him  a  sorrow  that 
could  have  been  avoided.  —  Smiles. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  memorial  was  received  last  week, 
but  not  until  after  the  number  of  our  journal  was 
made  up  : 
To  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

t/ie  United  Stales  of  America, 


The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  parts  adjacent,  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  your  memorialists  have  always  been  loyal 
subjects  of  this  government,  under  which  they  have 
esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  live,  and  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  religious  duty  to  render  a  faithful  obedi- 
ence to  every  legal  requirement  which  does  not  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  history  of  our  religious  Society  is  not  un- 
known to  many  of  you,  who  are  well  aware  that 
ever  since  its  organization,  its  faithful  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  felt  bound  to  yield  a 
literal  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  they  thus  find  themselves  absolutely  re- 
strained from  all  participation  in  war. 

You  are  well  aware  that  this  feeling  has  not 
been  assumed  by  them  to  avoid  any  undesirable 
requisition — that  it  is  a  principle  which  they  can- 
not violate,  and  that  it  is  one  for  which  they  have 
many  times  suffered  the  loss  of  property  and 
home,  and  have  also  suffered  confinement  in  loath- 
some prisons. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
said  that  they  ought  equally  with  others  to  s 
port  the  public  burdens,  and  yield  their  services  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  This  objection  sup- 
poses that  a  law  cannot  have  a  partial  or  unequal 
operation.  But  if  one  member  of  the  community 
believe  that  it  is  hu>  duty  to  fight,  and  if  another 
believe  that  lie  is  proljibited  by  divine  command 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  present  subject  is, 
not  ukicli,  or  whvther  either,  is  wrong,  but  whether 
a  law  commanding  hotk  to  take  up  arms,  would 
not  operate  unequalhj,  and  violate  the  rights  of 
conscience  ?  It  would  operate  unequally,  because 
it  does  not  discriminate ;  because  to  the  con 
science  of  the  one  it  would  enjoin  the  performance' 
of  a  duty — to  that  of  the  other  the  commission  of 
crime. 

Your  memorialists  desire  also  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  while  the  Conscription  act  now 
claiming  your  legislative  attention  provides  relief, 
by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to 
all  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  disinclined  to 
render  personal  service,  it  in  no  degree  meets  their 
case,  inasmuch  as  they  have  always  considered  that 
for  them  to  compound  by  the  payment  of  money 
for  a  service  from  the  performance  of  which  they 
feel  restrained  by  the  commands  of  our  Saviour, 
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The  dissemination  of  suitably  prepared  religioi! 
Books  and  Tracts,  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Scri  j 
tures,  has  long  been  an  engagement  of  religious! 
concerned  Friends.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as ; 
merely  secular  business  to  be  done  mecbanicallv 
but  to  make  it  hopeful  of  good  effects,  must  be  co  ; 
ducted  in  and  under  the  guidance  and  promptingsl 
a  measure  of  the  blessed  Master's  good  spirit.  Ov 
late  valued  Friend,  Stephen  Grillet,  when  a  youi 
man  of  only  twenty-three,  relates  in  his  journ:; 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  religious  duty  "  to  visit  j 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  distribute  Test' 
ments  and  religious  books  among  the  poorer  ela 
of  inhabitants  about  Little"Egg  Harbour,  Barueg;, 
and  the  sea  shore  in  New  Jersey  and  in  t; 
Pines."  "1  proceeded  in  it,"  he  says,  "in  mu'^ 
lowness  of  spirit,  keeping  close  to  my  heavem 
guide.  He  so  condescended  to  me,  that  on  comir 
into  a  family,  a  feeling  of  Divine  love  clothing  nl 
I  was  enabled  to  communicate  my  concern  f' 
them,  so  as,  in  many  instances,  to  reach  the  witnej 
for  Truth  in  their  hearts.  Many  of  these  oppoj 
tunities  were  favoured  seasons  and  proved  visit 
tions  of  love  and  mercy  to  the  people.  Most 
them  received  us,  and  our  books,  with  tears 
gratitude."  _ 

2'lie  Lords  testimony  by  and  through  us. — T! 
testimony  given  us  as  a  people,  in  various  branchi 
hath  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  (| 
fence  to  many,  who  have  wished  for  our  crow 
without  our  cross,  and  have  overlooked  and  d 
spised  the  peculiarity  of  our  testimony,  or  t 
Lord's  testimony  by  and  through  us.  The  la 
guage,  fashions,  and  customs  of  the  world,  thouj 
by  many  esteemed  iudiiferent,  are  not  so  to  i 
but  arc  a  part  of  the  growth,  the  underwood 
the  lofty  lebauon,  which  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
come  upon,  as  well  as  upon  the  tall  cedars ;  a: 
when  that  day  comes,  it  will  burn  as  an  oven,  i 
discrimiuately,  with  prevailing  heat,  and  lea 
them  neither  root  nor  branch.  All  who  have  e 
tered  into  fellowship  with  us,  through  the  baptii 
of  Christ,  the  true  door  of  entrance,  have,  r 
from  imitation,  but  clear  conviction,  found  t' 
compliance  their  indispensable  duty. — Sairu 
Fot/icrgill,  F.  L,  vol.  dth,p.  274. 
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Ambrose  Eigge,  a  little  before  his  departure  out 
time,  made  the  following  declaration,  viz.,  that 
[f  Friends  keep  to  the  root  of  life  in  themselves, 
sy  would  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world." 

THE    FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  4, 


Notwithstanding  the  war-breathing  spirit  which 
ipears  almost  universally  to  pervade  the  public 
ess,  both  religious  and  secular,  throughout  the 
nd,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  gcnc- 
Uy  second  the  efforts  of  the  Governujcnt  to  sup- 
ess  the  rebellion,  we  have  a  hope  that  the  iu- 
timable  value  of  the  pacific  precepts  and  prin- 
ples  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  so  forced  upon  the 
insidcration  of  the  intelligent  people  both  North 
id  South,  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  of 
cir  uniform  applicability  to  the  best  interests  of 
en,  as  individuals  and  nations,  and  that  thus, 
lally,  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  be 
rengthencd  and  spread. 

There  surely  never  was  a  time  since  the  United 
;ates  had  a  national  existence,  when  the  folly  as 
ell  as  the  wickedness  of  war  was  more  clearly 
imonstrated  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of 
1  in  this  community,  than  the  present.  Two 
lars  ago,  the  present  conflict  began;  commenced 
/  one  party,  for  imaginary  wrongs,  to  throw  off  a 
>vernment,  which,  for  more   than  three-quarters 

a  century  had  been  productive  of  general  pros- 
irity  throughout  every  section  of  the  country  ; 
id  accepted  by  the  other  as  the  means  for  main- 
ining  the  authority  of  that  government  over 
even  dissatisfied  and  rebellious  States,  resisting 
e  execution  of  its  laws  and  determined  to  set  up 
1  independent  Confederacy.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ids  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  ;  millions  upon 
illions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  ;  and  mil- 
)QS  of  dollars  worth  of  property  have  been  de- 
royed  ;  desolation,  misery  and  sorrow  have  spread 
'er  the  land,  and  yet  what  good  has  been  gained? 
bat  wrong  has  been  redressed  ?  what  principle 
at  is  thought  to  be  at  stake  has  been  settled  by 
e  clash  of  arms,  the  triumphant  shouts  of  victory, 
■  the  humiliating  disasters  of  defeat  ?  Has  either 
iTty  changed  the  opinions  or  eradicated  the  hos- 
6  feelings  of  the  other  ?  Has  either  been  ren- 
;red  more  virtuous  by  its  schooling  in  camps; 
ss  passionate,  less  implacable,  less  bitter  towards 
e  other,  by  their  respective  feats  of  scientific 
urder  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  battle  ?  On  the 
iDtrary,  have  not  all  the  evil  lusts  in  man's  fallen 
iture  been  proportionably  developed  and  iutcnsi- 
id,  as  the  war  has  progressed,  and  the  combat- 
Dts  been  brought  more  frequently  into  colT5.-ion  ? 
adging  from  what  has  been  manifested  in  the  two 
;ars  of  strife,  have  we  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
lat  any  thing  but  increased  demoralization  on 
lese  points  will  attend  the  future  phases  of  the 
ar  I 

Should  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Government 
:  finally  attained,  and  its  authority  and  rule  be 
ibmitted  to  throughout  the  States  now  in  rebel- 
3D,  it  will  be  well  for  the  people  to  count  the 
)st,  and  seriously  inquire  whether  the  same  thing 
)uld  not  have  been  arrived  at  by  obeying  the 
Jmmands  of  Christ,  and  meeting  all  difficultiei 
od  dangers  in  the  way  and  spirit  prescribed  by 
is  gospel.  It  is  folly  to  speculate  upon  what 
sril  might  have  occurred  had  this  course  been 
ursued  by  one  party  only,  in  the  commencement  of 
ar  troubles.  Pride,  anger  and  want  of  faith  p: 
uiited  the  trial  from  being  made,  and  we  know 
le  result  thus  far ;  but  had  the  two  former  been 


kept  down,  and  a  persevering  effort  been  made,  in 
Christian  love  and  humility,  and  with  a  sincere 
dependence  upon  the  direction  and  preserving 
power  of  Him  who  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  warrants  the  be- 
lief, that  a  far  more  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
would  have  been  brought  about  than  can  ever  be 
carved  out  by  the  sword  ;  no  hearths  would  have 
been  made  desolate,  no  widows  and  orphans  left  to 
weep  for  husbands  and  sires  slain  in  battle,  or 
fallen  victims  to  wounds  and  diseases  in  camps 
and  hospitals,  and  no  rankling  feelings  of  hatred 
and  revenge  for  murdered  friends  and  devastated 
homes. 

Who  can  garner  up  the  groans  and  wails,  or 
tell  the  bitter  heart-blighting  sorrow,  that  have 
been  poured  forth  and  are  now  ascending  from  the 
suffering  victims  of  this  murderous  contest?  So, 
likewise,  it  is  impossible  for  language  to  portray, 
or  figures  to  compute  the  amount  of  moral  evil  that 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our 
country  by  its  malign  influences,  multiplied  as  they 
are  through  the  different  ramifications  of  society, 
and  imparting  a  taint  that  will  make  the  deadly 
poison  felt  during  long  years  yet  to  come. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  upon  the  battle  field,  as  given  in  the 
oflicial  reports,  falls  far  short  of  the  reality  ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  those  slain  in  the  fight  is  generally 
small,  compared  with  the  multitudes  who  perish  in 
the  hospitals;  but  we  see  it  stated  that  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  those  taken  prisoners  reported  for 
the  Union  army,  during  1662,  was  132,819,  and 
for  the  rebels,  who  it  is  well  known  greatly  under 
state  their  losses,  108,707,  making  a  total  of 
241,526.  What  the  actual  loss  of  life  is,  attribu- 
table directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war,  we  have  no 
statistics  for  accurately  determining;  but  from  the 
imperfect  returns  of  killed,  the  accounts  given  of  the 
number  that  die  from  wounds  and  sickness  in  the 
camps  and  hospitals,  the  number  dismissed  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  those  who  languish  away  their 
lives  in  prison,  we  will  be  far  within  bounds  to  com- 
pute the  deaths  on  both  sides,  over  and  above  the 
natural  mortality  at  100,000  annually;  and  these, 
it  must  be  remembered,  principally  from  among  the 
strongest,  and  the  most  robust  of  our  male  popula- 
tion, between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
should  the  rebellion  be  put  down  by  the  first  of 
the  Seventh  month  next,  the  war  will  have  co^t 
the  people  of  the  United  States  §1,300,000,000; 
but  if  prolonged  another  year,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  it  will  involve  the  country  in 
a  debt  of  over  82,200,000,000.  The  debt  of  the 
rebels  will  probably  be  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  say 
81,500,000,000.  Immense  as  is  this  aggregate,  it 
by  no  means  represents  the  whole  cost  of  the  war, 
in  money.  The  bounties  paid  last  year  to  volun- 
teers, by  the  different  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
through  private  subscriptions,  is  reported  to  be  over 
850,000,000.  If  we  add  to  these  vast  sums  the 
probable  pecuniary  remuneration,  over  and  above 
their  present  pay,  that  would  have  been  obtained 
by  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  con- 
sumers and  worse  than  idle,  in  the  armies  of  the 
opposing  parties,  had  they  been  at  their  own  homes 
and  continued  to  be  producers,  we  may  arrive  at  a 
proximate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  this 
most  deplorable  war.  We  may  talk  of  the  grand 
total,  and  represent  it  in  figures,  but  the  mind  does 
not  realize  the  vastness  of  the  amount.  We  must, 
however,  take  into  the  calculation  the  enormous 
destruction  of  property  by  sea  and  hind,  wherever 
ihe  privateer  captures  the  richly  laden  merchant- 
man, wherever  the  hostile  armies  march  or  en- 


camp, and  the  extensive  districts  of  country,  whero 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  cotton  or  sugar  were  once  raised,  that  are  now 
left  uncultivated,  and  many  of  them  turned  into 
barren  wastes. 

We  have  already  said  that  of  the  depravation 
of  morals  almost  inseparable  from  war  and  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  no  inventory  can  be  taken,  but  that 
its  direful  effects  must  be  felt  by  the  community 
long  after  the  contest  may  be  over.  Intemperance 
is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  soldiers,  and  is  said 
to  make  fearful  inroads  among  those  composing 
the  armies  of  both  parties.  In  a  letter  recently 
published  wc  observe  the  following  :  "  In  the  army 
of  Tennessee  I  see  men  now,  that  I  knew  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  months  ago,  as  sober  and  trust- 
worthy oflacers,  whom,  to-day,  I  can  hardly  recog- 
nize on  account  of  their  bloated  and  strangely 
altered  appearance.  No  doubt  drinking  is  the 
pursuing  demon  of  our  army,  and  the  fearful  habit 
seems  to  be  growing."  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a 
fair  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
portions  of  the  mighty  host  gathered  at  different 
points.  Profanity  is  said  to  be  almost  universal ; 
and  experience  has  long  since  proved,  that  the 
estimate  of  human  life  is  .so  greatly  lowered,  and 
the  right  to  property  so  lost  sight  of  during  the 
incidents  of  an  active  campaign,  that  murder  and 
robbery  throughout  the  community  are  often  clearly 
recognized  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  schooling 
in  camp. 

We  gather  some  hope  for  the  future,  from  the 
evidence  which  we  think  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
public  papers,  that  the  evils  of  war — which  hereto- 
fore have  been  only  heard  of  by  the  present  gene- 
ration in  the  United  States,  but  are  now  brought 
home  to  the  cognizance  of  all — are  felt  to  be  too 
gigantic,  and  attended  with  too  little  good,  to  ad- 
mit of  satisfactory  defence,  or  the  source  from 
whence  they  flow  to  be  spoken  of  as  justifiable  on 
christian  principles,  or  necessary  among  a  chris- 
tian people.  T'he  tone  of  some  of  the  religious 
journals,  we  think,  is  somewhat  changed  ;  they  do 
not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  "  righteousness  of  this 
war,"  and  occasionally  remark  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  war  generally,  and  its  being  "  a  curse"  to 
any  nation  unhappily  engaged  in  it.  So  that 
though  we  have  no  idea  that  true  peace  principles 
will  be  generally  spread  by  the  pressure  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  the  present  war 
much  shortened  by  them,  yet  we  think  they  may 
act  as  a  powerful  cause  for  curbing  our  irascibility 
and  pride  in  the  future,  and  preventing  the  nation 
from  running  into  another  such  sanguinary  contest. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that 
the  extermination  of  slavery  will  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  that  the  war  may  cost,  and  justify 
its  being  waged;  but  we  think  it  altogether  un- 
tenable. The  removal  of  that  sinful  system  cannot 
atone  for  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  men  into  untimely  graves,  with  the  awful 
improbability  of  their  being  prepared  to  meet  their 
final  doom  ;  while  half  the  money  .spent  to  murder 
and  destroy,  would  pay  for  the  whole  four  millions 
of  slaves,  at  a  higher  price  than  is  now  offered  by 
the  Government  for  emancipation  in  the  border 
States.  Doubtless,  should  the  liberation  of  all 
the  slaves  be  eventually  accomplished  by  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  them  and  to  our  country ;  purchased, 
however,  at  the  dearest  rate  which  could  well  be 
contrived  by  the  evil  ingenuity  of  man.  Though 
the  Almighty  may  in  his  mercy  so  overrule  the 
workings  of  evil  as  to  bring  about  this  good  end, 
yetthateud  dors  not  and  will  not  sanctify  tbe  means 
employed,  nor  rer  der  them  less  sinful  in  his  holy 
eyesight. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  3d  month  15th. 
Polish  .itl'airs  were  unchanged.  Langieweiz  was  on  the 
12th  nit.  formally  proclaim'ed  Dictator  of  Poland  by  the 
revolutionary  party  at  Warsaw.  The  Russians  had  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  with  the  insurgents,  but  no  decisive 
collision  had  yet  occurred.  The  insurgent  forces  are 
now  computed  at  50,000.  Reports  were  current  that  the 
reply  of  the  czar  to  the  last  note  of  France  had  reached 
Paris,  and  that  in  it  the  czar  declares  himself  unable  to 
make  any  concession  to  the  Polish  nation,  until  the  in- 
surrection is  subdued.  Meetings  had  been  held  at  Turin, 
Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning the  Italian  Parliament  in  favor  of  Poland,  and 
for  raising  subscriptions  to  assist  the  insurrection.  It 
was  stated  that  Austria  would  not  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  France  and  England  in  regard  to  Poland 
but  will  act  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Mexican  expedition  is  admitted  in  France  to  have 
been  a  failure.  It  has  been  attended  with  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  has  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the 
French  arms.  The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate 
of  discount  from  5  to  4}  per  cent.  The  specie  in  the 
bank  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  64,000,000  of  francs 
during  the  month. 

The  Austrian  Provincial  Diets  have  almost  unani- 
mously pronounced  in  favor  of  trial  by  jury. 

Mason,  the  rebel  Commissioner,  was  still  urging  the 
recognition  of  the  South,  and  claiming  the  nullity  of  the 
blockade.  The  Emancipation  Society  have  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Earl  Russell  against  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment in  allowing  vessels  for  the  rebels  to  be  fitted  out 
in  England.  A  confederate  loan  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling was  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don markets  during  the  week  following  the  15th  ult. 
The  royal  wedding  seems  to  have  been  an  occasion  for 
manifestations  of  popular  satisfaction  all  over  England. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  ult,  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  procession  in  London  caused  an  immense 
crowd  and  some  confusion,  in  which  seven  persons  were 
crushed  to  death,  and  a  much  larger  number  seriously 
injured.  A  steamer  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  from 
Metamoras  with  1,800  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  barque  had 
reached  Queenstown  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  and  turpen- 
tine from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  pirate  Alabama  liad 
been  spoken  by  an  English  vessel ;  she  reported  the  de- 
struction of  thirty-four  American  ships.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  was  firm  and  moderately  active.  New 
Orleans  fair,  24^d.  Middling  upland,  21rf.  Stock  in 
hand,  407,500  bales,  of  which  53,610  were  American. 
At  sea,  from  India,  185,000  bales.  The  Manchester 
markets  were  better.  American  flour  21  j.  a  27s.  Wheat 
and  corn  slightly  advanced  in  price.  Consols  92}.  U.S. 
five  per  cents.,  58  a  59;  sixes,  60  a  62.  Pennsylvania 
fives,  58  a  61.     Virginia  fives,  50.     Massachusetts  sixes. 

United  States. — The  Rebellion. — There  are  as  yet  no 
symptoms  of  yielding  up  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
leaders,  and  the  determination  to  resist  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity is  as  strongly  expressed  as  ever,  and  yet  the 
indications  of  exhaustion  appear  too  manifest  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  is  seen  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  currency, 
and  an  actual  scarcity  of  food.  The  Southern  journals 
complain  that  seizures  of  provisions  are  made  for  the 
use  of  the  army,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
owners,  and  condemn  this  course  as  impolitic,  because 
its  tendency  is  to  discourage  the  planters  from  increas- 
ing their  production  of  articles  so  greatly  needed.  Their 
military  operations  have  of  late  been  strictly  on  the  de- 
fensive, with  the  exception  of  small  raids,  and  predatory 
excursions  to  obtain  provisions  and  stores. 

I'he  United  Slates  Army. — The  War  Department  has 
received  the  rolls  of  all  the  regiments  comprising  the 
army,  with  the  number  of  absentees  or  deserters  from 
it,  which  show  that  there  are  upwards  of  125,000  men 
of  this  class.  Active  measures  are  now  being  taken  to 
arrest  and  bring  the  delinquents  back. 

Missouri.- — The  Legislature  of  this  State  adjourned  on 
the  24th,  without  perfecting  auy  scheme  of  slave  eraauci- 
pation,  and  without  providing  for  a  new  State  Conven- 
tion. It  is  supposed  the  Governor  will  call  the  old 
convention  together,  which  will  consider  and  perhaps 
adopt  some  plan  of  emancipation. 

M'esl  Virginia. — An  election  was  held  in  this  State  on 
the  26th  ult.,  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  with 
an  amendment  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  returns  show  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  which 
is  as  follows:  "The  children  of  slaves  born  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1803,  shall  be 
free  ;  and  all  slaves  within  the  said  Stale  who  shall  at  the 
time  aforesaid  be  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  free 
when  they  ariive  !it  the  age  of  Iweuly-oue  years;  and 


all  slaves  over  ten  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty 
five  years,  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  come  inK 
the  State  for  J/Crraancnt  residence  therein." 

Kcntueky  and  Tennessee. — A  rebel  force  of  about  6,000 
men  under  Gen.  Pegram  has  entered  Kentucky,  and  ad 
vanced  as  far  as  Danville.  There  had  been  some  skir 
mishing  with  the  United  States  troops,  in  one  of  which 
about  300  rebels  were  taken  prisoners.  A  despatch  of 
the  28th  states  that  Gen.  Gilmore  had  driven  the  rebels 
out  of  Danville,  and  that  they  were  retreating  to  th^ 
southward.  It  is  believed  that  the  rebels  were  concen 
trating  their  infantry  from  East  Tennessee  at  Tullahoma 
seventy  miles  south-east  of  Nashville,  while  their  cav 
airy  are  making  a  diversion  in  East  Kentucky  with  a 
view  of  drawing  away  a  part  of  Gen.  Rosecran's  forces. 
A  body  of  rebel  cavalry  on  the  25th,  attacked  a  detach- 
ment of  300  U.  S.  troops,  at  Brentwood,  nine  miles  from 
Nashville,  and  captured  the  entire  detachment.  The 
rebel  cavalry  have  appeared  within  four  miles  of  Nash- 

Mississippi — The  operations  for  the  opening  of  the 
great  river  and  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  continue,  but 
the  natural  obstacles  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
defences,  seem  to  be  truly  formidable.  A  new  pass  has 
been  discovered  from  the  Mississippi  into  the  Yazoo 
river  through  the  Sun  Flower.  The  water  at  the  latest 
advices  was  very  high  ;  it  was  reported  to  be  fifteen  feet 
deep  in  the  new  cut  oif  near  Vicksburg,  allowing  the 
gunboats  and  transports  to  pass  readily  through  it. 

rir</tH!ffi.— During  the  last  week  alfwas  quiet  on  the 
Rappahannock.  Gen.  Hooker's  army  is  reported  to  be 
in  good  condition,  and  nnusually  free  from  disease.  A 
rebel  force  attacked  Williamsburg  on  the  29th,  but  was 
repulsed.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  30.000  rebel 
troops  between  the  Blackwater  river  and  Richmond. 
The  main  body  of  their  army  in  Virginia  is  now  said  to 
rest  fifteen  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is  again 
reported  that  the  rebels  are  making  preparations  to 
.abandon  Richmond. 

South  Carolina. — A  Charleston  despatch  of  the  25th, 
states  that  the  United  States  fleet  at  Port  Royal  has 
been  increased  to  150  vessels;  about  35  transports  hav- 
ing been  added  within  the  previous  two  days.  The 
rebel  steamer  Georgiana  was  destroyed  off  Long  Island 
Beach,  S.  C,  by  the  blockading  squadron.  She  was 
from  Liverpool,  and  was  discovered  attempting  to  enter 
Charleston  harbor.  The  squadron  have  recently  made 
several  valuable  captures.  One,  the  ste.amer  Nicholas 
the  First,  was  freighted  partly  with  rifles  and  powder. 
She  was  taken  off  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Rebel  Cruisers. — The  Florida  has  left  the  West 
Indies  for  the  British  Channel.  The  Alabama  and  Retri 
bution  are  so  closely  watched  by  the  United  States  ships 
of  war,  that  they  have  not  recently,  so  far  as  is  known 
inflicted  any  injuries  on  commerce.  The  value  of  the 
property  already  destroyed  by  them  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Louisiana. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brings  New 
Orleans  dates  to  the  23d  ult.  Gen.  Banks'  expedition 
had  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  without  any  serious  en- 
counter with  the  rebels.  Their  force  at  Port  Hudson  is 
reported  to  be  about  20,000,  and  the  batteries  are  of 
great  strength.  It  seems  that  in  the  late  attempt  to  pass 
Port  Hudson,  two  vessels  only,  the  Hartford,  Admiral 
Farragut's  flag  ship,  and  the  Albatross,  a  screw  steamer, 
mounting  seven  guns,  were  successful.  The  Mississippi 
ran  aground,  and  after  being  disabled  by  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, was  blown  up  by  her  commander.  Sixty-five  of 
the  crew  were  missing,  about  thirty  of  whom  fell  int( 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  re 
pulsed,  and  had  returned  to  Baton  Rouge.  On  the 
expedition  up  the  river,  the  United  States  Marshal  dis- 
covered and  confiscated  350  bales  of  cotton,  1,200  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  and  3,000  barrels  of  molasses. 

Nciv  J'orA.— Mortality  last  week,  445. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291. 

Southern  Items. — A  despatch  from  Port  Hudson  states 
that  the  rebel  batteries  received  no  injury  in  the  late 
engagement.  The  Augusta  (Geo.)  Constitutionalist  re- 
monstrates against  the  remorseless  seizure  and  impress- 
ment of  property  by  the  rebel  governmsnt,  now  taking 
place  all  over  the  South.  This  course,  it  contends,  is 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Bacon  was  selling  in  Augusta,  before  the  seizures,  at 
eighty  cents  per  pound,  but  advanced  largely,  as  soon 
as  the  seizures  began.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia  convened  on  the  25th  ult.  Governor 
Brown,  in  his  message,  recommends  the  restriction  of 
cotton  planting  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  each  hand, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  in  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  provisions.  He  also  advises  that  further  re- 
htrictiuns  be  put  upon   the  distiliatiou  of  spirits,  so  as 


to  prevent  the  use  of  potatoes,  peas,  and  dried  peache  ' 
for  that  purpose.  A  cordial  support  of  the  Confedera  ; 
Government  is  urged  upon  the  Legislature.  A  despati ! 
from  Mobile  says  that  Pensacola  has  been  evp.cnated  1 ' 
the  Federal  troops,  and  the  garrison  has  been  sent 
Gen.  Banks,  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Markets,  S;c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
on  the  30th  ult.  Kew  York. — The  money  market  is  we 
supplied  at  6  per  cent,  on  call.  Exchange  on  Londo  ' 
161  a  162.  American  gold,  46  a  47  premium.  Go)| 
fluctuated  greatly  during  the  previous  week,  having  ;  I 
times  sold  below  40.  Specie  in  the  New  York  bank  \ 
.$34,317,691.  Balancein  the  Sub-Treasury,  §18,214,121 
U.  S.  6's,  1881,  104J  a  105;  7-30  Treasury  notes,  lOU; 
Middling  upland  cotton,  65  a  68.  Superfine  State  flou 
S6. 35  a  $6.50.  Western,  §6.65  a  §7.20.  Southern  flou 
S7.50a7.65.  Spring  wheat,  $1-37  a  S1.C6;  wintcrrei| 
$1.68  a  §1.75;  rye,  $1.03  a  $1.08;  barley,  $163  ;  mixe- 
western  corn,  88  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  92  cts.' 
white,  96  cts.;  Jersey  oats,  82  cts.;  Canada,  87  cti! 
Philadelphia.— ^n\iex&ne  flour,  $6  a  $6.25  ;  extra,  $6.5' 
a  S6.S7;  prime  red  wheat,  $1.60;  white,  $1.70  a  $1.80' 
yellow  corn,  89  cts.;  oats,  80  cts.  for  32  pounds.  Tb' 
cattle  market  is  better, — the  sales  ranged  from  $9  t  • 
$11.50,  with  a  few  lots  at  $11.75.  Sales  of  5800  sbtc 
at  from  8  to  9  J  gross;  hogs  8  J  a  9J. 

WEST -TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Scliof 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  daj 
the  10th  of  the  4th  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Com; 
mittee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on  Admissions,  meet  o 
the  same  day, — the  former  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  lattcj 
at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.  I 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exnl 
miuation  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third  da) 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth  day  afternoon  of  the  sarai 
week.  Joel  Evaxs,  Clerk.    ' 

3rd  mo.  25th,  1863. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committei 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Sc 
cond  day  afternoon  the  6th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  tha 
leave  the  city  at  2  and  4-15  p.  m. 

NOTICE 
West  Grove  Boarding-School  for  Girls,  on  the  Pliila 
delphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

Two  Sessions  annually,  opening  iu  Fifth  and  Elevtai 
month.     Address,         Thomas  Conard,  principal. 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  I'a. 
Third  month,  1863. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commcme  o 
the  11th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  other.?  in 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  uial< 
early  application  to  Dubr6  Knight,  Superintendent,  a 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St 
Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAK  FRANKFORf,  (TWENTY-TniED  WARD,  PHILADELPniA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worth  i.ng 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuakles  Ellis,  I'ler 
of  theJJoard  of  Managers,  No..72-l  Market  Street,  rhila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

Situations  are  w.inted  in  the  country,  for  several  m 

ored  boys,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years.     .\ 

ply  at  the  "  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,"  N 

708  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  RELlGIia 
LABORS  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  very  remarkable  mi 
ister  of  the  Go.«pel  of  Christ,  has  been  issued  by  tl 
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From  Iho  Tiiuuiplia  of  luviiitiou  and  Diacovory. 

The  Manufacture  of  Cotton. 
j  A  nobler  monument  of  buman  skill,  enterprise. 
id  perseverance,  than  the  invention  of  cotton- 
(inniug  machinery  is  hardly  to  be  met  with;  but 
imust  also  be  owned  that  its  history,  encouragin: 
i|  it  is  in  one  aspect,  is  in  another  sad  and  humili 
iDg  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
^3dit  the  uniform  ingratitude  and  treachery  which 
<|3  various  inventors  met  with  from  the  very  men 
i|iom  their  contrivances  enriched.  "  There  is  noth- 
i'r,"  said  James  Watt  in  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes, 
Mrn  with  care  and  sick  with  hope  deferred — 
'  horu  is  nothing  so  foolish  as  inventing;"  and 
\th  far  more  reason  the  inventors  of  cotting-spin- 
^ag  machines  could  echo  the  mournful  cry.  It  is 
d  to  think  that  so  proud  a  chapter  of  our  history 
fiauld  bear  so  dark  a  stain. 
'in  1733  the  primitive  method  still  prevailed  of 
enning  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  only  one 
tj'ead  at  a  time  ;  and  weaving  up  the  yarn  in  a 
Lm,  the  shuttle  of  which  had  to  be  thrown  from 
T  ht  to  left  and  left  to  right  by  both  hands  alter- 
ijtely.  In  that  year,  however,  the  first  step  was 
rude  in  advance,  by  the  invention  of  the  fly-shut- 
tj,  which,  by  means  of  a  handle  and  spring,  could 
Cjerked  from  side  to  side  with  one  hand?  This 
tjjtrivance  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  John  Kay, 
«loom-maker  at  Colchester,  and  proved  his  ruin. 
Be  weavers  did  their  best  to  prevent  the  use  of 
t!  shuttle, — the  masters  to  get  it  used,  and  to 
Epat  the  inventor  out  of  his  reward.  Poor  Kay 
Ks  soon  brought  low  in  the  world  by  costly  law 
BJts,  and  being  not  yet  tired  of  inventing,  devised 
dude  power-loom.  In  revenge  a  mob  of  weavers 
C)ke  into  his  house,  smashed  all  his  machines, 
d  would  have  smashed  him  too,  had  they  laid 
nds  on  him.  He  escaped  from  their  clutches,  to 
i  his  way  to  Paris,  and  to  die  there  in  misery  not 
g  afterwards.  Kay  was  the  first  of  the  martyrs 
this  branch  of  invention.  James  Hargreaves 
s  the  next. 

The  u.se  of  the  fly-shuttle  greatly  expedited  the 
)cess  of  weaving,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton 
in  fell  behind.  The  weavers  were  often  brought 
a  stand  still  for  want  of  weft  to  go  on  with,  and 
3  to  spend  their  mornings  going  about  in  search 
it,  sometimes  without  getting  as  much  as  kept 
im  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  scarcity 
yam  was  u  constant  complaint  ;  aud  many  a 
'y  biain  waa  at  wurk  trying  to  devise  some  im- 


provement on  the  common  hand-wheel.  Amoncst 
others,  James  Hargreaves,  an  ingenious  weaver  at 
8taudhill,  near  Blackburn,  who  had  already  im- 
proved the  mode  of  cleaning  and  unravelling  the 
cotton  before  spinning,  took  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration. One  day,  when  brooding  over  it  in  his 
cottage,  idle  for  want  of  weft,  the  accidental  over- 
turning of  his  wife's  wheel  suggested  to  him  the 
principle  of  the  spinning-jenny.  Lying  on  its  side 
the  wheel  still  continued  in. motion — the  spindle 
being  thrown  from  a  horizontal  into  an  upright 
position  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  all  he  had 
got  to  do  was  to  place  a  number  of  spindles  side 
by  side.  This  was  in  1764,  and  three  years 
afterwards  Hargreaves  had  worked  out  the  idea, 
and  constructed  a  spinning  frame,  with  eight  spin- 
dles and  a  horizontal  wheel,  which  he  christened 
after  his  wife  Jenny,  whose  wheel  had  first  put  him 
in  the  right  track.  Directly  the  spinners  of  the 
locality  got  knowledge  of  this  machine  that  was  to 
do  eight  times  as  much  as  any  one  of  them, 
they  broke  into  the  inventor's  cottage,  destroyed 
the  jenny,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  the  safety 
of  his  life  to  Nottingham.  He  took  out  a  patent, 
but  the  manufacturers  leagued  themselves  against 
him.  Sole,  friendless,  penniless,  he  could  make 
no  head  against  their  numbers  and  influence,  re- 
linquished his  invention,  and  died  in  obscurity  and 
distress  ten  years  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
contrive  the  spinning-jenny. 

The  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  now  be- 
comes indemified  with  the  lives  of  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  and  Cartwright — the  inventors  of  the 
water-frame,  the  mule,  and  the  power-loom. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1752,  any  one  pass- 
ing along  a  certain  obscure  alley  in  Preston,  then 
mere  village  compared  with  the  prosperous  town 
into  which  it  has  since  expanded,  might  have  ob- 
served projecting  from  the  entrance  to  the  under- 
ground flat  of  one  of  the  houses,  a  blue  and  white 
pole,  with  a  battered  tin  plate  dangling  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  object  of  which  was  to  indicate  that  if  he 
wanted  his  hair  cut  or  his  chin  shaved,  he  had 
ly  to  step  down  stairs,  and  the  owner  of  the  sign 
would  be  delighted  to  accommodate  him.  But 
ther  people  in  that  quarter  had  little  or  no  super- 
fluous hair  to  get  rid  of,  or  they  had  it  taken  off 
elsewhere;  for  Dicky  Arkwright,  the  barber  in  the 
cellar,  for  whom  the  polo  and  plate  stood  sponsor 
in  the  upper  world,  had  few  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  talents,  aud  spent  most  of  his  time 
whetting  his  razors  on  a  long  piece  of  leather,  one 
end  of  which  was  nailed  to  the  wall,  while  the  other 
was  drawn  towards  him,  and  keeping  the  hot- water 
and  the  soap  ready  for  the  customers  who  seldom 
or  never  came.  This  sort  of  thing  did  not  suit 
Dick's  notions  at  all;  for  he  was  of  an  active 
temperament,  and  besides  feeling  very  dull  at  be- 
ing so  much  by  himself  all  day,  he  pulled  rather 
a  long  face  when  he  counted  out  the  scanty  array 
of  coppers  in  the  till  after  shutting  up  shop  for  the 
night.  As  he  sat  one  night,  before  tumbling  into 
his  truckle  bed  that  stood  in  a  recess  in  one  corner 
of  the  dingy  little  room,  meditating  on  the  hardness 
the  times,  a  bright  idea  struck  him  ;  and  tlie 
mxl  morning  the  attractiouo  of  the  eigu  pole  were 


enhanced  by  a  staring  placard,  bearing  the  urgent 
invitation  : — 

COME   TO   THE 

SUBTERRANEOUS  BARBER! 

HE   SHAVES    FOR    A   PENNY !! 

Now  twopence,  as  we  believe  all  those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject  are  agreed,  was  the  stand- 
ard charge  for  a  clean  shave  at  that  period  ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  innovation  got  wind,  wo  can 
fancy  how  indignant  the  fraternity  were  at  the  un- 
principled conduct  of  one  of  their  number ;  how 
they  denounced  the  reprobate,  and  prophesied  his 
speedy  ruin,  over  their  pipes  and  beer  in  the  par- 
lour of  the  "  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  which  they 
patronized  out  of  respect  for  that  hero's  enormous 
periwig, — in  their  eyes  his  chief  title  to  immortality, 
and  a  bright  example  for  the  degenerate  ago,  when 
people  had  not  only  taken  to  wearing  their  own 
hair,  but  were  even  beginning  to  leave  off  dusting 
it  with  flour!  And  to  make  matters  worse,  hero 
was  a  low  fellow  offering  to  shave  for  a  penny.  A 
number  of  people,  tickled  with  the  originality  of 
the  placard,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  penny  saved, 
began  to  patronize  the  "  Subterraneous  barber," 
and  he  soon  drew  so  many  customers  away  from 
the  higher-priced  shops,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
come  down  after  a  while,  to  a  penny  as  well.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  Arkwright  lowered  his  charge  to  a 
halfpenny,  and  still  retained  his  rank  as  the  cheap- 
est barber  in  the  place. 

Arkwright's  parents  had  been  very  poor  people, 
and  as  ho  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  all  the  school- 
learning  ho  got  was  of  the  most  meager  kind, — if, 
indeed,  he  ever  was  at  school  at  all,  whieh  is  very 
doubtful.  He  was  of  a  very  ardent,  enterprising 
temperament,  however,  and  when  once  he  took  a 
thing  in  baud,  stubbornly  persevered  in  carrying  it 
through  to  the  end.  About  the  year  1760,  being 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Arkwright  got 
tired  of  the  shaving,  which  brought  him  but  a  very 
scanty  and  precarious  livelihood,  and  resolved  to 
try  his  luck  in  a  business  where  there  was  more 
scope  for  his  enterprise  and  activity.  Ho  there- 
fore began  business  as  an  itinerant  dealer  in 
hair,  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  to  col- 
lect it,  dressing  it  himself,  and  then  disposing  of  it 
in  a  prepared  state  to  the  wig-makers.  As  ho 
was  very  (juick  in  detecting  any  improvements 
that  might  be  made  in  the  process  of  dressing,  he 
soon  acquired  the  reputatiou  amongst  the  wig- 
makers  of  supplying  a  better  article  than  any  of 
his  rivals,  and  drove  a  very  good  trade.  He  had 
also  picked  up  or  discovered  for  himself  the  secret 
of  dyeing  the  hair  in  a  particular  way,  by  which 
he  not  only  augmented  his  profits,  but  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  customers,  lie  throve  so  well,  that 
he  was  able  to  lay  by  a  little-money  and  to  marry. 

was  very  fond  of  spending  what  leisure  time  he 
had  in  making  experiments  in  inechanics ;  and  for 
hile  was  very  much  taken  up  with  an  attempt 
jIvc  the  attractive  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
No  doubt  he  soon  saw  the  Lopcle.isue.so  of  the  ef- 
fort ;  but  although  Le  left   thu  question  uu.solved, 


END. 


the  bent  tbus  given  to  Lis  thoughts  was  fruitful  of 
most  valuable  conscciuenees. 

Living  in  the  miiUt  of  a  njanufactuiing  popula- 
tion, Avkwright  was  accustomed  to  hear  daily 
complaints  of  the  continual  difficulty  of  procuring 
sufficient  weft  to  keep  the  looms  emplojed  ;  while 
the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  gave  rise  to  a 
"rowing  demand  for  the  manufactured  article. 
The  wc'avers  generally  had  the  weft  they  used  spu 
for  them  by  their  wives  or  daughters;  and  those 
whose  families  could  not  supply  the  necessary 
quantity,  bad  their  spinning  done  by  their  neigh- 
bours;  and  even  by  paying,  as  they  had  to  do 
more  for  the  spinning  than  the  price  allowed  by 
their  masters,  very  few  could  procure  weft  enough 
tn  keep  themselves  constantly  at  work.  It  was  no  '• 
uncommon  thing,  we  learn,  for  a  weaver  to  walk  | 
three  or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  j 
or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to 
serve  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Arkwright  roust 
have  been  constantly  hearing  of  this  difficulty,  and 
of  the  restrictions  it  placed  on  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods;  and  being  a  mechanical  genius,  was 
led  to  think  bow  it  might  be  lessened,  if  not  got 
rid  of  altogether.  The  idea  of  having  an  automa- 
ton spinner,  instead  of  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  had 
occurred  before  then  to  more  than  one  speculator; 
but  the  thing  had  never  answered,  and  no  models 
or  descriptions  of  the  machines  proposed  were  pre- 
served. One  inventor  had,  indeed,  destroyed  his 
own  machine,  alter  having  constructed  it  and  found 
it  to  work,  for  fear  that  it  it  can)e  into  use  it  would 
deprive  the  poor  spinners  of  their  livelihood — iu 
reality  its  eflect  would  have  been  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  food  for  thousands  more  than  at  that  time 
got  a  miserable  living  from  their  spinning-wheels. 

While  Arkwright  was  intent  on  the  discovery  of 
perpetual  motion'^  he  fell  in  with  a  clockmaker  of 
the  name  of  Kay,  who  assissted  him  in  making 
wheels  and  springs  for  the  contrivance  he  was  try- 
ing to  complete.  This  led  to  an  intimate  connex- 
ion between  them  ;  and  when  Arkwright  had  given 
up  the  perpetual  motion  affair,  and  applied  his 
thoughts  to  the  invention  of  some  machine  for  pro- 
ducing cotton  weft  more  rapidly  than  by  the  simple 
wheel,  Kay  continued  to  help  him  iu  making 
models.  Arkwright  soon  became  so  engrossed  iu 
his  new  task,  and  so  confident  of  ultimate  success, 
that  he  began  to  neglect  his  regular  business.  All 
his  thoughts,  and  nearly  all  his  time,  were  given  up 
to  the  great  work  he  had  taken  in  hand.  Ilis  trade 
fell  ofl;  he  spent  all  his  savings  in  purchasing  ma 
terials  for  models,  and  getting  them  put  together, 
and  he  fell  into  very  distressed  circumstances.  His 
wife  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  one 
day  iu  a  rage  at  what  she  considered  the  cause  of 
all  their  privations,  she  smashed  some  of  his  models 
on  the  floor.  Such  an  outrage  was  more  than 
Arkwright  could  hear,  and  they  separated. 

In  17G8,  Arkwright,  having  completed  the 
model  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread, 
removed  to  Preston,  taking  Kay  with  him.  At 
this  time  he  had  hardly  a  penny  in  the  world,  and 
was  almost  iu  rags.  His  poverty,  indeed,  was 
such,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Preston,  a  con- 
tested election  for  a  member  of  Parliament  having 
taken  place,  he  was  so  tattered  and  miserable  in 
his  appearance,  that  the  party  with  whom  he  voted 
had  to  give  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  before  he 
could  'be  seen  at  the  polling-booth.  He  had  got 
leave  to  set  up  his  machine  iu  the  dwelling-house 
attached  to  the  Free  Grammar  School;  but,  afraid 
ol  sutieiing  Iroui  the  hostility  of  the  spinners,  as 
tlie  unfortunate  Hargreaves  had  done  .-ome  time 
before,  he  and  Kay  thoght  it  best  to  leave  Lanca- 
shire, and  try  their  fui  tune  in  Nottingham. 

(To  be  contiui  6d.) 


with  all  thy  strength.'     Men  are  naturally  1;. 
of  their  own  selves,  following  after  pride,  .; 
ousness,  the  lust  of  their  eyes,  and  the  pi" 
life;   and  a  final  separation  from  those  eujoymu 
seems  likely  to  prove  their  torment  to  all  eternit 
may  those  tremendous  sensations  be  averted  by  t ' 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  which  '  spca 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel." 

"  29th.  I  was  exercised  in  striving  against  s 
This  week  I  have  beard  a  narrative  of  interc.-ti 
and  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  life  of  *  '  ' 
*  *  *  *  .  containing  many  stupendous  displays 
divine  grace  and  providence,  in  his  preservati 
from  death  and  hell.  The  Lord  '  speaketh  on  i 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  nigh 
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iCuutiuucd  hi.m  yage  242.) 

Sixth  month,  3d,  1787.  I  went  to  Devon- 
shire House  meeting  ;  soon  after  1  sat  down  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  Christ  was  brought  to  my 
remembrance  with  a  degree  of  power,  viz :  '  If  ye 
believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins;'  do  I  truly  believe  in  Him,  whom  God  hath 
sent,  by  a  faith  which  works  by  love,  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  my  heart  and  conversation  ?  Am  1 
through  a  true  and  living  faith  saved  from  those 
sins  which  so  easily  beset  me  ?  Shall  I  ever  be 
saved  from  them,  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ? 
All  things  are  possible  to  Him,  with  whom  we  have 

to    do.      The    afternoon    meeting    at  Devonshire  yea,  twice,  in  a  ,        ,       •        .,        i 

House,  low  and  restless  in  the  fore  part,  more  solid;  when  men  «PPe=iy  [o^^b^e  sleeping  tbe  si 
and  composed  afterwards.  Our  friend  John  Gough 
had  a  large  time  in  testimony,  'the  hand-writipg 
on  the  wall '  was  set  forth  against  those  who  only 
cry  Lord,  Lord  ;  who  are  '  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting 'in  the  oil  of  life,  which  only 
gives  admittance  into  the  bridegroom's  chamber; 
and  whose  kingdom  is  nearly  finished.  I  would 
not  turn  aside  from  the  terrors  and  judgments  of 
the  Lord,  which  are  so  justly  due  to  me;  neither 
would  I  harden  my  heart  against  '  the  sure  mercies 
of  David,'  which  fail  not:   is  not  lie  who  writes 

'the  sins  of  J  udah,' as 'with  a  pen  of  iron,'  able  ,      -r      i    t       -  nu  ■  ^ 

to  cast  them  as  into  the  depths  of  the  sea;  and  torClay,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  thnst; 
remove  the  hand-wiiting  upon  the  wall?    He  seeth 'Hfe  ;' and  only  '  true  light,   which  iightetli 
not  as  man  seeth  ;  who  shall  '  say  unto  him,  what  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
dost  thou?'     Nothing  is  withheld  from  him;  the 
work  is  his,  and  to  him  only  the  power  belongs." 

"27th.  Being  better  in  my  health  a  few  days 
past  when  at  Hitchin,  than  I  had  been  for  some 

months;  whilst  there,  my  spirits  were  rather  exhil-  . 

arated  ;   and  perhaps  1  luight  converse  on  subjects  [divers  passages  ot  Scripture  have  at  variou 
too  freely  among  my  friends,  for  in  the  tongue  is 

deadly  poison,  and  '  in  a  multitude  of  words  there  ,     -     -r     *•     u      .  „-i 

wanteth  not  sin.'     I  have  often  thought,  that  in  |  with  gratitude  to  "J 'i'^^y,,^;^^'^;  l^'J,''.!;^'''"'' 
the  relating  narratives  there  is  a  great  aptitude  io:unremittin, 


death,  he  then  sealeth  those  instructions  which  : 
the  way  to  life;  but  they  rebel  against  Him.  (J 
author  being  early  favoured  with  convictions  of  s 
and  incitements  to  religion  and  righteousness,  en 
neously  supposed  them  to  be  the  dictates  of  a  nal 
ral  conscience.  If  any  thing  inferior  to  the  Spi 
of  the  Redeemer  effectually  reproves  for  sin, '  Snt 
is  divided  against  himself  :'  it  is  only  the  Spirit 
Christ  that  '  convinces  the  world  of  sin,  of  right 
ousness,  and  of  judgment.'  Sound  therefore,  a 
consonant  with  the  analysis  of  gospel  faith,  \u 
the  testimonies  of  George  Fox  and  llobert  ]!; 
the  lii;Lt 


From  the  tenth  mouth  28th,  to  the  ele\  > 
mouth  3d.  I  was  almost  wholly  confined  to 
solitary  chamber,  by  means  of  extreme  weak 
and  want  of  breath:  in  respect  to  the  state  ot 
mind,  1  have  been  distressed,  '  but  not  in  de>p 


passed  through  my  mind  with   a  degree  of  fi 
I  have  been  much  preserved  from  petuhi 


attentions. 


The  Lord  is  a  Gol 


exceed  the  bounds  of  strict  truth,  by  aggravating  hideth  himself;    ho   passeth  by,   but  we  p 

for    a    supposed    embellishment   what  we    relate;  ibim  not;   he  goeth  bj.  ^u' we^observe  hu 

this  is  a  species  of  falsehood  I  myself  have  been 

too   guilty    of,    although    not  more    so   I   believe 

than  "many  others;  and  have  been  condemned  for 

the  same  by 'Him,  who  bringeth  every  word  into 

judgment,  and  with  a  most  unerring  scrutiny  and 

precision  distinguisheth  the  truth.     For  some  time 

past  I  have  had  rather  a  recourse  to  palliatives, 

as,  if  I  remember  right;  or  a,  suppose  it  might  be 

so  ;  rather  so  and  so.     Although  these  subterfuges 

may  be   preferable   to  downright  and  unguarded 

lying,  yet   they  arc  beneath   the  dignity  of  real 


and  he  is  ofteu  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  aw; 
'  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  hting 
to  whom  be  glory  and  domiuiou,  not  only  frc 
cherubims  au^  seraphims,  but  fr(*i  the  dust 
Sion  for  ever.     Amen." 

"  10th.  This  week  I  have  boon  low  and  we; 
in  body  and  mind,  but  favoured  with  sonie 
searches  after  that  divine  mercy,  which  is  ac 
quate  to  the  deepest  misery.  When  I  recolk 
how  it  hath  been  with  me,  since  the  Lord  visit 
me   by  bis  crace,  showed  me  the  vanity  of   t 


truth,  which   is  bold   as  the  day,  and   in  no  need  world,  and  drew  mc.u  spirit  towards  hi 
of  deceitful  coverings;  there  is  therefore  abundant  I  astonished  :   '  1  lie  down  in  shame,  and  contusi 
cause  for  us  to  unite  in  the  address  uttered  by  one  I  covers  me.'     The  most  superlative  blessing  ot 
formerly,  viz:   0   Lord!    keep  thou  the  doors  of  |  vine  light  and 
our  lips,  that  we  offend  not  with  our  tongues." 
"Eighth  month  15th,  1787 


I  went  : 


fe  has  not  been  withheld  from 

nor  a  sincere  desire  after  the  things  which  arc 

coach  i  most  excellent :   I  have  likewise  been  fav-oured  w) 


JiljZtJtn  montn  lOtn,  no/,     i  wem,  lu  a  euaeu   "<"'"■  ^^>--"-"- • ^  ,,; 

he  week-day  meetin.',  in  much  faintness   and!a   competent   acquaintance  with  the   Holy  .or. 

ilitation;  but  after  sftting  awhile,  some  glances  jtures,  and  the  experiences  of  the  pious^  in  t 
were  imparted  towards  the  g.reat  Physician,  who  [former  and  the  present  age.  Yet  under  these  a 
heard  the  blind  man,  that  earnestly  sought  for  help  vantages  how  have  1  gone  astray  as  a  wamleri 
from  him;  He  '  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  sheep  ;  in  my  supposed  religious  '  "t'^s  too  £ 
and  for  ever,'  and  'in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  quently  have  I  toUowed  the  sight  ot  my  eye,  a 
of  the  Godhead.'     I  received  a  hint,  if  possible  to  [the  inclination  of  my  own  heart;   there   has  I 

continue   my   diary,  which   has  of   late  been  too  q^^^''^  ^'^"^  ^"^"^  ^''^S,^"'"S^°^=;  ^hTdivte   i.' 

for  want  ot  steadfastly  abiding  m  the  divine  iig 
mistakes  have  been  multiplied,  and  I  have  been  p 
vented  from  being  so  useful  to  my  fellow-men, 
otherwise  I  might  in  many  respects  have  been  :   t 


continue   my   diary, 

much  neglected ;  it  may  perhaps  be  only  necessary 
to  add  a'few  lines  to  those  which  are  written.  A 
peaceable  day,  with  some  desires  after  the  love  of 

God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^  ■,■■,    le      •  :„„  in,..,,. 

"Ninth  month  8th,  1787.     The  necessity  of  the  God  is  gracious  and  merc.tul,    forgiung  inu,u, 
new  birth  was  set  beiore  me,  and  its  consisting  in  transgression,  and  sin,   and     passeth  by  the 
the  love  of  God  ;   according  as  it  is  written,  '  Thou  gressions  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage, 
.-.halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  he  slay  me,'  may    I  trust  in  hira. 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  |      "  13th.    In  the  forenoon  I  was  favoured  to  co 


Thou 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Iniplate  the  blessed  estate  of  the  numberless  mul- 
i.ude,  which  John  saw  standing  before  the  throne, 
jothed  with  white  robes,  and  having  palms  in 
jieir  hands :  Oh !  may  wo  witness,  through  great 
ibulations,  our  robes  washed  and  made  white  by 
j,he  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
lings  than  that  of  Abel." 

["24th.  This  week  hath  been  spent  pretty 
Laceably ;  I  hope  with  some  increase  of  bodily 
ireneth,  and  religious  improvement.  '  Take  thee 
ijain  another  roll.'  'When  I  consider  the  Lord's 
palings  with  me  from  my  youth  upwards,  I  am 
[led  with  astonishment ;  1  see  uo  end  of  his  praise 

Iing  early  brought  out  of  a  state  of  the  greatest 
tnity,  and  favoured  with  some  sense  of  the  di 
!,  1  became  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  truths  of 
iristiauity  ;  particularly  as  held  forth  by  the  doc- 
ne  and  discipline  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
wording  to  their  strictest  form ;  and  was  ap- 
>auded  by  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  almost 
[  a  spotless  character,  and  an  example  unto 
hers.  Whilst  in  a  spirit  of  self-esaltation  I  was 
cclaimiug,  behold  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ' 
le  cleansing  of  the  inside  of  '  the  cup  and  plat 
r '  was  too  much  neglected,  and  with  the  beam 

my  own  eye,  I  became  an  eager  observer  and 
prover  of  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  my  brethren  : 
iry  uneven  was  my  walk  ;  may  He  who  seeth  not 
man  seeth,  be  merciful.  For  the  last  thirty 
;ars  of  my  life,  I  think  very  few  days  have  passed 
.thout  repeated  desires  after  the  Lord,  and  thi 
Embrauce  of  his  name,  and  that  salvation  which 

by  the  grace  of  Christ :  nevertheless,  iniquities 
ivo  still  grievously  prevailed  against  me.  All 
y  life  I  have  been  comparatively  weak  in  body. 
It  for  the  last  three  years  the  infirmities  of  old 
\e  have  come  fast  upon  me,  my  flesh  and  my 
reugth  have  failed,  and  I  have  been  chiefly  con- 
led  to  my  solitary  chamber;  where  at  times  I 
wc  sought  with  a  degree  of  solicitude  for  religi- 
13  improvement ;  and  that  the  afflictions  of  my 
ish  might  through  the  operations   and  influences 

that  grace  which  saveth,  be  a  means  of  produ- 
ag  '  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  :'  but 
r  want  of  constant  watchfulness  and  walking  in 
e  Divine  light,  in  which  only  is  the  power,  even 
ere  Satan  has  intruded  ;  and  I  have  fallen  into 
iny  inconveniences  How  great  has  been  the 
ag-suifering  of  the  Lord  towards  me,  and  his 
iwearied  forbearance ;  who  has  followed  me  with 

9  calls,  and  the  reproofs  of  his  spirit,  from  early 
>uth,  as  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
vanced  periods  of  old  age,  notwithstanding  my 
anifold  revoltiugs  from  liim;    how  justly  might 

in  anger  have  withdrawn  his  loving-kindness, 
d  bound  me  in  chains  of  darkness  '  to  the  judg- 
snt  of  the  great  day;'  but  I  hope  he  hath  not  so 
alt  with  me  :  His  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of 
3n,  who  mark  the  failings  of  their  fellow-crea- 
res  with  a  rigorous  severity,  and  often  exact 
>m  them  the  utmost  farthing.  Since  the  last 
rere  attack  of  disease  on  the  28th  of  last  mouth, 
Jope  some  degree  of  spiritual  exercise  has  been, 
pported  ;  and  some  internal  sensation  of  Him, 

10  is  invisible,  experienced.  Blay  He,  who  only 
th  the  power,  rebuke  the  spoiler  for  his  own 
me's  sake ;  that  before  I  go  hence,  a  further 
owledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  Lord  God  and 
5  Lamb,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.     Amen." 

CTo  be  contiDucd.) 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
r  impressions  of  duty,  or  of  their  use,  but  to  do 
3  work  daily  set  before  us,  whether  greater  or 
laller,  and  the  reward  will  follow  ;  and  it  will 
ve  its  efiect  whether  we  ever  know  it  or  not. — 
Uluirine  Sedij,  p.  122. 


A  Phototype. 

Here  is  a  new  word  iu  the  vocabulary.  But  it 
is  a  word  with  a  meaning,  which  we  are  confider 
will  become  one  of  the  most  important  among  tl: 
useful  arts.  The  word  is  a  very  simple  variation 
of  photograph.  Instead  of  drawing  or  writing  by 
light,  the  new  art  makes  a  type  by  light,  and  pro 
duces  a  copper  plate  from  which,  and  its  electro 
type  copies,  unlimited  thousands  of  impressions 
may  be  given. 

For  many  years,  experiments  have  been  mad' 
in  the  art  of  photography,  designed  to  render  per- 
manent in  raised  or  depressed  lines  on  copper,  the 
images  produced  by  the  photographing  process 
The  vast  amount  of  labour  and  expense  which  has 
been  devoted  to  these  investigations  and  experi- 
ments in  Europe,  has  resulted  in  very  little  suc- 
cess. But  the  art  has  been  very  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  perfected  here,  and  the  actual  proof  of  th 
success  is  visible  in  the  rooms  of  this  company.  The 
result  is  this.  A  line  engraving  is  taken  by  the 
operator,  and  subjected  to  the  course  of  practice 
which  has  been  invented.  In  twenty-four  hour: 
the  copper  plate  from  which  the  engraving  was 
originally  printed,  is  reproduced  in  the  most  minute 
exactness,  so  that  impressions  can  be  issued  to  any 
extent.  But  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  is  the  coppe; 
plate  reproduced,  but  a  copper-faced  type  is  made 
which  can  be  used  for  letter-press  work,  on  the 
common  hand  printing-press,  or  on  the  steam  press. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  most  rare  and  costly  of 
the  engravings  of  Raphael  Morgen  should  not  b* 
reproduced  iu  perfect  fac-simile  by  this  process 
The  etchings  of  Kembrandt,  Durer,  and  the  otho 
great  masters  with  the  etching  tool,  are  already 
repeated  in  exact  and  beautiful  fac-simile,  so  that 
the  most  skilful  eyes  can  detect  no  inferiority  to 
the  original.  It  is,  of  course,  very  plain  that  the 
efiect  of  this  discovery  ou  book  illustration  and 
wood  engraving,  must  be  very  great.  Illustrations 
for  new  works  can  be  reproduced  from  drawing: 
or  engravings,  the  photographic  instruments  redu- 
cing or  enlarging  the  size  at  will.  Instead  of 
drawing  on  wood,  and  having  the  wood  engraver 
perform  his  careful  and  tedious  work,  the  drawing 
may  be  made  on  a  prepared  plate,  photographed 
by  the  process  now  adopted,  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  appear  on  a  copper  plate,  ready  for  printing, 
with  the  minutest  adlierence  to  the  artist's  line  ; 
for  the  process  produces  much  finer  lines  than 
wood  engraving  can  po.5sibly  give,  and  in  this  re- 
spect much  more  closely  follows  the  pencil  of  the 
artist.  The  proof  of  our  remarks  is  visible  to  any 
one  who  will  call  at  the  rooms  of  the  company, 
where  also  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  photo- 
graphs, and  where,  too,  photographs  are  taken  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

The  phototype  process  cannot  but  work  a  most 
important  change  iu  the  illustrative  arts.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  purposes  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  copper  plate  it- 
self is  produced  at  so  small  a  cost  that  wo  may  ex- 
pect to  see  it  introduced  into  furniture,  with  gilded 
lines  and  coloured  shades,  so  that  beautiful  en- 
gravings will  appear  in  the  permanent  form  of 
metallic  plates.  Nature  itself,  the  forest  trees,  the 
surface  of  water,  print  their  images  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate  and  appear  shortly  on  the  copper, 
ready  for  the  printing  press:  so  that  the  very 
landscape  which  received  the  sunshine  makes  a 
copper  plate  of  its  own  appearance,  for  permanent 
preservation  and  reproduction.  Some  exquisite 
specijpens  of  landscape  work  are  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  company,  abundantly  proving  its  ability  in 
that  respect.  We  have  not  attempted  any  des- 
cription of  the  process  which  is  used  to  perfect 
these  remarkable  results,  for  that  is  the  property 


of  the  company.  It  is  enough  that  the  result  is 
accomplished — the  production  of  a  type  from  the 
photograph,  which  reproduces  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  the  artist's  pencil.  So  we  advance,  even 
in  war  times. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Tlie  Crowned  Skeleton. — Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
Germany,  derives  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  Char- 
lemngne. .  He  gave  instructions  that  when  he  died, 
he  should  be  buried  in  a  royal  position;  not  proi- 
trate  as  slumbering  dust,  but  seated  in  the  attitude 
of  a  ruling  monarch.  He  had  the  mausoleum 
erected  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  a  tomb  within  this  chapel  he  was 
placed  upon  a  throne.  The  gospels,  which  I  sup- 
pose he  had  often  read  while  living,  he  would  ap- 
pear determinedly  to  study  thoroughly  after  he  was 
dead.  He  directed  they  should  be  laid  on  his 
knees  before  him.  By  his  side  was  the  sword; 
upon  his  head  was  an  imperial  crown,  and  a  royal 
mantle  covered  his  lifeless  shoulders.  Thus  was 
his  body  placed,  and  thus  did  his  body  remain  for 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  years. 

One  of  his  successors  resolved  he  would  see  how 
Charlemagne  looked,  and  what  bad  become  of  the 
riches  that  had  adorned  his  tomb.  Nearly  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ,  the  tomb  was  opened 
by  the  Emperor  Otho.  The  skeleton  form  of  the 
body  was  found  there,  dissolved  and  dismembered  ; 
the  various  ornaments  I  speak  of  were  all  there 
too ;  but  the  frame  had  sunk  into  fragments,  the 
bones  had  fallen  di.-jointed  and  asunder,  and  there 
remained  nothing  but  the  ghastly  skull,  wearing 
the  crown  still !  The  various  relics  were  taken  up, 
and  are  now  preserved  at  Vienna ;  and  they  have 
often  since  been  employed  in  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
greatness,  and  their  being  successors  to  Charle- 
magne.— Dr.  Mussic's  Sunimer  Rambles. 


"  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  have 
•seen  is  the  pit  where  Wesley,  almost  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  addressed  the  Cornish  miners  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  now  an  immense  punch-bowl  of 
green  turf,  cut  into  circular  seats  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  steps  left  to  ascend  and  descend,  dividing 
the  area  into  four  parts  ;  at  the  top  of  the  last  oue 
are  two  posts  of  granite,  on  which,  when  any  one 
preaches,  there  is  laid  a  board  to  support  whatever 
the  preacher  may  require.  On  every  Whit-Sun- 
day, one  of  their  mostdistinguishod  ministers  holds 
forth  to  an  immense  congregation — immense  in- 
deed I  for  the  place  holds  above  teu  thousand  pcr- 
!,  and  is  often  quite  full.  I  could  fancy  as  I 
stood  there,  those  thousands  of  uplifted  faces,  wrapt 
in  devout  attention,  and,  as  I  hope,  drinking  in 
wafers  from  the  well  of  salvation." — Life  of 
Amelia  Opie. 

"  This  journey  does  not  alter  my  previous  con- 
viction, that  country  employments  and  secluded 
habits  are  less  favourable  to  a  growth  iu  vital  reli- 
than  extended  associations  with  our  fellow 
professors,  while  this  assuredly  has  its  snares.  And 
n  every  condition,  real  spirituality  of  mind  is  the 
effect  of  individual  submifsion,  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  and  can  only  be  maintained  in  the  same 
course.  We  meet  with  abounding  kindness  every- 
where, and  a  little  confirmation  is  sometimes  granted 

proof  that  the  time  and  way  are  rightly  ordered, 
and  visits  to  persons  and  places  seasonable,  which- 
being  apart  from  my  own  or  any  human  arrange- 

nts,  is  thankfully  accepted  as  an  encouragement 
to  trust  and  refrain  from  carefulness,  which  has 
been  remarkably  my  experience  so  far." — From 
Elizabeth  Dudlei/s  Journal, 
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THE   FRIEND. 


As  it  is  probable  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  cotton  goods,  our  farmers  will  find  it 
profitable  to  rceomiiKUco  the  culture  of  flax,  if  iu- 
deed  it  does  Dot  becowe  absolutely  necessary  iu 
order  to  have  clothing  suiEcient  for  the  wants  of 
the  people,  we  have  thou^t  it  might  be  desirable 
to  some  of  them,  to  have  the  knowledge  contained 
in  the  following  article  on  flax  culture  : — 
Flas  Cnltnre. 

The  culture  of  flax  in  this  country  is  assuming 
a  very  important  as^pcct,  iu  view  of  the  high  prices 
of  all  cotton  goods  for  years  to  come.  I  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  investigate  this  subject,  and 
to  obtain  what  information  is  extant  in  regard  to 
its  culture  ;  and  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  the 
public  some  of  the  principal  points  in  which  our 
farmers  are  most  interested.  ^ 

Flax  may  be  successfully  grown  on  any  lands 
that  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  and  In- 
dian corn;  a  dry,  deep  loam,  well  drained;  and 
if  under-drained  the  crop  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
The  land  should  be  deeply  plowed  iu  order  to  ob- 
tain large  crop.?,  (jood  crops  arc  not  produced  on 
lands  that  are  long  saturated  with  water,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  roots  of  the  flax.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  land  should  be  equal  in  depth  of 
plowing,  pulverization,  &c.,  to  that  for  a  crop  of 
carrots,  yet  moderate  crops  may  be  grown  by 
merely  preparing  the  soil  as  for  a  crop  of  oats,  or 
other  grain.  Gravelly,  and  light,  sandy  soils,  are 
not  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  crop.  If  the  soil 
is  liable  to  retain  surface  water  for  several  days 
after  heavy  rains,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  "  flats  " 
with  channels  to  carry  ofl:'  the  water  at  proper  dis- 
tances. Cold  grounds,  according  to  the  best  En- 
glish and  Irish  practice,  are  thrown  into  ridges  12 
feet  in  breadth,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre. 

ROTATION,  &c. 

On  this  subject,  the  "  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Growth  of  Flax,'' 
recommend  to  sow  flax  after  wheat  on  good,  fertile 
soil,  and  after  potatoes  on  inferior  soils,  while  some 
individuals  think  that  it  succeeds  best  upon  a  clover 
Bod.  xV  committee  appointed  at  one  of  our  late 
State  agricultural  winter  fairs,  to  report  on  flax, 
says  that  the  land  best  suited  for  it  is  a  clay  loam, 
following  corn  and  potatoes;  or  upon  a  sod  turned 
over,  and  that  any  land  that  is  good  for  wheat, 
corn,  or  oats,  is  good  for  flax.  The  Irish  Society 
give  the  following  rotations,  "  recommended  by  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  experience." 

Average  Soils. — 1,  grass;  2,  oats  ;  3,  potatoes, 
or  turnips;  4,  wheat ;  5,  flas;  6,  clover  hay. 

Pom- Soils. — 1,  grass;  2,  oats;  3,  potatoes  ;  4, 
flax;  5,  hay. 

Seed  and  Sowing. — A  paper  lately  read  before 
the  Farmer's  Club  in  Enghuid,  says  : — 

"  The  best  seed  is  Riga,  or  the  produce  of  this 
country  from  Riga  seed  the  previous  year.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  seed  so  as  to 
get  it  plump  and  heavy,  and  clear  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  three  imperial  bushels  on  good  land,  and  two 
and  a  half  per  acre  on  inferior  land,  as  soon  after 
the  20th  of  March  as  the  land  can  be  got  in  pro- 
per order;  but  not  later  than  the  20th  of  April, 
(jlreat  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  ia  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface." 

The  above  Irish  Society  recommended  the  Riga 
as  the  best  seed  for  the  country,  and  say  "  it  is 
better  to  sow  rather  too  thick  than  too  thin,  as  with 
thick  sowing  the  stem  grows  tall  and  straight,  with 
only  one  or  two  seed  capsules  at  the  top  ;  and  the 
hbre  is  found  to  be  greatly  superior,  in  firmness 
and  Icnptli,  to  thai  produced  from  thin  sown  flax, 


which  grows  coarse,  and  branches  out,  producing 
much  seed,  but  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fibre. 
The  ground  bi 


half  tlirough  a  comb,  then  the  other  half  by 

turn  of  the  wrist,  and  the  operation  is  complei 

pulverized  and  well  cleaned,  roll  The  ripplers  so  time  their  movements  as  not  to  i 

teifere  with  each  other  iu  drawing  the  flax  throujj 


it  should  be  marked  out  in  divisions  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  broad,  in  order  to  give  an  equable  supply  of 
seed.  After  sowing,  which  should  be  done  by  a 
kilful  person,  as  the  seed  is  very  slippery,  and 
apt  to  glide  unevenly  from  the  hand,  cover  with  a 
d  harrow,  going  twice  over  it.  Once  up  and 
down,  and  once  across  or  angle  wise,  as  this  makes 
it  more  equally  spread,  and  avoids  the  small  drills 
made  in  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  and  finish  with 
the  roller,  which  will  leave  the  seed,  covered  about 
half  an  inch — the  proper  depth." 

■WEEDING. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  where  flax  culture  i: 
reduced  to  a  science,  much  more  than  in  this  couu 
try,  it  is  a  practice  to  employ  women  and  children 
to  weed  the  flax.  They. work  facing  the  wind 
with  coarse  cloths  around  their  knees,  creepinf 
along  on  all  fours.  This  practice,  however,  is 
more  coiifiucd  to  Belgium  and  France  than  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  weeding  is  done  before 
the  flax  is  six  inches  high. 

PULLING. 

The  fibre  of  flax  is  in  the  best  state  before  the 
seed  is  quite  ripe.  If  pulled  too  soon  there  is  a 
great  waste  in  scutching,  and  if  pulled  too  late  the 
fibre  is  coar-se,  and  commands  a  less  price  in  the 
market.  The  report  read  before  the  Farmer's 
Club  of  England,  to  which  I  have  already 
ferred,  says  :  — 

"  The  crop  is  ready  for  pulling  when  the  seed 
in  the  bolls  is  beginning  to  change  from  a  green 
to  a  pale  brown  color,  and  the  stalk  becomes  yel 
low  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the 
ground.  In  pulling,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
flax  from  all  weeds,  to  pull  it  when  perfectly  dry, 
to  keep  the  root  ends  even,  and  tie  it  up  in  small 
sheaves,  to  be  stooked  up  and  stacked  when  per- 
fectly dry." 

A  gentleman  who  was  extensively  engaged  in 
flax  culture  in  Tennessee  before  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  wrote  me  an  essay  on  flax  culture,  for  publi- 
cation, in  which  he  says  :  — 

"  When  the  stalks  are  full  grown,  and  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  and  a  third  of  the  leaves  have  fallen 
oflf,  then  is  the  time  to  pull  flax." 
KIPPLINQ. 

This  operation  consists  in  separating  the  seed 
from  the  fibre.  My  Tennessee  correspondent  says 
he  generally  first  carries  the  fibre  to  his  barn  where 
it  is  rippled  ;  but  the  English  and  Irish  method  is, 
to  ripple  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  pulling.  The 
apparatus  for  rippling  consists  of  a  row  of  iron 
teeth,  screwed  or  otherwise  secured  into  a  block  of 
wood.  The  teeth  are  made  of  half  inch  iron 
square  rods,  and  so  placed  in  the  block  as  to  have 
the  angles  towards  the  operator.  They  should  be 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom, 
half  an  inch  at  the  top,  eighteen  inches  long  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  commencing  two  inches  from 
the  top. 

The  ripple  is  secured  to  a  plank,  about  six  feet 
long,  which  should  rest  on  two  stools,  or  have  legs 
attached  to  it,  so  as  to  stand  about  the  height  of 
chair.  The  ripplers  then  take  their  position  upon 
the  plank,  one  each  side  of  the  ripple,  with  a  ca- 
pacious winnowing  sheet  spread  under  them  to  re- 
ceive the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  off.  The  fi,ax 
being  brought  and  laid  at  the  right  hand  of  th( 
ripplers,  it  is  taken  by  them,  about  sis  inches  from 
I  the  roots  with  one  hand,  and  nearer  the  top  by  the 
I  other,  spreading  the  tops  like  a  fan,  drawing  one 


the  ripple. 

HOTTING. 

There  are  two  methods  of  rotting;  one,  de 
rotting,  and  the  other,  water  rotting.  My  Te 
nessee  correspondent  says  in  regard  to  the  formt 
which  appears  to  be  the  system  adopted  there : 

"  Dew  rotting  is  done  by  spreading  the  flax  up( 
the  grass  in  some  convenient  field,  and  letting 
remain  there  till  it  is  suiSciently  rotted  to  1 
scutched  to  the  best  advantage.'' 

That  is  not  very  definite,  but  the  report  of  tl 
Irish  Agricultural  Society,  now  before  me,  is  qui 
clear  in  its  details  of  the  foreign  system  of  teat 
rotting.  "Steep  pools,"  are  made,  15  feet  broa 
18  feet  long,  and  from  3i  to  4  feet  deep.  Riv 
or  brook  water  is  better  than  that  from  spring) 
and  pools  are  so  constructed  that  a  gentle  flow 
water  is  constantly  passing  through  them.  Tl 
flax  is  put  iu  the  pools  in  sheaves,  somewhat  slope! 
in  regular  rows,  carrying  forward  the  roots  of  eaci 
layer  to  the  bands  of  the  sheaves  below  it.  .• 
layer  of  rushes  or  weeds  is  laid  upon  the  cours' 
upon  which  a  covering  of  sods,  or  other  convenieii 
material  is  placed,  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  fla' 
just  under  the  water,  when  it  is  let  into  the  pool| 
As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  some  addition; 
weight  should  be  added,  to  be  removed  as  the  fe* 
mentation  ceases.  Flax  thus  covered  does  not  sit' 
to  the  bottom,  and  is  not  aflTected  by  light  ari 
air.  The  process  of  steeping  requires  from  eight  •> 
14  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  ani 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  ' 

SPREADING.  ' 

Select  the  clean,  smooth  pastures,  or  the  closeii 
cut  meadow  land,  lay  the  flax  evenly  on  the  gra, 
in  long  rows,  spread  it  thin,  and  6  to  8  days  if  tb 
weather  be  showery,  and  10  to  15  days  if  it  l, 
dry,  is  a  sufficient  time  for  the  flas  to  remain  c 
the  grass — say,  10  days  in  ordinary  weather, 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  by  the  sun,  before  it 
removed  for  scutching. 

DRYING  BY   STEAM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Neu 
who  has  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  scutching  • 
flax,  and  the  invention  of  machinery  therefo 
says  : 

"  I  particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  fla: 
spinners  to  the  plan  of  drying  flax  by  steaoj,  i 
not  only  quantity  but  quality  is  improved,  and  thi 
to  an  extent  they  would  scarcely  credit.  TV 
should  have  the  flax  brought  into  a  suitable  sta 
by  steam  drying,  (none  other  being  so  safe  or  i 
good.)  It  will  then  be  in  a  fit  state  for  tl 
scutcher.  In  fact,  none  of  those  who  have  seen 
c?n  imagine  the  difierence  there  is  in  scutching 
dry,  as  compared  with  a  damp,  strick  of  flas;  an 
all  the  fine  flax  is  as  much  improved  in  quality  i 
quantity.  When  prepared  in  this  way  with  stea: 
drying,  and  carefully  put  through  patent  roller 
then  it  is  fit  to  be  put  into  the  scutchers'  hand 
but  not  before." 

PROFITS   OP   PRODUCTION. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  feature  of  tl 
culture  of  flax,  as  it  is  the  profits  to  be  derive 
from  the  business  which  are  to  determine  tl 
opinions  of  farmers  in  regard  to  growing  this  cro 

The  essay  on  flax  culture,  read  before  the  Fa 
mers'  Club  of  England,  to  which  I  have  befoi 
referred,  s.iys: 

The  value  of  a  crop  of  flax  standing  in  the  fiel 
is  from  S40  to  S60  per  acre — the  purchaser  to  pn 
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0  flax.  The  produce  of  seed  about  16  bushels, 
id  the  price  of  flax,  after  rippling  off  the  seed, 

1  4  to  .?15  per  ton." 

This  oatimato  was  made  before  the  Southern  rc- 
sllion  broke  out,  and  shows  the  value  of  flax, 
hen  cotton  is  sold  at  its  lowest  ordinary  rates. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
gricultural  Society,  before  alluded  to,  in  their  re- 
jrt  on  flax  culture,  give  the  following  estimate 
ir  acre  : 

ne  bushel  of  seed 
ettiug  in  crop      .... 
36  of  land  .... 

uUing  crop  .... 

eaning  seed,  rotting  and  marketing 


RETURNS    OP   CROP. 

nc  ton  of  flax  straw 
i  bus.  seeds,  SI  37 -J 

§32  50 
aaving  a  credit  to  the  crop  of      .         .       15  00 

This  report  was  also  made  when  cotton  was 
leap,  and  before  the  war.  What  the  present 
■ofits  would  be  per  acre,  with  cotton  from  90  cts. 

$1  per  pound,  may  be  supposed  to  be  much 
ore  now  than  when  cotton  sold  at  10  to  15  cts. 
T  pound. 

From  the  above  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that'»we 
ishel  of  seed  is  set  down  as  sufficient  for  an  acre; 
at  is  the  quantity  usually  sown  in  this  country, 
creased  sometimes  to  five  pecks. 
The  seed  is  now  worth  from  $3  to  S3  50  per 
ishel,  and  the  lint  25  cts.  per  pound  ;  conse- 
lently,  an  estimate  for  the  year  1863  as  follows, 
Duld  not  be  far  from  correct : 

ne  bushel  seed $3  50 

se  of  land 8  00 

ettiug  in  crop       .  .  .  .  .       3  00 

ailing  crop 4  00 

,eaning  seed,  rotting  and  marketing       .       5  00 

823  59 

RETURN   or    CROP 

ne  ton  of  straw $32  00 

!  bushels  of  seed  .         .         .         .     42  00 

§74  00 
eaving  a  credit  to  crop  of  S50  50  per  acre. 
This  estimate  I  consider  quite  as  low  as  the  re- 
Its  of  good  culture  will  show  for  the  present  year. 
3or  lands,  ploughed  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and 
•  regard  paid  to  carrying  off  water,  will  not  of 
urse  pay  such  a  profit.  The  highest  culture 
ows,  universally,  the  best  profit. 
In  Clayville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  company  of 
IX  growers  are  carrying  on  an  extensive  business, 
learn  from  an  agent  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
vestigating  the  matter,  that  they  rent  most  of  the 
nd  sown  to  flax  at  §10  per  acre,  ploughed  by  the 
fners.  The  seed  at  last  years'  rates,  $2  per 
ishel,  paid  the  entire  expense  for  the  land,  seed 
r  sowing,  pulling,  &c.,  leaving  the  straw  as  the 
ofits,  which  when  scutched  produces  about  300 
lunds  of  lint  to  the  acre,  now  worth  §75,  and  will 
!  worth  §100  in  a  short  time. 

MACUINERY    FOR  SCUTCUING. 

The  Clayville  Company  have  a  machine,  which 
«t,  with  gearing,  §350.  It  is  run  by  water  power, 
hich  is  the  cheapest  and  best  power  that  can  be 
ied. 

There  is  also  a  company  in  Lockport,  N.  T., 
yled  "  The  Lockport  Flax  Cotton  Co.,"  who  are 
aking  very  handsome  goods  from  flax.  This  as- 
)ciation,  I  presume,  is  ready  to  give  any  informa- 


tion in  regard  to  scutching  machinery,  &c.,  that 
may  be  requested  of  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Cxiiudkui.  Ai^ricultarist  says: 

''  Rowan  and  Sous'  scutching  machine,  manu- 
factured at  Belfast,  Ireland,  is,  we  believe,  as  good 
as  any  in  the  market.  It  costs  in  Ireland  about 
£20  to  £25  sterling,  and  could  be  imported  to  this 
country  for  about  §150  to  §180,  including  cost, 
freight  and  duty.  There  are  several  of  these  mills 
in  the  country  already,  and  they  have  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  The  cost  of  the  motive 
power,  whether  horse  or  steam,  would  be,  say,  not 
over  §300  to  S400,  and  the  entire  capital  required 
to  establish  such  a  machine  in  operation  would 
probably  not  exceed  §500." 

The  flax  machines  lately  invented  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  sold  at  $350,  and  will  scutch  2,000  to 
2,500  lbs.  of  flax  straw  per  day  of  10  hours. 

A  new  machine  for  fcutching  has  recently  been 
invented  by  Messrs.  Mallory  and  Sanford,  corner 
of  Centre  and  White  Streets,  N.  Y.,  which  is  said 
to  have  bo«n  used  in  the  flax  mill  at  Union  Village, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  the  following  results : 
"  Five  hundred  pounds  of  flax  straw  g-ive  lOli 
pounds  dressed  flax,  19  pounds  coarse  tow,  and  3 
pounds  fine  tow." 

X^'rom  this  result  a  ton  of  flax  straw,  the  ordinary 
produce  of  an  acre  in  this  country,  will  give  442 
pounds  of  dre.ssed  flax,  worth  §110  50  at  present 
prices,  besides  tow.  The  expense  of  scutching  a 
ton,  to  the  owner  of  the  machine  run  by  water 
power,  is  only  the  wages  of  two  men  for  a  day. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  our  farmers 
should  immediately  commence  the  culture  of  flax, 
even  if  only  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  next 
season's  sowing,  as  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not 
be  worth  85  per  bushel,  at  least,  before  the  year 
1803  expires. —  T.  B.  Mi?ier,  in  Rural  American. 

Selected  for  "The  Friouil." 
RECONCILED. 
Oh  years,  gone  down  into  the  past, 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me, 
Of  your  untroubled  days  of  peace 
And  hours  of  almost  ecstacy  I 

Yet  would  I  have  do  moon  stand  still 
Where  life's  most  pleasant- valleys  lie; 

Nor  wheel  the  planet  of  the  day 

Back  on  its  pathway  through  the  sky. 

For  though  when  youthful  pleasures  died, 
My  youth  itjelf  went  with  them  too. 

To-day,  ay  !  eveu  this  very  hour 
Is  the  best  hour  I  ever  knew. 

Not  that  my  Father  gives  to  mu 

More  blessings  than  in  days  gone  liy  ; 

Dropping  in  my  uplifted  hands 
All  things  for  which  I  blindly  cry  ; 


And  sitting  by  the  wayside,  blind, 
lie  is  the  nearest  to  the  light. 

Who  crieth  out  must  eariipstly, 

"  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight." 

Oh  feet,  grown  weary  as  ye  walk, 

Where  down  life's  hill  my  pathway  lies 

What  care  I  while  my  soul  can  mount 
As  the  young  eagle  mounts  the  skies  I 

Oh  yes,  with  weeping  faded  out  I 
What  matters  it  how  dim  ye  be? 

My  iuner  vision  sweeps  untired 
The  reaches  of  eternity  I 

Oh  death,  most  dreaded  power  of  all  I 
When  the  last  moment  comes,  and  thou 

Darkenest  the  windows  of  my  soul, 
Through  which  I  look  on  nature  now ; 

Yea,  when  mortality  dissolves. 

Shall  I  not  meet  thine  hour  unawed? 

My  house  eternal  iu  the  Heavens, 
Is  lighted  by  the  smile  of  God  I 

Phi: HE  V,, 


Bnt  that  his  plans  and  purposes 
Have  grown  to  me  less  strangi 

And  where  I  cannot  understand 
I  leave  the  issue  unto  Ilim. 


And  spite  of  many  broken  dreams, 
This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say — 

Prayers  which  I  thought  unanswered  onrc 
VVcre  answered  in  God's  own  best  way. 

And  though  some  hopes  I  cherished  once, 
Perished  untimely  in  their  birth, 

Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  bleat. 
Beyond  the  measure  of  my  worth. 

And  sometimes  in  my  hours  of  grief. 
For  moments  I  have  come  to  stand, 

Where,  in  the  sorrows  on  me  laid, 
I  felt  the  chastening  of  God's  hand. 

Then  learned  I,  that  the  weakest  ones 
Are  kept  securest  from  life's  harms  ; 

And  that  the  tender  lambs  alone 
Are  carried  in  the  Shepherd's  arms. 


Sc-lectodfor  "The  Frli'nii." 
TRUST. 
I  think  if  thou  conld'st  know 
0  soull  that  will  complain. 
What  lies  concealed  below 

Our  burden  aud  our  pain  ; 

How  just  our  anguish  brings 

Nearer  those  longed-for  things 

We  seek  for  now  in  vjiiu — 

I  think  thou  would'st  rejoice  and  not  complain. 

I  think  if  thou  conld'st  see, 

With  thy  dim  mortal  sight, 
IIow  meanings,  dark  to  thee, 
Are  shadows  hiding  light; 
Truth's  efforts  crossed  and  vexed. 
Life's  purpose  all  perplexed^ 
If  thou  conld'st  see  them  right, 
I  think  that  they  would  seem  all  clear,  and  wise,  and 
bright. 

And  yet  thou  can'st  not  know. 
And  yet  thou  can'st  not  sec  ; 
Wisdom  and  sight  are  slow 

In  poor  humanity. 
If  thou  conld'st  trust  poor  soul, 
In  Him  who  rules  the  whole. 
Thou  would'st  find  peace  and  rest  ; 
Wisdom  and  sight  are  well,  but  Trust  is  best. 

A.  A.  PnoCTOK. 


A  Sensible  Project. — The  French  Government 
has  determined  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  tho 
dwellings  of  the  operative  classes  in  Paris,  and  is 
about  to  commence  by  the  construction  of  a  cite 
modele  on  the  Boulevard  Mazas,  for  unmarried 
workmen.  The  situation  is  well  chosen,  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  quarter  of  Paris. 
The  proposed  building  is  to  be  five  stories  high, 
and  each  floor  is  to  be  divided  into  small  rooms 
completely  separated,  and  to  be  approached  by  a 
spacious  staircase.  The  ground  floor  is  to  bo  ap- 
propriated to  a  reception  room  or  common  hall, 
open  to  all  the  lodgers,  a  restaurant  or  dining-room, 
an  office  for  the  director,  and  au  apartment  for  tho 
house-porter. 

If  some  persons  in  this  part  of  the  world  would 
adopt  this  idea,  they  would,  if  they  managed  pro- 
perly, reap  a  fitting  reward  for  their  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  There  is  always  a  large  floating 
population,  in  this  and  other  cities,  of  mechanics 
who  des.re  suitable  homos  ;  these  are  too  often 
unattainable,  and  we  think  an  institution  compris- 
ing the  features  of  the  French  model  would  be  very" 
popular. 

RcdemjilwH  : — That  most  necessary  work  for 
all  men,  without  which  there  can  be  rto  possibility 
of  admission  amongst  the  saved  of  God. —  Samuel 
Folkergill. 
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Kock 


For  "Tbo  Friend.' 

Ill  Castle. 


Stir! 

fContiuutd  fl-om  iw%;0  245.) 

"  After  pursuiug  our  way  for  a  short  distance 
along  this  lofty  terrace— which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  Sterling  Rock — enjoying  to  the  full  the  unusual 
character  of  the  scenery,  of  which  I  feel  that  I  have 
vainly  attempted  to  present  you  with  a  sketch,  we 
came  to  a  breach  in  the  precipice,  up  which  we  are 
conducted  by  our  guide,  over  a  rough  path,  among 
wild  shrubs  and  flowers,  to  the  summit,  where, 
turning  a  little  to  our  left,  wo  find  ourselves  on  the 
flat  top  of  a  rock,  which  here  descends  abruptly  to 
a' level,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  apparently  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  now  elegantly  laid  out  in  a 
garden ;  one  of  the  la^t  places  I  should — ^just  then 
at  least — have  expected  to  find  such  a  thing ;  the 
wildnoss  of  the  immediate  approach  to  it  having 
banished  the  thought  of  its  proximity  to  the  city, 
&c.  It  is  adorned  with  fine  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  grass  plots  and  walks,  a  par- 
ticularly pretty  fountain,  and  many  finely  execu 
statues.  One  of  John  Knox,  in  the  attitude  of 
preaching,  and  very  characteristic — one  of  M 
ville — one  of  young  Renwick,  the  last  Martyr  who 
suffered  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  the  two  youthful  '  virgin  martyrs  of  the  ocean 
wave,'  as  they  are  called,  '  Margaret  and  her  like' 
minded  sister  Agues' — which  words  are  carved  oi 
the  pedestal.  This  is  a  beautiful  group ;  they  are 
sitting,  the  younger  sister  represented  as  reading 
from  a  Bible  resting  on  the  lap  of  the  older,  a 
lamb  is  lying  at  their  feet,  and  an  angel  over- 
looking them  from  behind.  It  may  be  remembered 
these  young  sisters  were  chained  to  a  stake  on  the 
sea-beach  at  low  water,  and  left  until  the  rising 
tide  drowned  them.  There  are  statues  of  several 
others,  statesmen,  &c.  This  garden,  which  adjoitis 
the  grave-yard  of  old  Grey  Friars  church,  but  is 
rather  more  elevated,  occupying  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  castle,  was  formerly  a  tourna- 
ment or  tilting  ground  ;  and  the  rock  above  alluded 
to,  which  overlooks  it,  was  called  the  '  ladies' 
rock,'  from  the  ladies  of  the  castle  being  in  the 
habit  of  resortmg  thither  to  witness  the  contentions 
of  the  knights  in  the  tournament  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  the  sports  in  the  king''s  pleasure 
grounds,  in  the  plain,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below.  The  distinctness  with  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  arrangements  in  these  plea- 
sure grounds  are  still  to  be  seen  is  really  sur- 
prising. There  is  a  circular  mound  with  flat  top 
in  the  centre,  on  which  was  served  the  feast,  sur- 
rounded by  a  terrace  for  the  seats,  and  around 
this,  the  depression,  where  was  the  canal  for  plea- 
sure boats.  The  mound  and  terrace  at  the  angle 
of  their  smooth  tops  and  sloped  sides,  are  as  sharp 
cut  nearly  as  if  they  had  been  made  but  a  year, 
and  are  covered  with  a  soft  sward,  just  as  they 
were,  probably,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I  re- 
marked to  the  old  Scotchman,  that  I  supposed 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  con- 
dition. '  Oh  no,  lady,'  he  replied — adding  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  since  ho  was  a 
child,  and  there  was  no  change  in  its  appearance. 
It  is  used  for  pasture,  and  for  sheep  alone,  I  be- 
lieve;  and  it  is  probable  their  little  hoofs  might 
never  beat  the  firm  sward  out  of  its  original  form  ; 
and  it  appears  as  if  nothing  but  grass  was  allowed 
to  grow  there.  If  the  kings  and  nobles  had  had 
the  whole  arrangement  of  nature  here — the  spread- 
ing out  of  the  plain,  the  building  up  of  the  vast 
impregnable  rock  whereon  to  plant  their  strong 
fortress,  from  which,  far  and  wide,  they  could 
overlook  the  country  round  and  see  the  first  ap- 
proach of  danger — the  tilting  ground  so  adjacent, 
and  the  ladies'  rock  on  which  we  now  arc  standing, 


they  could  hardly  have  had  it  more  entirely  to  suit  Venue,  and  Ben  Ledi,  and  the  three  peaks 
their  purpose.  This  roek  is  about  two  hundred!  Arrochar.  The  Frith  and  Forth  rivers  join  ue: 
feet  lout;  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  being  fur- j  Stirling,  and  the  latter  can  be  seen  meauderir 
uished  with  comfortable  seats,  we  can  sit  and  enjoy!  for  miles.  Stirling  has  been  called  the  '  Rocl: 
at  our  leisure,  as  the  ladies  of  the  castle  did  of  old — ]  Strife,'  because  on  the  plain  in  which  it  stands  ar 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  others — the  beautiful  around  its  base,  have  been  fought  many  of 
exhibition  of  nature  around  us,  if  we  have  not 
their  other  delights — which,  indeed,  would  delight 
us  not.  With  our  backs  to  the  plain,  we  have, 
immediately  at  our  feet  in  front  of  us,  about  forty 
feet  below — the  elegant  garden ;  then  the  ladies 
had  the  tilting  ground,  far  less  charming  say  we  ; 
on  our  left,  the  finest  view  there  is  of  the  castle, 
with  the  path  leading  from  this  garden  gate  up  part 


of  the  steep  ascent  to  it,  part  of  which  is  by  a  high  ( 
—and  on  our  rii'ht  the  interest- 1 1 


most  memorable  battles  which  have  exercis 
fluence  on  the  history  of  Scotland.  It  is  said  h 
or  twelve  different  battle-grounds  can  be  seen  j'ro 
the  castle.  Our  intelligent  and  really  intercstio. 
guide  pointed  many  of  them  out  to  us.  But  it  w:] 
very  pleasant  to  observe  how  careful  the  old  Scoteli 
man  was,  when  relating  anything  to  us — frequentl' 
adding,  though  he  was  evidently  quite  well  inforn 
ed  about  his  country's  history — '  So  they  say,  u. 
ght  of  stone  steps— and  on  our  right  the  interest- Uady.'  'Ye  had  better  read  for  yeresel,  sir. 
ing  venerable  old  church  and  grave-yard.  Thej'  There's  mouy  gude  books  '11  tell  ye  a'  aboot  ii 
view  of  the  town,  it  being  built  chiefly  on  thisjsir.'  Just  above  the  town,  and  at  the  turn  of  tbl 
narrow  slope  or  ridge — which  was  formerly  called  i  river,  formerly  stood  the  bridge  over  which  tbi 
the  Pass  of  Balleugeich — is  much  obstructed  here!  English  army  under  Cressingham  and  De  AVarenmj 
by  the  church — and  those  parts  of  it  on  the  border  essayed  to  cross,  in  order  to  destroy  the  forcii 
of  the  river  Forth  are  hidden  by  the  rdck.  Turn  which  Sir  William  Wallace  had  collected,  an: 
round  on  our  seat  and  we  have,  stretching  far  away,  |  which  awaited  the  attack  under  the  brow  of  a  hig  j 
the  rich  extensive  plain,  the  villages  and  distant'  hill.  Having,  the  night  before,  sawn  most  of  tH 
mountains.  uprights    nearly    through,   a   man   was  conceale! 

"  We  now  return  to  the  fine  broad  walk  we  left,  under  the  bridge,  who,  when  part  of  the  Euglis', 
Preferring  this,  by  which  we  make  nearly  the!  army  had  passed  over,  and  the  bridge  was  crowde'i 
whole  circuit  of  the  castle,  and  have  a  more  gradual!  with  men  and  horses,  withdrew  a  large  pin  anj 
ascent  to  it  from  the  opposite  side,  to  going  imme-|  brought  the  whole  weight  upon  the  nearly  severeij 
diately  up  to  it  from  the  garden;  to  which  we  had;  posts;  the  whole  gave  way,  the  Scots  charged  o! 
descended  over  gra.ssy  knobs  and  some  steps,i  those  who  had  passed,  and  a  total  rout  of  thei. 
among  shrubbery,  the  handsome  Scotch  thistle,  |  enemies  resulted.  To  the  south-east  of  the  castle 
&c.  This  thistle,  Scotia's  emblem,  ia  like  no  other!  and  f^iH  ia  view,  is  Bannockburn,  where  Bruce  dtj 
I  ever  .saw — a  tall  majestic-looking  plant,  withjfeated  Edward  II.,  and  destroyed  so  large  a  porj 
very  large  leaves  near  the  root,  becoming  muohltion  of  his  chivalry  by  pits  dug  in  the  morass,  ami 
smaller  toward  the  top,  and  the  whole,  leaves  and!  covered  over  with  rods  and  turf;  also  the  hill  ove! 
stalk,  covered  with  a  rich,  soft,  white  down ;  there!  which  his  camp-followers  marched  with  colors  fly 
were  no  buds  sufficiently  developed  to  judge  of  its  |  ing,  and  loud  music,  deceiving  the  English  into  | 
flowers,  which  I  quite  regretted.  A  gate  opeusi  belief  that  another  army  was  advancing 
out  upon  the  walk  from  the         '  '  *     *'"  "      "*' "   "     vn.."  .^  .,■.„    ■„,  ,o 


den  enclosure.  As  them, 
we  passed  along  we  observed  in  one  place  a  stone 
set  up  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  projection  and  execution 
of  this  walk  by  a  citizen  of  Stirling,  in  the  year 
175.5  ;  and  another  where  spacious  seats  are  made 
by  cutting  into  the  rock,  at  a  point  where  the  view 
is  particularly  fine,  states  these  were  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  resort 
there  to  enjoy  the  prospect  and  fine  air.  And 
truly,  a  most  rare  and  delightful  resort  for  the  citi- 
zens of  all  classes  is  the  whole  of  this  noble  work. 
"  There  appears  to  be  great  uncertainty  when,  and 
by  whom  the  castle  of  Stirling  was  first  built  or 
founded.  Parts  of  it,  that  had  gone  into  decay 
centuries  ago,  have  been  rebuilt.  James  V.,  the 
Gaberluuzie  man,  built  a  palace  attached  to  the 
castle,  and  within  the  walls  ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this — which  has  ornament  enough,  if  that 
would  give  it  beauty — the  whole  structure  is  very 
plain,  though  very  strong  and  imposing  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  ornamentation  of  this  palace,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  most  outre,  and  almost  hideous,  cha- 
racter. Numerous  frightful  figures,  of  man  and 
beast,  imps  and  fools,  and  nondescript  animals, 
stand  out  conspicuously  all  over  the  building;  some 
are  demi-figures,  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
bases  of  pilasters,  which  start  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  run  up  to  the  eaves ;  their 
faces  seeming  to  give  expression  to  the  misery  pro- 
duced by  having  so  great  a  weight  resting  upon 
the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  and  lower  limbs, 
these  appearing  ao  if  hidden  within  the  wall. 
From  the  battlements  we  have  a  magnificent  pan«- 
ramic  view,  far  more  extensive  thau  what  can  be 
seen  from  the  '  ladies'  rock.'  Ranges  of  different 
highlands  on  three  sides — the  Pentland  hills,  far 
on  the  horizon  the  peaks  of  Bon  Lomond,  Ben 


agamsi 
The  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  where  kin^ 
James  III.  lost  his  life,  when  contending  with  hil 
son,  was  fought  on  ground  also  in  sight;  and  thi 
mill  where  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  stabbe  t 
by  a  knight  who,  personating  a  priest,  had  receive: 
his  confession,  has  not  long  been  torn  down,  &c.,  &(; 
The  castle  wall  is  about  eight  feet  thick,  havini 
a  fine  walk  all  rouud  on  the  top  of  it.  At  oii! 
point  there  is  a  loop-hole  in  the  parapet,  whici 
was  cut  for  the  express  accommodation  of  Mar 
Queen  of  Soots,  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  hel 
favorite  resort  while  she  held  her  court  at  Stii' 
ling  castle.  Her  name  and  the  date — the  timi 
when  it  was  done,  probably — arc  carved  on  j 
stone  slab  placed  in  the  wall  above  the  hole! 
We  were  shown  into  the  armoury  by  a  cod! 
ductor,  where  were  many  very  interesting  ancient 
relics,  suits  of  Scotch  armour,  &c.  The  conducto] 
directed  our  attention  to  a  cast  iron  breast-platj 
that  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  asked  us  to  lift  ii 
I  made  an  attempt,  and,  though  exerting  all  tb 
strength  I  possessed,  I  could  not  move  it  in  th 
least  degree.  When  their  breast-plates  alone  wer 
so  enormously  heavy,  how  was  it  possible  for  war' 
riors  in  full  armour  to  command  the  free  use  c 
their  muscles,  so  as  to  bo  enabled  to  fight  wit^ 
their  enemies?  Though  they  might  be  iuvulncrabl 
to  sword  and  lance,  it  is  no  marvel  that  whei 
thrown  from  their  horses,  they  should,  as  we  ar 
informed,  have  sometimes  lost  their  lives  by  bein; 
smothered  in  this,  their  means  of  defence,  fror 
their  being  unable  to  rise  again.  The  most  inter 
esting  relics  we  saw,  perhaps,  were  the  oaken  pulpi 
from  which  John  Knox  was  wont  to  thunder  fort' 
his  sermons  when  at  this  palace,  and  in  which  h 
stood  when  he  so  alarmed  and  offended  Mary  Quae; 
of  Scots,  by  his  invective,  and  uncourtier-like  cri 
mination ;  there  is  also  the  communion-tablo  whiol 
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e  uscJ  in  his  cburcb.  From  tLo  armoury  we 
■ere  taken  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  palace  and 
iiowu  the  rooui  ia  which  Jiimea  II.,  iu  an  inter- 
iew  with  William,  Earl  of  Douglass,  irritated  at 
is  refusing  to  withdraw  from  a  league  into  which 
c  had  entered  with  other  lords,  suddenly  stabbed 
im,  and  an  attendant  coming  iu  from  a  secret 
hamber  adjoining — into  which  we  were  afterwards 
ouduoted — they  killed  him,  and  threw  his  body 
at  of  the  window  of  this  chamber  into  the  yard 
>low.  Some  years  since,  iu  digging  just  under 
ais  wiudow,  a  human  skeleton  was  found,  which 
las  supposed  to  bo  that  of  the  murdered  earl. 
he  castle  and  palace  are  now  occupied  by  sol 
lers,  it  having  been  stipulated  at  the  time  of  the 
nion,  that  this,  together  with  tbre-;  others,  should 
3  kept  up.  I  have  said  more,  perhaps,  than  is 
^ot  or  desirable  about  Stirling  rock  and  castL 
id  their  surroundings,  especially  iu  rehearsing 
mc  well-known  historical  incidents;  but  it  was  an 
sccedingly  interesting  day  to  nie,  and  the  interest 
''  these  incidents,  with  many  others,  was  greatly 
[banood  by  their  being  brought  to  mind  on  the 
lebrated  spot,  so  near  where  they  occurred ; 
uile  the  scenery,  the  natural  features  of  which 
le  BO  fine,  doubtless,  receives  an  additional  and 
Buliar  charm  from  association  with  the  events  of 
:es  lonjj;  gone." 


(To  bo  c 


od.) 


I  ^  Si'k'Ctud  lor  "  Tho  Flionil," 

[How  the  example  of  even  the  poorest  man  may 
|l  upon  .■society,  hear  what  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  apostle 
itbe  liagged  School  movement,  says  of  the  influ- 
pe  which  the  example  of  John  Pounds,  the  hum- 
J  Portsmouth  Cobbler,  exercised 
rkin: 


upon 


cooler  and  calmer  moments  no  reason  for  unsaying 
the  saying,)  "That  man  is  an  honour  to  humanity, 
and  deserves  tlie  tallest  moDumeiit  ever  raised 
within  the  shores  of  Britain." 

John  Pounds  was  a  clever  man  besides;  and 
like  Paul,  if  he  could  not  win  a  poor  boy  any 
other  way,  he  won  him  by  art.  He  would  be  seen 
chasing  a  ragged  boy  along  the  quays,  and  coni- 
pelliug  him  to  come  to  school,  not  by  tho  power  of 
a  policeman,  but  by  the  power  of  a  hot  potatoe. 
lie  knew  the  love  an  Irishman  bad  for  a  potatoe, 
and  John  Pounds  might  be  seen  running  holding 
under  tho  boy's  nose  a  potatoe,  like  an  Irishman, 
very  hot,  and  with  a  coat  as  ragged  as  himself. 
When  the  day  comes  when  honour  will  be  given  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  I  can  fancy  the  crowd  of 
those  whose  fame  poets  have  sung,  and  to  whose 
memory  monuments  have  been  raised,  dividing  like 
the  wave,  and,  passing  the  great,  and  the  noble, 
and  the  mighty  of  the  land,  this  poor,  obscure  old 
man,  stepping  forward  and  receiving  the  especial 
notice  of  Ilim,  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  also  to  mc." 
— Smiles. 

The  Aiioslks. — The  apostles,  though  highly 
spoken  of  amongst  us,  were  accounted,  while  they 
lived,  the  filth  and  off-scouring  of  all  things ;  they 
were  despised  for  their  poverty  and  the  meanness 
of  their  appearance,  and  detested  as  bigots  and 
thusiasts ;  so  that  it  required  some  degree  of  faith 
and  grace  not  to  be  ashamed  of  them. — Newton. 

London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  1798.— At- 
tended the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent  that   earthly  wisdom  prevailed;  may  it  not 

exalted  over  heavenly  :  and  yet  in  the  midst 
my  mind  for  a  small  space  was  favoured  with  a 
comfortable  calm,  and  I  saw  that  a,  purging  time 
must  and  would  overtake  this  jiart  of  tlw  familij. 
Oh  how  my  soul  longs,  and  has  done  so  before  in 
this  city,  that  ancient  simplicity  and  solidity  might 
be  restored. —  Thomas  Scatter  good.  F.  i.,  vol.  '6th 
p.  133, 

For  "The  Kriond." 

Review  of  tho  Weather  for  Third  month,  ISGI!. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  eleven  clear 
days,  three  of  which  immediately  succeeded  each 
other,  namely,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  and  parts 
V)f  three  others  wore  also  clear,  llain  fell  during 
some  portion  of  nine  days,  on  one  of  which,  the 
1st,  it  rained  nearly  all  day ;  the  heaviest  rain 
was  on  the  24th  and  25th,  when  2.17  inches  of 
water  fell.  The  weather  was  cloudy  during  three 
days,  besides  those  on  which  it  either  rained  or 
snowed.  Snow  fell  on  parts  of  nine  days,  and  on 
the  8th  there  was  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain,  fol- 
uth  indicating  great  determination  of  character,,  lowed  in  the  evening  by  hail,  with  thunder  and 
'  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows,  benevolence  ijgbtuing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  hail  was 
amed  out  on  a  number  of  poor  ragged  boys  and  still  laying  on  the  grouud  in  small  quantities.  All 
Is  who  stood  at  their  lessons  round  the  busy  cob-  through  the  month  the  temperature  has  varied 
My  curiosity  was  awakened ;  and  iu  the  in-  from  above  to  below  the  freezing  point,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  roads  in  a  bad  con- 
dition for  travelling.  Although  the  mercury  in 
the  baromoler  has  varied  considerable  during  the 
mouth,  still  its  range  has  not  been  so  groat  as  in 
some  o'f  the  preceding  months,  not  having  been 
above  30  inches,  nor  below  39.0G  inches.  The 
highest  temperature  was  58°  at  noon  on  the  25th, 
the  lowest  was  17°  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  ; 
the  average  temperature  Was  36^,,^°.  The  amount 
of  rain  and  snow  water  during  the  month  was 
6.44  inches,  being  a  larger  quantity  than  has  fal- 
in  any  oue  month  since  1  have  commenced  my 
J. 


irKing  career  : — 

'The  interest  I  have  been  led  to  take  in  this 

fse  is  an  example  of  bow,  in  Providence,  a 
n's  destiny,  bis  course  of  life,  like  that  of  a 
er, — may  be  determined  and  affected  by  very 
tial  circumstances.  It  is  rather  curious,  at  least, 
|S  interesting  to  me  to  remember, — that  it  was  by 
Picture  I  was  first  led  to  take  an  interest  in 
Igged  Schools, — by  a  picture  in  an  old,  obscure, 
baying  burgh  that  stands  on  the  shores  of  the 
ith  of  Forth,  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  (Jhal- 
irs. 

\.  went  to  sec  this  place  many  years  ago,  and  going 
|o  an  inn  for  refreshment,  I  found  the  room  covered 
|.h  pictures  of  shepherdesses  with  their  crooks,  and 
lors  in  holiday  attire,  not  particularly  interesting, 
t  above  the  chimney-piece  there  stood  a  large 
nt,  more  respectable  than  its  neighbours,  which 
resented  a  cobbler's  room.  The  cobbler  was 
re  himself,  spectacles  on  nose,  an  old  shoe  be- 
leu  his   knees, — the  massive  forehead  and  firm 
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ption  I  read  how  this  man,  John  Pounds,  a  cob- 
i-  in  Portsmouth,  taking  pity  on  the  multitude  of 
r  ragged  children  left  by  ministers  and  magis- 
;e8,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  go  to  ruin  in 
streets, — how,like  a  good  shepherd,  ho  gathered 
these  wretched  outcasts, — how  he  had  trained 
to  (Jod  and  to  the  world, — and  bow'  while 
ning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
bad  rescued  from  misery  and  saved  to  society, 
less  than  five  hundred  of  these  children.  1 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  felt  reproved  for  the 
1  I  had  done.  My  feelings  were  touched.  I 
astonished  at  this  man's  achievements ;  and 
ell  remember,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
ing  to  my  companion  (and  I  have  seen  in  my 


record. 
Midclletov 


now,  cloar. 
Clear. 
r>w,  cloudy. 


Cloudy,  „,o 
Clai'r.'"" 


Ckur. 
Clwir. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy,  rai 


Clear. 

Cloudy,  rain. 

High  wind,  cleiit 


Smoky  Chimneys. — A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Builder  gives  the  following  cure  for  a 
great  and  common  evil : — A  smoky  chimney  and 
a  scolding  wife  are  two  of  the  worst  evils  of  do- 
mestic life,  says  the  old  proverb,  and  to  obviate 
the  first  evil,  ingenuity  is  ever  racking  its  brain. 
Hence,  Regent  street,  and  every  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, has  its  housetops  bristling  with  pipes,  and 
deformed  by  cowls  of  every  conceivable  and  al- 
most inconceivable  variety.  Now,  I  have  built 
many  chimneys,  in  all  possible  situations,  and  have 
found  one  simple  plan  every  where  succeed,  the  se- 
cret being  only  to  construct  tho  throat  of  the 
chimney,  or  the  part  just  above  the  fire-place,  so 
small  that  a  man  or  boy  can  barely  pass  through 
it.  Immediately  above,  the  chimney  should  be 
enlarged  to  double  its  width,  like  a  purse,  to  tho 
extent  of  above  two  feet  in  height,  and  then  dimin- 
ished again  to  its  usual  proportions.  No  chimney 
that  ever  I  constructed   thus,  smoked. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FOUtlTH  MONTH   H,   1863. 


We  are  informed  that  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, which  for  some  months  past  has  been  keep- 
ing up  a  school  in  Washington  for  instructing  the 
colored  people  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  finds  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building 
in  the  outskirts  of  that  city  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  school.  They  propose  erecting  a  frame 
house  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  having  one  end  partitioned  off  to  supply 
rooms  for  the  teachers. 

Nearly  half  the  necessary  funds  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  it  is  necessary  the  whole  amount  should 
be  subscribed  before  the  work  is  commenced.  As 
this  work  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  secta- 
rian influence,  is  represented  as  being  conducted 
economically,  and  to  have  been  effecting  no  little 
good  upon  those  adults  and  children  who  have 
come  under  its  care,  we  thus  notice  it  as  one  of 
the  many  agencies  for  benefiting  the  liberated 
blacks,  which  have  claims  upon  the  benevolent  as- 
sistance of  those  who  have  the  moans  to  give. 

We  have  been  desired  to  state  that  subscrip- 
tiutis  for  the  above  mentioned  object  may  ba  left 
will.  U.  N.  Tbissell,  No.  929  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE  FlUEK  D. 


S0MJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Englaml  to  the  23d  iilt.  A 
confederate  loan  of  £3,000,OUU  had  been  brought  ia  the 
Londou  market,  and  «-as  promptly  taken  by  toe  money 
lenders.  It  is  a  7  per  cent,  loan  ;  the  price  at  which  the 
bonds  are  to  be  issned  is  90  ;  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed 
at  par  in  twenty  years.  Cotton  is  pledged  as  security, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  holder  of  each  bond  at  the  rate  of 
5J(i.  per  pound,  free  of  expense,  at  the  southern  ship- 
ping ports,  either  immediately  or  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  peace,  at  the  option  of  tlie  bond 
holder.  The  loan  commanded  a  premium.  The  priva- 
teer Sumter  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  in  England, 
and  is  ready  for  sea.  The  Southerner,  a  screw  gunboat, 
intended  for  the  rebel  service,  has  been  launched.  Late 
arrivals  report  the  capture  and  destruction  of  several 
more  American  vessels  by  the  pirate  Alabama.  A  de- 
bate on  the  affairs  of  Poland  commenced  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  17th,  but  no  important  developments 
were  made.  The  views  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
Poland,  are  said  to  coincide  with  those  of  Napoleon. 
The  insurgents  had  been  successful  in  several  partial 
engagements  with  the  Russian  forces,  but  subsequently 
met  with  severe  reverses,  in  one  of  which  about  400 
Poles  were  killed.  Their  leader  Langiewiez  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  dictator  Langiewiez  has  accredited  offi- 
cial agents  to  all  foreign  governments  to  advocate  the 
interests  of  the  revolutionary  government  in  Poland. 
A  Polish  legion  was  forming  in  Loudon.  It  consists  of 
expatriated  Poles,  who  expected  shortly  to  leave  fully 
equipped  for  Poland.  Serfdom  expired  definitely  through- 
out the  Russian  empire  on  the  3d  ult.  The  event  was 
celebrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  St.  Petersburg  was 
tranquil,  though  alarming  rnmors  were  current.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  has  been  appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  Poland.  The  India  and 
China  mails  arrived  at  Suez  on  the  17th  ult.  The  rebel 
city  of  Changhoo  has  tendered  its  allegiance  to  the  Im- 
perialists. Affairs  were  quiet  at  Shanghai,  and  the  ac- 
counts from  the  interior  satisfactory.  Intelligence  from 
Japan  announces  the  degradation  of  the  nobles  who 
have  been  connected  with  foreigners.  This  measure  is 
supposed  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  repudiation  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
active,  at  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  pound.  Stock  in  port 
37s, OUO  bales,  of  which  53,000  were  American.  Bread 
stuffs  lower.  Flour  dull  at  3d.  a  Gd.  decline.  Wheat 
was  \d.  a  2J.  lower  in  price.     Consols  92  a  02^d. 

U.NiTED  States.— T/ie  Jieuenue.— The  income  of  the 
government  from  duties,  taxation  and  sale  of  bonds  is 
understood  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  current  expenses. 
The  average  income  for  the  last  three  weeks  from  the 
sources  mentioned  has  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  day.  About  $300,000  a  day  is  received  in  gold  for 
duties  on  imports. 

The  Army. — Since  the  issue  of  the  late  order  respect- 
ing absentees  and  deserters,  many  thousands  of  the 
missing  men  have  returned  to  their  respective  regiments. 
From  information  received  at  the  War  Department  it  ap- 
pears that  the  delinquents  arc  now  returning  at  the  rate 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  a  day. 

Decrease  of  Shipping. — -The  Boston  Commercial  Bul- 
letin says :  "  During  the  past  year  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine has  been  diminished,  from  foreign  sale,  federal 
conversion,  and  rebel  captures,  by  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  vessels — many  of  heavy  tonnage, 
and  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  SC, 136,000.  This  re- 
duction, though  amounting  to  but  a  small  per  centage 
of  our  aggregate  tonnage,  most  seriously  affects  some 
particuLir  branches  of  the  shipping  business. 

New  ybrA.— Mortality  last  week,  429. 

Philadelphia. — -Mortality  last  week,  298.  Of  consump- 
tion, 51.  Under  five  years  of  age,  108.  Deaths  of 
soldiers,  20.  Themcau  temperature  of  the  last  month  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  37.25  degrees,  which  is 
4  degrees  below  the  average  of  the  Third  month,  and  a 
degree  colder  than  the  First  mouth  of  this  year.  The 
highest  temperature  was  G7  degrees,  and  the  lowest  17 
degrees.  Amount  of  rain  5.88  inches.  Rain  or  snow 
fell  on  nineteen  days. 

Virginia. — The  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, remains  inactive.  Information  from  rebel  sources 
stale  that  Geii.  .hu'kfon  cuinmands  at   Frr.l,.ri.-li?>Mn  •/. 
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landed  on  Johns  Island,  and  gun  boats  and  transports 
were  in  the  vicinity. 

Loitisiann. — Cotlou   in  .;iuull  inuintitics  cunlinues  to 


be  received  in  New  Orleans.  The  inhabitants  in  some 
of  the  country  parishes  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tual starvation.  Fugitives  from  the  rebel  lines  continue 
to  arrive  with  reports  of  greit  destitution  among  the 
people  and  the  troops.  The  failure  of  General  Banks  to 
attack  Port  Hudson  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Farragut  started  his  fleet  at  night  instead  of 
just  before  daylight — eight  hours  before  the  time  agreed 
upon— thus  preventing  Gen.  Banks  from  getting  his  ar- 
tillery in  position  to  draw  the  rebels  from  their  entrench- 
ments. Gen.  Banks  and  Gen.  Grover  are  reported  to 
have  been  within  600  yards  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  the 
night  that  the  fleet  passed  Port  Hudson. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — A  rebel  force  which  recently 
invaded  Kentucky  was  attacked  and  defeated  near  Som- 
erset with  a  loss  of  about  500  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  The  rebels  had  collected  immense  droves 
of  cattle,  most  of  which' were  recaptured.  No  important 
military  operations  .are  reported  in  Tennessee.  A  rebel 
force  of  600  men  was  attacked  and  dispersed  at  Wood- 
bury on  the  first  inst.  A  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken.  According  to  their  statement,  the  whole  rebel 
army  was  greatly  in  need  of  provisions. 

The  Mississippi. — All  the  operations  against  Vicksburg 
seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  Com.  Porter's  expedi- 
tion to  reach  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  by  the  Sunflower 
river  into  the  Yazoo,  proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  expe- 
dition had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  by  the  rebels. 
The  United  States  iron  clad  boats  Lancaster  and  Switz- 
erland attempted  to  run  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  The 
former  was  struck  thirty  times,  and  her  entire  bow  shot 
away,  causing  her  to  sink  immediately.  The  crew 
nearly  all  escaped.  The  Switzerland  was  disabled,  but 
finally  floated  past  the  batteries.  The  rebel  gunboat 
Vicksburg  has  been  captured  by  the  Union  squadron. 
The  water  continues  to  pour  through  the  cut-oft'  at  Lake 
Providence,  and  nearly  the  whole  town  has  been  sub- 
merged. The  health  of  the  United  States  troops  is  said 
to  be  good.  Tug  boats  can  pass  into  the  lake,  but  the 
current  is  still  too  strong  for  the  transports.  A  foraging 
expedition  from  the  army  had  captured  2,500  bales  of 
cotton  belonging  to  the  rebel  government. 

Soutlurn  Items. — The  Savannah  Republican  of  the 
25th,  expresses  much  anxiety  respecting  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  that  city.  Every  article  of  food  except 
rice  had  become  extremely  scarce.  The  city  authorities 
had  requested  the  railroads  to  refuse  to  carry  away  any 
provisions  from  the  town.  Among  the  Southern  items 
of  news  received,  is  one  reporting  the  formation  of  a 
peace  party,  headed  by  Henry  S.  Foote,  Alex.  Masly, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  and  others.  Resolutions 
on  the  subject  will  probably  pass  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  before  the  adjournment.  It  is  said  that  the 
course  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  is  disapproved  of  by 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  Congress.  The  Chatta- 
nooga Rebel  says,  a  blow  will  be  struck  before  June, 
which  will  unfetter  the  long  manacled  State  of  Kentncky. 
The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  papers  of  the  27th  ult.  state  that 
notwithstanding  the  blockade,  the  city  has  a  larger 
direct  foreign  trade  than  it  ever  had  before.  Four 
steamers  had  just  arrived  at  Nassau  with  valuable 
cargoes  of  merchandize.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
has  authorized  the  impressment  of  the  salt  works  it 
Washington  county,  to  be  worked  on  account  of  the  State 

Florida. — A  great  portion  of  the  town  of  Pensacola 
has  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  United  States 
troops.  When  part  of  the  soldiers  were  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  those  who  remained  concluded  that  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  place  was  decided  on,  and  at  once  set  fire 
to  the  principal  buildings,  which  were  burned  in  defiance 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  arrest  the  mischief. 

The  Markets,  <j-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  easy, 
the  supply  being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Specie 
the  New  York  banks  $30,216,163.  American  gold  52 
per  cent,  premium.  U.  S.  six  per  cents,  105.  Middling 
uplands  cottou,  72  a  73.  .Superfine,  State  and  Western 
flour,  $6.50  a  §6.65.  Baltimore  flour,  $7.25  a  7.75. 
Rye,  $1.05  a  $1.03.  (Jilts,  86  a  88.  Yellow  Western 
corn,  92  a  93.  CTrtcm«a(!.— Flour,  $5.76  a  5.80.  Phila- 
de/;)/iw.— Superfine  flour,  $6  a  6.12.  Extra,  $7  a  7.62 
Prime  red  wheat,  $1.68  a  1.70.  White,  $1.80  a  1.90. 
Rye,  $1.08  a  $1.10.  Yellow  corn,  89.  White,  92.  0; 
so.  Barley,  $1.5G.  Clover  seed,  $5.25  a  $5.50,  Timothy, 
S2.25.     Flaxseed,  .$3.75  a  $1.00. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcelt,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Sam).  Str»ct 
Rdwiii  l''ogg  and  Thcopliilus  Mcuirland,  $2  each,  vol 
36  ;  for  Isaac  Bonsall  and  Daniel  P>oulton,  $2  e.-ich,  vol 
35  ;  for  Saml.  Dixon,  $6,  vols.  34,  35,  and  36  ;  for  Mor- 
decai  .Mourland,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  36;  for  Elvira  Hall, 
$2,  to  No.  35,  vol.  36. 


NOTICE 
West  Grove  Boarding-School  for  Girls,  on  the  i 
delphia  and  Baltimore  Central  R-iil   Road. 

Two  Sessions  annually,  opening  in  Fifth- and  E;^ 
month.     Address,         Thomas  Conakd,  principal. 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Third  month,  1863. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  nth  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  ma 
early  application  to  Dubr^  Knight,  Superintendent, 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  C 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  f 
Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR   FRA>IKF0RD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHL 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthb 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.ay 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phi; 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OP  FRIENDS  IN  AMERIC 
A  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible  Associati. 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Comn 
room.  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  oo  Seventh  day  eve 
ing,  the  ISth  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  genera 
invited  to  attend.  John  Carter,  Secretary, 

Fourth  month,  1863. 


NOTICE. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  t 
Female  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  and  ( 
ployment  of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  at  the  House 
Industry,  No.  112  North  Seventh  Street,  on  Fourth  d> 
the  15th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock. 

JfLiANNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 


Married,  Third  month  3 1st,  at  Friends'  Meetin 
house,  on  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Joseph  L.  Baiu 
of  Douglas  township,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  to  Ank 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Scattergood,  of  tl 
city. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Third  mouth,  1863,  Rachel  Gai 
FITH,  wife  of  John  Griffith,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
her  age,    an    esteemed   member  of  Hopewell   montl 
meeting,  Virginia.     As  a  member  of  religious  socie' 
she  was  consistent  and  exemplary  ;  as  an  overseer  in  t 
church,  she  discharged  its  duties  with  fidelity,  tendi 
ness  and  love  ;  as  an  alder,  in  which  station  she  serv 
many  years,  she  was  an  example  of  watchful  care  a: 
uprightness,  zealous  for  the   Law  and  the  Testimoi 
and  deservedly  honoured  as  a  mother   in  our  Isra 
Naturally  diffident  and  unobtrusive  in  her  manners,  t 
depth  of  her  hidden  religions  life  was  best  known  a 
exemplified  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family.     Few  WJ 
better  versed  in  sacred  Scripture,  and   none   perha 
more   firm   in  the  faith,  or  unfaltering  in  belief  of  t 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jes 
Christ.     Though  so  advanced  in  age,  she  will  be  erf'  ' 
missed  in  the  little  meeting  of  which  she  was  an;.' 
and  when  of  ability,  a  constant  attender.    Calm,  ; 
and  resigned   during  her  last  illness,  the  closiiit: 
was  serene  aiid  peaceful,  and  though  she  had  bui  in   . 
to  say,  no  doubt  remained  that  her  peace  was  mndi^^,  a  i 
that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  her  portion  for  .-v  | 
in  the  m.ansions  of  the  blessed.     May  her  numcruii?  t'l 
scciidants,   children,   grandchildren,   and   great-,!;raiilfl 
children,  profit  by  and  follow  her  example  in  the  laithl| 
discharge  of  all  the  varied  duties  of  life,  pertaining  . 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  parental  and  fam 
relations,  and  of  the  christian  believer. 

,  on  the  1 1th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephe 

Pearson  Embree,  in  West  Chester,  after  a  week's  illuc, 
Sarah  "Walter,  in  the  uinety-first  year  of  her  age 
member  of  Kennct  monthly  meeting.  Her  facull 
were  clear  to  the  last.  She  believed  she  would  not  i 
cover,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to  go,  bntrcmarki 
•'  Not  my  will,  but  tliinc  be  done."  Love,  patience,  a 
grateful  contentment  were  prominent  traits  in  hereby 
racier. 

.,   on  the   Uth  of  Third  month,  1863,   Raoh 

Cresson,  relict  of  John  H.  Cresson,  an  esteemed  me; 
her  of  Northern  District  Monthly  luceliii-,  in  thciighH 
fourth  vcar  of  htr  age. 
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■  Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 

j  (Continued  from  pjigo  2ol.) 

i"  Twelfth  month  8th,  1787.  My  mind  was  pre- 
yed for  the  moit  part  of  the  day,  in  a  good  de- 
!e  of  calmness  and  serenity  ;  often  rcmeiuberinc 
!  gracious  monition  and  declaration  of  the  Lord 
3US  to  his  immediate  followers,  'Ask,  and  it 
ill  be  given  you:  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  : 
3ck,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for  every 
li  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  he  that  seeketh,  findf- 
ji;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  ope 
(;'  and  now  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  ascended 
jhigh,  the  power  remains  with  him;  and  all  the 
jimises  are  in  hira,  yea,  and  Amen,  for  ever." 
i'lOth.  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  youi 
|;her  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,'  Mat.  v.  48, 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,'  1  Pet.  i.  16.  I  was 
jerely  desirous  to  perfect  '  holiness  in  the  fear 
God;'  difficulties  and  defects  were  not  wantimr, 
ertheless,  I  hope  some  degree  of  victory  was 
erienced,  by  and  through  Him,  who,  that 
ht  sanctify  his  people,  suffered  for  them  without 
gate." 

31st.  On  the  commencement  of  the  present 
r,  I  adopted  in  sincerity  the  petition  of  Jabez, 
ep  me  from  evil  that  it  may  not  grieve  me.' 
len  little  expected  to  have  been  in  the  body  at 
close  of  the  year,  but  the  works  and  wonders 
the  Almighty  have  been  marvellously  dis- 
fed,  both  in  mercy  and  judgment,  and  I  look 
Q  my  present  state  of  existence  a  miracle  of 
cy.  On  the  22d  of  the  Tenth  month, '  the  king 
srrors  '  seemed  with  irresistible  power  to  invade 
habitation,  but  for  a  season  he  was  repelled ; 
Dg  that  part  of  the  ensuing  year  which  may  be 
Ited  me,  may  my  looking  be  continually  to 
1,  who  hath  the  '  keys  of  death  and  of  hell,' 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  neither  sleeps  by  day, 
slumbers  6y  night ;  but  who  is  God  over  all| 
sed  for  ever,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen." 
Third  month  8th,  1788.  tjince  I  returned  to 
tford  my  bodily  strength  has  been  measurably 
iascd;  but  unprofitable  words  have  too  fre- 
itly  prevailed  ;  "  1  am  troubled,  I  am  bowed 
D,  I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long."  They  who 
t  themselves  in  a  vain  show,  and  speak  peace 
Jemsolves  in  their  secret  sins,  shall  surely  be 
bunded  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall  sit  in 
ment,  and  make  inquisition  for  the  blood  of 
Jon  :  when  he  shall  rise  up  as  in  Mount  Pera- 
and  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon, 


and  bring  to  pas3  his  terrible  act,  who  among  the 
sons  of  pride,  shall  stand  before  hiin  ?" 

"Fourth  month  27th,  1788.  1  was  in  the  oat- 
ward  room  of  the  meeting-house,  in  the  early  part 
I  remembered  the  prophetic  call,  '  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found  ;'  the  plain  practical 
testimonies  of  holy  writ  are  oftener  renewed  in 
my  mind,  than  such  as  may  be  esteemed  more 
lofty  and  sublime;  though  the  latter  are  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  and  despised  by  none  but  fools. 
M.  P.  had  afterwards  an  acceptable  time  in  testi- 
mony ;  she  recommended  a  daily  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  practice  in  which  many  members  in 
our  Society  are  grievously  deficient;  pluming 
themselves  on  a  profession  of  inward  light  and  a 
partial  conformity  to  certain  religious  and  moral 
precepts;  whilst  their  spirits  are  light  as  chaff, 
'  dead  as  a  door  nail,  respecting  a  real  expe- 
rience of  that  light  and  grace  which  saveth ;  as 
it  is  written,  'if  the  light  (or  profession  of  the 
light)  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness.'" 

"Fifth  month  3d,  1788.  This  week  I  have 
been  favoured  with  an  unexpjcted  increase  ot 
bodily  strength,  and  a  degree  of  that  peace  I  have 
been  so  long  seeking  after.  Religious  reading  and 
recollection  have  not  been  wholly  unattended  to ; 
but  a  lion  has  been  frequently  in  the  way,  and 
various  interruptions  have  evinced  the  leanness  of 
my  spirit.  From  all  I  have  seen  in  myself  and 
fellow-men,  both  in  respect  to  body  and  mind,  it 
has  plainly  appeared  that  man  is  not  in  the  state 
he  was,  when  his  Almighty  Maker  saw  that  every- 
thing he  had  made  was  good ;  but  an  enemy  has 
been  permitted  to  sow  tares,  and  deface  the  beau- 
tiful image  in  which  the  creatures  were  formed  : 
although  I  decline  the  epithet  of" original  sin,  as 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  first  adopted  in  the 
ages  of  apostatical  darkness;  I  am  convinced  by 
an  evidence  which  bafiles  all  the  power  of  argu- 
ment, 'that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  '  in  pain, 
under  '  the  bondage  of  its  corruption,'  and  par- 
ticularly that  man  is  absolutely  destitute  of  origi- 
nal rectitude,  and  prouc  to  sin  and  misery,  'as 
the  sparks  fly  upward;'  having  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  the  law  which  is  light,  and  the  command- 
ment which  is  a  lamp,  his  thoughts  being  evil  con- 
tinually; according  to  that  which  is  written,  'by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
;  and  so  death  passeth  upon  all  men,  for  that 
have  sinned.'  In  the  evening,  some  unneces- 
sary words  were  spoken,  which  I  was  sorry  for. 
"  4th.  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  mect- 
j  at  Hartford,  I  remembered  divers  passages  in 
holy  writ,  and  particularly  wrestling  Jacob,  and 
the  princely  prevalence  of  which  he  was  made  a 
partaker  ;  he  wrestled  not  by  any  might  or  holi- 
of  his  own,  but  under  the  influence  of  Him, 
whom  the  Father  ever  heareth,  who  was  set  up 
from  everlasting.  If  in  our  assemblies  there  were 
more  such  wrestlers  with  the  angel  of  the  everlast- 
g  covenant,  there  would  bo  more  tremblers,  and 
our  practice  would  be  more  consonant  with  our 
profession  :  may  this  exercise  increase  and  be  mul- 
tiplied among  us.     Amen." 

"  30th.     In  the  forenoon,   after  having  heard 


some  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read,  I  was 
suddenly  favored  with  that  sense  of  the  internal 
presence  of  the  Supreme  Bein;j,  which  imparts 
peace  to  the  distressed,  and  pardon  to  the  poor, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  I 
could  for  a  season  adopt  the  prophetical  language, 
the  Lord  is  good  unto  them  who  wait  upon  him?" 
"Sixth  month  29th,  1783.  A  quiet,  peaceable 
day.  There  is  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  con- 
ducting ourselves  in  a  manner  comporting  with  thtj 
dictates  of  the  gospel,  and  thoic  convictions  which 
we  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  Truth  in  our  con- 
sciences, that  surpassoth  knowledge,  and  abund- 
antly excels  the  increase  of  corn,  wiuc,  or  oil ; 
therefore  as  on  the  one  hand,  let  none  hope  for 
final  acceptation  by  their  own  works,  or  a  bare  ex- 
ternal rectitude  ;  so  on  the  other,  let  none  suppose 
an  internal  pursuit  of  purity  perfection  to  be  low, 
legal,  or  unevangelical,  inasmuch  as  He  who  suf- 
fered without  the  gate  sanctified  himself  for  our 
sakes  ;  and  '  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are 
sanctified,  are  all  of  One.'  " 

"  Seventh  month  5th,  1788.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  week  turbulence  hath  prevailed,  more 
grievously  than  in  many  preceding  months:  these 
evils  arise  from  the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  the 
monitions  of  Truth,  viz  :  '  Watch  ye,  and  pray 
always  :'  '  be  vigilant,  (or  constantly  watchful)  be- 
cause your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.' 
'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  hira  ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God.'  To  them  who  abide 
in  the  Seed  in  which  the  dominion  is,  and  who  walk 
in  the  light,  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling ;  to 
them,  the  goings  forth  of  Jehovah  are  prepared  as 
the  morning,  and  his  returns  as  the  former  and 
the  latter  rain  :  but  woe  is  me !  because  of  sin,  I 
am  cast  out  of  his  sight ;  nevertheless,  I  will  look 
again  towards  his  holy  temple." 

"20th.  I  sat  in  the  forenoon  meeting  in  maoh 
languor  and  distress  of  mind  ;  the  lifelessness  and 
formality  of  those  assembled  seemed  to  spread 
with  a  darkness  that  might  indeed  be  felt :  in  vain 
do  they  pretend  to  worship  the  God  and  Father  of 
"ight  and  spirits  only  in  exterior  forms  and  by  the 
■udiments  of  men  :  my  eyes  also  aifected  my  heart, 
in  the  beholding  the  exterior  gaiety  and  fantastical 
bits  of  many,  whose  countenances  witnessed 
against  them,  and  declared  the  iniquity  of  their 
hearts;  appearing  in  their  outward  forms  more 
like  unto  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion,  than  the 
disciples  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  gathered  together 
in  his  name,  to  worship  the  Father  in  the  bowed- 
ness  of  their  spirits." 

Eighth  month  20th,  1788.  I  can  feelingly 
subscribe  to  the  declarations  of  the  Messiah,  viz  : 
That  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  bis 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes:'  these 
stripes  I  have  sustained  from  my  youth.  The  Lord 
is  righteous  altogether,  and  will  not  suffer  sin  to  go 
unpunished  ;  he  will  bring  every  secret  work  into 
judgment;  but  the  mercy  seat  covers  his  judgments. 
Therefore  0  Lord,  merciful  and  just !  cast  our  in- 
iquities as  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  redeem  the 
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prisoner  from  the  pit,  and  those  who  arc  bound  in 
chains  of  affliction  and  iron,  from  the  prison  house  ; 
raise  '  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lift  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,'  to  'inherit  the  throne 
of  glory,'  that  with  those  who  have  been  redeemed 
out  of  great  tribulations  and  washed  their  gar- 
ments in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  I  may  behold 
thy  beauty,  and  celebrate  thy  praise  for  ever. 
Amen." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  The  Triumphs  of  InTention  and  Discovery. 

The  Mannfactare  of  Cotton. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

Poor  and  friendless,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  Arkwright  found  it  a  Lard  matter  to  get  any 
one  to  back  him  in  a  f-peeulation  which  people  then 
regarded  as  hazardous,  if  not  illusory.  Ho  got  a 
few  pounds  from  one  of  the  bankers  in  the  town; 
but  that  was  soon  spent,  and  further  advances 
were  refused.  Nothing  daunted,  Arkwright  tried 
elsewhere  for  help,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
convincing  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  large  stock- 
ing-weavers in  the  place,  of  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  inducing  tbtm  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  him.  In  1769  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
machine,  as  its  inventor,  and  a  mill,  worked  by 
horse-power,  was  erected  for  spinning  cotton  by 
the  new  machine.  Two  years  after,  he  and  his 
paitner  set  up  anotLer  mill  in  Derbyshire  worked 
by  a  water-wheel ;  and  in  1775  he  took  out  another 
patent  for  some  improvements  on  his  original 
Bcheme. 

The  machinery  which  he  patented  consisted  of  a 
number  of  diflerent  contrivances  ;  but  the  chief  of 
these,  and  the  one  which  he  particularly  claimed 
entirely  as  his  own  invention  (for  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  other  parts  were  only  de- 
velopments of  other  inventors,)  was  what  is  called 
the  water-frame  throstle  for  drawing  out  the  cot- 
ton from  a  coarse  to  a  finer  and  harder  twisted 
thread,  and  so  rendering  it  fit  to  be  used  for  the 
warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  cloth,  which 
were  formed  of  linen,  as  well  as  the  weft.  This 
apparatus  was  a  combination  of  the  carding  and 
spinning  machinery ;  and  the  principle  of  having 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  one  revolving  iaster  than  the 
other,  was  now  for  the  first  time  applied  to  machi- 
nery. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  success  of  Arkwright's 
inventions  was  fairly  established.  The  manufactu- 
rers were  fully  alive  to  its  importance;  and  Ark- 
wright now  reaped  the  reward  of  all  the  toil  and 
danger  he  had  undergone  in  tho  shape  of  a  dili- 
gent and  persistent  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  mo- 
nopoly, which  was  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  at  length  successful.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  greedy  to  profit  by  the 
new  machinery  withoutpaying  the  inventor,  got  hold 
of  Kay,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Arkwright  some 
time  before,  and  found  him  a  willing  instrument  in 
their  hands.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go  over  all 
the  law  processes  which  Arkwright  had  to  engage 
in  to  defend  his  rights.  Kay  got  up  a  story  that  the 
real  inventor  was  a  poor  reed  maker  named  Highs, 
who  had  once  employed  him  to  make  a  medel,  the 
secret  of  which  he  had  imparted  to  Arkwright ; 
and  this  was  a  capital  excuse  for  using  the  now 
machinery  in  defiance  of  tho  patent,  althojigh  tho 
cydcnce  at  tho  various  trials  is  now  held  com- 
pletely to  vindicate  Arkwright's  title  as  inventor. 
( )nc  law  plea  was  lost  to  him,  on  account  of  some 
Icchiiieal  omission  in  the  specifications;  another 
restored  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  monopoly; 
and  a  third  trial  destroyed  the  patent,  which  Ark- 
wright never  took  any  steps  to  recover. 

liesides   trying   to   defraud   Arkwright  of  his 


patent  rights,  the  rival  manufacturers,  with  jeal- 
ous inconsistency,  did  their  best  to  discountenance 
the  use  of  the  yarns  he  made,  although  much  su- 
perior in  quality  to  what  was  then  in  use.  But 
Arkwright  not  only  surmounted  this  obstacle,  but 
turned  it  to  good  account,  for  it  set  him  to  manu- 
facturing the  yarn  into  stockings  and  calicoes,  the 
duty  on  which  being  soon  after  lowered,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  manufacturers, 
turned  out  a  very  profitable  speculation. 

For  the  first  five  years  Arkwright's  mills  yielded 
little  or  no  profit ;  but  after  that,  the  adverse  tide 
against  which  he  had  struggled  so  bravely  changed, 
and  he  followed  a  prosperous  and  honourable  ca- 
reer till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1792.  He 
was  knighted,  not  for  being,  as  he  was,  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  country,  but  because,  in  his  capacity  of 
high  sheriff,  he  chanced  to  read  some  trumpery 
address  to  the  king.  He  left  behind  a  fortune  of 
about  half  a  million  sterling. 

Excellent  as  was  the  yarn  produced  by  the 
spinning-jenny  and  the  water-frame,  compared  with 
the  old  hand-spun  stuff,  it  was  coarse  and  full 
of  knots ;  and  when  a  demand  arose  for  imitations 
of  the  fine  India  muslins,  the  weavers  found  they 
could  produce  but  a  very  poor  piece  of  work  with 
such  rough  materials. 

Among  those  who  were  put  about  for  want  of  a 
better  sort  of  yarn  was  young  Samuel  Crompton. 
who  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters in  an  old  country  house  called  Hall-in-the- 
Wood,  near  what  was  then  the  little  rural  town  of 
Eolton  in  the  Woors.  When  Samuel  was  only  five 
years  old  Lis  father  died,  and  left  his  widow  with 
the  three  children  on  her  hands,  to  struggle 
through  the  world  as  best  she  could.  A  hard- 
working, energetic,  God-fearing  woman,  she  buck- 
led to  the  fight  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  resolute 
will.  Her  husband  had  been  both  farujcr  and 
weaver,  like  most  of  the  men  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
she  did  her  best  to  fill  his  place,  looking  after  the 
little  farm  and  the  three  cows,  and  working  at  the 
loom,  the  yarn  for  which  she  taught  the  bairns  to 
spin.  Whatever  she  took  in  hand  she  did  with 
might  and  main,  and  the  result  was,  her  webs  were 
the  best  woven,  her  butter  the  richest,  her  honey 
the  purest,  her  home-made  wines  the  finest  fla- 
voured of  any  in  the  district.  Small  as  her  means 
were,  she  gave  her  boy  the  best  education  that 
could  be  got  in  Bolton — first  at  a  day-school,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  was  old  enough  to  take  his 
place  by  day  between  the  treadles,  at  a  night- 
school.  Rigid  in  her  sense  of  duty,  and  resolute 
to  do  her  own  share  of  the  work,  she  exacted  the 
same  from  others,  and  kept  her  lad  tightly  to  the 
loom.  Every  day  he  had  to  do  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  ;  and  there  was  no  looking  her  in  the 
face  unless  each  evening  saw  it  done,  and  well 
done  too.  Anxious  to  satisfy  his  mother,  and  yet 
get  time  for  bis  favourite  amusement  of  fiddle- 
making  and  fiddle-playing,  Sam  grew  quickly 
sensitive  of  the  imperfections  of  the  machinery  he 
had  to  work  with.  "  He  was  plagued  to  deeath," 
he  used  to  say,  "  wi'  mendin'  the  broken  threeads ;'' 
and  could  not  help  thinking  many  a  time  whether 
the  jenny  could  not  be  improved  so  as  to  spin  more 
quickly,  and  produce  a  better  thread.  By  the 
time  he  came  to  man's  estate,  in  1771,  his  thoughts 
had  settled  so  far  into  a  track,  that  he  was  able 
to  begiu  making  a  contrivance  of  his  own,  whieb 
he  hoped  would  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  He  had  a  few  common  tools  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  father,  but  his  own  clasp-knife  served 
nearly  every  purpose  in  his  ready  hands.  He  had 
his  "bits  of  things"  filed  at  the  smithy,  and  to 
get  money  for  materials,  he  fiddled  at  the  theatre 
for  1.5.  ad.  a  night.     Every  miuute  ho  could  spare 


from  the  task- work  of  the  day  was  spent  in  \ 
little  room  over  the  porch  of  the  hall  in  forwardi;  t 
his  invention.  As  it  advanced,  he  grew  more  aij 
more  engrossed  with  it,  and  often  the  dawn  fouii 
him  still  at  work  on  it.  The  good  folks  down  i 
Bolton  were  sorely  puzzled  to  think  what  light  t 
was  that  was  so  often  seen  glimmering  at  uncaou 
hours  up  at  the  old  hall.  The  story  went  abroi] 
that  the  place  was  haunted,  and  that  the  ghost  j 
some  former  resident,  uneasy  from  the  sorrows 
the  sins  of  his  past  life,  kept  watch  and  ward  t 
cock  crow,  with  a  spectral  lamp.  The  myste 
was  cleared  up  at  last.  It  was  discovered  that  t 
ghost  was  only  Sam  Crompton  "fashing  himsM 
over  bits  of  wood  and  iron;"  and  Sam  w: 
pointed  out  as  a  "  conjuror  " — the  cant  term  1) 
inventor — when  he  walked  through  the  town,     i 

The  five  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  bore  frij 
in  1 77  9,  when  the  "  mule  "with  its  spindle  carria  I 
was  finished  and  set  to  work.  As  its  name  intj 
cates,  it  was  an  ingenious  cross  between  the  jen:; 
and  the  water-frame,  combining  the  best  featuii 
of  both  with  several  novel  ones,  which  rendered | 
a  very  valuable  machine.  ! 

Just  as  Crompton  had  put  the  finishing  toncH 
to  his  mule,  the  weavers  and  spinners  broke  out! 
open  riot  at  Blackburn,  and  scoured  the  countj 
with  the  cry,  "  Men,  not  machines ;"  breaki 
every  machine  they  could  lay  hands  on.  To  ke, 
himself  out  of  trouble  and  save  his  mule,  Croir, 
ton  took  it  to  pieces,  and  hid  it  in  the  roof  of  ti 
hall.  When  the  storm  had  swept  past,  he  brouji 
it  out,  put  it  together,  and  began  to  use  it  in  tj 
daily  work.  The  fine  yarn  he  turned  out  ma] 
quite  a  sensation,  and  the  fame  of  his  inventil 
spread  far  and  wide.  People  came  from  all  qu;. 
ters  to  get  a  sight  of  it;  and  when  denied  admi 
tance,  brought  ladders  and  harrows,  and  climbl 
up  to  the  window  of  the  room  where  it  sto<i 
One  pertinacious  fellow  actually  ensconced  hii 
self  for  several  days  in  the  cockloft,  from  whil 
he  watched  Crompton  at  work  in  the  room  belcj 
through  a  gimlet  hole  he  bored  in  the  ceilif 
Crompton  lost  all  patience  with  this  constant  espie 
age.  "Why  couldn't  folk  let  him  enjoy  his  ni 
chine  by  himself?"  he  asked.  A  friend,  wh(i' 
advice  he  asked,  urged  him  not  to  think  of  taki'| 
out  a  patent,  but  to  make  a  present  of  his  invii 
tion  to  the  community  at  large.  Save  me  frj 
my  friends,  Crompton  might  well  have  criij 
Simple,  guileless  fellow  that  he  was,  he  acted  i 
his  "  friend's  "  advice,  and  on  a  number  of  mail 
facturers  putting  down  their  names  for  snbsci| 
tions  varying  from  a  guinea  to  a  crown,  thrl 
open  the  invention  to  the  world.  When  the  til 
came  for  the  subscriptions  to  be  called  in,  somc;i| 
the  manufacturers  actually  were  base  enough'' 
refuse  payment  of  the  paltry  sums  they  had  p 
mised,  and  overwhelmed  with  abuse  the  man  1 
the  fruit  of  whose  brain  they  were  making  th  i 
fortunes.  When  all  the  money  was  collected, li 
amounted  to  only  £60,  just  as  much  as  bl|l 
Crompton  a  new  machine,  with  no  more  than  fell 
spindles.  .  jli 

Shy,  simple,  confiding,  innocent  of  the  cunni)|i 
ways  of  the  world,  sadly  backward  in  the  stu 
of  mankind,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ungenial  a 
unpractised  to  boot,  Crompton,  from  tLc  li 
when  one  would  have  thought  he  had  set  his  f 
on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  fortune,  v 
stumbling  on  from  oue  misfortune  to  another,  . 
used  on  every  side,  and  unsuccessful  iu  cvi 
effort  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Wheedled  out 
his  patent  rights,  cheated  of  the  money  promis: 
him,  his  workmen  lured  away  from  him  as  so, 
as  he  had  taught  them  the  construction  of  li 
mule,   ho  grew   morbid  and   distrustful  of  cvi 
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le.  He  would  have  no  more  workmen ;  and  as 
,e  production  of  his  machines  was  thus  restricted 
;  the  labours  of  his  owu  hands,  he  could  not  com 
:;te  with  the  large  factories,  who  drew  all  the  cus- 
jmers  away  from  him.  Peel,  the  father  of  the 
atesmao,  offered  him  first  a  lucrative  place  of 
ust,  and  afterwards  a  partnership  ;  but  he  would 
)t  listen  to  him.  He  grew  more  wretched  and 
scouraged  every  day.  In  despair  he  cut  up 
i  spinning  machines,  and  hacked  to  pieces  with 
1  aso  a  carding  machine  he  had  invented,  ex- 
lituing   bitterly,   "They   shall   not    have    this 


lie  then  retired  into  comparative  obscurity  at 
iJham,  where  he  drudged  away  at  weaving, 
::iiiiijg,  cow-keeping,  and  overseeing  the  poor, 
;  J  found  it  no  easy  matter  withal  to  support  his 
i'aiily,  for  he  had  married  some  years  before, 
.ftcrwards  he  re-appeared  at  Bolton  as  a  small 
jiDufacturer;  and  there  was  a  brief  interval  of 
iDshiuc.  The  muslin  trade  was  very  brisk,  and 
(3  weavers  walked  about  with  five-pound  notes 
Mck  in  their  hats,  and  dressed  out  in  ruffled 
firts  and  top-boots,  like  fine  gentlemen.  While 
lis  lasted  Crompton  found  abuudaut  sale  for  his 
tperior  yarn.  But  trade  grew  depressed,  and 
ii  gloom  settled  over  Crompton'a  life  to  its  close 

(To  be  contiuued.) 

The  cause  why  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
t  Us  may  turn  out  worse  tfuin  otiuers. — We  fear 
tit  parents  have  not  made  up  their  minds  for 
viich  world  their  children  are  to  be  reared,  and 
t;  determined  they  shall  be  made  fit  for  either, 
f  ould  mammon  hereafter  claim  them,  their  breed- 
i;  shall  not  disgrace  his  service :  whereas  should 
t;;  parent's  God  be  pleased  hereafter  to  claim  the 
eld,  Lis  grace  will  supply  what  is  wanting  and 
5i)due  what  is  amiss.  Oh  shame  upon  the  mon- 
9  0US  calculation  founded  on  the  proud  exactions 

0  the  one  master,  and  the  forbearing  pity  of  th 
D|ier  '  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  children  of 
rigious  parents  turn  out  worse  than  others.  If 
Ly  do,  this  is  the  cause.  The  worldly  parent  is 
bjest  in  his  purpose,  and  succeeds  in  it.  The 
jiistiaij  parent  is  not  honest ;  ho  will  run  any 
:  J3,  make  any  compromise,  rather  than  forego  for 

1  children  one  of  the  factitious  advantages  en- 
(cd  by  the  children  of  the  world.  He  says — 
1  comluot  says — it  is  as  much  an  object  of  desire 
,uim  that  his  childrep  should  rise  in  the  world, 
iline  iu  .-jociety,  distinguish  themselves  in  earthly 
)isuits,  and  form  high  connexions,  as  it  is  to 
)'ers.  If  it  is,  our  religion  is  as  a  sounding 
I  S3  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  the  sooner  we 
;'e  over  to  fret  the  ears  of  men  with  it  the  better. 
-TIlc  Listener. 

[Paper  Tubing. — A  novel  description  of  tubing, 
ii'ipoied  of  bitumenized  paper,  has  been  brought 
cvard  in  France.  It  appears  that  iu  the  course 
iBome  experiments,  some  paper  which  had  been 
with  bitumen  was  laid  aside  in  a  coiled  form, 
I  after  some  time  it  assumed  a  very  stiff  and 
d  form.  Several  layers  of  bitumenized  paper 
■e  then  put  round  a  cylinder,  and,  on  being 
mitted  to  internal  pressure,  it  was  found  that  a 
e  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  capa- 
of  resisting  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nds  to  the  square  inch.  The  lightness  of  these 
es,  their  portability,  cheapness,  and  non-liability 
oxidation,  induced  the  authorities  of  Paris  to 
them  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  and  with  en- 
success.  As  to  their  capability  of  resisting 
t,  it  is  stated  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a 
iperaturo  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees 
irenheit,  without  any  deterioration. 


Gold. 


Gold,  next  to  iron,  is  the  mo3t  widely  diffused 
metal  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe.  It  occurs  in 
granite,  the  oldest  rock  known  to  us,  and  in  all 
the  rocks  derived  from  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
veinstones  which  traverse  other  geological  forma- 
tions, but  has  never  been  found  in  any  secondary 
formation.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  in 
alluvial  grounds  than  among  primitive  and  pyro- 
genious  rocks.  It  is  found  disseminated,  under  the 
form  of  spangles,  in  the  silicious,  argillaceous,  and 
ferruginous  sands  of  certain  plains  and  rivers, 
especially  in  their  junction,  at  the  season  of  low 
water,  and  after  storms  and  temporary  floods.  It 
is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow  color ;  it  is  readily 
crystalizable,  and  always  assumes  one  or  more  of 
the  symmetrical  shapes,  such  as  the  cube  or  regu 
'ar  octahedron.  It  affords  a  resplendent  polish, 
md  may  bo  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  suffering  any  change  ;  it  i: 
remarkable  for  its  beauty ;  is  nineteen  times  heav 
ier  than  water,  and  next  to  platinum,  the  heaviest 
known  substance ;  its  malleability  is  such,  that  a 
cubic  inch  will  cover  thirty-five  hundred  square 
feet ;  its  ductility  is  such  that  a  lump  of  the  value 
of  four  hundred  dollars  could  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  which  would  extend  around  the  globe.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  Genesis  ii,  11.  It  was  found  in 
the  country  of  Havilah,  where  the  river  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  unite  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Persian  gulf. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham  was  one  to  eight ;  at  the 
period  of  B.  o.  1000,  it  was  one  to  twelve;  B.  o 
500,  it  was  one  to  thirteen  ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  christian  era,  it  was  one  to  nine; 
500,  it  was  one  to  eighteen;  A.  D.  1100,  it  was 
one  to  eight;  A.  D.  1400,  it  was  one  to  eleven  ; 
A.  D.  1613,  it  was  one  to  thirteen;  a.  d.  1700, 
it  was  one  to  fifteen  and  a  half;  which  latter 
ratio,  with  but  slight  variation,  it  has  maintained 
to  the  present  day.  Gold  was  considered  bullion 
'n  Palestine  for  a  long  period  after  silver  had  been 
current  as  money.  The  first  mention  of  gold 
money  in  the  Bible  is  in  David's  reign,  (b.  o. 
1056,)  when  that  king  purchased  the  threshing 
floor  of  Oman  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by 
weight.  In  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history, 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  increased  but 
slowly;  the  circulating  medium  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  with  the  quantity  of  bullion.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  Greece,  the  precious  metals  ex- 
ted  in  great  abundance  in  the  Levant.  Cabul 
and  Little  Tibbit,  (b.  c.  500,)  were  abundant  in 
gold.  It  seems  to  bo  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
it  was  obtained  from  the  surface  ;  so  that  countries 
which  formerly  yielded  the  metal  in  great  abund- 
ance, are  now  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Croesus 
(b.  c.  660,)  coined  the  golden  staler^  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  thirty-three  grains  of  pure 
metal.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  (b.  c.  533,) 
coined  darics,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  grains  of  pure  metal,  which  were  preferred,  for 
several  ages  throughout  the  East,  for  their  fineness. 
Next  to  the  darics  were  some  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily:  of  Gelo  (b.  rj.  491;)  of 
Iliero  (b.  c.  478  ;)  and  of  Dionysius  (b.  c.  404.) 
Specimens  of  the  two  former  are  still  preserved  in 
modern  cabinets.  Darics  are  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
under  the  name  of  drams.  Very  few  specimens 
of  the  daric  have  come  down  to  us  ;  their  scarcity 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
melted  down  under  the  type  of  Alexander.  Gold 
coin  was  by  no  means  plenty  in  Greece,  until 
'"  lip  of  Macedon  had  put  the  mines  of  Thrace 
into  full  operation,  about  b.  c.  360.     Gold  was 


also  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  possessed  it  in  abundance, 
and  from  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers.  There  are  only  about 
a  dozen  Greek  coins  in  existence,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  of  the  latter,  two 
arc  staters,  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nina  grains  each.  About  b.  c.  207,  gold 
coins  were  first  struck  off  at  Rome,  and  were  de- 
nominated aurei,  four  specimens  of  which  are  in 
the  institution  before  alluded  to.  Their  weight 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  grains.  Gold 
were  first  issued  in  Franco  by  Clovia,  a.  d. 
489  ;  about  the  same  time  they  were  issued  in 
Spain  by  Amalric,  the  Gothic  king  :  in  both  king- 
doms they  were  called  trientes.  They  were  first 
issued  in  England  a.  d.  1257,  in  the  shape  of  a 
penny.  Florins  were  next  issued,  in  1334,  of  the 
value  of  six  shillings.  The  guinea  was  first  issued 
in  1663,  of  Guinea  gold.  In  1733,  all  the  gold 
coins — nobles,  angels,  rials,  crowns,  units,  lions,  ex- 
urgats,  etc.,  were  called  in  and  forbidden  to  circu- 
late. The  present  sovereign  was  first  issued  in 
1817. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  christian  era  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  amount  of  gold  ob- 
tained from  the  surface  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  is  estimated  to  be  thirty-eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  from  the  date  of  the  latter  event 
to  the  close  of  1842,  an  addition  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  millions  was  obtained.  The  discovery 
and  extensive  working  of  the  Russian  mines  ad- 
ded, to  the  close  of  1852,  six  hundred  millions 
more.  The  double  discovery  of  the  California 
mines  in  1848,  and  of  the  Australian  mines  in 
1851,  has  added,  to  the  present  time,  twenty-one 
hundred  millions  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  ninety- 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  average 
loss  by  wear  and  tear  of  coin  is  estimated  to  be 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the 
loss  by  consumption  in  the  arts,  by  fire  and  ship- 
wreck, at  from  one  to  three  millions  per  annum. 

A  cubic  inch  of  gold  is  worth  (at  £3  17s.  lOhd., 
or  818  69  per  ounce,)  two  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars ;  a  cubic  foot,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  a 
cubic  yard,  nine  millions  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
The  amount  of  gold  in  existence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  christian  era,  is  estimated  to  be  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  at 
the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  had  di- 
minished to  fifty-seven  millions ;  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event,  it  gradually  increased,  and  in 
1600,  it  attained  to  one  hundred  and  five  mil- 
lions; in  1700,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
millions;  iu  1800,  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions;  in  1843,  to  two  thousand  millions; 
in  1853,  to  three  thousand  millions;  and  at  the 
present  time,  the  amount  of  gold  in  existence  is 
estimated  to  be  forty-eight  hundred  millions  of 
dollars ;  which,  welded  into  one  mass,  could  be 
contained  in  a  cube  of  twenty-four  feet.  Of  the 
amount  now  in  existence,  three  thousand  millions 
is  estimated  to  bo  in  coin  and  bullion,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  watches,  jewelry,  plate,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Russian  gold  mines  were  discovered  in 
1819,  and  extended  over  one- third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  upon  the  parallel  of  55°  of 
north  latitude.  Their  product,  since  their  discov- 
ry  to  the  present  time,  has  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  California  gold 
mines  were  discovered  by  William  Marshall,  on 
the  9th  day  of  February,  1848,  at  Sutter's  Mill, 
upon  the  American  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  extended  from  34°  to  59  ^  of  north  lati- 
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tude.  Their  product  since  their  discovery  to  the 
present  titoe,  has  an;ouDted  to  one  thousand  and 
forty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  Australia  gold 
mines  were  discovered  by  Edward  Hammond  Har- 
greaves,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1851,  in 
the  Bathurst  and  Wellington  districts,  and  ex- 
tended from  30°  to  38°  of  south  latitude.  Their 
product,  since  their  discovery  to  the  present  time, 
has  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  The  finest  gold  is  obtained  at  Bal- 
larat,  and  the  largest  nugget  yet  obtained  weighed 
twenty-two  hundred  and  seventeen  ounces,  valued 
at  forty-one  thousand  dollars.  In  shape  it  resem- 
bled a  continent  with  a  peninsula  attached  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  The  annual  product  of  gold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  christian  era  is  estimated 
at  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  at  the  period 
of  the  discovery  of  America  it  had  diujinished  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  after  the  occurrence 
of  that  event  it  gradually  increased,  and  in  1600 
it  attained  to  two  millions;  and  in  1700,  to  five 
millions;  in  1800,  to  fifteen  millions;  in  1843,  to 
thirty-four  millions;  in  1850,  to  eighty-eight  mi" 
lions;  in  1852,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-'six  mi 
lions;  but  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  the  California 
as  well  as  the  Australia  mines,  the  product  of  the 
present  year  will  not  probably  exceed  one  hundred 
and  ninety  millions. 

Since  1792  to  the  present  time,  the  gold  coin- 
age of  the  United  States  mint  has  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  have 
been  issued  since  1N50.  The  gold  coinage  of  the 
French  mint,  since  1726,  has  amounted  to  eighty- 
Beven  hundred  millions  of  francs,  of  which  fifty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  have  been  issued 
since  1850.  The  gold  coinage  of  the  British 
mint,  since  1603,  has  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  of  which 
seventy -five  millions  have  been  issued  since  1650. 
The  gold  coinage  of  the  Rus-.sian  mint,  since  1664, 
has  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  roubles,  of  which  two  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  have  been  issued  since  1850.  Q  he  tovc- 
reign  of  England  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  pure  metal  ;  the  new  doubloon 
of  Spain,  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  the  halt 
eagle  of  the  United  Slates,  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen ;  the  gold  lion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
double  ounce  of  Sicily,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen grains  each ;  the  ducat  of  Austria,  one  hun- 
dred and  six;  the  twenty-franc  piece  of  France, 
ninety ;  and  the  half  imperial  of  Russia,  ninety- 
one  grains.  A  commissioner  has  been  dispatched 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  England, 
France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  confer 
with  the  respective  governments  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  a  unifoini  .system  of  coinage 
throughout  the  world,  so  that  the  coins  of  one 
country  may  circulate  in  any  other,  without  the 
expense  of  re-coinage. 

The  fact  that  large  amounts  of  gold,  which  have 
been  thrown  into  the  monetary  circulation  of  the 
world  within  jjbe  last  fourteen  years  has  exercised 
so  little  influetice  upon  the  money  market  or  prices 
generally,  is  at  variance  with  the  predictions  of 
financial  writers  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
The  increase  in  the  present  production  of  gold, 
compared  with  former  periods,  is  enormous ;  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  view  of  the  explo- 
rations which  are  going  in  Africa,  Japan,  Borneo, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  equator,  the 
product  of  the  precious  metals  within  the  nest 
decade  should  be  a  million  of -dollars  daily.  The 
price  of  gold  has  not  diminished,  although  the 
nual  product  has  increased  fiycrfold  within  twenty 
years. — Late  Paper. 


The  Flax  CnltBre. 
It  is  time  that  the  attention  of  our  agricultiiral 
population  was  more  fully  turned  to  the  cultivation 
of  flax  than  it  appears  to  have  yet  been.  That 
article  now  sells  at  fully  one  hundred  per  cent, 
above  what  it  commanded  twelve  months  ago. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  extraordinary  prices 
will  prevail  for  some  years  to  come,  if  it  were  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  cotton  famine.  Admit 
that  the  three  millions  of  bales  alleged  to  be  stored 
up  at  the  South  were  available,  the  market  for 
dry  goods  has  been  so  depleted  of  late,  that  the 
whole  could  be  manufactured  within  six  months, 
and  the  fabrics  made  from  it  be  disposed  of  at  fair 
prices.  After  this  the  prospect  is  not  "  the  deluge," 
but  a  further  drought.  The  South  produced  only 
about  one  million  of  bales  last  year,  and  will  prob- 
ably  grow  less  during  that  on  which  we  have  en 
tered,  so  utterly  disorganized  is  its  labour,  and  s( 
urgent  is  the  demand  for  bread  to  sustain  its  pop- 
ulation. Next  to  the  great  necessaries  of  life  among 
ourselves,  may  be  justly  placed  such  products  as 
flax  and  wool,  of  which  we  cannot  possibly  have  a 
surplus,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  great  deficiency. 
A  senseless  prejudice  has  more  to  do  in  deterring 
our  farmers  from  cultivating  flax  than  any  other 
cause  that  we  are  aware  of.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  it  is  too  exhaustive  on  the  soil ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  condemn  it  any  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary grain  crop.  If  flax  be  one  of  a  series  of  ro- 
tation crops,  and  succeed  one  of  vegetable,  like  po-  q^j.^^ 
tatoes,  turnips,  &c.,   and    be    followed    by   clover,'jpjQ 


forgotten  product.  We  have  many  thousanc 
among  us  who  are  familiar  with  every  detail  of  tl  i 
labour  required.  We  have  inventive  genius.  Wi 
have  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  papc 
mills,  which  can  absorb  every  pound  that  will  b 
raised  for  years  to  come.  The  seed  is  highly  va  1 
uable  as  food  and  a  fertilizer.  Let  our  agriculturist  ■ 
then,  apply  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  plant  a; 
unusual  breadth  of  flax  in  the  ensuing  spring,  ij 
the  full  assurance  of  pocketing  amply  remuneri; 
tive  prices,  should  the  season  be  ordinarily  propj 
tious. — N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.  i 


which  may  be  sown  with  it,  no  detrimental  efl'ects 
to  the  soil  will  be  observable.  The  labour  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  preparing  it  for  market  are  also 
grounds  for  complaint ;  but  these  are  growing  less 
every  year  from  the  application  of  improved  ma- 
chinery. Even  on  the  old  plan  pursued  in  Ireland 
and  Belgium,  the  cost  of  bringing  a  certain  va/ue 
to  market  was  little,  if  any  thing,  in  excess  of  a 
crop  of  grain.  The  plant  requires  no  attention 
alter  the  seed  has  been  put  in  a  moderately  rich, 
friable,  and  loamy  soil,  until  pulling  time.  To 
pull  it,  is  neither  laborious  nor  disagreeable,  the 
principal  matter  which  requires  attention  being  to 


New  Slavey  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — A  nei 
survey  of  the  sea-bottom  between  Ireland  an; 
Newfoundland  has  been  made  by  the  British  shi! 
Fom/jnne.  The  primary  object  of  the  survi', 
was  to  ascertain  the  most  gradual  slope  of  the  bt. 
of  the  ocean  and  the  route  most  suitable  for  a  lii 
of  telegraph  cable.  Two  routes  have  been  selec, 
ed  for  examination.  The  first  or  Galway  rou 
presents  the  greater  facilities.  For  a  distance  i 
160  miles  due  west  from  Cashla  Bay  there  Wi 
found  to  be  a  gently  undulating  sea-bottom  or  te 
race,  having  the  decline  of  an  ordinary  beac 
From  100  to  185  fathoms  of  water  rolled  abo\' 
it;  the  intermediate  soundings  being  20,  65,  6f| 
74,  76,  82,  105,  135,  and  165.  At  the  wester 
extremity  of  this  terrace  rises  a  bank  which  is  bij 
little  more  than  80  feet  below  the  surface  of  tl; 
Beyond  this  is  a  descent  of  700  fathoD' 
lies,  when  the  telegraphic  plateau  isoaine 


— a  vast  submarine  plain,  stretching  thence  to  tl, 
banks  of  Newfoundland  with  a  tolerably  eve; 
depth  of  two  miles  of  water.  The  second  roul, 
starts  from  Valentia.  A  valley  525  fathoms  dee 
is  first  met  with.  A  ridge  25  miles  in  \\idth  ris( 
from  the  opposite  edge  of  this  valley,  which  ridf' 
is  between  195  and  230  fathoms  below  the  surfaci 
At  the  western  extremity  of  this  the  bed  again  d( 
elines  till  the  bottom  of  a  second  and  much  deept 
valley  is  found.  In  this  sea-valley  the  waters  ai 
three  miles  in  depth.  Beyond  this  a  gradual  ris 
takes  place  till  the  telegraphic  plateau  is  reachei 
The  various  objedTs  brought  up  from 


Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Tb 
surface  of  the  deep-sea  bed  is  one  vast  sheet  ( 
faraniinifera  and  other  minute  structures,  whoi 
to  clear  the  waters  of  the  ocean  froi 


oceai 
have  the  root  ends  in  the  bundles  uniform.  Thei^jj^j  j,^  ,1^^  mounding  mac°hinc'and  dredge  ha\ 
next  step  is  to  immerse  it  in  a  pond,  where  it  can  U^gj,  pi^^gj  j^  y^^  ^are  of  Professor  King  < 
be  well  ktpt  below  the  surface  by  means  of  logs.  Queen's  College,  Galway,  for  examination  by  tb 

stones,  &c.,  the  bundles  having  at  first  a  very  buoy-  - - '"' 

ant  tendency.     The  water  should  be  soft — not  a 

running  stream,  nor  yet  altogether  stagnant.  Here 

is  the   most  unpleasant  part  of  the  performance. ,  functions  are  to  clear 

The  odour  arising  from  the  pond  is  disgusting  fori    jj   mineral  and   organic  impurities.     There  ai 

two   or  three  days,  and  if  fishes  exist  therein  they         f^j^tin     mollusks  living  at  great  depths;  bi 

are  certain  to  die.     The  next  processs  is  (or  was)  |  pj^f^gg^j  jjjp     j^^g  ^^^  entertain  apprebensio 

to  take  the  rotted  flax  out  of  the  water,  and  spread  ,  ^j^^^^  ,jj      ^^^Id  bore  into  a  telegraphic  cable.  B 

it  on  the  ground  to  dry.     On  the  average,  ten  days  '  

for  each  of  these  operations  will  sufiice.  The  pith 
being  by  this  time  easily  separable  from  the  outside 
fibre,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  up  and  rebind 
it  for  the  mill,  where  it  is  cleansed.  Altogether, 
not  more  than  four  weeks  are  usually  required 
from  the  time  when  flax  is  pulled  until  it  is  ready 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  We  have  referred  to 
these  matters  a  little  more  in  detail,  as  an  impres- 
sion  seems  to  prevail   among  farmers  that  many 


inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  organic  accumuli 
tions  to  be  expected  on  foraminiferous  bottom 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  completely  ei 
crust  it.  The  wide  bank  discovered  160  miles  o 
Galway,  called  Porcupine  Bank,  consists  of  sil 
ceous  sand  and  coarse  gravel,  with  the  addition  i 
considerable  quantities  of  the  debris  of  shells  an 
other  organisms.  Pieces  of  rock,  same  three  < 
four  inches  in  diameter,  are  found  with  fresh  spei 
imens  of  trimcatidina  and  various  genera  of  brji 
months  must  elapse  before  the  crop  can  be  turned  |  ^^^  adhering  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  them,  showii 
into  money.  The  inventions  lately  brought  be- 1  ^j^^j  j,^g  ^^^^^  ^f  ^1,^  go^jparatj^ely  inconsiderab 
lore  the  public  are  known  to  effect  a  still  further  j  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  jj^^y  1;^.^  j^  ^^^  ^uch  affected  \ 
saving  of  time  and  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gfomis.  Several  fishes  were  brought  up  by  tl 
unpleasant  part  of  the  process.  Our  present  situ-  jrcdge  from  the  bank  surface  and  about  50  shell 
ation,  as  a  people,  is  such  that  we  must  return  tokesjdes  sponges,  star-fishes,  sea  urchins  and  herni 
the  wearing  of  both  coarse  and  fine  linen  ;  and  "e  igp^bs 

will  be  a  public  benefactor  who  shall  undertake  to  I  '  ■'^ 

make  two  plants  of  flax  grow  where  only  one  grew  A  gloomy  and  dejected  countenance  better  Ix 
before.  We  have  abundance  of  soils  admirably  comes  a  galley  slave  than  a  christian,  where  jo; 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  ancient  and  almost  love  and  hope  should  dwell. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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Tbc  Morning. 

It  is  morning,  and  a  morning  sweet  and  fresh, 
md  delightful.  Everybody  knows  the  morninj 
n  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so  many  occa- 
lions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of  early 
7ears,  lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  "morning  of 
ife."     *     *     * 

But  the  morning  itself,  few  people,  inhabitants 
:f  cities,  know  anything  about.  Among  all  our 
Tood  people,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun 
ise  cnce  in  a  year.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
morning  ;  their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of 
he  day  which  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee 
md  a  beefsteak,  or  a  piece  of  toast.  With  them 
norning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light,  a  new  burst- 
ng  forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that 
las  life  from  a  sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold 
gain  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens  and  the 
arth  ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day, 
ODging  to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering 
lotes,  sending  the  children  to  school,  and  giving 
irders  for  dinner.  The  first  streak  of  light,  the 
;arliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark  springs 
ip  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  and  deeper  coloring 
nto  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  "glorious 
un  is  seen,  regent  of  the  day" — this  they  never 
njoy,  for  they  never  see  it. 

Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  morning  abound  in 
ill  languages,  but  they  are  the  strongest  perhaps 
n  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  often  an  object  of 
forship. 

King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the 
'  wings  of  the  morning."  This  is  highly  poetical 
ind  beautiful.  The  wings  of  the  morning  are  the 
)eams  of  the  rising  sun.  Rays  of  light  are  wings, 
t  is  thus  said  that  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall 
•ise  "  with  healing  in  his  wings ;"  a  rising  sun  that 
hall  scatter  life,  health,  and  joy  through  the 
Diverse. 

I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  the  ad- 
■antage  of  us  from  seeing  the  world  while  it  was 
ew. 

The  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God,  like 
3is  mercies,  are  "  new  every  morning,"  and  fresh 
very  moment. 

We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam 
aw ;  and  its  risings  are  as  much  a  miracle  now 
s  they  were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal 
Dore,  because  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle,  that 
Dr  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  he  has  come 
3  bis  appointed  time,  without  the  variation  of  a 
ullionth  part  of  a  second.  Adam  could  not  tell 
ow  this  might  be.  I  know  the  morning — I  am 
cquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it.  I  love  it  fresh 
nd  sweet  as  it  is — a  daily  new  creature,  breaking 
Drth  and  calling  all  that  have  life  and  breath  and 
leing  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and  new 
iratitude. — Daniel  Wtbsler. 


I  think  self-indulgence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
indrances  to  christian  advancement.  We  must 
mm  self-denial  and  humility,  or  we  cannot  walk 
1  the  paths  of  rectitude  Zionward,  which  arc  not 
Irewed  with  flowers  to  please  the  carnal  mind, 
ut  with  crosses  and  trials  to  prove  our  sincerity 
nd  faith.  This  path  is  new  to  each,  and  the  ex- 
erience  of  others  cannot  make  it  familiar  to  us ; 
or  their  labours  answer  instead  of  ours,  any  more 
lan  their  happiness  can  satisfy  our  souls.  We 
mst  each  do  our  own  work,  and  the  hope  of  future 
appiness  will  cheer  and  animate  the  pilgrim  in 
is  toilsome  journey. — Catharine  Seely,  p.  86. 

Death  levels  all  distinctions,  and  earthly  pos- 
essions  make  no  diflference  in  the  grave.  Let  us 
et  our  afl'ections,  therefore,  upon  things  that  are 
bovc,  and  not  on  things  which  are  beneath. 


GOD  AND  THE  SODL. 

EV  ANGELUS  SILESIDS. — 1620. 
The  soul  wherein  God  dwells — 

What  church  can  holier  be? 
Becomes  a  walking  tent 

Of  heavenly  majesty. 

How  far  Crom  here  to  heaven  ? 

Not  very  far  my  friend, 
A  single  hearty  step 

Will  all  thy  journey  end. 

Though  Christ  a  thousand  timc3 

In  lietbUhem  be  born, 
If  he's  not  born  in  thee, 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn. 

The  cross  on  Golgoiha 
Will  never  save  thy  soul, 

The  cross  in  thine  own  heart 
Alone  can  make  thee  whole. 

Hold  there!  where  runnest  thou  ? 

Know  heaven  is  in  thee. 
Seek'st  thou  for  God  elsewhere. 

His  face  thou'lt  never  see. 

Ah  I  would  thy  heart  but  be 
A  manger  for  the  birth, 

Christ  would  once  more  become 
A  child  upon  this  earth. 

I  don't  believe  in  Death. 

If  honr  by  hour  I  die, 
'Tis  hour  by  hour  to  gain 

A  better  life  thereby. 

Go  out — Christ  will  come  in  ; 

Die  Ihou  and  let  him  live. 
Be  not,  and  he  will  be; 

Wait  and  he'll  all  things  give. 

Oh,  shame  I     A  silk-worm  works 
And  spins  till  it  can  fly, 

And  thou,  my  soul,  wilt  still 
On  thine  old  earth-clod  lie. 


"  I  WAIT  FOR  THEE." 
The  hearth  is  swept,  the  fire  is  bright, 

The  kettle  sings  for  tea; 
The  cloth  is  spread,  the  lamps  .ire  light. 
The  hot  cakes  smoke  in  napkins  white. 

And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come  home,  love,  home — thy  task  is  done ; 

The  clock  ticks  listeningly  : 
The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtains  down. 
The  warm  chair  to  the  fireside  drawn. 

The  boy  is  on  my  knee. 

Come  home,  love,  home — his  deep,  fund  eye 

Looks  round  him  wistfully  ; 
And  when  the  whispering  winds  go  by, 
As  if  thy  welcome  step  were  nigh, 

He  crows  exultingly. 

In  vain  ;  he  finds  the  welcome  vain, 

And  turns  his  glance  on  mine 
So  earnestly,  that  yet  again 
His  form  unto  my  heart  I  strain — 

That  glance  is  so  like  thine. 

Thy  task  is  done — we  miss  thee  hero; 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam 
No  hand  will  spread  such  kindly  cheer. 
No  beating  heart,  no  listening  ear. 

Like  these  will  wait  thee  home. 

At  last  along  the  crisp  walk  fast 

That  well-known  step  doth  come; 
The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past, 
The  babe  is  wild  with  joy  at  last — 
A  thousand  welcomes  home  ! 

It  is  not  the  profession  of  religion  that  will  do ; 
but  one  that  is  pure  and  umlejiled  before  God. 


'  Tobacco. — The  following  extract  is  from  the  able 
pen  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  late  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Ob- 
server. We  cordially  indorse  every  sentence  of  it, 
and  hope  its  publication  may  accomplish  much 
good. 

It  is  as  strange  as  it  is  deplorable,  that  men 
should  form  the  habit  of  using  tobacco.  It  is  nar- 
cotic, emetic  and  catluirtic  ;  and  in  its  first  use, 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  offensive  to  the  stomach, 
and  sickening  in  its  effect.  It  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  the  process  of  digestion,  and  seriously 
enfeebles  the  digestive  organs  as  well  as  the  ner- 
vous system ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  when  the 
habit  of  using  it  is  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble voluntarily  to  abandon  it.  It  is  very  diSicult 
for  an  inebriate  to  renounce  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
an  opium  or  hasheesh  eater  to  give  up  bis  favourite 
narcotic,  but  probably  more  so  for  a  tobacco-chewer 
to  live  without  his  quid.  We  have  known  habitual 
drunkards  to  dash  from  their  lips  forever  the 
inebriating  glass,  and  thus  assert  and  maintain 
their  liberty  ;  but  those  same  men  did  not  succeed 
in  throwing  away  their  tobacco ;  they  lived  and 
died  victims  to  the  insatiable  craving  of  the  mor- 
bid appetite,  and  slaves  to  the  cruel  and  tyrannic 
charm  of  the  nauseous  weed.  Still  it  is  not  utterly 
impossible ;  many  have  succeeded  and  others  may, 
if  not  by  force  of  their  own  resolutions,  yet  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  which  wc  can  do  all  things. 
Phil.  iv.  13. 

Considering  the  arbitrary  and  tremendous  con- 
trol that  tobacco  usurps  over  its  poor  vassals,  how 
careful  should  those  be  who  have  not  yet  fallen 
under  its  relentless  sway  to  guard  against  its  first 
approaches  ;  and  how  prompt  and  determined  tho.se 
not  yet  utterly  enslaved,  to  break  asunder  the 
despot's  chains  without  a  moment's  delay,  since 
those  chains  are  growing  heavier  and  stronger  and 
being  riveted  clo.ser  and  tighter  every  day.  We 
would  especially  entreat  parents  to  watch  faithfully 
over  their  children  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  and  every  form.  Warn,  reprove,  admonish  ; 
leave  no  proper  means  unemployed  to  save  them 
from  a  habit  so  wasteful  to  the  energies  of  health, 
so  expensive  in  its  indulgence,  so  offensive  to  those 
around  us,  so  inimical  to  the  nervous  tissue  and  the 
just  rights  of  the  stomach,  and  without  a  redeem- 
ing quality. 

Of  letting  fall  any  of  our  Testimonies,  atul  the 
Advantage  of  early  Dedication  to  tJie  Lord. — She 
felt  deeply  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
religious  principles  on  their  original  foundation, 
she  was  a  lover  of  integrity  and  simplicity,  and 
was  often  engaged  in  warning  her  young  friends 
of  the  danger  there  was  (as  she  could  testify  from 
her  own  experience)  in  letting  fall  any  of  our  pe- 
culiar testimonies,  even  those  which  some  Friends 
were  ready  to  consider  unimportant,  and  conform- 
ing to  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  vain  world. 
She  was  a  true  nursing  mother  to  many  who  were 
seeking  the  way  to  Zion,  and  often  feelingly  dwelt 
on  the  advantage  of  early  dedication  to  the  Lord's 
scrTice. — From  a  Memorial  of  Isabella  Harris. 


BajJtism. — There  is  no  water  mentioned  in  the 
commandment,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizingthem  in,  or  rather  into,  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Here  is  no  water  mentioned  ;  their  gos- 
pel ministry  was  spiritual,  powerful,  baptizing  min- 
i:^try,  even  into  the  name,  power  and  spirit  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  of  Lis  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  and 
his  Holy  Spirit;  for  as  said  the  apostle,  "Our 
gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur- 
ance."—  George  Whilefnead,  F.  L.,  Vol.  8, p.  299. 
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The  Sleep  of  Plants. 

Every  body  knows  that  flowers  open  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  in  the  evening.  Their  petals,  in  fact, 
close  up  in  the  same  folds,  and  return  to  the  same 
position  which  they  originally  occupied  in  the  bud. 
This  phenomenon  was  called  by  Liunaaus  the  Som- 
nus  plantarum,  or  sleep  of  pknts.  The  investi- 
gation of  botanists  since  the  time  of  linnpeus  have 
brought  to  light  several  interesting  pbjsioal  truths 
explanatory  of  this  vegetable  sleep. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amcaint  of  light 
and  heat  than  others  to  enable  them  to  open. 
Hence  the  hours  of  the  day  are  to  some  extent  in- 
dicated by  the  opening  and  closing  of  certain 
flowers,  so  that  Linnaeus  was  enabled  to  construct 
what  he  fancifully  called  a  "horologium  flora;," 
or  flower-clock.  Thus,  common  Morning  Glory 
(Convolvulus  purpureus)  opens  at  dawn  ;  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock;  the  Ice 
Plant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Goat's-beard,  which  opens  its  flowers  at 
sunrise,  closes  them  at  mid-day,  and  for  that  rea- 
son is  called  "  Go-to-bed-at-noon ;"  the  Four 
o'clock  opens  about  that  time  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  flowers  of  the  Evening  Primrose  and  of  the 
Thorn  Apple  open  at  sunset;  and  those  of  the 
night-flowering  Cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 

Aquatic  flowers  open  and  close  with  the  greats 
est  regularity.  The  white  water-lily  closes  its 
flowers  at  sunset,  and  sinks  below  the  water  for 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  is  buoyed  up  by  the 
expansion  of  its  petals,  and  again  floats  on  the  sur- 
face as  before.  The  Victoria  regia  expands  for 
the  first  time  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
closes  in  a  few  hours ;  it  then  opens  again  at  six 
the  next  morning,  remains  so  till  the  afternoon, 
when  it  closes  and  sinks  below  the  water. 

Some  flowers,  such  as  the  gentian  and  crocus, 
after  they  have  closed,  may  be  made  to  open  by  ex- 
posure to  strong  artificial  light ;  but  on  others,  such 
as  the  convolvulus,  it  has  no  eifect  whatever. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
flowers  is  not  a  momentary  movement,  but  a  slow 
and  continuous  process,  which  is  continually  vary- 
ing in  intensity  during  the  difl'erent  hours  of  the 
day.  The  complete  expansion  seldom  exceeds  an 
hour  in  duration — most  frequently  not  so  long; 
the  petals  then  begin  to  close,  at  first  slowly,  but 
afterwards  more  rapidly,  as  they  become  more 
folded  together,  and  in  this  closed  condition  the 
flower  continues  until  the  time  of  opening  again 
returns. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves  or  vegetative 
organs  are  affected  by  sleep  as  well  as  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  This  is  particularly  visible  in 
those  plants  which  possess  compound  leaves,  and 
which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce  or 
the  Pea  tribe.  Thus  the  compound  leaves  of  the 
American  Senna  {^Cassia  Marilandica)  and  the 
locust  tree  droop  at  sunset,  and  continue  in  that 
state  through  the  night,  but  with  the  approach  of 
morning  they  again  elevate  themselves  to  their 
usual  position.  In  the  sensitive  plant,  the  leaflets 
fold  together,  and  the  leaf-stalk  supporting  them 
sinks  down  as  soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  change  of  position  in  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  is  so  well  marked,  that  they  present,  with 
their  drooping  foliage,  a  totally  difl'erent  aspect  iu 
the  evening  to  what  they  do  in  the  morning.  A 
little  girl,  who  had  observed  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep  in  a  locust  tree  that  grew  before  her  nursery 
window,  upon  being  required  to  go  to  bed  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  replied  with  much  acuteness  : 
"  0,  mother,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  the 
locust  tree  has  not  yet  begun  to  say  its  prayers." 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  temperature  ex- 
ercises the  highest  influence  in  the  production  of 


these  diurnal  changes.  The  higher  the  degree  of! 
heat  which  is  necessary  to  the  germination  of  a  I 
plant  and  its  subsequent  growth,  so  much  the  higher  | 
is  the  warmth  required  to  awaken  its  flowers  and! 
cause  them  to  expand.  If  this  temperature  is  not! 
reached  during  the  day,  the  flowers  will  not  open,! 
as  is  the  case  with  many  compositae  whose  florets 
close  in  cloudy  wsather.  Hence  it  is  also  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  fl«wers  which  are  the  first  to  open 
in  the  morning,  ;jben  the  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth  doee  not  receive  much  heat  from  him, 
belong  to  plants  which  will  germinate  at  low  tem- 
peratures. Consequently  when  the  daily  tempera- 
ture ascends  above  a  certain  point,  these  flowers 
elose  themselves. 

So  loug  as  the  corolla  is  open,  and  the  flower 
awake,  it  proves  that  the  plant  is  active  ;  but  this 
vegetable  activity  is  the  result  of  the  amount  of 
heat  and  light  received  from  the  sun,  and  that  is 
always  directly  in  proportion  to  the  angular  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  This  is  proved 
by  the  slumbering  of  flowers  in  polar  countries, 
even  when  the  sun  never  sets  below  the  horizon, 
but  approaches  its  margin  at  midnight  without 
sinking  below  its  surface  ;  the  flowers  thus  contin- 
uously illuminated  go  to  sleep,  and  open  at  certain 
hours  with  as  much  regularity,  as  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  and  appearance  of  the  sun  in  lower 
latitudes.  Man  has  invented  instruments  to  guide 
him  back  to  polar  countries,  but  nature  has  anti- 
cipated all  his  care ;  for  the  slumbering  flowers 
around  him  tell  him  that  it  is  night,  that  the  sun 
is  in  the  north,  and  rapidly  approaching  his  lowest 
point  above  the  horizon.  This  wonderful  midnight 
sun  has  a  peculiar  efiect  on  the  polar  vegetation. 
Although  the  foliage  of  ligneous  plants,  such  as 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  here  sink  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  dwarfs,  is  tough  and  coriaceous  and 
of  a  dark  and  sombre  green,  gloomy  as  the  long 
night  of  the  polar  world,  yet  in  the  steady 
light  which  comes  from  the  sun  as  he  circulates 
above  the  horizon  for  weeks,  that  sombre  green 
tint  of  the  foliage  is  beautifully  softened  in  the 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants.  But  far  higher 
and  purer  are  the  colors  of  the  flowers.  The 
trientalis  and  anemone,  which  in  temperate  cli- 
mates produce  white  flowers,  steep  themselves  in 
the  beams  of  the  midnight  sun  of  the  deepest  red. 
They  continue  open  when  the  rest  of  the  polar 
flowers  are  closed.  Thus,  within  the  arctic  circle,; 
as  in  the  other  regions  of  the  earth,  there  is  thei 
same  law  of  periodicity  in  the  opening  and  closing' 
of  the  flowers,  even  under  continuous  sunlight,! 
proving  to  a  certainty  that  these  movements  fol-l 
low  the  ever-varying  angular  elevation  of  the'suni 
above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  are  wholly 
the  result  of  variability  of  the  heat  and  light  de-l 
rived  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I 

But  how  do  the  sun's  light  and  heat  produce] 
these  mechanical  movements  of  the  petals  and 
leaves  of  the  plants  ?  It  may  be  thus  explained. 
All  living  tissues  possess  a  certain  amount  of  elas- 
ticity and  tensibility,  and  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded and  becoming  turgid  and  distended  when 
filled  with  moisture  and  gases.  Thus,  drooping 
flowers  placed  in  water  speedily  recover  them- 
selves, their  leaves  assuming  their  natural  position, 
for  the  water  ascends  by  capillary  attraction  in 
their  stem,  and  difi"use3  itself  in  the  fibrous  and 
cellular  tissues  of  the  plants,  which  are  again  dis- 
tended with  the  fluid.  Now,  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  sun  during  the  day  must  greatly  favor  evapor- 
ation from  the  leaves,  and  this  will  cause  the  sap 
to  rise  with  greater  energy ;  so  also,  under  the 
same  influence,  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  its  assimilation, 
with  the  other  nutritive  processes,  must  go  on  more 


rapidly ;  because  we  know  that  when  the  sun  i 
absent,  plants  cease  to  give  out  oxygen  ;  that  thei  I 
leaf  green  or  chlorophyl  ceases  to  form,  for  plant; 
grown  in  the  dark  become  etiolated  or  deprived  c 
color,  and  their  resins,  volatile  oils,  and  other  organii ; 
products  disappear.  The  slumbering  of  flowers  ii 
therefore  very  analogous  to  the  sleep  of  animals ' 
Their  life-processes  are  still  going  on,  but  with  lesi , 
activity.  Their  whole  system  is  relaxed.  A' 
soon,  however,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  strik(; 
the  foliage,  the  chemistry  of  nature  is  again  rei 
sumed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  leaf,  each  foliolc 
recommences  its  alloted  task  in  the  labor  of  plant- 
construction,  and  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  withi 
in  the  enlightened  portion  of  our  planet  steadilj 
progresses.  The  sap  ascends  to  the  leaves  with  iti 
wonted  vigor,  and  the  tissues  of  the  plant  beinj' 
again  filled  with  fluid  and  gases,  the  plants  them 
selves  naturally  strive  to  take  their  greatest  amoun 
of  rigidity  and  elasticity,  their  flowers  open,  their 
drooping  leaves  elevate  themselves,  and  they  re- 
cover all  their  vital  energies. 

But  how  is  the  fact  to  be  understood,  that  some 
flowers  open  at  sunset,  and  others  when  his  last 
rays  have  disappeared,  or  in  the  night-time.  A- 
first,  this  appears  to  contradict  the  principles  al 
ready  laid  down.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  I 
is  probable  that  heat  is  the  chief  agent  in  causing 
these  movements  of  flowers  whether  by  day  or  bj 
night,  and  that  the  light  only  influences  them  io 
so  far  as  it  contains  calorific  rays.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  opening  of  some  flowers  at  sunset  while 
others  are  closing,  is  very  readily  understood. 
Chemical  changes  connected  with  nutrition  and  re- 
production in  plants,  can  only  take  place  when  thej 
are  surrounded  by  the  conditions  of  heat  and  light 
necessary  to  produce  them,  and  these  conditionj 
in  some  plants,  only  exist  at  sunset.  Hence  such 
plants  are  awake  and  active  at  this  time.  And 
the  same  observation  applies  to  night  flowers: 
these  only  experience  the  proper  amount  of  warmth 
at  night,  and  therefore  open  themselves  and  are 
most  energetic  at  this  period  ;  but  as  soon  as  morn- 
ing comes,  the  conditions  again  change,  the  vital 
energies  of  these  plants  relax,  and  they  fold  them- 
selves once  more  to  their  daily  slumbers. — Cham- 
bers' Journal. 


The  importance  of  one  mik. — ^By  constructing 
a  canal  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length, 
from  Big  Stone  Lake  to  Lake  Traver,  steamboats 
from  St.  Paul  could  navigate  both  the  Minnesota 
River  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north  to  Lake 
Winnepeg,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles' 
The  country  traversed  by  these  rivers  is  surpass- 
ingly fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense 
population.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  larger  than  lake 
Ontario,  and  receives  the  8as-katch-a-wan  River 
from  the  west.  The  Sas-katch-a-wan  River  is 
navigable  to  a  point  (Edmonton  House)  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  seven  hundred  miles  west  ol 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  east  of  the  celebrated  gold-diggings  on  Fraiei 
River,  in  British  Columbia. 

The  digging  of  that  one  mile  of  canal  would, 
therefore,  enable  a  steamboat  at  New  Orleans  tc 
pass  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  thence  to  Ed- 
monton House,  some  five  thousand  miles  !  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  senate,  which  makes 
provision  for  the  building  of  the  canal. 

Probably  in  the  world  there  cannot  be  found  a 
spot  across  which  the  digging  of  so  short  a  caua.' 
would  eflfect  a  result  so  prodigious.  And,  what  it 
almost  equally  remarkable,  the  ground  between  tb( 
two  lakes  is  so  low  and  so  level  that  it  is  said  the 
water  flows  in  times  of  freshets  from  one  to  the 
Q\\xa.— Washington  Chronicle. 
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If  our  duties  are  not  great,  they  become  import- 
mt  by  the  constant  demand  that  is  made  (or  them, 
?hey  have  been  called  the  "  small  coin  of  human 
ife,"  and  on  their  perpetual  and  unobstructed  cir- 
ulation  depends  much  of  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
noe  of  life.  How  few  of  us  are  called  to  carry 
be  gospel  in  distant  lands  I  But  which  of  us  is 
ot  called  every  day  to  adorn  its  doctrines,  by 
entleness,  kindness,  and  forbearance.  Alas  I  is 
berc  not  a  sad  want  of  thoroughness  in  our  rcligi- 
us  character  in  these  days  ?  Is  our  religion  ex- 
rcised  as  it  should  be  in  fostering  our  little  virtues 
nd  subduing  our  smaller  faults  •(**** 
yhat  a  large  portion  of  our  time  may  be  improri- 
ently  squandered,  what  days  and  nights  may  be 
jffered  to  waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally  yet 
iconsiderately, — if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  des- 
tute  of  good, — how  much  consumed  in  worthless 
mploymcnts,  frivolous  amusements,  listless  iudo- 
iDce,  idle  reading  and  vain  imagination,  and  one 
an  never  make  a  right  use  of  time,  who  turns  it  over 
)  chance,  or  who  lives  without  any  definite  scheme 
)r  its  employment,  or  any  fixed  object  for  its  end 

We  returned  as  we  went  to  the  funeral  of  one 
f  the  Charity  School  teachers,  save  that  we  left 
lis  "  mother  in  Israel,"  behind.  When  we  got  the 
bildren  into  the  great  room,  and  missed  her  lively. 
Drightly  figure  and  movements,  every  heart  sunk 
said  a  great  deal  to  them  all,  and  wrung  their 
ttle  hearts;  for  I  knew  but  too  well  that  the 
orld  and  young  blood  would  make  an  excellent 
)0Dge  to  wipe  out,  full  soon,  the  awful  lessons  of 
le  day.  My  rough  nature  generally  directs  mc 
ither  to  probe  than  heal  a  wound  ;  the  natura 
lan  loves  to  patch,  but  the  new  piece  will  tear  the 
Id  garment.: — Life  of  Hannah  More. 

The  Gulf  ^ream. — In  a  letter  describing 
>yage  to  Europe,  the  writer  says : — "  While 
junding  along  in  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
could  not  help  tbanking  God  for  that  beneficent 
revision  by  which  Northern  Europe  is  made  not 
aly  habitable,  but  beautiful ;  and  I  thought,  al 
■  the  fact  that  Europe  owes  it  to  an  American 
tizen  that  she  has  learned  how  to  take  commer- 
al  advantage  of  that  wonderful  river  of  the 
;ean.  It  is  not  Maury  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
r  the  best  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  current 
'  warm  water.  We  owe  the  debt  to  Dr.  Franklin ; 
id  it  was  Dr.  Franklin,  also,  that  taught  the  sea- 
en  of  all  countries  how  they  could  avail  them- 
Ives  of  the  advantages  of  this  current  in  crossing 
e  Atlantic,  and  then  to  leave  it  at  points  con- 
:nient  to  our  New  England  and  other  Northern 
aports.  Before  his  day  European  commerce  fol- 
wed  the  stream  from  east  to  west,  witbout  daring 

abandon  it  till  it  landed.  This  course  carried 
e  trade  of  the  world,  not  to  Boston,  or  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  but  to  Charleston.  Charleston, 
ereforc,  at  that  period  promised  to  be  tbe  great 
iporium  of  our  continent.  But  Dr.  Franklin, 
itting  a  hint  or  two  from  a  fisherman,  known  as 
iptain  Folger,  looked  into  the  matter,  and  soon 
pcovered  tbat  directly  by  the  side  of  the  Gulf 
ream,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  North 
inerica  there  is  a  current  of  cold  water  setting 
[Ck  from  the  nortii  of  Europe,  starting  in  the 
(ghbourhood  of  Spitzberguu,  aud  eiuptyiug  into 
ose  very  seas  whence  proceeds  the  stream  that 
^rms  and  fertilizes  Europe.  A  ship  had  only, 
brefore,  after  enjoying  the  mellow  weather  of  this 
|ble  stream  till  it  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 
|some  northern  port,  to  .start  ulT  aud  run  into  tbe 
Jd  water  current,  aud  so,  in  the  roughest  season 
j  the  year,  reach  Bo.ston  or  New  York  with  ease 
d  comfort.     It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 


these  two  currents,  and  of  the  laws  controlling 
them,  that  transferred  the  commerce  of  Europe 
from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States.  It 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  word,  that  your  city,  my 
brother  editor,  owes  its  pre-eminence  as  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  Western  Continent 
There  arc  not  many  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
known  this  fact — but  they  ought  to  know  it;  and 
New  York  ought  to  raise  a  monument  to  its  great 
benefactor  as  high  as  it  can  make  one  rock  lie  upon 
another." 


A?icient  Telegraphing. — The  communication  of 
intelligence  by  the  electric  telegraph,  now  come 
into  use  at  the  East,  recalls  an  interesting  circum- 
stance of  ancient  history.  Compare  it  with  the 
mode  employed  lately  in  sending  news  to  Constan- 
tinople from  Ephesus,  before  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted to  the  latter  place  from  Smyrna.  The  an- 
cient message  was  despatched  over  the  same  route. 
"  When  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  prosecuting  her  pious  researches  in 
Jerusalem,  she  caused  a  series  of  towers  to  be 
built  along  the  seacoast  from  Tyre  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  when  she  had  effected  what  she  and 
the  christians  of  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  her 
great  discovery,  the  uncovering  of  tbe  beams  of 
wood  in  the  pit  near  Calvary,  which  she  believed, 
for  some  reasons  which  we  may  well  doubt,  to  be 
the  wood  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  she  '  telegraphed' 
the  account  of  the  discovery  to  her  son  in  Byzan- 
tium. A  fire  blazing  on  the  hill  of  Aera  sent  the 
intelligence  to  the  hill  at  Ramah,  the  city  of  Samuel, 
and  thence  it  flew  to  the  hill  of  Samaria,  where 
the  city  of  Oniri  was  then  splendid  in  its  Roman 
decorations.  They  saw  it  from  far-oif  Carmel, 
and  lit  their  fires  to  tell  the  news  to  those  who 
watched  on  the  spur  of  Lebanon  that  goes  down 
to  the  sea  of  Tyre,  and  so  it  flashed  along  the  shore 
by  Borytus  and  Tripoli,  and  Laodicea  of  Syria,  aud 
the  strange  story  was  dropped  from  the  line  at 
Antioch,  then  the  most  lordly  and  magnificent  city 
in  the  world.  It  crossed  the  battle  plain  of  Issus  ; 
it  blazed  along  the  Taurian  range  over  the  cold 
Cydnus  and  the  city  of  Tarsus.  It  crossed  the 
hills  above  Philadelphia ;  it  leaped  the  mountain 
passes  about  Colosse ;  it  lit  with  starlike  radiance 
the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  as  it  went  from  hill 
to  hill  by  Thyatira  and  Pergamos,  and  over  Ida, 
'  many  fountained  Ida,'  and  the  plains  of  Troy. 
From  the  summit  of  high  Olympus,  (Olympus  in 
Asia,)  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  eity  of  Constan- 
tino saw  the  flash  of  the  expected  message,  and 
their  shouts  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving  in  the  mid- 
night streets  answered  the  enthittiastic  rejoicings 
of  the  people  in  Jerusalem." 

The  towers  of  Helena  stand  in  mournful  ruin 
all  along  the  route  of  that  dispatch.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  wires  of  Morse's  invention  are 
sometime  affixed  to  the  walls  of  those  very  towers. 
There  would  be  singular  fitness  in  this,  and  the 
mind  would  be  irresistibly  directed  by  the  coin- 
cidence to  the  message  which  Professor  Morse  him- 
self caused  to  be  the  first  sent  over  the  first  wire 
established,  (that  between  Baltimore  aud  Wash- 
igton,)  giving  to  God  the  glory  of  the  grand 
achievement  of  modern  times. 

Kncuurageiiu'.HtJui'  KeUraiid. — While  ehildreu 
are  youug,  they  may  jierhaps  lean  to  the  parent 
who  spoils  them  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  in- 
stance of  young  persons,  where  the  parents  differed, 
who  did  not  afterwards  discover  a  much  stronger 
flection  for  the  one  who  had  reasouably  restrained 
them,  than  ibr  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence 
had  at  once  diminished  her  importance  aud  their 
owu  reverence. — ILimiah  Moie. 


Parents  and  Cliildren. — Ye  parents,  be  solici- 
tous to  discbarge  your  important  and  awful  duty 
with  scrupulous  attention.  It  is  often  too  late  to 
warn  the  youthful  mind  of  danger,  when  your  own 
negligence  or  indulgence  hath  suflFered  your  off- 
spring to  deviate  from  that  path  of  simplicity  in 
which  you  have  thought  yourselves  bound  to  walk, 
and  in  which  you  have  found  peace.  If  you  fail 
to  suppress  the  early  beginnings  of  undue  liberty, 
how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  on  your  endeavors, 
when  further  deviations  at  length  arouse  your  at- 
tention ?  and  how,  having  failed  to  rule  your  own 
household,  can  you  expect  duly  to  take  care  of  tho 
church  of  God  l  There  were  of  old  these  who 
brought  children  to  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
and  now  the  religious  parent  can  breathe  no 
warmer  aspiration  for  them,  than  when  be  spiritu- 
ally commends  his  tender  offspring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Lord ;  but  see,  Friends,  that  you 
encourage  no  propensities  in  tlvetn,  which  prevent 
a  union  with  Him. — Philadelphia  Y.  Meeting 
Advices,}).  81. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH   18,  1863. 


The  assembling  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  is  always 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  its  members,  and  in- 
volves responsibilities  and  duties  that  ought  to 
clothe  the  minds  of  each  one  in  attendance  with 
serious  thoughtfulness,  and  fervent  desires  to  be 
preserved  from  saying  or  doing  anything  that 
would  in  anywise  obstruct  the  right  exercise  and 
labor  of  tho  body. 

Friends  have  always  believed  that  all  affairs  ap- 
pertaining to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  can  be  rightly  conducted,  only 
under  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Ilim  wbo  has  been 
given  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church. 
Wherever  this  has  been  departed  from,  loss  and 
defection  are  likely  to  be  the  result,  instead  of  the 
great  objects  of  religious  association  being  attained 
and  the  members  edified  together  in  love.  Losing 
sight  of  this  essential  feature  in  our  religious  be- 
lief, or  disregarding  its  requirements,  has  betrayed 
many  into  errors  in  doctrine  and  departures  in 
practice,  which  sanctioned  or  weakly  connived  at 
by  meetings,  have  lamentably  diminisbed  the 
power  of  tho  Society  to  hold  up  before  the  world, 
those  pure  asd  spiritual  views  of  the  gospel  that 
we  believe  W»  be  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Te.stament,  as  opened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  dedicated  mem- 
bers, from  its  rise  to  tho  present  day. 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  back  to  the  straight- 
forward integrity,  the  earnest  devotion,  and  tbe 
fervent  christian  zeal  which  once  characterized 
P'riends  as  a  body  of  christian  believers,  but  by  a 
return  individually  to  the  practical  application  of 
this  precious  belief  in  tbe  immediate  guidance  and 
government  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
both  in  our  private  walk,  and  in  our  meetings  for 
conducting  those  matters  which  concern  tbe  whole 
body. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  our  religious  Society,  iu  America,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  witliiu  its  own  borders,  aud  the 
events  occurring  iu  our  beloved  country,  appealed 
more  forcibly  to  the  members  than  the  present,  to 
seek  to  the  unfailing  Source  of  wisdom  and  strength, 
for  direction  anil  a.-sistauco  to  discover  and  per- 
form the  work  that  may  be  required  at  tlieir  hands. 
Jertainly,  human  sagacity  and  creaturcly  contri- 
vance a,te  altogether  inadequate  to  prepare  and 
stimulate  tho  members  who  arc  attached  to  our 
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holy  faith,  to  stand  nobly  and  immovably  for  it, 
and  for  the  maintananee  of  the  testimonies  insiipa- 
rable  from  it ;  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  , 
and  which  in  many  places  seem  ready  to  dte,  and 
thus  bring  the  Society  back  to  the  high  position 
it  once  held. 

In  the  assembling  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, how  important  is  it  then,  that  each  member 
should  sirive  to  be  divested  of  all  selfish  or  mere 
party  feeling,  and  be  simply  and  sincerely  desirous 
to  be  made  instrumental — whether  by  secret  exer- 
cise or  open  labor— in  deepening  and  spreading 
that  love  of  the  brethren  which  is  the  badge  of 
disciplcsbip ;  in  building  up  the  walls  of  iiion  where 
they  may  be  broken  down ;  and  in  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Within  the  last  few  years  death  has  made  great  in- 
roads among  the  older  and  more  experienced  mem- 
bers, both  men  and  women,  who,  having  long  la- 
boured in  the  Church,  and  faithfully  served  their 
Divine  Master,  were  qualified  to  know  his  will  and 
follow  bis  voice,  and  thus  to  judge  righteous  judg- 
ment for  the  defence  and  promulgation  of  the 
Truth.  We  deeply  feel  their  lo=s,  and  at  times  are 
almost  ready  to  fear  that  none  will  come  up  to  fill  their 
vacant  places,  and,  in  their  turn,  give  themselves  up 
to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  this  day  of  luke- 
warmness  and  wide  swerving  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  But  let  it  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cause  is  the  Lord's ;  that  his  power 
is  undiminished,  and  that  He  is  now  as  ever  will- 
ing to  raise  up  servants  and  handmaids,  and 
clothe  them  with  the  armour  of  righteousness,  if 
those  he  has  called  and  is  calling,  will  but  hear 
and  obey.  The  truth  will  yet  prevail,  however 
it  may  lor  a  time  be  permitted  to  be  obscured  by 
those  who  ought  to  set  it  upon  a  candlestick  to 
give  light  to  the  whole  house;  the  watchmen  will 
again,  we  trust,  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  body  hold- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  received  and 
declared  in  the  beginning,  put  down  that  which 
separates  and  divides,  and  thus  edify  itself  in  love. 
To  hasten  this  blessed  consummation,  let  every  one 
who  may  assemble  in  the  Annual  Meeting  next 
week,  keep  watch  over  his  or  her  spirit,  and  in 
true  humility,  seek  to  know  and  to  do  whatever 
part  may  be  assigned  them. 

SUiMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  Third  month  29th. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Strathden  called  attention  to 
the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  Confederates,  as  a  step 
towards  peace,  in  showing  the  North  the  hoplessness  of 
the  effort  at  conquest  of  the  South.  Earl  Russell  ex- 
pressed an  anxious  desire  to  do  anything  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  but  dissented  from  Lord  Strathden's  views. 
He  showed  that  the  present  condition  of  the  South  was 
totally  diii'erent  from  other  countries  wheu  recognition 
took  place.  The  war  was  still  progressing  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  terri- 
tory was  still  occupied  by  the  North.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment considered  it  their  duty  at  present  to  stand  still, 
and  not  proceed  to  any  act  so  decided  and  so  unfriendly 
to  the  United  Slates,  as  that  of  recognition.  No  doubt 
in  former  times  England  bad  interfered  in  such  cases, 
but  it  had  ever  been  on  behalf  of  independence,  free- 
dom, and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  trusted  England 
might  be  able  to  continue  her  neutrality.  Lord  I'almer- 
eton,  inthe  House  of  Commons,  said  that  communica- 
tions had  passed  with  the  Washington  Government, 
relative  to  President  Lincoln's  proposition  for  a  conven- 
tion to  settle  the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  did  not  object,  hut  there  were  consider- 
able objections  to  remove  in  matters  of  detail.  Bright 
presented  the  petition  from  the  Union  and Emaucipatieu 
Society  of  Manchester,  calling  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  war  vessels  for  the  rebels,  asserting  that  forty 
ships  were  building  under  the  pretence  of  being  for 
China,  and  demanding  of  Government  watchfulness  and 
interference.  Serious  rioting  had  occurred  at  Staley- 
bridge,  and  some  adjacent  towns  of  Lancashire,  owing 
to  a  reduction  in  the  allowance  of  the  Relief  Committees, 
and  giving  food  instead  of  money.    Houses  were  sacked, 


and  the  military  interfered,  but  there  was  no  bloodshed. 
The  London  Times  says  the  intelligence  from  Poland 
leaves  but  little  room  to  donbt  that  the  Polish  struggle 
is  at  an  end.  Hopes  are  held  out  that  the  czar  may 
seize  the  opportunity  for  the  pacification  of  Poland  by 
generous  measures.  The  Paris  Monileur  announces  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Cochin 
China.  The  fortifications  of  the  insurgents  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Frfinch  forces. 

United  States. — New  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
471. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  292.  Interments 
of  soldiers,  12.     Under  five  years  of  age,  128. 

Missouri. — .A  despatch  from  Jefferson  City  states  that 
the  Governor  will  issue  a  proclamation  convening  the 
old  State  Convention  on  the  15th  of  Sixth  month  next, 
and  order  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  Mississippi. — It  is  reported  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  active  operations  against  Vicksburg  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  various  canals  which  had  been  dug 
or  commenced,  had  not  proved  of  much  value.  The 
troops  were  engaged  upon  a  new  canal  eight  miles  long, 
which  was  to  terminate  in  the  river  below  Warrenton. 
Admiral  Farragut  still  held  the  river  between  Vicks- 
burg and  Port  Hudson.  The  Yazoo  expedition  had  re- 
turned to  Helena,  Ark.,  after  an  absence  of  forty-three 
days. 

Tennessee. — Several  collisions  between  the  hostile 
forces  took  place  last  week.  A  body  of  rebel  cavalry 
under  Morgan  was  routed  at  Snow  Hill,  north  of  Smith- 
ville.  On  the  10th,  Gen.  Van  Dorn's  rebel  force  at- 
tacked Gen.  Granger  at  Franklin ;  the  rebels  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  300  men.  A  rebel  force 
of  1,200  men  captured  and  burned  the  steamers  Lovell 
and  Saxonia.  They  were  pursued,  and  the  property 
taken  from  the  steamers  recovered.  Various  minor 
affrays,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  life,  are 
reported. 

South  Carolina. — By  order  of  Gen.  Hunter,  the  United 
States  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Jacksonville 
and  Fernandina,  Florida.  On  the  Tth  inst.,  a  fleet  of 
nine  iron  clad  vessels  entered  Charleston  harbor,  and 
several  of  them  came  within  range  of  Fort  Sumter  and 
Moultrie.  The  Keokuk,  which  was  most  exposed  to  the 
fire  was  so  much  injured  that  she  sunk  on  Morris  Island. 
The  other  boats  escaped,  but  not  without  serious  dam- 
age. The  loss  of  life  appears  to  have  been  small.  The 
attack  seems  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
trial,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  rebel  defences 
are  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assailed  on  that  side. 
Their  batteries  and  forts  were  found  to  have  several 
hundred  guns,  including  some  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
and  no  vessel  can  pass  without  coming  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  them.  A  despatch  from  Gen.  Beau- 
regard states  that  on  the  8th  there  were  twenty-two 
United  Stales  war  vessels  oft'  the  bar.  The  blockading 
fleet  have  recently  made  a  number  of  v.aluable  captures 
of  vessels  attempting  to  enter  Charleston,  or  to  leave 
with  cargoes  of  cotton. 

North  Carolina. — The  late  intelligence  from  this  State 
has  not  been  favourable  to  the  Union  cause.  On  the 
30lh  uit.,  a  strong  force  of  rebels  under  Generals  Hill 
and  Pcttigrew  marched  suddenly  upon  Little  Washington 
and  surrounded  Gen.  Fosters  troops  stationed  there, 
cutting  oil'  all  possibility  of  retreat.  Atleinpts  to  send 
reinforcements  from  Newbern  were  defeated  by  the 
rebels,  of  whom  it  was  reported  there  were  about  20,000 
between  Newbern  and  Washington.  On  the  9th  inst.,  it 
was  expected  at  Newbern  that  Gen.  F^oster  would  be 
soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The 
number  of  United  States  troops  shut  up  in  Washington 
is  variously  stated  at  from  1,200  to  2,000.  An  attack 
npon  the  United  Stales  forces  at  Newbern  was  daily 
expected. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  5th.  Business 
at  New  Orleans  was  on  the  increase.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  .large  quantity  of  cotton  concealed  in  the 
country,  much  of  which  had  been  reported  to  the  rebel 
government  as  having  been  burned.  The  United  States 
gunboat  Diana,  with  about  100  United  States  troops  on 
board,  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Paltersonville. 

Southern  Items. — The  Jliehmond  Examiner  says  :  "  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  June  the  campaign  and  (he 
war  will  culminate.  If  we  come  out  of  thai  month  de- 
feated, the  North  will  be  forced  on  terrible  measures  to 
preserve  itself.  If  we  are  victorious,  the  war  will  be 
substantially  over  ;  as  the  Federal  troops  cannot  oper- 
ate in  the  South  after  that  time."  A  terrible  bread  riot 
occurred  recently  in  Richmond.  A  mob  of  about  three 
thousand  women  with  clnbs,  gnus  and  stones,  broke  open 
the  government  and  private  stores,  and  carried  olf  bread, 
clothing,  &c.  The  militia  were  ordered  out,  but  could 
not  suppress  the  not.  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  high 
officials  made  speeches  and  promised  the  rioters  relief. 


upon  which  they  dispersed.  The  main  sentiment  whii 
is  expressed  by  the  Richmond  papers,  is  an  exhortatii 
to  the  people  of  the  South  to  raise  food  instead  of  cotto 
Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
resolution  was  passed,  appealing  to  every  farmer  ' 
raise  provisions  beyond  the  usual  amount,  and  enjoinir 
frug.tlity  upon  the  people  in  the  use  of  food. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  eai 
at  5J  a  6  per  cent,  on  call.  Premium  for  American  gol 
57  a  58.  Gold  sold  at  one  time  during  the  week  as  lo 
as  46,  but  advanced  again  on  the  receipt  of  unfavouri 
ble  war  news  from  the  South.  United  States  six  pi 
cents,  1881,  105.  Seven  and  three-tenth  Treasui 
notes,  1 04j.  Specie  in  the  New  "i'ork  banks,  S35,406,14l 
Circulation,  $8,178,091.  Due  depositors,  $169,894,73 
Middling  uplands  cotton,  69  a  70.  Superfine  State  fioa 
$6.30  a  $6.55.  Ohio  shipping  brands,  $7.25  a  $7.4' 
Baltimore,  $7.25  a  $7.55.  Red  winter  Western  whea 
S1.70a$1.73.  White,  $1.86  a  $1.89.  Oats,  85  a  8' 
Mixed  Wffstern  corn,  91  a  93.  Yellow,  92 J  a  9- 
Philadelphia.— Sn^t^T&na  flour,  $6.00  a  $6.25.'  Extr; 
$6.50  a  $7.75.  Prime  red  wheat.  $1.65  a  $1.68.  Whit, 
$1.70  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.10.  Yellow  corn,  89.  Whit< 
92.  Oats,  83  a  84  per  32  pounds.  Barley,  $1.51 
Clover  seed,  $5.50  a  $5.62.  Timothy,  $2.25.  Flaxseec 
$3.50  a  $4.00.  Fat  cattle  sold  from  9  to  12.^.  Sbee] 
8J  to  9|  cents  gross.     Hogs,  $8.50  to  $9.00  net. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  D.  Stephens,  C,  $5,  to  No.  2' 
vol.  36. 

Erratum. — In  No.  27  of  the  current  volume,  paj, 
216,  for  "  Wm.  Darliggton,  Pa.,  $5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  36 
read  "  to  No.  27,  vol.  37." 

NOTICE 
'West  Grove  Boarding-School  for  Girls,  on  the  Phila 
delphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail  Road. 

Two  Sessions  annually,  opening  in  Fifth  and  Elevent 
month.    Address,        Thomas  Conard,  principal. 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Third  month,  1863. 

'WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  ' 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  0. 
the  11th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  ii 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  mai' 
early  application  to  Dubr£  Knight,  Superintendent,  (i 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St 
Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRAXKFOBO,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wortbiik' 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  \\ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clei; 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philt. 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICii 
A  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible  Associatio' 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committet] 
room,  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh  dayevei| 
ing,  the  18th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  ai, 
invited  to  attend.  John  Carter,  Secretary. 

Fourth  month,  1863.  ' 

ERRATUM.  I 

In  our  last  number,  the   commencement  of  the  12t| 

verse,  in  the  poem  entitled   Reconciled,   should   re»i| 

"  Oh  eyes,  with  weeping  faded  out,"  instead  of  "  0| 

yes,"  &c.  j 

NOTICE.  " 

Friends  who  make  their  home  within  the  limits  of  tt 
Southern    District,    whilst    in    the    city   attending  t|| 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  at  other  times,  in  the  servic 
Society,  can  have  their  horses  taken  care  of  atConv 
stables,  north  side  of  Prune  Street,  below  Sixth. 


of  tli 


Jon 


Died,  at  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  Third  month,  .- 
Collins,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  ws 
zealous  in  the  attendance  of  meeting,  and  was  able 
attend  the  last  Monthly  Meeting,  (a  distance  of  iwel' 
miles,)  previous  to  his  death,  of  Little  Egg  Harbor, 
which  he  was  a  member  and  elder.  His  illness  V 
short,  but  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  depart 
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^  For  "The  FrieuJ." 

Ilic  lato  King  Cotton. 
[Of  the  innumerable  material-s  of  tho  earth's 
•ist  which  man's  ingenuity  has  turned  to  account, 
'  his  own  comfort  or  aggrandizement,  there  are 
iir  great  staples  which  seem  to  hold  a  more 
pminent  place  than  any  others,  for  importance 
'i  universal  use.     They  are   wheat,  iron,  coal 

E  cotton.  All  of  these  seem  to  a  civilized  man 
rly  indispensable  at  the  present  day.  The 
|st  indeed,  if  we  comprise  certain  cereal  grains 
ieh  resemble  and  take  the  place  of  it,  is  as  near 
|ontial  to  human  life  as  anything  outside  of  the 
Mssary  conditions  of  all  animal  existence.  Iron, 
ihough  not  essential  to  life,  is  essential  to  civili- 
ioD,  but  whilst  it  may  possibly  find  substitutes 
emergencies,  nothing  can  be  found  to  take  its 
.00  for  general  use.  And  so  it  is  also  with  coal  ; 
utility  is  indeed  but  of  recent  recognition,  and 
jidry  materials,  wood,  peat,  oil  and  gas  for  ex- 
jple,  may  be  substituted  as  fuel,  and  some  of 
Im  are  to  a  great  extent  in  actual  use,  but  it  is 
brobablc  that  coal  can  be  supplanted  or  replaced 
any  of  them.  All  except  cotton  exist  or  may  be 
iduced  in  nearly  every  inhabited  quarter  of  the 
"th;  are  used  in  proportion  to  their  universality, 
11  in  proportion  to  their  general  use  are  consid- 
id  indispensable.  Cotton  therefore  appears  to  be 
I  least  so,  but  its  dominion  is  nevertheless  mighty 
ugh,  and  all  the  more  powerful  for  tho  many 
tacles  and  rivals  it  has  overcome.  Silk  is  too 
urious  and  impalpable,  linen  is  too  hard  and 
i,  and  wool  is  too  harsh  and  warm  to  supplant 
ton;  and  all  of  them  are  too  expensive,  for 
tly  as  cotton  fabrics  arc  now,  the  stimulated 
duction  of  the  raw  material  in  all  parts  of  the 
rid  where  it  can  be  grown,  will  perhaps  make  it 
cheap  as  ever  when  the  Southern  war  is  over. 
!  hackneyed  assertion  that  •'  cotton  is  king,"  is 
rcfore  in  its  wider  sense  as  true  as  ever.  Cot- 
will  not  be  dethroned.  But  the  saw  had  its 
jin  in  the  arrogance  of  the  slave  power,  and  was 
lly  meant  as  a  boast  that  the  cotton   States  of 

f erica  ruled  America,  and  this  brazen  assump- 
,  once  too  true,  is  at  last  exploded. 
![t  was  indeed  the  power  which  it  gave  through 
wealth  of  the  Gulf  State  planters,  and  tho 
iport  given  by  it  to  the  aristocratic  element  of 
■  South,  which  were  the  foundations  and  pillars 
j.he  present  gigantic  rebellion, — its  act  of  suicide. 
10  could  have  dreamed  tiiat  this  goutlc  eidcr- 
I^D  ol  the  vegetable  world,  so  pure,  and  soft,  and 


spotless,  was  generating  in  its  silent  bolls  such 
mines  of  sordid  wealth,  such  nerves  of  giant 
strength,  and  such  a  pestilence  of  iniquity  ! 

Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  power  now  is  only  throb- 
bing in  mighty  slumber,  and  not  expiring,  or  indi- 
cations are  false.  Nor  is  its  sleep  contemptible. 
Cotton  was  lately  worth  in  the  market  ninety  cents 
per  pound.  Indeed,  the  fever  ran  so  high  at  one 
time,  that  in  Memphis,  which  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  was  becoming  one  of  the  chief  shipping  points 
to  Northern  consumers,  it  was  sold  for  over  a  dol- 
lar tho  pound.  This  is  more  than  ten  times  tho 
cost  at  the  same  point  eight  years  ago,  and  even 
the  waste  of  our  mills  has  reached  a  market  value 
five  times  the  old  price  of  cotton,  tho  very  sweep- 
ings bringing -aa  much  per  pound  as  cotton  has 
been  sold  at  in  former  years.  Now  the  production 
of  the  year  preceding  tho  interruption  of  commerce 
was  e.stimated  at  4,500,000  bales  in  the  American 
States  alone.  Taking  these  at  the  fair  average 
of  450  pounds  to  the  bale,  we  have  a  crop  of 
2,025,000,000  pounds  of  this  precious  stapl 
worth  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  million  dollars,  fulcrum  enough  to  move 
the  monetary  world.  As  one  crop  has  been  grown 
since  the  war  began,  and  but  little  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  tho  blockading  fleet,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  there  is  this  amount  of  cotton  actually 
in  the  South  at  the  present  time. 

Tho  value  estimated  above  is,  however,  simply 
curious  and  fictitious,  inasmuch  as  the  enormous 
price  per  pound  is  caused  by  its  scarcity,  for  the 
very  reason  that  these  four  million  bales  lie  rotting 
in  tho  fields  and  gin-houses  of  the  South,  instead 
of  whitening  the  Gulf  Stream  with  sails.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  want  of  it  and  not  the  amount  of  it,  which 
is  now  a  power.  The  suffering  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire, of  lloucn,  Mulhausen  and  Lyons,  are  be- 
ginning to  make  aristocracies  tremble.  The  "  fam- 
ne  "  prices  of  what  used  to  be  the  only  cheap 
material  for  clothing  are  making  the  poor  shiver ; 
they  are  cutting  off  consumption  and  restricting 
commerce  ;  they  are  stopping  mills  and  stagnating 
activity  in  the  most  intelligent  districts  of  the  New 
World.  Not  only  so.  The  Hindoos  feel  it,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Australians;  away  off  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  tho  earth  the  feeling  runs  like  a 
nervous  thrill  of  pain.  There  are,  however,  re- 
sults more  deep  seated  and  lasting  than  the  more 
temporary  suffering  in  purse  and  person.  It  is 
probable  that  a  radical  revolution  may  take  place 
the  whole  production  of  cotton,  which  will 
ange  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  perhaps 
even  create  new  powers  and  civilizations  among 
heathen  nations.  Wherever  cotton  can  be  grown, 
hich  will  perhaps  include  most  Iqwland  districts 
with  good  soil  between  the  35th  parallels  of  lati- 
tude north  and  south,  the  Gulf  States  of  America 
being  near  the  northern  limit,  avarice  will  now 
tempt  the  planting  and  growth  of  cotton.  This 
district  comprises  a  great  part  of  Africa  and 
South  America,  Hindostan,  Arabia,  part  of  China, 
1  a  part  of  Australia,  toarether  with   the  great 


do  not  follow  the  parallels  of  latitude,  those  limits 
are  proportionately  variable,  sometimes  too  narrow, 
and  at  others  too  broad,  but  roundly  and  essen- 
tially they  may  bo  taken  to  represent  tho  cotton 
growing  bolt.  Physico-geographical  causes  render 
much  of  this  belt  unproductive,  as  the  groat  moun- 
tain chains  of  tho  Andes  and  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  vast  deserts  of  Sahara  and  Arabia.  But 
aside  from  these,  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre-eminent 
success  of  the  American  States  in  the  growth  of 
this  staple,  seems  to  have  been  tho  superior  intelli- 
gence of  its  land  owners.  From  it  resulted  tho 
wealth  employed  as  capital  in  the  culture,  and  tho 
facilities  for  clean  picking,  packing,  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  markets  of  the  world  iu  prime  con- 
dition, first  in  wagons  over  common  roads,  then  by 
rail  or  steamboat  to  the  great  seaports,  and  lastly 
in  ocean  bottoms  from  Now  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Charleston  and  Savannah  to  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States.  In  India,  whence  the  largest 
quantities  are  supplied  to  the  British  spindles, 
next  after  America,  the  difficulties  of  competition 
with  the  latter  country  in  these  respects  are  great. 
An  irregular  fall  of  rain,  with  want  of  artificial 
irrigation,  tho  prevalence  of  monsoons,  carriage  in 
bulk  on  scows,  where  tho  cotton  is  liable  to  injury 
from  wetting,  want  of  skilled  and  careful  labour 
and  good  machinery,  bad  roads  and  tedious  con- 
veyance over  these  in  bullock  carts,  in  the  absence 
of  railroads,  combine  against  the  perseverance  of 
British  capitalists.  Similar  difficulties  greet  their 
efforts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  these 
arc  added  those  of  poor  harbors  and  anchorage 
grounds,  as  at  Lagos,  the  port  of  one  of  these 
cotton  districts. 

There  is  a  choice  of  the  fibre  grown  in  different 
countries.  Numerous  measurements  have  indicated 
the  mean  length  of  tho  native  Indian  cotton  to  be 
89  inch,  of  the  New  Orleans  and  uplands,  1.02 
inch,  of  the  Brazilian,  1.17  inch,  of  tho  Egyptian, 
1.41  inch,  and  of  Sea  Island,  1.61  inch.  The 
New  Orleans  and  upland  varieties,  con-sidcring 
their  evenness  and  reliability,  are  perhaps  best 
adapted  to  the  markets  for  spinning  purposes,  and 
that  known  as  sea-islaud,  which  is  of  very  long 
taple,  resembling  the  finest  fleece,  for  laces,  and 
for  mixing  with  wools.  A  part  of  their  popularity 
perhaps  duo  to  their  abundance,  which  has  led 
to  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  their  use.  The 
buff  colored  Nankeen  cotton  of  China,  the  short 
and  uneven  Surats  of  India,  and  the  cottons  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  indeed  many  others  arc  known 
also  to  commerce,  and  the  last  two  named  arc 
coming  largely  into  tho  markets,  and  as  they  arc 
better  ginned  and  cleaned,  the  shortness  of  their 
itaple  is  regarded  as  less  and  less  of  an  objection. 
The  long  staples  of  Pernambuco  and  of  Egypt 
will  take  the  place  of  the  sea-island  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  doubtless  the  Central  American  and 
African,  as  they  come  to  be  raised  with  greater 
care,  and  many  others,  will  claim  their  just  place 
'  1  the  public  esteem.  The  infant  colony  of  Liberia, 
hich  at  first  was  an  exporter  chiefly  of  ivory, 
islands  of  the  Eastern  oceans,  and  smaller  islands  |  pecan  nuts,  palm  oil,  and  other  n.itural  producf»s, 
iu  both  hemispheres,  with  the  countries  bordering  has  recently  sent  ua  m.iguificcnt  coffee  ;  it  may  be 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.     As  the  isothermal  Hues  that  her  enterprise  will  give  America  cotton  also. 
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as  America  Las  exported  negroes  to  Africa.  In 
addition  to  all  of  these,  there  is  the  tree-cotton  of 
Brazil,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  made  to  grow 
successfully  in  40°  of  North  latitude,  or  even 
higher. 

It  would  seem  that  the  world  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  South  Carolina,  in  this  wealth  of  cottou 
resources.  But  already  two  years  of  civil  war  and 
interruption  of  the  export  from  America  have 
elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  or  slug- 
gishness of  mills,  cotton  is  still  so  scarce  as  to  com- 
mand six  times  its  ordinary  value.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  not  merely  by  the  incapacity  of 
other  countries  to  produce  and  export  it,  but  be- 
cause the  present  high  prices  are  extremely  uncer- 
tain, and  if  peace  were  to  reduce  them  to  their 
former  level,  it  would  be  impossible  for  some  of 
those  countries  to  compete  with  America.  This 
excludes  from  the  lists  those  lands,  where,  how- 
ever hospitable  the  climate  and  soil,  circumstances 
raise  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery  above 
others.  Another  class  of  countries  find  a  more 
profitable  and  uniform  return  from  other  staples, 
as  the  West  Indies  perhaps  from  sugar,  and  the 
Brazils  from  coffee.  And  thus  the  actual  number 
of  regions  to  which  the  friends  of  freedom  earnestly 
look  for  nature's  intervention  against  the. cotton 
kingdom,  is  reduced  to  only  occasional  spots  on 
the  great  cotton  belt.  But  the  present  privation 
operates  in  all  these  districts,  like  a  protective 
tariff  in  favor  of  manufactures,  to  stimulate  growth 
so  excessively  while  the  scarcity  lasts,  that  at  its 
termination,  they  may  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  all  the  machinery  which  will  place  them  in  fa- 
vorable competition  even  with  America.  Moreover 
it  will  lead  the  Manchester  prince-commoners,  pro- 
viding against  future  dilemmas  such  as  that  which 
has  recently  entrapped  them,  to  invite  civilization 
and  production  in  new  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
especially  in  Africa,  where  Dr.  Livingstone  has  de- 
picted tlie  luxuriance  and  facility  of  cotton  growth 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi  and  elsewhere  so 
temptingly. 

The  precise  result  of  these  circumstances  upon 
the  South  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  From  1790, 
when  tho  export  of  cotton  was  almost  literally 
nothing,  it  advanced  to  millions  of  bales  of  near 
half  a  thousand  pounds  each,  in  1860.  Its  decline 
may  be  oven  more  rapid.  The  mere  removal  of 
slavery,  however,  may  not  accomplish  this.  For 
the  presumption  is,  that  while  soil  and  climate  re- 
main the  same,  free  labor  will  prove  more  produc- 
tive than  slave.  But  should  the  insane  and  suicidal 
stubbornness  of  the  rebellion  continue,  not  only  will 
the  population  be  very  much  destroyed,  but  the 
important  capital  of  the  planters  will  be  gone, 
their  social  system  and  industry  will  be  in  a  state 
of  wreck  and  confusion,  their  public  improvements 
languishing  and  sufl'ering  decay,  and  at  tho  best, 
years  of  prosperity  will  not  repair  the  damage  to 
their  great  agricultural  interest.  So  that,  unless 
the  men  of  the  sturdy  North  step  in  with  their  en- 
terprise, and  infuse  life  and  energy  into  the  hot 
veins  of  the  South,   her  pre-eminence  may  have 


Diary  of  Sainacl  Scott. 

(Concluded  from  page  268.) 

"  Eighth  month  29th,  1788.  This  afternoon 
I  had  a  conference  with  a  Friend  concerning 
various  persons.  When  we  observe  any  degree 
of  malignity  in  those  with  whom  we  converse, 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  attend  the  movements 
of  our  own  spirits,  lest  something  of  tho  same 
nature  should  arise  in  ourselves:  hasty  replies 
gender  to  bondage,  and  prove  as  galling  wounds 
to  a  soul  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  own  de- 
merits. That  chanty  which  is  from  above  edi- 
fies, and  preserves  in  perfect  peace;  but  unless  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  is  a  wall  of  fire  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  we  are  as  easily  overcome 
with  the  evil  propensities  of  our  natures,  as  the 
reeds  are  shaken  with  the  wind." 

"  Tenth  month  4th,  1788.  Grievous  visions 
have  been  before  me,  of  a  final  separation  from 
the  beatific  vision  of  the  Lamb,  who  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne ;  but  let  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  deal  with  me  as  he  may  see  meet ;  I 
have  only  to  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth,  for  He 
is  righteous  altogether.  In  respect  to  my  fellow- 
men,  unrighteousness  hath  not  been  in  my  heart, 
nor  iniquity  in  my  hands;  I  have  sought  no  in- 
crease of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  but  have  been 
rather  desirous  that  many  might  be  partakers  of 
the  benefit :  bulky  and  ostentatious  donations  have 
been  declined,  rather  from  the  persuasion  of  hu- 
mility than  avarice ;  verily,  these  righteousnesses 
have  their  reward  ;  but  in  respect  to  a  final  ac- 
ceptation with  the  Supreme  Being,  they  ought  only 
to  be  esteemed  as  filthy  rags ;  our  dependence 
ought  only  to  be  on  'the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,'  and  interior  operations  of  the  Spirit 
that  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure." 

"  11th.  It  is  in  my  heart  to  leave  behind  me  a 
testimony  to  tho  truth.  In  my  youth,  when  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  walking  according  to 
the    course  of  this  world,  although  in  my  infancy 


cause  to  Him,  that  jadgeth  righteously.  Our  gr« 
Master,  and  only  perfect  Exemplar,  conversed  w;  I 
such  publicansand  sinners  as  the  self-exalted  Pha  ( 
sees  despised  ;  yea,  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  a ' 
shall  such  as  we  are  justify  ourselves,  and  desp  | 
others,  because  of  some  exterior  evils  from  whij 
we  may  suppose  ourselves  clear?  I  verily  belie; 
self-preference,  and  the  despising  of  others,  are  . 
detestable  as  more  open  immoralities,  in  the  si^j 
of  Him,  who  seeth  not  as  man;'  but  who  searokj 
the  heart,  and  in  his  own  time  will  make  inquij 
tion  for  secret  sins."  | 

"  31st.  I  set  out  once  more  for  my  residence  , 
Hartford,  with  some  aflSance  on  the  Shepherd  i 
Israel,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ;  but  whc, 
merciful  eye  guideth  'the  poor  of  the  flock,'  a;; 
shineth  on  the  seed  of  Jacob  from  between  t 
cherubim.  I  was  strengthened  on  my  journc; 
reached  home  in  a  degree  of  competent  strengti 
found  my  friends  and  assistants  in  health,  and  i[ 
ceived  fresh  instances  of  their  fidelity  and  attentic 
'  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  betj 
fits  '  and  mercies  multiplied  more  than  the  san  j 
May  I  be  enabled  with  due  resignation  to  recei! 
the  cup  he  may  be  pleased  to  hand  forth,  either  ] 
mercy  or  judgment ;  to 'give  unto  the  Lordt' 
glory  due  unto  his  name,'  and  to  worship  him  , 
the  beauty  of  holiness  :  I  am  not  worthy  of  t , 
least  of  his  mercies;  righteousness  belongs  to  hi:! 
but  to  me  there  only  belongs  blushing  and  conl, 
sion  of  face." 

"Eleventh  month  1st,  1788.  This  week  I  ha: 
been  in  a  state  of  distress  and  anxiety.  Sor, 
have  in  their  hearts  imagined  evil  things  agaii, 
me,  and  with  their  tongues  they  have  uttered  mi 
tajses :  Lord,  enable  me  from  my  heart  to  forgi 
them,  oven  as  I  would  be  forgiven  by  thee,  to  whC| 
I  am  indebted  in  more  than  ten  thousand  tin;| 
'  ten  thousand  talents;'  and  in  a  particular  ma 
ncr  an  individual,  by  whom  I  have  been  treat' 
with  great  ingratitude  and  contempt :  I  know  tb 
to  me,  as  a  son  of  fallen  Adam,  this  isimpossibl; 
but  all  things  are  possible  with  thee,  the  work 
and  the  power  is  thine ;  in  this  particuli 


departed  forever. 


G. 


The  Preference  rif  Accomplishments  to  Virtue. — 
One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
modes  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted  of 
one  universal  holiday,  and  that  the  only  contest 
was,  who  shall  be  best  enabled  to  excel  in  the 
fashionable  dress,  the  trifling  discourse,  and  the 
idle  pastime,  t  bat  were  to  be  celebrated  on  it.  The 
p;irent's  first  error  in  the  preference  of  accomplish- 
ments to  virtues,  leads  naturally  their  miseduoated 
girls  to  prefer  sentiment  to  principle,  and  to  make 
it  tho  guide  of  life. 


wor 
educated  in  an  esteem  of  those  precious  testimo 
nies  borne  by  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-labourers, 

to  plainness  of  dress  and  address,  I  contemned  {may  thy  own  works  praise  thee  in  time  and  et(, 
them  in   my  heart,   and   departed  from   them  injnity.     Amen."  '. 

practice.  When  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  my  j  "9th.  Some  things  in  my  conduct  are  n( 
lost  and  miserable  estate  without  a  Saviour,  I  em-  likely  to  be  exposed  to  those  who  are  already  pt 
braced  them  with  all  acceptation  in  their  strictest Ijudiced  against  me:  being  for  a  short  time  d 
forms,  and  have  not  since  deviated  from  them,  jmayed  at  the  unpleasiug  prospect,  these  wor 
either  in  sentiment  or  practice,  not  for  an  hour  :  I  were  with  power  brought  to  my  remembrance,  vi 
they  are  of  God,  and  will  be  established  in  the  but  '  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  be  not  afraid 
earth,  when  'the  crown  of  pride'  shall  be  cast  j  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  j 
down,  and  the  glory  of  all  flesh  abased.  Never- !  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  I  will  forewarn  j 
thelcss,  let  none,  who  by  the  influence  of  educa-jwhom  you  shall  fear:  fear  Him,  which,  after 
tion,  or  any  other  means,  invariably  adhere  to! hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell;  yea,. 
them,  glory  in,  or  value  themselves  upon  a  bare  say  unto  you,  fear  Him.'  We  ought  indeed  to  wa 
exterior  conformity  to  these  truths ;  while  the  inner  \  as  becomes  the  gospel,  and  to  '  show  out  of  a  go 
man  of  their  heart  is  full  of  pride,  self  preference,  i  conversation  our  works  with  meekness  of  wisdon: 
and  ravening  after  the  unrighteous  mammon."  ibut  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  their  prai 
"  13th.  This  morning,  that  gracious  aununcia-  or  their  censure,  is  lighter  than  chaff,  when  plae 
lion  of  Jehovah  was  illustrated  in  my  view,  viz:  I  in  the  balance  with  those  mercies,  forgivencsm, 
'  Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  upland  righteousnesses,  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.", 
their  voice,  the  villages  that  Keder  doth  inhabit.'  I  "  1.5th.  During  the  preceding  week,  I  hope 
I  attended  at  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Devonshire  times  some  victory  has  been  experienced;  butj 
House ;  I  was  thankful  for  the  I'avour  :  our  worthy  great  shortness  in  that  peace  and  perfection  whi. 
friend  G.  D.  and  others,  had  acceptable  testimo-  is  by  Christ  Jesus  has  also  attended." 

nies.     After  dinner,  by  the  provoking  conduct  of  »-» 

some,  who  would   have  been  by  men  esteemed  my '      It  is  often,  said  Fenilon,  our  men  imperfectio^ 


inferiors,  and  to  whom  1  had  behaved  with  a  p 
rental  tenderness  and  affection,  passion  prevailed ; 
and  I  suffered  for  my  sin.  Lord  !  who  can  bear 
the  uuldndness  and  ingratitude  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  '  None  but  those  who  .ire  armed  with 
the  same  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  '  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  and  when 
he  suffered,  be  threatened  not :'  but  committed  his 


u-ltich  ■makes  us  reprove  Hie  impcrjcctions  \ 
others; — a  sharp-sighted  self-love  of  our  o« 
which  cannot  pardon  the  self-love  of  others.  T. 
passions  of  other  men  scera  insupportable  to  b, 
wbo  is  governed  by  his  own.  Divine  charity  mal, 
great  allowance  for  the  we?knes5  of  olbors.  li^; 
with  them,  and  treats  them  with  geutlcue;  •  a 
coudcscensiou 
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1  j  From  Tlio  Triumpha  of  Invention  and  Discovory. 

!  The  Mannfactnre  of  Cotton. 

'  I  (Continued  from  pago  259.) 

j  The  idea  was  started  of  getting  Parliament  to 
(I  something  for  him  ;  but  he  was  too  independent 
isupplicate  government  officials  in  person.  Spen- 
(-  Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
V3  willing  to  befriend  him;  but  Crompton's  ill 
l:;k  was  at  his  heels.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1812, 
(ompton  was  talking  with  Peel  and  another  gen 
tman  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
\ien  Perceval  walked  up  to  them,  saying,  "  Yo 
aIU  be  glad  to  know  we  mean  to  propose  £20,000 
f  Crompton.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  satisfac 
t-y?"  Crompton  walked  away  out  of  delicacy 
tt  to  hear  the  answer.  An  instant  afterwards 
|i3re  was  a  great  shout,  and  a  rush  of  people  in 
Arm.  Perceval  lay  bathed  in  his  own  blood, 
kin  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  Bellingham. 
[ompton  had  lost  his  friend. 

jWhen  the  subject  of  a  grant  to  the  inventor  of 
in  spinning-mule  was  brought  up  in  the  House  a 
p  days  afterwards  by  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord 
Erby,)  only  £5,000  wasproposed.  No  one  thought 
(■increasing  it.  "Let's  give  the  man  a  £100 
iiear,"  said  an  honourable  member;  "it's  as 
ich  as  he  can  drink."  So  the  vote  was  agreed 
!(  though  at  that  very  time  the  duty  accruing  to 
i  revenue  from  the  cotton  wool  imported  to 
ijin  upon  the  mule  was  £300,000  a-yoar, 
rlre  than  a  £1,000  a  working  day.  The  impulse 
ilioh  this  invention  gave  to  the  cotton  manufac 
les  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  commercial  pros- 
ility  to  which  it  led,  enabled  the  country  to  bear 
ji  heavy  drain  of  the  war  taxes ;  and  it  has  been 
tl,  with  no  little  truth,  that  Crompton  contributed 
Jmuch  as  Wellington  to  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
ti.     As  soon   as    it   became   known,  the  mule- 

fidle  took  the  lead  in  cotton-spinuing  machines. 
1811,  above  4,600,000  mule  spindles,  made  by 
i pattern,  were  in  use.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
dated  that  there  are  upwards  of  30,000,000 
iise  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  increase  i 
if.bc  rate  of  above  1,000,000  a-year.  In  France 
tre  were  in  1850   about  3,000,000  spindles  on 

Impton's  principle  ;  and  one  firm  of  mule  makers 
bbert,  Piatt,  and  Company,  of  Oldham,)  make 
ites  at  the  rate  of  500,000  spindles  a-year. 
'i  immense  impetus  given  to  trade,  money,  civi- 
Stion,  and  comfort  by  this  invention  is  almost 
(ilculable. 

i?he  grant  of  £5,000  was  soon  swallowed  up  in 
K  payment  of  his  debts,  and  in  meeting  the  losses 
(his  business.  "  Nothing  more  was  ever  done 
I  him.  The  king,  who  was  fond  of  patronizing 
fit,  took  no  notice  of  him  ;  his  eldest  son  was 
imised  a  commission,  which  he  did  not  get ; 
I  some  time  after,  when  struggling  through  life 
ionly  £100  a-year,  the  post  of  sub-inspector  of 
j  factories  in  Bolton  became  vacant ;  though  he 

ilied  for  the  office,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
lified,  he  was  passed  over  in  favour  of  the 
(oral  son  of  one  of  the  ex-secretaries  of  state — 
nan  who  did  not  know  a  mule  from  a  spinning- 
ij." 

]rompton  spent  his  last  days  in  poverty  and  pri- 
ion,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in  18li7. 
n  the  summer  of  1784  a  number  of  gentlemen 

t)  chatting,  after  dinner,  in  a  country  house  at 
lock  in  Derbyshire.  Some  extensive  cotton- 
jls  had  recently  been  set  up  in  the  neighbour- 
d,  and  the  conversation  turned  upou  the  won- 
ful  inventions  which  had  been  introduced  for 
ming  cotton.  There  were  one  or  two  gentle- 
1  present  connected  with  the  "  manufacturing 
rest,"  who  were  very  bitter  against  Arkwright|l 
his  schemes. 


"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  one  of  the  grumblers 
"but  what  will  all  this  rapid  production  of  yarn 
lead  to  ?  Putting  aside  the  ruin  of  the  poor  sp 
Dcrs,  who  will  be  starved  because  they  haven't 
many  arms  as  these  terrible  machines,  you'll  find_ 
that  it  will  end  in  a  great  deal  more  yarn  bei 
spun  than  can  be  woven  into  cloth,  and  in  large 
quantities  of  yarn  being  exported  to  the  Continent, 
where  it  will  Ijc  worked  up  by  foreign  weavers,  to 
the  injury  of  our  home  manufacture.  That  will 
be  the  short  and  the  long  of  it,  mark  my  words." 
"  Well,  but,  sir,"  remarked  a  grave,  portly, 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  clerical  appearance, 
after  a  few  minutes  reflection,  "  when  you  talk  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  weaving  keeping  up  with 
the  spinning,  you  forget  that  machinery  may  yet 
b.c  applied  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 
Why  may  there  not  be  a  loom  contrived  for  work- 
ing up  yarn  as  fast  as  the  spindle  produces  it. 
That  long-headed  fellow  Arkwright  must  just  set 
about  inventing  a  weaving  machine." 

Stuff  and  nonsense,"  returned  the  "practical 
,"  pettishly,  as  though  it  were  hardly  worth 
while  noticing  the  remarks  of  such  a  dreamer. 
"  You  might  as  well  bid  Arkwright  grow  the  cloth 
ready  made.  Weaving  by  machinery  is  utterly 
impossible.  You  must  remember  how  much  more 
complex  a  process  it  is  than  spinning,  and  what  a 
variety  of  movements  it  involves.  Weaving  by 
machinery  is  a  mere  idle  vision,  my  dear  sir,  and 
shows  you  know  nothing  about  the  operation." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  weaving,"  replied  the  clergyman;  "but 
surely  it  can't  be  a  more  complex  matter  than 
moving  the  pieces  in  a  game  of  chess.  Now, 
there's  an  automaton  figure  now  exhibiting  in 
London,  which  handles  the  chess  men,  and  places 
them  on  the  proper  squares  of  the  board,  and 
makes  the  most  intricate  moves,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  were  alive.  If  that  can  be  done,  I  don't 
see  why  weaving  should  bafSo  a  clever  machinist. 
A  few  years  ago  wo  should  have  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  doing  what  Arkwright  has  done;  and 
I'm  certain  that  before  many  years  arc  over,  we 
shall  have  '  weaving  Johnnies,' as  well  as 'spin- 
ning Jennies.' " 

Dr.  Cartwright,  for  that  was  the  clergyman's 
name,  confidently  as  he  foretold  that  machine- 
weaving  would  be  devised  before  long,  little  dreamt 
at  that  moment  that  he  was  himself  to  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction.  A  quiet, 
country  clergyman,  of  literary  tastes,  a  scholar, 
and  poetaster,  he  had  spent  his  life  hitherto  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  writing  articles 
and  verses,  and  had  never  given  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  mechanics,  theoretical  or  practical.  He 
had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  loom  at  work,  and 
had  not  the  remotest  -notion  of  the  principle  or 
of  its  construction.  But  the  chance  conver- 
sation at  the  Matlock  dinner  table  suddenly  roused 
his  interest  in  the  subject.  He  walked  home  medi- 
tating on  what  sort  of  a  process  weaving  must  be; 
brooded  over  the  subject  for  days  and  weeks, — 
often  observed  by  his  family  striding  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  throwing  his 
arms  from  side  to  side  like  a  weaver  jerking  the 
buttles, — and  at  last  succeeded  in  evolving,  as  the 
Germans  would  say,  from  "  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness,"  the  idea  of  a  power-loom.  With 
the  help  of  a  smith  and  a  carpenter,  ho  set  about 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  experimental  ma- 
chines, and  at  length,  after  five  or  six  months'  ap- 
plication, turned  out  a  rude,  clumsy  piece  of  work, 
which  was  the  basis  of  his  invention. 

'  The  warp,"   he  says,  "  was  laid  perpendieu- 

ly,  the  reed  iell  with  the  force  of  at  least  half  a 

hundred  weight,  and  the  springs  which  threw  the 


shuttle,  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Con- 
greve  rocket.  In  short,  it  required  the  strength  of 
two  powerful  men  to  work  the  machine  at  a  slow 
rate,  and  only  for  a  short  time.  This  being  done, 
I  then  condescended  to  sec  how  other  people  wove; 
and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment  when  I  com- 
pared their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine. 
Availing  myself  of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made  a 
loom  in  its  general  principles  nearly  as  tliey  are 
now  made.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1787  that 
I  completed  my  invention." 

Having  given  himself  to  the  contrivance  of  a 
loom  that  should  be  able  to  keep  pace  in  tho 
working  up  of  the  yaru  with  the  jenny  which  pro- 
duced it,  solely  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  he 
felt  bound,  now  that  he  had  devised  the  machine, 
to  prove  its  utility,  and  bring  it  into  use.  To  have 
stopped  with  tho  work  of  invention,  would,  ho  con- 
ceived, have  been  to  leave  the  work  half  undone; 
and,  therefore,  at  no  slight  sacrifice  of  personal  in- 
clination, and  to  the  rupture  of  all  old  tics,  associ- 
ations, and  ways  of  life,  he  quitted  the  ease  and 
seclusion  of  his  parsonage,  abandoned  the  pursuits 
which  had  formerly  been  his  delight,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  his  invention.  He  set 
up  weaving  and  spinning  factories  at  Doncaster, 
and,  bent  on  the  welfare  of  his  race,  began  tho 
weary,  painful  struggle  that  was  to  be  his  ruin, 
and  to  end  only  with  his  life.  "I  have  tho  worst 
mechanical  conception  any  man  can  have,"  wrote 
his  friend  Crabbe,  "  but  you  have  my  best  wishes. 
May  you  weave  webs  of  gold."  Alas!  the  good 
man  wove  for  himself  rather  a  web  of  dismal 
sackcloth,  sore  and  grievous  to  his  peace,  like  the 
harsh  shirts  of  hair  old  devotees  used  to  vex  their 
flesh  with  for  their  sins.  The  golden  webs  were  for 
other  folks  wear, — for  those  who  toiled  not  with 
their  brain  as  he  had  done,  but  who  reaped  what 
they  bad  not  sown. 

He  had  invented  a  machine  that  was  to  promote 
industry,  and  save  the  English  weavers  from  being 
driven  from  the  field,  as  was  beginning  to  be  tho 
case,  by  foreign  weavers ;  and  masters  and  men 
were  up  in  arms  against  him  as  soon  as  his  design 
was  known.  His  goods  wore  maliciously  damaged, 
— his  workmen  were  spirited  away  from  him, — his 
patent  right  was  infringed.  Calumny  and  hatred 
dogged  his  steps.  After  a  succession  of  disasters, 
his  prospects  assumed  a  brighter  aspect,  when  a 
large  Manchester  firm  contracted  for  tiie  use  of 
four  hundred  looms.  A  few  days  after  they  were 
at  work,  the  mill  that  had  been  built  to  receive 
them  stood  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 

Still,  he  would  not  give  up  till  all  his  resources 
were  exhausted, — and  surely  and  not  slowly  that 
event  drew  nigh.     The  fortune  of  £30,000  with 
which  he  started  in  the  enterprise  melted  rapidly 
away  ;  and  at  length  the  day  came  when,  with  an 
empty  purse,  a  frame  shattered  with  anxiety  and 
toil,  but  with  a  brave,  stout  heart  still  beating  in 
his  breast,  Cartwright  turned  his   back  upon  his 
mills,  and  went  ofi'  to  London  to  gain  a  living  by 
his  pen.     As  he  turned  from  the  scene  of  his  mis 
fortunes,  ho  exclaimed  : — 
"  With  firm,  unshaken  mind,  that  wreck  I  sec, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  mun  should  he  reversed  for  mo."   ■ 
(To  bo  continued.) 


The  more  cheerfiilly  and  faithfully  we  give  our- 
selves to  God,  to  be  smitten  in  any  and  all  of  our 

dols,  whenever  and  wherever  he  chooses,  the 
shorter  will  be  tho  work.     God  makes  us  to  suffer 

10  longer  than  he  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us. 

True  love  to  God  is  never  fruitless :  wherever 
i  dwells  it  brings  forth  most  excellent  fruit. — 
Plain  Fat/is." 
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For  "Tbo  FrioDd." 

My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  Third  month,  14th,  "For  the  Children." 
My  heart  responded  to  the  evidence  of  christian  feel- 
ing and  exercise  pervading;  the  same,  and  the  more 
as  I  recognized  in  the  little  one  mentioned  therein, 
my  own  sweet  cherub,  now  with  the  angels.  Yes, 
that  dear  child's  influeneo  is  still  felt  for  good  in 
the  family  circle  she  left  behind  ;  and  if  by  refer- 
ing  to  it  that  influence  is  extended,  it  is  well;  let  it 
be  added  to  the  many  instances  of  Divine  mercy, 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  Saviour  when  His  own  good 
time  has  come.  But  I  feared  from  the  tenor  of  the 
article  that  the  impression  would  bo  made,  (though 
not  intended  by  the  writer,)  that  it  is  never  needful 
or  proper  to  kneel  in  prayer :  the  more  so,  ; 
tliink  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  amongst 
Friends,  to  disparage  and  even  speak  lightly  of 
such  form,  and  to  assume  that  our  early  Friend: 
were  led  entirely  out  of  it ;  an  assumption  I  con 
ceive  to  be  unwarranted. 

Robert  Barclay  says  expressly,  "  we  believe  in 
praying  with  bowed  knees  and  uncovered  heads;'" 
and  Thomas  Chalkley  speaks  of  being  engaged  in 
prayer  at  a  meeting,  when  he  found  on  ending,  the 
governor  and  his  daughter  on  their  knees ;  "  a  po- 
sition," he  adds,  "  in  which  too  few  are  found  in 
these  degenerate  days,"  or  to  that  effect.  While 
we  should  feel  ourselves  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  watching  unto  prayer  ;  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  earnestly  engaged  therein, 
we  will  often  find  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  draw 
aside,  and  in  prostration  of  body,  as  well  as  soul, 
to  pour  out  our  petitions  to  God.  Not  only  "  The 
desire  of  our  soul  is  to  Thy  name,  and  to  the 
membrance  of  Thee  ;''  but,  "  Come,  let  us  worship 
and  bow  down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  ou 
Maker." 

Surely  none  can  live  nearer  to  God  than  did  the 
Holy  Jesus.  Yet  he  kneeled  down.  He  fell  upon 
the  ground  and  prayed.  And  the  repeated 
stances  given  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  disciples 
kneeling,  show  that  it  was  not  an  empty  form  :  we 
should  not  set  too  lightly  by  their  example. 

Certainly,  to  kneel  and  utter  words  without  be- 
ing influenced  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
worse  than  vain  ;  but  is  there  no  danger  of  our 
mistaking  a  vague  desire,  for  prayer ;  and  think 
wc  are  praying,  when  only  indulging  in  a  pious 
reverie.  Does  not  the  experienced  christian  find 
that  sometimes  he  can  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  the  other?  We 
must  pray  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also."  Not  wishing  to  extend  this  article, 
I  will  close  with  the  concluding  stanza  of  Mont- 
gomery's delightful  hymn  : 

"  0  Thoa  by  whom  wc  come  to  UoJ, 
The  life,  the  truth,  the  way  ; 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hath  trod  : 
Oh  teach  us  how  to  pray."  L.  B. 

Fourth  month,  1863. 


Afflictions,  in  some  of  the  various  forms  of  sic! 
ness,  bereavement,  losses  and  disappointments,  are 
the  common  lot  of  all.  The  children  of  God,  so 
far  from  being  exempted  from  the  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  humanity,  share  them  oft  times  in  unusual 
measure,  both  in  number  and  severity,  "  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chastenoth,  and  scourgeth  every 
sou  whom  he  receiveth."  But  believers,  when 
woes  cluster,  do  not  make  haste  to  run  to  broken 
cisterns  for  relief.  The  world  has  no  power  to  cure 
the  anguish  inflicted  by  Jehovah's  hand.  This  his 
believing  people  know,  and  knowing  this,  when  suf- 
fering under  the  chastisement  of  his  rod,  they  in- 
stinctively fly  to  him.   Without  being  driven  abroad, 


agitated  and  distracted,  like  them  who  have  no 
refuge,  no  hiding  place  to  enter,  their  course  is 
direct  to  him.  The  ungodly,  when  calamities  be- 
fall them,  yield  to  their  violence,  either  with  an 
appearance  of  broken-hearteduess,  or  of  stern  re- 
sistance ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  conscience  or  regard 
to  character  will  permit,  hasten  away  to  mingle  in 
the  scenes  of  their  accustomed  pursuits,  and  to  lose 
among  the  gay,  the  worldly,  and  the  thoughtless, 
the  solemn  impressions  which  the  hand  of  God's 
afilictive  providence  may  have  made.  But  they 
who  are  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith,  find 
amidst  the  outward  frowns  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
light  and  joy  and  peace  from  his  presence  filling 
their  souls.  While,  in  the  posture  of  still,  quiet, 
submissive,  and  uncomplaining  suffering,  they  bear 
the  rod,  and  see  Him  who  hath  appointed  it,  they 
feel  that  every  stroke  imparts  a  healing  efiicacy  with 
the  wounds  it  inflicts — that  for  every  earthly  tie  it 
severs,  it  forms  a  new  one  between  the  soul  and 
heaven,  which  nothing  can  sunder,  but  which  eter- 
nity shall  strengthen. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

What  is  llalatiaP 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
movements  of  those  fearful  diseases  which  have 
occasionally  swept  as  epidemics  over  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  country,  it  is  usual  to  attribute  them  to 
the  existence  of  a  material  though  invisible  poison 
in  the  atmosphere,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
malaria  or  miasm.  What  constitutes  a  miasm 
however,  what  the  nature  of  its  subtle  poison,  what 
its  origin,  and  by  what  agencies  its  direful  activity 
is  aroused,  and  directed  in  its  course  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  across  oceans,  arc  among 
the  most  impenetrable  of  nature's  arcana;  and  al- 
though enforcing  themselves  at  times,  in  a  terrible 
manner  upon  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  still  remain 
in  deep  obscurity. 

The  general  term  malaria  or  miasm,  is  given  not 
only  to  the  marshy  emanations  which  occur  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  along  our  rivers,  and  in  low  coun- 
tries, and  to  which  is  ascribed  our  common  inter- 
mittents,  but  also  to  that  deadly  atmosphere  which 
haunts  a  yellow  fever  district,  accompanies  the 
cholera  in  its  rapid  march, or  lurks  amid  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  the  plague.  It  is  applied  also  to  the 
unhealthy  effluvia  arising  from  individuals  sick  of 
these  and  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  ship-fever, 
measles,  and  scarlatina,  by  means  of  which,  it  is 
held  by  some,  a  pre-disposition  to  them  may  like- 
wise be  communicated  to  persons  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. 

But  since  to  the  same  poison  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  diseases  of  so  various  a  character,  and 
so  difl'erent  a  habitat ;  it  seems  necessary  to  as- 
sume, at  the  outset,  in  an  inquiry  into  their  charac- 
ter, a  specific  poison  for  each ;  or  at  least  a  variety 
of  these  active  agents;  differing  individually, 
though  agreeing  as  a  class  in  their  invisibility  and 
energy  of  action,  and,  as  wo  may  perhaps  find,  in 
certain  phenomena  attending  their  occurrence : 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  grouping  of  these  dis- 
eases, thus,  by  one  strong  feature  of  resemblance, 
allows  the  presumption  that  the  concurrent  circum- 
stances ascertained   to  be  essential  to  the   origin 


and   development  of   one   of   their  number. 


may 


the  discussion  of  all  the  facts  which  they  seek 
reconcile,  serve  as  clustering  points  around  whiij 
other  observations  may  gather,  and  as  standani 
by  which  their  value  may  be  estimated.  Tli 
present  essay  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  soni 
of  the  points  upon  which  one  of  these  theories  t 
based, — the  one  that  is  at  least  among  the  mo' 
probable  of  all — and  to  review  some  of  the  fac , 
confirming  it,  which  since  its  first  promulgatio 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  gradual 
accumulated  in  other  and  independent  fields 
research. 

This  hypothesis,  recognizing  the  presence  of  i 
invisible  atmospheric  poison,  as  the  proxima  i 
cause  of  malarious  disease,  differs  from  othe 
which  have  been  advanced,  by  regarding  it  as  dii 
to  the  presence  of  living  vital  germs  of  vegetab  I 
structure,  germs — which  though  of  microscopic  siz  i 
are  (in  their  proper  habitat)  infinite  in  numbe; 
and  like  the  invisible  spores  of  some  of  the  knowi 
cryptogamous  plants,  endowed  with  a  prodigiousl) 
rapid  power  of  development  when  placed  in  coi 
ditions  suitable  to  their  growth.  These  germs  heir  j 
held  to  be  capable  of  effecting  a  lodgment  in  tli 
human  system,  of  growing  there,  and  fructifyii' 
there,  and  of  producing  disease  and  death.  \ 

These  then  are  the  main  features  of  the  theori 
which  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  in  h| 
Essay  upon  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malar  | 
ous  Fevers,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  pni 
pose  and  advocate.    '  ; 

That  the  atmosphere  contains  germs  of  organ 
ized  structures,  capable  of  producing  fermentatio; 
in  certain  liquids,  appears  to  have  been  satisfactc. 
rily  shown  by  Pasteur,  whose  interesting  experi 
ments  lead  us  to  infer  that  these  germs  are  almoi. 
everywhere  present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  pai. 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thickly  inhabitei 
places.  These  germs,  however,  being  those  of  h 
fusoria,  and  not  of  liingi,  are  alluded  to  here  onl 
as  instances  of  excessively  minute  organized  pai 
tides  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  incapable  of  d(; 
tection  by  the  best  microscopes,  yet  abounding  i 
certain  localities,  and  playing  an  important  part  i- 
the  processes  of  nature. 

The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  air  La. 
also  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  other  experiment  i 
and  its  comparative  amount  in  different  places  hsi 
even  been  estimated.  Thus  by  passing  impure  ai 
through  distilled  water,  Dr.  'Thomson  invariabl ' 
found  fungi  to  appear  in  the  water,  and  in  a  shoi 
time,  by  their  rapid  growth  to  pervade  the  whol 
of  it,  so  as  to  become  perceptible  to  the  unassiste) 
eye.  By  passing  air  through  sulphuric  acid  th. 
presence  of  organic  matter  was  also  rendered  evi( 
dent  by  the  brown  colour  given  to  the  acid  by  il, 
charring.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  by  means  of  a  solution  ci 
permanganate  of  potassa,  a  substance  very  readil  > 
decomposed  by  minute  quantities  of  organic  mat 
ter,  found  that  more  or  less  of  it  was  almost  uni 
versally  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Making  ali 
lowance  for  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  ani| 
other  gasses  similarly  affecting  the  re-agent  emplojl 
ed,  he  concluded  that  if  the  organic  matter  of  the  ai. 
in  the  open  country,  near  Manchester,  Fag.,  shoul'! 
be  represented  by  the  number  13,  that  of  the  aii 
in  the  city  itself  would  be  about  53,  that  near  tb 
Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  by  43 ; 


reasonably  be  concerned  in  that  of  the  others.  I  the  German  Ocean,  60  miles  from  land,  by  3.3 
As  has  been  observed,  tho  amount  of  positive  and  upon  Lake  Lucerne,  by  but  1.4,  and  that  i 
knowledge  possessed  on  these  subjects  is  very  small ;  [different  air  breathed  by  people  in  the  same  coun 
in  the  place'of  which,  however,  different  theories  Itry,  a  substance  existed,  the  amount  of  which  i 
have  been  proposed,  constructed  o^t  of  the  frag-  lone  case  was  twenty-two  times  greater  than  in  at 
mentary  observations  which  have  accumulated  dur-  other. 

ing  many  displays  of  theirfearful  effects — and  from  I  Again,  it  has  also  been  observed  that  tho  side 
a  consideration  of  what  is  known  of  their  general  jof  a  bell  glass  inverted  over  decomposing  aniau 
history  and  mode  of  action — theones  which,  by  matter,  in  a  moist   condition,   become  dampeiK' 
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kcr  a  few  days  with  watery  particles,  in  which 
n  be  discerned  by  the  microscope,  the  filaments 
fungi — the  germs  of  which  must  have  existed 
eviously  in  the  air,  waiting  only  for  the  condi- 
ms  necessary  to  their  development,  or  have  been 
irived  directly  from  the  decomposing  substance. 
Dr.  Smith  further  found  that  when  air  had  been 
't  for  a  length  of  time  in  contact  with  such  mat- 
r  it  became  capable  of  decomposing  a  corres- 
indingly  large  quantity  of  the  permanganate  of 
itassa.  Boussingault  has  also  detected  by  the 
1  of  sulphuric  acid,  organic  matter  in  the  air  of 
irshes.  The  size  of  the  spores  of  some  of  the 
rger  species  of  fungi,  do  not  seem  to  bo  much 
are  palpable,  nor  their  diffusion  less  universal, 
jeir  dust-like  character  and  the  peculiar  manner 
their  development  permit  them  to  be  wafted  to 
e  greatest  distances,  into  the  most  intricate  cavi- 
18,  and  even  to  penetrate  solid  structures.  Though 
eir  more  congenial  haunts,  are  dark  and  damp 
aces,  amid  decaying  vegetation,  and  in  a  heavy 
mosphere,  yet  they  find  a  footing  also  in  other 
id  in  most  opposite  situations.  One  species  has 
en  found  growing  upon  a  leaden  cistern,  others 
solutions  of  copperas,  of  sulphate  of  copper  (the 
3Ctrotyper's  liquid),  and  of  arsenic.  Some  have 
■ined  entrance  to  the  pulp  of  the  tomato,  to  the 
Tnel  of  hazel-nuts,  even  to  the  inside  of  an  egg, 
d,  with  very  destructive  effect,  to  the  substance 
the  potato.  They  have  been  found  on  window 
,nes,  on  the  lenses  of  mircroscopes,  on  smooth 
jtallic  surfaces — and  on  iron,  but  a  few  hours 
ter  it  had  been  red  hot.  Nor  are  they  confined 
mineral  and  to  vegetable  substances.  Certain 
iimal  surfaces  furnish  them  a  home.  A  species  of 
tsp,  native  to  West  Indies,  is  attacked  by  a 
.rasitic 'fungus,  which  growing  at  its  expense, 
lally  becomes  too  heavy  for  its  lessened  strength 
td  causes  its  death.  Fungi  are  found  flourishing 
ton  the  surgical  bandages  of  amputated  limbs. 
i  A  disease  called  muscardine,  affecting  silk-worms, 
^s  been  traced  to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  a 
irasitio  plant ;  the  spores  of  which  growing  upon 
icaying  moss,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
k-worm,  were  found  to  adhere  to  its  surface; 
ladually  to  penetrate  to  the  tissue  beneath  the 
!in,  and  drawing  nourishment  from  its  body,  to 
row  out  its  slender  filaments  to  the  surface,  which 
whitened  with  its  sporules.  These  being  wafted 
•  other  worms  in  a  cocoonery,  proved  to  them  the 
ieeda"  of  contagious  disease. 
[Frogs  are  subject  to  the  growth  of  a  similar 
gelation,  spreading  with  great  rapidity,  which 
'easions  their  death.  It  has  been  noticed,  that 
lose  frogs  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by 
long  captivity,  when  brought  into  proximity 
th  others  thus  affected,  succumbed  almost  im- 
idiately  to  this  disease. 

The  apparently  universal  distribution  of  these 
uns  is  closely  connected  with  their  extreme  light- 
jss,  and  though  thus  capricious  in  their  places  of 
pwth,  ouo  or  more  members  of  this  extensive 
pily  can  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
irth's  surface.  They  have  been  detected  at  an 
titude  of  18,000  feet  on  the  Himalayas,  and  at 
e  depth  of  1500  feet  in  an  English  coal  mine, 
pme  species,  as  the  vine  mildew,  follows  its  sup- 
[rter  from  one  country  to  another,  even  across  the 
lean,  while  others  appear  to  reside  permanently 
i  one  locality.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  it 
iay  bo  remarked  in  passing,  that  while  European 
ecies  of  the  vice  are  affected  by  mildew — not 
)ily  over  that  continent,  but  even  when  introduced 
j:re,  it  has  never  been  found  on  American  species, 
jen  when  cultivated  in  Europe      Alargenumbei 

I  species  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
me  even,  as  the  common  murshroom,  ia  a  cos 


politan,  while  a  few  species  occur  only  in  small 
districts,  far  separated  from  each  other,  one  of 
hich,  a  curious  specimen,  has  been  found  only  in 
Java,  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  New  Zealand,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  rapid  growth  of  fungi  is  proverbial,  yet  in 
many  cases  they  may  exist  for  years,  merely  as 
spawn,  and  appear  in  fruit  only  as  circumstances 
arise  which  arc  favorable  to  its  germination,  and 
this  spawn  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vegetable 
tissue  of  the  plant  on  which  it  may  grow,  is  very 
difficult,  in  souio  of  its  modifications,  to  be  detected 
therefrom.  Besides  the  prodigious  number  of 
spores  which  some  of  this  family — as  the  ordinary 
puff  ball — produce,  they  maybe  propagated  by  the 
spawn  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yeast  plant,  minute 
fragments  of  which  may  reproduce  the  fungus  for 
centuries  without  having  any  fruit.  And  the 
vitality  of  spawn  is  so  great,  that  wheu  it  has  be- 
come established  in  a  suitable  habitat,  as  for 
instance  in  a  growing  plant — it  will  continue  to 
grow  for  a  time,  even  if  the  plant  should  die  or  be 
cut  down  by  the  cold,  from  the  portion  remaining 
in  the  perennial  root. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  growth 
of  fungi,  is  the  rapid  decay  which  they  occasion. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  plants  would 
gSDW  only  on  unhealthy  and  diseased  parts  of 
animals  or  vegetables — that  they  would  not  attack 
healthy  surfaces.  But  the  opposite  opinion  seems 
now  established,  viz :  that  the  growth  of  fungi 
often  precedes  and  produces  putrefaction  and  decay. 
The  speed  with  which  decomposition  of  this  kind 
sometimes  takes  place,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
dry  rot  of  timber,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  potato 
mould,  whose  spawn  attacking  the  tissue  of  the 
plant  in  all  its  parts,  in  the  tubers,  the  stems,  and 
the  leaves,  induces  rapid, — sometimes  inconceiva- 
ble rapid  decay. 

The  poisonous  character  of  the  fungi  as  a  class 
arc  well  known.  With  very  few  exceptions  they 
are  all  dreaded  as  unsuitable  in  themselves  as  food, 
and  rendering  that  so  on  which  they  grow.  The 
instinctive  disliko  to  mouldy  smells,  and  mouldy 
provisions,  conduces  no  doubt  to  the  perservation 
of  health.  In  Dr.  Berkeley's  work  on  the  British 
Fungi,  he  states  that  "  Dr.  Badham  once  suffered 
violently  from  simply  tasting  some  of  the  spores  of 
the  milky  Agarics  which  he  had  collected  ;  and 
a  fatal  accident  was  nearly  happening  to  one 
of  his  friends  from  eating  accidentally  a  small 
piece  of  some  fly  Agarics  which  had  been  sent 
him  with  a  view  of  making  a  decoction  to  poison 
flies."  In  those  districts  where  rye  is  extensively 
used,  a  fatal  gangrene  has  been  produced  by  the 
ergot,  which  in  some  seasons,  affects  this  cereal, 

tTo  be  continued  J 


Selected  for  "  Tlic 
WHO  IS  MY  BRUTIIEIl. 
Must  I  my  brother  keep, 

And  share  liis  pains  and  toil, 
And  weep  with  tliose  that  weep, 

And  smile  with  tliose  that  smile ; 
And  act  to  each  a  brother's  part, 
And  feel  his  Borrows  in  my  heart. 

Must  I  his  burden  bear. 

As  though  it  were  my  own, 

And  do  as  I  \yould  care 
Should  to  mysblf  be  done, 

And  faithful  to  his  interest  prove, 

And  as  myself  my  neighbor  love? 

Must  I  reprove  his  sin. 

Must  I  partake  hie  grief. 
And  kindly  enter  in 

And  minister  relief — 
The  naked  clothe,  the  hungry  feed, 
And  love  him  not  in  word,  but  deed 


Then,  Jesus,  at  thy  feet, 

A  studijnt  let  me  be, 
And  learn,  as  it  is  meet, 

My  duty,  Lord  of  thee  ; 
For  thou  did'st  come  on  mercy's  plan, 
Aud  all  thy  life  was  love  to  man. 

Oh  I  make  me  as  thou  art, 
Thy  Spirit,  Lord  bestow — 

The  kind  and  gentle  heart 
That  feels  another's  woe. 

That  thus  I  may  be  like  ray  Head, 

And  in  my  Saviour's  footsteps  tread. 


Selected  for  "  Tlio  Friend.' 
A  CONTRAST. 
Thy  lovo  thou  sentest  oft  to  mo, 

And  still  as  oft  1  thrust  it  back ; 
Thy  messengers  I  could  not  see 

In  those  who  everything  did  lack— 
The  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  black. 

Prido  held  his  hand  before  mine  eyes, 
The  world  with  flattery  stuffed  mine  ears; 

I  looked  to  see  a  monarch's  guise. 

Nor  dreamed  thy  lovo  would  knock  for  years, 
Poor,  naked,  fettered,  full  of  tears. 

Yet  when  I  sent  my  love  to  thee. 
Thou  with  a  smile  did'st  take  it  in. 

And  entertain'dst  it  royally. 

Though  grimed  with  earth,  with  hunger  thin. 
And  leprous  with  the  taint  of  sin. 

Now  every  day  thy  love  I  meet, 
As  o'er  the  earth  it  wanders  wide, 

With  weary  step,  and  bleeding  feet, 
Still  knocking  at  the  heart  of  pride, 
And  otfering  grace,  though  still  denied. 


7he  Cultivation  of  Flax. — The  high  price  of 
cotton,  and  the  consequent  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  all  cotton  fabrics,  has  had  the  effect  of 
causing  numerous  experiments  to  bo  made  with 
such  materials  as  would  be  likely  to  answer  as  a 
substitute.  We  learn  that  in  all  the  adjoining 
counties  a  large  surface  of  soil  will  be  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  flax.  Many  farmers  in  the  German 
townships  of  Bucks  county  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  raising  flax  in  small  quantities  for  several  years 
past,  and  they  are  now  taking  it  to  the  city  mar- 
kets, where  it  is  readily  sold  at  high  prices.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  seed  in  that  county,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  during  the  ensuing 
spring.  At  present  rates,  a  crop  of  flax  is  as  good 
an  investment  as  our  farmers  can  make.  The 
United  States  Senate,  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Agricultural  Department,  provided  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  experiments  in  preparing  hemp  and  flax 
as  substitutes  for  cotton.  Invention  has  already 
reached  a  point  where  it  seems  to  be  on  the  very 
verge  of  complete  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
flax  on  cotton  machinery.  Our  most  skilful  man- 
ufacturers and  machinists  are  very  sanguine  in 
their  belief  that  the  result  will  be  accomplished, 
and  those  who  have  given  the  most  attention  to  the 
subject  are  the  men  who  are  the  most  sanguine. 
But  the  requisite  investigation  aud  experiments 
need  to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  which  requires 
considerable  outlay.  If  the  problem  shall  be  solved, 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  materials  that  arc  novr 
absolutely  thrown  away  shall  be  used  upon  the 
spindles  that  arc  now  spinning  cotton  that  costs  a 
dollar  a  pound,  what  a  blessing  it  will  bo  to  the 
West,  to  the  East,  and  to  the  whole  world  ! — Phil- 
addpkia  Press. 

Electricity  and  Growth. — Mr.  James  Bruce 
has  succeeded  in  determining  the  influence  of 
electricity  in  promoting  the  growth  of  seeds,  roots, 
&c.,  which  have  been  made  to  germinate  in  less 
than  ten  hours,  by  placing  them  in  a  zinc  cup 
fitting  into  a  tin  cup,  and  placed  in  a  basin  holding 
the  acid  bath. 
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BIOGBAFDICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  163.) 

"  First-day,  6th  of  Ninth  month.  This  [day  was 
held,]  their  general  meeting,  which  was  large.  Most 
of  those  in  attendance  were  of  other  societies.  Aunt 
was  much  favoured  therein,  and  stood  for  nearly 
an  hour-and-a-half,  although  she  was  so  weak  and 
poorly  before  going  to  the  meeting'she  could  scarcely 
sit  up.  We  have  had  many  rainy  days,  and  being 
forced  to  ride,  has  aflfected  her  much.  Second 
day,  the  seventh,  was  a  little  drippi?ig^  but  for  fear 
of  worse,  we  went  to  Scarborough,  22  miles,  having 
Robert  Milnor  for  a  guide.  He  was  a  kind  Friend, 
and  we  were  kindly  received  by  John  Herbason 
and  his  wife,  who  is  a  sister  to  llobert  Prind.  He 
is  public,  and  she  is  a  mother  [in  the  Truth.]  On 
the  eighth,  the  weather  became  fine,  and  our  tra- 
vellers spent  the  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
and  Jemima  Henderson. 

"  There  were  some  young  Friends  there,  to  whom 
Sarah  finding  her  mind  drawn  in  love,  she  had  a 
religious  sitting  with  them,  wherein  she  had  good 
service.  On  4th  day  the  ninth,  there  wore  about 
thirty  persons  present  at  their  week-day  meeting, 
with  whom  Sarah  was  much  favoured,  both  in  tes- 
timony and  supplication.  Their  friend,  Hannah 
Heart,  and  her  father,  were  at  the  meeting,  having 
come  through  the  rain  from  their  own  dwelling  to  be 
with  them,  and  as  they  told  them  "it  was  a  testi- 
mony of  love."  They  all  dined  and  spent  the  after- 
noon together,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Kebecca 
Taylor.  Fifth  day  was  rainy,  and  the  Friends  hav- 
ing both  heavy  colds,  remained  at  their  lodgings.* 

"  On  Sixth  day,  eleventh,  attended  their  week-day 
meeting  which  was  small,  and  for  a  while  heavy 
and  silent.  It  became  solidly  quiet  towards  the 
last,  and  Aunt  was  sweetly  engaged  in  prayer. 
Seventh-day,  afternoon,  went  to  J.  Taylor's,  with 
our  friend  llobinson  at  her  invitation.  There  Aunt 
was  unexpectedly  called  into  service  and  fitted  with 
suitable  matter  for  the  family.  First-day,  13th, 
[Aunt]  had  a  poor  night,  and  rose  late.  She  was 
poorly,  and  in  doubt  whether  to  go  to  meeting 
or  not.  However,  we  went,  and  therein  she  was 
more  favoured  than  usual.  Though  much  spent, 
she  went  again  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  other 
societies  were  at  both  meetings,  to  whom  Friends 
thought  [the  meetings]  were  satisfactory.  After 
meeting  we  stepton  to  see  a  half  Friend,  Elizabeth 

.     We  drank  her  tea,  and  gave  her  some  good 

advice.  We  returned  to  our  lodgings,  and  there  I 
heard  the  sorrowful  account  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  worthy  friend,  William  Hunt,  of  the  small 
pox,  and  that  he  had  been  buried  on  the  11th 
instant.  This  filled  our  hearts  with  sorrow,  which 
we  concealed  as  well  as  we  could  from  Aunt,  until 

*  During  the  afternoon  their  landlady  reliUed  this  in- 
cident as  having  occurred  among  her  own  relatives.  An 
only  daughter  in  a  family  became  attached  to  a  young 
man,  but  their  marriage  was  opposed  by  her  fathsr,  for 
no  other  reason,  it  appeared,  but  thepoveriy  of  th»  suitor. 
Finding  that  his  daughter  still  retained  her  attachment, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  father  horsewhipped  her.  This  bar- 
barous treatment  from  a  parent  so  affected  the  young 
woman's  mind,  that  her  health  broke  down  and  she  soon 
died.  When  it  became  evident  that  her  end  was  near,  the 
young  man,  was,  at  her  request,  sent  for  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  take  a  final  parting.  Her  dead  body 
was  laid  out  near  an  open  window,  when,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  witnesses,  a  pigeon  entered  and  perched 
upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse.  It  was  driven  away,  but 
still  returned,  and  when  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin 
It  perched  upon  it.  It  accompanied  the  funeral  proces- 
sion to  the  grave,  over  which  it  lluttered  as  the  coffin 
w«s  lowered  into  it.  The  young  man  kept  it  whilst  be 
lived,  which  was  but  a  short  time. 


the  next  morning.  Many  Friends  coming  in,  we 
sat  in  solemn  silence,  which  Aunt  broke  in  a  pow- 1 
erful  manner.  If  she  had  known  of  the  death  of  [ 
this  worthy  Friend,  she  could  not  have  spoken  morel 
pathetically  to  the  mournful  company  than  she* 
did.  She  showed  so  comfortably  the  way  to  be' 
admitted  to  those,  whom  we  loved,  and  who  were 
happily  gone  before  us.  It  was  a  uniting,  salutary 
sitting,  wherein  we  shed  many  tears  together,  with-j 
out  her  suspecting  a  part  at  least  of  the  cause.  She! 
had  a  better  night.  We  rose  in  the  morning,  and  | 
after  acquainting  her  [with  William's  decease,]  we 
once  more  mingled  our  tears. 

"  Being  clear  of  Scarborough,  we  left  it,  our  kind 
friend  John  Robeson,  going  with  us  to  Bridlington, 
19  miles.  There  was  some  rain  and  the  roads 
were  heavy.  We  got  to  the  house  of  Robert  Langley 
before  night.  He  and  his  wife,  a  good  ancient 
couple,  received  us  kindly.  At  Bridlington  we 
found  the  meeting  house  was  being  repaired,  and 
that  the  Friends,  being  but  three  small  families, 
ciiiefly  resided  out  of  town.  Our  kind  guide  con- 
cluded as  the  two  elders  could  not  attend  a  meeting, 
it  was  best  to  have  none,  so  took  leave  of  us  and 
returned  to  his  home.  After  he  was  gone,  three 
women  Friends  came  to  see  us,  with  whom  we  had 
a  seasonable  time.  Aunt  being  favoured,  and  leav- 
ing a  seal  of  her  gift  amongst  them.     On  Third. 

day,  the  loth,  the  good  old  Friend  got  Jonah 

to  conduct  us  to  Hornsey,  16  miles,  where  we  met 
with  a  kind,  honest-hearted  Friend,  Robert  Lam- 
bert, a  weaver,  who  gave  us  a  dinner,  with  such  a 
hearty  welcome,  as  rendered  his  humble  dwelling 
very  agreeable.  He  went  with  us  to  Owstricfa, 
14  miles,  where  he  offered  to  give  notice  of  a  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  Fourth-day.  We  attended  it, 
and,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  height  of  harvest, 
and  a  fine  day  to  get  their  corn  in, — we  had  a  full 
house.     It  proved  a  favoured  time. 

"  Aunt  finding  a  liberty  to  take  the  week-day 
meeting  at  Hull  or  Bast  End,  in  consideration  of 
the  dripping  harvest,  she  left  the  country  meeting. 
About  three  o'clock,  John  Dickason,  nephew  to 
William,  who  came  from  Beverly  to  see  us,  and  our 
friend  Stors,  went  with  us  to  Hull,  15  miles.  Hull 
is  a  large  sea  port  town.  On  fitth-day,  the  17th, 
we  went  to  meeting.  There  are  but  few  mem- 
bers, and  but  one  public,  Thomas  Parkinson. 
There  were  several  neighbours  came  in,  and  though 
it  was  but  a  poor  time  at  first,  yet  it  ended  well. 
William  Proud,  brother  to  our  Philadelphia  Robert, 
and  his  wife,  are  pretty  Friends.  At  their  house 
we  lodged  and  dined.  In  the  afternoon  most  of 
the  young  Friends  came  to  see  us,  and  others  with 
them,  with  whom  Aunt  had  a  satisfactory  .sitting. 

"On  Sixth-day,  the  18th,  leaving  our  horses  to 
rest,  we  hired  a  post-chaise,  and  went  to  IJoverly, 
to  see  John  Dickason.  We  .stayed  there  until 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  for  clear  air.  William 
Proud,  wife  and  cousin  were  with  us,  and  took  us 
to  Joseph  Dickason's,  who  saw  us  back  to  Hull  that 
evening.  On  First-day,  20th,  we  went  to  meet- 
ing, which  was  well  filled  with  the  better  class  of 
strangers  of  many  sorts,  all  solidly  quiet,  though 
a  longer  time  of  silence  than  common.  At  length 
Aunt  arose,  suitably  qualified.  The  people  were 
satisfied,  and  Friends  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
favoured  meeting.  Our  kind  Friends  gave  us  an 
early  dinner,  and  went  with  us  to  Beverly,  where 
a  meeting  had  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  four 
o'clock.  The  meeting  was  large,  a  mixed  com- 
pany,— few  Friends,  and  none  public  amongst  them 
but  the  one  who  went  with  us  from  Hull.  Through 
Divine  favour,  all  was  well.  The  service  lay  on 
Aunt,  who  laboured,  until  nearly  ready  to  faint. 
The  town  is  not  as  large  as  Hull,  yet  is  no  small 
one,  and  very  clean  and  neat. 


"Second-day,  21st,  set  off  for  York,  our  kit 
friend,  J.  Dickason,  went  with  us  as  far  as  Marke  : 
Weighton,  10  miles,  where  we  dined.     He  then  le  . 
us,  the  other   Friends  seeing  us  safely  to    Yor! 
where  William  [Tuke]  and  his  kind  wife  received 
like  parents.  On  Third-day  our  friend,  John  Steven 
Robert  Proud,  and  Mary  Moore  came,  whom  w 
were  glad  to  see.    In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  tb 
select  meating,  which  was  satisfactory.    Ann  Merc 
Bell  appeared,  and  others.    Fourth-day,  23d,  wee 
to  meeting  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  whio 
John  Woolman  and  others  had  service ;  it  was  heli 
for  worship.     In  the  afternoon  was  held  one  fo 
business,  in  which  the  queries  were  gone  througli 
in  a  heavy,  deathly  manner.    Aunt  stood  up,  ani 
after  a  silent  pause,  in  a  lively  manner  expressei 
that  which  raised  life  amongst  us.    We  parted  witl 
more  satisfaction  than  we  expected,  which  man; 
rejoiced  at.    Fifth-day,  24th,  I  staid  at  home,  frop 
the  meeting  for  business.     Women  friends  cam(' 
homo  rejoicing,  that  Aunt  was  set  at  liberty  therein 
to  her  comfort,  and  John  Woolman  likewise,  wlu 
visited  their  meeting.    In  the  afternoon,  at  a  meet  j 
ing  for  worship  which  was  large,  and  Aunt  waij 
much  favoured.     This  set  her  at  liberty,  and  shii 
concluded  to  leave  the  city.    York  is  a  large  city  ; 
in  its  regular  streets  and  buildings  it  exceeds  Hijl; 
although  Hull  is  a  good  town.    The  steeple  housesl 
exceed  any  in  England,  we  are  told,  though  I  saw! 
them  not."  1 


Position  in  Sleeping. — It  is  better  to  go  !<■ 
sleep  on  the  right  side,  for  then  the  stomach  is  verj' 
much  in  the  position  of  a  bottle  turned  upsid< 
down,  and  the  contents  of  it  are  aided  in  passing 
out  by  gravitation.  If  one  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
left  side,  the  operation  of  emptying  the  stomach  o 
its  contents  is  more  like  drawing  water  from  8 
well.  After  going  to  sleep,  let  the  body  take  its 
own  position.  If  you  sleep  on  your  back,  especiallj 
soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  weight  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  that  of  the  food,  resting  on  the 
great  vein  of  the  body,  near  the  back  bone,  com- 
presses it,  and  arrests  the  flow  of  the  blood  more 
or  le.ss.  If  the  arrest  is  partial,  the  sleeper  is  dis- 
turbed, and  there  are  unpleasant  dreams.  If  tht 
meal  has  been  recent  and  hearty,  the  arrest  is  more 
decided ;  and  the  various  sensations,  such  as  fall- 
ing over  a  precipice,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  beast 
or  other  impending  danger,  and  the  desperate 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  arouses  us,  and  sends  on  tb( 
stagnating  blood ;  and  we  wake  in  a  fright,  oi 
trembling,  or  perspiration,  or  feeling  exhaustion 
according  to  the  degree  of  stagnation,  and  th( 
length  and  strength  of  the  efforts  made  to  escape 
the  danger.  But,  when  we  are  not  able  to  csoapo 
the  danger — when  we  do  fall  over  the  precipice — 
when  the  tumbling  building  crushes  us — what 
then  ?  That  is  death  !  That  is  the  death  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  said,  when  found  lifeless  in  the  morn- 
ing— "  That  they  were  as  well  as  they  ever  wcro 
the  day  before;"  and  often  it  is  added,  "  and  ate 
heartier  than  common  !"  This  last,  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  death  to  those  who  have  gone  to  bed  to 
wake  no  more,  we  give  merely  as  a  private  opinion. 
The  possibility  of  its  truth  is  enough  to  deter  any 
rational  man  from  a  late  and  hearty  meal.  This 
wo  do  know,  with  certainty,  that  waking  up  in  the 
night  with  painful  diarrhosa,  or  cholera,  or  bilious 
cholic,  ending  in  death  in  a  very  short  time,  is 
properly  traceable  to  a  late  large  meal.  The  truly 
wise  will  take  the  safe  side.  For  persons  who  eat 
three  times  a  day,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  make 
the  last  meal  of  cold  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup 
of  warm  drink.  No  one  can  starve  on  it ;  while  a 
perseverance  in  the  habit  soon  begets  a  vigorous  ap- 
petite for  breakfast,  so  promisingof  a  day  of  comfort. 
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AlBANACS, 

SOME   FACTS    IN   THEIR   mSTORY. 

The  possession  of  some  means  of  readily  reckon- 
Dg  the  progress  and  changes  of  the  seasons,  has 
Iways,  even  among  savage  tribes,  been  a  necessity 
f  the  human  race.  It  is  probable  that  in  primi- 
ive  times  these  duties  were  performed  by  the 
iricsts  of  the  tribes,  who  kept  account  of  the  suc- 
ession  of  days  and  nights,  observed  the  motions  of 
he  heavenly  bodies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people 
he  approach  of  the  seasons  and  of  days  for  feasts 
nd  religious  observances.  It  is  recorded  that  such 
»crc  the  customs  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  and 
iorae.  From  this  we  have  our  words  Calend  and 
alcnder,  which  are  derived  from  the  Greek  word, 
ignifying  to  call  or  proclaim.  It  did  not  require 
\  very  high  degree  of  ingenuity  to  devise  con- 
[ivanccs  by  which  these  accounts  could  bo  made 
tlf-kecping.  The  oldest  known  example  of  an 
imanae  is  a  Eoman  one,  which  is  now  preserved 
1  the  Museo  Bourbonico,  at  Naples.  It  is  a  square 
[ock  of  marble,  each  side  of  which  is  divided  into 
iiree  columns,  corresponding  to  the  three  months 
r  cue  of  the  quarters  of  the  year.  In  these  col- 
jnns  were  separately  given  the  astronomical  in- 
■irmatiou  that  was  required,  a  calendar  of  the 
rincipal  agricultural  operations  of  the  month,  and 
(table  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious  ob- 
trvances  of  the  month. 

The  common  people  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
iobably  of  more  ancient  times,  kept  their  accounts 

the  days  by  means  of  notched  sticks  of  wood, 
tme  of  which  were  very  skilfully  devised.  These 
fire  called  clog  or  log  almanacs,  and  remained  in 
je  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  in- 
pductiou  of  the  Christian  religion  produced  but 
tie  change  in  the  astronomical  part  of  the  Roman 
Uendar.  But  the  institution  of  movable  feast-days 
jndcred  it  necessary  to  have  elements  for  calcu- 
iting  the   time  of  their  occurrence,  to  which  wo 

176  the  introduction  of  the  golden  number,  Dom- 
.ca!  letter,  and  other  devices  of  the  kind.  Calen- 
trs,  thus  composed  are  found  in  many  of  the 
igious  service-books  of  the  middle  ages,  and  such 
iscialities  form  prominent  features  of  the  alma- 

Ics  of  the  present  day.  We  owe  to  the  Arabs 
B  name  Almanac,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
ibalastio  terms  and  figures  of  astrological  lore, 
yich  were  so  long  popular  with  makers  and  read- 
[l>  of  these  works,  and  which  have  not  yet  gone 
i|tirely  out  of  use. 

iThe  almanacs  in  use  among  the  higer  classes  in 

is  middle  ages  were  written,  generally  in   Latin, 

8  sheets  of  vellum,  and  folded  into  the  form  of  a 

^all  square   book,   from  which   they   are   called 

Ided  almanacs.     Many  of  those  which  have  been 

leserved  are  very  beautifully  written.     They  were 

lj)stly  perpetual  almanacs,  or  at  least  intended  to 

ve  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.     They 

tained,  in   addition  to  the  usual  astronomical 

ormation  and  the  calendar  of  the  saints'  and  holy 

astrological  prognostications  on  all  kinds  of 

Iters,  and   a  mass    of   general    information   on 

iculture,  medicine,  domestic  economy,  and,  at  a 

|er  period,   a  compilation   of  religious  and   mis- 

laneous    reading.     The    folding    almanacs  con- 

ued  in  use  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

;n  they  give  way  to  more  pretentious  works,  in 

k-forni.      One   of   the   oldest,  of  these  was   the 

ep/terd's  Calendar,  which  was  first  published  in 

ance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

translated  into  English  as  early  as  1480.     It 

first  printed  in  the  year  1497,  and  formed  a 

■ge   volume — sometimes   in   folio,   sometimes  in 

;avo — and  contained  all  the  variety  of  matter  ol 

;old  almanacs,  and  much  more.    Information  was 

'en  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  medicine,  surgical 


operations,  etc.,  for  each  season,  tho  signs  or 
planets  under  which  it  was  good  to  travel,  tho 
quality,  fortune,  and  destiny  of  persons  born  under 
particular  signs  and  conjunctions,  and  such  other 
matter  as  was  demanded  by  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
tho  ago.  This  work  continued  to  be  published  as 
late  as  1604. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
almanacs  for  the  current  year  only  began  to  come 
into  use,  and  it  soon  became  customary  to  introduce 
into  them  prognostications  of  political  and  other 
events.  At  first  the  Ibrbodings  thus  published 
were  little  heeded  by  their  readers,  who  regarded 
them  more  as  matters  of  amusement  than  otherwise. 
Tho  rapid  growth  of  political  parties,  and  the 
strength  of  their  antagonisms  arid  excitements, 
rapidly  con.spired  to  give  these  predictions  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  public  mind,  and  they 
became,  at  length,  powerful  and  active  political 
agents.  Almanac-makers  of  each  of  the  parties 
sprang  up,  who  of  course  predicted  nothing  but  suc- 
cess for  their  own  parties,  until  it  was  found  to  be 
failing,  when  they  would  turn  and  begin  to  predict 
for  the  gaining  party.  An  occasional  successful 
hit  was  sufficient,  in  those  times  of  passion,  to  re- 
pair all  the  damage  which  had  ensued  from  false 
prophesies,  to  the  reputations  of  the  seers.  To  these 
were  soon  added  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
which  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  our 
Almanacs,  and  which  still  continue  to  hit  the 
truth  as  often  as  any  guess-work. 

These  soothsayings  afforded  numerous  opportu- 
nities for  ridicule,  and  wits  wore  not  wanting  to 
avail  themselves  of  them.  The  most  noted  of  the 
burlesques  upon  such  prophetic  utterances  was 
Poor  tCobiti's  Almanac,  which  first  appeared  in 
1663.  It  contained  a  large  quantity  of  appropri- 
ate useful  matter,  and  was  enlivened  by  the  most 
ridiculous  burlesques  of  the  useless  matter  of  prdi- 
uary  almanacs. 

One  of  the  prognostications  tells  us  that  "  Jupi- 
ter, being  lord  of  the  ascendant,  foretells  plenty  of 
mackerel  in  May;  and  Venus,  in  the  fiery  trigon, 
denotes  a  dry  summer,  if  wo  have  no  rain, 
fingering  of  money  amongst  all  sorts  of  people  all 
Generally  there  shall  be  a  great  inclination  for 
tho  year  long."  Sound  advice  is  given  to  the 
poor  in  the  following:  1667,  March  :  " 'Tis  very 
dangerous  for  poor  people  to  feed  altogether  upon 
partridge,  pheasant,  and  quail,  for  fear  of  getting 
a  surfeit ;  bread  and  cheese,  or  red  herring,  will 
be  more  proper  for  the  season."  The  weather  pre- 
dictions were  so  contrived  as  to  bo  always  fulfilled, 
whatever  might  be  the  weather.  This  work  con- 
tinued to  be  published  till  near  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  best 
comic  almanacs. 

It  would  bo  an  endless  task  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  almanacs  of  the  present  day, 
so  numerous  and  so  various  are  they.  Every 
nation  has  its  national  almanacs,  every  Church  and 
association  publishes  its  annual  volume,  every  in- 
terest of  society  has  its  advocate  speaking  through 
the  calendar.  There  aro  almanacs  adapted  to 
every  capacity  and  taste.  Among  the  thousands 
that  are  published  from  year  to  year,  a  large 
majority,  are  frivolous  and  ephemeral  works,  which 
are  destined,  when  their  brief  day  is  over,  to  be 
consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap.  What  lew  of  them 
survive  will  no  doubt,  in  some  future  day,  be 
cherished  along  with  the  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets of  these  times  as  curious  pictures  of  the 
varying  phases  of  popular  life.  But  there  are 
others, swollen  with  valuable  statistical  information, 
now  received  in  all  part.s  of  the  earth  as  standards 
on  the  matters  of  which  they  treat,  which  aro  des- 
tined to  survive,  honorably  treasured  in  libraries 


as  among  tho  most  valuable  of  contemporary  his- 
torical and  scientific  documents. — Metlwdist. 


For  '•  Tlio  Friend." 

Rofiew  of  the  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Third  month, 
1863. 
The  amount  of  clear  and  cloudy  weather  during 
the  past  month  has  been  about  equal,  llained  a 
light  shower  on  the  1st,  p.  m.,  and  another  on  the- 
17th,  A.  M. ;  the  latter  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  No  snow,  except  about  an  inch  on 
the  morning  of  tho  8th,  which  soon  disappeared. 
A  storm  of  rain  and  sleet  occurred  on  tho  day 
and  night  of  the  19th,  with  a  strong  east  wind, 
which  raised  the  streams,  and  rendered  the  roads 
which  had  been  good  for  a  week  past,  quito 
muddy.  The  20th  was  drizzly,  and  the  weather 
continued  cloudy  till  the  25ih,  when  it  cleared  off 
and  remained  so,  with  more  or  less  wind  every  day 
to  tho  close.  Yet  the  term  very  windy  would 
hardly  apply  to  more  than  three  or  four  days  iu 
the  month,  and  it  is  deemed  rather  a  mild  and 
calm  one,  compared  with  the  same  lime  in  former 
seasons.  The  roads  are  now  dry,  aud  the  farmers 
are  seeding,  notwithstanding  several  inches  of  frost 
yet  remain  iu  places  a  piece  below  thj  surface. 
The  barometer  stood  highest  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  29.22  ;  and  lowest  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  28.64.  Highest  temperature,  60°,  and  low- 
est, 12°.  Mean  temperature  for  the  month,  33°. 
A.  F. 
Springdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa, 

Fourtli  month  1st,  18G3. 
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The  Niger  Expedition. — Two  years  ago  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  from  this  country  to  explore 
the  river  Niger  for  commercial  purposes.  The  ar- 
rival^of  the  steamer  Sunbeam  at  (jucenstown,  on  a 
recent  day,  brings  intelligence  that  the  expedi- 
tion, of  which  the  Sunbeaui  formed  a  part,  pro- 
ceeded up  tho  river  000  miles,  and  found  the  coun- 
try towards  the  interior  becoming  more  and  more 
fertile  while  the  natives  were  observed  to  be  much 
more  civilized  than  tho,se  nearer  the  coast.  This 
latter  strange  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  inland  natives  and  the  Arabs. 
The  reports  of  the  trade  in  palm  oil,  by  the  Sun- 
beam, are  unfavourable. — Late pajyer . 


Ocean  Explored. — It  i^^  stated  that  a  Norwegian 
naturalist  has  recently  obtained  living  animals  from 
the  depths  in  tho  ocean,  near  Spitzbergcn,  of  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Qold, — Thero  aro  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  gold  was  the  first  metal  with  which  man  be- 
came acquainted.  Its  peculiar  properties  render 
it  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  by  a 
primitive  people.  Gold  is  the  only  taetal  which  is 
found  in  a  metallic  state,  such  as  we  see  it  used  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  process  of  ex- 
tracting all  other  metals  from  their  matrix  or  ore 
is  so  tedious  and  difficult,  that  without  gold  it  is 
probable  our  forefathers  would  have  had  no  metals 
at  all  to  use.  We  who  live  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history,  can  well  believe  how  little  advance- 
ment could  be  made  in  civilization  without  a  metal 
of  some  kind.  Now  those  qualities  which  we  re- 
cognize as  metallic  in  the  highest  degree  are  pos- 
sessed by  gold ;  and  it  is  thus  we  see,  even  in  this 
single  instance,  a  proof  of  the  Creator's  wisdom, 
the  adaptation  of  a  moans  to  an  end.  Gold,  the 
most  easily  worked  of  all  metals,  the  most  imperish- 
able, the  most  brilliant  and  attractive,  was  the 
first  that  was  given  to  man.  No  other  metal  could 
have  served  the  purpose  so  well  as  the  one  wo  find 
him  first  possessed  of.  No  wonder  gold  is  typified 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  purest  metal ;  no  wonder 
that  it  was  chosen  as  the  means  (in  the  shape  of 
coin)  of  representing  the  products  of  labour,  that 
man  should  select  what  age  after  age  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  fitting  thing  for  this  purpose.  As 
an  assurance  to  us  that  the  supply  of  gold  shall  be 
adequate  to  our  wants,  this  metal  has  been  found 
in  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  human  family.  It 
is  diflfused  over  the  whole  earth,  and  has  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  man  to  visit  regions  previously  un- 
cultivated. The  wilds  of  Australia  and  California 
have  thus  been  peopled  in  our  day  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Spaniards  peopled  South  America  years 
ago. — Septimus  Pksse. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1863. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  in  session  as 
our  paper  goes  to  press.  It  commenced  on  Sec- 
ond day,  and  has  progressed  with  its  business 
in  much  harmony.  Wo  shall  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  account  of  its  proceedings  in  our  next 
number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoitEioN. — News  from  England  to  the  5th  Inst.  The 
London  Times  in  its  editorial  on  Americnu  (ifFairs  says  it 
sees  something  to  hope  for  from  the  inauguration  of 
Union  Leagues  in  the  North,  and  the  increasing  demand 
among  the  Republicans  for  the  restoration  of  iho  Union 
at  any  price.  The  Times  also  says  that  the  sympathy  of 
Europe  has  been  withhold  from  the  North,  simply  be- 
cause they  pereiived  that  the  whole  Southern  people 
were  in  earnest  iiLiuul  their  indejicuduuce,  while  it  was 
not  apparent  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  Northern 
people  were  in  earnest  about  emancipation.  The  British 
niau-of-war  Orpheus  was  wrecked  olf  New  Zealand,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  oflicers  and  men  were  drowned. 
Only  seventy  of  the  crew  wore  saved.  The  action  of 
Com.  Wiliics  in  capturing  the  British  ship  rotcrhotf,  is 
denounced  by  the  British  press  as  a  deliberate  attem|]l 
to  extend  and  magnify  the  powers  of  the  blockade. 
Affairs  in  Poland  are  again  of  a  threatening  character. 
The  insurrection  was  increasing,  and  had  broken  out  in 
the  departments  of  Poviewiz  and  Sivalo,  in  which  the 
peasants,  nobility  and  middle  classes,  have  joined  cii 
matse.  The  Russian  troops  were  at  Alemel  and  Riga. 
The  report  that  the  Warsaw  committee  had  ordered  the 
insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  is  pronounced  to  be; 
unfouuded.  Laugiewiez,  the  late  dictator,  was  conveyed 
from  Oracow  into  Moravia.  The  Daily  News  publishes 
the  manifesto  of  the  Polish  insurgents,  occupying  seven 
of  its  columns,  lihe  Swedish  government  had  laid  an 
embargo  on  an  English  steamer  at  Malmi>,  which  was 
carrying  a  Polish  detachment  from  England  for  Poland. 
Prince  William  of  Uenniark  has  been  elected  King  of 
Greece.     The  National  Assembly  altci  proclaiming  him 


king,  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  Copenhagen  and 
offer  him  the  crown  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged  and 
quiet.  Wheat  had  a  downward  tendency.  Sales  of  red 
Western  at  8s.  9<i.  a  9s.  bd.  The  Confederate  lean  had 
somewhat  fallen  in  credit  and  was  quoted  at  2J  per  cent, 
discount.  Mexico. — City  of  Mexico  dates  to  the  first  inst. 
have  been  received  by  way  of  San  Francisco.  The 
French  had  bombarded  Puebla  for  ten  days,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  outside  fortifications  all  around  the 
city.  Gen.  Ortega  defended  the  city  with  25,000  Mexi- 
can troops.     The  principal  fortifications  still  held  out. 

United  States. — New  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
450.     Under  fiveyears  of  age,  217. 

I'Jiiladclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  320.  Under  five 
years  of  .age,  134.     Soldiers,  15. 

The  Blockade. — Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a 
largo  Federal  fleet  off  Charleston,  many  vessels  still  run 
the  blockade.  A  Nassau  paper  published  a  list  of  four- 
teen vessels  which  had  arrived  there  from  Charleston 
and  Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  the  16th  of  Third  month 
to  the  10th  of  Fourth  month.  They  takeout  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  turpentine,  and  return  with  supplies  of  such 
articles  as  are  most  needed  in  the  South. 

Provisions  in  the  South. — By  direction  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  Jefferson  Davis  has  issued  au  address  to 
the  inhabitants,  urging  them  to  plant  corn,  particularly 
in  the  border  States,  near  the  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions, on  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation. The  greatest  want  felt  is  stated  to  be  corn  and 
forage  for  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the  support  of 
the  animals  used  in  war.  He  says  :  "  Let  your  fields  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  corn,  oats, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes  and  other  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
let  corn  be  sowed  broadcast  for  fodder  in  immediate 
proximity  to  railroads,  rivers  and  canals,  and  let  all 
your  efforts  be  directed  to  the  promjit  supply  of  these 
articles  in  the  districts  where  our  armies  are  operating. 
You  will  thus  add  greatly  to  their  efficiency,  and  furnish 
the  means  without  which  it  is  impracticable  to  make 
those  prompt  and  active  movements  which  have  hitherto 
stricken  terror  into  our  enemies." 

Military  Movements. — It  is  stated  that  the  operations 
against  Charleston  have  been  suspended  for  the  present. 
A  portion  of  Gen.  Foster's  troops  in  North  Carolina 
having  been  surrounded  by  tlie  Confederate  forces  and 
shut  up  in  Washington,  Gen.  Hunter  has  sent  a  part  of 
his  army  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Foster.  The  Federal  troops 
still  hold  Folly  Island,  which  they  occupied  before  the 
late  attack  on  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  This 
island,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Charleston,  com- 
mands Slono  Inlet.  Gen.  Foster  had  reached  Newbern, 
having  effected  his  escape  in  the  steamer  Escort.  The 
Escort  was  riddled  by  about  forty  shots  in  passing 
the  rebel  batteries,  the  pilot  was  killed  and  sevcr.al  meu 
wounded.  The  rebels  are  in  strong  force  near  Suffolk, 
Va.,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  have  been  making  hos- 
tile demonstrations.  There  have  beon-several  partial  at- 
tacks and  skirmishes,  but  there  ;has  been  an  evident 
unwillingness  to  risk  a  serious  battle.  On  the  19th  inst., 
two  regiments  of  U.  S.  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the 
gunboats,  stormed  a  rebel  battery  iu  the  Nansemond 
river,  and  captured  six  guns  and  two  hundred  of  the 
Southern  troops.  The  main  body  of  the  army  on  the 
Rappahaunock  remains  in  its  winter  quarters.  Gen. 
Stoneman's  command  has  recently  been  making  some 
important  reconnoisances.  One  portion  of  it,  which  was 
sent  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad,  found  that  but  little  injury  had  been  done 
to  it,  e.\cept  iu  the  destruction  of  Ijridges,  which  can 
easily  be  rep.aired.  Another  portion  of  Stoneman's  com- 
mand crossed  the  Rappahannock  near  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  .and  proceeded  down  the  south  bank  of  (he  river 
to  Freeman's  Ford,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
They  made  some  prisoners,  but  few  rebels  were  seen  on 
the  route.  The  reports  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  arc 
similar  to  those  of  past  weeks.  The  hostile  forces  fre- 
quently come  in  collision,  and  unimportant  contests  take 
place  almost  daily,  in  which  the  losses  arc  about  the  same 
on  each  side.  On  the  19th  there  was  great  excitement 
in  Nashville,  in  consequence  of  a  rumored  attack  by  the 
rebel  forces  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn.  The  rebels  captured 
two  trains  on  the  railroad  between  Nashvillo  and  Mur- 
freesboro,  lakiug  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners; 
they  also  captured  and  destroyed  two  gunboats,  and 
three  transports  on  the  Cumberland  river.  The  designs 
upou  Vicksburg,  though  so  often  baffled,  do  not  seem  to 
be  yet  abandoned.  The  rebel  despatches  intimate  their 
expectation  of  another  formidable  attack  by  land  and 
water.  Fayeltcville,  Ark.,  was  attacked  by  a  rebel  force 
of  3,000  men,  on  the  1 8th  inst.  The  rebels  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss. 

West  Vtryiniii. — West  Virginia,  according  to  Hie  terms 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 


on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  whenever  tt 
people  and  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  Stal 
shall  ratify  a  certain  change  in  their  constitution.  Tl 
amendment  is  as  follows  :  "The  children  of  slaves  hot 
within  the  limits  of  this  State  after  the  4th  of  July,  186; 
shall  bo  free ;  and  all  slaves  within  the  said  State  wh 
shall  at  the  time  aforesaid  bo  under  the  age  of  ten  year 
shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-or 
years;  and  all  slaves  over  ten  and  under  twenty-or 
years,  shall  be  free  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twentj 
five  years  ;  and  no  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  come  int 
the  State  for  permanent  residence  therein."  In  ten  c 
the  forty-eight  counties  of  the  new  State,  no  electioi 
was  held;  in  the  others,  28,318  votes  were  given  forth 
amtndmeijt,  and  572  against  it.  The  conditions  of  tb 
act  of  Congress  having  been  complied  with,  nothing  nc 
remains  to  be  done  but  the  issue  of  the  President's  prcl 
clamation,  announcing. the  admission  of  West  Virgin! 
into  the  Uuion. 

The  Markets,  g-c. — The  following  were  the  quotatiot 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  Tork. — The  money  market  ' 
easy,  at  5  a  6  per  cent,  on  call.  Sterling  exch.ange,  Sl.f, 
a  SI. 65,  American  gold,  48  premium.  Specie  in  tt 
New  York  banks,  §36,761,696,  being  an  increase  i' 
$1,335,551.  United  States  six  per  cents,  $1.04  a  §1.0.; 
Cotton  uplands,  64  a  65.  Winter  red  whoat.  $1.70.  Ry. 
$1.05  a  $1.09.  Barley,  $1.45  a  $1.00.  Mixed  Westeii 
corn,  89  a  90.  Oats,  84  a  87.  PhUadelphia.—Pnrae  rej 
whcat.;$1.68a$1.70.  White,  $1.75  a  $1.90.  Rye,$1.0'| 
Yellow  corn,  93.  Oats,  80  a  85.  Beef  cattle  sold  ij 
lOJa  11  for  good,  and  llj  to  12J  for  extra  qualitj. 
Sheep,  $8  a  JIIO  for  wool  sheep,  and  $5  a  $S  for  clijpper ' 
Stock  sheep,  $4.00  a  $4.50  each.     Hogs,  7J  a  8J  net.  I 
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WEST-TOWN   BOARDING  SCHOOL.  j 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  oj 
the  11th  of  Fifth  mouth  next.  Parents  and  others  u| 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  raak 
early  application  to  Dubrfi  Knight,  Suiicrintendent,  i 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Ccl 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  S(j 
Philadelphia.  ' 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.         j 

NEAB  FRANKFORD,  (TWKNTY-xniRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA] 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JosuuaH.  Worthincj 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlks  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  | 

Wanted,  a  female  to  teach  a  family  school.  Enquiii 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend."  | 


Died,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  husbam' 
Samuel  Nicholson,  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Beulah  l! 
Nicholson,  in  the  seventy-secoud  year  of  her  age,  t] 
esteemed  elder  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Tli 
last  illness  of  this  valued  Friend  was  an  instructive  ati 
consoling  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity,  in  sustaii 
ing  its  true  believers  under  severe  and  protracted  suffe 
ing.  She  frequently  expressed  iu  pr.ayer,  and  to  tlioi' 
around  her,  her  ardent  desire  to  be  removed,  and  tl; 
humble  conviction  that  it  would  be  to  her  the  dawn  |^ 
a  blissful  immortality  ;  saying  on  one  occasion  that  sl^i 
had  "  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she  had  done  wh  i 
she  could."  Her  heart  often  seemed  to  overflow  wit 
affectionate  feelings  toward  her  friends  and  atteudant] 
remarking  frequently,  "  if  I  die,  1  die  at  peace  with  o' 
men  ;  I  feel  that  I  love'  everybody."  Endowed  with  ij 
strong  natural  understanding,  and  clear  judgment,  si, 
was  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  SocictJ 
and  a  lirm  advocate,  both  by  precept  and  example,  of !  | 
iis  doctrines  aud  testimonies.  "  He  that  liath  niy  coi' 
mandments  and  kcrpelh  them,  he  it  is  that  lovclh  me." 

1  suddenly,  at  her  lute  residence,  Medford,  N.  • 

on  the  10th  of  Third  month,  1863,  Mary  H.  Troth, 
the  sixtv-fonrth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Upp 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.- 

,  iu  peace,  iu  Gcrmautuwn,  Philadel|*lua,  on  t' 

17lh  of  this  mouth,  Hannaii  Hacker  Mikflin,  the  wife  ! 
Lloyd  Miliiin,  aged  seventy  years. 
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I  What  it  Malaria? 

I  (Coiitinuud  from  page  269.) 

iWith  these  general  remarks  on  the  habits  of 
ise  oryptogami,  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  es- 
iiate  the  value  of  the  arguments  which  have 
j;n  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  which  would 
iribute  malarious  and  other  diseases  to  their  in- 
ience.  One  of  the  best  known  facts  relating  to 
i!  origin  of  these  diseases,  is  their  close  connection 
ih  a  swampy  or  wet  surface,  covered  with  vege- 
[ile  matter,  decomposing  under  a  certain  degree 
hheat.  Not  only  can  our  intermittents  be  di- 
|tly  traced  to  such  a  birth-place,  but  the  plague, 
I  cholera,  and  the  yellow  fever;  the  first  to  the 
jirflow  of  the  Nile,  the  second  to  that  of  the 
jnges,  and  the  latter  to  decomposing  matter  along 

IBrs'situated  within  and  near  the  tropics. 
To  what  subtle  element  developed  hero,  can 
,  n  their  powerful  energy  be  attributed  1  Can  it 
na  gas  disengaged  under  the  hot  sun,  of  intense 
i|?er  unknown  as  yet  to  tbe  chemist,  and  diffusing 
t  If,  under  the  ordinary  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
;es,  in  all  directions  ;  or  can  it  bo  a  cloud  of 
Hute  invisible  spores,  rising  from  a  situation,  the 
[i3t  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cryptoganii,  and 
fsre  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  them  in 
Ij  utmost  luxuriance  ?  The  first  supposition  is  at 
jiauce  with  the  well  known  choice  which  these 
ijjases  exhibit  in  their  line  of  march,  since 
ijeading,  not  uniformly  and  gradually,  as  from  a 
itral  point,  nor  yet  entirely  by  the  influence  of 
Ipailing  winds,  they  advance  at  times  along  the 
Btcs  of  commercial  intercourse,  with  the  celerity 
Bhe  swiftest  travel, — loiter  along  the  borders  of 
jjirs  and  the  edges  of  a  low  country,  or  steadily 
||l  slowly  pursue  an  unfrequented  and  unknown 
dhway  to  the  centres  of  civilization. 

!ich  apparently  capricious  movements  of  an  at- 
iherio  poison  seem  scarcely  susceptible  of  any 
ination,  other  than  of  living  germs,  blown 
t  by  the  winds,  and  carried  about  by  moving 
its,  capable  of  germinating  and  reproducing 
selves  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  under  that 
•ination,  probably  rare,  of  circumstances  es- 
to  their  growth,  and  endued  with  the  power 
producing  disease  and  death.  To  further  evi- 
ce  of  their  power  of  producing  disease  we  shall 
Kently  invite  the  reader's  attention, 
^ain,  it  is  also  a  well  observed  phenomenon  of 
se  disBa.ses — that  their  chiefest  energies  are  dis- 
yed  in  the  lall  of  the  year,  and  decline  and 


disappear  upon  the  approach  of  frost.  Upon 
merely  a  gaseous  poison  cold  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  this  influence,  while  upon  a  tender, 
organic  production,  the  production  also  ip  many 
cases,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  warm,  and  even 
tropical  climates,  this  result  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise (though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  spe- 
cies can  withstand  even  a  freezing  temperature.) 
It  is  also  conformable  to  the  known  partiality  of 
the  fungi  for  this  season  of  the  year — since  ac- 
cording to  Roquis,  (quoted  by  Dr.  Mitchell,)  out 
of  105  species  described  by  him,  but  one  grows  ii 
all  the  seasons,  4  in  Spring,  8  exclusively  in  Sum 
mer,  28  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  62  in  Au 
tumn  only.  In  further  elucidation  of  this  point, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  according  to  D 
Mitchell,  tho  sickly  season  in  Africa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Demarara,  in  Majirea,  and  in  Sardinia 
occurs  in  the  autumnal  season  in  each  of  thesi 
places,  irrespective  of  rains  or  of  drought.  In 
Egypt,  where  the  vegetation  is  peculiarly  con- 
trolled, the  period  of  the  decay  and  decomposition 
of  its  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  the  exuberant  de- 
velopment of  fungi,  is  not  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
but  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  disappear,  to  whose 
enriching  burden  they  owed  their  amazing  activity. 
There  it  is  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  which  dis- 
eases due  to  fungi  might  most  hkely  occur,  and 
the  statistics  show  that  it  is  at  this  time  the  plague 
has  committed  its  greatest  ravages. 

The  apparent  dependence  of  the  spread  of  ma- 
laria upon  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  has 
been  frequently  remarked.     The  danger  of  being 

)sed  to  tho  night  air  of  districts  infected  with 
our  common  chills  and  fever  is  well  known,  and 
the  fact  that  complete  exemption  from  them  has 
been  sometimes  experienced  by  persons  who  have 
remained  in  the  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  of  a 
house,  in  such  situations,  from  sundown  to  sun- 
while  during  the  day,  no  injurious  results 
have  arisen  from  freely  inhaling  the  same  atmos- 
phere. Such  phenomena  seem  to  point  towards  a 
iibtle  poison,  developed  in  abundance  in  the  dark, 
ependent  upon  moisture,  in  degree  at  least,  for  its 
vitality,  and  from  want  of  this  or  from  some  other 
cause,  incapable  of  propagation  in  the  sunlight — 
peculiarities  which  are  not  known  to  belong  to  any 
uf  the  inorganic  gases.  Certain  other  curious  facts 
may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  invisible 
germs,  capable  of  development  only  in  favourable 
situations,  as  for  instance,  the  usual  exemption  of 
arge  cities  from  ordinary  intermittents,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  is  usually  drier  and  more  loaded 
ith  the  products  of  combustion,  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  well  known  effect  of 
elevation  in  diminishing  the  liability  to  the  same 
disease,  and  even  of  cholera,  according  to  some  ob- 
servations made  in  London  during  its  recent  appear- 

:  there,  where  the  mortality  by  it  was  found  to 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  height  of  the  district 

'e  the  Thames — the  higher  the  district,  the  less 
the  mortality  ;  the  deleterious  influence  of  some 
pure  drinking  waters,  also,  in  which  have  been 
found  the  filaments  of  fungi,  .as  for  instance,  that 
of  a  pump  in  the  Golden  Square  district,  Lon- 
don, to  which  the  outbreak  there  of  tbe  cholera 


in  1854  was  traced,  and  particularly  the  universal 
prevalence  with  which  these  diseases  have  raged 
in  the  dirty,  damp,  dark,  crowded,  and  ill-kept 
parts  of  inhabited  places.  So  well  known  is  this 
latter  feature,  that  but  few  instances  need  be  men- 
tioned. The  plague  in  London  from  this  circum- 
stance was  cafled  the  Poor's  Plague.  In  Cairo, 
Constantinople,  and  Aleppo,  the  low  and  filthy 
parts  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poor  are  its  favour- 
ite haunts.  The  yellow  fever  was  only  known 
after  cities  sprang  up,  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  them,  and  is  particularly  frequent 
along  their  wharves,  and  other  place.s  where  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  are  in  the  progress  of  decay, 
while  cholera  though  less  nice  and  very  capricious 
in  its  movements  and  in  the  selection  of  its  victims, 
has  also  generally  spread  most  extensively  in  the 
damp,  the  crowded,  and  the  most  populous  portions 
of  cities.  Though  a  certain  proportion  of  this  lia- 
bility to  attack,  may  be  attributed  to  a  decrease  in 
nervous  power,  incident  to  persons  living  in  such 
generally  unhealthy  situations,  yet  facts  warrant 
the  belief  that  all  these  epidemics  are  peculiarly 
diseases  of  place,  and  are  propagated  through, 
and  bred  in  such  localities,  as  from  what  we  know 
of  fungi,  we  should  expect  to  be  their  most  conge- 
nial haunts. 

Turning  now  to  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
recorded  as  accompanying  the  visitation  of  these 
fearful  epidemics,  in  ancient  and  modern  times  we 
find  "  that  dearth  or  unwholesome  provisions, ^^leiii- 
le/ice  aiiio/igcaitle, great  abundance  of  insects,  6/j^/ii 
and  mildew,  appear  with  few  exceptions  to  havo 
separately  or  conjointly  preceded  or  attended  all 
such  calamities ;  to  which  may  be  added  an  unusual 
frequency  of  other  diseases,  and  an  increase  iu 
their  intensity. 

Several  interesting  instances  are  given  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  cryptogaraous 
plants  at  such  periods.  In  the  frightful  visitation  of 
devastating  pestilence  which  began  A.  D.  250,  and 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  which  it  is  stated 
half  the  human  race  was  cut  off,  Eusebius  relates 
that  the  air  was  so  impure,  that  it  "  cast  a  mould 
like  turbid  dew,  of  a  cadaverous  hue,  on  every  ob- 
ject." In  the  epidemic  sickness  in  this  country,  in 
1795,  1798,  1799,  and  during  the  cholera  season 
of  1832,  similar  phenomena  were  observed.  One 
account  states  that  in  1795  it  was  remarkable  that 
cherries  did  not  come  to  perfection,  and  very  soon 
showed  a  disposition  to  decay.  The  apples  began 
to  fall  Dearly  a  month  before  the  usual  time. 
Those  which  came  to  maturity,  could  not  be  kept 
so  long  as  it  is  common  for  them  to  be  preserved. 
Another  observer  reports  this  year  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fungiferous.  Garments  were  spotted 
with  mould  in  a  single  night ;  the  pavements  be- 
came mouldy,  also  wooden  furniture  and  utensils. 
Although  the  summer  of  1798  was  unusually  hot 
and  dry,  yet  several  accounts  state  that  erypto- 
gamous  vegetation  was  observed  in  great  abund- 
ance.    Fogs   were    noticed    of  a    singular   odor, 

d  the  pavements  in  New  York  were  covered 
with  a  mouldy  dew.  Peaches  and  apples  were 
Iso  noticed  to  decay  much  sooner  than  usual. 
During  the  malignant  fever  in  New  York  of  1795, 
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sound  potatoes  from  the  market  perished  in  the 
course  of  thirty- six  hours.  lu  the  cholera  season 
of  1832,  Dr.  Mitchell  relates  having  seen  in  sev- 
eral diiferent  places,  a  splendid  veriuillion  colored 
niucer,  which  attached  itself  to  paste,  starch,  and 
other  vegetable  preparations.  The  housekeepers 
who  noticed  it  then,  had  not  observed  it  previ- 
ously, nor  have  auy  of  them  seen  it  since.  (1832.) 
These "  blood  spots,"  are  also  recorded  having 
been  seen  during  the  plagues  of  786,  and  959. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article,  a  mere  allusion  can 
be  made  to  observations  of  a  similar  character 
made  during  the  prevalence  of  destructive  epidem- 
ics among  cattle.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  referred  to 
several  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  milzbrand,  a  gangrenous  disease 
of  cattle,  not  unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  with  the  milk-fickness  of  our  VTe.-tern  States, 
which  appear  to  favor  the  belief  that  mildew  or 
mould  is  concerned  in  their  occurrence. 

This  author  has  also  called  attention  to  the  de 
seription  of  the  plague  of  leprosy,  as  given  in  the 
directions  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  priest,  (Leviti 
cus,  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv.)  and  particularly  to  its  ap 
pearance  in  a  garment,  or  in  a  house.  "  If  th( 
plague  be  grtenish  or  reildisk  in  the  garment,  or 
in  the  skin,  either  in  the  waif  or  in  the  woof,  or  iu 
any  thing  of  skin  ;  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy  and 
shall  be  showed  unto  the  priest."  "  If  the  plague 
be  in  the  walls  of  the  house  with  hollow  streaks, 
greenish  or  reddish,  which  iu  sight  are  lower  that 
the  wall  ;  then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house 
to  the  door  of  the  hou;e,  and  thut  up  the  house 
seven  days  ;  and  the  priest  shall  come  again  the 
seventh  day,  and  shall  look;  and  behold,  if  the 
plague  be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house  ;  t 
the  priest  shall  command  that  they  take  away  the 
stones,  in  which  the  plague  is,  and  they  shall  cast 
them  into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city." 
reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  contagious  disease,  capable  of 
fastening  itself  upon  man,  a  woollen  or  a  li 
garment,  a  skin,  or  auy  thing  made  of  skin, 
on  the  stones  of  a  house,  of  propagation  in  a  shut 
up  house,  and  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  color  on  a 
garment,  and  on  the  walls  of  a  house. 

What  now  are  the  diseases  which  are  known  to 
have  been  caused  by  fungi  ?  Besides  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  as  affecting  the  lower  ani- 
mals, viz  :  niuscardine,  in  silk  worms,  the  parasi- 
tical vegetation  on  frogs,  and  the  fungoid  growth 
on  wasps,  and  several  others  that  might  be  given, 
there  are  several  diseases  in  the  human  subject 
which  have  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  this  cause. 
They  are  chiefly  those  of  the  skin  of  the  external 
surface.  A  few  spores  of  a  fungus  rubbed  into  the 
skin  soon  produce  the  disease  known  as  Poirigo 
lupinosa.  Dr.  Lowe  has  induced  skin  diseases  by 
inoculation  with  the  granules  of  yeast.  Another 
species  of  Porrigo,  appearing  particularly  on  the 
scalp,  and  producing  partial  baldness,  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  growth  of  a  parasitic  plant 
whose  sporules  have  been  seen  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  imbedded  in  the  hair.  A  'similar 
affection  of  the  beard,  which  at  different  times  has 
prevailed  as  a  grievous  scourge  among  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  which  is  described  by  Pliny  as  an 
epidemic  at  Home  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Claudius  Csesar,  has  been  attributed  to  a  similar 
cause.  Dandruff  is  another  instance  of  the  effects 
of  a  minute  vegetation,  appearing  under  the  micro- 
scope to  be  in  part  composed  of  oval  seeds,  and 
filaments  of  a  parasite,  some  of  which  a  recent 
writer  describes,  "  to  be  united  to  one  another  at 
the  ends,  forming  branched  chains,  or  ramified 
tulies,  with  knots  at  intervals,  like  miniature  bam- 
boo canes,  covered  at  the  extremities  with  fructi- 


fication." Other  diseases,  such  as  elephantiasis,  pearl  of  great  price  is  "  o  precious  margerite;"  thi 
common  in  the  filthy  homes  of  the  Eastern  nations,  music  which  the  elder  brother  heard  in  his  father';! 
have  lately  been  referred  to  the  more  or  less  direct  [house  is  "  symfyone  ;"  the  napkin  in  which  thil 
'nfiuence  of  this  peculiar  flora.  In  a  work  lately!  pound  was  laid  up  is  a  "  sudari ;"  the  governor  o' 
publi?hed  in  Europe,  no  less  than  twelve  different  |  the  wedding-feast  at  Cana  appears  as  the  "  archi; 

triclyu ;"  the  feast  of  tabernacle  is  the  "  senofeg' 


kinds  of  fungi,  thus  affecting  mankind,  are  de 
scribed.  In  the  matter  which  collects  upon  un- 
cared  for  teeth,  a  parasitic  growth,  described  how- 
ever by  .some  as  infusorial,  is  sometimes  found  ; 
frequently  it  is  said,  in  those  affected  with  typhoid 
fever. 


iclif  8  Versi 


f  the  Kew  Testament 

It  was  in  or  about  the  year  1380,  that  Wiclif 
published  his  English  Bible.  Of  all  the  books 
that  have  been  published  in  this  land,  Wiclif 's 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  British  christians,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  character 
and  growth  of  the  English  language,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  great  influence  which  it  exerted  in 
bringing  about  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  is 
intended  in  this  paper  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
Good  Words,  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  Wiclif 's 
version,  and,  lest  the  field  should  prove  too  exten- 
sive, all  the  instances  referred  to  will  be  taken  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Wiclif  translated  from  the  A'ulgate,  and  his 
version,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  Vulgate's  im- 
perfections. It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
it  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  which  was 
published  in  1611,  and  which  is  called  the  Autho- 
rized V'ersioo.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  each 
translation  and  revision,  from  1380  to  1611,  was 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and,  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision,  this  much  may  be  said, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  ver- 
sion of  ICll  perfection  was  attained.  In  many 
respects,  then,  Wiclif 's  version  is  not  equal  to  the 
authorized,  but  in  a  few  it  is  perhaps  superior.  I 
have  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  passages  to 
which,  I  think,  this  remark  applies;  to  some  of 
these  pa>sages  I  shall  presently  refer,  and  the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  English 
language  during  the  last  five  hundred  years  is  cer- 
tainly very  great.  Many  words  that  were  com- 
monly used  in  Wiclif's  time  have  utterly  disap- 
peared ;  many  others  have  been  strangely  altered 
in  their  orthography  ;  and  others,  again,  are  no 
longer  used  in  the  sense  which  they  formerly  bore. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  generations  Wiclif's  version 
will  be  as  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  Engli=h- 
man  as  the  Vulgate  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Already  it  is  difficult  for  (he  English  reader  to 
recognize  in  Wiclif's  version  some  of  the  proper 
names  in  scripture  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
'J'he  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Wiclif 
.so  often  gives  proper  names  of  both  persons  and 
places  without  an  initial  capital.  Perhaps  "  pilat 
of  pounce''  may  be  easily  made  out ;  nor  does  "  fa- 
puzzle  us  much  ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  recognize  in  I  ever,  does  not  commit  the  e 


the  place  that  is  called  the  pavement  is  the  "  litho' 
stratos  ;"  the  festival  of  the  new  moon  is  the  "  ueo 
mynye."  There  is,  however,  one  word  which  Wi, 
clif  has  very  sensibly  translated,  and  which  in  th 
Authorized  Version  is  untranslated  :  that  word  ii 
Mammon.  Wiclif  leaves  the  unlearned  reader  i' 
no  doubt  as  to  this  word,  "  ye  moun  not  serve  G*, 
and  ricchesse."  i 

Occasionally,  too,  a  Latinism  of  unusual  forn' 
perplexes  the  plain  unlettered  Englishman,  as  h\ 
reads  Wiclif  He  will  meet  with  the  "  loaves  (| 
proposisioun,"  instead  of  the  shew-bread;  fc; 
principality  and  power,  "  principat  and  pote.' 
tat ;''  for  idols,  "  symylacris."  Generally,  howeve, 
this  last  word  is  rendered  by  an  equivalent  eve 
more  perplexing  to  the  English  reader  than  "  symj 
lacris."  Wiclif's  almost  constant  word  for  idol, 
is  "  inawmets  ;"  a  very  curious  word  with  a  ver 
curious  history,  as  will  be  seen  on  consulting  th 
following  extract  from  Selden's  Table  Talk,  Art- 
Popery  :  "  We  charge  the  prelatical  clergy  wit  j 
Popery,  to  make  them  odious  ;  though  we  kno\ 
they  are  guilty  of  no  such  thing;  just  as  hereto 
fore,  they  called  images  mammets,  and  the  ado 
ration  of  images  mammetry,  that  is,  Mahomel 
and  Mahometry;  odious  names;  when  all  th 
world  knows  the  Turks  are  forbidden  images  b  , 
their  religion."  Anything,  however  false,  tha 
could  bring  the  Mahometans  into  disrepute,  wa, 
welcome,  and  so  they  were  represented  as  worship 
pers  of  idols,  although  incouoclasm  was  a  mail, 
article  of  their  religion.  Mahomet,  mawmet,  ami 
idol  became  equivalent  terms,  and  Wiclif,  fallia 
in  with  the  general  prejudice,  adopts  this  produc 
of  .spleen  and  misrepresentation,  and  says,  "  Littl 
children,  keep  yourselves  from  mawmetis."  j 

Wiclif's  version  has  also  much  of  this  defect 
viz..  the  numberless  multiplication  of  English  word 
where  there  is  but  one  in  the  original.  Our  owij 
ver.-ion  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  fault.  Ii 
one  verse  we  have  the  untranslated  word  Areopa, 
gus,  and  three  verses  afterwards  the  very  sam 
word  is  translated  Mar's  Hill.  One  of  the  no 
blest  words  in  scripture  is,  without  any  reason 
sometimes  rendered  by  love,  sometimes  by  charity 
another  is  translated  atonement  here,  and  recon 
ciliation  there.  Dean  Trench,  in  his  work  on  tb'j 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  points  out  man} 
cases  of  the  needless  multiplication  o(  Englisf 
words,  where  one  would  have  answered  bettei 
This  fault  appears  often  in  Wiclif  Thus  the  chie; 
priests  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Princis  o^ 
Priests,"  .sometimes  "Bischopis"— "  the  Bischopi 
answeridc  we  have  no  kyng  but  the  emperour.' 
For  the  sop  that  was  given  to  the  traitor  we  havi, 
three  words,  "soppe,"'  "mossel,"  and  "  mussel  :'| 
and  for  one  and  the  same  word  we  have  "  elder  j 
men,"  "  senyouris,"  and  "  preestis."  Wiclif,  how  ^^ 
ious  blunder  of  call. 


"  tite"  the  good  man  whom  Paul  left  in  Cf-ete  ;  but 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  in  "  sache,"  "  Zac- 
cheus  ;"  in  "  cayni,"  "  Cain  ;"'  in  "  astirak,"  "  Aris- 
tarehus  ;''  iu  "  oold  poul,"  "  Paul  the  aged  ;"  in 
"a  mighti  man,"  "  Tyrannusj"  in  the  "  chepinge 
of  Appius,"  "  Appii  Forum  ;"  in  "  a  child  mak," 
''  Aceldama." 

Again,  the  reader  is  sometimes  perplexed  by  the 


ing  the  passover  Easter;  with  him  the  passover, ., 
believe,  is  always,  or  almost  always, ''  pask.''  Ant 
I  have  observed  instances  in  which  two  words  givei. 
in  the  original,  which  are  translated  by  one  in  th' 
Authorized  Version,  are  properly  distinguished  b;| 
Wiclif.  For  example,  in  the  beginning  of  Luke  'i 
we  read  of  the  centurion's  servant  whom  Jesu 
healed.     In  the  Authorized  Version  the  word  ser 


fact  that  there  are  words  which  Wiclif  has  not  I  vant  is  used  all  through  the  narrative.  But  in  thil 
translated,  and  for  which  English  equivalents  are  [original,  two  words  are  used  :  one  denotiug  a  ser 
given  in  the  Authorised  V'ersion.  For  instance,  vant  or  slave ;  the  other  also  denoting  a  servaut 
the  gospel  is  often  with  Wiclif  "  the  evangeli;"  the  |  but  having,  iu  addition,  the  sense  of  child,  a  tern 
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odicative  of  affectioo.  Now,  we  read  that  the  ser- 
iant  was  dear  to  the  ceuturion.  In  the  first  place, 
[he  servant  is  spoken  of  as  a  servant ;  but  when 
lie  centurion  speaks  of  him  in  verse  7,  the  word 
hdicative  of  aiJection  is  used.  This  distinction, 
^hich  is  overlooked  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is 
reserved  by  Wiclif.  Verse  2,  "  A  servant  of  a 
enturion,  that  was  precious  to  him,  was  sike." 
rerse  7,  (here  the  ceuturion  speaks,)  "  Seie  bi 
''ord,  and  my  child  schal  be  heelid."  How  beau- 
'fully  does  the  aflfection,  asserted  in  verso  2,  come 
jut  in  verse  7,  where  this  word  has  full  justice  done 
[i  it.  Here,  I  think,  Wiclif  is  decidedly  in  ad- 
lance  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Dean  Trench 
lomplains  of  the  Authorized  Version,  that  it  often 
Buders  by  one  English  word  several  not  perfectly 


prnonyn 


ek  words.     He 


sntions  itx  par- 


cular  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  there  are  twelve 
ireek  words,  and  but  one  English  equivalent  in 
,ie  Authorized  Version.  Now,  on  consulting  Wi- 
ilif,  it  will  be  found  for  the  first  twelve   he  gives 

X  Eofrlish  words,  and  for  the  other  twelve,  seven. 
these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  enrichment  of 
ffir  language,  which  took  place  between  the  years 
1380  and  1611,  we  find  the  earlier  version  much 
jealthier  than  the  later. 

1  (To  be  continued.) 

I  From  The  Triumphs  of  Invention  and  Discovery. 

The  Mauufactate  of  Cotton. 

I  (Concluded  from  pai;e  207.) 

i  The  lioD  that  has  once  eaten  a  man  has  ever 
't'ter,  it  is  said,  a  wild  craving  after  human  blood. 
I.nd  it  would  seem  that  the  faculty  of  invention, 
iQce  aroused,  its  appetite  for  exercise  is  constant 
,nd  insatiable.  Cartwright  having  discovered  hi.-i 
brmant  powers,  could  no  more  cease  to  use  them 
iian  to  eat.  A  return  to  his  quiet  literary  ways, 
jnd  as  he  still  was  of  such  pursuits,  was  impos- 
bie.  An  inventor  he  was,  and  an  inventor  he 
just  continue  till  his  eye  was  glazed,  and  his  brain 
jimbed  in  death.  When  a  clergyman,  he  set  him- 
If  to  study  medicine,  and  acquired  great  skill 
bd  knowledge  in  the  science,  solely  for  the  benefit 
''  the  poor  parishioners,  and  now  he  gave  himsell 
p  to  the  labours  of  invention  with  the  same  be- 
'ivolent  motives.  Gain  had  not  tempted  him  to 
'iter  the  arena, — discouragement  and  ruin  were 
:)t  to  drive  him  from  it.  The  resources  of  his 
igenuity  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  there  was  no 
pit  to  its  range  of  objects.  Wool-combing  ma- 
tines,  bread  and  biscuit-bakingmachines,rope-ma- 
ng  machines,  ploughs,  and  wheel-carriages,  fire- 
•eventatives,  were  in  turn  invented  or  improved  by 
m.  He  predicted  the  use  of  steamships,  and  steam- 
.rriages, — and  himself  devised  a  model  of  the 
rmer  (with  clock-work  instead  of  a  steam-engine,) 
bich  a  little  boy  used  to  play  with  on  the  ponds 
Woburn,  that  was  to  grow  up  into  an  eminent 
atesman — Lord  John  liussell.  To  the  very  last 
of  his  life,  his  brain  was  teeming  with  new 
CSigns.  He  went  down  to  Dover  in  his  eightieth 
for  warm  sea-bathing,  and  put  his  buthman 
D  to  a  way  of  pumping  up  the  water  that  saved 
the  wages  of  two  men  ;  and  almost  the  day 
ifore  his  death,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  statement 
'  a  new  mode  be  had  discovered  of  working  the 
eam-engine.  Moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
omote  the  "  public  weal,"  he  truly  fulfilled  the 
solution  he  expressed  in  verse  :^-» 

"Willi  mind  unwearied,  still  will  I  engage, 
In  spite  uf  failing  vigour  and  of  age, 
Nor  quit  the  combat  till  I  quit  the  stage." 
In  1808  he  was  rewarded  by  Parliament  for  his 
ivention    of  the   power-loom,  and    the    losses   it 
rought  upon  him,  by  a  grant  of  £10,000.     H 
ied  in  October,  1823. 


Cartwright's  power-loom  was  afterwards  taken 
in  hand  and  greatly  improved  by  other  ingenious 
persons — mechanics  and  weavers.  "  The  names 
of  many  clever  mechanics,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  "  who  contributed  to  advance 
it,  step  by  step,  through  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment, have  long  been  forgotten.  Some  broke  their 
hearts  over  their  projects  when  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  success.  No  one  was  more  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
contrivance  than  William  Kadcliife,  a  manufactu- 
rer at  Mellor,  near  Manchester,  whose  invention 
of  the  dressing-machine  was  an  important  step  in 
advance.  With  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious 
young  weaver  in  his  employment,  named  John- 
son, he  also  brought  out  the  dandy-loom,  which 
efl'ects  almost  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  hand- 
loom  as  to  motion.  Radeliife  was  not,  however, 
successful  as  a  manufacturer;  he  exhausted  his 
means  in  experiments,  of  which  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  were  to  derive  the  benefit ;  and 
after  expending  immense  labour,  and  a  considera- 
ble fortune  in  his  improvements,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  Manchester,  only  a  few  years  ago." 

'J'o  the  Peel  family  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  progress.  Robert  Peel, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  developed  the  plan  of 
printing  calico,  and  his  successors  perfected  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  While  occupied  as  a  small 
farmer  near  Blackburn,  he  gave  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  made  a  great 
many  experiments.  One  day,  when  sketching  a 
pattern  on  the  back  of  a  pewter-dinner-plate,  the 
idea  occurred  to  him,  that  if  colour  were  rub- 
bed upon  the  design  an  impression  might  be 
printed  ofi'  it  upon  calico.  He  tested  the  plan  at 
once.  Filling  in  the  pattern  with  colour  on  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  placing  a  piece  of  calico 
over  it,  be  passed  it  through  a  mangle,  and  was 
delighted  with  seeing  the  calico  come  out  duly 
printed.  This  was  bis  first  essay  in  calico-print- 
ing ;  and  he  soon  worked  out  the  idea,  patented 
it,  and  starting  as  a  calico-printer,  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  gave  up  the  farm  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  that  business.  His  sons  succeeded 
him  ;  and  the  Peel  family,  divided  into  numerous 
firms,  became  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

To  such  perfection  has  oalico-printing  now  been 
brought,  that  a  mile  of  calico  can  be  printed  in  an 
hour,  or  three  cotton  dresses  in  a  minute ;  and  so 
extensive  is  the  production  of  that  article,  that 
one  firm  alone — that  of  Hoyle — turns  out  in  a 
year  more  than  10,000  miles  of  it,  or  more  than 
sufficient  to  measure  the  diameter  of  our  planet. 

It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  old  Robert  Peel,  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  commercial  wealth  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  "  that  the  gains  of  indi- 
duals  were  small  compared  with  the  national 
lins  arising  from  trade  ;"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  success  of  the  cotton  trade  has 
contributed  essentially  to  the  present  affluence  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  placed 
cheap  and  comfortable  clothing  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  provided  well-paid  employment  for  multi- 
tudes of  people;  and  the  growth  of  population  to 
which  it  has  led,  and  consequent  increase  in  the 
cou.-umption  of  the  various  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  have  given  a  stimulus  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce.  From  one 
of  the  most  miserable  provinces  in  the  land,  Lan- 
cashire has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous. 
Within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  population 
has  increased  tenfold,  and  land  has  risen  to  fifty 
times  its  value  for  agricultural,  and  seventy  times 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  From  an  insignifi- 
cant country  town  and  a  little  fishing  village,  have 


sprung  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and  many  other 
towns  throughout  the  country  owe  their  existence 
to  the  same  source.  These  are  the  great  monu- 
ments to  the  achievements  of  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton,  Peel,  and  the  other  captains  of  industry  who 
wrought  this  mighty  change,  and  the  best  trophies 
of  their  genius  and  enterprise. 


Detraction, 
"  A  disposition  to  scandal,"  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "is 
a  compound  of  malignity  and  simulation.  It  never 
urges  an  opinion  with  the  bold  consciousness  of 
truth,  but  deals  in  a  monotonous  jargon  of  half- 
sentences,  conveying  its  ambiguities  by  emphasis. 
Its  propagators  lay  a  mighty  stress  upon  the  '  May 
he's,'  and  '  I'll  say  no  more,'  '  Lot  u->  hope  not,' 
'They  do  say  so,'  and  '  Time  will  show;'  thus 
confirming  the  evil  they  affect  to  deplore,  more 
under  the  semblance  of  pity  and  prudential  cau- 
tion, than  they  possibly  could  in  any  shape  short 
of  demonstration.  Observe  the  greatest  reserve 
with  persons  of  this  description  ;  they  are  the 
hyenas  of  society,  perpetually  prowling  over  repu- 
tation, which  is  their  prey  ;  lamenting,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  the  ruin  they  create."  Han- 
nah More  fully  endorses  the  preceding  sentiments, 
when  she  says  : — 

"  The  artful  inquiry,  whose  veaomed  dart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stubs  the  heart, 
The  guarded  phrase  whose  meaning  kills,  yet  told. 
The  listener  wonders  how  you  thought  it  cold  ; 
These,  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these, 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  oiir  ease.'' 
The  man  who  attempts  to  rise  in  the  world  by 
pulling  his  neighbour  down,  is  unfit  to  be  elevated, 
and  mankind  will  do  well  to  keep  him  where  he 
is,  unless  they  wish  to  create  a  heartless  tyrant. 
The  woman  who  can  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
as  she  opens  her  budget  of  evil  reports,  begs  you 
not   to   mention   it  on   any   account,  it   would    so 
grieve  her  that  it  should  get  abroad,  and  the  pooi- 
creature  be  injured,  and  repeats  the  same  wherever 
she   goes,  is   not  only  a  very  suspicious  character, 
but  she  proclaims  herself  a  very  vixen.     Pollock 
truly  says  of  such  an  one : — 
"  'Twas  Slander  filled  her  mouth  with  lying  words, 
Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin." 
But  it  takes  two  to  make  slander — one  to  speak 
and   the  other  to  hear.     They  both  deserve  to  be 
baniphed  from  the  pale  of  virtuous  and  honoura- 
ble society,  until  they  reform  their  lives. 

The  following,  from  Mrs.  Osgood,  truthfully  de- 
picts the  spread  and  the  fatal  result  of  slander  : — 
'•  Ah  me  I  a  quick  and  eager  ear. 

Caught  up  the  little  meaning  sound  ; 
Another  voice  has  breathed  it  clear, 

And  so  it  wanders  round 
From  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear, 
Until  it  reached  a  gentle  heart, 
And  that — it  broke !" 


Demoralize. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  relates  the  following  :  "  More  than 
twenty-five  years  since,  in  the  company  of  a  New 
Haven  professor,  some  distinguished  strangers  cal- 
led to  pay  their  respects  to  Noah  Webster.  The 
conversation  of  course,  turned  on  the  reanarkable 
labours  of  the  great  lexicographer.  Complimen- 
tary things  were  said  to  him.  He  replied  that, 
'  thoufh  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  about  words 
the  most  of  my  life,  yet  I  never  made  but  one  word 
— to  wit,  deinoralize.  That  word  you  will  find 
first  used  in  a  tract,  which  I  wrote  on  the  French 
Revolution,  about  the  year  1793.  '  " 


Submission  to  the  will  of  God,  with  experience 
of  his  support,  in  pain,  sickness  and  afiiiction,  is  a 
more  joyous  and  happy  state  than  any  degree  of 
health  or  worldly  prosperity. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For"Therriond." 

Edinburgh. 

(Continued  from  p;ige  255.) 

"  My  dear and : 

*         *  *         Judging    from    what  we    have 

already  seen  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  truly  a  beautiful 
city.  It  may  emphatically  be  called  a  city  of 
stone  ;  so  many  of  its  fine,  wide,  clean  streets  are 
built  up  with  superior  looking,  though  plain,  stone 
houses.  If  I  said  Glasgow  had  an  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance, I  surely  may  say  so  of  this,  yet  it  has  an 
air  of  elegant  comfort,  as  though  aifording  delight- 
ful city  homes.  The  New  Town,  as  part  of  it  is 
called,  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone,  and  it  is 
very  finely  situated ;  much  of  it  on  high  ground, 
each  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  its  fine  buildings  over- 
looking each  other  on  the  heights.  In  one  of  our 
walks  yesterday,  on  turning  a  certain  corner,  we 
soon  found  we  were  coming,  most  unexpectedly, 
to  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  town  in  that 
quarter,  by  a  dark  mountain  rising  immediately 
in  Iront  of  the  houses  ;  one  of  nature's  grand  and 
solemn  features,  that  the  mind  is  wont  to  locate  in 
her  remote  and  solitary  places,  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  man,  here,  at  his  very  threshold  !  How 
almost  startling,  yet  peculiarly  impressive  was  the 
effect;  and  how  little  of  sympathy  there  seemed 
between  the  silent  monarch  before  us,  and  the 
noisy  hive,  at  one  of  whose  entrances  we  were 
standing.  Yet  though  lying  at  his  feet,  the  beauty 
of  'Lofty  Edinburgh,'  as  she  is  sometimes  called, 
is  enhanced  in  no  small  degree  by  his  imme- 
diate presence,  his  imparted  grandeur.  '  Salis- 
bury Craig,'  frowns  upon  you  from  hiri  front  at  an 
elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  '  Old 
Town,'  and  bis  crown,  called  '  Arthur's  seat,' 
towers  about  ibur  hundred  feet  higher. 

"  We  set  out  this  morning  to  visit  some  of  the 
chief  objects  of  attraction.  First,  we  went  to 
Calton  hill,  on  which  are  situated  several  fine 
monuments.  One,  a  column  to  Nelson,  one  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  in  height,  up  the  stairway  within 
which  we  mountt'd  for  the  sake  of  the  view  from 
the  top  of  it ;  and  were  well  repaid  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  very  varied  and  beautiful  panorama. 
First,  at  our  feet,  this  hill  with  its  monuments; 
among  them  a  very  pretty  one  to  Burns,  m  the 
form  of  a  temple;  and  the  national  monument, 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  thongh  quite  unfinished,  is  already  a  very 
handsome  object;  consistingof  twelve  largeGreciau 
pillars,  erected  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  &c.  Then  the  beautiful  city  on  the 
heights ;  the  prison  on  the  cliffs  with  its  fine 
towers;  the  bold,  bare  'craigs,'  with  '  Arthur's  seat' 
towering  above  ;  this  being  the  first  of  this  range 
of  the  'mountains  that  arc  round  about'  Edin- 
burgh,— the  hills,  the  rich  cultivated  country,  and 
the  wide  spread  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Forth; 
Holywood  palace  and  abbey  in  the  vale,  and  Ed- 
inburgh castle  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  rock,  &.G.,  &.C. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  tome  little  idea 
onasmall  scale,  howcontending  armies  migbtappoar 
and  a  battle  sound  from  a  commanding  height.  A 
company  of  horsemen  with  artillery  passed  out  of 
the  city  to  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  performed  a  sham  fight.  The  reverberation 
of  so  many  cannon  among  the  mountains  was  very 
grand  ;  and  yet  it  had  au  awlul  sound, — bringing 
so  strongly  before  the  mind  tlie  terrible  reality  that 
might  even  then  be  enacting  in  our  own  poor,  suf- 
fering and  ungrateful  country.  From  this  monu- 
ment wc  went  to  Holyrood  palace,  stopping  as  we 
descended  Oalton  hill  to  look  at  Burns'  monument. 
It  is  elegantly  adorned  with  sculptured  harps, 
flowers,  &c.  Poor  Burns  I  How  sad  I  felt,  as  I 
thought  of  Halleck's  lines,  while  looking  at  this 


beautiful  pile, — by  which,  to  use  his  language,  '  a  ■  retary,  who  immediately  crouched   behind  Mar' 

nation'  has  '  canonized  his  mind,' — where  he  says,  ifpr  protection,  was  seized,  while  her  husband  fore  I 

"Yet  read  the  names  that  Icuow  not  deatb,  ^'j  detained   her,_  and    dragged  out  through  tbj 

Few  nobler  ones  tbun  Burns'  are  there,  bed-room  and  audience  chamber  to  the  head  of  th 

And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath,  principal  stairs,  they  stabbing  him  all  the  way,  uii 

Than  that  which  binds  his  hair."  til,  it  may  be  remembered,  he   received   from   fift' 

Alas,  what  is  it  all  to  him  now  !      Thought  invol-  'o  sixty  wounds,  and  there,  after  having  despatche  ', 


untarily  turns,  oh,  how  mournfully,  to  some  of  the  f'lQ^)  '^ley  left  him  in  a  pool  of  blood,  until  morrj 
accounts  given  of  his  last  hours;  and  from  these I'Dg'  ^  large  dark  stain,  very  apparent,  is  yt, 
to  his  own  touching  and  beautiful  lines  written  pointed  out  there  as  that  made  by  his  blood , 
during  a  previous  illness,  in  the  prospect  of  death  :  j  which,  I  confess,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  rathe « 

credulous,  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  since  it  is  well: 


known  such  stains  become  indelible  if  not 


prompt. 


ly  removed.  The  partition  which  Mary  had  puj 
up  across  this  end  of  the  audience  chamber,  be, 
cause  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  spo! 
which  opened  on  the  stairway,  is  still  there, beinj'; 
quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  other  side^ 
of  the  apartment.  *  *  *  In  a  gallery,  saii, 
to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  is  a  collection 


"  Fain  would  1  say  forgive  my  foul  offence, 
Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  ; 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way, 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray  ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute,  and  sink  the  man ; 
Oh,  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan? 
Who  sin  30  oft  have  mourned, yet  to  temptation  ran?" 
In  moments  like  these,  when  made  to  cry  out,  '  I 

tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God,'  the  thought 'of  portraits  of  the  kings   of  Scotland,  more  tha 
of    'winning   a  green  wreath'    of   worldly    fame,  lone  hundred   in  number;  of  course   reaching  fa  j 
could   afford    but  little  balm  to   his   sin-burdened  ! back  into  legendary  times,  and  probably  manyoj 
soul.     'What'   then,   'to  hii/i  the   sculptor's  art,' 
'  his  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  and  urns,'  could  he 
but  have  had  an  assurance  that  his  immortal  spirit 
might '  know  not  death,' — that  be  would  be  per- 
mitted to  '  win'  the  crown  immortal. 

I  cannot  now,  I  believe,  enter  much  into  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Holyrood.  Yet  our  visit  there 
was  one  of  absorbing  interest.  To  the  apartments 
within  it  particularly,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  hapless  Queen  of  Scots,  where  were  enacted 
the  scenes  of  guilt  and  terror  in  which  she  was  so 
deeply  involved.  Her  chamber  was  exhibited  to 
us,  where  are  still  retained  many  articles  of  her 
furniture,  some  little  personal  conveniences,  such 
as  her   work-basket,    etc.     The   bed   has  now   au 


them  mere  fancy  likenesses. 

The  Abbey,  which  joins  the  palace,  is  quite  di.j 
lapidated,  but  retains  enough  of  its  former  archi ' 
tectural  beauty  to  show  that  it  must  have  oncij 
been  an  imposing  edifice,  and  there  is  much  com 
uected  with  its  history  to  give  interest  to  its  ruins  | 
In  its  north-east  corner  is  a  tomb  in  which  are  de-; 
posited  the  remains  of  James  V.,  and  othe  i 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Leaving  it  wi' 
passed  along  through  the  Canongate,  the  most  f»-,t 
mous  street  in  the  old  town.  It  is  along  the  sides i 
of  this  narrow  highway  that  the  houses  of  the  no-i 
bility  were  formerly  situated  ;  they  now  look  time- 
worn  and  forlorn,  affording  homes  for  the  poor  anc; 
squalid.  The  tavern  where  Johnson  alighted  whei| 
iron  railing  placed  round  it  to  prevent  too  near  anion  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides  still  holds  out  its  sigi 
approach,  which  is  evidently  needful,  as  from  their  |  in  this  street;  the  tolbooth,  on  the  site  of  the  for. 
decayed  appearance  close  contact  might  cause  thcimer  prison,  and  the  house  where  John  Knox  resided  ■ 
curtains  and  counterpane  at  least  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  from  the  balcony  of  which  he  was  wont  tti 
even  if  not  meddled  with  by  'Vandal  hands,  which 'preach  to  the  multitude  below,  are  pointed  out  tc 
have  doubtless  at  different  times  made  free  with  [strangers  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Canongate  is; 
fragments  of  her  blanket  to  keep  as  mementos;  continuous  with  High  Street,  which  leads  up  to  the: 
a  rag  of  which,  measuring  not  more  than  two' Castle,  whither  we  now  went.  This  is  a  powerfa: 
square  feet,  lies  on  the  top  of  the  counterpane,  looking  fortress,  and  standing  as  it  does  on  ai 
The  latter  and  the  curtains,  are  or  were  of  crimson  high,  bold  rock,  it  makes  a  very  imposing  appear-' 
damask,  with  green  fringe  and  tassels,  and  having  ance.  It  commands  a  fine  view  from  the  battle-, 
been  ornamented  all  over  with  clusters  of  whatap-  ments,  but  it  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  from  Nel-i 
pear  to  have  been  indifferently  made  artificial  i son's  monument.  We  were  shown  into  the  room, 
flowers,  these  would  be  easily  abstracted,  and  {a  very  small  place,  not  much  more  than  large 
would  be  more  tempting  to  secure  as  relics.  The! enough  to  hold  a  bedstead,  where  Mary's  son,| 
walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  wrought  with  mytho- 1  James  VI.,  was  born.  We  were  also  taken  iutO| 
logical  illustrations.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is 'the  crown-room,  where  are  kept  the  ancient  crown-i 
the  small  secret  door,  hidden  by  the  tapestry,  jewels  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  a  crown,  sceptre,, 
opening  on  to  the  private  stairway,  by  which, sword  of  state,  ifcc.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
Darnley  and  his  accomplices  ascended  to  the  queen's  I  when  writing  about  the  Tower  of  London,  I  ouiit- 
apartments  at  the  time  they  assassinated  Kizzio.j  ted  to  mention  that  while  there  the  crown-jewels 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  au  intense  and  exciting,  :of  England  were  exhibited  to  us,  these  magnificent 
though  melancholy,  interest,  while  passing  through 'baubles  making  much  less  impression  on  me  than 
the  very  same  rooms  where  occurred  the  events  of  most  other  novelties  we  have  met  with  ;  and,  though] 
those  fearful  limes.  There  is  so  much  remaining!  rather  out  of  place,  1  will  mention  here  that  these 
to  aid  in  bringing  vividly  before  the  mind  the  |  consisted  of  five  crowns,  five  or  six  sceptres,  several 
reality  of  those  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  beau- >  swords  of  state,  all  very  gorgeous  to  be  sure,  with; 
tiful  but  wretched  queen,  the  account  of  which  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones ;  besides  these,  the 
seem  to  the  youthful  reader  more  like  ro-;  baptismal  font,  used  at  the  christening  of  the  royal, 
mance  than  truth.  Especially  the  terrible  re-  children,  and  a  service  of  sacramental  plate,  with 
ality  of  that  brutal  murder.  Here,  where  we!  various  dishes,  spoons  and  other  articles  of  gold 
now  stand,  in  this  little  room,  which  communicates  I  used  at  the  (pronation.  The  whole  valued  at 
with  the  bedchamber  by  an  entrance  close  to  thejabout  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  •*  * 
door  of  the  private  staircase,  stood  the  supper-ta-  Newcastle. — We  left  Edinburgh  this  morning 
ble — which  with  the  guests  must  almost  have  filled  for  this  place,  and  what  a  charming  ride  we  had. 
it — where  Mary  was  supping  with  llizzio,  and  a!  Yes,  Edinburgh  is  the  most  beautiful  city  we  have 
few  others,  when  the  arras  covering  the  secret  door  ■  seen.  We  were  at  the  railroad  station,  which  is  a 
in  her  chamber  suddenly  lifted,  and  Darnley,  Ruth-  very  fine  building,  nearly  half  an  liour  before 
yen,  &c.,  rushed  in  upon  them.    The  unhappy  sec-  [the  time  for  leaving,  which  I  was  far  from  regret- 


THE    FRIEND. 
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il;,  as  it  afforded  us  an  opportunity   of  enjoying' buried. 
)t;  of  the  finest -■  —     '"         ■■     ^     , 


is  still  sometimes  used  as  a  burial  place. 


t  °^  'f  Z  V^r  ,  ^  "/.•^  ^  •'''f  P'-°bably:  This  Abbey  was  originally  built  in  1136,  subsequeni 
jir  meet  w.th.  Ihe  railroad  hes  in  the  ravine  of,  ly  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  in  1322,  by  Bruce.  An 
'f  .  !r  'f°.  T  """  /.^^''^'"S  under  the  part  of  the  present  ruin  was  botched  up  by  Olive 
ihes  at  the  station.     Immediately  in  frontof  us.'  Cromwell  for  nnn^<.nt;.l„=   ™i,;„i,    ^..t  a:J „  ; 


And 

.  -r  -J    _-ver 

J  ..-  •  -      „  us,  Cromwell  for  conventicles,  which    part  disfigures  it 

5  a  mound  across  this  ravine  or  yaley-wh.ch  much  more  than  does  the  venerable  decayed  stone. 
,h  several   oridges   connects   the   Old   with   the  do  bocontiuaed.) 

Mw   town — stand    two   large    beautiful    Grecian  __^,.._^ 

)|ldings  of  white  stone  with  Ionic  columns;  one'  from  "The  British  Friond." 

;l!  National  Gallery,  the  other  the  Royal  Institu-i  ^^f' J  Friends,  and  What  tii  ey  Were.— Ma  rriagc. 
fa,  a  museum  of  antiquities;  the  latter  having!  In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ijossal  couohant  sphynxes  on  the  four  corners  oflject  of  the  marriage  regulations  of  the  Society,  as 


I  roof,  and  a  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Queen  V 
(jia  in  front  on  the  peak  of  the  facade.     Occupy- 
e  the  space  between  this  mound  and   the  11.  II. 
jjtion,  is  a  beautiful  garden  called  Princes  garden  ; 

uding  a  hotel, "with  other  buildings  at  difi'ereut 
i>atious  on  the  heights  behind  these,  inter- 
iig\ed  with  trees ;  and  also  on  our  right,  in 
ijjt  of  these,    in    so  conspicuous 


situation   as 


dopted   by  early  Friends,  it  is  interesting  to  note 

how  very  careful  they  were,  that  everything  should 

not  only  be  orderly  done,  but  have  that  necessary 

.  ,     .  ^  .  publicity  which  should  give  their  proceedings  the 

our  extreme  right  is  a  row  of  fine  stone  houses,  force  of  law. 

Consistent  with  their  u'=ual  course  of  doin^^ 
everything  with  as  much  simplicity  as  might  be, 
we  find  them  divesting  the  subject  of  marriage  of 
all  those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  the  system 
Illy  to  throw  them  on  the  background,  and  i  of  priestcraft  and  antiquated  practice  had  thrown 
ijucdiately  overlooking  Princes  garden,  is  Wal-  around  it.  No  more  beautiful  and  truthful  ground- 
B  Scott  s  superb  monument.  It  is  a  white  |  work  could  be  laid  for  the  action  of  Friends  in 
he,  pyramidal  Gothic  structure,  one  hundred^  this  particular,  than  that  of  Georfe  Fox  in  his 
)1  sixty  feet  high,  covered  with  pinnacles.i  epistle  to  Friends  in  1654.  It  strikes  at  the  root 
fn  tracery,  iic,  with  a  richness  and  delicacy  inlof  all  human  systems,  and  reduces  the  ordins 
^  carving,  reminding  one  of  embroidery,  with  a  of  marriage  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  a  religious 
bue  ot  bcott  sitting  within.  On  our  left,  among|  compact  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  Hi^h;  sivin"  the 
;Qy  other  buildings,  rising  on  the  heights,  alongj  honour  where  alone  due,  and  restmg  the  sSper- 
foot  ot  which    passes   the  railroad,  we    have,  structure  on  a  base,  not  only  solemn  and  impo.s- 

ing  in  itself,  but  stripped  of  all  the  mercenary 
motives  which  too  often  actuate  such  alliances. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  whilst  it  upholds 
the  prerogative  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  sanctions, all  needful  reference  to  the 
authority  of  those  who  exercise  magisterial  or  legal 
power  over  society  in  general.  Indeed,  it  is  uniform 
with  that  lucidity  which  we  ever  find  distinguish- 
ing the  peculiar  views  of  early  Friends. 

Where  can  we  find  language  more  explicit  and 
concise  than  the  first  sentence  of  the  epistle  to 
which  I  allude,  viz:  "The  right  joining  in  mar- 
riage 13  the  work  of  the  Lord  only,  and  not  the 
priest's  or  the  magistrate's  :  for  it  is  God's  ordi- 
nance, not  man's ;  and  therefore  Friends  cannot 
consent  that  they  should  join  thein  together.  For 
we  may  marry  none,  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  we 
are  but  witnesses."  What  a  force  there  is  in  this 
exposition  of  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this 
newly-founded  Society  !  How  truly  it  upholds  the 
divine  law,  and  moulds  the  all-important  ordinance 
of  marriage  into  the  simplest  form.  There  is 
courtesy  and  ready  compliance  too  with  their  civil 
liabilities  as  citizens  of  the  world,  in  what  follows, 
"But  yet  if  a  Friend,  through  tenderness,  have  a 
desire  that  the  magistrate  should  know  if,  after  the 
marriage  is  performed  in  a  public  meeting  of 
Friends  and  others,  according  to  the  holy  order 
and  practice  of  Friends  in  truth  throughout  the 
world,  and  according  to  the  manner  of  the  holy 
men  and  women  of  God  of  old,  he  may  go  and 
carry  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  magistrate  : 
Friends  are  left  to  their  freedom  herein.  °But  for 


t,  a  very  handsome  Gothic  hotel,  with  towers; 
tber  on,  Edinburgh  bank,  a  fine  old  building, 
jing  a  heavy  balustrade  along  the  brow  of  the 
t  to  which  the  grounds,  which  appear  to  inclose 

n  this  side,  extend  ;  a  little  beyond,  also  just 
ive  its  brow,  is  another  very  fine  looking  build 
I  with  towers,  many  trees  beautifully  interspersec 
bng  all  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
fcipitous  rock,  stands  the  castle  against  the  sky. 
|has  been  raining  a  little;  and  now  suddenly 
jims  the  sunshine  athwart  columns   and    pin 

,  trees  and  flowers,  and  springs  into  the  sky 
juisite  rainbow  !     A  perfect  arch,  spanning  the 
hie  valley ;  one  foot  resting  on  the  hill  on  the  right, 

other  on  the  castle  rock.     And  now,  as 

[settled  the   matter   of  luggage   and   tickets,  I 

[it   withdraw  from   this   extraordinary  picture. 

;n  the  passengers  are  all  seated  in  the  cars,  and 

|are  ofi,  sweeping  through   a  fine  rich  country 

pill,  dale  and  river,  with  mountains  at  our  side 

be  distance  ;  rain  and  sunshine  alternating,  and 

coquettish  rainbow  accompanying  us  at  frequent 

irvals  for  many  miles — with  fair   promises  of 

'  weather    at  Melrose  Abbey,  whither    we  are 

i  bound — but  disappearing  whenever  her  lordly 

|r  withdraws  behind  his  cloudy  mantle. 

lelrose  Abbey  is  a  beautiful  ruin.     The   most 

b  its  minute  details  of  any  we  have  seen.  Still 

lining  the  most  elegant,  delicate  tracery,  wreaths 

flowers,  ivy,   and    shells   of  the   natural    size. 

:  flutes  in  the  little  scallop  shells,  and  even  the 

ies  in  the  ivy  leaves,  being  of  the  most  extraor- 

iry    sharpness ;  so  perfect   one   would   hardly 

pose  they  could  have  been  exposed  to  ruin  even  priests  or  magistrates  to  marry  or  join" luy  Tn  that 

years  much  less  tor  centuries.  I  counted  over  relation,  it  is  not  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
topsotarovvofsmallarches,  entirely  exposed  our  testimony  and  practice  hath  always  been 
he  weather,  forty  clusters  of  flowers  and  shells, 
•y  cluster  entirely  diflerent.  Neither  as  a 
lie,  however,  nor  in  its  situation,  can  it  at  all 
ipare  with  Tintern.  But  we  were  well  paid  for 
ang  this  little  digression  to  see  it ;  possessing  as 
Ices  an  elegance  of  decoration  peculiarly  its 
I.  We  were  shown  the  tombs  of  the  Black 
iglass  and  Alexander  IL,  and  of  Michael  Scott, 
celebrated  wizard  ;  and  a  small  stone  slab  in 
nave  where  it  is  said  the  heart  of  Bruce   was 


1656,  and  1657  were  peculiarly  productive  of 
persecution,  by  fine  and  long  imprisonment,  for 
being  married  in  the  simple  manner  adopted  by 
early  Friends.  If  in  that  day,  in  the  outer  world, 
there  was  no  form  of  what  is  termed  "  common 
prayer,"  there  was  that  which  was  equally  objec- 
tionable to  early  Friends,  under  the  name  of  "  Tha 
Directory,"  for  at  that  period  there  was  another 
hierarchical  power  dominant  than  that  of  episco- 
pacy. 

It  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  unjust  persecu- 
tion of  early  Friends,  and  of  the  tendency  on  all 
occasions  to  oppress  them,  that  although  the  Direc- 
tory itself  neither  enjoined  marriage  by  a  priest  nor 
affixed  any  penalty  for  marrying  otherwise,  yet  many 
Friends  suffered  severely  for  marrying  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  routine  there  laid  down.  These 
persecutions  did  not  fail  to  claim  the  consideration 
of  early  Friends,  who  were  now  beginning  to  act 
in  common,  and  to  base  their  proceedings  in  this 
and  other  matters  on  one  common  ground,  and  to 
unite  together  for  their  common  interest.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  in  or  about  1657,  that  a  meeting  of 
general  or  universal  character  was  held  at  the 
house  of  John  Crook,  in  Bedfordshire,  from 
hich  was  issued  counsel  and  advice  to  Friends  in 
the  north  on  several  matters,  and  among  the  rest, 
on  that  of  the  orderly  and  regular  conducting  of 
marriage  proceedings,  viz.,  "That  as  any  are  moved 
to  take  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  marriage,  let  it  be 
made  known  to  the  children  of  light,  especially  to 
those  of  the  meeting  of  which  the  parties  are  mem- 
bers, that  all  in  the  light  may  witness  it  to  be  of  God. 
And  let  them  be  joined  together  in  the  Lord  and 
in  his  fear,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses ;  acording  to  the  example  of  holy  men  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  recorded,  which  were  writ- 
ten for  our  example ;  that  no  scandal  may  rest  upon 
the  truth,  nor  any  thing  be  done  in  secret,  .  . 
that  there  may  be  a  record  in  writing,  witnessing  of 
the  day,  place,  and  year,  of  such  things,  kept 
within  that  meeting  of  which  the  one  or  both  of 
them  are  members;  under  which  writing  the  wit- 
nesses present  may  subscribe  their  names,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  may  be  convenient*' 

In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  the  date  of 
these  documents,  I  incline  to  place  it  historically  a 
year  or  more  later,  and  to  fix  its  issue  either  as  just 
preceding  or  concurrent  with,  a  similar  document 
issued  in  1659  by  a  meeting  of  Friends  of  the  four 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire. 
The  purport  is  precisely  the  same,  and  denotes, 
according  to  my  apprehension,  the  expression  of 
the  judgment  of  tlie  Society  generally  on  topics 
which  were  then  agitating  the  whole  body. 

There  is  no  record  of  marriages  being  solemn- 
ized by  a  priest  with  promises  and  vows,  till  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  "  Reformation,"  as  it  is 
called  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Book  of  Comiiwn 
Prayer.  Before  this  period,  "  marriage,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  was  totally  a  civil  contract  performed 
by  the  party  of  their  friends  or  relatives  :  of  which 
the  principal  ceremony  was  the  father  of  the  girl  or 
widow,  or  a  near  relative  or  friend,  throwii 


^  testimony   ana     practice    natii    alway 
against  it.   It  was  God's  work  before  the  fall,  and  it 
is.  God's  work  in  the  restoration." 

When  we  consider  that  George  Fox  did  not 
gather  any  people  to  his  way  of  thinking,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  Christian  church,  prior  to  1648,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  views  he  pro- 
mulgated must  have  been  very  conclusive  to  the 

minds  of  others,  to  induce  them  so  readily  to  em-  '  churches,'  on  which  occasion  the  priest's  office  was 

brace  them,  and  to  endure  so  great  an  amount  of  only  to  pronounce  the  benediction    instead  of  the 

on  that  account.     The  years  1654,  1655,  parents.     In    Oliver   Cromwell's   time,  marriages 


ng  over 
her  head  the  man's  alba  or  cloak,  saying  to  her, 
'  No  one  shall  cover  thee  but  such  an  one,' 
naming  the  bridegroom.  She  was  then  conducted 
to  the  tent  or  house  of  her  husband,  where  they 
held  their  feast,  a  certificate  of  which  performance 
was  signed  by  all  pre.senty  when  the  parents  on 
both  sides  gave  their  benedictions.  This  was  the 
usual  mode  of  performing  marriages  till  the  cere- 
mony or  solemnization  was  transferred  by  Pope 
Innocent    III.,     in    1200.    to     what     are     called 
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were  performed  by  tbe  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  which  was  the  state  religion, 
refusing  to  join  any  but  their  own  members. 
These  marriages  were  afterwards  declared  legal 
by  statute  of  Charles  II.  This'was  the  time  when 
Friends  first  objected  to  the  celebration  by  a  priest 
with  '  the  form  of  common  prayer.' 

"The  ring  and  the  words  '  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship,'  were  two  of  the  principal  items  in  the 
grand  controversy  of  the  Puritans  against  the 
Episcopalians  on  the  question,  which  was  argued 
before  James  I.,  when  the  king  browbeat  and 
abused  the  Puritans  for  wanting  any  alteration, 
alleging.that  he  considered  the  present  forms  quite 
perfect,  saying  to  tbe  bishops  present,  be  '  had  given 
them  a  sword  which  he  ordered  them  to  use."  Thus 
the  power  of  tbe  clergy  increased  over  the  purses 
of  the  people,  not  only  in  this  of  marriage,  but  also 
births  and  burials;  for  which  a  stipend  was  at  first 
given  as  a  gift,  and  afterward  and  now,  demanded 
as  a  fee." 

From  the  memoirs  of  early  Friends  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  general  practice  for  marriages 
to  take  place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  several  Friends  gathered 
together  for  that  particular  purpose.  In  tbis  year, 
1659,  Pvichard  Davies  was  married,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  to  be  done  seems  to  have 
given  him  some  anxious  thought,  and  it  is  observ- 
able how  carefully  he  weighs  the  ground  of  their 
proceeding,  that  things  might  not  only  be  done  in 
order,  but  that  the  true  and  right  estimate  the 
Society  placed  on  the  ordinance  might  be 
thoroughly  understood.  "  Under  a  weighty  con- 
cern," he  says  "  which  way  to  take  each  other  in 
marriage,  we  concluded  to  lay  our  proceedings 
before  our  elders,  and  especially  our  ancient  friend 
George  Fox — (people  in  tho^e  days  were  married 
by  a  priest  or  belbre  a  justice) ;  and  I  told  George 
Fox  we  thought  to  take  each  other  in  a  public  meet- 
ing, so  be  desired  the  Lord  to  be  with  us.  And  when 
we  saw  our  clearness  in  the  Lord,  we  went  to  tbe 
meeting  in  Tower  Street,  London,  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  Horsley  Down,  Soutbwark,! 
and  in  that  meeting,  being  tbe  2Gth  of  5tb  month,! 
1659,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  that  assembly,! 
we  took  each  other  to  be  husband  and  wife." 

I  need  only  instance  another  marriage  to  show 
the  mode  of  procedure  of  that  day — the  marriage 
of  William  Crouch,  which  took  place  tbe  same 
year.  He  says  :  We  first  published  our  intentions] 
of  marriage  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  in  Tower  Street,  London,  (to  wit)  at  tbe 
house  of  Humphrey  Back  ;  and  some  time  after, 
at  a  solemn  meeting  of  a  few  Friends  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  my  house  in  Finch  Lane,  we  took  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife." 

This  latter  course  of  being  married  in  private 
houses  was  common  in  the  Society  for  some  time 
after  its  rise,  but  with  jbis  unavoidable  privacy 
great  care  was  exercised  to  give  publicity  to  tbe 
proceedings.  That  this  mode  of  procedure  would 
originate  grave  doubts  as  to  its  legality  was  to  be 
expected  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  1661 
the  validity  of  these  marriages  was  put  to  the  test 
by  an  action  at  law  which  was  tried  at  Notting- 
ham. The  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  Friends, 
yet  there  still  remained  in  many  minds  grave 
doubts  on  the  question.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this  when  we  consider  how  widely  difi'ereut  from 
the  acknowledged  customs  of  the  age  was  tlie 
practice  of  early  Friends,  and  how  thoroughly  the 
latter  went  to  uproot  tbe  corrupt  practices  brought 
in  by  a  hireling  ministry. 

The  question  of  marriages  would  seem  hitherto 
to  have  been  productive  of  great  irregularities,  at 
least   we   may  believe    so   from   a  testimony  sent 


forth  on  behalf  of  the  body  in  1662,  signed  by 
Edward  Burrough — for  there  is  a  distinct  recom- 
mendation that  no  marriages  be  recorded  but  those 
which  profess  with  Friends  ;  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  it  had  not  been  unusual  for  marriages  to  take 
place  after  the  manner  of  Friends  and  under  the 
pretence  of  being  Friends,  and  that  such  had  be- 
come a  cause  of  burden  to  the  Society. 

In  1663,  when  episcopacy  was  again  paramount 
under  the  restoration,  Friends  underwent  a  series 
of  persecutions,  as  under  the  Directory,  in  the  time 
of  the  protectorate,  so  that  no  matter  what  power 
governed.  Friends  suiFered. 

In  1665  we  find  George  Fox  a  prisoner  in  Scar- 
borough Castle,  holding  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Cradock  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  in  reply 
to  the  Dr.'s  observation,  "  You  marry,  but  I  know 
not  how,"  observing,  "  It  may  be  so,  but  why 
dost  thou  not  come  and  see?"  "  Where,"  he  adds, 
"  dost  thou  read  from  Genesis  to  llevelation  that 
ever  any  priest  did  marry  any?"  During  the  year 
1666,  George  Fox,  whose  imprisonment  had  ter- 
minated, was  engaged  at  a  meeting,  where  was  a 
marriage,  in  opening  the  state  of  our  marriages  to 
the  people. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  at  this 
period  the  question  of  marriage  had  not  taken  a 
fieuerally  organized  form  throughout  the  Society, 
though  the  principle  on  which  early  Friends  acted 
was  pretty  well  understood,  and  in  some  individual 
cases  carried  out,  for  George  Fox  appears  to  have 
visited  Loudon,  "  to  exhort  Friends  to  bring  all 
their  marriages  to  the  men  and  women's  meetings, 
.  that  care  might  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
disorders  as  had  been  committed  by  some." 

With  early  Friends  the  '"  froencss  of  the  gospel" 
was  the  mainspring  of  their  religious  action. 
Everything  which  tended  to  uphold  an  hireling 
ministry  was  to  them  an  abhorrence;  and  as  the 
views  of  society  at  large,  had  for  centuries  become 
more  and  more  centred  in  a  national  priesthood 
with  its  rites  and  man-made  ceremonies,  so  every 
blow  which  early  Friends  struck  at  this  system 
brought  upon  them  greater  persecution  and  opposi- 
tion. The  diiEeulty,  too  of  directing  an  infant 
society  into  one  uniform  practice  which  should  be 
self-evident  to  the  world,  had  come  to  be  felt,  and 
hence  we  find  George  Fox,  in  1669,  issuing  an 
epistle  addressed  to  his  fellow-professors,  to  the 
following  purpose  : — "All  such  as  marry  by  the 
priests,  all  such  as  go  to  them  for  wives  or  hus- 
bands, must  come  to  judgment  and  condemnation 
of  themselves,  and  that  spirit  that  led  them  to  the 
priests  to  marry  them,  or  else  Friends  that  keep 
their  habitation  must  write  and  bear  a  testimony 
against  them  both." 

During  this  year  we  have  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  EUwood  "  in  a  select  meeting  of  the 
ancient  and  grave  Friends  of  that  county,  holden 
in  a  Friend's  house,  where  in  these  times  not  only 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  business,  but  the  public 
meeting  for  worship  was  sometimes  held." 

The  strong  ground  which  Friends  took  on  the 
marriage  question  received  further  exposition  in 
1679  from  the  pen  of  Thom.is  Taylor,  in  his  "seri- 
ous considerations  concerning  the  priests  of  the 
high  places,  called  churches;"  and  here  I  would 
remark  that  T.  T.  had  been  an  eminent  parish 
priest,  and  of  note  amongst  professors,  also  a  lec- 
turer in  .several  counties — that  he  forsook  his  living 
and  emoluments,  underwent  much  suflFering  ;  travel- 
led largely  in  Truth's  service ;  was  imprisoned 
with  much  cruelty  in  Stafford  gaol ;  celebrated  for 
a  dispute  with  Dr.  Owen  of  (Jxford,  and  finally 
departed  this  life  in  great  peace.  In  his  observa- 
tions he  says,  "  Be.Mdes  their  cu-tom  of  the  ring, 
do  they  (the  priests)  not  teach  people  to  swear  and 


commit  idolatry  in  saying,  '  With  this  ring  I  th 
wed,  with  my  body  1  thee  worship,  and  with  ;! 
my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  ;'  and  at  the  col 
elusion  of  their  work  must  plight  their  troth  one  ' 
another.      Is  this    according   to  the   Scripture  I 

and    doth    the   priest   exami ' 

whether  this  be  true  when  he  teacheth  the  man  ' 
say  to  the  woman,  '  With  all  my  worldly  goods j 
thee  endow  ?  But  what  makes  all  this  the  wot! 
is,  that  it  must  be  declared  to  be  done  'in  tl- 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' i 

CTo  be  continued.)  1 


Idoess. 


Each  hair  generally  has  one  bulb  or  root  li 
which  it  is  nourished  ;  when  this  root  is  destroyi. 
by  sickness,  violence,  or  age,  the  hair  can  nev, 
grow  again ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  scalp  ;, 
shiny  or  glistening.  , 

When  the  scalp  is  fuzzy,  like  the  down  of  a  vei; 
young  bird,  it  is  from  debility  of  the  hair-bull 
occasioned  by  severe  or  protracted  disease  ;  in  th| 
case  the  hair  grows  with  increasing  profusion  ij 
the  health  recovers.  Whatever  hair-wash  or  (, 
happens  to  be  applied  at  this  conjuncture,  gets  tt 
credit  of  a  hair  restorative  ;  hence  the  great  nun' 
ber  of  these  articles,  not  one  of  the  whole  numbii 
being  a  whit  more  efiioacious  than  the 'sprinkling  ^ 
a  thimbleful  of  ashes  on  the  poll,  except  so  far  ■■[ 
they  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  scalp  clea' 
which  common  soap-suds  will  abundantly  do;  r 
except  they  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  seal 
and  promote  a  more  vigorous  circulation  of  tb 
blood:  but  it  is  not  possible  for  any  oil  or  grea, 
even  to  do  this.  To  make  hair  grow  on  a  shinil' 
scalp  is  utterly  impossible.  But  the  growth  < 
hair  may  be  promoted  on  a  fuzzy  scalp,  because  i 
that  case  the  root  is  not  dead,  but  lacks  vigoi 
lacks  nutriment,  and  new  vigor  can  be  impartei 
and  additional  nutriment  bestowed  by  whatevi 
gives  activity  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  aboi 
tbe  roots  of  tbe  hair,  and  what  the  following  appl 
cation  fails  to  do  in  this  direction,  all  others  wi 
simply  because  it  is  the  most  certain,  the  most  po\ 
erful  and  safe  hair-stimulant  known  :  Half  an  oud( 
of  vinegar  of  cantharides,  one  ounce  of  cologne-wate 
one  ounce  of  rose-water;  to  be  rubbed  in  with 
tooth-brush  gently  and  patiently,  until  the  part 
thoroughly  wetted  and  smarts  a  little  ;  to  be  n 
peated  night  and  morning  ;  if  too  powerful,  dilu 
with  water,  or  use  less.  Age  brings  incurab 
baldness,  sooner  or  later,  to  almost  all;  but  tl 
great  object  of  this  article  is  to  procrastinate  incii 
rable  baldness,  and  to  prevent  the  premature  lo:] 
or  thinning  of  the  hair  :  first,  by  avoiding  tl 
causes;  second,  by  proper  attention  to  promotin 
the  growth  of  the  hair. 

The  ancient  liomans  seldom  wore  anything  o 
the  head,  and  a  case  of  baldness  was  rare. 

Baldness  is  very  infrequent  among  the  Indians 
their  heads  are  habitually  uncovered. 

Baldness  among  women  is  very  much  rarer  tha 
among  men.  Women's  baldness  is  about  tl 
temples,  that  of  man  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
may  be  then  inferred  that  one  cause  of  baldness  !l 
keepmg  the  head  covered  and  heated,  thus  cim> 
sively  stimulating  the  hair-glands  by  an  unnatur 
warmth,  and  prematurely  exhausting  their  powe 
and  also  by  preventing  the  evaporation  and  esca|| 
of  that  efiete  matter,  the  continued  presence 
which  is  always  death,  in  whatever  part  of  tl 
system  it  may  occur.  'This  is  effectually  done  \ 
the  large  quantities  of  grease  and  oil  which  Oi 
women  plaster  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  tempk 
the  hair,  dust  and  oil,  making  a  coating  over  tl 
temples,  almost  as  impervious  as  India-rubber,  th 
choking  up  the  roots  or  glands,  and  preventing  ti 
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IKT  blood-circulation ;  for  it  is  the  blood  which 
jies  nutriment  to  the  hair, 
'he  top  of  the  head  is  moat  profusely  supplied 
ii  blood-vessels,  yet  naen  grow  bald  there  first 
jkeepirig  the  head  too  warm  ;  also,  and  chiefly 
ybe   prevalent   fashion  for  generations   past,  of 

i'ring  hard  fur  and  silk  hats,  which  by  thei 
sure  all  round  the  head,  forcibly  detain  the 
d  from  the  top  of  the  head  ;  there  is  seldom 
ness  below  where  the  hat  touches  the  head 
liie  of  the  writer's  jlaymates  are  known  to  be 
^1  at  ages  from  forty  to  sixty- five;  it  was  the 
l|/ersal  custom  among  them  as  boys,  to  wear 
le  woollen  hats,  answering  to  the  felt  hats 
)iDg  into  fashion.  To  prevent  thin  hair  and 
(mature  baldness,  first,  keep  a  clean  scalp;  seC' 
i,  never  wear  the  hair  on  a  strain,  or  against 
i  direction  of  its  growth  ;  third,  never  apply 
fthing  to  it  but  soap-suds  or  pure  water;  fourth, 
..r  loose-fitting,  solt  hats ;  fifth,  let  men  an'" 
idren  always  wear  the  hair  very  short,  and  both 
|i  and  women  should  brush  the  hair  a  great 
J,  using  only  a  coarse  couib,  which  should 
(ih  the  scalp  only  in  the  slightest  manner  possi- 
\— Nail's  Journal. 

Izble  Manners. — Some  little  folks  are  not  po- 
lat  their  meals  !  The  following  beautiful  lines 
ISO  simple,  practicable,  and  comprehensive,  and 
ctly  to  the  point,  we  take  pleasure  in  placing 
n  conspicuously  before  our  readers  : 

Iq  silcQce  I  must  take  my  seat, 

And  give  God  thanks  before  I  eat ; 

Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait 

'Till  I  am  asked  to  hand  my  plate ; 

I  must  not  scold,  nor  whine,. nor  pout. 

Nor  move  my  chair  or  plate  about ; 

With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring, 

I  must  not  play— nor  must  I  sing  ; 

I  must  not  speak  a  useless  word, 

For  children  must  be  seen — not  heard  ; 
j-        I  must  not  talk  about  my  food, 
j         Nor  fret  if  I  dont  think  it  good ; 
I         My  mouth  with  food  I  must  not  crowd. 

Nor  while  I'm  eating  speak  aloud  ; 

Must  turn  my  head  to  cough  or  sneeze, 

And  when  I  ask,  say,  "If you  please;" 

The  table-cloth  I  must  not  spoil, 

Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil ; 

Must  keep  my  seat  when  I  have  done. 

Nor  round  the  table  sport  or  run ; 

When  told  to  rise,  then  I  must  [lut 

My  chair  away  with  noiseless  foot. 

And  lift  my  heart  to  God  above 

In  praise  for  all  his  wondrous  love. 

[Children's  Guest. 

'ubstitvte  for  Cotton. — Amongst  the  vegetable 
nets  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
lottou,  the  fibrous  coating  of  the  South  Al'ri- 
onion  appears  to  be  one  presenting  great  p 
I  of  utility.  The  fibre,  which  is  enclosed  in 
external  cuticle  of  the  bulb,  is  long  and  fine 
of  great  tenacity,  and  appears  capable  of  easy 
ersiou  into  yarn. 


The  reports  from  the  respective  Quarterly  pointed  to  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  the 
Meetings  were  read,  and  the  representatives  Treasurer,  and  report  what  sum  should  be  raised 
called,  of  whom  five  were  absent,  prevented  from  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  during  the  present  year, 
attending,  generally  by  indisposition  of  themselves       Then  adjourned. 

or  in  their  families.  After  getting  through  with  22d.  Mor?ting. — The  reports  sent  up  from  all  the 
the  reports,  the  Clerk  informed  the  meeting  there  Quarterly  Meetings,  respecting  the  use  of  spirituous 
was  on  the  table  a  communication  from  a  Friend,  [liquors  as  a  drink,  were  read,  showing  that  forty- 
addressed  to  Philadelphia  and  New  England  cine  of  the  members  had  partaken  of  them  occa- 
Yearly  Meetings,  which,  in  accordance  with  thelsionally  in  the  course  of  the  past  year;  four  of 
discipline,  was  given  to  a  committee  of  Friends  j  whom,  and  four  others,  had  also  occasionally  supplied 
to  examine  and    report  whether  it  should  be  read  them  to  those  in  their  employ.     This  subject  attain 


or  not.  They  retired,  and  on  returning,  reported 
they  were  not  prepared  to  unite  in  recommending 
that  the  address  should  be  read.  The  represen- 
tatives being  desired  to  meet  at  the  rise  of  the 
meeting  and  select  a  Friend  to  serve  as  clerk,  and 
another  to  assist  him,  for  the  present  year,  and  to 
report  at  the  opening  of  the  next  sitting,  then 
adjourned  to  four  o'clock. 

Afternoon. — A  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, reported  they  had  united  in  proposing 
Joel  Evans  for  clerk,  and  Samuel  llillcs  to 
assist  him,  who  being  approved  by  the  meeting, 
they  were  appointed.  The  minutes  of  the  Mooting 
for  Suflferiogs,  exhibiting  the  engagements  of  that 
body  during  the  past  year  were  read,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  sitting. 

Beside  the  concerns  ordinarily  engaging  its  at- 
tention, it  had  prepared  four  memorials:  one  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
the  Sioux  Indians  captured  in  Minnesota,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  death  by  court  martial  ;  one 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  remonstrating 
against  the  law  for  enrolling  the  militia  throughout 
the  whole  population,  and  inflicting  punishment  on 
those   who    refused   to    serve    in   the   army  ;    one 


took  strong  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  member8,'and 
earnest  appeals  were  made  to  Friends  not  to  relax 
in  their  efiforts  to  eradicate  all  unnecessary  use  of 
intoxicating  drink  within  the  limits  of  this  meeting. 
It  was  stated  that  there  was  much  encourafemenfc 
for  perseverance,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  de- 
linquents was  decreasing,  and  many  of  those  re- 
ported, had  u.sed  the  article  but  very  seldom 
throughout  the  time  specified.  A  minute  was 
made,  and  directed  to  go  down  in  the  Extracts, 
encouraging  the  subordinate  meetings  to  continue 
their  care  over  their  members  on  this  account,  and 
by  renewed  aflFectiouate  labor,  endeavor  to  prevail 
on  them  to  abandon  any  and  all  participation  in 
the  dangerous  practice  of  using  this  pernicious  ar- 
ticle 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  also  adverted  toby  sev- 
eral, and  its  injurious  effects  freely  pointed  out. 
Friends  were  urged  to  avoid  it  altogether,  and  to 
discourage  by  precept  and  example,  a  habit  so  of- 
fensive, and  deleterious  to  health. 

The  reports  on  Education  stated  there  were  1205 
children  within    the  limits    of  this    meeting,  of  a 

.suitable  age  to  go  to  school,   and  gave    account  of 

'the  
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FIFTH   IIUNTH   2,   18C3. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING, 
le  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  held  its 
sitting  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  18th  ult., 
after  proceeding  with  the  business  usually 
ging  its  attention,  it  adjourned  until  the  22d, 
I  it  completed  its  labors.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
issembled  on  Second-day  morning,  and  was 
t  the  size  it  has  been  for  several  years  past ; 
romeu's  apartment  being  more  crowded  than 
for  the  men. 


^ „    .„   „„^   -'"-J,    uutiuii^   uji.u.a^.1  in  which  they  had   been   disposed  of, 

to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  that  respect,  during  the  year.  Much  concern 
remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  a  law  to  fine  was  manifested  upon  this  interesting  subject;  the 
all  who  had  been  exempted  from  military  draft  on  near  connection  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society 
account  of  conscientious  scruples;  and  one  to  the  [with  the  guarded  education  of  the  children,  was 
same  body,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  (pointed  out,  and  the  danger  to  them  in  every 
of  a  law  to  prevent  negroes  or  mulattoes  from  [sense,  of  allowing  their  scholastic  education  to  be 
coming  into  that  State.  The  last  two  bills,  it  was  conducted  by  those  who  disregard  the  belief  and 
stated,  had  not  been  passed  into  laws.  There  was  practices  of  our  religious  Society,  and  where  they 
a  general   expression  of  approval  of  the  labors  of  were   exposed  to  evil  example   and   indiscriminate 

association.  The  subject  was  again  commended 
to  the  serious  attention  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  Friends  were  advised  to  a  willing- 
ness to  make  some  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order  to 
have  schools  more  select,  and  taught  by  consistent 
members :  reports  as  usual  to  be  sent  up  next 
year. 

In  consideration  of  the  exercises  under  which 
the  meeting  had  been  brought  in  the  diiTerent  sit- 
tings, it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  essay  of  an  epistle  to  the  members  to 
be  produced  at  a  future  sitting.  Then  adjourned 
to  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon. — The  first  business  brought  before 
the  meeting  was  the  Picport  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  gradual  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which  gave 
an  interesting  sketch  of  their  labors  during  the 
year.     The  boarding  school  is  kept  up  on  the  rcs- 


the  Meeting,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue on  the  watch  to  render  counsel  and  aid  to 
our  members  when  required,  and  to  stand  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
as  they  may  find  themselves  called  on  by  religious 
duty. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  propose  two 
Friends  to  fill  vacancies  reported  to  exist  in  the 
representation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Meet- 
ing for  SufiFerings.     Then  adjourned. 

21st.  Blorni?ig. — The  meeting  entered  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  subordinate 
branches  and  members,  as  represented  by  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  as  far  as  the  fifth  inclusive  ; 
when  it  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Assembling  at  the  time  appointed,  the  meeting 
proceeded  with  the  coosidcration  of  the  remainino- 
answers  to  the  queries.     During  the  time  spent  in 


this  very  interesting  portion  of  the  state^  business  of  ervafion,  affording  the   children  of  the  natives 
the  meeting,  there  appeared  to  be  a  prevailing  ex- {opportunity  for  acquiring  a  plain  English   cduca- 
erciae  on    account  of  the  weakness  and  deficiency  I  tion,  as  well  as  training  in  housewifery  and  domes- 
sting  among  many  of  the  members,  and  a  strong  tic    economy.     Many  of  the   Indians    have    good 
ire    that  meetings,  and  those  qualified  to  take ;  farms  and  comfortable   houses,  and   their  stock   of 
part  in   the  work,  would    be   encouraged   to  labor! domestic  animals  is   on  the    increase.     Sympathy 
for  the   removal   of  these   causes  for   sorrow  and  for  this  portion  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country 
complaint,  and  to   be  diligent  in   the  performance  I  was  felt  and  expressed,  the   Committee  being   de- 
of   whatever   work    of  reformation   might  appear !  sired  to  aid  them  in  whatever  way  may  appear  most 
called  for  at  their  hands.     As  these  exercises  are 'likely  to  contribute  to  their  welfare,  and   to   make 
bodied  in  an  epistle   to  the  members,  which  it  such  pecuni-ary  outlay  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
s  afterwards  concluded  to  prepare  and  issue,  and  I  ply  their  wants. 

ich  we  will  give  in   a  future   number,  we  need       To  bring  forward  the  names   of  Friends  to  be 
[not  dilate  upon  them  now.     A  committee  was  ap-| added  to   the  present  Committee,  in    accordance 
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with  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  report,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West- 
town  was  then  taken  up.  It  exhibited  the  state 
of  that  important  institution  during  the  past  year, 
and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  meeting  by  the  evi- 
dence it  afforded  of  its  being  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  continuing  to  afford  the  means  for  the 
children  of  Friends  to  obtain  a  sound  and  liberal 
education,  while  their  morals  are  carefully  guarded, 
and  they  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  held  by  our  religious  Society.  As 
meetings  for  worship  were  to  be  held  on  Fifth-day 
morning,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

We  intend  giving  the  two  last  mentioned  reports 
in  a  succeeding  number. 

23d.  Afternoon. — The  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  epistle  to  the  members,  produced  it, 
and  being  read  and  deliberately  considered,  it  was 
united  with,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  have  the  necessary  num- 
ber printed  and  furnished  to  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings. It  was  then  sent  into  the  women's  meeting, 
where — we  afterwards  learned — it  was  read  and 
fully  united  with. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  nomi- 
nated two  Friends  as  representatives  in  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  who  were  approved  and  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Report  on  the  Treasurer's  account  was  read 
and  approved. 

The  nomination  of  Friends  to  be  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  affairs  was  made,  and  they 
appointed. 

After  sitting  some  time  in  solemn  silence  the 
Clerk  read  the  concluding  minute,  and  the  meeting 
concluded. 

During  the  different  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  in  the  retrospect  .since  it  closed,  the 
feeling  has  been  strongly  impressed  that  the  mem- 
bers have  been  drawn  nearer  together,  and  made 
more  generally  desirous  to  labor  harmoniously  for 
the  promotion  of  the  great  interests  of  the  church 
and  of  one  another.  This  feeling  wc  believe  is 
very  general,  affording  encouragement,  in  the  hope 
that  He  who  has  condescended  to  manifest  his 
presence  at  times  in  our  midst,  will  still,  in  mercy, 
continue  to  extend  his  preserving  power  for  our 
support,  and  the  defence  of  his  precious  cause,  and 
to  raise  up  from  among  the  younger  class  those 
who  will  fitly  occupy  the  places  of  the  many  wor- 
thy servants,  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  removed  from  works  to  rewards. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiGS. — News  from  Engliud  to  Fourth  month  13tb. 
The  reljcllion  ill  I'ohiuil  continmil  active,  and  was  appa- 
rently gainiii-  strenK^h.  A  tresli  body  of  insurgents 
have  occupied  I'olamer  on  tlic  Vistula.  Engagements 
are  reported  to  liavc  occurml  at  i^everal  phices.  At 
Koshiwaudu  the  llussiau  forces  received  a  choelt.  Active 
military  preparations  were  going  on  in  Russia.  Gen. 
Berg  had  arrived  at  Warsaw  to  supersede  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  chief  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Poland.  The  exercise  of  vigor 
and  energy  without  cruelty  is  said  to  be  the  tenor  of  h 
instructions.  An  imperial  manifesto  has  been  issued, 
granting  a  full  aud  entire  amnesty  to  all  the  Poles  in  the 
kingdom  and  the  Western  Provinces,  who  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance  by  the  13lh  last. 
Those  charged  with  the  ordinary  crimes  and  military 
offences  are  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  pardon. 
The  manifesto  announces  that  the  institutions  which 
have  been  granted  to  Poland  shall  be  maintained,  and 
after  a  practical  experience,  shall  be  developed  accord 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  age  and  the  country.  The 
London  Times  announces  that  dr.s|iatches  on  the  Pol 
question  were  simultaneously  scut  to  St.  Petersburg, 


the  10th,   from   London,   Paris  and  Vienna.     They  are 
couched  in  friendly  terms,  but  all  convey  an  intelligible 
rning  to  Europe.     In   the  British  House  of  Lords  a 
)ate  has  taken  place  on  the  course  of  the  Government 
allowing  the  building  of  gunboats   for  the   rebels. 
The   Liverpool   Chamber   of  Commerce   have   adopted 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  call  upon  the  Government 
make  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  more  stringent.     A 
amer,  called   the  Alexandra,  which  was  building  for 
the  rebels,  has  been  seized  by  order  of  the  Government, 
nd  the  work  suspended   until   an  official   investigation 
xkes  place.     The  British  Government  has  had  commu- 
ication  with  the  Lairds  of  Birkenhead  in  relation  to  the 
unboats  building  in  their  yards,  and  have  received- the 
assurance  that  the  vessels  were   being  built  for  the  Em- 
peror of  China.     The  monthly  returns  of  the   Bank  of 
France  show  an  increase  of  specie  of -thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  francs.    The  different  parties  in  France  who  are 
opposed  to  the  empire,  are  showing  a  tendency  to  coa- 
lesce.    The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet  and  un- 
hanged.     Breadstuffs    dull   and    tending   downwards. 
Flour,  Qd.  per  barrel  lower.     Consols  92*. 

United  STAXES^Z'Ae  i^inances.— The  Public  Treas- 
ry  is  said  to  be  amply  supplied  from  the  various  sources 
of  revenue,  including  the  conversion  of  legal  tender 
notes  into  United  States  Bonds.  iS'early  one  hundred 
applications  have  already  been  made  at  the  Treasury 
Department  for  licenses  to  establish  banks  under  the 
national  currency  act. 

Missouri. — The  militia  of  the  State  have  been  called 
into  service  for  thirty  days  by  Gov.  Gamble,  to  put 
down  an  extensive  kidnapping  of  negroes  which  has 
grown  up  there.  The  rebels  in  considerable  force  have 
entered  south-eastern  Missouri.  On  the  26th,  the  U.  S. 
forces  at  Cape  Girardeau  were  attacked  by  them ;  after 
a  severe  engagement,  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  and  re- 
treated. Another  large  body  of  rebel  troops  was  ad- 
vancing upon  Pilot  Knob. 

West  Virginia. — The  President  has   issued  his  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  the  act  for  the  admission  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union  will  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  expiration  of  si.tty  days,  commencing  on  the  20th  ult. 
Mississippi. — On  the   16th   ult.,  a   fleet  of  seven  U.  S 
gunboats  and  three  transports  ran  the  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg,  all  safely,  except  one  transport,  which  caught  fire 
opposite  the  city,  and  was  burned.     On  the  night 
the  22d,   six   more  gunboats  and  twelve    barges  with 
troops  p.tssed  the  Vicksburg  and  Warrenton   batteries 
under  a  heavy  fire.     Over  five  hundred  shots  were  d: 
charged  at  the  fleet.     None  of  the  barges  were  struck, 
and    only  one    steamer  was  injured   badly   enough  to 
cause  her  to   be  abandoueil.     She  floated  three  miles 
below    Warrenton,    when    she    grounded,    but    all   on 
board  were   saved.     Rebel  despatches  express  the  be 
f  that  another  attack  upon  Vicksburg  will  be  sooi 
ide.     It  is   supposed  that  General    Grant's    army   ii 
now   better  situated    for   operations  against   the  place 
lan    at   any   time   since    the    siege   began.     For   the 
rst  time,   the  Federal  gunboats  command  the  Missis- 
ppi,  and  Grant  has  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  shore 
below   Vicksburg.     The   gunboat  Qneen  of  the   West, 
ras  captured  by  the  rebels  some  weeks  ago,  has 
been  blown  up  by  a  shell  thrown  from  one  of  the  Federal 
gunboats. 

Louisiana. — A  late  arrival  brings  accounts  of  impor- 
iit  military  operations  in  the  State.  At  Vermillion- 
lle,  in  the  interior  of  South  Louisiana,  were  several 
rebel  batteries  and  a  strong  garrison.  These  were  at- 
tacked by  Gen.  Banks  and  captured.  Severe  eugagemeuts 
occurred  at  other  points,  in  all  which  the  rebels  were 
defeated.  About  1,500  rebels  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  steamer  Diana  was  burned  by  the  rebels  to  prevent 
her  recapture  ;  they  also  destroyed  a  number  of  other 
steamboats.  An  expedition  under  Gen.  Grover  had  de- 
feated a  rebel  force  at  Bethel  Place.  Important  captures 
were  made,  and  the  salt  works  destroyed. 

Nortk  Carolina. — The  rebels  have  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Washington.  Soon  after  Gen.  Fosters  escape  and 
arrival  at  Newbern,  he  left  for  Washington  with  airein- 
forcement  of  5,000  men.  Ex-Gov.  Stanley  will  return  to 
California.  His  resignation  as  military  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  was  voluntary. 

Virginia. — No  military  movements  of  importance  have 
yet  been  reported. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — U.  S.  gunboats  of  light 
draught  have  nearly  swept  the  Cumberland  river  of  the 
bands  of  rebel  cavalry  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Flo- 
rence, Tuscumbia,  and  other  places  were  visited  by  the 
boats.  An  expedition  to  McMinnsville  surprised  a  body 
of  rebel  troops,  aud  look  250  of  them  prisoners.  Another 
expedition  to  Coliua,  Tenn.,  destroyed  the  town,  together 
with  a  great  quantity  of  grain  aud  provisions  collected 
there.    A  considerable  number  were  killed  and  wounded 


th  sides.     A   number  of  skirmishes   in  Tenncss 

)n   the  border  of  Kentucky  have  occurred.     Ge  ■ 

.Mitchell  commanding  at  Nashville,  has  issued  an  ord  ' 

that  all  citizens  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  i 

ten  days,  or  go  South.    Gen.  Pegram  is  reported  to  ha'' 

again  assumed  command  of  the  rebels  in  northern  Tei' 

ad  being  largely  reinforced,  is  expected  to  cro:] 

the  Cumberland  and  advance  into  Kentucky  by  way  i. 

Mill  Spring.  ' 

Ifew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  517.  j 

Philadelphia.— ilorMhy  last  week,  278.  ] 

The  African  Slave  Trade.~The  President  has  oflScM  j 

proclaimed  the  additional  article  to  the  treaty  betwei' 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  suppressic' 

of  the  African  slave   trade.     It   extends  the  reciproci' 

right  of  visit  and   detention  by  providing  that  it  msj 

also  be  exercised  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  Island  H 

Madagascar,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  Island  of  Porn 

Rico,  and  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Island  of  Sa| 

Domingo. 

The  Indians. — The  Sboshones  have  been  lately  con', 
tting  depredations,  and  there  is  still  some  bad  feeliu; 
remaining  among  the  Sioux.  With  these  exceptions,  a' 
the  Indian  tribes  appear  to  be  peaceably  inclined.  Tb' 
entire  Cherokee  country  has  nearly  been  recovered  i; 
loyalty,  and  the  refugees  now  in  southern  Kansas  wi' 
soon  return  to  their  homes,  from  which  they  were  drive; 
by  the  rebels.  j 

The  Markets,  ij-c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  49  afi 
percent,  premium.  Foreign  exchange  loan,  first  clas 
sterling  bills,  S1.64a  $1-65.  U.  S.  six  per  cent,  coupe' 
bonds,  1881,  loei.  Treasury  notes,  106.  Specie  in  tli 
New  York  banks'  $37,175,067.  Circulation,  $7,555,54: 
Deposits,  $167,863,899.  Balance  in  the  New  Yor' 
Sub  Treasury,  $15,985,291.  Middling  uplands  cottoil 
66  a  67.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.05  a  $6.30.  Ohj 
shipping  brands,  $7.20  a  $7.25.  Baltimore,  $7.25  a  $7.3  i 
Winter  red  wheat,  $1.66  a  $1.67.  Choice  amber,  $1.7  ' 
Rye,  $1.05.  Mixed  Western  corn,  90  a  91.  Yellow  cor 
93.  Oats,  84  a  86  for  Jersey,  and  86  a  88  for  Canad:- 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $5.88  a  $6.25.  Rt 
wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  White,  $1.80.  Rye,  $1.06.  Ye 
low  corn,  92.  Oats",  80  a  83.  Clover  seed,  $5.25  a  $5.7 
Timothy,  $1.50  a  $2.25.     Flaxseed,  $3.50  a  $4.00. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Elisha  Bracken,  0.,  per  L.  B.,  $10,  f 
52,  vol.  35  ;  from  Jas.  W.  McGiew  and  Finley  McGrev 
0.,  $2  each,  vol.  36  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  6.,  for  la 
Steer,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36  ;  for  Israel  Steer,  $4,  vols,  c 
and  37  ;  from  Deborah  Walton,  Pa.,  per  Jacob  Sniedle 
$2,  vol.  36  ;  from  Thomas  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36. 

WEST-TOWN   BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  c 
the  11th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  i) 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  raal 
early  application  to  Dnbr6  Knight,  Superintendent,  : 
the  School,  (address  Slreet  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  C( 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  S 
Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered,  and  who  { 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  wi 
tickets  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot  of  the  We 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  N.  E.  corner 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be 
the  Street  Road  station  on  Second  and'Third-days,  (tl 
nth  and  12th  of  Fifth  month,)  to  meet  the  trains  th 
leave  the  city,  at  five  minutes  before  8,  half-past  10,  ai 
2  o'clock. 

During  the  session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils, 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street,  ( 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  bo  forwarded;  ai 
the  stage  will  meet  the  first  train  from  the  citv.  on  i 
arrival  at  Street  Road  Station,  every  day  except  Firs 
days. 

FRIENDS'  ASY^LUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
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a  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoExain 


SEAR  FRAN 

Physicia 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  t)f  Managers,  iJo.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Wanted,  a  female  to  teach  a  family  school, 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 
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Lodge  I 


WM.    11.    I'U.li,  PRINTER. 
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From  "  Ijood  Words." 

WicliCs  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

(Continued  from  page  2750 

[t  is  very  curious  to  observe  what  extraordinary 
erations  have  taken  place,  since  Wiclif  stime,  in 

accepted  meaning  of  words.  Thus  the  verb 
sue  has  now  an  almost  exclusively  legal  signifi- 
ioD ;  to  sue  a  man  is  to  prosecute  a  man  for 
i  payment  of  a  debt.  But  this  is  Wiclif 's  word 
1  follow,  although  he  uses  follow  as  well.  Christ 
|d  to  Blatthew,  "  Sue  thou  me  :  and  he  rose  and 
lowed  him."  In  connection  with  Matthew's 
1,  we  have  another  word  which  is  used  in  a 
y  different  manner  now.  In  our  version  we 
d  that  Matthew,  when  called,  was  sitting  at  "  the 
eipt  of  custom.',  Wiclif  tells  us  tiiat  he  was 
ing  "  in  a  tolbothe."  The  word  tolbothe  now 
ans  a  Scotch  prison,  but  it  was  originally  ap- 
3d  to  a  hut  erected  at  a  fair  for  the  purpose  of 
ommodating  the  takers  of  tolls  or  customs ; 
1,  so,  Wiclif  is  perfectly  correct;  and,  in- 
id,  the  "  tolbothe"  is  a  rather  better  rendering 
.n  "  the  receipt  of  customs."  As  Wiclif  calls 
i  "  receipt  of  custom,"  or,  rather,  the  custom- 
ise, a  "  tol  bothe,"  so,  when  he  translates  the 
isage  "custom  to  whom  custom,"  he  renders  it 
p  whom  tol,  tol."  The  word  duke  is  another 
it  has  been  somewhat  altered  in  its  range  of  ap- 
;ation.  Wiclif  applies  it  to  Christ  in  Matt.  2,  6. 
foreign  is  a  word  of  very  high  import  now,  and 
iet  apart  for  the  greatest  person  in  the  State  ; 
;  Wiclif  gives  it  to  christian  ministers.     "  Have 

ynde  of  youre  sovereyns  that  have  spokun  to 
I  the  word  of  God."  One  of  the  most  singular 
cimens  of  change  in  the  application  of  words  is 
be  seen  in  this  passage  :  "  Also  I  preie  and  the 
man  felowe."  My  readers  may  well  wonder 
at  German  felowe  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
itament;  they  will  discover  him  in  Phil.  4,  3  : 
ind  1  entreat  thee  also,  true  yoke-fellow."  If 
Englishman,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Au- 
rized  version,  were  to  take  up  Wiclif,  he  would 
astonished  to  find  what  a  number  of  castles 
us  and  his  disciples  visited.  Their  whole  pro- 
ss  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  journeys  from 
!  castle  to  another.  "  Jesus  made  iournee  bi 
;es  and  castels  prechynge."  "Jesus  came  not 
in  to  the  castel."  Castle  is  ^Viclif's  usual 
rd  for  village.  But  his  use  of  the  word  town 
till  more  curious.  It  is  rather  startling  to  fiud 
I  of  the  men  who  excused  themselves  from  the 
)per  baying,  "  I  have  bought  a  touu,  and  I  have 


nede  to  go  and  see  it."  But  town  is  Wiclif 's  word 
for  a  field.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  town  is  Wic- 
lif's  word  for  country.  In  our  version  we  read 
that  Simon  the  Cyreuean  was  coming  out  of  the 
country  when  he  was  compelled  to  carry  Christ's 
cross.  Wiclif  tells  us  that  he  was  coming  "  fro 
the  toun."  It  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  not;  both  are  right,  because  town 
is  a  word  which  properly  signifies  any  enclosed 
space ;  in  fact,  its  radical  meaniog  seems  to  be  a 
hedge  ;  it  is  therefore  applicable  to  a  field,  to  a 
farm,  in  fact,  to  the  country.  Sad  is  a  word  which 
Wiclif  uses  in  a  manner  which,  to  the  modern 
Englishman,  must  appear  very  strange.  With  us 
it  has  an  exclusively  mournful  signification,  and 
suggests  nothing  but  sorrow  and  affliction.  Hav- 
ing only  this  idea  of  the  word,  we  may  well  be 
perplexed  on  finding  it  asserted  that  the  wise 
builder's  house  fell  not,  because  is  was  founded  on 
"  a  sad  stoou  ;"  that  Paul  rejoices  to  behold  in  the 
Colossians  the  "  sadnesse''  of  their  faith  in  Christ ; 
that  Peter  warns  christians  not  to  fall  away  from 
their  "  sadnesse;"  that  hope  is  a  "  sad"  anchor  of 
the  soul.  But  such  is  Wiclif 's  word  for  firm,  stead- 
fast, and  it  is  in  fact,  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  set.  Cunning  was  once  a  very  noble  word  ; 
used  as  a  noun,  it  meant  knowledge,  science,  skill; 
used  as  an  adjective,  it  had  a  corresponding  signi- 
fication. It  has  been  degraded,  the  crown  has 
fallen  from  its  head.  To  be  called  cunning  was 
once  the  highest  compliment ;  the  application  of 
such  an  epithet  we  should  now  resent  as  an  insult, 
because  the  word  savours  of  rascality ;  its  better 
meaning  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  probably  can 
never  be  restored.  In  Wiclif 's  time  it  was  a  word 
capable  of  the  highest  service,  and  inoapablo  of 
any  base  occupation.  With  Wiclif,  the  key  of 
knowledge  is  "  the  key  of  kunnynge."  Paul  has 
great  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  the  christians  in 
Home  are  filled  with  all  "  kunnynge  ;"  he  thanks 
God  that  the  Corinthians  are  rich  in  all  "  kun- 
nynge ;"  and  in  one  of  the  apostle's  most  magnifi- 
cent passages,  ho  says,  "  Oh,  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  '  kunnynge'  of 
God."  Wit,  originally  synonymous  with  cunning, 
has,  like  its  synonyme,  gone  the  downward  road, 
though  not  in  the  same  direction,  nor  iu  so  dis- 
creditable direction.  It  has  not  a  bad  sense,  like 
cunning,  but  it  has  acquired  a  somewhat  paltry 
sense.  Wit  now  shows  itself  for  the  most  part  iu 
joking ;  it  used  to  show  itself  in  every  form  of  in- 
tellectual effort ;  it  is  now  that  which  makes  men 
laugh,  it  was  that  which  made  men  think ;  in  fact, 
it  was  wisdom,  it  was  understandiug.  And  so, 
Wiclif  translates  Paul  as  exhorting  the  Corinthians 
not  to  bo  children  in  "  wittis,"  to  bo  in  malice 
children,  but  in  "  wittis"  men.  Gal.  3,  commences 
thus  :  "  0  uuwitti  Galathianes ;"  and  in  Ivom. 
II,  33,  we  have  this  question,  "  For  whi,  who 
kuewe  the  witte  of  the  Lord?"  As  it  is  with 
families,  so  it  is  with  words ;  some  go  down  and 
some  go  up.  Cunning  and  wit  have  each  fallen 
from  tlie  noblest  position ;  the  one  has  become  a 
knave,  and  the  other  a  trifler.  There  is,  however, 
one  word  at  least  which,  since  Wiclif 's  time,  has 
evidently  improved  itself,  and  is  now  used  in  bet- 


ter service  than  that  which  it  frequently  discharged 
five  hundred  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  word  virtue. 
This  word  Wiclif  generally  uses  in  its  ancient  sense 
of  strength  ;  it  is  his  standard  word  for  power, 
whether  physical  or  spiritual,  but  he  uses  it  alto- 
gether irrespectively  of  any  moral  value.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  arc  with  Wiclif  virtues,  of  which 
application  a  remnant  exists  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  where  we  read,  concerning  the  Saviour, 
that  "  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed 
them  all."  But  in  Wicliff  the  word  is  of  perpetual 
oeeurrence.  Paul  is  persuaded  that  neither  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  "  virtues,"  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  2 
Thess.  2,  9,  he  speaks  of  that  wicked  one,  "  whoso 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  in  all 
'  vertu,'  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."  Virtue, 
we  thus  perceive,  was  ascribed  to  Satan  and  other 
wicked  beings  ;  virtues  were  among  those  elements 
which  might  tend  to  separate  christians  from  the 
love  of  God  ;  the  word  has  been  rescued  from 
this  degradation,  and  now  has  an  exclusively  good 
signification.  Much  the  same  honourable  history 
pertains  to  the  word  famous.  It  has  not  attained 
the  same  moral  standing  as  virtue,  but  still  it  is  so 
far  on  the  side  of  goodness  that  we  are  obliged  to 
use  its  exact  contrary — "infamous" — when  we 
speak  of  something  particularly  bad.  But  the 
word  famous  had  not,  in  Wiclif 's  time,  established 
for  itself  a  good  character,  for  I  find  that  Pilate 
had  a  "famous"  prisoner  called  Barabbas.  There 
is  another  word  which  I  think  has  very  properly 
been  degraded,  or  rather,  it  has  been  restored  to 
its  proper  position  from  a  higher,  which  all,  except- 
ing very  ill-natured  people,  will  agree  it  never 
ought  to  have  occupied.  I  refer  to  the  word  leech. 
Wiclif,  in  common  with  many  later  writers,  ap- 
plies this  term  to  physicians.  The  woman  with  an 
issue  of  blood  had  "  receyved  many  thingis  of  ful 
many  lechis;"  and  instead  of  "Luke  the  beloved 
physician,"  we  have  "  luk  the  leche  moost  dere." 
Wiclif 's  version  brings  before  us  another  word 
which,  unhappily,  has  suffered  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Health  is  a  word  which  has  now  an  almost  exclu- 
sively physical  meaning,  or  at  most  a  physical  and 
intellectual  one.  We  speak  of  bodily  and  mental 
health,  and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  a 
healthy  trade  ;  but  we  do  not  apply  either  health 
or  healthy  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  This,  how- 
ever, is  Wiclif 's  constant  practice.  Health  is,  in 
fact,  his  standard  word  for  salvation  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation  is  "  the  science  of  helthe  ;"  the 
gospel  of  salvation  is  "  the  gospel  of  helthe  ;"  tho 
way  of  salvation  in  "  tho  way  of  helthe."  A 
thoroughly  Saxon  word  instead  of  the  Latin,  and 
a  word,  perhaps,  better  than  salvation  in  some  re- 
spects, because  it  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  idea 
of  sanctificatiou  as  well  as  that  of  justification, 
which,  to  moat  persons,  salvation  does  not ;  for 
salvation,  as  generally  understood,  means  deliver- 
ance from  some  external  evil,  e.  g.,  hell  torments. 
But  this  word  health  teaches  us  to  consider  the 
subjective  in  religion ;  it  reminds  us  not  only  of 
danger,  but  of  danger'  proceeding  from  disease  ; 
it  tells  us  that  salvation  must  be  wrought  in  us  as 
well  as  for  us,  that  it  is  a  subjective  as  well  as  an 
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objective  process.  It  were  well  if  this  fine  word 
could  be  restored  to  its  former  position,  if  the 
spiritual  could  be  again  associated  with  it ;  so 
that  every  man  might  he  reminded  that,  however 
strong  he  may  be  in  body  and  in  mind,  he  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state  unless  he  is  a  believer  in  the  Son  of 
God.  A  thoroughly  religious  man  is  the  only 
healthy  man.  Such  is  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  Wiclif 's  use  of  this  word. 

Some  of  Wiclif 's  words  have  altogether  gone 
out  of  common  use.  The  loss  of  some  of  them 
will  not  perhaps  be  very  much  regretted  ;  for  ex- 
ample, "bilipre,"  for  which  we  have  "measure;" 
"  volatalis,"  lor  which  we  have  "  fallings;"  "che- 
pynge,''  which  is  Wiclif 's  word  for  market,  and 
which,  perhaps,  still  exists  in  its  old  signification  in 
Cheapside.  We  can  also  dispense  with  "  erthe- 
tiliers,"  although  it  is  much  more  to  the  purpose 
than  husbandmen  ;  for  why  a  husbandman  should 
be  a  farmer  any  more  than  a  blacksmith,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  show  ;  judge  serves  as  well  as 
"domcsman,"  and  officer  as  well  as  Wiclif 's 
"  maisterful  axer,"  who  casts  the  insolvent  debtor 
into  prison  ;  murderers  too,  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  "  manquellers,"  and  we  understand 
talents  better  than  "besauntis,"  and  unleavened 
bread  better  than  "  therf  loaves."  But  there  are 
some  words  the  loss  of  which  we  have,  1  think,  rea^ 
son  to  regret;  such,  for  exaftplc,  are  "  soth"  and 
"sothfast."  Truth  and  truthful  are  as  good,  bu 
still  for  words  which,  happily,  are  in  such  great 
request,  the  more  synonyms  the  better.  "  Sotb,' 
and  its  kindred  terms  appear  often  in  Wiclif. 
"  Sothli,  sothli,"  for  verily,  verily ;  Nicodemus 
says  to  Christ,  "  Maistcr,  we  witen  that  thou  art 
sothfast;"  the  Ephcsiaus  are  exhorted  "to  stand, 
having  their  loins  girt  about  with  '  sothefastuess;' " 
and  Paul  asks  the  Galatians  whether  be  was 
become  their  enemy  because  he  tells  them  tlic 
"sothe."  This  word,  however,  has  almost  disap- 
peared, and  what  traces  are  left  of  it  are  discred- 
itable ;  as,  for  instance,  in  forsooth,  which  is  a  word 
of  contempt,  and  in  soothsaying,  which  is  anything 
but  truth-saying.  If  the  loss  to  the  word  "  sooth" 
is  to  be  regretted,  much  more  may  we  regret  the 
loss  of  the  word  "ruth."  This  is  one  of  Wiclif 's 
favourites;  it  means  compassion,  and  is  a  fine 
Saxon  equivalent  for  this  Latin  word  which  has 
superseded  it,  but  is  by  no  means  its  superior  : 
Jesus  had  "  ruth"  upon  the  multitude.  And  now 
what  is  left  of  this  word  ?  We  certainly  have  it, 
we  have  it  entire,  but  we  have  it  with  an  addition 
that  destroys  it — ruthless.  What  shall  we  say? 
Is  it  true  th-it  we  have  lost  the  "  ruth,"  and  are 
indeed  ruthless?  Our  language,  at  all  events,  is 
all  but  ruthless,  seeing  that  "  ruth"  is  scarcely  re- 
cognized amongst  its  words,  certainly  not  amongst 
its  leading  words.  But  it  will  be  said  we  have 
rueful,  which  is  equivalent  to  ruthful.  Yes^ 
have  rueful,  but  rueful  is  not,  as  used  by  us,  the 
opposite  to  ruthless  ;  that  is  to  say,  rueful  does  not 
mean  compassionate,  unless  it  be  compassion  for 
one's  self.  liue  and  rueful  are  used  exclusively 
in  a  subjective  sense.  I  do  not  rue  another  m" 
mistakes  or  misfortunes,  but  my  own  ;  my  counte- 
nance is  rueful  when  I  contemplate  my  own  misery, 
not  when  I  contemplate  my  neighbor's  sorrows. 
Thus,  what  little  of  "  ruthfulness"  is  left  us  we 
keep  to  ourselves ;  it  has  become  so  scarce  that  we 
have  none  to  spare  for  others;  and  the  word  is 
chiefly  known  by  its  appearing  simply  in  order  to 
deny  itself  in  "ruthless."  According  to  Wiclif, 
John  the  Baptist  tells  the  soldiers  (whom  Wiclif 
always  calls  "  kuyghtis")  to  be  content  with  their 
"  soudis."  These  "  soudis,''  meaning  wages,  ar 
60  intimately  connected  with  soldiers,  that  they 
seem  to  favour  that  melancholy  and  discreditabli 


tymology  which  connects  soldier  and  sell,  and 
which,  in  fact,  proclaims  a  soldier  to  be  a  man  who 
has  sold  himself  for  pay.  On  this  derivation, 
however,  I  venture  to  offer  no  further  opinion. 

(To  te  contlDQed.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

What  is  Malaria? 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

Nor  are  diseases  of  tliis  kind  confined  entirely  to 
the  external  surface.  On  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  in  young  children,  white  patches, 
called  thrush,  sometimes  occur,  in  which  have  been 
found  a  cryptogamous  flora  in  luxuriant  growth. 

When  yeast  is  introduced  into  an  animal's  veins, 
passive  hemmorrhage  and  other  unhealthy  symp- 
toms are  immediately  produced,  and  death  takes 
place  within  a  few  days. 

When  taken  directly  into  the  stomach  the  effects 
of  fungi  are  generally  so  poisonous  as  to  be  uni- 
versally feared.  A  few  species  only  are  known  to 
be  edible,  and  even  these  may  under  circumstances 
produce  distressing  results.  Warm  climates  seem  to 
render  some  of  them  as  they  do  certain  of  the  higher 
plants,  much  more  poisonous  than  usual.  In  the 
symptoms  observed  to  attend  poisoning  by  fungi, 
certain  facta  have  been  observed  which  in  this 
connection  are  very  interesting.  Dr.  Mitchell 
states  that  in  the  wasting  gangrenous  diseases 
produced  occasionally  over  extensive  districts,  by 
eating  bread  made  from  diseased  rye,  diseased 
wheat,  or  mouldy  bread,  the  symptoms  are  of  a 
febrile  character,  and  resemble  very  much  in 
some  particulars  those  of  our  intermittents,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  periodicity, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers  on  these 
subjects.  He  also  relates  among  others,  an  inter- 
esting case  noticed  by  Christison,  of  a  woman,  who 
with  her  four  children  was  attacked  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  occurring  every  third  day,  after 
having  lived  for  four  pionths  exclusively  on  mush- 
rooms ;  while  her  husband  who  had  lived  on  other 
fare,  escaped  all  disease.  A  cutaneous  disease, 
and  subsequent  gangrene  of  the  extremities  oc- 
curred finally  in  tho.-e  who  had  had  the  fever.  It 
has  also  been  remarked  that  the  preparations  of 
Peruviau  bark  are  the  most  effective  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  such  diseases. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  painful 
effects  resulting  from  merely  rubbing  the  spores  of 
one  of  the  agarics  on  the  tongue.  An  instance  of 
disease  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  inhalation  of 
the  spores  of  fungi  is  given  in  Berkeley's  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  as 
occurring  along  our  Southern  coast.  At  the  time 
when  the  reeds  growing  there  are  affected  with  a 
rust  or  fungous  growth,  the  workmen  obliged  to 
labor  among  them,  are  so  frequently  seized  with  a 
disease  of  a  typhcfid  character,  that  the  rust  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Ustilago  typhoides  from  this 
circumstance. 

But  the  most  interesting  case  of  disease  caused 
by  fungi,  and  as  yet  the  only  well  authenticated 
case  of  a  contagious  disease  and  artificially  occas- 
ioned among  mankind  having  been  traced  to  such  a 
cause,  has  lately  been  given  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury, 
of  Newark,  0.,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  mea- 
sles. 'J'he  facts  taken  from  his  report  we  may  pre- 
sent somewhat  in  detail.  He  states  that  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  a  patient,  who  had 
suffered  an  attack  of  a  disease  very  similar  to  measles, 
from  having  been  engaged  in  working  among  dauip, 
partly  decayed  straw.  In  pitching  this  old  straw 
from  a  stack,  the  air  had  become  filled  with  a  fine 
dust  which  he  had  inhaled,  and  which  left  in  his 
mouth  a  persistent  taste  of  the  straw.  In  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  early  symptoms  of  measles, 


and  in  la  few  days  the  usual  ones  of  conge^te' 
feeling  of  the  chest,  swollen  throat  and  fauces,  in! 
flammation  of  the  eyes,  and  a  slight  eruption,  hai| 
all  been  developed;  throughout  which,  the  tasti 
alluded  to  had  continued.  Interest  having  thu, 
been  awakened  to  this  matter,  the  case  of  anothel 
individual  was  soon  investigated,  who  reported  havi 
ing  passed  through  almost  precisely  the  same  symf 
toms,  from  having  helped  in  thrashing  mould ' 
wheat.  No  previous  exposure  to  measles  coul' 
in  his  case  be  ascertained,  yet  within  fourteen  dajl 
seven  of  the 'same  family  were  sick  of  undoubte  ' 
measles.  Several  of  such  otherwise  unaccounta' 
ble  cases  of  similar  disease  were  heard  of  by  cor' 
versing  with  farmers,  none  of  whom  could  staf 
that  any  one  had  thus  been  attacked  twice.  ; 

The  precise  character  of  this  fine  dust  arisin} 
from  mouldy  straw  was  then  carefully  examiner 
Clean,  bright  straw,  free  from  fungi,  was  packe' 
firmly  in  a  box,  slightly  dampened,  covered,  an' 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hour;' 
By  this  time  the  straw  in  the  centre  of  the  box  wa' 
found  to  have  become  heated  and  covered  with  ' 
short  white  mould,  which  yielded  to  the  air  o ! 
being  disturbed,  a  fine  dust,  having  the  odor  aD'! 
taste  of  damp  straw.  Under  the  microscope  thi' 
dust  proved  to  be  composed  of  the  oval,  seed-lik 
spores  of  fungi,  apparently  of  several  species,  to  I 
gether  with  portions  of  the  spore  cases,  and  frag! 
ments  of  the  plant.  These  little  particles  bein! 
too  small  to  be  seen  singly  in  the  air  by  the  unas' 
sisted  eye,  appeared  as  a  thin  smoke  or  dust  onl;' 
when  there  in  countless  numbers. 

The  power  of  these  spores  to  produce  diseasi' 
was  then  tried  by  direct  experiment.  With  :' 
small  amount  carefully  collected  on  a  plate  o' 
glass,  by  gently  tapping  some  mouldy  straw  placer 
over  it,  Dr.  Salisbury  inoculated  himself  in  th 
arm.  Within  five  days  afterwards,  a  few  blotchc' 
had  appeared,  the  eyes  were  weak  and  inflamed 
a  congested  feeling  in  the  chest,  and  more  or  les 
fever  had  been  felt;  in  short,  as  he  believed,  th 
symptoms  of  a  mild  case  of  measles.  A  subae 
quent  inoculation,  a  few  days  later,  produced  m 
perceptible  effects.  ' 

A  similar  experiment  was  soon  after  tried  on  si 
family  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  had  been  ex' 
posed  to  the  disease.  Four  of  them  were  iuocu 
lated  with  the  spores  of  the  fungi,  all  of  when 
within  thirty-six  hours  had  slight  catarrhal  symp 
toms,  with  a  redness  around  the  point  of  inoeula 
tion  like  a  measle  blotch ;  which,  however,  wb 
sufficient  to  protect  them  against  the  disease,  sinC' 
five  weeks  afterwards — the  time  of  making  the  re 
port — no  further  appearance  of  measles  was  ob 
served,  while  within  eleven  days  the  other  tW' 
children  not  inoculated,  were  broken  out  with  th 
eruption  of  measles. 

'i'he  power  of  straw  fungi  to  produce  a  mik' 
case  of  measles  in  the  human  system,  and  thus  b 
protect  it  against  future  attack,  as  a  modified  torn 
of  small-pox,  artificially  produced,  protects  th' 
system  from  further  disease  of  that  kind — was  sooi 
afterwards  tried  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  : 
school  of  175  boys,  at  the  Ohio  State  Reform  In 
stitution  near  Lancaster,  Ohio.  At  this  place  th' 
measles  had  made  their  appearance  on  Fifth  moDtl 
30tb,  1862.  On  the  6th  of  the  next  month,  eight 
een  cases  had  occurred,  through  which  every  bo_ 
in  the  building  had  been  exposed  to  the  diseasei 
On  this  day  Dr.  Salisbury  inoculated  twenty-si: 
healthy  boys  who  had  never  had  the  disease.  B; 
the  24th,  on  all  but  five,  inflammation  at  the  am 
had  taken  place,  accompanied  in  several  of  thet 
with  inflamed  and  watery  eyes,  and  slight  symp 
toms  resembling  those  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  SD' 
in  four  instances,  a  slight  eruption.     No  furthe 
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lications  of  the  disease  on  these  boys  were  ob- 
',  while  amoug  those   not   thus  iuooulatcd, 
ises  more  of  genuine  measles  occurred. 
From  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Salisbury  in  this  in- 
estjng  lield   of  research,  it  would   appear  that 

rust  growing  upon  wheat  is  sometimes  also 
icerned  in  the  production  of  measles.  Several 
lorts  were  received  by  him  from  persons  who 
i  become  thus  affected  while  harvestii)g  wheat 
18  diseased.  One  account  stated  that  a  large 
inber  of  laborers  engaged  in  gathering  wheat 
ich  had  been  attacked  by  rust,  in  Washington 
l,  Md.,  were  aflfected  simultaneously  with  what 
e  believed  to  bo  this  disease.  The  oceurreuc 
imeasles  in  midsummer  is  very  uncommon,  and 
this  case  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned. 
In  the  experiments  just  narrated,  it  will  be  ob- 
jved  that  the  efifect  of  the  inoculation  with 
•res,  was  produced  very  promptly — sometimes 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  As  a  general  rul 
ivever,  the  interval  between  exposure  to  measles 
^  their  appearance  on  the  body,  is  about  seven 
>s ;  though  it  varies  from  two  or  three  days  to 
ee  weeks.  This  difference  in  the  interval  may 
yever  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  different 
1  more  direct  method  by  which  the  poison 
the  cases  alluded  to  was  introduced  into  I 
tem. 

^n  observable  feature  in  the  occurrence  of 
^e  diseases  ascribed  to  a  malarious  influence, 
f  interval  of  time,  more  or   less  short,  elapsi 
ween  exposure  to  it,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
fase.     Ohristison  states  that  one  of  the  chiefest 
iracteristics  of  poisoning  by  fungi,  is  the  inter 

before  attack,  and  the  difference  in  that 
!rval. 

i)ne  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
up  of  diseases  is  the  fact  that  they  generally 
pgh  not  invariably  occur  but  once  in  the  same 
ividual.     This  exemption  against  future  attack, 

been  explained  by  Paget,  by  supposing  that 

altered  condition  of  the  blood,  in  those  cases 
ch  recover, — altered,  by  the  action  directly  or 
irectly  of  the  poison  upon  it,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
ed  for  the  time,  insusceptible  to  the  further 
ion  of  the  poison — is  maintained  in  accordance 
h  the  well  known  tendency  of  diseased  organs — 
the  assimilation  of  matter  perpetuating  that 
sased  state.  This  view  of  a  permanent  altera- 
1  of  the  blood  may  be  considered  to  be  somc- 
it  illustrated  by  the  lingering  poor  health 
■ch  frequently  succeeds  attacks  of  these  diseases, 
1  by  the  long  period  which  often  elapses  in  be- 
ling  acclimated  to  a  miasmatic  district.  This 
lanation  can  scarcely  be  considered  at  variance 
1  the  assumption  of  fungous  germs  since  as  has 
n  seen  in  other  habitats,  the  fungi  can  readily  be 
gined  to  exist  for  a  long  time  as  invisible  spawn, 
rganic  structures,  propagating  themselves  there- 
or  an  indefinite  period. 

do  becontinneiJ.) 


V/ieatfor  a  Band  of  Flour  .—The  question  is 
n  asked,  how  much  wheat  does  it  take  to  make 
arrel  of  flour?  At  the  Annual  Fair  of  the 
)uque  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  1860,  a 
iflium  of  three  dollars  was  offered  tor  the  best 
rel  of  flour  made  from  winter  wheat,  and  aUo 
same  for  spring  wheat.  James  Pratt  &  Co., 
ihe  Rockdale  Mills,  entered  one  barrel  of  each, 
)mpanied  with  the  statement  that  16  bushels 
ft'inter  wheat  yielded  three  barrels  and  lt)3 
nds  of  flour — at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  and  15 
nds  of  wheat  to  the  barrel.  Of  spring  wheat, 
bushels  yielded  1 1  barrels  of  flour — being  4 
bels  and  32  pounds  pef  barrel.  The  wheat 
\  was  of  a  fair  quality,  and  no  more. 


For  "Tho  Friend. 

Trutli  is  Trnlh. 
It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  simplicity  and 
plainness,  with  entire  non-conformity  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  fashions  of  the  world,  being  a 
part  of  the  requisitions  and  discipline  of  the  cros 
of  Christ,  that  so  many  wise,  and  strong  and 
gifted  of  every  age  and  class — "men  that  had  un 
derstanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israe 
ought  to  do,"  have  borne  a  living  testimony,  and 
set  to  their  seals  that  it  is  true.  We  may  plead 
for  these  self-induliiing  liberties,  and  while  "  th 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life"  remain  un  mortified  and  uncrucified, 
ihall  be  likely  to  plead  their  expediency,  and  grat- 


ify the  carnal 


their  i 


:;inary, 


wholly 


vain  and  vexatious  delights.  But  the  solemn  time 
is  fast  hastening  on,  when  we  shall  each  have  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  our  whole  stewardship 
unto  him  whose  express  injunction  is,  "  jB- 
conformed  to  this  world"  and  who  Himself,  as  our 
great  Exemplar  and  High  Priest,"  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  des^us- 
ing  tlie  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God.  Henceforth  our  infallible 
Judge,  "  jealous"  no  less  than  "merciful:"  Jus- 
tice and  judgment  being  the  habitation  of  His 
throne. 

It  was  very  early  that  pride,  with  the  putting 
on  of  ornaments  consequent  upon  it,  manifested  it- 
self. And  early  too  the  displeasure,  and  rebuke 
of  the  high  and  holy  One  followed  thereupon.  It 
is  recorded  (Exod.  xxxiii.  v.  5,  6,j  that  "  the 
children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  mount  Horeb.  For  the  Lord  had 
said  unto  Moses,  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
ye  are  a  stifi'-necked  people  :  I  will  come  up  into 
the  midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee  : 
therefore,  now  fut  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that 
I  may  knoio  what  to  do  unto  thee"  It  is  in  vain 
to  plead  that  "  the  outward  adorning"  is  too  littl 
a  thing  to  be  noticeable  by  the  eye  of  Him  who  i 
Almighty — Him 

"  Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wtieels  llis  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds." 

For  He  still,  with  equal  eye,  ruleth  over  all. 
Still  regardeth  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  numbereth 
the  hairs  of  our  head.  Still  requireth  "  the  adorn- 
ing" to  be  in  "  tha.t  which  is  nob  corruptible."  Still 
precepts,  "  Cleanse_/tVi/  that  which  is  within  the 
cup  and  plater,  (in  order)  that  the  outside  may  he 
clean  also."  In  whose  sight  an  idol  is  not  exclu. 
sively  the  rich  and  splendid  fane,  or  the  imposing, 
gaudy  image,  but  tluit  which  puffeth  up,  soothes  in 
error,  intercepts  Truth's  heavenly  beam,  and  chills 
and  darkens  the  heart  and  alienates  it  from  Him. 

The  foregoing  was  commenced  in  order  to  intro- 
duce some  interesting  remarks  on  plainness,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  James  Gough.  Who  through  his 
obedience  in  this  as  well  as  greater  things,  beinc 
engaged  to  bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  Lord's 
storehouse,  came  to  enjoy  "  a  good  time"  from 
Him,  who  is  very  far  from  being  a  hard  master  ; 
and  was  often  overcome  with  the  condescending 
love  and  kindness  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  whom  he 
acknowledges  was  unto  him  a  Father,  a  Guardian, 

d  an  ever  excellent  Friend.  In  whose  "  pres- 
ence" he  now  not  only  read  but  sweetly  realized, 
here  "  is  fulness  of  joy."  See  F.  L.,  vol.  9,  pp. 
9,  10,  as  followeth: 

I  came  up  to  Bristol  quite  plain  in  my  garb, 
as  David  Hall  would  not  suffer  any  other  in  his 
family  ;  and  it  being  the  time  of  the  yearly  moet- 
at  a  friend's  house  I  fell  in  company  with 
3  well  minded  Friends,  one  or  more  of  whom 
observed  to  me,  that  sundry  young  people  had 
come  up  in  the  same  way  from  the  north  of  Eng- 1 


land  to  the  southern  parts,  particularly  to  London 
and  Bristol  ;  and  after  being  there  a  while,  they 
ran  iuto  the  fashions  of  those  places,  till  they  even 
outstripped  the  native  inhabitants.  I  had  not 
only  been  educated  in  plainness,  but  also  been 
inwardly  convinced  of  the  foundation  on  which  it 
^tood  ;  and  upon  hearing  this  account  of  the  ridicu- 
lous folly  and  instability  of  my  country  folks,  I 
was  sorry  that  they  had  given  occasion  of  such 
remarks  to  their  dishonour,  and  took  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  continue  steady  in  my  oldplain  way.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  suffered  any  external  disailvautago 
by  it;  but  if  I  had,  the  cause  of  Truth  is  worth 
suffering  for,  and  the  Almighty  rewards  patient 
suffering  in  a  good  cause.  ]Jut  I  found  that  good 
Friends  seemed  to  love  me  the  more  on  this  ac- 
count ;  and  even  others,  who  were  conscious  of 
their  degeneracy  seemed  to  respect  me,  as  appre- 
hending me  to  be  better  than  them.selves  ;  and  I 
had  nwstpeaiie  of  mind  in  continuing  in  my  won- 
ted plainness,  though  I  was  like  a  speckled  bird, 
there  being  even  then  very  few  plain  dressed 
young  people  or  others  in  the  meeting  of  Bristol. 
I  have  observed  that  deviating  from  this  path  of 
plainness,  which  Truth  leads  into  and  makin'i 
departures  in  dre.ss,  opens  tite  way  to  intimate  con- 
nexion with  young  people  out  of  our  Society,  or 
libertines  in  it ;  and  so  leads  farther  and  further 
from  a  due  subjection  to  Christ's  kingdom  and 
government,  often  making  them  forget  and  lose 
the  good  which  they  formerly  professed,  and  con- 
sequently draws  them  along  into  the  utmost  dan- 
ger. Whereas,  adhering  to  the  truth  and  its  plain 
path,  opens  the  way  for  safer  and  more  profit- 
able and  edifying  connexions,  as  I  often  found  here, 
to  my  solid  inward  satisfaction,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  was  now  removed  far  from 
all  my  connexions,  my  parents,  relations,  and  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  and  was  here  as  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  having  at  first  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance in  my  new  residence.  In  this  solitary 
situation  it  pleased  divine  Goodness  to  take  notice 
of  me,  and  to  favour  me  afresh  with  a  merciful 
and  reaching  visitation  of  his  love  to  my  soul,  and 
more  clearly  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  whereby  I 
was  given  plainly  to  see  that  my-  safety  hero 
and  happiness  hereafter  depended  upon  my  yield- 
ing faithful  obedience  to  his  requirings,  as  mani- 
fested by  his  light  in  my  heart ;  and  that  his 
requirings  would  be  only  what  tended  to  uay  real 
good  and  lasting  welfare. 

"  This  was  a  day  of  my  soul's  espousal  to  Christ 
Jesus.  I  was  overcome  with  his  love,  and  with 
admiration  of  his  condescending  goodness  to  such 
an  unworthy  creature.  It  being  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  power,  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  saw  I  ought  to  do.  -»  «  » 
I  now  saw  that  I  must  shut  out  and  leave  behind 
me  what  others  generally  crave  and  pursue,  viz  : 
the  vain  desires  and  delights  which  lead  away  the 
mind  from  that  great  Being,  who  wooes  us  to  true 
happiness.  And  indeed  my  whole  delight  was  in 
the  company  of  Christ  my  dear  Lord  and  Master.. 
I  was  directed  by  him  to  do  all  things  well,  and  to 
bear  all  things  with  meekness.  As  on  my  part, 
/  carefully  regarded  and jjractised  his  directions, 
my  soul  enjoyed  the  sweet  sense  of  his  approbation. 
I  preferred  this  before  all  the  world,  which  I  saw 
to  be  of  little  value  compared  with  the  favour  of 
its   Almighty  Creator.     To  please  him  I  thought 

11  worth  all  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  day ; 
and  the  desire  of  doing  it,  increased  my  industry 
nd  strengthened    my  patience.     Thus  I   enjoyed 

good  time,  and  was  often  overcome  with  the  lovo 
nd  kindness  of  my  dear  Redeemer. 

"  In  him  I  had  now  a  father,  a  guardian  and  a 
friend,  and  an  excellent  one  indeed,  who  embraced 
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me  with  the  most  engaging  aifection,  when  I  ap- 
plied nijself  to  do  everything  rightly.  All  friends 
and  relations,  with  all  kinds  of  eujojuients  seemed 
to  centre  in  him  alone,  for  he  alone  amply  supplied 
all,  and  Jiaving  him  was  having  evenjthing  that 
was  good.  ]n  his  presence  there  could  be  no 
■want.  It  was  then  no  hard  matter  for  me  to  deny 
every  corrupt  desire  for  his  sake;  and  to  renounce 
the  objects  which  had  formerly  pleased  me  too 
well,  and  of  which  I  had  been  foolishly  fond  ; 
and  yet  for  the  rejection  of  these  things,  which  had 
done  me  no  good,  but  harm,  I  ever  found  him  a 
rich  rewarder.  In  his  presence  I  could  envy  no 
man  however  rich,  eminent,  or  seemingly  happy ; 
but  I  loved  all  men  as  his  workmanship,  and 
wished  that  all  would  come  to  him,  and  in  and 
with  him  be  truly  happy  for  ever. 

"Bidding  farewell  to  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
whose  beauty  and  alluring  lustre  were  tarnished 
and  eclipsed  in  my  eyes,  through  the  superior 
brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  in 
my  heart,  I  loved  solitude  that  I  might  seek  him, 
who  was  now  become  the  life  of  my  life,  and  wait 
for  his  fresh  appearing  to  me,  who  brought  with 
him  not  only  light  to  show  me  my  blemishes  and 
defects,  but  animating  fortitude,  fervent  desire, 
and  divine  help  to  withstand  and  surmount  cor- 
rupt habits  and  propensities,  and  vigilantly,  in  the 
secret  of  the  soul,  to  guard  against  the  first  rising 
of  any  imagination  or  inclination  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  pure,  holy  discoveries  of  his  bles- 
sed Spirit.  Thus,  with  the  royal  psalmist,  (Psal. 
xviii.)  "  In  his  jyresence  I  found  fulness  of  joy." 
My  mind  was  moulded  into  a  divine  frame,  a  new 
creation  of  pure  love  to  God  and  to  men,  wherein 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  a  sweet  harmony, 
seemed  to  show  forth -the  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  one  good  Father  and  preserver  of 
the  whule." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Fountain's  Abbey — English  Birds,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  277.) 

Newcastle. — We  entered  this  dismal-looking 
town,  on  the  railroad,  ten  feet  above  the  tops  of  the 
houses  ;  and  truly,  the  narrow  pit-like  streets,  and 
their  crowded  besmoked  buildings,  with  their 
hot-looking  dingy  tiled  roofs,  seemed  only  fit  to  be 
looked  down  upon ;  or,  rather,  I  thought  that 
much  the  most  desirable  view  of  thom  was  from 
this  airy  height,  and  we  feel  no  disposition  to  take 
any  nearer  view  of  that  quarter.  How  many  of 
the  towns  we  have  seen  have  been  built  on  hill  and 
hollow — but  this,  what  a  contrast  to  Edinburgh  ! 
There  are  parts  of  the  town,  however,  that  have 
good  streets  and  some  fine  looking  houses,  statues 
and  monuments ;  and  perhaps  there  are  more  than 
we  shall  have  time   to  explore   while   we  remain. 

Leeds. — This  is  a  very  pretty  town.  It  has 
the  handsomest  Town  Hall  we  have  .seen  any  where. 
It  is  a  very  large  and  really  elegant  building  ;  hav- 
ing a  high  flight  of  steps  leadiug  to  the  portico  ; 
fine  rows  of  columns  ou  the  front  and  side,  and  a 
tower  encircled  with  tasteful  columns;  and  being 
situated  on  an  elevation  at  the  corner  of  two  streets, 
it  shows  to  great  advantage. 

The  country  through  which  we  have  been  pas- 
sing, from  Berwick  to  this  place,  is  tame  and  un- 
interesting in  its  natural  features,  though  mostly 
richly  cultivated.  We  continue  to  observe  in 
many  places,  as  we  did  with  some  surprise  soon  alter 
we  arrived  in  England,  luxuriaot  crops  of  weeds; 
indicating  that  the  farming  here  is  far  from  being 
so  much  more  perfect  than  that  in  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  frequently  represented.  True, 
they  are  much  prettier  weeds  than  some  of  ours,  if 
that  is  any  recommendation.     We  see  large  fields, 


in  one  brilliant  blaze  of  red,  with  the  scarlet  but- 
terfly poppy  ;  while  the  yellow  rape  entirely  over- 
spreads others  with  a  sheet  of  bright  sulphur 
color ;  each  of  them  really  quite  pretty  plants,  and 
they  look  very  rich,  alternating  with  the  fine  green 
cultivated  crops.  The  poppy  is  often  thickly  inter- 
mingled with  the  wheat  and  oats,  and  its  beauty  in 
such  places  is  doubtless  small  recompense  to  the  far- 
mer. Seeing  so  much  of  the  rape,  we  thought  perhaps 
it  was  cultivated;  but  on  inquiring  of  an  intelligent 
farmer,  he  said  ho  believed  it  was  generally  a  mere 
weed,  and  was  in  fact  quite  a  nuisance.  Again,  wo 
cannot  but  be  amused,  as  we  have  been  heretofore, 
with  the  people  ploughing  with  four  and  even  six 
horses ;  so  that  I  have  been  quite  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  working  horses  in  this  country,  as  the 
indulged,  pampered  race  ;  while  the  coach  horses 
appear  to  be  the  laborers.  I  cannot  understand  such 
a  contrast  in  the  use  of  the  two  classes.  I  have  often 
been  made  uncomfortable  by  the  consciousness  or 
fear  that  the  horses  were  drawing  oppressively  heavy 
loads.  We  frequently  see  persons  driving  but  one 
horse  with  their  large,  clumsy  carriages,  which  we 
should  consider  heavy  for  two,  and  these  filled  with 
six  or  seven  persons,  including  the  driver.  I  have 
not  seen  even  the  London  laboring  horses,  which 
must  be  very  powerful  if  they  are  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  gigantic  frames — their  elephantine 
legs  and  feet — drawing  loads  anything  like  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  some  of  the  slender  framed  coach 
horses ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  for- 
mer are  not  required  to  go  faster  than  a  walk, 
while  the  latter,  of  course,  must  trot;  which  they 
often  do,  even  when  going  up  hill. 

We  made  a  digression  from  our  route  again  this 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Fountain's  Ab- 
bey. We  stopped  atthe  town  of  Kipon,and  had  a  de- 
lightful drive  from  there  to  the  Abbey  ;  part  of  the 
ride  having  a  peculiar  charm,  from  its  being  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive private  park.  Such  paradises  on  earth,  as 
some  of  the  wealthy  in  this  part  of  the  world  make 
for  themselves  !  A  succession  of  little  scenes  of 
enchantment  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  through 
winding  walks,  in  light  or  deep  shades,  among  ex- 
quisite trees,  clustered  or  on  knolls,  or  in  long  av- 
enues ;  we  drove  through  one  avenue  of  noble,  tall 
elms,  extending  for  nearly  half  a  mile  by  a  wind- 
ing stream.  Such  a  prolusion  of  superb  evergreens 
are  there  ;  Norway  firs,  among  others,  from  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  a  huudicd  and  sixty  feet  high. 
Now  you  lose  the  stream  ;  now  you  come  upon  it 
again,  like  a  lovely  little  lake,  and  there  float  the 
swans  ;  occasionally  are  seen,  appropriately  dis- 
posed, little  temples,  marble  reservoirs  with  foun- 
tains, and  here  and  there  fine  statues  are  placed 
with  admirable  taste — no  inelegant  abundance  of 
such  tilings,  t*cc.,  &c.  About  a  mile  from  the  first 
lodge  at  the  entrance,  you  come  to  another,  there 
leave  your  carriage  and  lake  a  guide ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, and  rather  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
way,  is  by  a  wide  foot  path,  and  a  most  delightful 
walk  it  is.  The  Abbey  is  within  these  grounds, 
thus,  of  course,  belonging  to  the  present  owner, 
who  throws  them  open  freely  to  visitors,  keeping 
guides  to  conduct  them  wheresoever  they  wish  to  go ; 
and  as  you  emerge  from  some  of  the  deep  shades 
of  the  park,  into  a  wide,  open  lawn,  you  see  the 
vast,  highly  picturesque  ivy-mantled  ruin,  distant 
about  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  reposing  against  the 
low  hills  and  trees,  its  tall  tower  against  the  sky, 
the  whole,  including  parts  of  the  wall,  ic,  recently 
disinterred,  which  for  many  years  had  gradually 
become  covered  up  with  the  soil,  is  said  to  cover 
eleven  acres ;  and  we  thought  the  finer  parts  of  it 
alone,  the  high  walls,  arches,  columns  and  tower, 
must  cover  about  six  acres.     It  is  a  grand  looking 


ruin,  and  had  I  not  seen  Tintern,  I  should  ha-; 
thought  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  But  Foul 
tain  never  could  have  equalled  Tintern  as  a  Goth  | 
structure ;  and  its  ruins,  though  so  much  more  exte: ' 
sive,  as  well  as  its  situation,  are  inferior  to  the  lathj 
in  touching  poetic  beauty.  Its  octagonal  column  i 
the  right-angular  tracery  of  its  windows,  &c.,  loci 
coarse  and  heavy,  in  comparison  with  the  clustere  | 
columns,  the  lolty,  light-springing  arches,  and  til 
graceful  elegant  tracery  of  the  windows  of  Tinteri 
Yet  the  whole  exterior,  the  long  lines  of  archei 
its  high  tower,  &c.,  taken  in  connectioii  with  ii 
j  lovely  situation  in  these  charming  grounds,  maci 
ja  combination  of  beauty  of  the  kind  not  oftet 
equalled  ;  none  of  the  particulars  of  which  ca; 
easily  be  forgotten.  Among  other  interesting  fe!| 
tures,  is  a  venerable  looking  yew  tree,  under  whic]| 
tradition  says,  the  monks  sat  and  took  their  meal; 
&c.,  while  superintending  the  building  of  the  Al: 
bey  ;  which,  if  correct,  would  make  it  many  ceii 
turies  old.  Altogether  we  thought  the  day  migli 
be  ranked  among  the  most  delightful  we  had  passet; 
Before  closing  this  letter,  and  taking  leave  fci 
the  present  of  the  rural  scenes  of  England,  I  wii 
make  some  reply  here,  to  a  few  queries  which  occd 

in  a  letter  lately  received  from  our  dear ' 

relative  to  the  birds  of  England,  ki,.  She  ha 
learned  my  opinion  ere  this,  perhaps,  of  the  skj 
lark  and  its  music.  In  reply  as  to  whether  w 
have  anything  like  it  in  America,  I  may  say, 
think  its  song  is  something  between  our  song  spati 
row  and  the  Canary  bird  ;  resembling  the  latte 
rather  the  more,  with  some  of  the  peculiar  sweet 
ness  of  the  former.  The  nightingale  we  have  no 
heard,  unless  a  very  sweet  song  I  once  heard  in  th 
Isle  of  Wight  near  midnight  was  its  note.  We  hav 
been  informed  they  have  nearly  all  left  the  island 
and  are  very  rarely  met  with.  The  song  of  th 
black  bird  and  thrush  are  sweet  and  musical,  thoug 
I  have  heard  them  but  seldom,  and  have  not  becom 
familiar  with  them.  It  is  probable  they  are  nets 
numerous  in  some  situations  as  others.  We  knoi 
it  is  the  case  in  our  own  country  that  many  mori 
birds  are  found  in  some  localities  than  others 
within  comparatively  short  distances,  and  durin. 
the  same  season  ;  while  there  is  a  great  difference  i: 
their  numbers  in  difi'ereut  years.  We  were  delightei 
with  their  "  robin  red  breast,"  of  childhood's  plesE 
ant  memory,  in  juvenile  tales  and  verse ;  feelin; 
the  little  creature  almost  like  an  old  acquaintance 
It  is,  as  they  often  call  it  here,  one  of  their  "  hom 
birds,"  keeping  familiarly  about  their  dwellings  lik 
the  wren  ;  which  habit,  and  its  musical  notes  si 
often  filling  the  ear,  constitute  its  peculiar  charm 
The  little  housekeeping  wren,  which  is  one  c 
our  own  "  home  birds,"  and  whose  sprightly  sod, 
with  us,  may  compare  with  their  robin  for  frequen 
cy,  in  England  does  not  sing  at  all,  we  are  in 
formed,  and  also  that  none  of  their  sparrows  sing 
while  we  have  heard  no  sweeter  songster  here  sine 
we  came  than  our  American  song  sparrow.  And 
might  add  that  we  have  heard  no  bird  since  W' 
left  home  to  equal  the  exquisite  music  of  our  mock 
iug  bird  ;  none  to  exceed  that  of  the  sweet  grace 
ful  note  of  the  cafbird  ;  nor  that  of  the  oriole 
the  brown  thrush;  the  bobolink  ;  the  towie  bunt 
ing,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named  ;  au( 
none  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  our  "  woot 
robin" — commonly  so  called,  though  I  suppose  i 
is  properly  a  thrush — for  rich,  deep-toued  melodj 
i  have  olten  thought  that  while  the  notes  of  othe 
birds  are  joyous  io;!"^,  those  of  this  loveliest  of  vo 
calists  are  a  hymn  ;  few  as  they  are  at  each  ut 
terance,  there  is  poetry,  there  is  sentiment  iu  them 
the  thrilling  harmony  of  their  liquid  tones,  as  the; 
seem  responding  to  eaoh  other,  swells  forth  like  ai 
anthem,  amid  the  still  dark  shades  of  the  forest 
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inow  not  how  the  idea  has  obtained  in  England, 
»t  we  have  "  few  or  no  singing  birds  in  Amoii- 
;"  that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  admired  for  their 
y  plumage.  Those  English  travellers  in  America, 
10  have  received  and  communicated  this  impres- 
n,  could  not  I  think,  have  visited  our  country,  or 
rural  districts,  until  after  the  birds'  season  of 
ag  was  over;  which  we  know,  with  most^varie- 
s,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  5th  and  6th  months, 
lilc  they  are  building,  and  rearing  their  young ; 
ough  the  air  is  vocal  with  the  sweetest  melody 
some  localities  early  in  the  spring  and  until  after 
dsuuimcr.  Had  we  arrived  in  England  a  few 
eks  later  than  we  did,  and  ventured  to  form  our 
inion  of  the  birds  of  the  country  in  a  similar 
inner,  that  is,  merely  by  what  we  witnessed,  we 
)uld  have  supposed  they  had  very  few  singing 
ds  here.  As  with  the  exception  of  the  sky  lark 
i  robin — and  even  these  we  have  not  met  with 
all  in  some  sections  of  the  country — we  have 
ird  little  or  no  singing  during  by  far  the  greater 
rt  of  the  time  since  we  have  been  on  these  is- 
ids.  And  not  at  any  time  have  we  heard  as 
iny  songsters  as  we  do  every  season  in  our  own 
mtry.  The  chief  difference  probably  is,  that 
ring  the  singing  season,  which,  from  what  we 
sre  been  told,  lasts  no  longer  here  than  with  us,  the 
f  lark  and  robin,  which  charming  little  creatures 
!  among  their  most  common  birds,  and  possibly 
oe  others,  sing  almost  constantly;  so  that  in 
ae  localities,  particularly,  they  often  have  more 
ging  than  we  do  ;  as  we  have  no  bird,  that  I  am 
are  of,  excepting  the  mocking  bird,  whose  song 
io  prolonged  and  oft  repeated  as  the  former; 
t,  while  our  mocking  bird,  with  its  rich,  wonder- 
voice,  and  ever  varying  tones  and  notes,  has  no 
npeer,  it  is  far  less  numerous  than  the  sky  lark, 
id  now  I  may  conclude  by  replying  in  a  few 
rds  to  another  query.  We  have  heard  neither 
ds,  nor  heard,  nor  seen,  anything  else,  since  we 
ve  been  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  would 
luce  us  to  prefer  England  to  America.  No,  with 
I  have  seen,  truly  to  admire  and  greatly  to  in- 
est  me,  when  it  comes  to  home  comforts,  style  of 
Dg,  condition  of  society,  give  me  my  own  coun- 
'  I  From  my  inmost  heart  can  I  adopt  the  lan- 
*ge  of  Britain's  purest,  sweetest  of  poets,  Amer- 
,  "  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still — my 
jntry  I  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left  where" 
nei'ican  "  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
ill  be  constrained  to  love  thee  ;"  and  prefer  thee, 
I,  before  this  or  any  other  land. 

CTo  be  continuej.) 


Selected. 

Prayer. 
In  prayer  we  make  the  nearest  approaches  to 
id,  and   lie   open   to  the  influences  of  heaven, 
m  it  is,  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  doth  visit 

with  his  directest  rays,  and  dissipateth  our 
rkness,  and  imprinteth  his  image  on  our  souls. 

there  is  one  sort  of  prayer,  wherein  we  make 
!  of  the  voice, — and   another   wherein,  though 

utter  no  sound,  yet  we  conceive  the  expressions, 
i  form  the  words,  as  it  were,  in  our  minds  ;  so 
ire  is  a  third  aud  more  sublime  form  of  prayer, 
erein  the  soul  tak.'s  a  higher  flight,  and  having 
lected  all  its  forces  by  long  and  serious  medita- 
U-,  it  darteth  itself  (if  I  may  so  speak),  towards 
d  in  sighs  and  groans,  and  thoughts  too  big  for 
pression.     As  when,  after  a  deep  contemplation 

the  Divine  perfections,  appearing  in  all  his 
rks  of  wonder,  it  addresseth  itself  unto  Him  in 
!  profoundest  adoration  of  his  majesty  and 
iry; — or  when,  after  sad  reflections  on  its  vile- 
is  and  miscarriages,  it  prostrates  itself  before 
m  with  the  greatest  confusion  and  sorrow,  not 
ring  to  lift  up  its  eyes,  or  utter  one  word  in  his 


1  presence ;  or  when,  having  well  considered  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  aud  the  unspeakable  felicity  of 
those  that  are  truly  good,  it  panteth  after  God, 
and  sendeth  up  such  vigorous  and  ardent  desires, 
as  no  words  can  suflSciently  express ;  continuing 
and  repeating  each  of  these  acts,  as  long  as  it  finds 
itself  upheld  by  the  force  and  impulse  of  the  pre- 
vious meditation. 

This  mental  prayer  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
effectual  to  purify  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  unto  a 
i  holy  and  religious  temper,  and  may  be  termed  the 
I  great  secret  of  devotion,  and  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful instruments  of  the  divine  life;  and,  it  may 
be,  that  the  apostle  hath  a  peculiar  respect  unto  it, 
when  he  saith,  that  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmi- 
ties, making  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,  or,  as  the  original  may 
bear,  that  cannot  be  worded. 

SolectoJ. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

Faith  is  the  compass  by  which  to  steer 

The  vessel  of  our  works ;  the  wise  and  bravo 
Cannot  without  this  guide  the  good  ship  save 

From  dangers  which  the  best  have  much  to  tear. 

"Works  are  the  ship  whose  voyage  were  in  vain 
If  undirected  slae  should  go  astray, 
Nor  by  that  compass  kept  to  her  right  way, 

The  haven  of  her  pilot's  hopes  attain. 

Works  without  faith  are  words  devoid  of  sense  ; 

Faith  without  works,  a  meaning  not  conveyed 

For  want  of  language  to  express  it  by  : 
Works  without  faith,  an  empty  casket,  whence 

The  precious  essence  it  should  keep  has  strayed; 

Faith  without  works,  that  essence  lost  thereby. 
Fraser's  Magazine. 


FORWARD  AND  FEAR  NOT. 

Forward  and  fear  not,  though  billows  may  roll. 
But  the  power  of  Jehovah  their  rage  may  control,'.' 
Though  the  waves  are  in  anger,  their  tumult  shall  cease, 
One  word  of  his  bidding  shall  hush  them  to  peace. 

Forward  and  fear  not,  though  trial  be  near, 
The  Lord  is  thy  refuge,  whom  should'st  thou  fear  ? 
His  staff  is  thy  comfort,  thy  safeguard  his  rod. 
Be   sober,  be  steadfast,  and  hope  in  thy  God. 

Forward  and  fear  not,  though  false  ones  deride, 
The  hand  of  the  Highest  is  with  thee  to  guide  ; 
His  trust  is  thy  buckler,  his  love  is  thy  shield. 
On  then  to  the  combat,  be  sure  not  to  yield. 

Forward  and  fear  not,  be  strong  in  thy  Lord, 
lu  the  power  of  his  promise,  the  trust  of  his  word  ; 
Through  the  sea  and  the  desert  thy  pathway  may  wend. 
But  he  who  hath  saved  thee  shall  save  to  the  end. 

Forward  and  fear  not,  speed  on  thy  way. 
Why  dost  thou  shrink  from  thy  path  in  dismay  ? 
Thou  treadcst  but  the  path  thy  Leader  hath  trod. 
Then  forward  and  fear  not,  but  trust  in  thy  God. 


Early  Frientls,  and  What  they  Were. — llarria 

(Cijutinued  from  page  27-3.) 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  regulations  of 
early  Friends  in  regard  to  marriage,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  Rise  and  Progress,  which 
I  will  here  transcribe :  "  Their  way  of  marriage  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  shows  a  distinguishing  care 
above  other  societies  professing  Christianity.  They 
say  that  inarriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and 
that  God  alone  can  rigidly  join  man  and  woman 
in  marriage.  Therefore,  they  neither  use  priest 
or  magistrate  ;  but  the  man  and  woman  concerned 
take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  divers  credible  witnesses,  promising  to  each 
other,  with  G-od's  assistance,  to  be  loving  and  faith- 
ful in  that  relation,  till  death  shall  separate  theui. 
But  antecedent  to  this,  they  first  present  them- 
selves to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  affairs  of 


the  church,  where  they  reside,  there,  declaring 
their  intentions  to  take  one  another  as  husband 
and  wife,  if  the  said  meeting  have  nothing  material 
to  object  against  it.  They  are  constantly  asked 
the  necessary  questions,  as  in  case  of  parents  and 
guardians,  if  they  have  acquainted  them  with 
their  intention,  and  have  their  consent,  &c.  The 
method  of  the  meeting  is  this,  to  take  a  minute 
thereof,  and  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  inquire 
of  their  conversation  and  clearness  from  all  others, 
and  whether  they  have  discharged  their  duty  to 
their  parents  or  guardians ;  and  to  make  report 
thereof  to  the  next  Monthly  Meeting,  where  the 
same  parties  are  desired  to  give  their  attendance. 
In  case  it  appears  that  they  have  proceeded  orderly, 
the  meeting  passes  their  proposal,  and  so  records 
it  in  their  meeting-book.  And  in  case  the  woman 
be  a  widow,  and  hath  children,  due  care  is  taken 
that  provision  be  made  by  her  for  the  orphans,  be- 
fore the  meeting  pass  the  proposal  of  marriage,  ad- 
vising the  parties  concerned'to  appoint  a  convenient 
time  and  place,  and  to  give  fitting  notice  to  their 
relations  and  such  friends  and  neighbours  as  they 
desire  should  be  witnesses  of  their  marriage ;  where 
they  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  name 
promise  reciprocally  love  and  fidelity,  after  the 
manner  before  expressed.  Of  all  which  proceed- 
ings a  narrative,  in  the  way  of  certificate,  is  made, 
to  which  the  said  party  first  set  their  hands, 
thereby  making  it  their  act  and  deed  ;  and  their 
divers  relations,  spectators,  and  auditors  set  their 
names  as  witnesses  of  what  they  saw  or  signed. 
And  this  certificate  is  afterwards  registered  in  the 
record  belonging  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  where 
the  marriage  is  solemnized.  Which  regular  method 
has  been,  as  it  deserves,  adjudged  in  courts  of  law 
a  good  marriage.  Ceremonies  they  have  refused, 
not  out  of  humour,  but  conscience  reasonably 
grounded,  inasmuch  as  no  Scripture  tells  us  that 
ttie  priest  had  any  other  part  of  old  time  than  that 
of  a  witness  amongst  the  rest,  before  whom  the 
Jews  used  to  take  one  another  ;  and  therefore  this 
people  look  upon  it  as  an  imposition  to  advaa»e  the 
power  and  profits  of  the  clergy.  And  for  the  use 
of  the  ring,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  an 
heathenish  and  vain  custom,  and  never  in  practice 
among  the  people  of  God,  Jews,  or  primitive  Chris- 
tians ;  the  words  of  the  usual  form, '  with  my  body 
I  thee  worship  ;'  are  hardly  defeusible." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinion  and  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meet-  ' 
ing  on  this  subject,  the  most  explicit  of  which  will 
be  found  iu  the  year  1691.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  commences  at  a  very  early  period  of  tho 
Society's  history,  and  has  been  continued  at  inter- 
vals to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  From  thia 
counsel  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  the  care  of 
Friends  since  they  became  a  settled  people,  that 
no  marriages  should  be  entered  into  with  those  not 
of  the  same  religious  profession  ;  and  so  early  as 
1659  there  seems  to  have  been  such  a  reooguitioa 
of  membership  as  distinguished  those  who  were 
Friends  from  those  who  simply  attended  their 
meetings,  that  no  marriages  should  take  place  with 
those  near  akin;  but  that  such  prohibition  diil  not 
extend  to  second  cousins,  or  to  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister ;  that  publicity  should  be 
given  to  all  acts  of  marriage,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nance itself  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  religious 
aud  not  as  a  civil  contract  only. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  anything  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  recent  alteration  in  the  mar- 
riage regulations  of  the  Society,  by  which  admis- 
sion to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  its  members  is 
shared  with  those  professing  with  Friends,  but  not 
in  membership.  Doubtless,  in  the  very  early  rise 
of  the  Society  there  would  be  many  instances  where 
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parties  engaged  to  each  other  were  inconveniently 
placed  in  consequence  of  conscientious  conviction 
on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other,  and  yet  a  mar- 
riage take  place.  Roger  Hebden,  who  was  con- 
vinced by  George  Fox  in  1651,  and  became  a 
minister  in  1652,  and  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  is  one.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  being  under  considerable  conflict  as  to 
the  propriety  of  uniting  himself  with  one  not  fully 
convinced,  in  his  dilemma  he  consulted  George 
Fox,  who  asked  him  pointedly,  could  he  give  it  up. 
After  a  pause,  K.  H.  said  "  He  thought  he  could." 
G.  F.  replied,  "  Then  are  the  married  as  the  un- 
married, and  they  who  marry  as  they  who  marry 
not,"  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Many  such 
cases  were  sure  to  arise,  but  this  is  the  only  instance 
I  have  met  with  recorded.  The  very  circumstances 
of  the  presumed  illegality  of  such  marriages  would 
alone  deter  parties  from  entering  into  them, 
the  certainty  of  persecution  would  deter  others, 
whilst  popular  feeling  would  be  against  them. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  the  Society's  praC' 
tice  as  now  adopted,  though  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  on  what  part  of  the  custom  of  early  Friend; 
it  is  built;  neither  can  I  understand  why  the  in 
dulgence  of  being  married  according  to  the  So- 
ciety's laws  should  be  extended  to  those  "  who  pro 
fess  with  Friends  and  attend  their  meetings  for 
worship."  It  may  be  good  for  the  body,  it  may 
numerically  increase  it,  but  if  the  contracting 
parties  have  got  so  far  in  relation  to  Friends,  as  to 
profess  their  principles  and  attend  their  meetings 
for  worship,  ought  they  not  to  be  asked  to  take 
the  one  remaining  step  and  unite  themselves  to  the 
body.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  very  questionable  way 
of  adding  strength  to  the  body  or  to  the  indi- 
viduals, and  in  cases  of  disciplinary  action,  a  bar 
to  its  being  put  in  practice,  however  great  the  irre- 
gularity that  may  previously  have  existed.  Early 
Friends  did  not  thus  act.  Their  view  of  the  mar- 
riage question  led  them  to  admit  none  to  the  ordi- 
nance but  those  who  were  one  with  them  in  prac- 
tice, profession,  and  principle. 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  ring,  we  have 
seen  in  William  Pcnn's  remarks  what  the  views  of 
early  Friends  were ;  and  George  Fox  observes  in 
1680,  "  We  have  suflFered  much  because  we  would 
not  marry  with  the  priest,  and  bring  him  a  ring  to 
put  on,  and  give  him  money  for  that  service ;  .  . 
and  hath  not  this  also  been  derived  from  the 
pope — papists  and  heathens,  who  married  with  a 
ring  1"  This  custom,  whatever  its  origin,  prevails 
more  than  ever  within  our  borders.  It  was  not 
early  Friends  alone  that  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
Ting;  other  sincere  christians  did  likewise,  as  we 
learn  from  the  MS.  of  Mary  Pennington,  whose 
first  husband  was  Sir  William  Springett :  they  were 
married  in  1641,  and  speaking  of  their  engage- 
ment, she  says,  "  He  was  of  good  understanding, 
and  had  cast  off  those  dead  superstitions.  He  was 
but  young  compared  to  the  knowledge  he  had  at- 
tained in  the  things  of  God.  lie  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  We  pressed  much  after  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  his  fear  ;  and  though 
both  very  young,  were  joined  together  in  the  Lord  ; 
refusing  the  use  of  the  ring  and  such  like  things 
then  used,  and  not  denied  by  any  that  we  knew  of." 
And  in  another  statement  she  remarks,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  marriage,  "  We  married  without  a 
ring,  and  many  of  the  usual  dark  formal  words  were 
left  out  of  the  ceremony." 

It  is  said  by  Swinbourne  and  others  that  the 
priesthood  took  hold  of  the  popular  idea  of  a  vein 
going  from  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  direct 
to  the  heart,  and  in  consequence  made  it  the  wed- 
ding finger ;  but  it  was  not  arrived  at  thus,  except 
by  associating  it  with  the  deity;  for  in  the  ancient 


ritual  of  English  marriage,  the  ring  was  placed  by 
the  husband  on  the  top  of  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand,  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
he  then  removed  it  to  the  fore-finger,  saying,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Son  ;"  then  to  the  middle  finger, 
adding,  "  And  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  finally  he  left 
it,  as  now,  on  the  fourth  finger,  with  the  closing 
word,  "  Amen." 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  a  quotation  from 
George  Fox  on  a  subject  in  connection  with  mar- 
riage, which  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  often  wrongfully  applied — the  right  subjection 
of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
delicate  subject,  but  our  good  old  forefather  in  the 
truth  has  given  such  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  eluci- 
dation of  the  marriage  relation,  as  to  make  it  well 
worth  while  transcribing  it.  Writing  in  1674,  he 
remarks,  "  And  some  may  say  tliat  man  must  have 
the  superiority  over  the  woman,  because  God  says, 
'  7hai  man  must  rule  over  his  U'ije  ;'  and  that 
'  ■mayi  is  ?wt  of  t/ie  wo?nan,  but  ivoman  of  the  man.^ 
Indeed,  after  man  fell  that  command  was,  but  be- 
fore man  fell  there  was  no  such  command,  for 
they  were  both  meet-helps,  and  therefore  both  to 
have    dominion    over    all    that    God    had    made 

.  .  and  so  as  man  and  woman  is  restorec 
again  by  Christ  up  into  the  image  of  God,  they 
both  have  dominion  again  in  the  righteousness  and 
holiness,  and  are  help-mates,  as  before  they  fell 
So  then  the  man  is  not  without  the  woman,  neither 
the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord." 

J.  B.  B. 

For  **Tho  Friend." 

ReTiew  of  the  Weather  for  Fourth  month,  U63 
Eleven  days  of  the  month  that  has  just  passed 
were  clear,  three  were  cloudy  without  rain  ;  and 
rain  fell  on  parts  of  twelve  days,  on  four  of  which 
it  rained  nearly  all  day.  Some  snow  fell  on  parts 
of  three  days  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  0: 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
the  Aurora  Borcalis,  and  on  the  mornings  of  the 
22d  and  23d,  there  was  some  white  frost.  In  con- 
sequence of  there  having  been  so  much  wet  weather 
during  this  and  the  preceding  month,  the  farmers 
in  this  section  of  the  country  have  not  been  able  t( 
get  their  spring  work  done  as  early  as  usual.  Thi 
highest  temperature  during  the  month  was  71°  a 
noon  on  the  27th,  the  lowest  was  31°  on  the  even 
ing  of  the  1st.  The  amount  of  rain  and  snov 
water  for  the  month  was  5.56  inches.  J. 

Middlelown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 

Fiftli  montli  1st, -1863. 


Christ  is  "  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  lif ' 
The  grace  which  sanctifies,  as  well  as  that  whi 
justifies,  is  by  and  through  him.  He  is  the  ti' 
and  living  way;  and  no  man  can  gain  the  victo 
over  sin,  and  be  brought  into  union  with  God,  wii' 
out  Christ.  And  when,  in  some  mitigated  sen 
we  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  t 
way  ^  being  brought  home  to  the  divine  fold  ai 
reinstated  in  the  divine  image,  it  would  be  sad  i 
deed  if  we  should  forget  the  way  it.self,  as  Christ  j 
sometimes  called.  At  every  period  of  our  progre ' 
however  advanced  it  may  be,  our  life  is  deriv' 
from  God  through  him  and  for  him.  The  most  a  ; 
vanced  souls  are  those  which  are  most  possess^' 
with  the  thoughts  and  the  presence  of  Ghri 
They  speak  with  him  every  hoar  as  the  bride  wi ' 
her  bridegroom.  He  becomes  something  so  ia 
mate  in  their  hearts,  that  they  look  on  him  less 
a  foreign  external  object,  than  as  the  internal  pri 
ciple  of  their  life. 
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3C.°  31°  2a.: 


00  I  07 
4C  I  46 


48  46  29.50 


64  '  47  i  29,8 


60  '  29.70 
48  29.44 
60      29.00 


67  29.38 
64  I  29.26 
66     29.34 


Ck-;ir. 

Uazyfraii 
Cl.iudy. 


Clear,  high  wind. 

1)0. 

cioudy. 

liain. 

Cloudy,  rain. 
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In  our  account  of  the  yearly  Meeting,  publishs 
last  week,  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  tl 
gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives,  and 
that  having  the  superintendence  of  the  Boardin' 
School  at  West-Town  were  mentioned  ;  we  giv' 
them  below,  and  subjoin  the  Report  of  the  Boo 
Committee  made  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  an 
read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  J 

The  Committee  for  the  gradual  civilization,  &Cj 
of  the  Indian  natives,  report  :  — 

That  at  the  time  of  presenting  our  last  annutj 
report,  the  Farm  and  School  at  Tunesassah  wei! 
under  the  care  of  our  friend,  Abner  Woolmai 
who  was  assisted  by  his  daughter  Abigail,  Catha, 
rine  Lee,  and  Catharine  Battin.  No  change  ha 
since  occurred  in  the  family,  the  same  Friends  sti',1 
occupying  their  respective  stations,  to  the  satisfac 
tion  of  the  committee.  ' 

A  Friend  who,  at  different  times,  has  been  us«i 
fully  engaged  at  Tunesassah,  feeling  her  min 
drawn  to  return  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  visitin 
the  Indians  in  their  families,  and  instructing  th 
women  in  their  household  duties  (which  are  frcj 
quently  much  neglected,)  and  having  our  unit 
with  her  prospect,  entered  on  that  service  iu  th 
Fifth  mouth,  and,  proceeding  as  far  as  way  opened! 
returned  to  her  home  at  the  close  of  summer.       ' 

By  information  received  from  the  family,  aj 
well  as  from  one  of  our  number,  who,  from  an  ap; 
prehension  of  duty,  spent  some  time  there  durioj! 
the  past  year,  we  learn  that  the  Boarding  Schoo 
has  been  attended  by  18  children,  to  wit :  14  girl' 
and  4  boys,  whose  progress  in  learning  has  beei 
satisfactory,  and  their  deportment  improved,  espe 
cially  when  at  meeting  and  at  the  table. 

Between  school  hours,  the  boys  are  employed  ii 
attending  to  the  stock  and  preparing  fuel  for  th( 
house,  and  the  girls  in  household  work ;  durin| 
the  evenings,  the  former  occupy  the  collecting 
room,  in  drawing,  reading,  cS;c.,  and  the  latter  thi 
dining  room,  with  the  family,  iu  knitting.  Th( 
Holy  Scriptures  are  read  daily  in  the  family,  anc 
selections  irom  Youthful  Piety  are  also  read  to  thi 

Idren  on  their  retiring  for  the  night.  Meeting; 
for  worship  are  regularly  held  as  heretofore,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils  on  these  occasions  is  re- 
presented as  orderly  and  becoming. 

i^lthough  the  work  of  meliorating  the  conditiol 
of  our  Indian  brethren,  to  which  our  forefatherti 
;ved  themselves  religiously  drawn,  and  which 
now  devolves  on  us,  presents   many  discourage- 
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Qts,  and  is  attended  by  many  difficulties,  in 
(isequeuce  of  their  irregular  babits  and  the  evil 
mple  by  which  tbey  are  surrounded,  yet  we  be- 
'6  that,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  Boarding 
lool  will  prove  more  availing  in  promoting  the 
:k  than  any  eifort  hitherto  made  by  our  relig- 
s  society  for  that  benevolent  object.  Notwith- 
nding  the  product  of  the  farm  has  been  less  than 
merly,  yet  the  crop  of  wool  has  been  greater, 
I  the  yield  from  the  dairy  much  increased. 
Three  years  since,  the  flock  of  sheep  numbered 
,  30  ;  it  has  now  increased  to  65,  and  the 
ned  cattle  have  also  increased  from  11  to  19 
A. 

The  saw  mill,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
bmploycd,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  price 
lumber  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suita- 
tenant,  has  been  lately  repaired,  and,  we  are 
ased  to  add,  is  now  in  working  order.  Seven 
idred  hemlock  logs  have  been  cut  during  the 
ter,  some  of  which  are  now  at  the  mill,  and 
others  are  in  readiness  to  be  taken  there  at  a 
orable  stage  of  water,  and   on   the  disappear- 

of  the  ice,  the  work  of  sawing  will  begin. 
L'he  improvement  of  the  Indians,  either  in  morals, 
in  agriculture,  has  not  been  much  observable, 
wugh  it  is  believed  there  has  been  less  intem- 
ance  this  winter  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  having  been  discou- 
led,  both  at  Cold  Spring  and  at  the  ferry, 
(lost  of  the  Indians  have  been  enabled  to  get 
ifortably  through  the  winter,  but  in  consequence 
he  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  at  Jemisoutown, 
e  in  that  neighborhood  will  be  in  want  of  seed, 
ot  of  provisions,  as  applications  for  assistance 
e  already  been  received  from  that  quarter. 
5y  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's  account, 
ppears  ihere  is  a  cash  balance  in  his  hands  of 
8.32,  and  securities  amounting  to  815,700. 
d  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  com- 

Thomas  Wistar,  Clerk. 
■ladeljMa,  Aih  mo.  IGth,  1863. 
'he  Committee  who  have  charge  of  tho  Board- 
School  at  West-town,  report : 
'hat  during  the  winter  sessions  of  1861-62, 
e  were  183  pupils  in  the  school,  viz.  :  115  boys 
68  girls  i  75  of  the  former  and  30  of  the  lat- 
being  new  admissions. 

uring  the  summer  session  of  1862  there  were  1 54 
Jars,  viz  :  74  boys  and  79  girls  ;  21  of  the 
ler  and  39  of  the  latter  being  new  admissions. 
he  average  numbers  for  the  year  are,  there- 
95  boys  and  73  girls,  making  a  total  of 
pupils,  which  is  nineteen  more  than  that  for 
preceding  year. 

'he  net  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year  end- 
10  mo.  16th,  1862,  were  as  follows  : 
or  family  expenses,  .  .     89,873  62 

"    Salaries  and  wages,  .          .        9,853  70 

"    llepairs  and  improvements,     .       1,217  47 
"    Incidental  expenses,         .  .  571  22 


Making  a  total  of  §21,516  01 


'he  ciiarges  were  :  for  board  and 

tuition,  .  .  .  815,034  09 

or  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and 

grist  mills,    and  for  profits   on 

merchandize,  .  .  .  825  33 

.nd  the  estimated    profits    of  the 

farm  were,  .  .  ..       2,282  75 

Taking,  together,  the  sum  of  §18,142  17 

showing  a  deficit,  on   these  accounts,  for   the 
■,  of  §3,373  84  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  8412. 


58,  being  the  amount  of  sundry  bills  of  several 
years'  standing,  considered  uncollectable  and  car- 
ried to  profit  and  loss,  making  a  total  deficit  of 
83,786  42.  To  meet  this  deficiency  we  have  re- 
ceived— 

The  annual    appropriation  of   the 

Yearly  Meeting,  of      .  .       .     8  800  00 

The  income  of  the  fund  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  .         .  .         3220  95 

And  the  income  of  the  f\ind  for 

paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  866  12 


Making  together       §4887  07 

And  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of 

the  institution  of     .         .         .        81100  65 

The  income  of  the  fund  for  the  gratuitmis  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  of  Friends  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  closely  applied  to  this  object. 

There  continue  to  be  more  applicants  than  can 
be  accommodated. 

The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  1861  has 
been  adhered  to  ;  and,  we  think,  has  tended  to 
increase  the  interest  and  diligence  of  the  pupils, 
whose  progress  in  their  studies  has  been  credita- 
ble. It  has  also  proved  more  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers  than  the  former  plan. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  past 
winter  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and 
a  few  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter  were  intended,  chiefly  to  show  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war,  and  to  illustrate  the  advantages  and 
blessings  resulting  from  a  consistent  adherence  to 
the  peaceable  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  2d  and  5th  days  of  each  week,  the  schol- 
ars recite  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of 
Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevan's  View.  The 
practice  of  frequently  reading  to  them  from  the 
Bible  and  from  religious  books  is  continued,  and 
we  trust  that  these  opportunities  have,  at  times, 
proved  seasons  of  divine  favor. 

We  believe  there  have  been  fewer  deviations  in 
dress,  during  the  session  just  closed,  than  has  some- 
times been  the  case,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
formity, there  has  been  less  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rules  than  where  partial  deviations  on  the  part  of 
some  scholars  are  allowed.  » 

During  the  past  year  no  case  of  fatal  illness  has 
occurred.  In  the  winter  there  were  several  cases 
of  sickness,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  health  of  the  family  has  been  good. 

The  committee  believe  that  this  valuable  insti- 
tution continues  to  exercise  an  excellent  influence 
upon  the  youth  of  tho  Society,  by  furnishing  ac- 
cording to  the  object  of  its  establishment,  the 
means  for  a  religiously  guarded  education.  Many, 
in  after  life,  have  looked  back  with  satisfaction  to 
the  time  spent  in  this  seminary,  and  can  reckon 
amongst  their  many  blessings  the  religious  and  lit- 
erary opportunities  they  there  enjoyed.  And  we 
trust  that  of  those  who  are  now,  or  have  of  late, 
been  its  pupils,  not  a  few  will  hereafter  be  able  to 
unite  in  a  similar  grateful  acknowledgment.  Thus, 
when  any  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  disregard 
of  wholesome  restraint  on  the  part  of  a  few,  the 
committee  have  notsufi'ered  discouragement  to  pre- 
vail, but  have  rather  been  afresh  stimulated  to 
unite  with  those  engaged  in  the  more  immediate 
superintendence  and  government  of  the  institution, 
in  renewed  efl'orts  to  advance  its  true  interests,  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  precious  charge  ;  ear- 
nestly craving  the  Divine  blessing  upon  those  labors. 
And  herein  we  would  affectionately  invite  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  parents,  by  encouraging  in  their  chil- 
dren habits  of  obedience  and  truthfulness.  They 
may  thus  do  much  to  promote  the  good  order  and 
well  being  of  the  institution. 


Signed  on  behalf  and  by  the  direction  of  tho 
committee. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 
Fhiladelphia,  it/i  mo.  10th,  1803. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  BOOKS. 

The  Book  Committee  reports  : 
That  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  volumes,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  pamphlets  sold  or  given  away 
from  the  bookstore ;  of  these,  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-seven books  and  twenty-seven  pamphlets  wero 
sold  ;  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  books  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pamphlets  were  given 
away ;  the  cost  of  those  gratuitously  distributed  be- 
ing estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eigbty-ono 
93-lOOths  dollars.  The  amount  received  for  tho 
works  sold,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  OO-lOOths 
dollars ;  out  of  which  there  has  been  paid  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  sixty-one  50-100th3  dollars,  and 
the  balance  has  been  transferred  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  expenditures  for  keeping  up  and  adding  to  tho 
supply  of  works  in  the  store,  have  been,  for  print- 
ing 827.74;  for  paper  816.07  ;  for  binding  §253. 
23  ;  for  the  purchase  of  ditterent  books  $142'.44  ; 
making  a  total  of  8439.47. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  volumes  and  thir- 
ty-seven pamphlets  were  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  the  following  public  libraries,  viz  : 

Vols.  Firniph. 
To  five  Prep.  Meeting  Libraries, 
"  a  Lib.  at  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
'  ■  "  South  China,  Me., 
"  "  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
"  "  P.  School,  Birmingham,  Pa.,  15  and  1 
"       "     Magnolia,  Del  ,  14 

"       "     of  a  Hospital,  Phila.,  16 

"  "  S.  Grove,  Ossawatomi,  Kan.,  20  and  4 
"       "     ofaCol'd  School,  Phila.  12 

"        "     Fort  Delaware,  17    and     4 

"  "  ofaIIospit;il,W.  Phila.,  15  and  6 
"       "     Del.  Co.  Alms  House,  10 

Besides  the  works  placed  in  the  above-named  libra- 
ries, there  were  twenty-two  volumes  and  nine  pamph- 
lets given  to  serious  inquirers  of  difi"erent  denomi- 
nations ;  fifty  volumes  were  scut  to  a  settlement  of 
sixty  families  of  Friends  in  the  State  of  Michigan  ; 
tliirty-one  volumes  and  ten  pamphlets  were  sent  to 
Omaha  city,  Nebraska;  eighteen  volumes  and 
thirteen  pamphlets  to  Ashland  county,  Ohio  ; 
twenty-five  volumes  and  twenty-two  pamphlets 
were  sent  to  Canada  West;  eight  volumes  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  nine  volumes  to  Bath,  Steuben  Co., 
New  York  ;  forty-four  volumes  and  eleven  pamph- 
lets were  sent  toEudora,  Douglass  county,  Kansas, 
for  the  use  of  Friends  who  had  recently  removed 
therefrom  North  Carolina,  and  were  destitute  of 
all  books  but  the  Bible  ;  two  volumes  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were  given  to  Germans;  five  vol- 
umes were  sent  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  ; 
and  fifty-six  volumes  and  thirty-eight  pamphlets 
were  distributed  to  persons  in  limited  circum- 
stances, in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 

In  several  of  the  acknowledgments  received 
from  the  recipientsof  the  books  and  pamphlets  thus 
distributed,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  much 
^ood  would  be  likely  to  result  from  tho  general  pe- 
rusal of  their  valuable  contents.  There  is  much 
ignorance  of  the  principles  held  by  our  religious 
Society  among  many  of  other  professions,  giving 
ise  to  gross  misconceptions  of  its  christian  be- 
ief,  and  to  prejudice  against  the  members  and  the 
testimonies  they  are  called  onto  uphold.  Not  a  little 
of  this  hurtful  bias  might  probably  be  removed, 
e  the   members  more  generally   concerned   to 
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spread  our  approved  writings,  explanatory  of  the 
faith  of  the  Society,  among  their  neighbors,  by 
embracing  the  opportunities  that  present  for  hand- 
ing one  or  more  of  them  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  rightly  informed.  AVe  wish  to  call  attention 
to  this  subject,  iu  the  hope  of  awakening  a  more  gen- 
eral and  deeper  interest  in  it,  and  leading  the  mem- 
bers individually  to  examine  bow  far  they  may  have 
been  deficient  in  availing  themselves  of  this  mode 
of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

The  bookstore  is  intended  to  supply  the  demand 
for  such  works,  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  where  pub- 
lic libraries  are  to  be  furnished,  or  books  in  large 
numbers  are  required  for  particular  neighborhoods, 
care  is  taken  by  the  committee  that  a  proper  se- 
lection is  made  and  sent,  and  the  expense  is  de- 
frayed by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is,  however,  de- 
sirable that  more  of  our  members  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  distribution,  and  be  willing 
to  contribute  the  comparatively  small  amount  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  the  books  they  might 
profitably  give  way. 

The  works  of  Isaac  Pennington,  which  have 
long  been  out  of  print  are  now  for  sale  at  the 
bookstore  ;  and  there  is  a  good  assortment  of  other 
Friend's  writings. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Joseph  Elkinton, 
Jabies  R.  Greeves. 

Fourth  vionlli  16zA,  1863. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouBiGN.— News  from  Englaad  to  the  23d  ult.  The 
gunboat  Alexandra  was  seized  at  Liverpool  on  suspicion 
of  being  intended  for  the  rebels.  Her  owners  and  build- 
ers were  expected  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  in 
a  few  days,  charged  with  designing  to  infringe  the  fo- 
reign enlistment  act.  There  was  a  rumor,  however,  that 
the  Government  will  prevent  further  shipments  from 
Ireland  of  organized  gangs  of  men,  ostensibly  for  railroad 
purposes,  but  it  was  believed,  for  the  real  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting the  United  States  army.  The  seizures  of  Eng- 
lish vessels  bound  for  Mexico,  and  the  action  of  Minister 
Adams  in  granting  a  certificate  to  exempt  one  of  them, 
still  attract  much  attention.  The  Government  had  de- 
clined to  send  a  mail  agent  by  the  ste.amers  from  Meta- 
morag,  and  recommended  them  not  to  carry  the  mails. 
The  London  Times  denounces  this  action  as  pusillani- 
mous, and  as  truckling  to  the  designs  of  the  Federal 
cruisers.  It  calls  aloud  for  a  stand  to  be  made  against 
further  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Inqui- 
ries had  been  made  in  Parliament  as  to  the  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue  in  this  matter ;  but  Lord 
Palmerslon  had  postponed  making  an  answer.  The 
Morning  Post  says  that  Adams  committed  a  fatal  mis- 
take iu  granting  the  certificate  of  exemption.  It  for- 
bears to  speak  of  his  extraordinary  assumption  in  strong 
terms,  feeling  confident  that  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment will  hasten  to  disavow  the  act.  The  Times  de- 
nounces the  seizure  of  the  Dolphin  as  a  worse  case  than 
that  of  the  Peterholf,  and  says  that  America  relies  on 
the  extreme  reluctance  of  England  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ties. It  is  reported  that  the  French  emperor  is  greatly 
ofi'ended  at  the  facilities  given  by  Minister  Adams  for 
the  conveyance  of  arras  to  the  Mexicans.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Morning  Ileruld  gives  a  rumor  that  the 
French  minister  at  Washington  is  to  be  recalled  on  ac- 
count of  the  offensive  acts  of  the  Federal  Government. 
]5arl  De  Gr»y  has  been  appointed  the  new  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Marquis  Hartingtou  the  under  Secretary  in 
the  British  Cabinet.  Increasing  apprehensions  are  felt 
in  I'aris  on  the  Polish  question.  It  is  believed  that,  if 
the  reply  from  Russia  to  the  notes  of  the  three  Powers 
bo  unfavorable,  Napoleon  will  not  hesitate  to  draw  the 
sword.  The  Polish  insurgents  continue  active.  France 
is  making  naval  preparations.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  3J  per  ccut.  Prince 
William  of  Denmark  has  accepted  the  crown  of  Greece. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady  at  unchanged 
rates.  Flour  and  wheat  were  unchanged.  Corn  was  in 
better  demand  and  advancing.  Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates 
to  the  22d  ulT.,  state  that  despatches  had  been  received 
from  Gen.  Forey,  stating  that  the  siege  of  Pucbla  was 
progressing,  and  that  the  French  were  then  iu  posscs- 
fion  of  one  half  of  tlie  city.  J'uebla  has  been  dcfcndca 
by  (he  McAicaui  with  great  ubttinaiy. 


United  States. — JVew  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
3d. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  300.  No  death 
ccurred  in  the  army  hospitals  during  the  week.  The 
number  remaining  in  the  hospitals  of  this  department 
has  been  reduced  to  3,150  men.  The  building  season 
promises  to  be  an  active  one.  The  num'ber  of  permits 
taken  out  for  the  erection  of  houses  in  the  city  limits 
amounted  to  811  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth  mouth. 

Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  steamship  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  Hi  persons  on  board,  was  wrecked  and  to- 
tally lost  near  Cape  Race,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  vessel 
ran  upon  a  rock  during  the  prevalence  of  a  dense  fog, 
and  soon  went  to  pieces.  Two  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  saved  in  the  ship's  boats  ; 
the  rest,  it  is  believed,  have  perished. 

Virginia. — The  entire  army  of  Gen.  Hooker,  except  a 
reserve  corps  at  Falmouth,  has  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  two  different  places  above  and  below  Fredericks- 
burg, yhe  division  which  crossed  above  has,  it  is 
understood,  advanced  and  occupied  Chancellorville, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Fredericksburg. 
The  intention  would  appear  to  be  to  seize  the  railroad 
running  to  Richmond,  and  perhaps  also  the  railroad 
junction  at  Gordonsville.  Between  midnight  of  the  2d 
inst.,  and  three  o'clock  of  the  3d,  pontoons  were  laid 
across  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  the  town 
was  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  These  movements 
were  vigorously  resisted  by  the  rebels,  and  severe  skir 
misbing  had  been  going  on  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  3d  inst.  The  final  result  of  these  operations  remains 
developed.  On  the  30th,  Gen.  Hooker  issued  £ 
congratulatory  address  to  his  army.  Many  of  the  rehe 
troops  have  been  captured.  On  the  3d  inst.  a  genera 
ngagement  appeared  to  be  in  progress,  and  a  severe 
nd  protracted  conflict  was  anticipated. 
West  Virginia. — A  considerable  rebel  force  made  an 
incursion  last  week  into  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  for  several  days  occasioned  much  .alarm  and 
excitement.  Morgantown,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
"  mnsylvania  border,  was  occupied  by  them,  and  several 

idges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were 
stroyed.  About  250  U.  S.  troops  were  captured  by  the 
rebels,  who  retreated  southwards  on  the  approach  of 
the  Federal  forces.  Measures  were  promptly  taken  for 
the  temporary  repair  of  the  bridges,  and  it  was  expected 
that  travel  and  transportation  upon  the  railroad  would 
be  resumed  in  a  few  days.  In  this  raid  the  rebels  ob' 
tained  about  3,000  horses  and  5,000  cattle,  beside  other 
plunder. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — Gen.  Carter  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland below  Somerset,  Kentucky,  on  the  1st  inst.,  with 
5,000  men,  and  after  a  contest  with  the  rebel  force  at 
Monticello,  drove  them  from  the  town  and  occupied  the 
place.  A  small  body  of  rebels  was  routed  at  Meadville, 
Ky.,  on  the  3oih  ult.  In  Tennessee,  the  rebels  showed 
renewed  activity.  Their  troops  were  luoving  in  various 
directions.  Gen.  Bragg  had  received  reinforcements  from 
the  south,  and  was  gradually  approaching  Murfreesboro, 
where  the  chief  part  of  Rosecrans'  army  is  still  stationed. 
Missouri. — The  rebel  designs  upon  Cape  Girardeau  en- 
tirely failed,  and  the  invading  force  has  retreated  beyond 
reach  of  pursuit.  The  rebels  lost  heavily  iu  killed  and 
wounded,  and  between  500  and  600  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Arkansas. — Gen.  Price  is  reported  to  have  been  at 
Little  Rock  recently,  with  8,000  troops,  preparing  for 
another  inroad  into  Missouri. 

Alabama. — Tuscumbia,  Alii.,  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Federal  forces  after  a  severe  engagement. 

Mississippi. — General  Grant's  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vicksburg  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  Rebel  de- 
spatches express  uneasiuess.at  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
arms  in  that  Slate.  According  to  one  of  these  despatches, 
the  Unionists  have  penetrated  to  Lowndes  County,  and 
were  within  eighteen  miles  of  Columbus.  It  was  feared 
they  would  cut  off  the  railroad  connection  of  Vicksburg 
and  Mobile  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  confederacy. 
Louisiana.^Thc  official  intelligence  from  Gen.  Banks 
confirms  the  previous  reports  of  his  successes.  With  a 
force  of  20,000  men  and  four  gunboats,  he  had  marched 
more  than  300  miles,  destroyed  the  rebel  power  in 
Western  Louisiana,  and  taken  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand prisoners.  In  the  various  encounters,  between 
six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  of  the  Federal  troops 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  river, 
about  350  miles  north-west  of  New  Orleans,  has  been 
occupied  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  It  is  stated  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  resume  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

A'orth  Carolina. — The  chief  part  of  the  forces  sent 
towards  Washington  returned  to  Newbern,  wlien  it  was 
Inun.l  that  the  rebels  had  withdrawn.     Theiu  hud  been 


some   skirmishes  with   the  rebels,  in   one   of  which  ' 
number  of  them  were  captured. 

Southern  Items.— The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard  cot ! 

ins  accounts  of  numerous  county  meetings  of  plai  | 

ters   in    response   to    Governor   Vance's   proclamatioi ' 

discouraging  cotton  planting,  and  urging  the  productio . 

of  breadstuffs.     The  Richmond  Whig  speaks  of  disloy: ' 

reaks  on  the  part  of  Unionists  in  Laurel  Count>' 

N.  C,  and  condemns  the  brutality  of  a  Col.  Thoma'] 

who  is  said   to  have  butchered  some  of  them  iu  col  i 

3,  to  have  hunted  them  with  Indians,  and  permitte  i 

scalping.     Union  demonstrations  in  the  counties  boi; 

dering  on  Tennessee  are  adverted  to.     Corn  mealwsi 

selling  in  Raleigh  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  S?  per  bushel,  an' 

very  scarce.     The   Charlotte  [N.  C.)  Democrat  says  thf  \ 

Major  Covington,  of  the  rebel  army,  addressed  a  larg 

)ublic  meeting  at  that  place,  upon  the  wants  of  the  armi 

n  Virginia.     He  said  their  forces  had  consumed  all  tl 

food  it  was  possible  to  procure  for  seventy  miles  aroun' 

the  point  where  Ihey  are  now  stationed,  and  that  unle:! 

ore  corn  and  meat  were   furnished  from  North  Can' 

la,  they  would  be  obliged  to  fall  back  into  this  Stat ' 

The  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer  says :  A  few  days  ag ' 

North  Carolina  soldier  near  Charleston,  wrote  to  h  ■ 

father,  saying  that  he  had  just  received  five  pounds  r 

meat  as  the  allowance  of  seven  men  for  a  week.     Tl 

Richmond  Whig  of  the  23d,  expresses  bitter  disappoin 

ment  that  Generals  Hill  and  Longstreet  had  not  take! 

Washington,  N.  C,  and  Suffolk,  Va.  1 

The  Blockade.— The  U.  S.  fleet  off  Charleston  have  ri 

cently  captured  a  number  of  smtiU  vessels  which  wei, 

attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  ' 

The  Rebel  Cruisers  continue  their  depredations,  chief  I 

in  the  West  India  seas.     One  of  them,  the  Retributio  \ 

has  been  captured  by  a  Federal  gunboat.  \ 

The  Markets,  JT. — The  following  were  the  quotalio.-l 

on  the  4th  inst.   Nero  York. — American  gold,  48  perccci 

premium.     Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $3G,84G,52i 

U.  S.  six  per  cents.  $1.07.     Uplands  cotton,  66.     Supel 

fine  State  and  Western  flour,  $5.75  a  §6.00.    Baltimoti 

§6.90  a  S7.40.     Oats,  80  a  84.     Corn,  87  a  90.     Phil^ 

delphia. — Superfine    flour,   $5.87  a   $6.25,      Prime  n' 

wheat,  $1.68  a   $1.70.     White,   $1.75   a  $1.90.     Ryi 

$1.06.    Yellow  corn,  90.    Oats,  80.    Baltimore. — .Sapei 

fine  flour,  $7.00  a  $7.12.     Red  wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.7  , 

Cincinnati. — Flour,  $5.50  a  $5.60.     Gold  45  a  46  pr 


WEST-TOWN   BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  ( 
the  11th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  i| 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils  will  please  raa ; 
early  application  to  Dubrt!  Knight,  Superintendent, 
the  School,  (address  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Chester  &! 
Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  Si 
Philadelphia.  ■  I 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered,  and  who|' 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  wH 
tickets  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot  of  the  W<i 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  N.  E.  corner  i 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  ' 
the  Street  Road  station  on  Second  andThird-days,  (t , 
nth  and  12th  of  Fifth  month,)  to  meet  the  trains  tb' 
leave  the  city,  at  five  minutes  before  8,  half-past  10,  a  | 
2  o'clock.  I 

During  the  session,  small  packages  for  the  pupils,! 
left  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street,  j 
Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded;  a 
the  stage  will  meet  the  first  train  from  the  city,  oa 
arrival  at  Street  Road  Station,  every  day  except  Fir.  I 
days.  ( 


Married,  Third  month  18th,  1803,  at  Fricn 
ing,  London  t^^rove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Thomas 
to  ELizAiiEiii  D.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Lintoi 


Died,  0th  of  Third  month,  1863,  at  the  residence 
her  nephew,  Joseph  Jones,  in  West-Town,  Chester  C 
Pa.,  Hannah  Hoopks,  in  tlie  eighty-first  year  of  her  a( 
a  member  of  Birmingham  Parlicultir  and  Monthly  .Mci 
ing.  She  had  for  several  years  been  afflicted  with 
disease  that  occasioned  much  suffering,  which  shew 
enabled  to  bear  with  christian  patience  and  resignatic 
often  expressing  a  desire  to  be  preserved  in  them  to  t 
end,  whichappeared  to  be  mercifullygranted.  Hcrfrien 
have  the  consoling  hope,  that  through  the  mercy  of  c 
Holy  Redeemer,  she  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  ii 
that  mansion  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublii 
and  the  weiny  soul  shall  forever  be  at  rest. 
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nstlefrom  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pldladelphia, 

to  its  meetings  and  members. 
Dear  Friends  : — Being  permitted  to  assemble 
the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  through 
:  condescending  goodness  of  the  blessed  Head  of 
'}  Church,  to  experience  a  living  concern  for  the 
Ifare  of  the  body,  our  minds  have  been  turned 
yard  our  absent  brethren  and  sisters,  with  feel- 
;s  of  gospel  love  and  sympathy;  desiring  that 
may  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  under  the 
|-ious  trials  and  diflSculties  which  attend  us  ;  and 
I  are  engaged  to  spread  before  you,  for  your  seri- 
p  consideration,  some  of  the  exercises  which  have 
lupied  this  meeting. 

in  considering  the  state  of  our  religious  Society 
'exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the 
jads  of  Friends  were  affected  with  sorrow,  bj  the 
|orted  neglect  of  many  of  the  members  to  assem- 
!  ^ith  their  brethren  for  the  discharge  of  the  pri- 
j.ry  duty  of  worshipping  our  Father  who  is  in 
iven,  from  whom  we  receive  the  countless  bless- 
es we  enjoy,  and  who  has  the  first  claim  on  the 
dicatiou  of  our  time,  our  talents,  and  whatsoever 
1  possess. 

'Most  of  the  reports  state  that  this  neglect  isespeci- 
ly  observable  in  the  meetings  held  near  the  middle 
the  week  ;  which  leads  to  the  fear  that  those  who 
(ictice  it  are  trying  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by 
janding  on  First-days,  when  the  sacrifice  cost 
:m  little  or  nothing,  but  are  unwilling  to  leave 

E'r  temporal  concerns  at  other  times;  and  are 
3  in  danger  of  settling  themselves  in  a  sorrowful 
lite  of  indifi'erence,  and  earthly  mindedness.  We 
aid  affectionately  entreat  such  to  consider  that 
j.cious  promise,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
|d  and  his  righteousness,  and  ail  these  things 
jJl  be  added  unto  you;  and,  in  humble  trust 
jl  obedience,  regularly  to  attend  all  their  relig- 
is  meetings. 

Where  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  and  indispen- 
jile  duty  of  loving  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts 
prnestly  and  steadfastly  pressed  after,  we  shall 
jdly  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  of  uniting 
jh  our  brethren  in  endeavouring  to  draw  near  to 
:m,  in  reverent  prostration,  for  the  renewal  of 
|;  strength ;  and  though  our  meetings  may  be 
ijall,  and  often  held  in  silence,  this  will  not  dis- 
ijirage  us  from  a  diligent  attendance,  or  from  a 
|vent  wrestling  in  them  for  a  blessing ;  remem- 
Bring  the  consolatory  words  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless — 1  will  come  unto 


you," — and  again,  "  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them." 

The  testimony  borne  by  our  religious  Society,  from 
its  first  rise,  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  accepta- 
ble worship;  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  anything 
which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  but  must  be 
performed  by  each  soul  for  itself,  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  holy  Mediator,  and  that  it  is  equally 
attainable  in  a  state  of  true  silence,  as  wheu  there 
is  vocal  utterance  ;  is,  we  believe,  very  important 
to  be  faithfully  and  publicly  upheld,  in  this  day  of 
abundant  activity,  and  of  dependence  on  outward 
performances. 

Those  who  come  to  their  religious  meetings  under 
a  sense  of  their  needs ;  and  when  there,  really 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life  ; 
will,  in  the  Lord's  time,  know  their  souls  to  be  re- 
freshed and  comforted  ;  and,  having  tasted  of  the 
preciousness  of  inward  and  spiritual  communion 
with  Him,  they  will  not  only  have  no  desire  to  at- 
tend at  places  where  there  are  formal  stated  ser- 
vices, under  the  character  of  worship ;  but  will 
feel  themselves  religiously  restrained  from  violating 
our  christian  testimony  against  a  niau-uiade  and 
hireling  ministry,  and  to  the  supremacy  and  all- 
sufliciency  of  Christ  in  his  church,  as  well  as  to 
that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  religious  training  of  children  and  youth; 
early  subjecting  their  wills ;  forming  habits  of 
ready  obedience  and  strict  truthfulness;  and  en- 
deavouring to  lead  them  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  good 
Shepherd,  that  they  may  happily  be  induced  to 
take  his  yoke  and  cross  upon  them,  and  follow 
him,  deeply  concerns  both  their  individual  welfare 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

The  success  of  parents  and  caretakers  in  the 
discharge  of  this  incumbent  duty,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  having  their  own  spirits  daily 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  clothed  nith  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  right  authority;  and  being 
joined,  as  it  must  always  be,  to  a  consistent,  self- 
denying  example,  will  have  a  powerful,  and  gene- 
rally a  prevailing  influence  over  the  youthful 
mind. 

We  would  affectionately  encourage  our  dear  young 
friends  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  pious  admoni- 
tions and  counsels  of  their  parents  and  caretakers ; 
and  to  the  still  small  voice  of  their  dear  Redeemer, 
speaking  to  them  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  and 
calling  them  to  surrender  the  whole  heart  to  Him. 
lie  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life — the  ouly 
door  into  the  fold  of  rest;  by  whom  we  must  enter 
if  ever  we  find  it.  Be  not  ashamed,  dear  young 
Friends,  of  his  cross  and  yoke ;  but,  with  holy 
magnanimity,  strive,  through  his  assistance,  daily 
to  show  in  your  conduct,  conversation,  dress,  and 
walk  in  the  world,  that  you  are,  above  all  things, 
desiring  to  be  the  humble  followers  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Saviour. 

As  your  own  wills  are  thus  subjected  to  his,  he 
will  make  hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things 
sweet ;  will  strengthen  you  in  your  weakness,  help 
you  over  your  difficulties,  comfort  you  by  the  in- 
comes of  his  love  ;   and,  if  you  persevere  iu  faith 


and  faithfulness,  will  give  you  a  good  hope  of 
eternal  life  through  his  mercy. 

The  diligent  and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  in  families,  and  by  individuals 
more  privately,  is  a  duty  which  our  religious  So- 
ciety has  long  been  concerned  to  press  upon  its 
members  ;  and  we  have  at  this  time  afresh  felt  its 
importance,  and  desire  affectionately  to  revive  tho 
recommendation  of  it. 

We  believe  a  blessing  has  often  attended  the 
frequent  assembling  of  families,  and  reading  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  with  minds 
humbly  turned  to  the  Lord,  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion as  he  may  see  meet  to  impart.  Many,  who 
are  now  far  advanced  in  years,  can  recur  to  such 
opportunities  in  their  childhood,  as  seasons  of 
heart-tendering  visitation,  in  which  their  under- 
standings were  divinely  enlightened,  and  desires 
raised  after  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

The  benefit  we  derive  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  perform  the  duty. 

A  cold,  cavilling,  or  criticising  spirit;  a  disposi- 
tion to  comprehend  the  truths  of  salvation  by  the 
unassisted  intellectual  powei's,  or  by  recourse  to 
commentators,  who  often  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  right  knowledge;  will  mar  the  benefit  wo 
might  receive;  while  a  state  of  humble,  childlike 
dependence  on  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  gave  the  Scriptures  forth,  and  only  can 
rightly  open  and  apply  them,  will  receive  the 
blessing,  and  know  them  to  be  made  "  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  he 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

The  guarded  education  of  the  children  of  Friends 
under  teachers  iu  membership  with  us,  and  in 
schools  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  evil  examples  and  in- 
discriminate association,  and  may  have  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  daily  hearing  or  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  has  engaged  the  solid  consideration  of  this 
meeting,  and  been  felt  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  youth,  and  of  the 
Society. 

We  feel  for  those  of  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
who  are  situated  in  places  where  the  only  easily 
accessible  seminaries  are  the  public  District  schools. 

The  state  of  warfare  unhappily  prevailing  in  our 
land,  and  the  military  spirit  it  has  so  widely  dif- 
fused, have  influenced  the  course  of  instruction 
and  the  discipline,  in  some  of  these  schools ;  and 
added  another  to  the  weighty  objections  previously 
existing  against  them,  as  places  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Friends.  Impressions  made  in 
childhood  and  youth  are  the  most  permanent ;  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  parents  should  scru- 
pulously guard  their  offspring  against  the  danger 
of  imbibing,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  those 
which  may  lead  to  a  disesteem  of  our  christian 
principles  and  testimonies,  and  prove  lastingly  pre- 
judicial to  their  highest  interests. 

Where  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  this  conviction,  and  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  a  child,  wi;  bi'licve,  iu  most  ca-scs,  some 
way  would  open  for  attaining  it ;  and  that  a  bless- 
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ing  would  result  therefrom  both  to  parents  and 
their  children. 

We  would  encourage  those  who  have  assumed 
the  verj  responsible  and  useful  calling  of  school 
teachers,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  merely  impart- 
ing literary  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the  interest- 
ing objects  of  their  care ;  but  remember  that  a 
much  higher  and  more  important  duty  devolves 
upon  them ;  sedulously  to  watch  over  their  moral 
and  religious  training,  endeavoring  by  precept  and 
example,  to  draw  them  to  that  which  is  good,  and 
to  guard  them  against  evil.  And  though  their 
tender  and  affectionate  counsel  and  labor  may  not 
at  once  be  effectual,  yet  not  to  yield  to  discourage- 
ment, but  patiently  persevere  in  their  efforts;  and 
we  believe  a  blessing  will  attend  this  christian 
concern ;  the  reward  of  peace  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  exercise  ;  and,  like  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  the  good  eifects  of  it  may  be  seen  after 
many  days. 

While  feeling  the  importance  of  this  sheltered 
school  education,  we  are  also  convinced  that  home 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  youth — that  if  ever  rightly  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  begun  and  carried  on  there, 
under  a  real  concern  for  the  well  being  of  the 
children  ;  and  that  no  school-training,  however  un- 
exceptionable, can  excuse  parents  from  the  solemn 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  to  perform 
this  imperative  duty. 

The  family  is  a  divine  institution,  designed  for 
the  mutual  help  and  comfort  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  right  use  of  it  is  peculiarly  blessed 
by  its  holy  Author.  We  believe  rightly  con- 
cerned parents  will  appreciate  and  improve  the 
many  opportunities  it  affords  for  imparting  useful 
lessons ;  will  strive  to  have  their  children  as  much 
as  possible  with  them,  and  under  their  own  care 
and  instruction ;  and  watch  against  whatever  would 
unnecessarily  deprive  them  of  their  company,  or 
interfere  with  this  christian  care  and  oversight, 
especially  on  the  First-day  of  the  week. 

It  has  been  cause  of  sorrow  and  concern  to  find 
by  the  reports,  that  some  of  our  members,  for  want 
of  watchfulness,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  have  violated  our  well-knowi 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  and  require 
ments  of  the  Gospel.  Since  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  permit  our  beloved  country  to  be 
visited  with  the  awful  calamity  of  war,  the  wicked- 
ness and  demoralization  ever  attendant  upon  it 
have  been  deplorably  manifested  in  many  places, 
and  the  suffering  and  sorrow  necessarily  produced 
are  being  largely  felt  among  our  fellow-citizens; 
giving  fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  apostolic 
declaration  that  war  springs  from  the  corrupt  lusts 
of  man's  fallen  nature.  From  all  these  and  their 
results,  the  christian  is  bound  to  seek  for  redemp- 
tion ;  and,  by  yielding  to  the  regenerating  power 
of  Christ's  Spirit  in  the  heart,  to  be  brought  within 
the  safe  enclosure  of  his  peaceable  kingdom. 

It  has  pleased  the  Head  of  the  church  to  give 
our  religious  Society  a  clear  view  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  strife  and  bloodshed  with  the  gospel, 
which,  as  it  breathes  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men,''  so  it  forbids  all  wrath  and  revenge,  and 
enjoins  the  cultivation  of  love  to  all,  and  that  we 
seek  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Our  testimony 
against  all  war  and  lighting  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
cious precepts  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  immediate  openings  made  on  the  miud  by 
the  same  Spirit  which  dictated  it;  and  earnest  are 
our  desires  tliat  all  who  profess  with  Friends  may 
be  constantly  on  the  watch,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  they  may  faithfully  uphold  this 
christian  testimony,  and  by  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth  in  their  consistent  oouduct,  commend  it 


and  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

We  are  seriously  impressed  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  all  our  members,  in  the 
present  time  of  commotion  and  bloodshed,  in  our 
beloved  country,  and  the  religious  obligation  bind- 
ing us  all  to  seek  for  strength  to  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

For  our  dear  friends  who  are  liable  to  military 
draft,  and  who  may  thus  be  called  on  to  give 
practical  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  this 
righteous  testimony,  our  hearts  are  warmed  with 
affectionate  solicitude.  Accept,  we  entreat  you, 
the  word  of  exhortation  to  allow  no  excitement  of 
feeling,  no  sophistical  reasoning,  nor  the  fear  of 
suffering,  to  induce  you  to  depart  from  the  pi;  ' 
path  of  duty,  or  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Remember  the  serious  consequences 
that  may  result  from  the  course  each  one  of  you 
pursues  in  this  mattter,  both  as  regards  his  own 
future  welfare  and  peace  of  mind,  and  the  in- 
fluence his  example  may  exert  upon  others  ;  and 
be  willing  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  saying  " 
both  language  and  conduct,  as  did  the  primitive 
believers,  "  we  are  christians  and  therefore  cannot 
fight." 

Many  Friends,  in  times  gone  by,  have  suffered 
deeply  for  liberty  of  conscience,  preferring  to  take 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  or  the  loss  of  personal 
freedom,  rather  than  violate  tbeir  religious  convic- 
tions, or  voluntarily  pay  a  fine  for  not  doing  that 
which  they  knew  would  be  sinful.  Should  a  like 
trial  come  upon  any  of  you,  we  are  persuaded  that, 
as  you  are  concerned  to  stand  simply  and  humbly 
upon  the  same  ground  of  religious  duty,  looking 
to  the  Lord  for  help  and  preservation,  you  will  be 
mercifully  supported  under  whatever  may  be  per- 
mitted to  come  upon  you,  and  receive  a  reward  for 
your  faithfulness,  of  far  more  value  to  you,  than 
all  that  may  be  exacted  by  unjust  laws  or  un- 
reasonable men. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  subordinate  meet- 
ings, and  their  concerned  members,  to  watch  over 
the  dear  young  people  for  good,  and  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  and  the  way  open  for  it, 
tenderly  to  counsel  and  encourage,  or  assist  them  ; 
that  so  all  may  labor  harmoniously  for  the  up- 
holding of  this,  and  all  our  other  religious  testi- 
monies. 

We  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  mercifully  favored  in  this  meeting  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  the  Lord's  love  and  goodness, 
uniting  our  spirits  in  harmonious  travail  for  thi 
welfare  one  of  anotber ;  and  fervent  desires  havi 
been  raised,  that  we  may  all  know  our  heart 
humbled  and  softened  by  the  precious  cementing 
intlueuces  of  this  love;  and,  through  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  labor  to  build  up  oursel 
and  one  another,  on  our  most  holy  faith  ;  that  so 
through  entire  dedication  to  Him,  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  his  Spirit,  we  may  become  "  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  prepared  to  olfer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ."' 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Meet 
ing  aforesaid  : 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk  this  year. 


Astronomical. — A  Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  ascer- 
tniued  that  the  Dog-Star,  in  addition  to  the  one 
attendant  satellite  luminary  discovered  by  Clark, 
has  three  other  revolving  bodies  whose  orbit  is 
traceable  throughjustruments  of  very  moderate 
power. 


Aiilachapelle. 

(Continued  from  page  2S5.) 

,  ,  1861. 

My  dear and , 

*  *  *  *  We  left  London  on mornit 

after  an  early  breakfast,  for  the  continent,  by  E 
ver  to  Calais.  The  ride  to  Dover  was  through 
very  pretty  cultivated,  and  part  of  the  way,  jo 
ing  country.  There  appeared  to  be  a  gre 
breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  ho 
and  it  is  probable  the  soil  suits  its  culture  bett 
than  that  of  grain  ;  for  while  the  hop  vines  look 
very  flourishing,  we  noticed  that  the  wheat,  hs 
ley,  and  oats  were  generally  thin.  Dover,  sit 
ated  between  two  chalk  downs,  seems  snugly  pt 
tected  from  the  winds  and  storms  on  all  sides  b 
that  which  opens  to  the  sea.  These  chalk  cliffs 
Dover  are  very  remarkable  in  their  appearanc 
the  railroad  lies  between  and  directly  under  thai 
and  the  effect,  looking  up  at  their  lofty,  perfect 
white  crags  in  the  sunshine  against  the  sky,  is  ve 
peculiar,  and  unlike  any  other  crags  or  hills.  T 
large  castle  of  Dover,  situated  on  these  bare  whi 
bluffs,  over  the  sea,  and  high  above  the  town,  is 
very  striking  object. 

The  packet  boats,  passing  back  and  forth  fro 
Dover  to  Calais,  though  carrying  the  mail  and 
many  passengers,  are  very  little,  if  any  bett 
than  those  on  the  Thames.  Ail  the  accommod 
tions  are  miserable  :  no  saloon  on  deck,  not  evi 
an  awning  to  protect  you  from  the  sun.  They  a 
so  small,  that  though  the  company  on  board  w 
not  large,  the  only  seat  I  could  obtain  was  so  ne 
the  steam  pipe,  that  I  was  besprinkled  with  wat 
from  the  condensed  steam,  almost  as  if  I  had  be 
in  a  little  shower  of  rain.  There  was  nothing  p; 
licularly  interesting  in  the  trip.  On  reaohi; 
Calais,  and  proceeding  to  the  railway  static 
where  we  intended  to  take  the  train  for  Ghent,  o 
baggage  must  first  be  examined  before  we  cot 
procure  tickets.  While  in  this  crowded  oflice,  r 
attention  being  occupied  with  the  disagreeal 
business  of  strangers  prying  in  among  our  w 
arranged  clothing,  I  forgot  for  a  time  the  piieca 
tion  I  generally  have  observed,  of  placing  my  hai 
upon  my  watch  at  such  places.  There  was  gre 
baste  required,  we  having  little  more  than  time) 
the  train;  and  when  matters  were  accomplish! 
and  we  were  about  hurrying  out,  I  remembered 

seek  my  watch, — and   lo  !  it  was  gone; sa 

it  was  useless  to  say  a  word  about  it,  as  doubtli 
it  was  the  work  of  a  pickpocket.  However,  as- 
was  almost  running  by  the  side  of  the  guard  w 
was  conducting  us,  I  said  to  him  rather  careless! 
— "  I  have  lost  my  watch,  but  I  suppose  it  wou 
be  useless  to  make  any  inquiry,  as  it  was  probah 
stolen  from  my  side."  He  could  speak  Engli' 
tolerably  well.  "  Vat  you  say  madame?  youlc 
you  vatch  ?  ven  you  lose  it  V  "  I  have  but  ji 
now  missed  it."  Oh,  you  vill  get  it  madame,  y ' 
vill  get  it ;  we  have  no  tieves  here."  I  smiled  | 
what  seemed  a  good  uatured  desire  to  assure  uie  i 
its  safety,  by  inspiring  me  with  confidence,  i* 
very  ca.sy  to  feel,  in  the  honesty  of  everybodl 
newly  arrived  strangers  and  all.  He  whirls  ' 
rouud  to  the  other  side  of  the  station  in  a  trie 

deposits  our  baggage, — then  saying  to "  He 

sir,  come  vid  me," — away  they  go,  leaving  it 
alone  amid  bustle  and  drive.  Soon  they  are  ba 
again  within  speaking  distance;  our  French  .' 
tendant  hastily  beckoning,  and  calling  to  me  fr( 
midst  the  crowd,  and  behind  various  obstructioi 
"Come  dis  way  madame  !" — I  instantly  foUoi 
and  am  rapidly  ushered  into  the  office  of  soi 
functiouary,  and  there  requested  to  describe  t' 
watch.    I  have  said  but  few  words,  before  the  ge 
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maoly  captain  of  the  steamer  in  which  we  had 
)3sed  the  channel,  promptly  presents  it  to  me ; 
d  truly,  I  felt  very  like  receiving  it  as  a  pres- 
t,  so  certain  had  it  seemed  that  it  was  lost.  And 
lead,  had  there  been  but  very  few  minutes  de- 
',  I  surely  should  not  again  have  seen  my  faith- 
little  friend.  The  captain  said  he  had  found 
m  the  boat  after  all  the  passengers  had  left,  and 
J  been  enquiring  among  them  for  an  owner,  but 
i  happened  to  miss  us.  I  suppose  the  guard 
i  heard  the  circumstance,  and  it  was  therefore 

had  replied  to  me  so  quickly  and  confidently 
3Ut  its  safety.  But  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
re  for  explanation; — in  another  minute  we  are 
the  car,  and  the  train  is  off  for  Ghent.  Thus 
led  the  first  scene  in  France, — and  the  very 
)mpt  kindness  of  the  guard  certainly  gave  us  no 
favourable  impression  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
inch  railway  servants. 

rhe  country  through  which  we  passed  to  this 
;  is  fiat  and  uninteresting,  though  it  appeared 
1  and  highly  cultivated.  There  are  few  hedges 
{  no  fences  to  divide  the  fields,  one  from  another, 
that  the  expanse  is  unbroken,  except  by  the  va- 
1  appearance  of  the  difi'ereut  crops ;  though 
re  were  ditches,  as  we  sometimes  observed,  be- 
!en  the  fields.  There  were  a  great  many  fe- 
le  labourers  in  the  fields ;  and  in  several  instau- 

we  saw  women  on  their  knees  pulling  up  the 
able ;  much  of  the  ground  from  which  the  grain 
I  been  taken,  was  completely  cleared, — appa- 
,tly  in  this  way  ;  or  at  least  it  had  evidently  not 
n  ploughed.  We  stopped  at  Lisle  where  we 
•e  obliged  to  remain  for  two  hours,  waiting  for 

train  to  take  us  on  to  Ghent.  We  employed 
3t  of  the  time  in  walking  through  the  town  and 
erving  its  antiquated  houses.     It  was  formerly 

capital  of  French  Flanders,  and  had  a  popu- 
on  of  65,000.  It  looks  old  and  decaying.  'I'he 
!ets  have  no  side  pavements,  and  walkiug  over 

cobble  stones  is  unpleasant.  The  number  of 
ists  we  met  in  our  walk,  and  their  peculiar 
ss,  having  very  broad  brimmed  hats,  long  robes 
toned  closely  Irom  the  chin  to  the  feet,  and  wide 
hes  hanging  nearly  to  the  feet,  reminded  us  that 

were  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  papacy.  The 
n  is  walled,  and  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
let,  we  passed  under  a  high  arch  out  on  to  the 
iparts  of  the  great  citadel :  the  view  here  was 
utiful.  The  people  whom  we  met  or  who  were  at 
ir  doors,  seemed  much  amused  with  our  appear- 
e,  and  flocked  out  to  gaze  at  us  with  evident 
iosity,  taking  us,  1  dare  say,  for  some  "  outside 
barians."  Having  taken  our  first  French  meal 
riie  Station  house,  we  were  ready  to  start  at  the 
jointed  hour;  being  informed  that  our  luggage 
|jld  have  to  be  again  examined  when  we  entered 
;gium.  *  *  We  took  a  ride  through  Ghent 
li  morning  to  see  what  there  was  to  interest  us, 
l  drove  into  a  part  of  the  town  surrounded  by 
h  walls,  which  enclose  a  nunnery  composed  of 
[hty  eouvents;  called  the  Beguiuuage,  and  which 
ins  like  a  little  town  of  itself.  A  lew  of  the 
fS  dwell  in  each  separate  house,  but  they  are 
I  of  the  same  order,  and  all  attend  the  same 
ipel ;  forming  a  community  with  one  interest. 
'•,  were  informed  they  are  not  bound  by  any 
If,  and  may  return  again  to  the  world  if  dissat- 

|;d_  *  '    *  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

A-ixlachapelle,   ,    *    *     Our  route 

in  Ghent  to  Antwerp  lay  part  of  the  way 
jough  what  is  called  the  "  Pays  de  Waes  ;"  the 
fjory  of  which,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
Ivery  interesting.  Originally  it  was  a  barren 
|.dy  waste,  but  by  the  patient  labour  of  the  iu- 
Ditants,  it  has  been  gradually  covered  with  a 
1  mould,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 


and  productive,  as  well  as  the  most  populous  parts 
of  Belgium.  Everywhere  the  soil  is  teeming  with 
grain  of  some  kind,  flax  or  potatoes.  The  farms 
are  small,  and  divided  generally  by  rows  of  poplar 
trees  instead  of  hedges  or  fences  ;  and  we  under- 
stood nearly  every  one  of  these  sections  were  owned 
by  different  persons,  who  till  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count. These  trees  are  not  like  any  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  There  appear  to  be  two  varie- 
ties— called  the  silver  and  Canada  poplar,  we  were 
informed  by  a  fellow  traveller, — which  resemble 
each  other  closely  in  form  and  size,  though  the  fo- 
liage is  different.  They  are  tall  and  tapering,  like 
the  Lombardy,  but  the  branches  are  rather  more 
spreading,  and  the  foliage  is  not  so  dense,  nor  of 
so  dark  a  green.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated 
here,  and  many  acres  were  covered  with  it,  spread 
out  to  dry,  after  having  soaked  for  a  long  while. 
We  stopped  a  few  minutes  in  the  town  of  St. 
Nicholas,  where  are  large  manufactories  of  linen, 
and  the  largest  flax  market  in  the  world.  A  few 
miles  before  reaching  Antwerp,  we  came  upon  the 
"polders;"  ground  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and 
river,  and  several  feet  below  the  water;  it  is  not 
yet  very  productive,  but  some  trees  are  growing 
on  the  ground,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  grass. 
We  observed  one  row  of  poplar  trees  more  than  a 
mile  long,  of  almost  precisely  the  same  size  and 
form.  Antwerp  is  rather  a  handsome  town  :  or  at 
least  it  has  some  fine  wide  streets,  and  noble  look- 
ing buildings,  and  presents  a  fine  front  to  the  river 
Schelde,  on  which  is  a  wide  promenade,  about  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  looking  on  to  the  river. 
We  passed,  as  we  were  walking  through  some  of  the 
streets  to  look  at  the  city_,  the  grand,  ancient  looking 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  considered  a  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  :  it  is  near 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide ;  and  is  about  six  hundred 
years  old.  Standing  in  front  of  it  was  a  huge 
very  curious  and  gorgeously  ornamented  hearse  ; 
with  gilded  and  painted  images  of  priests,  of  the 
Virgin,  angels,  flowers,  &c.,  and  with  ten  or  twelve 
lamps,  on  odd  looking  fixtures,  burning  all  round 
it.  We  were  informed  the  funeral  of  "a  great  lady" 
had  just  passed  into  the  cathedral,  and  were  in- 
vited in  to  sec  the  ceremonies,  which  we,  of  course, 
declined.  The  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  these  foreign  towns,  thus  far,  and  those  of  our 
own  country,  though  marked,  is  not  quite  so  much 
so  as  I  expected  to  find  it;  there  are  some  ancient 
looking  buildings  with  grotesque  gable  fronts  pre- 
sented to  the  street,  but  generally  I  think,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  any  more  striking  than  that  between 
the  British  towns  and  ours.  The  narrow  winding 
streets  with  no  side  walks,  are  not  very  attractive 
features,  and  are  rather  disagreeable  to  walk  in, 
as  they  are  roughly  paved  with  stones  ;  and  we 
found  people  generally  prefer  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  that  being  worn  a  little  smooth  with  the 
horses'  hoofs,  &c. 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  generally 
very  neat  and  simple.  The  women  and  young 
girls  seldom  wear  bonnets,  even  when  travelling  ; 
but  caps  instead,  which  are  very  pretty;  they  are 
mostly  without  ribbons,  or  any  other  trimming 
than  a  neat  double  tier  of  frilling;  and  I  have  no 
tieed  that  they  almost  invariably  looked  clean  and 
white,  even  among  the  labouring  classes.  Most  of 
these,  the  females  as  well  as  men  and  boys,  wear 
sabots  or  wooden  shoes;  which  are  cut  out  of  one 
solid  piece  of  wood  ;  and  as  they  are  of  course  en- 
tirely unyielding,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
much  larger  than  the  foot  to  enable  the  wearer  to 
get  them  on  and  to  allow  anything  like  freedom  of 
motion ;  and  we  would  suppose  the  friction  caused 
by  the  slipping  about  of  sueh  appendages,  must  be 


very  uncomfortable,  if  not  painful.  The  men,  in 
walking,  make  almost  as  much  noise  as  the  horses. 
Early  yesterday  morning,  before  the  town  was  gene- 
rally astir,  I  heard  such  a  curious  clatter  in  the 
street,  I  went  to  the  chamber  window  to  see  what 
novel  parade  or  drove,  was  in  locomotion  below; 
and  found  it  was  nothing  more  than  two  or  three 
little  boys  running  on  the  pavement,  each  of  these 
clumsy  heavy  shoes  producing  two  distinct  sounds, 
as  heel  and  toe  comes  in  contact  with  the  stones. 
Excepting  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
we  have  observed  nothing  iu  the  costume  very 
different  from  that  in  our  own  country  and  in 
England  ;  unless  indeed  that  it  generally  appears 
as  if  much  less  costly,  and  less  extravagantly  gay. 
The  country  over  which  we  have  been  travelling  to 
Aix,  as  this  city  is  generally  called  here,  continued 
to  bo  extremely  tame  and  flit  throughout,  except- 
ing for  a  few  miles  near  Liege;  where  it  changed 
very  much,  and  was  very  beautiful ;  varied  much 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  iu  some  places  was  wild, 
rocky  and  romantic.  With  this  exception,  it  is 
cleared  and  cultivated  as  much  as  England,  and 
quite  as  green,  now  in  the  Eighth  month.  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  seeing  no  forests  at  all :  and 
as  there  are  not  the  extensive  parks  with  wood- 
land, which  we  see  in  England,  it  is  in  most  parts 
very  bare  of  trees,  excepting  poplars,  and  low  wil- 
lows like  our  water  willows.  Between  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  particularly,  we  saw  no  trees  of  any  kind 
for  miles  but  poplars,  poplars,  poplars,  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  the  level  country 
to  a  fringe  of  them  along  the  horizon  ;  field  be- 
yond field  surrounded  by  them,  roadsides  for 
miles  bordered  by  them.  They  are  quite  pretty 
trees  as  a  variety  among  others,  but  the  eyo 
wearies  of  such  monotony.  The  country  is  so  thickly 
settled,  it  seems  almost  like  a  scattered  village 
all  through  ;  most  of  the  houses,  like  those  of  the 
villages  are  white,  with  red  tiled  roofs,  which  not 
being  smoked  or  covering  dingy  brick  walls,  like 
those  of  England,  are  not  homely.  1  really 
thought  I  could  understand  where  the  idea  origi- 
nated, of  making  those  little  imported  toy  towns, 
composed  of  while,  red-roofed  houses,  with  poplar 
shaped  trees,  made  by  shaving  one  half  of  a  little 
stick  to  a  point  for  the  top,  aud,  without  cutting 
off  the  curled  shaving,  colouring  it  green  for  the 
foliage.  They  are  really  not  so  bad  a  repre- 
santation — for  children's  amusement — of  some  of 
these  small  Belgian  villages. 

In  our  walk  through  the  city  to-day,  we  came 
upon  the  quaint  looking  old  cathedral  here.  It  ia 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany, 
being  about  nine  hundred  years  old.  Alongside 
the  main  entrance  is  the  figure  of  a  female  bear 
with  the  head  turned  and  mouth  partly  open,  as  if 
growling:  what  could  have  been  the  particular 
design  of  such  a  figure  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  : 
and  in  a  niche  near  the  door  in  the  wall  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  building,  ia 
a  coloured  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
life-size,  with  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  the  blood 
trickling  from  it.  It  is  well  executed,  which  made 
such  an  exhibition  in  the  public  street,  the  more 
painful.  Observing  that  the  entrance  into  the 
cathedral — which  appears  to  be  built  in  two  parts 
— opened  on  to  a  passage  which  is  a  public  tho- 
roui'hfare  to  another  street,  we  entered,  and  found 
we  at  once  had  a  view  of  the  really  grand  interior 
on  either  side.  Its  lofty  columns  and  arches,  gor- 
geous paintings,  images,  ever-burning  lights,  splen- 
did stained  windows,  eighty  feet  high,  through, 
which  the  light  was  streaming  with  extraordinary 
efl'ect,  are  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  some  of  whom, 
poor,  dirty,  miserable  looking  creatures,  were  kneel- 
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THE   FRIEND. 


iDg  about  on  the  stone  floor  in  perfect  silence,  now  to  that  import.  We  learn  that  the  reason  assigned 
and  then  crossing  themselves,  their  appearance  i by  council  for  the  enactment  at  that  particular 
sadly  contrasting  with  the  splendor  around  them.  Ijuncture,  was  not  only  its  manifest  justice,  but  be- 
IVe  walked  over   the  ^lab  of  black   njarble  which  I  cause  it  deemed  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  proper 


covers  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  who  built  this 
cathedral,  which  he  designed  should  receive  his 
mortal  remains.  A  vault  was  made  directly  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome  and  his  body  deposited 
therein, — according  to  his  directions, — placed  in 
an  upright  position,  in  the  chair  of  state,  arrayed 
in  his  royal  robes  and  crown,  with  the  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  the  sword  of  slate  by  his  side,  and  the 
pilgrim's  pouch  fastened   to  his  girdle.     But  po 


token  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Father  of  all, 
who  in  his  superintending  mercy,  had  just  freed 
the  State  from  the  paralyzing  presence,  and  de- 
vastating ravages  of  a  foreign  army. 

The  English  forces  evacuated  Philadelphia  in 
the  Sixth  month,  and  this  proposition  from  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  was  probably  made  dur- 
ing the  Eighth  month. 

The  suggestion  relative  to  the  abolition  of  sla 


erful  as  he  was  while  living,   he  could  not  prevent  very,  was  probably  not  acceptable  to  the  majority 
his  tomb    from    being  rifled,  which  was  done   by  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  no  notice  of 


Pope  Paschal  III.,  who  took  therefrom  the  crown 
which  still  rested  on  the  fleshless  scull,  with  all  the 
other  trea.sures  found  there,  which  were  removed 
to  be  used  at  the  coronation  of  future  emperors  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  once  mighty  monarch  were 
conveyed  away  to  work  miracles,  he  being  declared 
to  be  a  saint.*  This  cathedral  is  reported  to  be 
very  rich  in  relics,  among  which  they  profess  to 
have  "  the  robe  worn  by  Mary,  when  Jesus  was 
born — the  scarf  worn  by  our  Saviour  when  cruci- 
fied, his  swaddling  clothes,  and  the  cloth 


to  he  found  on  their  minutes.  As  the  mes 
sage  containing  it  is  not  on  record,  we  should  have 
known  nothing  about  it,  if  it  were  not  for  an  after 
message  of  the  "  Council,"  in  which  it  is  referred 
to. 

When  the   A.sserably,  elected  in  the  autumn  of 
1778,  met,  the  faithful  councillors,  now  fully  awak 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  soon  brought  it 
before  that  body.     In  a  communication   address( 
by  it  to  the  Assembly,  dated  Nov.  9tb,  1778,  aft 
treating    on   various   matters  of  importance,  they 


the  head  of  John  Biiptist  was  laid  after  his  decapi-isay,  "the  late  Assembly  was  furnished  with  heads 
tation."  I  had  a  touching  evidence  of  the  faith  of  j  of  a  bill  for  inanumitting  infant  negroes  born 
the  poor,   ignorant,  superstitious   people  in   these  of  slaves,  by  which  the  gradual  abolition  of 


monstrous  absurdities,  in  one  of  the  wretched  look 
ing  old  women  who  were  kneeling  there,  following 
me  and  conducting  me  to  a  cabinet  where  some  of 
these  treasures  were  supposed  to  be  deposited,  to 
which  she  pointed  with  uplifted  eyes  and  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  reverence  and  awe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

A71  account  of  the  origin,  j)rogress,atid  final  pas- 
sage of  "-An  Act  for  tlm  gradual  abolition  of 
iilaver;/,"  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  has  enjoyed  an  honourable  reputa- 
tion as  being  the  first  State  in  the  American  con- 
federacy to  take  this  one  important  step  in  the  path 
of  true  Ireedom,  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  her 
own  borders.    It  was  a  noble  act,  and  noble  spirited 
men  no  doubt  originated   it,  plead    for  it,  gave  it 
their  countenance  and  support ;   and  thus  prepared 
the  community  for  it,  or  it  must  have  failed  before 
the   opposition  made  to  its  passage,  prompted   by 
the  avarice  and  prejudice  of  many  misguided  per- 
sons. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1778,  that  the 
"  Supreme  Executive  Council"  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  first  appear  to  have  given  its  atten- 
tion to  this  important  matter.  It  suggests  in  a 
message  to  the  Assembly,  the  passage  of  a  bill 
either  for  increasing  the  duty  on  slaves  brought  into 
the  State,  or  for  the  total  prohibition  of  such  im- 
portation, and  takes  the  ground,  that  the  mischief 
arising  from  allowing  it,  was  so  well  understood  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  ar- 
gument on  the  subject. 

The  same  body,  in  an  after  message,  suggested 
to  the  Assembly,  the  passage  of  an  Act  for  the 
manumission  of  the  children  of  slaves  held  by  its 
citizens,  and  furnished  it  with  the  heads  of  a  bill 

*A  short  article,  which  appeared  \u  "The  Friend,"  a 
few  weeks  siuce,  headed  the  "  Crowned  Skeletoa,"  gives 
6ome  account  of  these  same  ancient  historical  events, 
which  ia  rather  indefinite  and  inconsistent.  It  is  not  quite 
iir  or  easy  to  be  understood  why  Aixlachapelle  should 


"der 
■peciKlly 
•'  by  his 


from   the  i 
hody 


ub  of  Charli 


magne 


entombed  at  "  Aix,"  but 
own  instructions  williin  the  muusoleum  which 
lie  had  erected  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at 
Jerusalem."  The  writer  of  the  above  believes  whiit  is 
given  there  to  be  correct,  as  fur  as  it  goes. 


tude  for  life  would  be  obtained  in  an  easy  mode. 
It  is  not  proposed  that  the  present  slaves,  most  of 
whom  are  scarcely  competent  of  freedom,  should 
be  meddled  with,  but  all  importation  must  be  for- 
bid, if  the  idea  be  adopted.  This,  or  some  better 
scheme,  would  tend  to  abrogate  slavery,  the  oppro-. 
bium  of  America,  from  among  us,  and  no  period 
seems  more  happy  for  the  attempt,  than  the  pre- 
sent, as  the  number  of  such  unhappy  characters, 
ever  few  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  much  reduced 
by  the  practices  and  plunder  of  our  late  invaders. 
In  divesting  the  State  of  slaves,  you  will  equally 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity  and  policy,  and  ofier 
to  God  one  of  the  most  proper  and  best  returns  of 
gratitude  for  his  great  deliverance  of  us,  and  our 
posterity  from  thraldom.  You  will  also  set  your 
character  for  justice  and  benevolence  iu  a  true 
point  of  view  to  all  Europe,  who  are  astonished  to 
see  a  people  eager  for  liberty,  holding  negroes  iu 
bondage." 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  George  Bryan,  Vice-President,*  Ja- 
cob Arndt,  John  Hambright,  Joseph  Hart,  John 
Mackay,  James  McLean,  James  Reed,  Thomas 
Scott,  Matthew  Smith,  and  Thomas  Urie. 

Ou  the  11th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  the 
foregoing  communication  from  the  Council  was 
read  in  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  further  consideration.  This  memorial,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  minutes  of  Assembly,  is  not  re- 
corded therein,  neither  is  it  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Council,  but  it  is  to  be  found  iu  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,  published  by  authority  of  the 
State.  The  minutes  of  A.^sembly  do  not  show 
that  any  immediate  action  was  taken  on  this  re- 
commendation of  Council,  yet  some  steps  were 
without  doubt  made,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  A^sembly  adjourned  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  mouth,  1779,  and  on  the 
4th  of  that  iust.,  appointed  llobert  Morris,  Ste- 
phen Chambers,  and  Jonathan  Iloge,  "  to  enquire 
what  business  has  been  referred  over  from  the 
former  sitting."  On  the  next  day,  the  5th, 
the  House,  after  considering  the  report  of  this 
committee,  "  respecting  the  business  before  the 
House,  it  was   thereupon  ordered,   that   George 

*  Thomas  Wharton,  the  President,  had  just  deceased. 


Clymer,  Robert  Knox,  Joseph  Gardner  and  Ed 
ward  Biddle,  be  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  Bil' 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  within  this  State." 
That  same  morning,  a  communication  from  th 
reme  Executive  Council  was  received  by  thn 
Assembly,  containing  the  following  striking  past 

We  would  also  again  bring  unto  your  view, ;  j 
plan  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  so  dis! 
graceful  to  any  people,  and  more  especially  to  thosil 
vpho  have  been  contending  in  the  great  cause  o I 
liberty  themselves,  and  upon  whom  Provideno.l 
has  bestowed  such  eminent  marks  of  its  favou  ■ 
and  protection.  We  think  we  are  loudly  called  oi' 
to  evince  our  gratitude  in  making  our  fellow-mei, 
joint  heirs  with  us  of  the  same  inestimable  bless! 
ings,  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  a| 
will  not  injure  the  community,  and  will  imper: 
ceptibly  enable  them  to  relish  and  improve  th; 
station  to  which  they  will  be  advanced.  Hotiourei. 
will  that  State  be  in  the  annals  of  history,  whicj' 
shall  first  abolish  this  violation  of  the  rights  o 
mankind,  and  the  memories  of  those  will  be  heh 
in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance,  who  shall 
pass  the  law  to  restore  and  establish  the  rights  o, 
human  nature  in  Pennsylvania.  We  feel  ourselve' 
so  interested  on  this  point,  as  to  go  beyond,  wha, 
may  be  deemed  by  some,  the  proper  line  of  ou' 
duty,  and  acquaint  you  that  we  have  reduced  thij 
plan  to  the  form  of  a  law,  which,  if  acceptable,  w. 
shall,  in  a  few  days  communicate  to  you."  ' 

This  important  document,  which  stands  onreeori 
bath  on  the  minutes  of  Council,  and  of  the  As 
sembly,  is  signed  by  Joseph  Reed,  President  c 
the  Council.  He  had  at  the  time  of  the  previou 
election  been  appointed  to  represent  Philadelphi 
in  Council,  in  place  of  the  former  Presidenl 
Thomas  Wharton,  jr.,  deceased.  At  a  joint  meet 
ing  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  held  Twelft 
month,  1778,  he  was  elected  President  of  th 
Council,  receiving  61  out  of  63  votes,  his  own  be 
ing  one  of  the  votes  given  to  another. 

(To  be  coccluded.) 


Early  Subjection  of  the  willin  Children. — Th 
recollection  of  her  own  happy  experience,  of  th 
eflFects  produced  by  the  early  religious  care  of  he 
parents,  induced  her  to  lay  a  particular  stress  upo; 
a  timely  subjection  of  the  will  in  children,  and 
when  opportunity  ofJ'ered,  earnestly  to  urge  at 
tention  thereto,  as  contributing  very  materially  t 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  diminish  i; 
future  life  the  hardships  of  self-denial  and  th 
daily  cross. — Christiana  liusikr,  F.  P.,  Vol.  iti 
pp.  24,  25. 


"  Look  up  to  the 
cp,  how  can  any  do 


firmament,  and  down  to  th 
deep,  how  can  any  doubt  a  Divine  power  ?  Ani 
if  there  is,  what  can  be  impossible  to  infinite  power 
Then,  why  an  infidel  iu  the  world?  And  if  BC 
such,  who  then  would  hazard  a  future  state  for  th 
pleasures  of  sin  a  few  days?  No  wise  man,  ant 
indeed  no  man  that  lives  and  would  deserve  to  se 
good  daysij  for  the  laws  of  God  are  grateful.  Ii 
His  gospel  the  terrors  of  majesty  are  laid  aside 
and  He  .speaks  in  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Soi 
incarnate,  the  fountain  and  spring  whence  flov 
gladness. 

A  faithful  co-operation  with  grace,  as  it  is  givet 
at  the  present  moment,  is  the  most  effectual  prepa 
ration  for  attracting  and  receiving  and  iucreasin; 
the  grace  of  the  next  moment.  This  is  the  grea 
secret  of  advancement  to  those  high  degrees  whid 
are  permitted  ;  namely,  a  strict,  unwavering,  faith 
ful  cooperation,  moment  by  moment. 


Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

What  is  Malaria? 

(ConcIuiJed  from  page  283.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
suggestive  extract  from  Berkeley's  work  on  the 
angi  of  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  cause 
'  some  obscure  diseases  of  plants.  "  The  spawn 
■  higher  species  (of  fungi)  is  often  fatal  to  trees 
id  herbaceous  plants,  by  running  over  the  roots 
ad  inducing  decay.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
ees  would  not  in  general  flourish  where  others 
id  grown  before,  and  this  was  attributed  to  ex- 
lustion  of  the  soil ;  it  is  now  however  ascertained 
lat  the  evil  arises  from  spawn  attached  to  old  de- 
lying  roots.  A  most  striking  instance  lately  oc- 
irred  in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  Two  Deodaras 
ere  planted  before  the  director's  house,  within  a 
:w  yards  of  each  other,  under  apparently  simil 
rcumstances.  After  a  time,  one  of  these  became 
nhealtby,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  roots 
aould  be  examined.  A  scrutiny  consequently 
)ok  place,  when  it  was  found  that  an  old  cherry 
•ee  formerly  stood  on  the  same  spot ;  that  its 
Dots  were  covered  with  spawn,  and  that  this  had 
stended  to  the  roots  of  the  Deodara.  'H: 
lajus  of  the  old  cherry  tree  were  accordingly 
rubbed  up,  and  the  diseased  portions  of  the  Deo- 
ara  removed,  and  now  it  bids  fair  to  thrive  with- 
ut  any  further  check."  This  effect  is  sometimes 
pparently  so  sudden,  that  it  is  attributed  to  light- 
ing, the  fact  being  that  the  exigencies  of  the  plant 
ave  been  supplied  by  a  small  portion  of  the  roots 
?hich  remained  in  a  sufficiently  healthy  condition 
9  convey  nutriment. 

It  may  also  be  here  stated,  without  attaching 
lowever  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  the  argument, 
hat  fungi  have  been  discovered  in  the  organs  of 
lersons  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  and  vegetable 
ilameuts  on  certain  mucous  membranes  of  persons 
fho  had  died  of  cholera. 

In  looking  over  the  brief  evidence  then  which 
las  been  presented  in  favor  of  this  theory,  which 
nust  be  considered  only  as  specimens  of  the  facts 
)y  which  this  theory  is  upheld,  it  would  appear 
hat  malarious  disease  has  been  frequently  traced 

0  marshy  emanations;  that  in  the  air  of  marshe 
irganic  matter  has  been  detected,  i.  e.  matter  of 
iither  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature  ;  that 
labitat  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fungi ;  that 
he  spores  of  fungi  are  of  a  size  sometimes  so  small 
»3  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye  ;  that 
hey  are  capable  of  being  wafted  to  considerable 
listanees,  and  of  producing  disease  of  the  skin 
)oth  of  the  external  and  internal  surface — disease 
ffhich  in  some  cases  has  a  contagious  character, 
.hat  a  certain  species  is  capable  of  producing  a 
!ontagious  disease  among  silk  worms,  and  that 
.hey  may  occasion  the  death  of  other  members  of 
he  animal  kingdom  ;  and  lastly  that  they  have 
produced  in  some  cases,  a  disease  in  the  human 
lystem  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with 
neasles;  and  have  proved  in  several  instances,  a 
Drotective  against  that  disease,  when  artificially  in- 
troduced into  the  system. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  much 
ibrce,  that  there  are  many  places  where  all  the 
Conditions  requisite  to  the  production  of  malaria 
appear  to  be  present,  which  are  entirely  free  from 
Such  diseases.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects,  however,  we  may  call  at- 
«ntion  to  some  modifying  circumstances  which  may 
perhaps  prove  a  partial  expl9,nation.  This  atmos- 
bheric  poison  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  at  a 
[emperature  below  60°  Fab.,  and  to  be  destroyed, 
'at  least  some  kinds  of  it,  by  a  heat  of  I'^O"^.  A 
jertain  continuance  of  heat  seems  as  necessary  to 
Its  evolution   as  a  certain  degree  of  it.     Heavy 


rains   may  purify  the  atmosphere  of   the   poison,  played  in  the  more  obvious  parts  of  the  economy 


and  by  causing  flood.s  in  the  low  ground,  stop  its  of  nature.  And  although  the  conditions  requisite 
formation,  since  a  partial  exposure  to  the  atmos-  for  its  extensive  propagation  may  seem  to  some 
phere  seems  an  essential  to  its  development.  A  dependent  upon  a  fortuitous  combination  of  con- 
arge  extent  of  well  wooded  country  may  exercise  current  circumstances,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe 
I  healthful  influence  in  what  might  otherwise  be  that  these,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  now  as  di- 
an  infected  district,  as  whether  from  the  vast  sur-  rectly  under  the  ordering  hand  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
face  which  the  leaves  of  trees  expose  to  the  atmos- 1  as  formerly,  when  it  was  declared  in  reference  to 
phere,  or  to  the  gases  given  out  during  their  1  the  dreadful  di-sease  of  the  \iii)tiT, '^  W/ieu  I  put 
respiration,  or  to  some  other  cause,  trees  have  been  I  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of 
found  in  the  case  of  our  common  intermittents,  a  your  possession,"  &c. 

protection  from  malaria.     A  screen  of  trees,  and  |      The  fine  lines  of  Cowper  in  allusion  to  this  sub- 
even    according   to  Prof.  Maury,  a    hedge  of  sun  I  ject,  in  view  of  the  observed  coincidence  in  the  oocur- 
flowers,    has  completely  shielded    the   inmates  of 
houses   from    the  usual  consequences  of  marshy 
emanations. 


It  has  also  been  urged  as  an  objection,  that  cer- 
tain well  known  pestilential  neighborhoods,  have 
been  almost  entirely  destitute  of  apparent  vegeta- 
tion, free  from  swamps,  and  sometimes  even  of 
soil.  Thus  a  small  island  composed  of  almost  bare 
rock,  near  Sierra  Leone,  is  known  as  among  the 
most  unhealthy  situations  on  the  African  coast ;  a 
sandy  plain  near  Oasterhout  in  Holland,  and  a 
similar  one  along  the  Tagus  near  Lisbon,  are  also 
noted  for  their  dangerous  atmosphere.  But  sandy 
wastes  are  also  known  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  certain  species  of  this  flora ;  the  one  last  men- 
tioned is  stated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  be  a  celebrated 
locality  for  the  collection  of  truflies,  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous mushroom,  while  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  smaller  members  of  this  capricious 
family  can  be  overlooked  in  a  cursory  view  of  any 
district,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  their  presence 
even  on  an  island  of  almost  bare  rock.  The  great 
distances  to  which  these  germs  can  be  wafted  with- 
out destroying  their  vitality  must  also  be  consid- 
ered in  judging  of  the  force  of  this  argument.  And 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  fungi,  and  not  primarily  to  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter,  that  tliis  theory  attri- 
butes the  deleterious  effects  of  malaria.  Without 
going  further  at  present,  into  a  statement  of  some 
other  facts,illustrating  this  interesting  theory,  which 
seem  to  be  capable  of  a  similarexplanation,  it  maybe 
well  to  allude  to  the  danger  of  drawing  conclusions 
in  regard  to  these  obscure  matters,  from  any  other 
proof,  than  that  which  will  bear  a  vigorous  and 
prolonged  scrutiny.  Some  of  tbe  facts  given  may 
be  considered  to  be  of  that  character,  while  others 
merely  suggestive.  Indeed  some  of  them  may 
seem  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  presence  of  ani- 
malcules, whose  germs,  resembling  those  of  some 
of  the  fungi  in  their  lightness,  their  number  (judg- 
ug  from  Pasturi's  experiments,)  and  from  a  sinii- 
arity  in  their  habits,  have  been  regarded  by  some 
.s  probably  competent  to  produce  the  phenomena 
in  question  ;  which  supposition  has  certainly  been 
strengthened  by  the  necessary  connection  pointed 
out  by  the  chemist  just  alluded  to,  between  their 
presence  and  the  processes  of  fermentation.  It 
would  certainly  be  unsafe  to  deny  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  that  infusoria  may  not  pe; 
form  an  essential  part  in  the  production  of  some  of 
these  epidemic  diseases. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  consideration  of 
what  may  be  the  character  of  the  agents  em 
ployed,  when  the  terrible  scourge  of  pestilence 
IS  permitted  to"  walk  in  darkness"  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex 
press  what  has  no  doubt  already  occurred  to  th( 
thoughtful  reader,  that  while  a  familiarity  with  its 
cause  may  serve  to  diminish  the  terror  arising  from 
its  deadly  and  mysterious  movements,  and  to  abate 
in  some  degree  its  destructive  consequences,  yet  it 
serve  to  heighten  our  appreciation  of  the 
idem  and  power  which  are  so  conspicuously  d' 


rence  of  famine  and  pestilence,   may  also  appro- 
priately be  quoted  in  this  connectiou  : — 
"  lie  bids  a  plague, 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  tlie  skin, 
And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  health, 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lips, 


And  taints  the 


H. 


THE  POOR  AND  AFFLICTED. 
Go  wipe  the  tear  drop  from  the  eye 

Of  the  poor  sufferer,  sad  and  lone — 
Go  when  the  tempest's  storm  is  high. 

And  wait  not  for  a  brighter  sun  ; 

Forget  thine  ease  and  selfishness, 

And  lay  thy  vain  excuses  by- 
Go  seek  the  suffering  now  to  bless, 

And  on  thy  angel  mission  fly. 

What  though  no  silver  trump  of  fame 
Should  echo  notes  of  sweet  applause, 

What  though  no  mortal  heed  thy  name, 
Ur  doings  in  such  holy  cause  ? 

What  though  no  g.irland  wreath  should  twine, 
Or  fading  chaplet  round  thy  head. 

There  is  a  luxury  sublime 

In  goodly  deeds  on  suffering  shed. 

There  is  a  voice — 'tis  sweeter  far 

(The  Spirit  whispering  within,) 
Than  earthly  notes  of  flattery  are. 

Mixed  up  with  vanity  and  sin  ; 

There  is  a  smile  I'd  rather  see 

And  hear  His  voice,  than  all  things  else, 
"  Ah,  thou  hast  done  it  unto  .Me," 

And  sure  shall  be  thy  recompense. 


THE  HOUR  OF  SORROW. 
Oh,  let  my  trembling  soul  be  still, 

While  darkness  veils  the  sky, 
And  wait  thy  wise,  thy  holy  will. 

Wrapt  yet  in  mystery  : 
I  cannot,  Lord,  thy  purpose  see, 
But  all  is  well  since  ruled  by  Thee. 

Thus,  trusting  in  thy  love  I  tread 

The  path  of  sorrow  on  ; 
What  though  some  cherished  joys  are  I 

Some  flattering  dreams  are  gone  7 
Yet  purer,  brighter  joys  remain. 
Why  should  my  spirit,  then,  complain 


Remains  of  Extinct  Sixcics. — The  fossil  bones 
of  a  pigmy  species  of  elephant  have  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Malta,  and  described  by  Captain 
Spratt,  of  the  British  navy.  This  species  of  ele- 
phant, when  full  grown,  could  not  have  been  larger 
than  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  All  the  bones  were  firmly 
ossified,  and  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  or- 
dinary elephant  they  were  seen  to  be  remarkably 
disproportionate  in  size.  Bones  of  the  young  of 
the  pigmy  elephant  were  likewise  found,  and  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  milk  teeth  of  this  creature  was 
not  much  larger  than  human  molars,  an  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  small  size.  The  tusks  of  the 
pigmy  elephant  were  about  a  foot  long.  In  the 
same  caves  were  found  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  swan, 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  present  known 
swan,  and  also  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
dormouse. 
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Knitting  and  Knitting  Machines. 

Tbe  art  of  knitting  was  invented  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Prior  to  this  invention,  hosiery 
of  all  kinds  was  made  of  milled  cloth.  The  im- 
mense value  of  the  art  consisted  then,  as  it 
does  now,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  method 
yet  devised  by  which  substantial  fabrics  of  an 
elastic  character  can  be  manufactured.  So  highly 
■was  the  new  fabric  esteemed,  that  it  immediately 
went  into  general  use.  Knitting  became  fashion- 
able, not  only  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  but 
in  princely  halls  and  royal  palaces. 

The  first  machine  for  knitting  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  of  Woodborough,  England,  about 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  hand- 
knitting,  and  two  and  seventy  years  ago.  Lee's 
invention  known  among  stocking-weavers  as  the 
"Old  Stocking  Frame,"  was  a  hand  machine,  so 
heavy  and  complicated  in  its  structure  as  to  de- 
mand the  skill  and  muscular  strength  of  one  long 
trained  to  the  work.  Hence  the  great  efforts  and 
vast  sums  of  money  which  were  expended  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  to  adapt  it  to  'pMver. 
All  experiments  in  that  project  having  however 
failed,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  European 
inventors  as  an  impossibility.  What  was  aban- 
doned by  them  as  impracticable,  was  soon  after 
triumphantly  accomplished  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  America. 

The  first  knitting  loom  ever  operated  by  power 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  believed  to  have 
been  devised  and  constructed  by  Timothy  Bailey, 
in  the  city  of  Albany.  He  now  resides  at  Eallston 
Spa,  N.  Y.  Joshua  Bailey,  his  brother,  and  Egbert 
Egberts,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  en- 
terprise, reside  at  Cohoes,  where  they  have  amassed 
large  fortunes  in  the  hosiery  business.  Bailey's 
old  machine  is  now  valuable  only  to  the  antiqua- 
rian. Lee's  machine,  after  which  Bailey  modeled, 
was  at  best  a  clumsy,  complicated  and  costly  affair, 
and  in  converting  it  into  a  power  frame,  it  was 
not  in  these  points  improved.  The  old  Lee  inven- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  a  square 
frame,  making  a  flat  web,  which  was  seamed  to- 
gether in  forming  the  stocking. 

The  circular  factory  knitting  machine  of  J.  B. 
Aiken,  which  forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking  with- 
out a  scam,  is  an  invention  of  recent  date.  It 
stands  everywhere  confessedly  without  a  rival  in 
knitting  machinery,  and  is  fast  superseding  all 
others  in  use,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
So  extensively  has  it  already  been  introduced,  that 
there  is  now  manufactured  upon  it  more  than 
$3,000,000  worth  of  hosiery  and  knit  fabrics  an- 
nually, in  this  country.  One  feature,  however,  is 
common  to  all  the  knitting  machines  which  have 
been  devised.  They  have,  without  exception  been 
designed  for  vianujacturing  establislmients.  Their 
size  and  coat,  and  the  expense,  skill  and  experience 
requisite  to  operate  them,  entirely  precluded  the 
possibility  of  introducing  them  into  family  use. 

Aiken's  Family  Knitting  Machine  renews  the 
old  art,  enhanced  a  full  hundred  fold,  and  capa- 
ble to  turn  back  the  tide  of  this  immense  business, 
with  all  its  profits,  into  the  homes  oj  the  people. 
It  will  accomplish  more. 

According  to  tbe  reports  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  more  than  §5,000,000  are 
every  year  sent  into  foreign  countries  to  pay  for 
the  knit  goods  which  are  imported  into  our  coun- 
try. It  is  the  mission  of  the  Family  Machine  to 
arrest  this  enormous  importation  and  to  make  all 
these  on  American  soil  and  in  American  homes. 

The  family  knitting  machine  is  designed  and 
destined  to  improve  the  condition  of  woman.  It 
not  only  banishes  fuom  them  an  ever  accumulating 
and  time-wasting  care,  but  it  creates,  at  the  same 


time,  a  new  and  independent  employment  for 
woman,  who,  though  she  is  little  less  than  man 
dependent  upon  her  own  labor,  finds  among  the 
many  avenues  to  diversified  and  profitable  indus- 
try, comparatively  few  that  are  open  to  her.  This: 
machine  is  the  result  of  long  reflection  and  ex- , 
periment.  For  more  than  six  years  the  inventor! 
has  spared  no  time,  toil,  nor  expense  in  simplifying! 
all  its  parts,  and  adapting  it  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  By  a  slow  and  expensive 
process  of  experiment,  one  difficulty  after  another 
has  been  met  and  overcome,  and  the  inventor  has: 
now  the  large,  and  in  some  degree,  proud  satis-  j 
faction  to  present  to  the  public  a  knitting  machine, 
so  simple  in  construction,  so  easy  of  management,  1 
and  so  limited  in  cost,  as  to  merit  a  place  by  the 
fireside  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

In  its  construction  no  less  than  five  separate 
patents  have  been  secured  upon  its  parts,  beside 
those  secured  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Family  Machine  is  constructed  in  two  styles. 
One  style  is  operated  by  the  foot,  and  the  other  is 
operated  by  the  hand.  In  every  other  re.-pect 
the  machines  are  precisely  alike,  in  durability  andj 
facility  of  management,  as  well  as  in  structure.  I 
The  Foot-power  Machine  is  mounted  ou  an  elegant! 
black"  walnut  table,  which  is  supported  by  an  ironj 
frame  work  similar  to  that  of  sewing  machines. 
The  Portable  Machine  is  constructed  with  a  clamp, 
and  thumb  screw,  by  which  it  may  easily  be  at- 
tached to  a  common  table.  In  either  style  it  con- 
stitutes an  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  article  of 
furniture. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  the  Hand-power 
Machine  consist  in  its  remarkable  lightness  and 
compactness  of  form.  Its  weight  and  the  space  it 
occupies  are  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  Foot- 
power  Machine.  With  all  its  appurtenances,  it 
may  be  readily  packed  into  a  common  trunk,  with 
tbe  wearing  apparel,  or  into  a  box  but  little  more 
than  a  foot  square.  Its  weight,  when  packed,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  for  transportation,  is  forty 
pounds;  that  of  the  foot-power,  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  In  a  single  particular,  the 
foot-power  machine  has  the  advantage;  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greater  speed.  But,  in  this  con- 
nection, there  is  a  principle  of  mechanism  which 
deserves  to  be  considered,  viz:  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  speed,  the  greater  the 
power  required.  The  foot-power  machine,  in  its 
ordinary  movement,  knits  five  thousand  loops  a 
minute.  The  portable  machine,  under  the  same 
conditions,  knits  four  thousand  three  hundred  loops 
a  minute,  turning  out  a  pair  of  socks  or  stockings 
in  fifteen  minutes.  So  easy  is  the  movement  of 
the  latter,  however,  that,  when  the  work  is  properly 
adjusted,  it  may  be  operated  by  a  child  four  years 
old.  It  is,  beside,  readily  converted  into  a  power 
loom.     For  this  purpose,  at  an  additional  expense 


of  merely  three  dollars, 


gear  and  stud, 


and  a  tight  and  loose  pulley  are  furnished.  Th 
owner  of  one  can  thus  at  pleasure  employ  either 
hand,  steam,  or  water  power.  When  thus  driven 
by  power,  it  is  capable  of  knitting  at  the  almost 
incredible  speed  of  sixty  thousand  loops  a  minute. 
Its  ordinary  speed,  however,  when  thus  operated, 
is  about  ten  thousand  loops  a  minute. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  merits  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  great  superiority  of  its  needle. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  needle  in  use  :  •'  The 
Spring  or  Bearded  Needle,"  first  employed  by  Lee, 
in  the  old  Stocking  Frame,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago;  and  the  Latch  or  Self-acting  Needle, 
which  is  the  property  by  patent,  of  the  inventor  of 
the  Family  Machine  ;  the  old  spring  needle,  re- 
quires an  even,  smooth,  soft,  and  pliable  thread, 
and  being  adapted  to  a  singlo  gage  or  number  ofj 


yarn  only,  each  change  in  the  size  of  the  yarn  ne 
cessitates  an  entire  change  in  the  set  of  needles  i 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  liable  to  derangement 
and  injury,  making  the  cost  of  its  wear  and  tear  ' 
and  the  loss  in  labor  and  damaged  work,  verj' 
great.  Aiken's  needle  will  knit  coarse  yarn  or  fine,  i 
rough  or  smooth,  hard-twisted  or  slack,  home-spun,' 
or  machine-spun,  and  every  variety  from  ten  to 
thirty  gage.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a  set  to 
run  an  entire  year  without  moving  one  of  them 
from  its  socket.  This  machine  is  adapted  to  the 
manufacturing  of  the  coarsest  and  heaviest,  as 
well  as  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
knits  either  ribbed  or  plain,  of  any  desired  size,( 
with  any  kind  of  yarn,  either  coarse  or  fine,  wool- 
len or  cotton,  linen  or  silk,  making  the  same  kind 
of  stitch  that  a  lady  makes  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  her  needles. 

In  regularity,  elasticity,  and  beauty  of  finish, 
its  work  is  far  superior  to  the  best  band-knitting. 

No  machine  has  ever  equalled,  and  none  can 
excel  it,  in  the  solidity  of  its  construction.  It  has 
no  wire  springs  or  complicated  parts,  and,  as  all 
its  motions  are  positive,  it  is,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  exempt  from  friction  and  wear.  It  is  as 
durable  as  the  solid  metal  from  which  it  is  made, 
and  with  good  usage  will  last  a  generation. 

Any  one  capable  of  turning  a  crank,  or  of  using 
a  treadle,  or  of  changing  the  bobbins.  Can  success- 
fully operate  it,  without  the  least  liability  of  get- 
ting it  out  of  order.  In  point  of  fact  it  does  not 
and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

But  there  is  no  feature  of  the  Family  Knitting 
Machine  which  is  so  surprising  and  which  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  its  practical  value  as  the  great  ver- 
satility of  its  productions. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  fabrics  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which,  with  the  most 
wonderful  facility  and  perfection,  in  almost  unlimi- 
ted varieties,  and*  unsurpassed  in  finish  by  tbe 
finest  imported  goods,  are  made  upon  this  truly 
wonderful  machine  :  hosiery  -of  every  size  and 
texture,  undershirts,  drawers,  shawls,  nubias,  son- 
tags,  sacks,  capes,  garabaldis,  hoods,  table  covers, 
tidies,  gent's  suspenders,  military  sashes,  victo- 
rines,  comforts,  scarfs,  undersleeves,  head  dresses, 
skating-caps,  rigolets,  cravats,  purses,  gauntlets, 
mittens,  &c. 

TOOLS  AN'D  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  following  articles  accompany  each  machine, 
namely :  oil  can,  wrench,  screw-driver,  twenty 
extra  needles,  skein  holders,  of  a  beautiful  and 
improved  pattern,  a^d  a  winder,  for  winding  the 
yarn  upon  the  bobbin,  from  which  it  is  unwound 
in  knitting  and 

A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

Containing  a  plain  and  complete  explanation  of 
tbe  entire  machine,  its  several  parts,  how  to  ope- 
rate it  and  keep  it  in  order,  and  how  to  finish  up 
I  he  fabrics  and  articles  of  its  manufacture.  In  a 
word,  there  is  supplied  with  each  machine  every 
tool  and  implement,  and  all  tbe  information  re- 
quisite for  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
start  successfully,  without  assistance,  a  home  knit- 
tinir  establishment. 


Landon  Pneumatic  Despatch. — At  present,  one 
hundred  and  ten  mails  pass  through  the  pneuma- 
tic despatch  tube  from  the  station  to  the  district 
post-office  during  the  day  ;  and  not  only  letters, 
but  trucks  of  iron  of  the  weight  of  five  tons,  have 
passed ;  and  adventurous  visitors  now  and  then 
perform  the  journey,  to  their  great  delight. 


"  He  went  about  doing  good  :"• 
tern  for  every  christian. 


jis  is  the  pat- 
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From  "Oood  Words." 

Wiclif's  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

(Concluded  from  page  2820 

The  Authorized  Version  is  justly  admired  and 
filled  as  a  Doble  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
jogue ;  but  as  the  reader  will  naturally  expect, 
^'iolif  is  still  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  those  who 
vcd  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  him  ; 
od  perhaps  it  is  not  until  we  read  Wiclif  that  we 
re  forcibly  reminded  of  the  great  extent  to 
hich  the  Latin  element  pervades  the  Authorized 
ersion.  Without  being  very  careful  in  my  search, 
have  found  more  than  fifty  distinct  words  and 
hrases  which  Wiclif  renders  in  his  own  native 
)ngue,  but  for  which  the  translators  of  1611  have 
ad  recourse  to  the  Latin.  Some  of  these  Anglo- 
axon  words  have  died  out,  or  nearly  so;  for  in- 
;ance,  '' stie,"  which  Wiclif  constantly  uses  for 
scend  :  "  Ye  shall  see  heaven  opened,  and  the 
ngels  of  God  '  stiynge'  up  and  coming  down 
pen  the  Son  of  Man  ;"  or,  as  Wiclif  generally,  if 
ot  always  renders  it,  "  mannes  soue."    This  word, 

suppose,  is  still  lound  in  "  stairs,"  things  by 
'hich  wc  "stie"  or  go  up.  ''  Outakuo"  may  al^o 
e  regarded  as  obsolete,  although  the  reader  will 
crceive  that  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  except. 
V^iclif's  most  usual  word  for  except,  however,  is 
ut  =  be-out;   that  is  to  say,  iHinus;  e.  g.,  "  But 

man  be  borua  agen  he  mai  not  se  the  kingdom 
f  God."  "  Sourdough"  is  a  word  which  can 
Barcely  be  looked  upon  as  extant,  although  each 
f  its  component  parts  is  in  general  use  ;  at  all 
vents,  sourdough  is  a  term  no  longer  employed 
n  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  Wiclif,  viz.,  as 
quivalent  to  leaven.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
5  like  to  sourdough."  "  Beware  of  the  sourdough 
f  Pharisees  and  Saducees."  Again,  we  scarcely 
ver  use  the  word  "fieldy;"  Wiclif  speaks  of  a 
lain  as  "  a  Soldi  place."  Compare  Matt.  23:  12, 
a  the  Authorized  Version,  with  Wiclif,  and  you 
nil  tind  a  good  specimen  of  old  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
is  capability  of  expressing  ideas  which  are  now 
ommonly  expressed  in  terms  derived  from  the 
jatiu  :  "  For  he  that  highcth  hym  .self  shall  be 
Qekid,  and  he  that  mekith  hym  self  schal  b( 
nhauusid."  This  last  verb,  it  should  be  remarked 
i  not  Saxon.  Another  and  very  similar  instance 
fill  be  found  in  John  3:  30,  "It  bifaoveth  hym 
0  wexe,  but  me  to  be  made  lasse."  Another  old 
llnglish  word  is  "  arede,"  used  by  Wiclif,  instead 
if  prophesy,  which  we  have  in  our  present  version, 
'  Thou  crist,  arede  to  us  who  is  he  that  smote 
bee."     (Matt.  26  :  68.) 

The  following  are  specimens  of  Saxon  terms  ic 
iViclif,  which  are  represented  by  Latin  in  the  Au- 
.horized  Version.     It  should,  however,  be  observed 
hat   Wiclif  does  not  constantly  use  these  words ; 
bus,   for  example,  he  has  redemption  as  well  as 
'  ageubiyuge,"    and  "  regeneracioun"   as  well   as 
'  agenbigetingo."     Still,  "  ageubiynge"  is  his  usual 
*ord   lor  redemption."     "  Thou  were   slayn,  and 
igenboughtesi  us  to  God  in  thy  blood."  llev.  5  :  9. 
50  again,  his  usual  word  for  resurrection  is  "  agen- 
isynge;"  "1  am  demed  of  the  hope  and  of  agcn- 
isynge  of  deed  men,"  Acts  23:  6.  Then  we  have 
n  Wiclif,  "  endid,"  for  perfected  ;  "  goynge  out," 
or  decease;  "  hunger,"  lor  famine  ;  "gode  doers," 
or  benefactors;  "  token,"  for  sign;  "showid,"  for 
•evealed  ;  "teeld  out,"  for  declared  ;  "dwellyngis, 
or  mansions  ;  "putte,"  for  ordained  ;  "  make  redi, 
or  prepare  ;  "  likues,"  for  similitude,  and  for  p; 
•able;  "  gilte,"  for  offence  ;  "lived  agen,"  for  n 
?ived ;    "  leynynge,"    for    dissimulation,    and    for 
lypocrisy ;  "  schepardis,"  for   pastors;   "  gilour, 
or  deceiver;  "  beheestis,"  for  promises,  and  "  b 
lote,"  for  promised  ;   "  halowynge  of  the  temple," 
or  dedication  ;  "holi  men,"  for  saints;  "  Koostii," 


for  spiritual  ;  "  sle,"  (slay,)  for  mortify  ;  "  undeed- 
liness,"  for  immorality  ;  "sight,"  for  vision  ;  "  nigh 
goyuge,"  for  access ;  "  turnynge  up  so  douu  the 
folk,"  for  perverting  the  nation ;  "  moot  halle,"  for 
judgment  hall.  Instead  of  "suppose,"  Wiclif  gene- 
rally h;i3  "  gesse,"  using  it  exactly  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States  use  it  now,  e.  g.,  "  Tell  me, 
therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most?  Si- 
mon answered  and  said,  I  '  gesse'  that  he  to  whom 
he  forgave  the  most."  We  also  find  the  word 
■'  dresse"  used  by  Wiclif  where  the  Authorized 
Version  has  direct,  c.  g.,  "  But  God  himself,  and 
our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  '  dresse' 
Dur  way  unto  you."  This  meaning  of  the  word 
'dress"  still  lingers  in  "address;"  that  which 
directs  a  visitor  or  a  letter  to  a  man's  house.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Wiclif's  Sax- 
ouisms  is  that  by  which  he  avoids  the  Latin  word 
create."  To  create  is  not  to  make  up  or  fashion 
anything  out  of  existing  materials,  but  to  bring  it 
into  existence  out  of  nothing.  "  Create"  and  "  cre- 
ator" are,  certainly,  very  convenient  words,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  notice  Wiclif's  rather  clumsy 
substitutes,  e.g.,  "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created  ;"  "  for  thy  wille  the  werun  and  ben 
made  of  nought."  (Rev.  4:  11.)  "A  faithful 
creator;"  "  the  faithful  maker  of  nought."  (1  Peter 
4:   19.) 

In  some  of  the  above  instances  it  will,  I  think, 
be  seen  that,  for  the  unlearned  Englishman,  Wiclif 
is,  even  now,  a  better  translator  than  the  learned 
divines  of  1611.  Ministers  find  that  they  must 
explain  such  words  as  similitude,  parable,  and  re 
demptiou  ;  but  "  liknes"  and  "  agenbiynge"  explain 
themselves ;  put  them  into  modern  orthography, 
and  every  man  who  can  read  them  will  under^tand 
them.  Other  cases  might  be  given  ;  for  example 
the  word  "  prevent"  has  become  so  altered  in  it; 
meaning  that  we  may  truly  say  that  it  suggests  an 
idea  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  once  con- 
veyed, and  when  we  read,  "  We  which  arc  alive, 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep,"  we  find  it  neces 
sary  to  enter  upon  an  explanation,  if  we  have  t( 
address  ignorant  persons ;  but  Wiclif,  using  in 
stead  of  prevent  "come  bifor,"  gives  the  apostle's 
meaning  clearly  and  at  once.  In  the  Authorized 
Version  of  John  10  :  1,  the  words  thief  and  robber 
•do  tolerably  well  convey  the  distinction  implied  in 
the  original  terms,  tne  thief  being  the  man  who 
secretly  appropriates  that  which  is  another's  ;  while 
the  robber  does  so  openly  and  with  violence ; 
but  this  distinction,  if  not  more  accurately  marked, 
is  much  more  strongly  given,  by  Wiclif,  who  calls 
these  characters  respectively,  "  a  night  theef  and  a 
day  theef."  Dean  Trench  considers  it  probable 
that  in  the  expression  "  which  strain  at  a  gnat"  au 
error  has  crept  into  our  version,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  some  printer,  and  that  the  translators 
intended  us  to  read  "  which  strain  out  a  gnat." 
However  this  may  be,  "  straining  at  a  gnat"  is  a 
phrase  almost  destitute  of  meaning.  Wiclif  reads, 
"  bliude  leders  clensyuge  a  gnat,  but  swolowynge 
a  camel;"  this,  though  not  very  clear,  seems  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  idea  of  carefully  removing 
a  gnat  from  the  cup  than  the  authorized  version 
atlords.  When  we  read  that  the  Baptist's  head 
was  put  into  a  charger,  we  have  by  no  means  so 
plain  a  statement  as  Wiclif  gives  us  by  using  the 
word  "dische."  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,"  seems 
to  be  rather  a  strange  injunction  to  soldiers,  who 
are  in  the  same  sentence  told  to  be  content  with 
their  wages,  and  who,  therefore,  are  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  service.  Wiclif's  ver^ioD,  if  not  so 
literal,  seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  to  the  spirit 
of  the  passage — "  suiyte  ye  wronglulli  no  man." 
"  Thou  fool  1   this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 


of  thee;"  here  our  version  is  certainly  not  literal, 
nor  does  it  wellexpress  our  Lord's  meaning.  Wiclif 
renders  the  passage  thus,  "  Fool,  in  this  night  thei 
shalle  take  thi  liif  fro  thee."  To  whomsoever  the 
plural  pronoun  refers,  the  original  is  plural,  and 
the  propriety  of  altering  the  expression  into  an  im- 
personal form  is,  at  least,  questionable.  "  Hovf 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  a  man  who  thought  himself  rich  ;  aa 
long  as  any  person  knows  of  another  who  ia 
wealthier  than  himself,  he  thinks  himself  very  poor; 
and  so  these  solemn  words  are  words  which  often 
fail  to  reach  a  rich  man's  conscience  ;  while  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  however  greedy  of  gain,  thinks 
that  because  he  has  not  £10,000  a  year  the  text 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  him.  Now,  I  think 
that  Wiclif's  version  is  more  literal,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  calculated  to  impress  us  all  with 
the  danger  arising  from  the  love  of  gain — "  How 
hard  thei  that  ban  money  scnuln  entre  into  the 
kyngdoiu  of  God."  Most  justly  do  we  find  fault 
with  the  epithet  which  the  Authorized  Version  in- 
troduces in  the  passage,  "  Who  shall  change  our 
vile  body."  (Phil.  3  :  2.)  Alford,  Ellicott,  and 
others,  reject  this  adjective  in  a  mostducided  man- 
ner, and  read,  "  the  body  of  our  humiliation.''  But 
Wiclif  anticipated  our  modern  scholars,  "  whichc 
schal  refourme  the  bodi  of  our  mekeuesse."  Whea 
in  our  version  we  read,  "  Whether  it  be  to  the 
king,  as  supreme,"  (1  Peter  2  :  13,)  we  apply  to 
a  creature  an  epithet  which  seems  more  fitting  for 
the  Creator,  whom,  accordingly,  we  call  "  The  Su- 
preme Being."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
desire  to  gratify  James  I.'s  lofty  notions  of  the 
royal  prerogative  tba"t  induced  the  translators  of 
1611  to  adopt  this  word  ;  I  believe  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  the 
passage.  Wiclif  does  full  justice  both  to  the  text 
and  to  the  king  by  reading  the  clause  thus  :  "Be 
ye  suget  ....  to  the  king  as  to  hym  that  is  higher 
in  state."  Our  version  tells  us  that  the  propheta 
testified  concerning  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow."  (1  Peter  1  :  11.) 
Glory  is  in  the  original  a  plural  noun,  and  so  Wic- 
lif has  rendered  it,  giving  us,  as  the  inspired  author 
intended  to  give  us,  a  better,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive idea  than  our  version,  suggests.  Not  one 
glory,  but  many  followed  the  Saviour's  sufferings. 
Once  more,  the  phrase  "  a  peculiar  people"  (1  Pet. 
2  :  9,)  is  so  utterly  incapable  of  conveying  the 
sense  of  the  original  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
that  it  has  to  be  most  carefully  explained.  For 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  word 
peculiar  may  refer  to  this  or  that  quality,  property, 
or  characteristic  of  christians ;  to  anything  that 
cau.ses  them  to  differ  from  the  unconverted.  To 
very  few  readers  will  it  occur  that  the  great  doc- 
trine of  redemption  is  contained  in  this  word.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  Wiclif  shows  it,  not  per- 
haps in  the  very  clearest  manner,  but  still  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  but  great  stupidity  can  per- 
mit any  reader  to  miss  it.  Wiclif  reads,  "  a  people 
of  purchasynge;"  i.e.,  a  people  whom  Christ  haa 
bought  with  his  blood  ;  this  it  is  that  makes  chria- 
tians  "  a  peculiar  people." 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  version  made  by 
our  great  Keformer;  and  I  hope  that,  whether 
considered  in  a  literary  or  a  theological  light,  this 
article  may  prove  not  altogether  destitute  of  inte- 
rest and  instruction. 

Huge  Stowell  Brown. 

"Oh  thrice  happy  are  those  who  live  so  near 
the  centre  of  peace,  as  to  be  ready  when  the  alarm 
is  given  to  follow  wherever  tho  standard  is  fixed." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Twinkling  of  the  Stars. — According  to  M. 
Arago,  astroDotuers  and  others  have  failed  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twinkling 
of  the  stars,  on  account  of  their  failure  to  give  an 
exact  definition  of  the  term  "  scintillation."  He 
affirms  then,  that,  in  so  far  as  naked-eye  observers 
of  the  heavens  are  concerned,  scintillations,  or 
twinkling,  consist  in  very  rapid  fluctuations  in  the 
brightness  of  the  stars.  These  variations  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  variations  of  colour  and 
secondary  effects,  which  are  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  every  increase  or  diminution  of  bright- 
ness; suchas  considerable  alteration  in  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
diverging  rays,  which  appear  to  issue  in  different 
directions  from  their  centres.  It  has  been  re- 
marked from  a  very  early  age  that  the  phenomena 
of  twinkling  is  aeconipanicd  by  a  change  of  colour. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  Barakeacb,  given 
by  the  Arabians  to  the  star  Sirius,  signifies  the  star 
of  a  thousand  colours.  M.  Arago  also  asserts  that 
the  planets  twinkle. 


In  doing  benevolent  things,  there  is,  both  to  the 
time  and  the  manner,  a  propriety  which  gives  value 
even  to  the  least;  the  manner  in  particular,  has  a 
marvellous  effect.  A  charitable  action  gracefully 
done,  is  twice  done.  To  some  people  one  would 
be  willing  to  owe  almost  everything,  so  handsomely 
do  they  confer  kindness ;  while  from  others 
favour,  for  the  opposite  reason,  is  a  load. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Englaod  to  the  lat  inst.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  llie  28th,  the  eefort  which  is 
yearly  made  to  carry  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
church  rate  to  a  second  reading,  although  supported  by 
the  ministry,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  yeas  285  to  275. 
Adams,  the  American  Minister  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  frank  explanation  regarding  his  letter  of  protection  to 
Mexican  vessels,  which  gave  so  much  offence.  It  is 
stated  that  France  is  still  dissatisfied  and  demands  ex- 
planation. Polish  affairs  were  unchanged.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says  it  is  supposed  that  next 
year  the  French  army  will  be  reduced  to  about  400,000 
men,  and  the  navy  to  188  ships,  with  crews  of  38,250 
men.  At  present,  France  has  442,000  soldiers  under 
arms,  and  300  ships  afloat.  A  correspondence  between 
Earl  Russell  and  the  American  Minister,  relative  to  re- 
cruiting men  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Federal  service  is 
published.  Adams  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
such  recruiting  has  been  attempted,  and  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authorized  agents  of 
his  government.  The  House  of  Commons  had  debated 
the  subject  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  but  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  ministry,  left  the  duty  of  affording 
relief  to  the  local  authorities.  The  stock  of  cotton  at 
Liverpool  was  reported  at  370,000  bales,  including 
46,000  American.  Sales  of  the  week,  24,500  bales 
Fair  New  Orleans,  25rf.  Middling  uplands,  21ti.  Bread 
stuffs  were  higher.  Flour  had  advanced  6rf.  per  barrel, 
wheat  '2d.  a  Zd.  per  100  pounds,  and  corn  1  «.  a  Is.  6rf.  t 
quarter.  Consols,  93J.  The  Bank  of  England  has  re- 
duced its  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent. 

U.MTED   States. —  Virginia. — The  United  States  forces 


nnock  by  the  rebel  commander  Gen.  Lee,  with  a  lette 

Gen.  Hooker,  requesting  him  to  send  supplies  for  th  I 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Hi , 
army  was  stated  to  be  deficient  in  supplies,  in  con  ', 
sequence  of  their  communications  with  the  South  hav 

g  been  temporarily  cut  off.  ; 

The  rebels  in  Western  Virginia  continue  to  destro' 
private  and  public  property,  and  feara  are  felt  that  the'' 
may  make  their  way  to  Wheeling.  ' ' 

Georgia. — Despatches  from  the  rebel  General  Bragg 
state  that  a  detachment  from  the  Federal  army  in  Ten  ' 
nessee,  commanded  by  Col.  Strait,  had  been  capture^ 
near  Rome,  in  this  State.  Several  severe  engagement:' 
with  the  Confederate  forces  had  taken  place  previous  U' 
the  capture.  The  number  of  the  U.  S.  troops  takei 
prisoners  is  said  to  be  1,600.  { 

Kentucky. — A  confiict  between  the  rebels,  commandei 
by  Morgan,  and  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops,  is  reported,  ii; 
which  the  latter  were  compelled  to  retreat. 

South  Carolina. — The  latest  dates  from  Port  Royal  an 
to  the  6th  inst.  All  the  iron  clads  had  left  Port  Roya  ; 
for  North  Edisto.  The  new  Ironsides  remained  at  anchoi 
inside  of  Charleston  bar.  The  U.  S.„ troops  heldpoa' 
session  of  Folly,  Seabrook,  and  Cole  Islands,  and  wen 
entreuching  themselves. 

The  South  TTfji.— Haines'  Bluff,  on  the  Yazoo,  hai' 
been  "again  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  U.  S.  gun-! 
boats.  On  fhe  20th,  Gen.  Grant  landed  a  portion  of  hii ; 
forces  at  Bowlinsburg,  Miss.,  and  moved  upon  the  rebe 
works  at  Port  Gibson,  on  Bayou  Piere,  south  of  Vicks ' 
burg.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  wen 
-      quished  with   a  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded 


commanded  by  Gen.  Hooker  retreated  to  the  north  side  i  prisoners.     About  1000  of  the  Federal  troops  were  ki 


Godly  sorrow  is  a  stream  flowing  from  the  foun- 
tain opened  in  a  regenerate  heart. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH   16,  1863. 


In  this  number,  we  give  the  Epistle  issued  by 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  and  addressed  to  its  sub- 
ordinate meetings  and  members.  The  subjects 
treated  on  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  coun- 
sel communicated  commends  itself  to  the  serious 
attention  of  all  our  members.  The  affectionate 
interest  and  exerci.se  which  called  it  forth,  will  fail 
of  their  intended  effect,  if  those  whose  welfare  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  merely  read  it  and  throw  it 
by  without  further  consideration,  making  no  effort 
to  avoid  in  future  the  delinquencies  and  weak- 
nesses pointed  out,  or  to  conform  in  life  and  con- 
versation to  the  standard  held  up.  There  is 
great  room  for  improvement,  but  it  is  a  token  for 
good  that  the  church  has  been  introduced  into 
travail  for  the  reformation  and  religious  growth  of 
its  members,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  waste 
places.  The  aftiicting  circumstances  with  which 
our  country  is  overwhelmed,  call  upon  us  all  for 
humble  confession  of  our  many  shortcomings,  and 
sincere  seeking  to  the  Source  of  strength  for  ability 
to  rectify  our  lives,  and  to  walk  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  will  concerning  us.  May  each  one  lay 
his  or  her  responsibility  to  heart,  and  respond  to 
the  advice  and  encouragement  held  forth  in  the 
epistle,  by  a  practical  conformity  to  the  former, 
which  will  secure  a  cheerful  reception  of  the  latter. 

SEEDS  FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
We  have  received  information  from  the  above 
named  department,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture will  send  seeds  to  those  who  will  cultivate 
them,  if  he  is  written  to,  asking  for  them.  Per- 
sons applying,  should  address  their  letters  to  "  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  state  clearly  their  names,  post-office,  county, 
and  8late. 


of  the  Rappahannock  during  the  night  of  the  5th  and 
the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  again  occupied  their 
encampment  at  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The 
preceding  week  had  been  an  eventful  one,  commencing 
with  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  28th 
ult.  At  this  point  the  greater  portion  of  Hooker's  army 
was  placed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
moved  to  Chancellorsville,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Fredericksburg.  In  the  meantime.  Gen.  Sedgwick's  di- 
vision, which  had  previously  made  a  feint  of  crossing 
below  Fredericksburg,  returned  and  occupied  the  ground 
immediately  opposite  the  town.     The  succeeding  two 


days  seem  I 


have  been  occupied  by  the  hosti 
res  and  attempts 
strength  and  position  of  their  respective  lines.  On  the 
Ist  inst.,  some  severe  skirmishing  took  place,  and  on  the 
2d,  Gen.  Hooker's  line  was  attacked  with  great  fury  in 
an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Fed^l  troops  gave  way, 
and  suffered  heavy  loss  in  this  encounter.  On  First- 
d.ay,  the  3d  inst..  Gen  Sedgwick  assaulted  the  rebel  for- 
tifications on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  cap- 
tured them  after  a  desperate  conflict.  On  the  same  day 
the  rebels  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  Union  army 
near  Chancellorsville  ;  the  battle  was  fiercely  contested, 
but  the  rebels  appeared  to  have  gained  some  advantage* 
On  the  next  day  they  threw  a  large  force  upon  the  de- 
tachments of  Federal  troops  which  held  the  Frekericks- 
burg  heights,  retook  them,  and  compelled  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick to  withdraw  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  with 
a  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  or  about  one-third  of 
his  entire  command.  Under  these  circumstances,  ben. 
Hooker  became  convinced  that  retreat  was  a  military 
necessity,  and  ordered  his  army  back  to  Falmouth.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  Federal  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  is  variously  stated  at  from  ten  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  loss  of  the  rebel  army  is  reported  to  be 
at  least  equally  great.  On  the  7th  inst.,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  visited  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War.  The  latter  states  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  organization  and  efficiency  of 
the  army  had  not  been  seriously  impaired,  and  that 
offensive  operations  would  be  soon  resumed. 

A  cavalry  expedition  of  6,000  men  under  Gen.  Stone- 
man,  which  was  despatched  by  Gen.  Hooker  on  the  27th, 
made  a  raid  upon  the  railroads  communicating  with 
Richmond.  A  portion  of  them  went  within  two  miles  of  the 
city,  destroying  bridges,  railroad  trains,  &c.  They  met 
with  little  opposition,  and  returned  in  safety,  after  cut- 
ting the  rebel  communications  in  all  directions,  and 
destroying  a  great  amount  of  property.  The  negroes  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  through  which  the  expedition 
passed  were  found  to  be  friendly.  They  acted  as  guides, 
and  furnished  all  the  information  in  their  power  to  the 
commandiug  officers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Richmond  was  at  this  time  almost  defenceless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  troops  having  been  sent  to  take  part  in 
the  great  struggle  near  Fredericksburg,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  by  a  comparatively  small  force. 

Ou  the  8lh,  a  Hag  of  truce  was  sent  across  the  Rjiipa- 


led  or  wounded.  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi, 
also  captured  by  Gen.  Grant,  who  when  last  heard  from' 
was  proceeding  up  the  Big  Black  river  to  the  rear  o  ■ 
Vicksburg.  He  had  sent  1900  prisoners  to  MiUikem 
Bend.  A  portion  of  his  forces  were  within  twenty 
miles  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State.  An  expedi- 
tion from  the  Federal  army  had  destroyed  numerou: 
bridges,  and  torn  up  the  track  of  the  New  Orleans  ant 
Jackson  Railroad  in  various  places.  The  expedition 
consisting  of  a  body  of  1500  cavalry,  entered  Mississipp 
from  Tennessee,  and  passed  through  the  central  portion  o 
"--  State,  almost  to  the  Louisiana  line.     The  latest  re-' 


armies  I  ports  from  Grant's  forces  are  that  they  had  investet 
Jackson,  which  is  about  45  miles  east  of"  Vicksburg. 

Kew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  422. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  290. 

rAei/arAc/*,  ^c— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  nth  inst.  Kew  York. — The  money  market  wel 
supplied  at  5  a  6  per  cent,  on  call  loans.  Foreign  ex- 
change, 1C3.  American  gold,  48  a  49  premium;  U.  S 
6's,  1881,  107J.  Treasury  notes,  107.  Specie  in  tlit 
New  Y'ork  banks,  $38,102,633.  Balance  in  the  U.  S 
Sub-treasury,  §23,450,530.  Cotton,  middling  uplands 
63i  a  64.  Superfine  State  and  western  flour,  S5.G5  t 
S6.00;  Ohio  shipping  br.ands,  $6.70  a  §7.00;  Baltimori 
flour,  S6.95  a  §7.45  ;  red  western  wheat,  $1.64  a  $1.6.' 
rye,  $1.03;  oats,  82  cts.  Philadelphia.— Red  wheat 
Sl.68  a  $1.70  ;  white,  §1.80  a  §1.90  ;  rye,  §1.06  ;  oats 
80  cts.  a  82  cts.;  barley,  §1.60  a  $1.65;  yellow  corn 
92  cts.;  clover  seed,  §5.50  ;  timothy,  §1.50  a  §2.00 
Flax  seed,  §3.25  a  §3.50.  The  cattle  market  was  bettei 
supplied.  Prices  ranged  from  §9.50  to  S13,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  were  from  §11.00  to  §12.50.  Hogi 
sold  from  §7.00  to  §8.50,  according  to  quality. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAH   FBANKFOED,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PniLAnELmiA.. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — JosbcaH.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b» 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil«- 
delphia,-or  to  any  other  Jlember  of  the  Board. 
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J  l\ir  "Tlio  Frieua." 

.  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  pas- 
fage  of  "  An  Act  for  t/ie  gradual  abolition  of 
Slavery,"  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Coo^ludL'U  from  paj^o  292.) 

blie  part  of  the  Message  from  Council  relative 
kegro  Slavery,  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  contest  in 
I  Assembly,  not  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
{tained  therein,  but  because  the  Council  had 
i.ertakeu  to  frame  a  law  which  was  an  infringc- 
jit  of  a  rigiit  belonging  exclusively  to  the  As- 
Ibly.  To  prepare  an  answer  to  this  communi- 
jon,  and  to  consider  the  various  important 
liters  contained  therein,  the  house  appointed 
ond  month  6th,  the  day  after  its  reception, 
jert  Morris,  Joseph  Gardner,  and  Jonathan 
^e.  Robert  Morris  was,  it  appears,  willing  to 
e  the  aid  of  the  Council  in  preparing  the  pro- 
ed  bill,  or  at  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  been 
irous  that  no  cause  of  contention  should  arise 
ween  the  two  bodies,  but  the  other  two  mem- 
s  of  the  committee  were  determined  to  keep 
imcil  to  its  proper  constitutional  authority.  On 
ienth-day,  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  committee 
forted  a  reply  to  Council,  containing  the  foUow- 
I  passage  :  "  Strongly  impressed  with  the  jus- 
,  wisdom,  and  policy  of  abolishing  slavery  in 
\  State,  and  pleased  with  your  representations 
^that  subject,  we  shall  in  proper  time  deliberate 
(the  means  of  accomplishing  that  desirable  end  ; 
il  the  Constitution  having  vested  the  whole 
ij'ers  of  legislation  on  the  representatives  of  the 
iiple  in  General  Assembly,  we  can  by  no  means 
jsent  to  receive  any  bill  from  the  Executive 
ilincil,  which  is  proposed  to  be  enacted  into  a 
i|."  This  clause  was  objected  to  by  those  who 
'lied  to  act  harmoniously  with  the  Council,  and 
V  proposed  the  following  as  likely  to  be  less 
insive  :  "  Strongly  impressed  with  the  justice, 
'pom  and  policy  of  abolishing  slavery  in  this 
te,  and  pleased  with  your  representations  on 
:|  subject,  we  have,  after  a  full  consideration  of 
:j  nature  and  extent  of  the  exclusive  legislative 
ijhority  of  this  house,  appointed  a  committee  to 
lig  in  a  bill  for  that  valuable  purpose;  which 
Qimittee  will  no  doubt  receive  any  assistance 
i|ch  may  be  offered  them." 
pis  substitute  was  supported  by  most  of  those 
'I)  are  now  looked  back  upon  as  the  leading 
fits  of  that  time,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  22 
;a  to  2'J  nays.     The  whole  reply  was  then  dis- 


missed, the  Assembly  contenting  itself  with  the 
following  minute:  "On  motion.  Resolved,  That 
the  Constitution  Laving  vested  in  the  General  As- 
sembly the  whole  powers  of  legislation,  therefore 
all  bills  proposed  to  be  enacted  into  laws  ought  of 
right  to  originate  in  this  House." 

Whether  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  consulted  Council, 
or  the  bill  prepared  by  it,  we  cannot  tell,  but  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  it  introduced  to  the 
House  a  bill  under  the  title  of  "  An  Act  for  the 
Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery."  This  bill  which 
was  read  and  laid  over  "  for  consideration  and  a 
second  reading,"  appears  in  its  provisions  to  have 
been  substantially  the  same,  which  more  than  a 
year  afterwards  was  by  the  next  legislature  enacted 
into  a  law.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the  bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  debated  by  paragraphs, 
ordered  to  be  transcribed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
printed  for  public  consideration.  The  preamble  to 
this  bill  we  will  here  give,  as  a  different  one  was 
attached  to  the  bill  on  its  final  passage. 

"  Whereas  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery,  so 
highly  detrimental  to  morality,  industry,  and  the 
arts,  has  been,  in  the  instance  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  and  their  descendants  in  modern  ages,  re- 
vived among  christians,  and  America  is  made  the 
scene  of  this  new  invasion  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, after  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  abolished 
it  from  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ;  and  whereas, 
it  becomes  those  who  contend  for  their  own  free- 
dom, to  promote  the  liberty  of  others  as  far  as  the 
same  is  practicable  and  lawful ;  and  whereas  the 
most  remarkable  deliverance  from  thraldom,  which 
God,  the  great  disposer  of  all  events,  has  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  grant  to  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with 
the  other  free  United  States  of  North  America,  calls 
for  suitable  returns  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
all  salvation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  establish- 
ing the  independence  of  this  country,  has  enabled 
the  good  people  of  America  to  do  justice  to  those 
oppressed  people.     Wherefore,"  &c. 

This  bill  was  then  printed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State,  and  the'  matter  was  suffered  to  rest 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  but  on  the  9th  of  the 
following  Ninth  month,  the  earnest,  indefatigable 
councilmeu  again  roused  up  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  it  by  inserting  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  their  messages  :  "  Our  anxiety  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  enlarge 
the  circle  of  humanity,  induce  us  to  remind  you  of 
the  bill  for  emancipating  the  children  born  of 
negro  and  mulatto  parents.  We  wish  to  see  yo 
give  the  complete  sanction  of  law  to  this  noble 
and  generous  purpose,  and  adorn  the  annals  of 
Pennsylvania  with  this  bright  display  of  justice 
and  public  virtue." 

The  Assembly  at  its  last  sitting  recommended 
that  the  next  Assembly  should  take  up  this  bill  at 
its  first  session.  The  new  Assembly  met  on  thi 
25th  of  Tenth  month,  (October,)  but  did  not  form 
a  quorum  until  the  afternoon  of  Eleventh  month 
2d.  The  next  morning,  Eleventh  month  3d,  the 
first  business  after  introducing  their  clerk  was  thus 
minuted  :  "  On  motion,  made  and  seconded,  That 
a  bill  bo  brought  in  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 


slavery ;  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  McClean,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  were  appointed  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose." George  Bryan  of  Philadelphia  city,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  had  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council  during  the  period  when  that 
body  had  been  most  earnest  in  pressing  this 
bject  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  Joseph 
McClean,  the  second  member,  was  a  representative 
of  Philadelphia  County,  and  David  Thomas  the 
third,  was  of  an  old  'Friend's  family  of  Cheater 
County. 

On  the  8th  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  a  second 
reading.  On  the  17th,  the  bill  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  after  debate  postponed  for  further 
consideration.  On  the  19th  it  was  again  read, 
debated  by  paragraphs,  ordered  to  be  transcribed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  published  for  considera- 
tion. 

Much  opposition  was  now  made  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  many  petitions,  some  of  them  very  abusive 
ones,  werepresented  to  the  Assembly.  The  majority 
of  that  body,  however,  were  too  sincerely  attached 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  to  permit 
the  threats  and  abuse  of  ignorant  and  fanatic  men 
to  prevent  their  completing  the  righteous  work  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  On  the  1st  day  of 
the  Third  month,  1780,  "  The  Bill  intituled  '  an  act 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,'  was  brought 
in,  engrossed,  and  being  compared  at  the  table, 
was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  the  Speaker  directed 
to  sign  the  same."  The  yeas  and  nays  being 
called  for,  there  were  34  yeas  to  21  nays.  The 
members  voting  against  the  bill  all  professed  to  see 
the  humanity  and  justice  of  manumitting  slaves, 
but  not  just  at  that  time,  and  they  tried  various 
motions  to  have  the  matter  postponed. 

For  the  preamble  to  the  bill  as  now  passed, 
which  to  me  appears  an  extraordinary  production, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  George  Bryan.*  That  preamble  here 
introduced,  will  close  this  brief  account. 

"  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that 
condition  to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us  ;  when  we  look 
back  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed,  and  how  miraculously  our  wants  in" 
many  instances  have  been  supplied,  and  our  deliv- 
erances wrought,  when  even  hope  and  human  for- 
titude have  become  unequal  to  the  conflict ;  wo 
are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful  sense- 
of  the  manifold  blessings  which  we  have  undeserv- 
edly received  from  the  hand  of  that  Being,  from 
whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  we  conceive  that  it  is  our 
duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to 
extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  others  which 
hath  been  extended  to  us ;  and  a  release  from  that 


*  An  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  George  Bryan, 
claims  this  honour  for  him.  Horace  Binney,  in  his  sketch 
of- the  great  lawyer,  William  Lewis,  tells  us  that  in  the 
beginamg  of  this  century,  Lewis  was  spoken  of  as  draw- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  adds  that  he  docs  not 
know  whether  he  was  said  to  have  written  the  preamble 
or  not. 
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state  of  tbraldom  to  which  we  ourselves  were  ty-  a  gratuitous  assault  upon  first  principles,  and  un- 
ranijieally  doomed,  and  from  which  we  have  dow  settling  all  the  foundations  of  accumulated  espe-i 
every  prospect  of  being  delivered.     It  is  not  for  us  jiionce.  j 

to  inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  the  in-  However  artfully  the  enemy  may  apply  himself; 
habitants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  were  | to  bewilder  and  mislead,  and  how  much  soever  he 
distinguished  by  a  diflfereuce  of  feature  or  com- 1 may  tempt  from  the  straight  and  narrow,  and  only 
plesion.  It  is  suflieient  to  know  that  all  are  the  safe  way,  the  requisitions  of  the  religion  of  ChrUt 
work  of  an  Almighty  hand.  We  find,  in  the  dis-  Jesus, — the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, — are  im- 
tribution  of  the  human  species,  that  the  most  fer-  mutable  ;  and  remain  no  le>s  in  force,  despite  all 
tile,  as  well  as  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  earth,  high-ways  and  by-ways,  and  crooked  paths,  which 
are  inhabited  by  men  of  complexions  different  from  lour  unwary   feet   may,  through  unlawfulness,  get 


ours,  and  from  each  other  ;  from  whence  we  may 
reasonably  as  well  as  religiously  infer,  that  He  who 
placed  them  in  their  various  situations,  hath  ex- 
tended equally  his  care  and  protection  to  all,  and 
that  it  becometh  not  us  to  counteract  his  mercies. 
We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing  granted  to  us, 
that  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  add  one  more  step 
to  universal  civilization  by  removing,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
undeserved  bondage,  and  from  which,  by  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  no 
effectual,  legal,  relief  could  be  obtained. 

"  Weaned,  by  a  long  course  of  experience  from 
those  narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  had  im- 
bibed, we  find  our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindness 
and  benevolence  towards  men  of  difierent  condi- 
tions and  nations;  and  we  conceive  ourselves  at 
this  particular  period  extraordinarily  called  upon, 
by  the  blessings  we  have  received,  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  a  substan- 
tial proof  of  our  gratitude. 

"  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who 
have  heretofore  been  denominated  negro  and  mu- 
latto slaves,  has  been  attended  with  circumstances 
which  not  only  deprived  them  of  the  common  bless- 
ings that  they  were  by  nature  entitled  to,  but  has 
cast  them  into  the  deepest  afflictions  by  an  un- 
natural separation  and  sale  of  husband  and  wife 
from  each  other,  and  from  their  children  :  an  in- 
jury, the  greatness  of  which  can  only  be  conceived 
by  supposing  that  we  were  in  the  same  unhappy 
case.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  persons  so  unhappily 
circumstanced,  and  who,  having  no  prospect  before 
them  whereon  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and  their 
hopes,  have  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render 
their  service  to  society,  which  they  otherwise 
might ;  and  also  in  grateful  commemoration  of  our 
own  happy  deliverance  trom  that  state  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  which  we  were  doomed  by 
the  tyrauny  of  Britain, — Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Obedience  in  little  Things. 
The  very  prevailing  disposition  in  this  day,  to 
commute  our  long  established  testimony  to  "plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,''  so  har- 
monizes with  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  our 
young  people  should  be  tempted  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions like  these  : — That  the  principles  in  which 
they  have  been  educated  arc  old-fashioned  and 
illiberal  :  that  the  testimonies  of  prophets  and 
apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  even  the  precepts 
as  well  as  example  of  that  divine  Counsellor  and 
Lawgiver  himself,  with  the  restraints  which  they 
impose,  are  too  strict  and  too  severe  in  their  requi- 
sitions for  these  refined  and  enlightened  days : 
that  the  broader  path  in  which  the  multitude  are 
walking  cannot  be  so  wrong,  or  else  they  would 
not  seem  so  blithe,  and  gay,  and  easy,  and  at  rest 
therein.  Thus  our  wary  enemy  besets  and  tempts 
us  on  the  side  most  vulnerable,  and  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  leads  us,  step  by  step,  into 
conformity  with  a  world  whose  friend^hip  is  enmity 
with  God.  And  under  the  lying  form  of  liberality  (to 


turned  into.  Oh  !  that  when  tempted  to  deviate 
the  discipline,  the  testimonies,  and  the  foot- 
steps of  our  forefathers  in  the  truth,  into  a  smoother, 
less  mortifying,  and  more  self-pleasing  way, 
we  would  but  bring  close  home  the  stirring  inter- 
rogation of  our  blessed  Lord  to  Peter,  "What  is 
that  to  tlice  1     Follow  tlioii  me." 

The  patriarch  Job,  in  alluding  to  the  wicked, 
says,  "  They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the 
light ;  they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide 
in  the  paths  thereof."  And  the  prophet  Samuel, 
in  the  case  of  Saul,  declares,  "  Ilebellion  is  as  the 
sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  be  hath  also  n.jected  thee."  Now  it  is 
s  possible  to  be  rebellious  and  stubborn  in 
little  tilings  (or  in  those  commonly  accounted  such) 
as  in  those  that  are  greater  ; — in  the  faithful  offer- 
ng  of  the  "  tithe  of  mint,  and  annise,  and  cum- 
min," as  in  "  the  weightier  matters."  Nay,  is  there 
not  even  more  danger  of  rejecting  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  overlooking  ilieie,  from  their  comparative 
insignificance  and  littleness,  notwithstanding  the 
Redeemer's  precept :  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  :  and  he 
that  is  unjubt  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.' 
How  needful,  then,  that  we  should  bring  all  the 
titlus  into  the  Lord's  storehouse,  and  thus  prove 
him  therewith,  and  see  if  he  will  not  open  the  win 
dows  of  heaven  and  pour  us  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  whatever  way  or  de^ 
gree  we  rebel  against  the  will,  or  limit  the  cpcra 
tions  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  our  minds,  whe- 
ther in  the  smaller  or  larger  sacrifice  required,  it 
may  be  as  a  test  of  our  obedience,  just  so  far  we 
rebel  against  that  "  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  comcth  into  the  world,"  and  thus 
how  ourselves  unwilling  to  walk  in  the  ways,  or  to 
abide  in  the  paths  thereof.  And  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  incurring  the  judgment  of  "  rebellion,' 
which  so  signally  and  fatally  rested  upon  the  un 
happy  and  rejected  King  of  Israel  already  alluded 
to,  and  is  recorded  for  our  learning  and  admoui 
tion.  ■ 

It  is  obedietice  our  heavenly  Father  calls  for 
and  this  in  proportiiDn  to  the  knowledge  commu 
nicated,  lest  we  fall  into  condemnation.  Accord 
ing  to  the  exhortation  of  the  apottle  :  "  To  bin 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  hiu 
it  is  sin.''  That  our  heavenly  Parent  often  tests 
our  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  requiring  faithful- 
ness in  litile  things,  is  shown  by  his  own  recorded 
blessing,  Matt.  xxv.  21,  23 — "Well  done,  good 
and  faithtul  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  thou  into  «/ie_;'oy  of  thy  Lord."  And 
again,  Luxe  six.  17. — "  Well,  thou  good  servant : 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  liule, 
have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities." 

The  recorded  early  experience  of  a  faithful  hand- 
maiden of  the  Most  High,  is  often  retr.embercd. 
and  has  again  just  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this,  as 
followeth  :  "  I  longed  to  find  an  easier  way  to  the 
kingdom  than  by  the  cross,  and  by  appearing  and 


use  the  words  of  a  learned  author)  is  sadly  making  feeling  so  much  as  a  fool  before  men.     Oh  ! 


It  IS 


indeed  a  strait  gate  and  a  narrow  path,  to  th 
part  in  us  thai  is  unmortified,  and  will  not  be; 
the  cross;  but  the  resigned  mind  finds  a  precioi 
liberty  in  the  Truth,  and  that  there  is  no  joy  lil 
the  joy  of  God's  salvation."  May  our  dear  youi 
Friends,  wherever  situated,  have  their  minds  r 
d  upon  the  precious  recompense  of  the  rewar 
so  stayed  upon  Christ  Jesus,  ouf  Holy  Capta 
and  High  Priest,  who  Jo/'  tlie  joy  that  was  set  b 
Jore  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  sham 
as  to  be  induced  to  give  up  their  own  wills,  1 
the  sacrifice  called  for  smaller  or  greater,  and  : 
humility  and  godly  sincerity  take  His,  if  strict,  y 
mild  yoke  upon  them,  and  thus  witness  the  niorl 
fioation  of  self  with  every  selfish  desire,  in  an  hoi 
est  maintenance  of  the  cross;  that  they  too  , 
"  the  resigned  mind,"  may  find  the  precious  liberi 
the  Truth  alone  gives,  and  that  there  is  no  joy  hi 
the  joy  of  God's  salvation,  is  the  fervent  breathii 
desire  of  one  deeply  interested  in  their  present  ar 
eternal  welfare. 

From  "  Tlie  Economist" 

lessons  for  landowners — Steam  Cnlture, 
The  degrees  in  which  tracts  of  land,  general 
considered  bad,  may  be  improved  by  large  outla; 
in  permanent  improvement,  are  amongst  the  mo 
important  problems  presented  to  the  landed  inte 
est  in  the  present  day.  Commonly  such  improv 
ments  are  not  of  a  very  adventurous  characte 
The  landowner  who  puts  his  farm-houses  ar 
buildings  in  lair  order,  who  rebuilds  cottages,  an 
drains  the  land  where  draining  is  necessary,  iscoi 
sidered  amongst  landowners,  and  generally  coi 
siders  himself,  a  rather  go-ahead  proprietor.  N 
do  we  undervalue  such  improvements  ;  for  sui 
even  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  B 
we  here  and  there  meet  with  indications, — esp 
cially  in  connection  with  the  application  of  stea 
machinery  to  cultivation, — of  improvements  of 
far  more  important  character  looming  in  the  n 
very  distant  future.  Something  akin  to  the  me 
cantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises  of  mode 
times  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  initiated 
the  improvement  of  land.  In  the  treatment 
the  royal  estate  of  Osborne,  under  the  directii 
of  the  late  Prince  Con.-ort,  to  which  we  recent 
referred,  there  was  shown  a  thoroughness  in  t 
work  of  improvement  such  as  we  fully  believe  w 
become  more  general,  as  land  finds  its  way  in 
the  hands  of  men  accustomed  to  the  bold  adve 
tures  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industi 
Such  works,  where  now  undertaken  at  all,  are  f 
the  most  part  done  by  way  of  improving  the  ma 
sion,  park,  and  demesne  of  a  wealthy  proprielc 
but  the  time  will  come  when  analogous  works  w 
be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  improve  an  estate  1 
out  in  farms  to  tenants.  This  is  ihe  ultimate  at 
most  desirable  end  to  be  attained,  to  improve 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  an  estate  as  propert 
to  lay  out  money  with  a  view  to  an  increased  re 
tal.  Now  any  landowner,  who  largely  and  jui 
ciously  improves  or  creates  a  park  and  home  far 
for  his  own  occupation,  does  good  service  if  . 
demonstrates  the  great  results  to  be  derived  fro 
such  improvement,  although  they  may  not  alwa 
bhow  a  very  attractive  return  for  the  capital  iuve; 
ed,  but  must  at  present  be  regarded  rather  as  e 
periments.  By  and  by  the  experience  gained  W 
be  turned  to  directly  profitable  account. 

Now,  the  operations  of  Baron  Meyer  de  Roll 
child  at  Mentmore,  on  the  edge  of  the  Vale 
Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  seem  to  be  wort 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  them  by 
writer  in  the  ISLirk  L(ine  Express,  uutjiir  t 
head  of  "  Annals  of  Steam  Culture." 

On  entering  the  vale  by  the  London  and  Non 
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niitern  Railway  from  London,  a  bold  headland  is 
Siin,  whereon  is  the  mansion  of  liaron  Rothschild, 
llwas  commenced  in  1851,  on  plans  furnished  by 
S  J.  Paxton.  The  spot  first  attracted  its  present 
oloer's  attention  whilst  bunting.  Like  much  of 
tl'  land  lying  at  the  foot  of  chalk  hills,  the  estate 
v,-i  almost  a  swamp,  lying  in  common  fields,  the 
liil  (arable)  was  thrown  up  into  high-backed  fur- 
ri,s,  aud  "  though  capable  of  great  production, 
tl  fanners  grew  poor  upon  it  at  a  rent  of  10s.  to 
1 ;.  per  acre."  Water  flowed  from  the  green  sand 
iikrljing  the  chalk,  upon  the  thick  stratum  of 
2 lit  clay,  which,  until  drained,  forms  a  most  un- 
nnageable  soil.  Two  crops  aud  a  dead  fallow 
fcjjed  the  course  of  cropping  ander  this  regime  of 
nisture.  The  corn  grew  only  on  the  crown  of 
tl  furrows,  the  space  between  grew  little  besides 
ciss.  Most  agricultural  readers  have  prob.ibly 
S(je  acquaintance  with  such  a  district,  but  it  is 
ptuliarly  unattractive  in  its  aspect  on  entering  the 
Vie  of  Aylesbury.  The  wheat  seldom  produced 
are  than  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  Yet  this  land 
ii;apable  of  being  made  to  bear  magnificent  crops 
3:wheat. 

n  1854,  Baron  Rothschild,  having  built  his 
nnsiou  and  laid  out  his  grounds,  commenced  the 
inrovcment  of  his  farming  land.  In  two  years 
I.)  acres  of  arable,  being  Cheddington  farm,  were 
Joined  four  feet  deep,  at  the  cost  of  £6  per  acre, 
n  an  open  ditch  being  left.  The  result  of  this 
pmary  improvement  was,  that  in  1856,  225  acres 
oi.vhiLit  and  75  acres  of  oats  were  sold  by  auction 
r<  £2,8U0.  Four  and  five  horses  used  to  each 
p  ugh,  contrived  to  turn  a  furrow  nine  inches  deep. 
ie  Baron  at  once  saw  the  value  of  steam  for  mov- 
ii  such  land,  and  he  purchased  one  of  Smith's 
ctivators  from  Messrs.  Howard,  worked  by  an 
cht-ljorse  power  single-cylinder  engine.  With 
ti,5  implement  the  land  has  been  deeply  broken 
u  and  a  larger  engine  is  about  to  be  used.  The 
Cediliijgton  farm  is  now  worth  40s.  per  acre — a 
r'i  of  2~s.  per  acre  in  eight  or  ten  years.  The 
ct  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  may  eusily  be  esti- 
Ej.ted  by  those  who  have  worked  the  steam  plough. 
He  following  were  ths  crops  of  1861  : — "  Of  white 
tjCat  there  were  75  acres,  yielding  41  bushels, 
m  25  acres  yielding  36  bushels  an  acre  ;  of  oats 
Isre  were  70  acres,  yielding  64  bushels  an  acre; 
c  spring  beans  30  acres,  yielding  40  bushels  an 
ti'e;  of  mangolds  there  were  40  acres,  yielding 
i  tons  an  acre;  while  of  turnips  it  is  computed 
tit  ca.  h  of  the  50  acres  produced  20  tons.  Be 
}od  ilA-i  there  were  2  tons  per  acre  from  50  acres 
cclo\tr."  No  absolute  rotation  is  adhered  to 
'  spLiliency  alone  governs  the  cropping."  The 
Ld  is  now  very  clean,  the  high-backed  lands  arc 
t|-own  down,  aud  furrows  have  well  nigh  disap- 
,red.  Roads  intersect  each  other  at  right  an- 
3,  and  not  a  tree  or  hedgerow  exists,  aud  the 
(1  is  set  out  in  blocks  suitable  for  steam  culliva- 
n.  The  texture  of  the  soil  is  completely  changed 
"ince  the  harvest  of  1862,* the  following  work 
seen  done  : — 100  acres  have  been  prepared 
heat,  25  for  winter  tares,  125  for  turnips  and 
;olds,  and  of  this  quantity  100  acres  have 
twice  cultivated.  We  have  thus,  between 
ly  and  December,  350  acres  moved,  mostly  to  i 
at  depth,  in  75  days,  which  gives  nearly  4; 
day,  including  removals.  The  cost  pe 
y  has  been  greater  than  it  will  be,  because  thi 
1  windlass  requires  two  men.  The  labour,  cal- 
lating  the  eugine.man  at  3s.,  the  six  labou 
2s.  6d.,  the  boy  at  Is.,  and  the  horse  and  boy 
r  water  and  coal  cart  at  5s.,  will  amount  to  24s.; 
e  removals  at  6d.  an  acre,  the  coals  (half  a  ton) 
.  6d.,  and  oil  at  Is.  6d.,  will  raise  this  to  35s 
"d.    This  sum  is  further  increased  by  the  interest 


on  the  cost  price  of  the  engine  and    tackle  at  Is. 
5id.  a  day,   together  with  a  depreciation  equal  to 

per  cent,  on  the  same,  which  comes  to  2s.  42d., 
so  that  the  total  cost  of  cultivating  4^  acres  to  a 
depth  of  8  or  12  inches  must  be  laid  atitl  19s.22d., 
surely  a  cheap  bargain,  if  one  but  calls  to  mind 
he  diflSoulty  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  tillage 
of  such  land,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  produc- 
ng  the  like  results  by  the  employment  of  horses." 
There  has  also  been  a  park  of  800  acres  created, 
ind  laid  out  with  ornamental  plantations  ;  and  this 
land  has  been  drained  five  feet  deep. 

But  the  Baron  is  too  good  an  economist  to  waste 
this  tract  on  a  mere  deer  park.  "  He  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  farming  as  an  expensive  luxury, 
"nvestment  in  land,  according  to  his  notions,  must 
be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  investment  in  stocks.  Of 
the  800  acres  of  grass,  then,  from  which  the  coverts 
and  drives  must  be  subtracted,  about  150  acres 
are  annually  mown,  which,  with  50  acres  of  clover, 
give  the  produce  of  200  acres  for  fodder.  The 
tock  usually  kept  is  as  follows: — 35  dairy  cows, 
50  head  of  oxen  for  stall-feeding,  140  head  of 
shorthorn  heifer  stock,  40  head  of  young  dairy 
stock,  and  a  flock  of  500  breeding  ewes,  whose 
lambs  are  sold  ofi:'  fat.  A  great  proportion  of 
this  land  was  arable  when  purchased,  aud  much 
that  was  grass  has  been  broken  up  and  laid  down 
afresh.     1  was  pointed  to  100  acres  that  will  feed 

shorthorn  beast  to  the  acre,  100  acres  which  will 
graze  heifers  and  Kerry  cows  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
the  acre,  filled  in  with  sheep.  The  rest  is  fair 
pasture  for  store  stock  and  sheep ;  but,  owing  to  a 
liberal  use  of  cake  and  corn,  its  power  is  daily  in- 
creasing. There  is  every  year,  in  September,  a 
great  sale  of  stock.  Everything  that  is  ready  for 
the  butcher  is  then  cleared  off."  There  are  three 
large  yards  on  the  estate,  one  for  a  dairy  near  the 
mansion,  another  on  the  Cheddington  laud — a  tem- 
porary wooden  structure  built  of  the  material  from 
the  many  small  yards  pulled  down — which  cost  only 
£600.  Here  100  in-calf  heifers  are  wintered,  and 
50  old  beasts  fatted,  and  there  is  ample  accommo- 
dation for  this  quantify  of  stock,  besides  granaries, 
stables,  and  implemeut  and  cart  shedding.  The 
outlay,  as  compared  with  the  receipts,  has  been 
moderate,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  Mentmore  estate 
presents  such  a  useful  practical  lesson.  Near  this 
estate  is  the  hunting  establishment  and  a  stud  farm 
for  breeding  blood  horses.  The  eflect  of  all  the 
various  works  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of 
the  estate  has  been  to  raise  the  wages  from  Is.  4d. 
to  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  day.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
smallest  benefits  of  such  improvements. 

The  same  writer  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
improvement  of  a  property  in  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  by  Mr.  Prout,  a  gentleman  now  engaged  in 
business  in  London,  but  who  was  bred  a  farmer, 
and  spent  some  ten  years  in  farming  in  Canada. 
There  he  learnt  something  of  the  importance  of 
"  clearing."  The  farms  consist  of  450  acres,  now 
all  arable,  on  a  soil  of  sticky  plastic  clay.  He  has 
drained  it,  though  it  would  seem  imperfectly,  for 
the  depth  of  his  drains  are  laid  only  27  inches 
deep,  quite  insufficient  to  dry  the  land  completely. 
It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  his  preparations  for 
steam  culture  that  we  advert  to  this  property. 
"  The  idea  of  the  proprietor  is  to  put  the  farm  in 
the  best  possible  state  for  steam  cultivation.  With 
this  view  nearly  all,  save  the  boundary  hedges,  are 
being  thrown  down,  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  The 
land  is  to  be  divided  into  blocks,  separated  by 
grass  roads,  designed  to  carry  the  travelling  steam 
engine.  The  length  of  furrow  in  this  case  will  vary 
from  300  to  400  yards.  There  will  be  something 
like  five  of  these  roads,  with  one  hard  road  for  the 
main  traffic  between  the  two  homesteads.     These 


changes,  it  is  calculated,  will  throw  25  acres  into 
cultivation.  The  roads  are,  or  will  be  supplied 
with  wells,  or  reservoirs,  sunk  to  catch  the  water 
of  drainage,  or  natural  springs.  There  will  be 
about  five.  The  smaller  ones  are  15  feet  deep, 
hold  about  5000  gallons,  and  cost  £7.  One  sup- 
plied by  a  never-failing  spring,  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  farm,  fitted  with  a  pump,  and  capable  of 
holding  12,000  gallons,  cost  £40." 

Fowler's  steam  apparatus  is  here  used,  with  a 
14-horse  power  engine.  The  outlay  was  £1065, 
and  21  horses  formerly  used  by  the  occupiers  have 
been  reduced  to  eight.  By  means  of  this  imple- 
ment, he  expects  in  four  years  to  elfectually  reclaim 
and  bring  into  high  condition  all  his  land,  and  his 
faith  in  the  steam-plough  induced  him  to  buy  the 
land.  His  improvements,  however,  may  turn  out 
to  be  incomplete,  from  his  unfortunate  adoption  of 
shallow  drains. 

SeloilrJ  fur  "  Tho  i'rioud." 

The  llaD  iii  tlie  Iron  Cage. 

"  Now,"  said  Christian,  "  let  mc  go  hence." 
"Nay,  stay,"  said  the  Interpreter,  "until  I  have 
showed  thee  a  little  more,  and  after  that  thou  shalt 
go  on  thy  way."  So  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
again,  aud  led  him  into  a  very  dark  room,  where 
there  sat  a  man  in  an  iron  cage. 

Now  the  man,  to  look  on,  seemed  very  sad ;  he 
sat  with  his  eyes  looking  down  to  the  ground,  his 
hands  folded  together,  and  he  sighed  as  if  he 
would  break  his  heart.  Then  said  Christian, 
"  what  means  this  !"  At  which  the  Interpreter 
bid  him  talk  with  the  man. 

Then  said  Christian  to  the  man,  "  what  art 
thou?"  The  man  answered,  "I  am  what  I  was 
not  once." 

Christian. — "  What  wast  thou  once?" 

Man. — "  I  was  once  a  fair  and  flourishing  pro- 
fessor, both  in  mine  own  eyes,  and  also  in  the  eyes 
of  others.  I  was  once,  as  I  thought,  fair  for  the 
Celestial  City,  and  had  even  joy  at  the  thoughts 
that  I  should  get  thither." 

Christian. — "  But  how  camest  thou  into  this  con-  ' 
dition  ?" 

Man. — "  I  am  now  a  man  of  despair,  and  am 
shut  up  in  it,  as  in  this  iron  cage.  I  cannot  get 
out.     Oh,  now  I  cannot !" 

Christian. — "  Well,  but  what  art  thou  now?" 

Man. — "I  left  oft"  to  watch  and  be  sober;  I 
laid  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  lusts.  I  sin- 
ned against  the  light  of  the  Word,  aud  the  good- 
ness of  God  ;  I  have  grieved  the  Spirit  and  he  is 
gone  ;  I  tempted  the  devil,  and  he  is  come  to  me ; 
i  have  provoked  God  to  auger,  and  he  has  left 
me  ;  I  have  so  hardened  my  heart  that  I  cannot 
repent." 

Then  said  Christian,  "is  there  no  hope,  but  you 
must  be  kept  in  the  iron  cage  of  despair?" 

Man. — "No,  none  at  all." 

Christian. — "  Why,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  is 
very  pitiful." 

5lan. — "  I  have  crucified  Him  to  myself  afresh. 
I  have  despised  His  person.  I  have  despised  his 
righteousness.  I  have  counted  His  blood  an  un- 
holy thiug.  I  have  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace.  Therefore  I  have  shut  myself  out  of  all 
the  promises,  and  there  now  remains  to  me  nothing 
but  threatenings — dreadful  threatenings — fearful 
threatenings  of  certain  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation, which  shall  devour  me  as  an  a<lversary." 

Christian. — "  But  canst  thou  not  now  repent  and 
turn?" 

Man. — "  God  hath  denied  me  repentance.  His 
word  gives  me  no  encouragement  to  believe  ;  yea, 
Himself  hath  shut  me  up  in  this  iron  cage ;  nor 
can  all  the  men  in  the   world  let  me  out.     O 
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eternity,  eternity  !  how  shall  I  grapple  with  the 
misery  that  I  must  meet  with  in  eternity  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Christian,  "  this  is  fearful!  God 
help  mo  to  watch  and  be  sober,  and  to  pray  that  I 
may  shun  the  cause  of  this  man's  misery." — Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

One  of  Xatnre's  Wonders. 

VISIT  TO  WYANDOTTE   CAVE,  INDIANA. 

No  one  going  within  seventy-five  miles  of  this, 
as  yet  but  little  known,  mammoth  subterranean 
vault,  should  ever  fail  of  paying  it  a  visit.  Every 
lover  of  the  picturesque  freaks  of  old  Nature  is 
always  gratified,  and  amply  paid,  in  spending  days 
in  making  researches,  rusticating  in  and  around 
this  cavern.  It  is  named  after  the  old  Wyandotte 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  their  hunting  grounds,  in  what  is  now  Craw- 
ford county,  and  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as 
the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  it. 

The  country  around  is  very  much  broken  into 
hills,  ranging  from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  more  or  less  cavernous,  as  extensive  lime- 
stone regions,  thus  broken,  are  apt  to  be.  ijink- 
holes  and  caves  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
few  of  which  have  been  explored. 

The  Wyandotte  Cave  commences  in  a  high  hill 
on  the  extensive  grounds  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Rothrock, 
the  proprietor,  about  half  a  m'ile  from  the  east 
bank  of  Blue  river,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it, 
the  Wyandotte  river,  in  honor  of  the  aborigines 
who  were  settled  on  its  banks,  and  who  made  this 
once  wildly  picturesque  region  their  favourite  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  about  five  miles  north  of  Leaven- 
worth on  the  Ohio  river.  The  discovery  was  made 
about  fifty  years  since,  and  the  cave  explored  the 
distance  of  three  miles.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Roth- 
rock made  other  and  more  extensive  discoveries, 
branching  off  in  different  directions,  till  now  nearly 
twenty  miles  have  been  surveyed,  and  appropriate 
names  given  to  the  various  attractions  therein  af- 
forded. Our  only  query  about  the  whole  matter 
is,  why  the  cave  itself  has  not,  before  this,  been 
more  noticed  and  made  lucrative  to  the  proprietor, 
one  of  the  mott  worthy  old  pioneers  of  this  country 
extant.  His  sons,  too,  we  found  to  be  excellent 
guides — trained  to  the  business  from  boyhood.  At 
no  distant  day,  perhaps,  tbey  may  take  the  place 
of  the  now  hardy  old  gentleman  of  seventy  years. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  synopsis,  not 
a  description,  of  the  cave  and  what  we  saw.  To' 
be  appreciated,  one  needs  to  spend  days  in  seeing 
for  himself,  for  it  is  beyond  comprehension,  to  say 
naught  of  description. 

From  the  outer  door  a  descent  is  made  on 
throunh  the  arched  entrance  to  Faneuil  Hall,  a 
very  considerable  natural  dome,  to  the  Columbian 
Arch,  very  regular  and  beautiful  in  its  outline  ; 
thence  down  Washington  Avenue  to  Falling  Rock, 
or  to  the  entrance  to  the  New  Cave.  Before  enter- 
inn-  this,  the  visitor  usually  passes  the  entire 
length,  nearly  three  miles,  of  the  first  discovered, 
or  Old  Cave,  the  main  points  in  which  are,  first, 
the  Banditti  Hall,  then  Jacob's  Ladder,  Pigmy 
Dome,  Debris  Dome,  the  Continued  Arch,  Lucifer's 
Gorge,  Natural  Bridge,  the  Stoop,  the  Canopy,  and 
Temple  of  Honor,  till  the  secret  entrance  to  what 
is  called  Rothrock's  Straits  is  reached,  leading 
tolerably  straight  across  to  the  New  Cave,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  first  named.  In- 
stead, however,  of  taking  the  "straight  and  nar- 
row road,"  which  one  must  do  with  very  consider- 
able trouble,  the  route  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Cave 
is  resumed.  Odd  Fellow's  Hall  is  the  next  object 
of  attraction,  thence  down,  up,  and  over  to  the 
Cliffs,  the  Pit,  and  on  to  the  Dead  Fall,  and  a  like 


continuous  course  on  to  the  Screw  Hole,  through 
which  by  screwing  and  twisting,  you  come  to  tlie 
most  magnificent  sight  of  all,  where  are  huge  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites  that  meet,  forming  massive 
pillars.  The  great  hall  is  called  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  tesselated  ceiling  seemingly  held  in  po- 
sition by  a  gigantic  stalactic  formation,  seventy- 
two  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  thirty-five  feet 
high.  When  first  discovered,  it  was  white,  but 
now,  like  most  others,  it  is  of  a  light  brown  color. 
It  is  called  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  superior 
to  anything  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  Chair  of  State;  again,  on  the 
reverse,  is  Stillo  Mountain,  Stallassa  Monument, 
j  and  near  its  foot,  Pluto's  Ravine,  and  very  soon 
the  end  of  the  Old  Cave  is  reached. 

Retracing  our  steps,  anon  admiring  the  stalac- 
tic festoons,  formed  in  the  concave  arches,  hanging 
so  beautifully  overhead,  and  other  wonderful  for- 
mations on  the  sides  of  the  cave,  with  an  occa- 
sional slip  on  the  rocky  debris,  the  somewhat 
damp  and  devious  way  is  compassed,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  New  Cave  again  found,  which  is 
usually  kept  by  bats  and  owls,  and  hence  termed 
Bat's  Lodge  ;  here,  we  were  informed,  thousands 
of  these  little  winged  creatures  take  up  their  win- 
ter quarters.  A  dug-way  is  next  found  called 
Counterfeiter's  Trench,  from  the  fact  that  workmen 
employed  to  dig  down  the  avenue  to  enable  visi- 
tors to  walk  upright  under  the  low  ceiling,  proved 
to  be  rascally  counterfeiters.  Passing  this,  a  rug- 
ged mountain  is  climbed,  and  the  Coon's  Council 
Chamber  is  reached,  where  are  the  bones  and 
skins  of  starved  raccoons,  as  they  were  found 
there  on  discovering  the  cave — starved,  probably, 
from  having  lost  their  way  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness,  never  to  return  to  daylight  any  more. 
Turning  to  the  right  here,  into  a  branch-off  from 
the  main  cave,  several  avenues  are  found.  Pass- 
ing around  what  is  termed  the  Continent,  on  one 
side  is  the  Wyandotte's  Grand  Council  Room,  the 
Card  Table,  a  large  flat  rock,  on  which  is  placed 
a  great  number  of  cards,  smooth,  square,  card- 
shaped  and  round  flat  stones,  with  the  names  of 
visitors  and  parties  of  pleasure  inscribed  thereon, 
together  with  many  common  printed  cards,  left  at 
different  times,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The 
Hill  of  Science  is  next  climbed,  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  its  immense  rocky  debris,  on  and  on 
to  the  Aligator  Rock  and  the  Throne,  or  Cascade. 
This  is  a  beautiful  and  entirely  different  formation 
from  any  other  found  —  a  kind  of  scat  against  the 
wall,  above  which  depends  a  heavy  drapery  like 
curtains,  in  three  segments  of  circles,  the  central 
one  being  a  semicircle,  and  the  others  smaller 
parts — one  of  the  most  truly  wonderful  and  regu- 
lar formations  in  the  cave. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  points  still  on 
beyond  this ;  but  after  visiting  the  Mound,  the 
Palace  of  Beauty,  and  Fairy's  Grotto,  in  another 
small  branch,  exhibiting  gypsum  formations  on  a 
grand  scale,  we  took  a  turn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Continent,  where  are  the  Sepulchre,  Purgatory, 
Caliope's  Bower,  Palace  of  the  Genii,  Pillared 
Palace,  etc.  In  these  latter  were  gorgeously 
draped  sides  and  ceilings,  the  stalagmites  and  sta- 
lactites being  quite  frequent. 

CTo  be  coutluili'd.) 

*""*  "  For  Tho  Friend." 

We  have  received  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Freedman's  Relief  Association,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,''  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  there  in  the  last  month,  and  giving 
much  information  relative  to  its  proceedings  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Our  space  admits  of  the  fol-  j 
lowing  extracts  only,  which  we  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  statist! '. 
of  the  number  of  the  contrabands  who  have  a| 
rived  in  the  District  since  the  commencement  \ 
the  rebellion.  Their  reluctance  to  go  any  furth  i 
North  than  was  necessary  for  their  own  safety,  h  i 
induced  them  to  stop  here,  where  they  have  foutj 
both  protection  and  employment  from  the  Govern 
ment.  It  is  estimated  that  about  ten  thousand  a 
living  in  Washington  at  present.  Since  the  Supe  i 
intendent  of  Contrabands  entered  upon  his  dutiii 
on  the  16th  of  June  last,  4,860  have  passed  und 
his  charge.  Of  these,  over  3,000  have  been  pr! 
vided  with  situations  by  him  in  the  Governme 
service  and  elsewhere;  about  700  have  died,  ai 
about  1,000  remain  at  present  at  the  contrabat 
camp,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  ft 
employed  as  as.sistants  in  the  management  of  tl 
place,  are  in  some  way  incapacitated  for  acti 
service ;  they  comprise  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  ^i 
abled,  mothers  with  small  children,  to  whom  th. 
are  obliged  to  devote  their  attention,  and  litt 
ones  with  no  natural  protectors. 

"  At  Alexandria  there  are  about  3,000  at  preser 
their  condition  being  similar  to  that  of  those  in  tb 
city.  About  800  have  died  since  they  first  beg; 
to  assemble  there.  A  new  free  school  has  recent! 
been  established,  and  is  taught  by  two  couvale 
cent  soldiers,  who  have  volunteered  their  servici 
in  this  humane  work.  It  contains  a  hundred  pupil 
who  are  making  most  satisfactory  progress. 

"  The  sickness  and  mortality  of  these  peopl 
both  here  and  at  Alexandria,  have  been  greatl 
aggravated  during  the  past  winter  by  the  insufl 
cient  accommodations  afforded  them,  and  the 
crowding  together  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  room 
and  by  the  ravages  of  small  pox  and  other  diseas( 
among  them,  incident  to  these  unfavourable  circua 
stances. 

"  Tho  work  of  this  Society  has  been  mainl 
thus  far  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  immcdial 
bodily  needs  of  the  fugitives  arriving  here,  and  t 
improve  the  physical  and  sanitaty  condition  i 
those  who  remain  here  permanently.  Many  ( 
them  come  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  withot 
money  or  other  means  of  comfort,  half  clothe( 
and  worn  out  from  long  travel  and  exposure.  Tt 
well  and  able-bodied  readily  find  employment,  an 
can  thus  earn  their  own  support ;  but  the  numbe 
of  those  needing  assistance  is  always  large.  Tb 
Government  lends  a  helping  hand,  and  furnishe 
to  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves  food,  lode 
ing  and  medical  attendance  to  a  certain  extent 
but  there  are  endless  needs  which  it  does  not  al 
tempt,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  supply,  and  t 
meet  these  private  charity  is  appealed  to.  As 
means  of  communication  between  the  donors  an 
the  recipients  of  this  charity,  this  Association  ha: 
mostly  through  its  individual  members,  solicite 
contributions,  and  dispensed  them  to  those  wh 
were  thought  to  be  the  most  deserving  and  moi 
in  need  of  them. 

"  This  urgent  cHlim  for  material  aid  and  coin 
fort  on  the  part  of  these  much  abused  and  Ion 
suffering  people,  of  course  required  our  first  attei 
tion.  We  have  therefore  done  much  less  in  th 
matter  of  education  than  we  hoped  to  accotuplis 
in  the  beginning.  Two  evening  schools  for  colore 
children  were  established,  however,  in  May  las 
and  have  been  maintained  during  a  considerabl 
portion  of  the  year  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  of  ou 
number,  with  some  little  aid  from  the  treasury 
Over  five  hundred  children,  ^ome  of  them  of  th 
larger  growth,  have  received  in  this  way  the  rudi 
ments  of  education.  Instruction  has  been  give 
in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography  am 
arithmetic,  and  the  pupils  have  evinced  an  eager 
ness  to  learn  and  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  know 
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Ige  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  white  chil- 
;d  in  siiuilai-  circuiustauees.  One  of  these  is 
w  conducted  as  a  day  school  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
worthy  colored  woman,  who  has  shown  much 
pacity  for  the  instruction  and  good  management 
her  pupils,  and  a  commendable  spirit  of  self- 
;rifice  for  their  welfare. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  a  word 
praise  for  the  free  coloured  citizens  of  this  Dis- 
ct,  and  throughout  the  country  generally,  for 
3  interest  and  zeal  which  they  have  manifested 
behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  contri- 
ting  largely  to  their  comfort  from  their,  own 
nder  stores." 

"  Although  during  the  past  year  we  have  accom- 
shed  far  less  in  many  directions  than  we  antici- 
ted,  yet  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
;ans  which  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
ist  that  our  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

10  have  so  generously  reposed  confidence  in  us 
d  our  plans,  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  good 
irk  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  extend  the 
Id  of  our  labours. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  those 
erested  in  the  welfare  of  the  contrabands  seem 
be  fully  appreciated  by  them.  The  design  is, 
course,  to  render  them  self-supporting  as  far 
d  as  fast  as  possible,  and  there  are  but  very  few 
o  do  not  manifest  a  disposition  to  help  them- 
ves,  rather  than  to  be  dependent  on  the  charity 
others.  In  their  present  state  of  transition, 
wever,  from  slavery,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and 
privations,  to  a  condition  of  freedom,  with  all 
privileges  and  blessings,  they  need  aid  and  en- 
iragement  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  our  duty,  as 

11  as  our  privilege,  to  help  them  up  towards  a 
;her  plane  of  civilization,  and  to  care  for  those 

them  who  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
"Donations  of  money  or  clothing  are  solicited, 
d  will  be  gratefully  received.  The  former  may 
addressed  to  George  E.  Baker,  Treasurer  of  the 
ciety,  and  the  latter  to  G.  F.  Needham,  Sanitary 
mmission  Warehouse." 


For  "  The  riisnd." 

Cologne. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  292.) 

*  *  *  Having  seen  all  we  wished  in  Aix- 
chapelle,  we  departed  from  there  this  morning 

Cologne  ;  crossing  a  large  viaduct  just  after  we 
t,  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  city,  and  directly 
er  the  castle  of  Frankenburg  came  in  view, 
lich  is  said  to  be  the  place  in  which  Charle- 
gne's  favorite  wife  died.     The  little  villages  on 

route  are  homely  and  uninviting,  and  we  were 
quently  passing  homely  old  castles,  far  from 
turesque  in  their  appearance,  looking  much  more 
<3  huge  old  stone  barns  than  castles;  formerly 
1  strongholds  of  the  petty  German  barons,  who 
pd  themselves  and  their  retainers  to  whoever 
bid  pay  them  best  for  fighting,  and  who  were 
re  banditti.  One  exception  to  the  general  barn- 
e  style  of  architecture  of  these  strongholds,  called 
'rthberg,  was  flanked  by  four  towers  ;  we  stop- 
I  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  village  named  Merode, 
3  had  a  good  view  of  another  with  towers  at 
th  angle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
i'on — said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  high 
Jailies  in  Belgium — who,  with  his  black  guards, 
Same  so  notorious  for  their  thieving  and  brigand- 
p,  as  to  become  dreaded  wherever  they  were 
bwn,  under  the  name  of  Meroders.  It  is  said 
ibe  from  this  that  our  English  word  "  marauder" 
derived.  We  passed  from  the  valley  drained 
I  the  Meuse,  to  that  whose  waters  descend  into 
1  Rhine,  by  a  deep  out  three  miles  long,  and 
ta  after  through  a  tunnel  about  a  thousand  feet 
llength;   on  emerging  from  which  we  were  in 


the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Cologne,  whose  spires  were  seen  across  the 
low  ground  rising  above  the  house-tops,  and  we 
isoon  after  entered  the  railroad  station  there,  close 
by  the  far  and  long  famed  cathedral,  which  we  saw 
towering  high  above  all  surrounding  buildings  as  we 
passed  into  the  street. 

From  Aix  to  Cologne  the  country  continues  to 
bo  level  and  very  tame,  though  it  appears  to  be 
productive.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  science 
of  agriculture  was  not  much  understood  or  applied, 
and  the  implements  arc  very  clumsy  and  inadequate 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  We  observed  in  one 
place  a  man  ploughing  with  a  cow  hitched  to  his 
plough,  which  latter  was  small,  with  throe  wheels 
attached  to  it,  and  the  handles  so  placed  that  the 
person  guiding  it  had  to  stoop  very  greatly  in  order 
to  have  any  control  over  it.  Throughout  Belgium 
and  Germany,  in  cutting  grain,  the  man  takes  a 
hook  in  one  hand,  and  an  instrument  formed  by  a 
short  blade  attached  at  right  angles  to  a  handle 
about  four  feet  long,  in  the  other ;  with  the  first  he 
collects  a  bunch  of  grain  together,  and  with  the 
other  he  cuts  it  off;  then  turns  it  out  of  the  hook — 
and  so  goes  on.  There  appears  to  be  more  women 
than  men  in  the  fields,  and  they  are  often  seen 
engaged  in  the  more  laborious  parts  of  farming. 
Un  the  whole,  we  should  suppose  the  population 
j  engaged  in  farming,  was  neither  very  intelligent 
nor  very  refined.     *     *     * 

After  arriving  at  our  hotel,  and  the  necessary 
business  of  preparing  for,  and  obtaining  our  dinner 
was  accomplished,  we  walked  out  to  see  the  cathe 
dral.  On  our  way  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
streets  which  opened  upon  the  plaza  of  the  Hath' 
haus.  It  has  a  curious  gothic  tower,  and  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  whole  structure  is  very  ancient; 
but  it  shows  that  different  parts  have  been  built  at 
different  periods.  We  found  that  one  portion  of  it 
was  used  for  municipal  purposes  ;  the  entrance  into 
which  part  is  through  a  most  antiquated  looking 
marble  portal,  with  pillars  above  and  below,  on 
each  slory,  with  various  Latin  inscriptions  upon  it 
some  of  which  are  in  reference  to  the  original  set' 
tlement  of  the  Romans  at  this  place  ;  the  great 
tower  looks  dilapidated  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
standing  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  other  parts  about  three  hundred  years.  W 
soon  found  our  way  through  the  narrow  winding 
streets  to  the  cathedral.  To  attempt  to  describe 
it  would  be  useless,  as  it  is  not  probable  I  could 
convey  any  more  correct  impression  of  it,  than  you 
have  already  received  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  a  more  magnificent  object  of  the  kind  than,  by 
any  description  I  could  have  formed  any  concep- 
tion of.  Yet  to  my  taste  it  is  less  beautiful  and 
chaste,  less  impressive  in  its  general  appearance  and 
proportions  as  a  whole,  than  Salisbury  cathedral,  in 
England.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  towers 
not  being  finished,  and  its  very  inferior  situation  ; 
but  it  has  too  much  ornament  about  it,  exquisite 
as  it  is ;  one  feels  oppressed  on  beholding  such 
grandeur.  Yet  how  totally  different  is  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  these  exhibitions  of  man's  power 
and  science  from  that  which  sometimes  alt 
overwhelms  us  in  beholding  the  grandeur  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  This  building,  which,  from 
its  immense  size  and  elaborate  ornamentation,  is 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  world,  certainly  presents  a  most 
imposing  spectacle  of  human  art  and  persevering 
labor,  while  it  saddens  one  with  reflections  upon 
the  waste  of  life,  in  thus  building  up  a  monument 
of  pride  and  superstition,  under  the  supposition 
that  He  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  would  be  pleased  or  appeased  by  the  erec 
tion  of  such  a  place  for  worshipping  Him.     


was  not  willing  to  go. within  it.  I  entered;  but 
soon  observed  a  man  coming  towards  persona  be- 
fore me,  holding  a  plate  with  coin  upon  it.  I  sus- 
pected the  object,  and  not  choo.sing  to  contribute 
to  its  erection,  which  is  still  going  on,  nor  to  re- 
fuse, I  immediately  retreated,  not  having  had  much 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  vastness  and  splendor 
of  the  interior.  As  it  was  founded  about  the  year 
1270,  it  has  been  in  process  of  building  nearly  six 
hundred  years,  during  which  time  it  has  under- 
gone various  vicissitudes,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  become  a  ruin;  and  thus,  while  some  of 
the  finer  parts  have  gone  into  decay,  and  look  an- 
tique and  sombre,  those  parts  that  are  now  being 
built  and  repaired,  have  all  the  freshness  and  ele- 
gance of  youth.  Its  repairs  and  completion  aro 
being  carried  out  according  to  the  original  plan,  by 
a  modern  architect,  under  the  authority  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  all  of  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  finally  be  accomplished  in  about  six 
years,  excepting  the  two  towers,  which  it  is  thought 
will  not  be  finished  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
There  is  a  large  stonecutter's  yard  attached  to  it, 
containing  work-shops,  wherein  some  four  hundred 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  the  tedious  work 
of  carVing  the  elegant  ornamentation  of  different 
kinds,  replacing  dilapidated  statues,  &c.  These 
modern  repairs  and  the  finishintr  of  the  towers,  we 
were  told,  would  cost  five  millions  of  dollars.  And 
when  one  sees  its  vast  assemblage  of  finely  finished 
statues,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  exterior  ;  of 
elegantly  ornamented  flying  buttresses  and  forest 
of  pinnacles — of  which  last  there  will  be  five  thou- 
sand when  finished,  all  really  countless  to  a  be- 
holder even  now,  unless  he  were  to  go  carefully 
over  it  with  a  note-book,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
profuse  minuter  adorning  everywhere — the  time  it 
,<vill  require  to  finish  it,  and  the  cost,  cannot  ex- 
cite surprise.*  Within  the  arch  of  one  of  the  en- 
trances we  counted  more  than  a  hundred  statues, 
large  and  sm«ll,  some  standing  singly,  others  in 
groups  with  different  objects,  forming  Scripture 
scenes — this  door  being  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  side 
illustrating  scenes  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
is  one  part  of  the  adorning  of  this  truly  wonderful 
pile,  which  is  far  from  being  an  ornament,  but  is 
rather,  an  extremely  ugly  and  grotesque  disfigure- 
ment :  that  of  numerous  hideous-looking  objects, 
half  figures  of  beasts,  imps,  dragons,  grifiins,  human 
forms,  with  almost  every  imaginable  frightfully  dis- 
torted features  and  expression,  projecting  out  at 
right  angles  from  the  building,  at  the  base  of  but- 
tresses, and,  indeed,  from  almost  every  salient  point 
at  a  certain  height  from  its  ba.se.  That  these 
"gargoyles,"  as  I  suppose  they  are  called,  should 
ever  have  been  iutrociueed  into  Gothic  architecture, 
is  surprising;  so  entirely  is  the  right- angular  pro- 
jection merely — not  to  name  the  disgusting  ugli- 
ness of  these  figures — at  variance  with  the  grace 
and  symmetry  of  all  the  other  details.  The  length 
of  the  cathedral  is  five  hundred  and  eleven  feet, 
the  breadth  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  west  gable  is  tvfo  hundred  and  thirty. 
In  the  centre,  where  the  transept  crosses  the  nave, 
an  iron  spire,  richly  ornamented  and  gilt,  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  the 
two  towers  at  the  east  end,  are  to  be  five  hundred 
feet  high.  One  of  these  was  carried  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years' ago;  and  the  large  iron  crane,  by  which 
the  stones  were  hoisted  to  their  position  is  still 
standing  in  the  place  it  then  occupied  on  the  top, 
having  never  been  removed  but  once — about  three 
hundred  years  ago — when  the  citizens  took  it 
down,  but  speedily  replaced  it  in  consequence  of 
their   superstitious  fears,  interpreting    a  thunder 
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storm,  which  occurred  soon  after,  as  a  token  of  Di- 
vine displeasure  at  their  act,  in  thus  presuming  to 
despair  of  being  enabled  to  complete  the  building 
of  it.  And  thus  it  has  remained  most  awkwardly 
disfiguring  it  for  centuries,  though  probably  never 
used ;  as  I  suppose  it  has  required  all  the  funds ' 
that  could  be  raised  heretofore,  simply  to  keep  the 
gorgeous  and  mighty  structure  from  falling  into  decay. 
Soon  after  we  first  came  up  to  the  cathedral,  a  j 
very  gentlemanly  looking  and  polite  man  stepped  ' 
up,  and  began  to  point  out  to  us  the  beauties  ot  the 
architecture  as  seen  from  different  points,  giviug  us 
the  history  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  as 
to  the  time  of  their  being  begun  and  finished,  Ac. 
At  first  we  thought  he  was  some  gentleman,  who 
observing  we  appeared  to  be  strangers,  and  being 
able  himself  to  speak  a  little  English,  had  merely 
out  of  politeness  volunteered  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation: but  we  rather  wondered  at  his  great 
kindness,  when  he  continued  with  us  iu  our  walk 
round  the  whole  building,  and  through  the  yard 
where  the  stone  cutters  were  at  work,  finally  con- 
ducting us  into  an  establishment  near, — which  we 
found  was  that  of  Farina,  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  cologne  water, — to  show  us  a  model  of  the 
Cathedral;  and  were  several  times  about  to'thank 
him,  and  desire  him  not  to  trouble  himself  fur- 
ther,— for  we  should  really  have  preferred  being 
without  him, — but  when,  after  informing  us  that  no 
compensation  was  required  for  seeing  the  model,  i 
but  that  it  would  be  expected  we  should  purchase 
some  cologne  water,  he  forthwith  selected  a  large 
expensive  flask — though  we  took  the  liberty  of 
making  our  own  selection, — we  began  to  suspect 
ho  was  what  is  called  an  "  intrusive  guide."  And 
true  enough,  when  he  came  out,  he  complacently 
remarked,  that  "  if  we  would  now  pay  him,  he 
would  leave  us;"  on  asking  him  how  much  was 
to  pay  he  replied  "  whatever  we  pleased."  On 
which ,  informing  him  we  were  not  very  fa- 
miliar with  their  money,  handed  out  a  handful  of 
coin,  from  which  he  paid  himself  generously,  and 
bowed  himself  ofl';  and  certainly  we  should  have 
thought  it  an  insult  to  offer  him  money  had  he  not 
asked  for  it,  so  entirely  did  he  appear  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  more  especially  as  no  guide  was  needed. 
These  men  are  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
such  strangers  as  ourselves.  The  model  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  most  perfect,  and  beautiful  thing 
of  the  kind,  by  far  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  is  made  of  wood,  and 
is  entirely  complete  without  and  within,  all  the 
carving,  images,  &e.,  even  to  the  priests  standing 
about  within ;  and  from  it,  the  beholder  can  form 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  proportions  and  symme- 
try of  the  original  than  it  is  possible  from  looking 
at  the  vast  fabric  itself;  especially  in  its  present 
condition,  without  the  magnificent  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  poor  looking  buildings  ;  many 
of  which,  we  were  informed,  are  to  be  removed,  to 
make  a  fine  extensive  area  around  it.  The  artist 
was  eight  years  in  building  this  model !  Just  to 
think  of  the  preposterous  and  sinful  waste  of  pre- 
cious time !  *  *  *  *  .1=  * 
Though  a  protestant  country,  the  papists  bear 
rule  in  this  part  of  Germany,  of  which  we  see  evi- 
dences, and  of  their  superstition  and  bigotry. 
While  crossing,  on  one  of  the  bridges,  over  the 
llhiue,  in  a  walk  we  took  this  afternoon,  we  met  a 
procession  of  women,  with  a  few  men,  one  of 
whom  was  carrying  an  image  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  life.  A 
prie.-t  was  in_  attendance,  and  the  women  were 
chanting:  most  of  the  men  who  met  them  took  off 
their  hats;  and  we  thought  from  the  hard  counte- 
nance of  the  man  carrying  the  crucifix,  that  he 
would  gladly  make  those  suffer  for  it  who  did  not 


do  so.  We  walked  to-day,  through  some  parts  of 
the  city  in  which  we  had  not  been  before,  passing 
some  antiquated  houses,  and  curious  looking  old 
"  churches."  In  one  of  the  latter,  they  profess  to 
have  preserved  the  bones  of  St.  Ursula,  and  the 
ten  thousand  virgins,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  by  barbarians  ;  and  another  is  said  to 
contain  very  many  other  bones  equally  holy.  The 
weather  was  very  warm  to-day,  and  we  thought 
Cologne  the  most  filthy  and  abominably  offensive 
town  we  had  ever  been  in.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  cropked,  the  houses  are  high  and  crowded 
together,  the  alleys  and  arched  ways  numerous 
and  foul,  and  altogether,  we  have  not  observed  one 
attraction  to  induce  those  who  can  get  away  to  re- 
main in  it.  And  the  prospect  is  quite  refreshing, 
of  taking  a  steamer  to-morrow  tor  Coblentz  ;  when 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  our- 
selves, of  the  beauty  so  often  sung,  of  the  scenery 
on  the  Rhine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie   Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  tlie  year  1863. 

To  THE  Tract  Associatio.\  of  Feie.vds:  — 
The  Managers  report,  that,  during  the  past  year 
they  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  their  care  ;  and  it  gives  them  pleasure  to 
state  that  there  seems  an  increased  desire  to  spread 
our  publications,  evinced,  in  part,  by  the  number 
of  our  Tracts  distributed  ;  it  being  larger  than  has 
been  reported  for  several  years  past. 

During  the  year  ending  Third  month,  1st,  1863 
we  have  printed  •58,230  Tracts,  7,000  copies  of 
the  Moral  Almanac  for  1863,  and  253  copies  of  a 
Brief  Account  of  Sarah  Grubb.  The  stock  of 
Tracts  on  hand,  Third  month  1st,  1862,  was 
185,704,  and  on  Third  mouth  1st,  1863,  165,820, 
showing  a  distribution  during  the  year  of  78,114. 
In  this  period  260  Select  Headers,  797  Juvenile 
Books,  6,889  Almanacs,  and  37  copies  of  Sarah 
Grubb,  have  also  been  disposed  of,  most  of  which 
were  sold  for  cash.  The  Tracts  taken  from  the 
Depository  have  been  intended  for  distribution 
nearly  as  follows,  viz : 
TheEasteru  Penitentiary,  Moyamensing 

and  other  prisons  in  Philadelphia,  3,408 

The  Moyamensing  Soup  House,  .  240 

The  Alms  House,  Blockley,  .          .  408 

The  Market  Houses  m  this  city,  .  500 

Among  sailors,  and  along   the  wharves, 

on  steamboats,  shipboard,  and  on  rail- 


ads. 


j  Among  students  at  Jefferson  College, 
jIn  the  hospitals  for  soldiers. 

Among  coloured  people,  mostly  in  the 
I      schools  for  this  class. 

Various  places  in  the  city  not  particularly 
I      designated,       ..... 

J  Making  a  total  distribution,  chiefly  in  the 
city,        .  ..... 

In  other  places  in  Pennsylvania, 
I  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  other  New 
I      England  States,        .... 

New  York 

JNew  Jersey,         ..... 
'Delaware,  ..... 

i  Maryland,  ..... 

District  of  Columbia, 

Ohio, 

Indiana,     ...... 

North-western     parts    of     the     United 
States, 

Among  soldiers  at  Fort  Delaware,  &c., 
and  in  military  hospitals  in  Washing- 


1,33J 


ton,  D.  C,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  \ 

other  places,  .....  17,04  j 
Among  coloured  people  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  &c.,  4,02  , 

In  Canada  West 1,95, 

Manchester,  England,            .          ,          .  2 1 

Nassau,      .          .          .          .          .          .  IQi, 

West  Coast  of  Africa,            ...  10 

For  places  not  particularly  designated,  14,74: 

Sold,         - 4,27 ' 

78,11  j 
The  reading  matter  for  the  Moral  Almanac  fo' 
1864,  has  mostly  been  selected,  and  it  is  proposeij 
to  publish  it  about  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  j. 
Brief  Account  of  the  Life  and  Religious  Labour  I 
of  Sarah  Grubb,  (formerly  Sarah  Lynes,)  of  Eno, 
land,  has  been  prepared  and  published,  forming  ; 
book  of  about  60  pages,  which  we  would  recom; 
mend  to  the  serious  attention  of  Friends.  It  ha' 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  highly  interestin  * 
and  instructive  letters  of  this  favoured  servant  c 
the  Lord.  | 

A  good  supply  of  Tracts,  and  other  matter  snil  | 
able  for  religious  reading,  is  still  kept  at  our  D£ ! 
pository,  and  we  again  invite  Friends  to  co-operat; 
with  us  in  the  distribution  of  it;  believing  tha 
this  is  a  field  of  labour,  which,  if  entered  into,  undei 
a  proper  concern,  will  be  blest  in  its  results.  W, 
continue  from  time  to  time  to  be  cheered  inou! 
efforts,  by  information  of  the  good  effects  some 
times  produced  iu  the  minds  of  individuals  by  thi 
perusal  of  these  instructive  writings.  An  instanc , 
has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  peace' 
ful  close  of  an  individual  in  a  neighbouring  couutj' 
who  appeared  to  have  been  led  to  a  change  of  lii 
from  serious  impressious  received  during  his  las 
illness,  by  the  reading  of  Friends'  Tracts.  , 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  toth: 
important  field  open  in  many  places  amongst  fami 
lies  remotely  situated  from  large  cities,  and  in  set . 
tions  of  country  where  our  Society,  and  its  priii 
ciples  are  but  little  known.  Evidence  of  th' 
satisfaction  with  which  such  have  received  ou 
publications  has  been  made  known  from  time  t 
time  to  different  members  of  the  Board  ;  and  i 
some  instances  some  inquiry  has  been  made  fo 
more  information  of  the  people  who  make  professio 
of  the  doctrines  therein  inculcated.  A  single  set 
tence,  or  even  a  few  words  has  sometimes  carrie, 
conviction  to  the  heart,  and  through  the  DiviC: 
blessing,  proved  of  lasting  efiicacy. 

The  trials  through  which  our  beloved  countr 
is  now  passing,  and  the  mourning  into  which  man 
families  are  plunged  by  the  de5olating  war  no'' 
going  on,  are  well  calculated  to  produce  seriot 
thoughtfulness  in  many  minds  ;  and  at  such  time; 
as  these  there  is  often  an  openness  to  receive  an 
read  such  publications  as  ours ;  and  the  increase 
demand  for  them,  and  the  gratification  with  whic 
they  are  often  received,  convince  us  that  the  pre 
sent  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  relax  our  efforts  t 
publish  and  circulate  reading  matter  of  a  religion 
character. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  (^ 
Managers. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  20ih,  1863. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  fi^ 
the  respective  offices  of  the  Association  for  the  ei 
suing  year  : — 

Clerk,  Charles  J.  Allen;  Treasurer,  Josep 
Scattergood.  Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Ec 
ward  Richie,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Kinsej 
Mark  Balderston,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  Joseph  ! 
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|]kinton,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  George  J.  Scatter- 
lod,  Jacob  W.  Fry,  Charles  Khoads,  Edward 
firis,  Joseph  llhoads,  John  S.  Stokes,  Samuel 
iieu. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  Arch  Street 
[ieting-house,  on  the  last  Fourth-day  in  the  Third 
ODth,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

For  "Thorriond." 

It  may  be  confessed  that  in  some  of  the  meet- 
of  Friends,  occupation  might  be  found  for 
i.^h  officers  as  are  spoken  of  in  the  extract  given 
vow.  It  would  doubtless  have  au  awakening 
■ft  wore  the  means  mentioned  employed  to  arrest 
ii^Hliliiig  that  is  sometimes  noticeable  among 
pIscwIio  assemble  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
n'rsbipping  the  Omnipresent  One,  but  we  would 

ioh  prefer  that  the  mere  mentioning  of  instituting 
h  a  service  should  suiEce  to  banish  such  a 
jfevous  impropriety  as  sleeping,  from  all  our  reli- 
^us  assemblies. 

ri'  On  the  17th  of  April,  1 725,  John  Kudge  be- 
5pathed  to  the  parish  of  Trysull,  in  Staffordshire, 
jl;nty  .shillings  a  year,  that  a  poor  man  might  be 
Uploycd  to  go  about  the  church  during  sermon 
i\  keep  the  people  awake  ;  also  to  keep  dogs  out 
»-,:hurch.  A  bequest  by  Richard  Dovey,  of  Farm- 
!e,  dated  in  1659,  had  in  view  the  payment  of 
j,ht  shillings  annually  to  a  poor  man,  for  the  per- 
"(luauce  of  the  same  duties  in  the  church  of  Cla- 
rly,  Shropshire.  In  the  parishes  of  Chislet, 
hiit,  and  Petercburch,  Herefordshire,  there  are 
•1  ilar  j'lovisions  for  the  exclusion  of  dogs  from 
:  iich,  and  at  Wolverhampton  there  is  one  of  five 
i  llitjys  lor  keeping  boys  quiet  in  time  of  service. 

'd  al.-o  appears  that  in  old  times  many  individ- 
1  s  cousidered  it  their  duty  to  set  aside  part  of 
,l[ir  worldly  wealth  for  keeping  the  congregations 
like.  Some  curious  provisions  were  made  for 
h  purpose.  At  Acton  Church,  in  Cheshire,  about 
is  and  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  the  church- war- 
1  is  or  the  apparitor,  used  to  go  round  the  church 
i|-iug  service  with  a  long  wand  in  his  hand  ;  and 
fiiny  of  the  congregation  were  asleep,  they  were 
kpantly  awoke  by  a  tap  on  the  head.  At  Duo- 
B'.rch,  a  similar  custom  existed.  A  person  bear- 
tl  a  .itout  wand,  shaped  like  a  hay-fork  at  the 
pj.,  stepped  stealthily  up  and  down  the  nave  and 
^.e,  and,  whenever  he  saw  au  individual  asleep, 
kitouched  him  so  effectually  that  the  spell  was 
Ifken,  this  being  sometimes  done  by  fitting  the 
pi  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
IjiVe  read  of  the  beadle  in  another  church,  going 
|(jnd  the  edifice,  during  service,  carrying  a  long 
IWf,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  fox's  brush,  and 
li.he  other  a  knob.  With  the  former  he  gently 
l|:led  the  faces  of  the  female  sleepers;   while  on 

heads  of  their  male  compeers  he  bestowed,  with 

knob  a  sensible  rap. 

n   some   parishes,  persons  were  regularly  ap- 

ited  to  whip  dogs  out  of  church;   and  "  dog- 

pping  "  is  a  charge,  iu  some  sextons'  accounts, 

he  present  day." — Jjook  of  Days. 

Discipline  in  Ckildhood. — Young  people  who 
e  been  habitually  gratified  in  all  their  desires, 
1  not  only  more  indulge  in  capricious  desires, 
will  infallibly  take  it  more  amiss  when  the 
ings  or  happiness  of  others  require  that  they 
uld  be  thwarted,  than  those  who  have  been 
ctically  trained  to  the  habit  of  subduing  and 
iTaiuing  them,  and,  consequently,  will  iu  gene- 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  others  to  their  own 
;Sh  indulgence.  To  what  else  is  the  selfishness 
)rinoes  and  other  great  people  to  be  attributed  ? 
3  in  vaia  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  of 
erosity  and   beneficence  by  mere  exhortation 


and  reasoning.  Nothing  but  the  practical  liabit 
of  overcoming  our  own  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly 
encountering  privations  and  di:^comfort  on  account 
of  others,  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  it  when  re- 
quired. And  tlwrefore  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
indulgence  injallibly  produces  selfishness  and 
hardness  of  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  a  pretty 
severe  discipline  and  control  can  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  magnanimous  character. — Lord  Jeffrey. 


Whatever  materials  compose  the  rod  of  afflic- 
tion, and  from  whatever  quarter  the  stroke  comet h, 
let  us  remember  that  the  rod  is  grasped,  and  the 
stroke  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  23,   1863. 


The  controversy  in  England  respecting  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  appears  to  be  increasing  iu  bitterness, 
and  involving  larger  nuuibers  at  the  great  "  schools 
of  divinity" — Oxford  and  Cambridge — among  both 
the  clerical  teachers  and  their  pupils;  giving  much 
reason  to  fear  that  after  having  for  so  long  time 
inculcated  the  unauthorized  belief  that  those  in- 
valuable writings  are  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  by  which  alone  cliristians  are  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  to 
each  other,  these  professed  "  masters  in  Israel" 
will  prove  most  efficient  instruments  for  destroying 
a  belief  in  their  authenticity,  or  in  their  being 
written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  disbelief  as  the  latter, 
always  has,  and  we  believe  must  always  lead  to  a 
denial  of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  and  efiicacy  of  his  atone- 
ment and  mediation;  landing  finally  in  a  benumb- 
ing, heartless  deism. 

it  is  of  great  importance  to  individuals  and  to 
the  Church  at  large,  that  the  proper  place  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  the  immediate  revelations  and 
offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iu  relation  to  the  enlighten- 
ing aud  salvation  of  the  soul,should  be  kept  constantly 
iu  view  in  our  faith  and  practice.  The  Society  of 
Frieuds  has  repeatedly  clearly  set  this  forth  inun- 
mistakeable  terms,  and  it  is  painful  where  those 
under  the  name  of  Friends  promulgate  sentiments 
which  may  lead  other  professors  to  suppose  that  it 
is  abandoning  its  original  belief  respecting  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  immediate  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  man,  bringing  salvation 
to  it,  and  which  may  be  altogether  without  the  aid 
of  the  Scriptures. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Friend,  said  to  be  "  the  purport  of  a  com- 
munication made  by  a  Friend  at  the  close  of  one 
of  the  sittings  of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  after  the 
reading  of  the  testimony  respecting  our  dear  friend 
Thomas  Pumphrey,"  and  sent  for  publication  as 
"  deserving  of  general  acceptance  by  many  who, 
though  not  present  to  hear  it,  arc  not  the  less  cou- 
ccrncd  in  the  important  lesson  which  it  conveys." 
The  italicising  is  our  own. 

"  Before  the  clerk  reads  the  minute  of  adjourn- 
ment, I  shall  be  most  easy  very  briefly  to  advert 
to  one  passage  in  the  Testimony  we  have  heard 
this  evening,  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive. I  refer  to  the  statement  respecting  our  late 
dear  friend  (Thomas  Pumphrey,)  that  he  was  ac- 
customed— I  think  we  are  told,  from  early  life — 
to  the  habit  of  daily  retirement  for  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  for  prayer.  I  believe  it  is 
most  important  that  wc  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 


absolute  necessity  of  this  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  spiritual  life.  If  u-e  are  to  grow  in  grace,  and 
ill  tite  knoivkdge  of  our  L'/rd  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ, — if  we  are  to  be  qualified  for  extensive  use- 
fulness in  the  churck  and  in  tlie  world,  it  must  be 
by  diligently  seeking  to  know  tlie  will  of  our 
Jieavenly  Father,  as  contaitied  in  his  revealed 
word;  seeking  for  tlie  outpouring  of  Ids  life-giving 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  understand  it ^  and  to  apply 
the  general  principles  tliere  set  forth  to  our  itidi- 
vidual  needs  and  circumstances.  And  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  so  many  varied  splieres  of  useful- 
ness seem  opening  around  us, — so  many  modes  of 
obtaining  benefit  for  our  own  souls,  and  of  being 
instrumental  for  the  help  one  of  another,  it  seema 
especially  desirable  that  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  regard  any  of  these  arrangements, — these  means 
of  grace, — good  and  helpful  though  they  may  be, — 
as  substitutes  for  private,  individual  communioa 
with  our  heavenly  Father.  Otherwise  there  ia 
great  reason  to  fear  that  wo  shall  in  time  fiud  these 
more  public  means  of  religious  edification  becoming 
themselves  formal  and  lifeless.  And  therefore,  I 
thought  it  very  instructive  to  see  how  a  mau  like 
our  beloved  friend,  Thomas  Pumphrey,  largely 
and  peculiarly  gifted  for  very  important  service  iu 
the  church,  found  the  necessity  aud  the  blessedness 
of  seeking  for  the  daily  renewal  of  his  strength, 
the  maintenance  of  the  religious  life  in  his  owu 
soul,  in  private  communion  with  God,  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer." 

If  in  order  to  grow  iu  grace  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
or  to  be  of  extensive  usefulness  iu  the  church,  it  is 
necessary  to  seek,  or  "  jJ  must  be'''  by  seeking  to 
know  the  will  of  God  as  contained  in  "his  revealed 
word,"  aud  seeking  his  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand it  and  apply  its  general  jirinciples,  "  to 
our  needs  and  circumstances,"  then  the  Scriptures 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  those  who,  through  ignorance  or  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  Almighty,  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  their  contents.  Friends  have  never 
applied  the  term  "  revealed  word"  to  the  Scrip- 
tures :  they  are  the  revealed  words  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  Word  applies  to  Christ,  the  Word 
that  was  in  the  beginning;  and  Friends  have  al- 
ways believed  that  salvation,  the  saving  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  depends 
upon  the  immediate  revelation  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  which  Tnay  be  known  independent  of 
the  Scriptures. 

K.  Barclay  says,  Prop.  2d,  xi,  *  *  "  There 
are  some  that  will  confess,  that  the  Spirit  doth  now 
lead  and  iuflueuce  the  saints,  but  that  He  doeth  it 
only  subjectively,  or  in  a  blind  manner,  by  enlight- 
ening their  understandings  to  understand  and  be- 
li.ve  the  truth  delivered  ia  the  Scriptures  ;  but  not 
at  all  by  presenting  those  trutlis  to  the  mind  by 
way  of  object."  *  #  *  "  This  opinion  *  * 
is  nevertheless  not  altogether  according  to  truth, 
neither  doth  it  reach  the  fulness  of  it.  Because 
ihere  are  many  truths,  which  as  they  are  applica- 
ble to  particulars  aud  individuals,  and  most  need- 
ful to  bo  known  by  them,  are  in  no  wi.se  to  bo 
found  iu  the  Scriptures.''  *  «  *  Again  : 
"  Where  the  law  of  God  is  put  into  the  mind  and 
written  in  the  heart,  there  the  object  of  faith,  and 
revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  inward,  im- 
mediate, and  objective.  But  the  law  of  God  is 
put  into  the  mind  aud  written  ia  the  heart  of 
every  true  christian,  under  the  new  covenant. 
Therefore  the  object  of  faith  and  revelation  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  every  true  christian  is  in- 
ward, immediate,  and  objective." 

Again  in  Prop.  3d.  "  The  principal  rule  of  chris- 
tians uuder  the  go.-;pel  is  not  au  outward  letter,  nor 
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law  outwardly  written  and  delivered,  but  an  in- 
ward spiritual  law,  engraven  in  the  heart,  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life,  the  word  that  is  nigh  in  the! 
heart  and  in  the  mouth.  But  the  letter  of  thet 
Scriptures  is  outward,  of  itself  a  dead  thing,  aj 
mere  declaration  of  good  things,  but  not  the 
thiugs  themselves;  therefore  it  is  not,  nor  can  be 
the  chief  or  j)rincipal  rule  of  christians.  Thatj 
which  is  given  to  christians  for  a  rule  and  guide 
must  needs  be  so  full  that  it  may  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly guide  and  order  them  in  all  things  and  oc- 
currences that  may  fall  out.  But  in  that  there  are! 
numberless  thiugs  with  regard  to  their  circum- 
stances, which  particular  christiaus  may  be  con- 
cerned in  for  which  there  can  be  no  particular  rule; 
had  in  the  Scriptures ;  therefore  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  a  rule  to  them."  *  *  »  *  "The 
general  rules  of  the  Scripture,  viz:  To  be  diligent 
in  my  duty,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  church,  can  give  me  no  light  in 
this  thing,  seeing  two  different  things  may  both 
have  a  respect  to  that  way,  yet  may  I  commit  a 
great  error  and  offence  in  doing  the  one,  when  I 
am  called  to  the  other."     ******* 

"  How  many  illiterate  and  yet  good  men  are 
there  in  the  church  of  God,  who  cannot  read  a 
letter  in  their  own  mother-tongue?  which  imper- 
fection, though  it  be  inconvenient,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  we  may  safely  affirm  it  to  be  sinful. 
These  can  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
rule  of  their  faith  ;  so  their  faith  must  needs  de- 
pend upon  the  credit  of  other  men's  reading  or 
relating  it  to  them ;  where  either  the  altering,  add- 
ing or  omiuing  of  a  little  word  may  be  a  founda- 
tion in  a  poor  hearer  of  a  very  dangerous  mistake, 
whereby  he  may  either  continue  in  some  iniquity 
ignorantly,  or  believe  a  lie  confidently." 

These- are  the  views  and  belief  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed and  promulgated  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  are  those  inculcated  in  the  scriptures  them- 
selves; but  the  as>ertion  that  "if  we  are  to  grow! 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ — if  wc  are  to  be  qualified 
for  extensive  usefulness  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world,  it  must  be  by  diligently  seeking  to  know 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  as  contained  in 
his  reveakd  word,  seeking  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  life-giving  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  tmdersland  it, 
and  to  apply  ilie  general  principles  there  set  forth 
to  our  individual  needs  and  circumstances  "  is  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  the  bible,  as  Friends 
understand  it,  and  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  "modified  Quakerism,"  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  fully  believe  that  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ;  and 
we  heartily  approve  of  diligently  perusing  them, 
with  hearts  sincerely  seeking  for  the  illumination 
and  application  of  the  great  truths  contained  in 
them,  "that  we  may  witness  them  fulfilled  in  us, 
and  so  discern  the  stamp  of  God's  Spirit  and  ways 
upon  theni,  by  an  inward  acquaintance  we  have 
with  the  same  Spirit  and  work  in  our  hearts."  It 
is  thus  that  we  may  come  to  know  them  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Engl:>iid  to  the  6th  inst.  A 
deputation  of  Trades  Unionists,  beaded  by  John  Bright, 
had  presented  the  address  adopted  at  the  late  meeting 
Bynipathizing  with  the  North,  to  Minister  Adams.  The 
latter  made  a  speech,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
(lie  reception  uT  the  address,  lie  admitted  the  dilhcul- 
tiLS    of  sleuriug  clear  of  a.  collision  between   Iho   two 


nations,  but  trusted  that  friendly  relations  would  bemain- 
tained.  He  asserted  that  notwithstanding  the  tone  of 
some  of  the  American  speakers  and  journals,  there  is  no 
nation  for  which  America  entertains  a  greater  regard 
than  for  England,  and  if  the  real  sentiments  of  each 
people  could  be  clearly  established  to  each  other,  he 
would  have  no  fear  of  a  collision.  He  believed  the 
Trades  Unionists  had  taken  the  right  course  to  produce 
such  an  understanding.  The  Thrtes,  looks  on  Adams' 
speech  as  most  reasonable  and  timely,  and  looks  for- 
ward without  mistrust  for  mutual  forbearance.  England 
must  expect  some  interruptions  to  trade,  and  America 
must  tolerate  some  shortcomings  in  consideration  of  the 
dithculties  of  neutrals.  In  another  article,  the  Times 
argues  that  it  behooves  England  to  look  leniently  at  the 
proceedings  of  Cora.  Wilkes,  in  view  of  the  maintenance 
of  her  own  rights  when  she  becomes  belligerent.  The 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  received  a  note 
from  the  Foreign  Office  in  reponse  to  their  memorial  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  stating 
that  the  Government  cannot  see  how  an  improvement  can 
be  made.  The  Chamber  adopted  a  resolution  that  if 
another  Alabama  case  arises  to  show  the  inefliciency  of 
the  act,  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
London  Observer,  in  a  pacific  editorial,  credits  President 
Lincoln's  Government  with  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
relations.  The  reply  of  Russia  to  the  three  Powers  has 
been  published.  It  is  an  offer  to  negotiate  the  Polish 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  The  reply 
of  Russia  is  not  generally  considered  satisfactory.  The 
French  emperor  with  his  own  hand  has  drawn  up  a  pro- 
spective rejoinder  to  the  Russian  reply,  in  which  he  lays 
stress  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  This  proposed 
note  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
with  an  invitation  to  join  in  it.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Times  is  of  the  opinion  that  Russia  will  do  nothing, 
unless  England,  France  and  Austria  act  in  nnity,  and  put 
great  pressure  on  her.  France  thinks  the  best  results 
will  follow  from  united  action,  with  little  or  no  cost  in 
men  or  money.  The  insurgents  of  Poland  continue 
active.  Three  Russian  infantry  corps  were  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Poles  near  Kozzeyce.  In  another  engage- 
ment the  insurgents  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  prisoners.  A  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had 
been  routed  by  the  natives  ;  many  of  the  Russians  wi 
killed,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  being  captured.  The  Liverpool  cottoi 
market  was  active,  at  a  small  advance.  Bread  stuff 
dull.     Consols,  9.3|. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — The  losses  of  Gen.  Hook 
er's  array  in  tllfe  late  battles  on  the  Rappahannock,  appear 
to  be  quite  as  large  as  first  reported.  More  than  5,000 
of  the  Federal  troops  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebel 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  according  to  the  Richmond 
papers,  did  not  e.\cced  10,000.  The  nuiiiber  captured  b; 
Geu.  Hooker  was  between  4,000  and  5,000.  General 
Jackson  of  Virginia,  the  able  and  zealous  rebel  leader 
has  died  of  his  wounds.  Both  the  hostile  armies  have 
been  inactive  since  the  struggle.  That  of  Gen.  Lee  ha 
thrown  up  new  and  extensive  earthworks  along  the  ridge 
of  hills  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of  Fredericksburg. 
The  destruction  of  railroads  and  bridges  by  Gen.  Stone- 
man's  expedition  could  not  have  been  so  complete  as  was 
supposed,  for  very  few  days  elapsed  before  the  commu- 
nication between  Richmond  and  the  rebel  army  ou  the 
Rappahannock,  was  restored. 

Mississippi.— '^'ae  rebel  Governor  issued  a  proclama 
tion  on  the  5th  inst.  to  the  people  of  the  State,  calling 
on  them  to  make  a  united  elfort  to  expel  the  Federa'  ' 
vaders.  He  exhorts  them  to  meet  in  every  county  and 
act  with  firmness  and  promptitude,  making  the  sacrifi( 
demanded  by  the  occasion.  It  is  rumored  that  V' 
Hudson  has  been  evacuated  by  the  rebel  forces  except  a 
small  garrison.  The  Richmond  journals  give  some  ' 
formation  respecting  the  operations  of  Gen.  Grant's 
forces.  On  the  llth  inst.,  a  body  of  Union  cavalry 
entered  and  destroyed  Crystal  Springs,  a  station  on  the 
New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Jackson,  and  forty  miles  east  of  Port  Gibson 
Rocky  Springs  and  Western  Springs  were  being  fortified 
by  the  Federal  troops.  The  fleet  above  Vicksburg  had 
been  considerably  increased.  On  the  14th,  an  advance 
was  made  on  Raymond,  sixteen  miles  south-west  from 
Jackson,  and  after  an  engagement  lasting  several  hours, 
the  rebels  retreated  to  Mississippi  Swamp.  At  no  places 
m  the  State  do  the  rebels  seem  secure  in  their  positions 
except  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Rebel  despatches 
from  Mobile  and  Chattanooga  announce  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  Jackson  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the 
14th,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  in  which  the  Confeder 
ates  were  defeated.  The  rebel  army  at  Vicksburg  i: 
estimated  to  number  50,000  men,  and  is  said  to  b: 
strouglv  culrcuchcd.  It  is  cummaiidcd  by  Gen.  Josepl 
Johusoli. 


Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  10th  have  be 
received,  but  add  little  to  the  previous  information  fr(  | 
State.  Alexandria  was  captured  on  the  6th  by  A 
miral  Porter,  and  a  portion  of  Farragut's  fleet.  Pri' 
i  capture,  Fort  De  Russy,  on  the  lied  river,  was  c' 
molished  by  the  Federal  gunboats,  and  a  rebel  gunbc| 
was  captured.  Alexandria  was  then  occupied  by  soil 
of  the  land  forces  of  Gen.  Banks.  , 

Texas. — Late  accounts  from  Galveston  state  thatt' 
rebel  fortifications  at  and  near  that  point  were  bei  1 
pidly  increased  in  number  and  strength,  and  that  1 1 
entrance  to  the  harbor  has  been  obstructed.  Some  I 
the  forts  are  said  to  be  iron  clad,  and  a  new  iron  cl' 
ram,  the  Bayou  City,  has  been  added  to  their  navy.  T  , 
Harriet  Lane,  which  was  captured  by  the  rebels  sot 
months  since,  remained  in  the  Port,  beyond  the  reach  i 
the  blockading  fleet.  I 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — There  are  almost  daily  a 
counts  of  skirmishing  between  portions  of  the  host,  i 
es,  not  attended  with  any  important  results.  A  raj 
of  Morgan's  cavalry  into  Kentucky  appears  to  have  be  i 
defeated  for  the  present,  but  other  incursions  are  threai 
ened. 

Naval  Mailers.— The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Preble,  h  ] 
been  destroyed  by  fire  near  Pensacola.  She  took  fi' 
"dentally,  and  after  burning  some  hours,  blew  :', 
with  a  terrific  explosion.  All  on  board  were  savfi 
The  blockading  squadron  on  the  southern  coasts  j 
the  United  States  have  recently  made  a  number  of  ca 
tures  of  vessels  attempting  to-run  the  blockade.  I 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  noted  politician  and  mei' 
ber  of  the  late  Congress  from  Ohio,  has  been  arrest 
and  tried  by  court  martial  for  the  public  utterance  | 
treasonable  sentiments.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  se- 
fenced  to  be  placed  in  close  confinement  during  the  w;  j 
in  some  fortress  to  be  selected  by  the  commander  oft] 
department.  Gen.  Burnside  has  designated  Fort  Warrtl 
Mass.,  as  his  place  of  confinement.  ' 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  491.  Of  the  decea.sJ 
217  were  children  under  five  years  of  age.  j 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  278.  Males,!,') 
females,  124.     Under  five  years  of  age,  116.  | 

The  Markets,  ^'c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — Money  easy  at  5  a6  [' 
cent,  on  call.  Foreign  exchange,  165.  American  go  j 
49  a  50  premium.  U.  S.  six  per  cents.  1881,  lO'.l 
Seven-thirty  Treasury  notes,  107^.  The  stock  raarll 
excited,  and  prices  generallv  advancing.  Specie  in  tj 
New  York  banks,  $38,556,642.  Circulation,  $6,901,71 , 
Deposits,  §168,879,130.  Balance  in  the  Sub-Treasui' 
§25,752,464.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  58  a  59.  Supij 
fine  State  flour,  $5.35  a  §5.65.  Western,  S5.45  a  $5.1* 
Good  shipping  brands,  $6.40  a  $6.60.  Baltimore  floil 
S6.60  a  $7.00.  Chicago  Spring  wheat,  $1.21  a  $1.' 
Amber  Iowa,  $1.43  a  $1.47.  Winter  red  Westei 
S1.44  a  §1.50.  Choice  State,  $1.54  a  $1.56.  Wli 
Canada,  $1.GG.  AVhite  Kentucky,  $1.75.  Rye,  $1.1 
Western  Yellow  corn,  76  a  79.  Oats,  GG  a  68.  i'Ail 
rfc/pAia.— Superfine  flour,  $5.87  a  $6.12.  Ohio  ext  i 
$7.00  a  §7.25.  Penna.  Red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $l.l| 
White,  $1.70  a  §1.80.  Rye,  $1.10.  White  corn,  i 
Southern  yellow,  92.  Oats  at  80,  with  sales  to  arri 
at  76.  The  sales  at  the  cattle  market  ranged  from  - 
to  §16  for  common  to  extra;  the  most,  however,  w« 
sold  from  $11  to  $12.50.  Sheep  sold  at  $9  a  $10  wi 
on,  and  $5.50  a  §6.00  when  clipped.  Hogs  sold 
§7  a  §8. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  A.  Warder,  0.,  §2,  to  No.  27,  T 
37;  from  A.  Hutton,  Pa.,  for  Isaac  Price,  $2,  v 
and  for  Uriah  Price,  $1,  to  No.  12,  vol.  37  ;  from  Nath 
Linton,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  36;  from  Nathan  He 
0.,  per  I.  N.  Vail,  $2,  vol.  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOB  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR   FBANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIBD  WARD,   PHILADELPHl 

Phvsician  andSuperintendent, — JoshuaH.  VVouthu 
TON,  il.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clt 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  iMarket  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Rachel. 
Cope,  wife  of  Henry  Cope,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  1 
age. 

WM.    n.    I'lT.E,  PRINTER , 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peunsylvauia  Bau 
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osta;,^!!  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
ths,  it"  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
ly  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
in  advance,  si.x  and  a-half  cents. 


Discoveries  at  Pompeii. 
L  recent  number  of  the  London  Atkeneeum 
lains  the  following,  dated  Pompeii,  P'ebruary 
;i863: 

escaping  from  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  the 
liked  guitar,  and  the  wretched  songster  who 
hers  our  steps  to  the  very  gates  of  Pompeii,  we 
?!r  a  road,  newly  arranged  and  planted  with 
(glowing  mesambrianthemum.  At  the  end  of  it 
[he  ticket-office  where  we  buy  our  permit,  price 
I  francs,  and  passing  through  an  iron  turnstile, 
[ch  records  the  number  of  visitors,  we  are  in 
ij streets  of  the  old  city.  The  order  which  pre- 
is  here  is  a  new  feature  in  this  country,  and 
iinds  one  much  of  England  ;  of  more  import- 
ije  is  it  to  observe  that  it  indicates  the  action  of 
2W  spirit.  In  every  direction  there  are  signs  of 
k;  instead  of  a  few  lazy  and  extortionate  cus- 
(33,  and  a  man  or  two  busy  about  nothing,  there 
Itwo  hundred  men,  women,  and  girls  occupied 
i|he  interesting  labour  of  excavating,  so  that  if 
i  ^me  success  continues  .to  be  displayed,  the 
[lie  of  Pompeii,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  brought 
ilight  in  twenty  years.  What  secrets  will  be 
Saled  !  What  treasures  of  art  will  be  given  to 
the  hich  mound 


world  in   that  time!     Alo 


jch  now  surrounds  Pompeii,  a  tramroad  has  been 

(,  down,  and  trains  are  continually  running  with 

i  dibris,  which  is  carried  off  in  the  direction  of 

Amphitheatre.     From  this  mound  the  visitor 

ks  down  on  the  unburied  portion  of  the  city, 

I  forms  a  good  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  houses, 

ch  arc,  of  course,  roofless.    The  excavations  are 

ig  carried  on  in  two  spots — near  the  Temple  of 

,  and   near  the  house   called    that   of  Abbou- 

za — but   we   are   more  immediately  concerned 

b  the  former  site.     Here  in  a  house,  in  a  small 

t  just  opened,  were  found  the  bodies  or  skelc- 

which  are   now  attracting  crowds.     Falling 

mass  of  pumice-stone,  these  unfortunate  per- 

had  not  become  attached  to  the   soil,  and   it 

easy  to  cut  away  the  ground  beneath  them  ; 

above,  fire,  ashes,  and   hot  water   had   been 

ned  upon  them  from  the  fiery  mountain,  caus- 

their  death,  and  insuring  their  preservation  for 

■rly   two    thousand   years.     On   removing   the 

which  consisted  of  the  roof  and  the   ashes 

ich  had   fallen  into   the  interior  of  the   house, 

hing  like   a   human  form  was   discovered, 

h    nothing  but  fine   powder  was  visible.     It 

urred  to  Cav.  Fiorelli  that  this  might  be  a  kind 


of  sarcophagus  created  by  Vesuvius,  and  that 
within  were  the  remains  of  one  of  the  victims  of 
that  terrible  eruption.  But  how  to  remove  or  pre- 
serve them '!  A  happy  idea  struck  him.  Plaster 
of  Paris  was  poured  into  an  aperture — the  interior 
having  been  discovered  to  be  hollow,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  raising  with  and 
uniting  with  the  bones,  restored  to  the  world  a 
Roman  lady  of  the  first  century.  Further  re- 
searches led  to  the  discovery  of  a  male  body,  an- 
other woman,  and  that  of  a  young  girl  ;  but  that 
which  first  awakened  the  interest  of  excavators 
was  the  finding  of  ninety-one  pieces  of  silver 
money,  four  ear-rings,  a  finger-ring,  all  of  gold, 
together  with  two  iron  keys,  and  evident  remains 
of  a  linen  bag.  These  interesting  relics  have  been 
now  successfully  removed,  and  are  lying  in  a  house 
not  far  distant.  They  arc  to  be  preserved  in  Pom- 
peii, and  four  bronze  tables,  of  an  antique  fashion, 
are  being  prepared  for  their  reception.  I  will  de- 
scribe the  dry  details  of  their  appearance.  The 
first  body,  so  to  speak,  is  that  of  a  woman,  who 
lies  on  her  right  side,  and  from  the  twisted  position 
of  her  body  had  been  much  convulsed.  Her  left 
hand  and  arm  are  raised  and  contorted,  and  the 
knuckles  are  bent  in  tightly  ;  the  right  arm  is  bro- 
ken, and  at  each  end  of  the  fragments  one  sees  the 
cellular  character  of  the  bones.  The  form  of  the 
head-dress  and  the  hair  are  distinctly  visible.  On 
the  bone  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  are 
two  silver  rings,  one  of  which  is  a  guard.  The 
sandals  remain,  or  the  soles  at  least,  and  iron  or 
nails  are  unmistakably  to  be  seen.  Though  the 
body  is  much  bent,  the  legs  are  extended  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  pain. 

By  the  side  of  this  figure  lay  the  bags  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  with  the  money,  the  keys, 
and  the  rings,  and  the  cast  of  it,  with  all  that  re- 
mains intermingled  with  or  impressed  on  the  plas- 
ter is  preserved  in  the  same  room.  Passing  on  to 
an  inner  chamber  we  found  the  figure  of  the 
young  girl  lying  on  its  face,  resting  on  its  clasped 
hands  and  arms;  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  the  left 
lying  over  the  right — the  body  is  thinly  covered 
over  in  some  parts  by  the  scoriae  or  the  plaster, 
while  the  skull  is  visible,  highly  polished.  One 
hand  is  partially  closed,  as  if  it  had  grasped  some- 
thing, probably  her  dress,  with  which  it  had  cov- 
ered the  head.  The  finger-bones  protrude  through 
the  encrusted  ashes,  aud  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
in  various  parts,  is  distinctly  visible  the  web  of  the 
liuen  with  which  it  had  been  covered.  There  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  child  a  full  grown  woman," 
the  left  leg  slightly  elevated,  whilst  the  right  arm 
is  broken ;  but  the  left,  which  i-i  bent,  is  perfect, 
and  the  hand  is  closed.  The  little  finger  has  an 
iron  ring  ;  the  left  ear  which  is  uppermost,  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  stands  off  from  the  head.  The 
folds  of  the  drapery,  the  very  web  remain,  and  a 
nice  observer  might  detect  the  quality  of  the  dress. 
The  last  figure  1  have  to  describe  is  that  of  a  man, 
a  splendid  subject,  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  legs 
stretched  out  to  their  full  length.  There  is  an 
iron  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
which,  together  with  the  arm,  are  supported  by 
the  elbow.     The  folds  of  the  dress  on  tile  arm, 


and  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
are  visible  ;  the  sandals  are  there,  and  the  bones 
of  one  foot  protrude  through  what  might  have  been 
a  broken  sandal.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  the  traces  of  them — 
are  there ;  and  the  breath  of  life  has  only  to  be 
inspired  into  this  and  the  other  three  figures  to 
restore  to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Romans  of  the  first  century.  I  gazed  again  and 
again  on  those  lifeless  forms  with  an  interest  which 
I  cannot  well  describe^  They  might  have  fallen 
but  yesterday,  for  were  there  not  still  remaining 
their  sandals,  their  dress,  the  very  tracery  of  their 
hair?  They  were  trying  to  escape  from  destruc- 
tion, for  the  bodies  were  found  at  a  short  distance 
one  from  the  other,  as  if  in  the  act  of  running. 
What  could  have  induced  them  to  remain  so  long 
it  is  only  permitted  to  imagine.  They  were  three 
women,  who  terror-struck,  had  been  unable,  per- 
haps, to  act  until  aided  and  urged  forward  by  the 
man.  It  may  be  that  with  that  attachment  which 
binds  us  all  so  closely  to  our  native  place  and  our 
hearth,  they  still  clung  to  their  homes  with  the 
hope  that  the  storm  would  soon  pass  away.  I  wit- 
nessed some  instances  of  infatuation  last  year  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  poorer  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  the  lower  rooms  of  their  houses,  the  up- 
per parts  of  which  had  fallen  or  were  falling  in, 
when  the  ground  was  heaving,  and  the  crash  of 
buildings  was  heard  from  time  to  time  ;  but  Vesu- 
vius sent  forth  its  clouds  of  ashes  without  inter- 
mission until  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  only 
safety  was  in  flight — Haste — haste  I — ^fly — by  the 
Stabian  Gate,  towards  the  Salerno  road  !  But  it 
was  too  late  ;  the  weakness  of  woman,  or  the 
strength  of  local  attachment,  had  been  too  strong, 
and  down  they  fell,  these  poor  victims,  on  the  very 
site  from  which  they  have  now  been  disinterred, 
after  an  undisturbed  repose  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  first  was  the  mother  and  the  head 
of  the  household,  for  by  her  side  was  the  bag  of 
money,  the  keys,  and  two  silver  vases,  and  a  silver 
hand-mirror,  which  wasfound  only  last  Friday.  She 
was  of  gentle  birth  too ;  the  delicacy  of  her  arms 
and  legs  indicates  it ;  and  coiffure  too.  The  hands 
are  closed,  as  if  the  very  nails  must  have  entered 
into  the  flesh,  and  the  body  is  swollen,  as  are  those 
of  the  others,  as  if  water  had  aided  the  cruel 
death.  The  child — perhaps  her  child — does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  so  much,  but,  child-like,  it 
had  thrown  itself  on  the  ground,  and  wrapped  its 
dress  about  its  head,  thinking  thereby  to  exclude 
all  danger.  I  judge  so  from  the  marks  of  the  folds 
of  the  linen  round  the  arms  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  and  from  the  partially  open  hand  as 
if  it  had  grasped  something.  Poor  child  !  it  was 
not  so  tenacious  of  life  as  the  mother,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep.  • 

There  is  the  figure  of  another  woman,  of  a  lower 
class,  a  servant,  perhaps,  and  I  thought  so  from  a 
large  projecting  ear,  and  the  ring  on  the  finger, 
which  was  of  iron.  She  had  suffered  much  evi- 
dently, as  the  right  leg  is  twisted  back  and  up- 
lifted. She  lies  on  her  side,  and  the  left  hand, 
which  is  closed,  rests  ou  the  ground ;  but  her  suf- 
ferings were  less  than  those  of  her  njistress,  as  her 
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sensibility  was  perhaps  less  acute.  The  man,  man- 
lil;e,  had  struggled  longer  with  the  storm  which 
raged  around  him,  for  he  fell  on  his  back,  aOd  fell 
dead.  His  limbs  are  stretched  out  at  their  full 
length,  and  give  no  sign  of  suffering.  A  more 
touching  .story  than  that  which  is  told  by  thei^e 
silent  figures  I  have  never  read,  and  if  a  second 
Bulwer  could  describe  the  last  days  of  Pompeii 
nothing  more  suggestive  could  be  fouud  as  a  nuc- 
leus for  his  romance  than  the  family  group  just 
brought  to  light.  It  was  with  comparatively  little 
interest  that  I  closed  this  day  by  visiting  the  sites 
where  the  labourers  are  actually  at  work.  They 
are  cutting  out  streets  beneath  the  roots  of  \ 
trees,  and  carting  off  the  soil  to  many  feet  above 
them.  Walls  are  coming  out  to  view  every  mo 
ment,  and  the  large  red  inscriptions  and  the  popu 
lar  jokes  of  Pompeiani.  Many  houses  have  beti 
completely  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  feet  of  sand,  which  are  left  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  cover  up  the  antiquarian  wealth  which 
is  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  distinguished  visitors 
One  house  I  remarked  particularly,  as  it  is  the 
largest  in  Pompeii.  There  are  two  large  gardens 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  marble  foun- 
tains, around  which  were  found  the  figures  of  i 
wild  boar  being  pulled  down  by  dogs,  and  a  ser- 
pent, and  other  animals,  all  of  bronze.  On  the 
walls  are  elegant  fresco  paintings,  and  in  onesniaf 
room,  a  sleeping  chamber,  is  a  mosaic  floor,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  repaired,  and  that  jight  artisti- 
cally too,  by  some  old  Roman  mosaicist.  This 
room  is  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Jsis,  should 
visitors  care  to  see  it ;  and  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble.  Amongst  the  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  my  friend  Cav.  Fiorelli  has  introduced, 
I  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  establishment  of  a 
museum,  in  which  many  objects  of  great  interest 
are  deposited,  all  discovered  in  Pompeii.  There 
are  the  skeletons  of  two  dogs  ;  and  sixty  loaves 
which  were  baking  when  Vesuvius  burst  forth,  and 
which  were  "  drawn"  only  the  other  day.  There 
are  the  great  iron  doors  for  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
There  are  tallies,  too,  and  hammers,  and  bill-hooks, 
and  colours,  should  the  artist  need  them,  and 
medicines  for  the  sick,  and  pulse  for  the  hungry. 
Vases  and  paterae  of  plain  and  coloured  glass, 
light  and  elegant  in  form,  are  there;  and  candel- 
abra, so  graceful  that  one  longs  to  grasp  them. 
There,  too,  are  braziers  more  ornamented  and  more 
useful  and  elegant  than  any  that  modern  Italians 
have  made. 

Fur  ''Tlie  Frieud." 

As  the  conductors  of  "  The  Friend,"  have  from 
time  to  time  encouraged  their  readers  to  become 
occasional  contributors  to  its  pages,  and  having  ob- 
served an  article  in  No.  28  of  the  present  volume, 
headed  "  For  the  Children,"  as  well  as  some 
strictures  on  the  same  of  later  date,  signed  L.  B., 
I  felt  my  mind  drawn,  in  a  mea.sure  of  that  love 
which  desires  the  restoration  of  the  waste  places 
of  spiritual  "  Jerusalem,''  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
thereon,  more  especially  as  the  subject  alluded  to 
has  been  handled  by  both  writers  with  much  ap- 
parent candour  and  sincerity,  but  as  I  believe,  not 
with  sufficient  clearness.  The  question  at  is^ue 
seems  mainly  to  be,  whether  in  approaching  our 
,  Heavenly  Father  in  prayer,  it  is  helpful  or  neces- 
sary to  accompany  humility  of  mind  and  prostra- 
tion of  soul  with  a  corresponding  attitude  of  body, 
by  kneeling  at  such  seasons.  The  occurrence  of 
many  painful  circumstances  within  the  pale  of 
our  Society  lor  some  years  back,  have  manifested 
with  sufficient  clearness,  that  as  a  people,  we  have 
cot  so  studiously  "  asked  for  the  old  paths,"  or 
"  the  good  way,  that  wc  might  walk  therein,"  as 
would  have  been  desirable.     If  many  under  our 


name  were  found  more  frequently  recurring  to  the 
pages  of  our  ancient  authors  of  acknowledged 
soundness,  under  the  leadings  of  the  light  of  Truth, 
much  obscurity  of  vision,  as  well  as  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  their  consequent  trials,  might  have 
been  avoided.  Eobert  Barclay  clearly  distinguishes 
between  inward  mental  prayer,  which  he  avers  the 
truly  seeking  soul  whenever  it  is  drawn  towards 
its  God  "by  his  own  Spirit  finds  himself  in  the 
practice  of,  and  is  constantly  breathing  some  secret 
desires  and  aspirations  unto  Him."  And  again, 
so  long  as  a  man's  visitation  lasts,  he  never  wants 
some  influence  less  or  more  for  the  practice  of  it,  and 
says  he,  "  i^  is  unpossible  tliM  rneti  sJiouId  be  al- 
u-ays  iqjon  their  knees  expressing  uords  of -prayer." 
And  although  from  a  feeling  of  necessity,  it  might 
be  the  duty  of  some  at  particular  seasons  to  bend 
the  knee  also  in  those  private  exercises,  yet  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  a  body  being  called  from  the 
practice  of  useless  and  empty  font  ts  Mid  ceremonies^ 
have  never  encouraged  the  adoption  of  that  prac- 
tice in  mental  offerings.  But  says  Barclay,  "  out- 
ward and  vocal  prayer  is  when  the  spirit,  being  in 
the  exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and  feeling  the 
breathings  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  arise  powerfully 
in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty  by  a  su- 
peradded motion  and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to 
bring  forth  either  audible  sighs,  groans  or  words, 
either  in  public  assemblies,  in  private,  or  at  meat." 
And  although  in  this  passage  our  author  is  silent 
as  to  kneeling  in  public  prayer,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  was  the  universal  practice  with  the 
ancients  of  this  people,  and  as  little  question  that 
it  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  case  with  all  those 
who  wait  patiently  for  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  although Hhere  arc  some  sorrowful  in- 
stances in  this  day,  of  persons  calling  themselves 
after  our  name,  who  in  imitation  of  the  ever 
changing  customs  of  a  vain  world  are  found  stand- 
even  in  public  prayer.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  conveyed  my  impressions  in  fewer 
words,  but  "  such  as  I  have  that  give  I  unto  you." 
A.  B. 

Canada  "West,  Fifth  month  10th,  18C3. 


9dc  of  Nature's  Wonders. 

(Concliiflcd  from  Jiage  300.) 

Passing  through  Creeping  Avenue,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  along  upon  all-fours  a  few 
hundred  yards,  we  rested  at  the  Junction,  wit- 
nessed pleasing  sights  in  the  Drawing-room,  and 
regaled  ourselves  in  the  Dining-hall 
cumventing  Delta  Island  we  merged  into  a  fine 
ly  plain,  and  pushing  on  like  Bunyan's  Pil- 
gnnj,  anon  came  to  what  is  appropriately  named 
"  e  Hill  of  Difiiculty.  Like  him  we  progressed 
over  this,  our  temporal  trouble,  and  passed  the 
"  ""      of  Humility,  till  finally  the  Mammoth  Hall 


is.reactieu,  wherein  is  situated  the  Monument 
Mountain,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high, 
spread  over  wliioh  is  a  stupendous  arch,  called 
VVallace's  Grand  Dome,  seventy  feet  above  the 
hill's  highest  peak,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  from  its  base.  Vi.siting  the  Sulphur  Spring,  at 
great  distance,  and  taking  a  refreshing  draught, 
the  Auger  Hole  presented  its  diminutive  outlet. 
Our  guide  preceding  with  his  light,  wo  followed 
with  ours  through  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  Hole, 
well  named,  certainly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  low, 
et  passage  through  the  rocks,  with  just  room  for  a 
good  sized  man  to  twist,  turn  and  squeeze  through, 
when  he  emerges  into  Lilliputian  Llall,  where,  as 
n  the  case  of  Creeping  Avenue,  he  must  become 
a  second  iS'ebuchaduczzar  for  the  time,  not  upon 
a  grass  sward,  but  upon  dry  ground  for  a  consid- 
erable* distance  till  lie  comes  to  a  long  avenue, 
where,  assuming  an  upright  position,   various  at- 


tractions meet  the  view.  Jogging  steadily  forwai 
like  one  passing  over  a  public  highway,  as  it  real 
appeared  betimes,  "  Ah  !  there,"  said  we,  "  is  | 
milestone  at  the  side  of  the  road."  "So  it  i' 
said  the  guide,  "  though  it  never  occurred  to  ! 
before."'  Yet  all  agreed  that  it  looked  quite  na' 
ral,  leaning  to  one  side,  with  its  square,  elonga ' 
front;  and  to  complete  the  work,  we  picked  uji 
sharp  stone,  and  at  once  scratched  in  legible  ch 
acters  upon  its  face  the  number  of  miles  from 
cave's  mouth  as  near  as  our  guides  could  decide' 
'■  A  new  way-mark,"  said  an  old  gentleman  in  i 
company,  "  to  the  weary  traveller,  for  having 
some  time,  I  am  now  rested  and  ready  to  procee' 
The  Pulpit  or  Rostrum  appearing  in  view  shor 
after,  the  moralizing  of  our  cheerful  little  pa: 
continued,  especially  after  merging  successiyi 
from  the  Cerulean  Vault,  Rugged  Pass,  and  i 
cade,  the  guide  pointed  to  us,  the  Chapel,  A'est 
and  Parsonage.  Truly,  other  dominies  had  p 
xeded  us,  and  left  their  impress,  and  christei 
these  wonder-workings  of  Almighty  Power. 

Vi'e  now  come  to  another  branch  from  the  m: 
cave,  following  down  which  other  new  and  pic 
resquo  scenery  breaks  upon  the  astonished  ga 
In  this  uiost  interesting  avenue,  as  in  the  case 
the  rest,  the  names  given  symbolized,  at  least 
us,  and  may  aid  the  reader's  imagination  in  i 
riving  at  the  description  of  the  magnificent  forn 
tions.  There  is  the  Frost  King's  Chamber,  nf 
the  Ice  House,  then  Queen  Mab's  Retreat,  till 
come  to  Zoe's  Grotto,  the  Frosted  Rocks,  a 
Snowy  Cliffs,  on  through  to  Marble  Hall,  wh( 
are  found  what  seem  to  have  been  Indian  fo 
prints  in  the  soft  clay.  But  the  most  exquisiti 
fine  sights  to  be  witnessed  are  those  in  the  Syl? 
Arcade,  Beauty's  Bower,  and  Fairy  Palace,  a 
still  on  beyond,  resembling  ati  infinite  variety 
rosettes — the  most  unique  and  delicate  gypat 
formations  imaginable — white,  yellow,  pink,  a 
dear  as  crystal,  standing  out  from  the  rock  w 
on  every  hand  in  rich  and  massive  beauty. 

Retracing  our  steps,  taking  a  long,  last,  lii 
ering  look  at  the  most  attractive  points  in  the  Ni 
Cave,  another  avenue  is  entered  up,  down,  ovi 
and  through  the  main  cave,  where  new  attractio 
meet  us,  namely,  the  Lone  Chamber,  Dry  Btam 
Island  of  Confusion,* the  Corridor,  Newhall's  B 
rum,  Gothic  Chapel,  more  visible  Indian  foi 
prints,  the  Den,  Ship  in  the  Stocks,  the  Ciawfi 
Spring,  etc.,  when  the  end  of  the  route  is  reacht 
Now  cir-  There  is,  however,  a  branch  to  the  left,  and  call 
the  Wabash  Avenue,  leading  siill  to  other  une 
plored  regions,  and  similar  in  character  to  tho 
already  feebly  described,  but  richly  worth  a  vis 
as  our  guide  informed  us. 

After  a  walk  of  about  fifteen  miles,  by  no  mea 
fatiguing,  underground,  the  old  entrance  appcan 
in  view,  with  its  glimmering  sheen  of  daylig 
peering  into  the  darkness  of  our  sepulchral  tom 
Leaving  the  bowels  of  earth,  we  walk  once  mo 
upon  its  bosom,  to  meet  the  rays  of  a  still  warm 
planet — the  suu.  What  a  change  !  In  the  ca 
the  theruionieter  ranges  at  an  average  of  5( 
Fah.,  while  the  outside  pressure  is  90°  to  95°,  ai 
that  in  the  sun's  decline  over  the  western  hills. 

The  length  of  the  cave  we  have  already  name 
The  greatest  width  at  any  point  in  the  Old  Cave 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  greatest  heigl 
about  one  hundred  feet,  varying  from  two  ai 
a  half  to  one  hundred  feet  ;  average  height,  abo 
twenty  feet.  In  the  New  Cave  the  greatest  bread 
is  three  hundred  feet ;  height  varies  from  three 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  from  the  [irop- 
of  the  cave. — Methodist. 


Life's  greenest  spot  Lath  withered  flowers 
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Fur  "Thu  Friend, 

Vly  mind  has  been  much  occupied  of  late  in 
ught  about  the  dreadful  war  now  raging,  and 
Bthcr  Friends  both  joung  and  old  are  prepared 
preparing  to  maintain  those  precious  principles 
peace  which  have  been  sustained  in  former 
rs  through  severe  persecution  and  sore  tria 

1  while  i  thus  write,  there  is  a  fear  arises,  that 
re  are  too  many  of  us  who  would  hardly  be  will- 
to  bear  the  stroke  of  another's  hand  for  the 
e  of  upholding  those  principles,  without  feeling 
ihowiug  a  spirit  of  resistance  towards  the  of- 
ler.  It  is  sorrowful,  indeed,  that  in  such  a  day 
ommotion,  our  minds  are  so  afloat  in  the  world, 
[inc  the  newspapers  and  so  much  of  the  news 
he  day,  instead  of  our  hearts  being  turned  in- 
d  to  the  Lord,  and  striving  to  be  on  the  watch- 
er, praying  to  possess  that  meek  and  lamb-like 
it  which  lie  possessed,  who  was  scourged  for 
iniquities  and  died  for  our  sins,  that  thus  we 
J  be  prepared  for  what  may  be  permitted  to 
e  upon  us.  Are  we  not  desired  to  abstain  from 
licious  reading  and  corrupt  conversation  ;  and 
should  remember  this,  as  well  as  that  we  are 
fessiug  to  be  of  a  self-denying  people.  The 
spapers  arc  certainly  pernicious,  and  the  au- 
•s  of  them,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  we  can 
nly  see,  are  but  little  restricted  in  their  writing, 

the  reading  of  them  will  more  or  less  awaken 
ntful  feelings  and    a  revengeful   spirit,  wishing 

those  who  we  may  consider  to  be  our  enemies 
r  be  destroyed  from  the  land  ;  which  is  not  the 
gn  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  whom  we  are  pro- 
ing  to  follow  ;  for  do  we  not  read,  he  willeth 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  all  may  return, 
mt  and  live.  Let  us  be  willing  again,  as  we 
e  often  before,  to  remember  these  things,  and  to 
,n  accordance  therewith  ;  to  give  up  such  read- 
as  is  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  to  gather  our  wan- 
ng  thoughts   home  to  the   Lord  ;  seeking  him 

earnestly  desiring  help  to  lay  up  our  treasure 
leaven  which  fadeth  not  away;   that  when  we 

called  to  the  tribunal  of  Almighty  God  we 
r  receive  the  sentence  of,  well  done  thou  faith- 
servant  ;  which  will  be  more  to  us  than  all  the 
lymeut  we  can  derive  from  the  world  and  its 
,bled  scenes.  He  will  help  those  who  de- 
tly  seek  him,  for  his  dominion  over  this  earth 
le  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old,  when  he 
vered  the  Israelites  from  their  pursuing  enemy. 
1  his  delivering  hand  is  yet  outstretched'  for 
;e  who  stand   faithful  to  his  requirements,  put- 

their  trust  in  him  alone,  looking  neither  to 
1  nor  to  the  sword  for  protection.  These  must 
vanish  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endur- 
for  ever.  A.  C. 

liio,  Fifth  month,  1863. 

hultry  in  Frosty  Weather. — There  is  some- 
g  exhilarating  in  a  frost.  When  the  early 
niug  breaks  on  the  earth  covered  with  rime, 
the  hard  ground  seems  to  spurn  the  foot  that 
ds  on  it,  and  the  sun  rises  like  a  disc  of  burn- 
copper,  there  is  something  cheerful  about  it. 
ure  has  donned  her  masquerade  dress  of  white, 
ir  horse  cannot  contain  himself ;  and  the  steady 
friend,  for  some  months  past  content  to  shake 
head,  or  whibk  his  tail,  as  the  only  answer  to 
•t  a  grand-daughter  of  ours  calls  a  "  good  cut 
he  whip,"  now  seeks  to  devour  space,  and  to 
conclusions  with  your  strength  or  that  of  your 
s.  In  like  manner,  your  tried  friend,  the  old 
,  gambols,  and  in  the  glcesoiueuess  of  his  feel- 
i  he  picks  up  a  shred  of  cloth  in  the  field,  and 
ics  and  tosses  it  for  very  wantonness.  The  ap- 
rance  of  real  winter  is  then  a  holiday  to  many, 
(ah  !  those  buts,)  not  to  all.     It  is  none  to  the 


poultry.  Water  is  frozen;  the  ground  is  so  hard 
they  cannot  scratch ;  there  is  not  an  animal  of 
any  kind  on  its  surface  ;  and  they  must  depend  on 
their  owner  for  everything  they  want.  See  they 
lack  nothing.  First,  they  must  have  water.  Few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  suffering  caused  to 
birds  by  the  lack  of  water.  Their  power  of  main- 
taining life  on  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
food  is  wonderful,  provided  they  have  water;  but 
a  practiced  eye  can  tell  in  a  dead  fowl  or  pigeon 
whether  it  suffered  or  not  from  thirst.  The  skin 
becomes  hard,  dry,  and  red;  the  flesh  contracts,  as 
it  were,  and  becomes  brown,  and  the  whole  body 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  shrivelled  and 
dried  up.  You  must  bear  in  mind  they  require 
more  food  and  better  than  they  do  in  milder 
weather;  and,  if  you  can,  let  them  have  a  greater 
variety.  They  want  substitutes  for  the  worms  and 
insects.  Now,  the  scraps  of  meat  and  fat  from  the 
table  should  go  to  the  fowls.  Save  tlie  drainings  of 
11  the  glasses,  pour  them  together,  and  sweep  all 
the  crumbs  and  old  corners  of  bread  into  it.  Feed 
the  birds  often,  and  if  there  is  snow,  sweep  a  place 
clean,  and  feed  there.  Never  feed  any  kind  of 
bird  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  pick  up 
V  with  their  food  ;  it  is  a  strong  medicine  to 
them.  The  lark  that  fattens  in  two  days  on  the 
white  hoar-frost,  becomes  a  wretched  skeleton  after 
two  days'  snow. — Cottage  Garck?ier. 


The  Creeds  of  the  World. 

The  world  has  never  yet  had  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  members  constituting  the 
human  family,  nor  of  the  adherents  of  the  several 
religious  creeds  in  which  they  profess  faith.  Our 
statistical  knowledge,  however,  is  enlarging  from 
year  to  year.  The  obscurity  which  has  hitherto 
covered  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  is  gradually 
vanishing.  America,  Europe,  and  Australia — the 
christian  divisions  of  the  world — are  entirely  open 
to  our  research  ;  and  the  same  is  already  true  of 
large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  will  soon 
be  of  them  all. 

In  nearly  every  country  of  America,  Europe, 
and  Australia,  from  time  to  time  an  official  census 
is  taken,  which  keeps  us  fully  informed  of  the 
movement  of  population.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
religious  creeds  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  equally 
complete.  In  a  number  of  the  European  and  sev- 
eral of  the  American  countries  where  professors  of 
the  various  religious  tolerated  are  enjoying  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  an  official  ecclesiasti- 
cal census  of  the  papulation  is  taken,  each  adult 
stating  his  religious  faith,  and  the  children  being 
set  down  for  ttiat  church  in  whose  doctrines  their 


parents  or  guardi; 


intend   to  rear  them. 


England,  ,thc  United  States,  and  several  other 
countries,  however,  there  is  no  such  ecclesiastical 
census  of  the  population,  but  most  of  the  denomi- 
nations try  to  supply  the  want  by  ascertaining, 
from  time  to  time,  either  the  number  of  communi- 
cants or  of  the  total  population  connected  with 
them. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  information  thus  ob- 
taiued  enables  the  statistician  to  make  out  an  esti- 
mate of  at  least  the  chribtian  denominations  of  the 
world,  which  may  be  confidently  accepted  as  being 
very  near  the  truth.  The  most  complete  table  of 
this  kind,  exhibiting — as  far  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained from  official  censuses  or  estimated  from  re- 
"  My  [liable  statements — the  number  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
said    hejolic  and  Protestant  population  of  the  world,  has 


Fur  "Tlio  Friend." 

Instrnction  received  from  a  Dream. 

Youi-  old  mea  shall  dream  dreams, — your  young  mur 
shall  see  visions." 

Some  time  after  John  King's  return  from  visit- 

;  Ireland,  he  dreamed  he  was  walking  in  a 
pleasant  plain,  and  ruminating  in  his  mind  of  what 
great  service  he  had  been  in  that  kingdom,  wher 
he  saw  the  appearance  of  a  very  large,  stout  man, 
coming  towards  him  ;  whereupon  John  King  a,sked 
him  who  he  was,  and  he  was  answer 
name   is   Self."     To   which   Johu    Kin 

feared  not  but  ho  should  conquer  him.  They  en-  jbeen  recently  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  one 
gaged,  and  John  King  threw  him  down,  and  fell  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  for  the  National  Al- 
upon  him,  till  he  thought  he  left  him  dead;  Afnuinac.  We  intend  shortly  to  transfer  to  our  col- 
which  he  was  exceedingly  elevated,  and  filled  with'umns  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  tables, 
the  thought  of  the  conquest  he  had  made;  so  that!  but  in  the  meanwhile  invite  attention  to  a  few  of 
he  vaunted    to  and  fro,  as   it  were,  on  his  tiptoes,  the  chief  results. 


as  if  the  place  could  scarcely  contain  him.  But 
he  had  not  rejoiced  himself  long,  before  he  saw  a 
man  of  much  greater  stature  coming  towards  him, 
who,  when   he   drew  near,  also  told   him    that   he 


As  all  of  our  readers  well  know,  the  most  nu- 
merous among  the  christian  bodies  is  still  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
censuses  in  Europe  in  1863,  about  137,983,000 


was  come  to  fight  him.  Whereupon  John  King  I  souls,  out  of  a  total  of  282,8(19,000,  were  in 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  /;e  likewise  answered,  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in 
"  My  name  is  Self."  John  King  said,  "  I  have 'America,  about  38,499,000,  out  of  a  population 
slain  Self  just  now,  and  I  doubt  not  of  overcom-!of  69,763,000;  in  Australia  and  Polynesia  about 
ing  thee  also.'"  But  he  replied,  I  am  the  same  |280, 000,  out  of  2,500,000.  In  Asia,  a  population 
Self  which  thou  fought,  and  left  for  dead,  and  am  iof  about  4,107,000,  and  in  Africa  about  1,113,000 
now  able  to  conquer  thee.  Upon  which  they  en- [may  be  set  down  for  the  same  church.  For  these 
gaged,  but  Self  was  too  strong  for  him,  threw  him  'two  latter  divisions  of  the  world,  we  have,  in  cal- 
down,  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  sorely,  and  jculatiiig  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
then  lay  upon  him,  and  almost  pressed  him  to  ;testant  population,  to  rely  on  the  statistics  of  the 
death.  In  which  distress  John  King  dreamed  that  European  colonies  and  the  reports  of  the  mission- 
he  just  got  his  head  from  under  him,  and  looked  jaries.  Thus,  the  grand  total  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
up  towards  Heaven  for  help;  upon  which  here-jolio  population  of  the  world  amounts  to  about 
ed  strength,  and  overcame,  and  totally  killed  j  182,041,000  souls.  How  little  attention  is  com- 
him.  And  hereupon  he  was  very  thankful,  and  i  monly  paid  to  these  statistical  exhibits  may  be 
durst  no  more  go  upon  his  tiptoes,  but  walked  !  seen  from  the  curious  fict,  that  as  high  a  funo- 
gently  away  in  great  humility,  awfulness  and  rev-|tionary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  Arch-» 
ce  of  mind,  ascribing  the  victory  to  the  Power; bishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  in  an  article  on  the 
from  whom  his  strength  came.  Roman   Catholic    Church,   prepared   by    him   for 

♦-» [the    Nciv  Aitiericun  Encyclopedia,    says  of  the 

To  take  events  cheerfully,  and  to  promote  the  |  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  only:  "Above 
happiness  of  others,  is  the  way  to  insure  enduring!  160,000,000  are  estimated  to  belong  to  it."  We 
pring  of  existence.  Content  and  kindness  are  j  have  shown  above  that  in  America,  Europe,  and 
the  soft  vernal  showers  and  fostering  warmth,  that  Australia  alone,  where  nearly  all  the  figures  rest 
keep  a  man's  nature  and  being  fresh  and  green,      [on  the  authority  of  an  oflicial  census,  the  popula- 
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tioD  claimiDg  to  be  considered  as  Roman  Catholic 
amounts  to  more  than  175,000,000. 

Under  the  bead  of  Protestants,  it  has  become 
customary  in  works  on  ecclesiastical  statistics,  to 
embrace  nearly  all  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  or  some  other  Eastern 
Episcopal  Church.  Some  of  the  Baptists  have 
protested  against  their  being  embraced  under  the 
name  of  Protestants,  and  the  name  is  equally  re- 
pudiated by  a  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  it  has  been  hitherto  generally  retained 
io  statistical  works,  in  default  of  a  better  one.  It 
comprises  also  the  Rationalists  no  less  than  the 
evangelical  sects,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
statistically,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  they 
belong  to  one  and  the  s.ime  church.  In  this  wi- 
dest sense  of  the  word,  the  Protestant  world 
embraces  about  27,347,000  souls  in  America, 
64,790,000  in  Europe,  1,100,000  in  Australasia 
and  Polynesia,  in  Asia  about  429,000,  in  Africa, 
719,000;  total,  94,385,000.  In  comparing  the 
number  of  Protestants  with  that  of  the  Rom 
Catholics,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Australia,  that  they  are 
rapidly  coming  up  to  the  first  rank  in  America, 
where  probably  a  few  more  years  will  suffice  to  give 
them  a  numerical  preponderance,  but  that  they  still 
fall  considerably  behind  in  Europe.  In  Asia  and 
Africa  they  are  at  present  likewise  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Protestant 
nations  is  likely  to  secure  for  Protestantism  in  both 
01  these  divi.-ions  of  the  world  a  numerical  prepon- 
derance. 

The  Greek  Church  has  a  population  of  about 
74,633,000  souls,  of  whom  59,000,000  live  in 
Russia,  and  11,000,000  in  Turkey.  The  proba- 
ble expansion  of  the  Russian  Enipire  in  Asia,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  are  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
membership  of  this  Church,  although  it  is  more 
likely  than  either  Roman  Catholicism  or  Protest- 
antism to  undergo  great  internal  changes. 

The  total  christian  population  of  the  globe, 
counting  in  all  the  sects  laying  claim  to  the  name, 
is  about  357,000,000,  out  of  a  total  population  esti- 
mated at  about  1,300,000,000.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  human  race  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  at 
present  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  chri^ti- 
anity.  A  little  more  than  one  half  of  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  christians,  arc  in  nominal  con 
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the  limits  of  voluntary  and  intelligent  attention 
are,  with  children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age, 
about  15  minutes;  from  7  to  10  years  of  age, 
about  20  minutes  ;  from  10  to  12  years  of  age, 
about  55  minutes  ;  from  12  to  16  or  18  years  of 
age,  about  80  minutes;  and  continues,  '  I  have 
repeatedly  obtained  a  bright  voluntary  attention 
from  each  of  these  classes,  for  5,  or  10,  or  15  min- 
utes more,  hut  I  observed  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  succeeding  lesson.'  " 

J.  A.  Morrison,  Rector  of  the  same  College, 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says : — "  I  will 
undertake  to  teach  one  hundred  children,  in  three 
hours  a  day,  as  much  as  they  can  by  possi- 
bility receive  ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  in 
education,  that  no  lesson  has  been  given  till  it  has 
been  received  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  receiving 
of  the  children  is  exhausted,  anything  given 

useless,  nay,  injurious,  inasmuch  as  you  thereby 
weaken,  instead  of  strengthen,  the  receiving  power. 
This  ought  to  be  a  first  principle  in  education.  1 
think  it  is  seldom  acted  on." 

For  "  The  FrieDd." 

The  Only  Trne  Religion. 

Bulstrode  Whitlock,  one  of  the  most  accom 
plished  Englishmen  of  his  age,  bore  this  testimony 
to  the  spirituality  of  religion 

"  I  have  ever  thought  there  has  been  one  true 
religion  in  the  world  ;  and  that  is  the  work  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
There  have  been,  indeed,  divers  forms  and  shapes 
of  things,  through  the  many  dispensations  of  God 
to  men,  answerable  to  his  own  wise  ends,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  low  and  uncertain  state  of  man  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  old  world  had  the  spirit  of  God,  for 
it  strove  with  them  ;  and  the  new  world  has  had 
the  spirit  of  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  it 
strives  with  all ;  and  they  that  have  been  led  by 
it,  have  been  the  good  people  in  every  dispensation 
of  God  to  the  world.  And  I  myself  must  say,  I 
have  felt  it  from  a  child  to  convince  mo  of  my  evi. 
and  vanity ;  and  it  has  often  given  me  a  true 
measure  of  this  poor  world,  and  some  taste  of 
divine  things  ;  and  it  is  my  grief  I  did  not  more 
early  apply  my  soul  to  it.  For  I  can  say,  since 
my  retirement  from  the  greatness  and  hurries  of 
the  world,  I  have  felt  something  of  the  work 
comfort  of  it,  and  that  it  is  both  able  and  ready 
to  instruct  and  lead,  and  preserve  those  who  will 
humbly  and  sincerely  hearken  to  it.     So  that  my 


Yet  on,  press  on,  towards  the  mercy-seat, 
And  if  tiaou  perish,  perish  at  his  feet. 


lame   OI    cnrisiiaus,  are   lu   liuiuiijai  uuu-       ,..•'.       ,  «•■...  ^     i    -  i        ^      f 

nection  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  p.pid  rel.g.on  is  the  good  .^pmt  ot  God  m  my  heart ;  I 
growth  of  the  Protestant  countries  a--'  ->'  «.-^-=-.  '"«^"°  ^'''■"  "'«'  l^='^^'-°"fitt  .n  me  and  tor  me.  - 
will  soon  leave  the  Roman  Catholics 


Return,  return,  for  he  is  near  thee  dwelling. 

And  not  into  the  air 

Need  rise  the  sighs  of  prayer ; 
Into  his  ear  thou'rt  all  thy  sorrows  telling ; 
Thou  need'st  not  speak  to  him  through  spaces  widij. 
For  he  is  near  thee,  even  at  thy  side.  j! 

1 
'  Hira  have  I  pierced  " — oh  I  I  come,  I  come  ; 

My  heart  is  broken,  Lord, 

It  needs  not  voice  nor  word  ; 
One  only  looli  brought  Peter  back  of  yore  ; 
How  bitterly  I  weep  as  then  he  wept  I  i 

Henceforth,  oh  I  keep  me,  and  I  shall  be  kept.        j 

Sclnctod.! 

'  HE  REMEMBERETH  THAT  WE  ARE  DOST."   \ 
Lord,  we  adore  thy  wondrous  name,  i 

And  make  that  name  our  trust. 
Which  raised  at  first  this  curious  frame 

From  mean  and  lifeless  dust. 

Awhile  these  frail  machines  endure,' 

The  fabric  of  a  day  ; 
Then  know  their  vital  powers  no  more. 

But  moulder  back  to  clay. 

Yet,  Lord,  what  e'er  is  felt  or  feared, 

This  thought  is  our  repose,  I 

That  he  by  whom  this  frame  was  reared,  i 

Its  various  weakness  knows.  j 


Thou  view'st  us  with  a  pitying  eye, 
While  struggling  with  our  load  ; 

In  pains  and  dangers  thou  art  nigh. 
Our  Father  and  our  God. 


Gently  supported  by  thy  love, 
We  tend  to  realms  of  peace 

Where  every  pain  shall  far 
And  every  frailty  cease. 


minority.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  increase  of  Protestants  compared  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  been  as  two  to  one.— 
Presbyterian. 


Hours  of  Study. — A  very  remarkable  pam- 
phlet has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, containing  statements  of  facts  that  ought  to 
conjmand  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  pamphlet  is  written  by  E.  Chadwick,  Esq., 
C.  B.,  and  published  pursuant  to  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is 
Education,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
three  matters — the  organization  of  schools,  the 
hours  of  study,  and  physical  training.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Chadwick's 
statement  of  facts  in  connection  with  the  second 
of  these  three  subjects — the  hours  of  study  : 

"  Struck  by  the  frightful  dibproportjou  between 
the  powers  of  childish  attention  and  the  length  of 
school  hours,  he  had  directed  questions  to  many 
distinguished  teachers.  Mr.  Donaldson,  head  mas- 
ter of  the  Training  College  of  Glasgow,  states  that 


d  of  Russia .  _,       ,     ,  ^^    ^         in^    ,-r  n 

,n  a  decided  -^'^''"  *     -^^  ^''°^^  ^°  C^^omi:' 

Si-IiTte.I. 

RETURN  THEE  TO  THY  REST. 
Return, return  thee  to  tliine  only  rest, 

Lone  pilgrim  of  the  world  I 

Far  erring  from  the  fold — 
By  the  dark  night  and  risen  storms  distressed ; 
List,  weary  laml),  the  Shepherd's  anxious  voice. 
And  once  again  within  his  arms  rejoice. 


Return,  return,  thy  fair  white  ileece  is  soiled. 

And  by  sharp  briars  rent— 

Thy  little  strength  is  spent; 
Yet  he  will  pity  thee,  thou  torn  and  spoiled. 
There,  thou  art  cradled  on  his  teuder  breast; 
Now  never  more  sweet  lamb,  forsake  that  rest. 

Return,  return,  my  soul;  be  like  this  lamb; 

Yet  can  it,  can  it  be 

That  thou  should'st  pardon  me. 
Thou  injured  Soul  all  ingrate  as  I  am; 
Once  again,  weary  of  earth's  trifling  things. 
False  as  the  desert's  far  and  shining  springs? 

Return,  return  to  thy  forsaken  Friend, 

So  long  despised,  forgot — 
That  now  thou  wandering  heart,  'twere  just 

If  he  should  "  know  thee  not;" 


Eindliness. 
Yes,  Kindliness  !  There  is  a  beam  in  the  vci 
word  that  proves  its  sunny  nature!  Kindness 
only  the  expression  of  kindliness— the  fruit  of  it 
but  kindliness  itself  is  of  the  warm,  bright  spif 
that  "  shint;s  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,"  thi 
must  reach  all  that  comes  within  its  influenc 
Damps  and  clouds  and  "  blues"  are  dispelled  b 
it, — hoarse  threatenings  of  stormy  weather  are  In 
led  to  peace,  bright  flowers  spring  up  beneath  i 
rays,  —  each  taking  a  separate  hue  through  tl 
prism-like  dividing  of  the  earth,  and  many  breatl 
ing  out  a  new  blessing  on  the  odor-welcooiing  ai 

Oh  for  the  increase  of  simple  kindliness ! 
has  such  power  to  win  to  good,  it  is  a  thousan 
pities  that  good  people  so  often  lose  it  in  the  hea' 
ier  anxieties  that  fill  the  heart.  The  more  troub 
there  is  around  us  and  in  the  wide  world  afar,  tb 
more  it  is  needed  ;  the  more  healthily  and  vigoi 
ously  beats  the  great  heart  of  Christianity,  tl 
more  will  it  abound. 

The  greatest  foe  to  kindliness  is  self.  One  wl 
loves  and  pampers  his  own  "feelings"  will  fe 
little  for  others  ;  if  he  loves  his  own  opinions  se 
fishly,  he  will  have  little  patience  with  others; 
he  thus  loves  his  own  attainments,  he  will  despi 
their  shortcomings;  and  these  three  things  aloi 
will  efl'ectually  destroy  that  fine  temper  of  tl 
spirit,  which  is  kindliness.  It  is  a  ])osUive  gw 
Darkness  it  cheers,  coldness  it  warms.  It  mi 
condemn  sin,  but  it  yearns  over  the  sinner; 
may  mourn  in  secret,  but  when  the  command  is 
"  go  forth,"  it  will  "  arise  and  anoint."  And  if 
is  embodied  in  any  written  words,  it  is  in  tl 
spirit  of  that  renowned  declaration  of  the  ho 
Paul :  "  1  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
might  by  all  means  save  some." 


THE   FRIEND. 


•  Fl!r '■  The  riiend," 

I  There  are  so  many  extensive  coal  and  iron 
lines  now  worked  in  our  own  country,  that  it  is 
robable  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend'' 
i;e  familiar  with  the  operation  of  mining  them, 
id  the  habits  and  character  of  the  miners,  but  it 
jay  be  interesting  nevertheless  to  know  something 
f  the  same  class  of  operatives  in  England,  and 
|e  great  dangers  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed, 
bich  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  attend  the  work 
,  this  country.  Here  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go 
j  any  great  depth  below  the  surface  to  obtain  a 
Inple  supply  of  either  mineral,  and  accumulations 
.'noxious  or  explosive  gasses  are  hardly  ever  known, 
Tom  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ediu- 
irg  lleview,  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  with 
le  hope  they  may  interest  the  readers  of  the 
lournal. 

''The  'Black  Country,'  however,  has  points  of 
terest  which  no  one  can  dispute.  Not  the  pyra- 
jids  of  Egypt,  nor  the  dikes  of  Holland,  bear 
lOre  conspicuous  testimony  to  humau  energy  and 
■Jrseverauce.  To  '  a  traveller  underground'  the 
rge  shafts  of  the  coal  districts,  sunk  to  a  depth 
.  1,500  and  even  2,000  feet— the  vast  extent  of 
•le  subterranean  labyrinth  in  which  the  men  are 
loployed — the  ingenious  expedients  for  ventilation 
;'id  the  prodigious  power  and  cost  of  the  machinery 
c  iployed  for  '  winding'  and  for  pumping  the  water, 
;1  thuso  far  surpass  the  antiquated  appliances  of 
i,e  midland  district.  But  ou  the  surface  the  m 
llr  of  the  ironstone  district  has  impressed  his 
;'ark  much  more  visibly.  The  natural  aspect  of 
te  country  is  changed  by  countless  mounds,  as 
jrge  as  good  sized  hills,  which  have  been  gradu 
sly  formed  round  the  pits,  by  the  accumulation  of 
'Ipoil,'  or  rubbish  which  has  been  brought  up  from 
]\ow.  The  soil  thus  formed  is  by  no  means  de- 
'iil  nt  t'lTtility  ;  and  having  been  recently  moved, 
iis  Will  adapted  for  planting  whenever  the  time 
(^nies  tor  bringing  it  again  under  cultivation. 
j;ar  tiic  furnaces  are  huge  mounds  of  a  different 
ijid  peifectly  sterile  material.  This  is  the  'cinder' 
«i  the  furnace,  a  kind  of  artificial  lava  formed 
HJiefiy  by  the  combination  of  the  flux  and  the  clay 
I  the  ironstone.  It  accumulates  very  rapidly — 
jobably  at  the  rate  of  two  to  oue  of  every  ton  of 
|)n  made ;  and  somewhere  it  must  remain  to 
limber  the  ground,  for  no  extensive  use  has  yet 
;en  found  for  it,  except  to  supply  materials  for  the 
ids,  and  ballast  for  the  railways.  It  is  a  vitrified 
Ibstance  impervious  to  wet,  and  has  sometimes 
en  uioulded  into  bricks  as  it  oozed  red-hot  from 
3  furnace.  When  cut  it  presents  a  great  diversity 
colour,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  A  patent  has 
en  registerud  for  working  it  into  chimney-pieces; 
t  neither  of  these  modes  of  using  it  has  been 
nerally  adopted,  and  the  problem  of  turning  it 
a  profitable  account  still  remains  to  be  solved, 
irnaees  were  usually  built  in  a  hollow  to  afford 
iilities  for  carrying  the  materials  to  the  level  at 
lich  they  are  cast  in  ;  but  this  advantage  is  neu- 
ilised  by  the  necessity  of  conveying  the  cinder 
•m  below  to  some  place  of  deposit;  and  it  is  now 
ite  as  usual  to  build  furnaces  on  a  plain,  with  a 
ft'  to  raise  the  materials  to  the  gallery  at  their 

"  In  convenient  proximity  to  the  furnaces  is  the 
se-hearth,  with  its  blazing  fires  and  black  stream 
driving  smoke,  while  hard  by,  in  heavier  ed- 
!3,  curls  a  yellow  earthly  volume,  which  pro- 
ids  from  huge  heaps  of  ironstone  undergoing  the 
jcess  of  calcining.  The  very  ground  seems  on 
i,  like  the  representations  of  Pandemonium,  in 
1  old  edition  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Far  and  near 
i  surface  is  studded  with  buildings.  Every  pit 
a  its  winding  apparatus,  its  engine-house,  and  I 


tall  chimney.  But  nothing  looks  neat,  nothing  is 
in  perfect  repair.  Houses — even  those  of  some 
importance — are  girded  and  cramped  together  with 
iron  ;  sheds,  stables,  cottages,  seem  stuck  into  the 
ground  like  pins  into  a  pin-cushion,  at  various  an- 
gles, accordingly  as  the  subtraction  of  the  minerals 
below  has  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  surface. 

"The  smelting  furnaces  are  the  centre  of  activity, 
and  to  them  tramways  and  railways  converge, 
bearing  strings  of  trucks  loaded  with  materials ; 
and  the  'bridge-house' — as  it  has  been  called,  be- 
cause it  connects  the  top  of  the  furnaces  with  the 
furnace  yard — is  full  of  men  breaking  the  lime- 
stone which  serves  for  flux,  and  wheeling  the  cal- 
cined ironstone  to  the  '  filling  holes.'  Under  the 
furnace-manager  the  charge  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  furnaces  belongs  to  a  contractor  called  the 
Bridge-Stocker.  He  employs  a  gang  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  boys,  and  also  keeps  horses,  for  the  pur- 
po,se  of  supplying  the  furnaces  with  the  necessary 
materials ;  and  as  much  depeuds  ou  his  care  and 
regularity,  it  is  found  best  to  give  him  an  interest 
in  the  work  by  paying  him  so  much  per  ton  on  the 
produce.  The  office  of  the  '  fillers'  who  work  un- 
der him,  requires  watchfulness.  They  relieve  each 
other  by  turns;  night  and  day,  with  unremitting 
regularity,  the  furnaces  mu'^t  be  fed.  The  work 
is  hard,  but  ought  to  be  unattended  with  danger. 
The  '  filling  holes'  or  orifices  by  which  the  materi- 
als are  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  furnace  are 
not  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose:  a  man 
who  was  '  in  liquor'  would  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
main at  the  post;  but  man  is  ever  making  danger 
for  himself  where  none  exists.  Oue  dark  night 
at  a  Shropshire  iron- work,  a  '  filler'  found  a  bariow 
improperly  left  in  his  way,  and,  in  a  moment  ot 
passion,  he  seized  it  with  violence,  supposing  it  to 
be  full,  but  being  empty,  it  gave  way  with  unex- 
pected facility,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  move- 
ment he  was  precipitated  into  the  furnace.  The 
charge  was  within  four  feet  of  the  '  filling  hole,' 
and  two  of  his  comrades,  one  of  whom  nearly 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  effort,  succeeded  in  pulling 
him  out  with  very  little  delay.  The  surgeon  was 
immediately  in  attendance — but  hope  or  help  there 
was  none.  The  poor  man  presented  a  spectacle 
fearful  to  behold,  but  it  is  believed  he  suffered  little 
pain.  He  retained  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  hour  for  which  his  life 
was  prolonged,  his  voice  was  heard  in  low,  rapid, 
and  fervent  prayer. 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  keepers  and  the  'stock-taker.'  They  pre- 
pare the  sand,  form  the  moulds,  superintend  the 
casting,  weigh  the  pigs,  and  remove  '  the  cinder.' 
At  castiug-time  their  situation  seems  full  of  peril, 
but  they  rarely  receive  any  injury,  though  they 
may  be  seen  skipping  about  among  rivulets  of 
molten  metal  with  more  indifference  than  a  tidy 
housemaid  shows  to  the  water  with  which  she  is 
washing  the  door-step;  and  they  flit  about  among 
sparks  and  burning  fragments  of  fuel  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  a  harlequin  jumps  through  a  blaze  ofl 
squibs.  It  might  be  supposed  that  their  eyes  must 
be  affected  by  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  iron  fluid ; 
but  we  cannot  find,  on  inquiry,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  blindness,  or  even  to  premature  decay  of 
sight.  Sometimes,  indeed,  accidents  occur:  the 
sand  at  the  tapping-hole  gives  way,  and  the  molten 
metal  unexpectedly  bursts  forth.  Or  it  may  happen 
that  the  '  charge'  of  the  furnace  sinks  irregularly, 
arching  over,  and  leaving  a  hollow  such  as  is  often 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  grate.  The  vast 
mass  then  collapses,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  the 
molten  cinder  projects  it  together  with  no  small 
portion  of  the  blazing  contents  of  the  furnace  into 
the   '  casting-house.'     On  such  occasions,  if  any 


one  happen  to  be  standing  near,  he  would  be  in" 
immineut  peril.  Some  years  ago  we  witnessed  an 
explosion  of  this  kind  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
violence.  The  spectacle  exceeded  the  most  bril- 
liant firework  ;  but  was  too  closely  associated  with 
the  painful  ideas  of  loss  and  danger  to  excite  any 
emotions  of  pleasure. 

"  The  efficient  working  of  the  furnace  depends 
on  the  power  of  the  blast-engine  which  blows  it, 
and  therefore  on  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  men 
who  attend  to  the  fires  of  the  boilers  by  which  the 
blast-engine  is  driven.  But  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance is  creeping  into  general  use,  by  which  the 
necessity  of  human  intervention  in  this  matter  is 
to  a  certain  extent  superseded.  The  gas  evolved 
by  the  combustion  of  the  furnace  is  carried  down  by 
tubes  to  heat  the  boilers,  and  thus  a  circle  of  causa- 
tion is  completed  which  is  analogous  to  perpetual 
motion.  The  gas  heats  the  boilers  which  generate 
the  steam,  which  impels  the  engine  which  drives 
the  blast,  which  blows  the  furnace  which  evolves  the 
gas;  and  so  on  forever.  And  thus,  too,  the  heavy 
volumes  of  smoke  emitted  by  the  tall  chimney  of 
the  blast-engine,  the  densest  and  blackest  of  the 
whole  colliery,  are  diminished  to  a  thin  and  scarcely 
perceptible  vapour." 

CTo  bo  continuedO 

It  pai/s  to  take  care  of  Implements. — There  is 
danger,  lest  in  the  hurry  of  work,  tools,  large  and 
small,  will  be  exposed  to  rain  and  sun.  When  so 
neglected,  great  harm  is  done  them.  The  wood- 
work shrinks,  and  cracks,  and  rots,  and  the  iron 
work  rusts,  and  is  liable  to  break.  Such  imple- 
plements  are  disagreeable  to  work  with,  and  they 
are  continually  going  to  decay.  We  believe  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  money,  in  the  long  run,  to 
take  time,  even  in  the  busiest  seasons,  to  clean  and 
house  daily  all  implements  of  the  farm  and  the 
garden. 

The  proper  care  of  tools  involves  the  painting 
of  those  which  are  ever  exposed  to  the  v/eather, 
such  as  carts,  sleds,  wagons,  horse-rakes,  &c. 
This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  some  careless 
farmers,  but  it  is  one  of  great  consequence.  We 
wish  to  cite  the  te.-timouy  of  a  practical  man  which 
is  right  to  the  point.  He  says:  "  I  had  a  sled  made 
in  the  fall  of  1834,  at  a  cost  of  SI 9.  I  have  the 
same  sled  now,  (1861,)  and  will  warrant  it  to  carry 
as  large  a  load  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  shop. 
With  the  exception  of  the  shoes  which  are  getting 
very  thin,  it  seems  as  perfect  as  when  new.  I  have 
not  paid  out  fifty  cents  in  repairs.  It  has  been 
painted  twice  during  this  time,  and  has  not  staid 
out  doors  ten  nights  during  the  whole  time.  In  the 
fall  of  18.58,  1  exhibited  ^his  sled  and  one  double 
wagon  that  had  been  used  eight  years,  oue  hoe  that 
had  been  in  use  twenty  years,  without  even  a 
new  handle,  and  and  one  pitchfork  that  had  been 
in  use  fifteen  years  without  a  new  handle,  at  the 
Adams  Agricultural  Fair.  I  did  not  expect  a 
premium,  but  was  awarded  a  discretionary  pre- 
mium. The  Committee  on  Tools  pronounced  them 
as  good  as  new,  with  the  exception  of  natural 
wear." 

A  premium  wisely  bestowed.  And  here  let  us 
repeat  an  important  item :  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  lard  and  one  part  resin,  melted  together,  is 
one  of  the  best  coatings  for  all  steel  or  iron  imple- 
ments. The  lard  make's  the  resin  soft,  while  the 
latter  is  a  sure  preventive  against  rusting.  Tho 
mixture  is  good  for  plows,  hoes,  axes,  indeed  for 
all  tools  and  implements  as  for  knives  and  forks 
packed  away.  The  coating  can  be  very  thin. — 
Fanner  and  Gardener. 


Religion  is  the  light  of  youth. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

We  do  not  suppose  Friends  will  deem  it  either 
prudent  or  profitable  to  meddle  with  the  contro- 
versy going  on  amongst  the  learned  in  England, 
(referred  to  in  the  last  number  of"  The  Friend,") 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings ; 
but  remembering  how  often  our  own  faith  in  gos- 
pel truths  Las  been  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
appropriate  Scripture  passages,  we  felt  inclined  to 
offer  a  few  which  we  thought  pertinent  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  which  we  believe  will  be  sufficient  for 
such  as  have  no  di.spositiou  to  doubt  or  cavil  about 
any  f)art  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Our  Saviour's  language  to  the  two  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Emniaus,  after  his  resurrection.  Luke 
XXIV  :  25, 26,  27  :— "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ;  ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  scripture,  the  things  concerning  himself." 

And  when  the  dis^ciples  were  gathered  together 
at  Jerusalem,  "Jesus  bim.-'elf  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  said,  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  ihe  Psalms 
concerning  rue.  Then  opened  ho  their  understand- 
ing, that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,"  &o.,  &c. 

John  V  :  45  : — Do  not  think  that  I  will  ac- 
cuse you  to  the  Father  ;  there  is  one  that  accuseth 
you,  even  Moses  in  whom  ye  trust ;  for  had  ye  be- 
lieved Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he 
wrote  of  me  ;  but  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words. 

John  III  :  14: — As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

John  VII  :  23: — If  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  day 
receive  circumcision  that  the  law  of  Moses  should 
not  be  broken,  are  ye  angry  at  me  because  1  have 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Acts  XXVIII :  23.  Of  Paul  it  is  said  on 
arrival  at  Rome:— "There  came  many  to  him 
iDto  his  lodgings,  and  he  cxpouuded  and  testified 
the  kiuiidom  of  God,  persuading  them  coucerniug 
Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Muses,  and  out  of 
the  Prophets  from  morning  till  evening." 

Heb.  Ill:  5: — Moses,  verily,  was  faithful  in  all 
his  house  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after  :  but  Christ 
as  a  Sou  over  his  own  house,  whose  house 
if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  hope  firm  uuto  the  end. 

llev.  XV  :  3  : — And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
tlte  servant  of  God,  and  the  ,soug  of  the  Lamb, 
saying.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints,  &c. 

David  in  his  Psalms  cm :  7  : — He  made  known 
his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of 
Israel. 

Paul  in  Heb.  ch.  Xl.,  describing  the  fruits  of  faith 
upon  the  fathers  of  old  time,  refers  to  many  of 
those  mentioned  iu  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  Abel 
and  Enoch  and  Noah,  Abraham  and   Isaac  ai 
Jacob,  Sarah,  Joseph,  Mo'ses,  &c.    AUo  in  chapt' 
XXIV  :  14,  Paul  in  his  answer  to  TertiiUus  sayt 
"  But  this  1  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way 
which   they  call   heresy,  so  worship   I  the  God  of 
luy  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  taw  and  in  the  Prophets,"  &c. 

It  is  also  a  fair  inference  of  the  literal  truth  of 
»  these  writings,  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  hi: 


apostles,  learned  as  the  latter  were  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  ever  expressed  any  doubts  about  them. 
Ihe  extracts  given  are  but  a  small  part  of  what 
might  be  quoted  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  confirming  the  same  views. 


For  '■  The  Friend.-' 

The  Freed  people  la  Virgloia. 

The  field  of  labour  now  open  to  this  community, 
hich  is  presented  by  the  increasing  number  of 
freedmen  in  Virginia,  is  one  in  which  we  shall  need 
to  be  often  reminded  of  the  exhortation  "  not  to 
weary  in  well  doing."  The  association  of  Friends 
n  this  city,  which  has  been  the  channel  through 
which  the  bounty  of  very  many  has  reached  a  large 
number  of  these  poor  people,  has  had  its  work  ar- 
rested by  want  of  money,  while  the  laborers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  of  Norfolk 
continue  to  address  letters  to  us,  earnestly  request- 
further  assistance  in  obtaining  books  for  tbe 
schools,  and  clothing  for  the  distressed  people. 
Our  moneyed  men  are  often  perplexed  at  this  time 
for  safe  investments;  we  can  offer  them  a  very 
re  one — for  the  highest  authority  has  declared 
He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord  ;"  and  the  same  authority  declares  the  return 
certain  :  "  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay 
them  again."  And  we  would  appeal  not  merely  to 
the  rich ;  if  every  Friend,  in  this  large  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, would  contribute  but  a  dollar  to  this  cause, 
how  many  hearts  would  be  made  to  sing  with  joy! 
Are  there  not  Friends  iu  every  monthly  meeting 
sufficiently  interested  for  these  free  people,  to  unite 
together  and  endeavor  to  collect  funds,  as  auxili- 
aries to  the  association  in  this  city  ?  Could  not 
sewing  circles  be  formed  in  every  neighbourhood, 
or  better  still,  perhaps,  could  not  work  be  cut  out 
for  the  sewing  schools  which  now  languish  for  want 
of  any  material  to  make  up  1  A  school  of  sixty 
girls  and  young  women,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  now 
needs  just  such  aid.  In  Norfolk,  over  1100  children 
and  adults  apply  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing.  The  rags  of  the  slave  are  past  mending, 
and  they  come  in  pennyless.  Shall  they  be  left  in 
tatters  to  disgrace  the  government  which  has  freed 
them  ?  Friends  are  loyal ;  they  cannot  fight  to 
tain  the  government,  even  in  the  hour  of  extremity, 
but  they  can  promote  the  general  good  by  caring 
for  these  people. 

Extracts  from  letters  received  from  teachers: — 
Norfolk,  Va.,  .'jlli  mo.  5th,  1863: 

"  Our  schools  have  opened  with  unexpected  sue 
cess;  there  being  350  children  on  hand  on  the 
morning  of  opening,  and  300  adults  in  the  night 
school;  (a  later  letter  says  the  number  is  now  ' 
all  over  1100);  teachers  are  muob  needed,  and  what 
a  field!  Truly  is  here  verified  the  scriptures:  '  the 
harvest  is  plenteous  and  the  labourers  are  few,'  and 
truly  '  the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest.'  Are 
there  not  many  among  our  Friends  who  would  b( 
glad  to  embrace  the  oppoitunity?  I  have  neve 
witnessed  such  scenes.  We  can  fed  the  blessing 
which  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  these  people  are  call 
iu"  down.  We  hear  such  remarks  as  these:  '  Is 
so  glad  youse  come,'  '  Bress  de  Lord,'  aud  the  tears 
stream  down  the  dear  creatures'  eyes  as  they  grasp 
the  hand." 

From  Hampton,  Tjler  House,  May  1 1  th. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  your  valuable  box 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  children  (in  the  schools.) 
Truth  compels  me  to  say  it  will  do  a  great  deal, 
but  not  all.  It  is  very  cheering  to  me  to  know  that 
I  not  only  receive  the  means  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  these  poor  unfortunates,  but  that  I  have  your 
sympathy.  At  times  I  feel  almost  discouraged  ; 
then  1  receive  a  box  of  goods  like  yours  aud  such 
a  cheering,  sympathetic  letter,  that  I  feel  renewed 


strength  to  go  on  again.  We  need  clothing  ver 
much  at  this  time.  They  are  coming  in  from  rebel  I 
dom  literally  iu  rags,  aud  they  flock  to  my  quaii 
ters,  some  days  to  the  number  of  three  hundred' 
We  can  only  try  to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
out  of  our  limited  supply.  i 

Help  us  when  God  gives  you  the  means,  anc 
you  will  receive  many,  many  blessings  from  thi 
poor  people  on  account  of  the  comforts  bestowei ; 
upon  them  by  your  efforts." 

All  goods  can  bo  sent  to  the  House  of  Industry  I 
112  North  Seventh  St.  Contributions,  in  money 
to  S.  W.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

By  order  of  the  association, 

E.  C.  Collins,  Sec. 


For  "  The  Friend."    ' 

Review  of  the  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Fourth  Moatk' 
ISfi^ 

About  eighteen  days  of  the  past  month  were' 
clear.  No  rain,  except  two  light  sprinkles,  until  thf' 
night  of  the  26th  and  forenoon  of  the  27th,  whet 
it  rained  moderately  for  about  eighteen  hours  ic 
succession,  followed  by  frequentlight  showerson  th( 
28th.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  very  windy  day: 
occurred  in  the  month,  though  but  seldom  entirelj 
calm,  yet  pleasant  throughout  for  the  season.  White 
frost  was  visible  on  the  mornings  of  the  3d,  6th. 
7th,  8th,  12th  and  19th;  the  temperature  since  the 
last  date  not  lower  than  40^.  The  roads  havi 
continued  good,  and  mostly  dry  and  dusty,  anc 
he  farmers  are  keeping  pace  well  with  the  seasoi 
n  their  sowing  and  planting.  It  can  in  truth  b( 
said,  that  the  spring  so  far  has  been  a  pleasan 
one,  rather  unusually  so,  and  with  one  exception 
vegetation  is  coming  forward  from  two  to  thret 
weeks  in  advance  of  any  former  season  for  the  las 
seven  years.  The  barometer  stood  highest  on  th( 
evening  of  the  7th,  29.20,  and  lowest  on  the  uiorn 
ing  of  the  11th,  28.66.  Highest  temperature  a 
noon,  on  the  30th,  76°,  and  lowest  on  the  morniaj 
of  the  8th,  24.°  Mean  temperature  for  the  month 
49°.  A.  P. 

Springdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa, 

Fifth  moath  Tth,  1863. 


Dummy  Engines. — The  dummy  engine,  as  i; 
is  called,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  well  settlet 
mechanical  fact.  As  its  name  implies,  this  engim 
makes  no  noise.  Its  exhausted  steam  is  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  wheezi 
which  afflicts  the  common  kind  of  locomotive 
Neither  does  it  smoke.  The  noiffome  and  chokinj 
fumes  which  are  dispensed  in  clouds  from  the  or 
dinary  engine  are  self  consumed  in  the  bosom  o 
dummy.  These  merits,  and  its  safety  from  explo 
sion,  fit  the  dummy  for  the  work  of  drawing  rail 
road  trains  or  city  cars  within  city  limits.  It 
speed  may  be  fast  or  slow,  as  desired,  and  it  ma; 
be  stopped  within  the  same  space  as  a  horse-cai 
It  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order  just  as  a  horse  i 
liable  to  break  his  legs ;  but  with  good  care  lb 
dummy  ought  to  outlaot  a  horse.  Its  motive  powe: 
may  be  of  any  degree  ;  but  about  eighteen  horse 
power  is  the  best.  This  power  would  suffice  to  pul 
two  or  three  heavily  loaded  large  cars,  or  half 
dozen  small  (eity)  cars  at  a  time.  The  dumni; 
engine  has  been  introduced  on  a  road  formerly  tra 
versed  by  horse  cars  in  New  Jersey,  and  its  sue 
cessful  operations  there  will  probably  lead  to  it 
introduction  elsewhere.  As  the  latest  remarkabl 
development  in  the  history  of  the  steam  eugini 
the  progress  of  the  dummy  will  be  watched  wit 
iutereat  by  the  scientific  world.  Especially  ic 
strueiive  will  be  a  comparative  financial  stateinec 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  contrasting  the  cost  of  th 
dummy  motive  power  with  that  of  horses. — Jour 
nal  of  Cammerce. 
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Selected fcr  "The Friend."      ^re  tLo  objects  of  eager  search  to  the  cascarillcros 
'  ^f'  or  bark  coUeetora  of  Bolivia  and   Peru,  who  pass 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  given  in  the!  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in  tbo  woods,  but 
irst  month  number  of  the  London  Quarterly,  who,  if  they  once  lose  themselves  amidst  the  traok- 
eview,  relative  to  this  little  known  and  extraor- j  less  forests,  or  provisions  fail,  are  seldom  heard  of 
inary  country.  The  Tory  high-church  spirit i  again.  No  precipices  daunt  and  scarcely  any  tor- 
hich  characterizes  that  journal  is  sufficiently  ex-  j  rents  can  stop  tbem.  The  object  of  Mr.  Markham's 
bitcd  whenevergovernmeutor  religion  are  touched!  visit  to  the  forests  of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera  was 
],  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  subjects  treated;  to  procure  some  of  these  trees  for  transplantation 


)  in  the  following  extracts,  wliich  we  think  willito  India.     The  export  of  bark  from  Pe 
iterest  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  '  !  gradually  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the  impro- 

"  The  modern  republic  of  Peru  is  about  1,100  videut  manner  in  which  it  is  collected  by  the  cas- 
eographical  miles  in  length,  and   240  in  width,  carilia  dealers.    The  bark  is  often  obtained  by  the 

•        ^  ™„11    J.u;.,..,l !?■    .1.      4   l.j_  .,     _^  J     : •  1    _t    J.„. .:_„     _f   .L  . 


well  defined  zones.    First,  i  most  reckle?: 


I  ...uo„  itvnitc-o  and   improvident  destruction  of  the 
the  coast,  varying  from  40  to,  trees.    Humboldt  reported  that  in  one  district  alone 


destroyed  every  year 


id  is  divided  into  th: 

le  sandy  wasi 

J  miles  in  width  ;  secondly,  the  sierra,  commenc-|  25, UOO  cinchona  trees 

ig  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Cordillera,  and  ter-  by  barking,  and  allowing  them  to  die  by  rot.    This  terraced    gard 

iuatiug  at  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Andtes ;   the  was  the  more  extraordinary  .'ince  all  that  was  re-  -'-'-^   -  •' 

lird  or  most  easterly  portion  of  Peru  is  the  mou- 1  quired  was  to  cut  the  trees  down  instead  of  bark- 

na,  which  is  but  little  known,  and  consists  of  vast,!  ing  them  standing.    If  the  trees  are  felled,  a  rapid 

jpenetr.ible  forests  and  alluvial  plains,  extending !  growth  of  young  wood  immediately  springs  up,  and 

i  the  frontier  of  Brazil.     From  the  coast  the  sur-   in  six  years  the  saplings,  in  favourable  regions,  are 

ce  gradually  rises  to  the  region  of  paramos,  or  ready  to  be  fulled  again;   but  if  left  standing  and 

ozen  plains  ;   and  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  deprived  of  their  bark,  myriads  of  insects  penetrate 

ndes  run  those  great  rivers  that  pour  their  waters  the  stem  and  soon  complete  their  work  of  destruc- 

to  the  Amazon.     The  Andes,  with  their  ramifi-jtion.     The  importance  of  making  an   attempt  to 

itions,  have  been  roughly  estimated   to  cover,  in  introduce  the  cinchona  into  our  possessions,  whore 

eru,  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles;    and  thejit  is  most  largely  and  benefieially  used,  was  obvi- 

ateaux  connected  with  them  are,  with  the  excep-  ous.    It  had  been  urged  by  JMr.  Peutlaud  in  1838, 

3n  of  Thibet,  the  most  elevated  table-land  on  thej  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Royle  in  1839.     An  experiment 

obe  ;  but  unlike  Thibet,  instead  of  merely  afford- 1  had  been  tried  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  but  with  im- 

g  pasture  for  cattle  and   sheep,  it  is  the  seat  ofl  perfect  success.     The  Neilgherry  and   Sylhet  hills 

1  advanced  civilization,  ofcities  towering  far  above  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Iloyle  as  excellent  locali- 

e  region  of  clouds,  and   of  villages  perched  on  ties  for  naturalizing  the  cinchona  in  India.     The 

sights  exceeding  the  summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and  difficulties    inseparable    from    the    conveyance    of 

e  Wetterhorn.     The  city  of  Puno,  on  the  shore  many  hundred  trees  from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes 

Lake  Titicaca,  is  12,874  feet  above  the  level  of  to  the  ghauts  of  Southern  India  were  not  all  that 
e  sea;  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  is  12,192;  the  town  Mr.  Markham  had  to  encounter.     Popular  feeling 

Potosi   13,350;   and  the  celebrated   mines   of  in  Peru  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  attempt 
at  name,  16,083.     Rising  far  above  even  these!  to  transport  the  cinchona  to  other  countries,  and  it 
fty  regions  are  the  great  Eastern  Andes  in  a  con-   was  only  by  great  courage  and  tact  that  Mr.  Hark- 
"  '■  '  '        "    ham  was  enabled  to  baffle  the  schemes  that  had 

been  formed 


nterrupting  his  undertaking.  He 
has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  complete  success 
of  his  enterprise.    The  cinchona  is  now  established 


:e  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  the  romantic  beauty 
I  whose  environs  probably  determined  the  choice 
iits  site,  is  11,380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 


imous  chain  from  Cuzco  to  Bolivia,  covered  with 
rpotual  snow.  The  geological  formation  of  a 
rge  portion  of  this  vast  mountain  range  consists, 
cording   to    Mr.  Forbes,  of  fossiliferous  schists, 

icaceous,  and  slightly  ferruginous,  with  frequent!  in  our  Eastern  possessions;  young  trees  of  all  the 
ins  of  quartz.  The  loftiest  peaks  in  South,  valuable  species  are  flourishing  and  multiplying  in 
merica  belong  to  this  formation.  Illampu,  or  Southern  India  and  in  Ceylon, 
rata,  24,812  feet  high,  Mr.  Forbes  states,  is  The  vast  and  desolate  ridges  of  the  Cordillera, 
ilerous  up  to  its  summit.  The  city  of  Cuzco,  rising  in  regular  progression,  form  the  gigantic 
steps  to  tlioso  mountain  masses,  tbe  Ancles,  the 
peaks  of  which  have  been  found  wholly  inacces.^ible 
to  the  footsteps  of  man.  Mr.  Bollaert,  in  1856, 
2,000  feet  above  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and' ascended  Tata  Jachura,  17, OOi)  feet  above  the  sea, 
though  only  800  miles  from  the  Equator,  enjoys!  ^^"-^  fro™  it  he  obtained  a  near  view  of  the  higher 
temperate  and  delightful  climate.  The  great!  Andes,  many  of  the  summits  of  which  he  thinks 
ie  Titicaca,  lying  between  the  two  mountain  must  have  been  from  3000  to  6000  feet  higher  than 
~  the  o^e  on  which  he  stood.     The  cloudless  sky  at 

the  elevation  which  he  reached  was  the  colour  of 
the  deepest  indigo,  the  icy  peaks  and  serrated  ridges 
showed  a  bold  and  well-defined  outline,  and  the 
stars  were  as  vi.sible  as  at  night.  The  pas.-cs  which 
open  into  the  Trans- Andean  regions  are  so  narrow 
one  of  wild  and !  and  rugged,  that  Mr.  MarkLam  compares  them  to 
of  navigating}  an  attic  staircase  after  an  earthquake.  The  ravines 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  even  at  very  high  alti- 
tudes, are  covered  witli  wild  flowers,  many  of  which 
have  been  long  naturalized  in  England,  and  form 
some  of  the  chief  attractions  of  our  gardens.  Lupins, 
fuchsias,  blue  and  scarlet  salvias,  verbenas,  and 
calceol 


ains,  the  Cordillera  or  coast  range,  and  the  East- 
1  Andes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
Peru.  It  is  12,846  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
:,  160  miles  in  length,  from  50  to  80  miles  in 
aadth,  and  240  miles  in  circumference.  Silver 
[d  copper  abound  in  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
is  surrounded,  and  its  aspect  " 
lomy  grandeur.  The  only  i 
s  lake  is  still  the  Indian  "  balsa,"  a  rude  boat 
astrueted  of  reeds  tied  together.  The  first  map 
the  lake  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  H.  M. 
nsul- General  in  Upper  Peru. 
On  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Peruvian 
i  Bolivian  Andes  grow  those  trees  which  supply 
!  of  the  most  valuable  of  known  medicines.  The 
cbona,  which  produces  the  quinine  of  pharmacy, 
found  Irom  19^  S.  latitude  to  10°  N.,  following 
!  almost  semicircular  curve  of  the  Andes  over  an 
;a  of  1,740  miles.  Growing  on  the  declivities 
1  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains,   those   trees 


Mr.  Markham  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary scenery. 

"As  we  continued  the  descent,"  he  says,  "the 
scenery  increased  in  magnificence.  The  polished 
surfaces  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  glittered  here 
and  there  with  foaming  torrents,  some  like  thin 
lines  of  thread,  others  broader  and  breaking  over 
rocks,  others  seeming  to  burst  out  of  the  fleecy 
clouds,  while  jagged  black  peaks  glittering  with 
has  been  (Streaks  of  snow  pierced  the  mist  which  concealed 
their  bases.  After  de,--cending  for  some  leagues 
through  this  glorious  scenery,  the  path  at  length 
crossed  a  ridge  and  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  the 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  of  Cuyo-cuyo. 

"  The  path  down  the  side  of  the  gorge  is  very 
precipitous  through  a  succession  of  andeneria  or 
ne  abandoned,  and  others 
planted  with  ocas  (Oxa/is  tuberosa),  barley,  and 
potatoes,  the  upper  tiers  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide, 
but  gradually  becoming  broader.  Their  walled 
sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  calceolarias,  celsias, 
begonias,  a  large  purple  solanum,  and  a  profusion 
of  ferns;  but  it  was  not  until  reaching  the  little  vil- 
lage in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  that  all  the  gloriea 
of  the  scene  bur.st  upon  me.  The  river  of  Sandia, 
which  takes  its  rise  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  flowa 
by  the  village  of  Cuyo-cuyo,  bordered  by  ferus  and 
wild  flowers.  It  is  faced  near  the  village  with  fern- 
covered  masonry,  and  is  crossed  by  several  stono 
bridges  of  a  single  arch.  Almost  immediately  oa 
either  side  the  steep,  precipitous  mountains,  lined, 
at  least  a  hundred  deep,  with  well-constructed  an- 
deneria, and  faced  with  stone,  rise  up  abruptly.  In 
several  places  a  cluster  of  cottiiges,  built  on  one  of 
the  terraces,  seemed  almost  to  be  hanging  in  the 
air.  Above  all,  the  dark  rooks  shoot  up  into  snowy 
peaks,  which  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky.  A 
most  lovely  scene,  but  very  sad, — for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  carefully  constructed  terraces,  eternal 
monuments  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Incas,  are  now 
abandoned. 

"  In  the  morning  I  rode  down  the  beautiful  gorge 
to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Sandia  and  Huac- 
cuyo.  After  this  junction  the  stream  becomes  it 
roaring  torrent,  dashing  over  huge  rocks  and  de- 
scending rapidly  down  the  ravine  towards  Sandia. 
On  both  sides  vast  mases  of  dark  frowning  moun- 
tains rear  themselves  up  for  thousands  of  feet,  and 
end  in  fanta.stically-shaped  peaks,  some  of  them 
veiled  by  thin  fleecy  clouds.  The  vegetation  rapidly 
increased  in  luxuriance  with  the  de.-cent.  At  first; 
there  were  low  shrubs,  such  as  BaccUaris  odorata, 
Weinmannia  fagaroidis,  ij-c,  which  gradually 
gave  place  to  trees  and  large  bushes,  whil^  all  the 
way  from  Cuyo-cuyo  there  were  masses  of  ferns  of 
many  kind.'-,  begonias,  calceolarias,  lupins,  salvias, 
and  celsias.  Waterfalls  streamed  down  the  moun- 
tains in  every  direction,  some  in  a  white  sheet  of 
continuous  foam  for  hundreds  of  feet,  finally  seem- 
ing to  plunge  into  huge  bods  of  ferns  and  flowers; 
some  like  driven  spray;  and  in  one  place  a  fall  of 
water  could  be  seen  between  two  peaks  which 
seemed  to  fall  into  the  clouds  below.  The  descent 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the  Caravayan 
Andes  to  Sandia,  is  very  considerable,  nearly  7000 
feet  in  thirty  miles,  from  an  arctic  to  a  subtropical 
climate.  The  height  of  Crucero  is  12,980  feet,  of 
the  pass,  13,600,  of  Cuyo-cuyo,  10,510,  and  of 
Sandia,  6930  feet  above  the  sea." 

The  cinchona  had  remained  a  wild  tree  of  the 


cover  the  valleys  with  their  brilliant  I  forest  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1638  until 
tints,  and  heliotropes  load  the  air  with  their  per- j  Mr.  Markham  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into 
fume.     A  large  extent  of  the  Andean  region  is,  it   India.     The  '        ■•••■•        ~ 


arge 

appears,  capable  of  cultivation,  and  might,  as  it 
formerly  did,  maintain  tenlold  its  present  popula- 
tion. 

In  descending  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 


exportation  of  bark  from  Peru  is  now 
insignificant;  tbo  principal  supplies  are  derived 
from  Bolivia;  but  the  seedlings  and  suckers,  up- 
wards of  500  in  number,  which  Mr.  Markham  pro- 
cured, he  obtained  from  the  province  of  Caravaya 
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in  Peru.  Their  usual  companions  are  fern  trees, 
Melastomacese,  and  arborescent  passion  flowers. 
A  few  only  of  the  cinchonas  yield  valuable  bark, 
the  others  are  commercially  worthless.  They  are 
never  found  nearer  the  Equator  than  12°  S.  The 
C  Calisaya  (the  most  valuable  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  trees)  is,  Mr.  Markham  says,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  tree  of  these  forests.  The  loaves  are  of  a 
dark  rich  green,  smooth  and  shining,  with  crimson 
veins  and  a  green  petiole  edged  with  red.  The 
deli'ciously  sweet  bunches  of  flowers  are  white,  with 
rose-coloured  lacinise  edged  with  white  marginal 
hairs.  The  greater  number  of  the  plants  which 
Mr.  Markham  had  succeeded  in  procuring,  unfor- 
tunately perished  on  their  route  to  India  via  Eng- 
land and  the  Red  Sea,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
heat  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Seeds  and  plants 
had,  however,  been  obtained  by  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  him  in  other  districts,  and  these,  with 
some  trees  presented  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
have  enabled  him  to  establish  plantations.in  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  at  Darjeeling,  and  in  Ceylon.  We 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  ample  supplies 
of  the  invaluable  Peruvian  bark  from  the  carefully 
tended  cinchona  districts  of  India,  at  a  time  w 
the  forests  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  will  have  probably 
ceased  to  yield  any  in  consequence  of  the  injud 
cious  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  long  e: 
posed." 


[  of  dollars  from  Vera  Cruz  for  the 
Mexicans. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH 


The  article  headed  "  The  Place  to  make  Invest- 
ments," was  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  West, 
but  it  is  too  much  like  an  advertisement  of  pro- 
perty, to  be  admitted  into  our  columns. 

We  feel  indebted  to  those  of  our  friends  who 
have  kindly  furnished  us  with  selections,  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  for  "  The  Friend."  The  reason 
for  the  non-appearance  of  some  of  them,  is  that 
they  have  been  in  our  columns  before.  We  hope 
that  none  will  be  discouraged  from  furnishing 
matter,  original  or  selected,  which  they  may  deem 
suitable  for  our  Journal.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
have  a  good  stock  on  hand,  from  which  to  provide 
a  variety  to  suit  the  different  tastes  of  the  readers 

SUMMAFvY  OF  EVENT.S. 
Foreign.— News  from  England  to  the  iVlh  inst.  Th( 
Liverpool  coUon  market  was  unsettled,  with  a  slight  de 
cline  in  all  qualities.  The  mnrket  for  bread  siutTs  was 
firmer.  Consols,  »3i.  The  Bank  of  England  has  ad- 
vauted  its  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  Sj  per  cent. 
The  bullion  in  the  bank  had  decreased  £488,000  during 
the  week.  It  is  reported  that  the  merchants  and  ship 
owners  of  London  iTitend  to  memorialize  the  Government 
to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  pretensions  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  in  seizing  neutral  ships  bound  to  neutral 
ports.  The  London  journals  generally  regard  the  latest 
American  advices  as  unfavourable  for  a  prospect  of  an 
early  peace.  The  advices  had  the  effect  of  sending  the 
Confederate  loan  to  a  slight  discount.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Confederates  have  sent  another  commission  to 
Europe,  to  press  the  subject  of  mediation  on  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France.  The  Times'  city  article 
argues '\hat  a  protraction  of  the  war,  or  even  the  subju- 
gation of  the  South,  will  involve  the  Union  finances  in 
ruin.  It  says  these  facts  are  being  recognized  in  Europe, 
and  render  the  possibility  of  a  Union  loon  being  nego- 
tiated as  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  Folish  ques- 
tion remains  unchanged.  The  governments  of  France 
and  Russia  were  negotiating  upon  a  scheme  for  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  Russia  having  accepted,  in  principle,  the 
project  for  such  a  conference.  A  sanguinary  battle  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  12th  iust.,  at  Kalish. 
The  Russians  are  said  to  have  been  victorious,  but  suf- 
fered great  loss.  The  secret  provisional  governriicnt  of 
I'oland  has  proclaimed  severe  penalties  against    ' 


ection  of  taxes  in  Poland  for  the  Russian  Government. 
The  insurgents  have  been  dispersed  at  Glinka.     The  in- 
rreetion  is  gaining  ground  in  the  province  of  Volhynia. 
The  Russhans  were  repulsed  at  Kolo,  but  the  Poles  have 
1  defeated  near  Korin.     Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to 
11th,  announced  that  the  French  army  had  at  last 
failed  in  the  attempt  upon  Puebla,  and  had  been  com- 
:Iled  to  retreat  to  Orizaba,  where  it  is  stated,  it  will 
main  until  reinforced.     According  to  the  Mexican  ac- 
counts, the  French  lost  6,000  men  in  the  siege  of  Puebla, 

onvoy  of  a  miUiot 
French  army,  had  beea  captured  by 

United  States. —  Vickshurg  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
During  the  last  week,  the  despatches  and  reports  re- 
specting Gen.  Grant's  operations,  show  that  they  have 
been  conducted  with  great  energy  and  promptitude.     A 
despatch  from  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  dated  on  the  20th, 
ites  that  the  city  was  then  closely  invested  by  land 
d  water,  and  briefly  sums  up  the  events  which  prece- 
ded the   investment.     The  Federal  forces  which  moved 
down  the  Louisiana  shore  of  the  river  to  some  distance 
below  Vicksburg,  crossed  the  Mississippi  on   the  30lh 
ult.    On  the  1st  inst.,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Fort  Gibson, 
in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,500 
men,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery.     On  the  12th,  another 
battle  occurred  at  Raymond,  in  which  the  rebels  were 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  800  men  ;  and  on  the   14th,  the 
rebels,  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph   E.  Johnston,  were 
defeated  at  Jackson,  with  a  loss  of  about  400   men  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery.     On  the    IBth,  a  bloody  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  Baker's  Creek,  between 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  in  which  the  main  army  of  the 
rebels,  commanded  by  Uen.  Pemberton,  was  defeated  with 
OSS  of  4,000  men  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
d  on  the  next  day  the  same  force  was  overtaken  in 
retreat,  and  again  defeated  with  a  loss  of  2,600  men 
d  seventeen    pieces    of  artillery.     A   despatch   from 
im.  Porter,  who  was  co-operating  with  Gen.  Grant,  is 
dated  from  Haines'  Bluff,  on  the   Yazoo,   on   the  2oth 
inst.,  which  strongly  fortified  position  of  the  rebels 
falleu  into   his  hands.     Porter,  as  soon  as   he  heard  of 
Grant's  march  towards  Haines'  Bluff,  sent  .all  the  ves- 
sels he  could  spare  to  ascend  the  Yazoo  with  a  view  of 
co-operating  with  Grant.    He  succeeded  in  opening  com- 
munication with  him  and  provisioned  his  army,  of  which 
they  stood   in   need.     The  rebels   commenced  leaving 
Haines'  Bluff' on  the  approach  of  Grant,  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  gunboats  they  ran,  abandoning  everything. 
These  works  were   of  a  most  formidable  kind.     There 
were  fourteen  forts  or  batteries  of  the  heaviest  charac- 
ter, armed  with  7J,  8,  9  and   10  inch  rifled  guns,  with 
ammunition  enough  for  a  long  siege.     The  magazines 
were  destroyed  by  Porter,  together  with  the  gun-car- 
riages and  encampment.     The  rebel  force  in  Vicksburg 
is  believed  to  be  reduced  to  about  20,000  men,  but  they 
are  now  behind  strongly  constructed  defences,  and  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  may  yet  make  a  formida- 
ble resistance.     Gen.  Johnston  has  still  a  considerable 
army,  which  he  was  unable  to  unite  with  Pemberlon's.' 
New  )'oWf.— Mortality  last  week,  437. 
Philadelphia.— ilonnVny  last  week,  235. 
The  Public  Finances.— The  subscription  to'the  Govern 
mentLoau   during  last  week,  at  the  oflice  in   this  city, 
amounted  to  §13,184,950,  making  a  total  of  about  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  of  dollars.     The  further  issue 
of  legal  tender   notes  has   been  discontinued,  and  the 
K   notes   now  on  hand   have  been  sealed  up.     The 
total  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  issued  as  currency  is 
said  to  be  about  $405,000,000. 

CoMon.— This  staple  has  been  gradually  falling  in 
price,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  stated 
n  letters  from  Gen.  Banks'  division  that  the  military 
operations  in  Louisiana  and  adjoining  States  are  ex- 
■  )  release  about  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of 
cotton.  It  was  arriving  daily  at  New  Orleans  in  consi- 
rable  quantities. 

Clement  L.  Vallandiffham.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  changed  the  sentence  of  Vallandigham  from 
imprisonment  in  Fort  Warren  to  transporUUion  South. 
He  has  been  sent  to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  under  a  flag 
of  truce  delivered  him  iuto  the  lines  of  the  ribel  army 
in  Tennessee. 

Crops  in  Jllinois.-Leiters  from  Sonlheru  Illinois  relate 
that  the  jieople  there  are  raising  this  year  considerable 
crops  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar.  Over  one  hundred 
tons  of  cotton  seed  were  delivered  at  various  points  in 
Southern  Illinois,  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, during  the  past  spring  and  winter,  and  all  this 
was  purchased  or  distributed  to  be  planted  this  season. 
Small  Change.— The  common  estimate  that  the  quan- 
tity of  change  in  circulation  in  this  country  is  about 
Rflv  millions  of  dollars,  bus  been  corrected,  it  is  said, 
by'lhc  fact  that  fifteen  millions  of  postal  currency  has 


filled  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  left  three  mi ; 
ns  more  uncalled  for  in  the  hands  of  the  Governmen  | 
Immigration. — The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  i 
New  York  from  Europe  has  largely  increased  of  lat  i 
The  destination  of  most  of  these  people  is  the  agriculti ' 
ral  region  of  the  West.     But  few  appear  to  have  comj 
th  the  intention  of  enlisting  in  the  army.  | 

The  Rebel  Privateers. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  wa 
e  hundred  and  six  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  lb' 
Northern  States  have  been  captured  by  rebel  privateer ; 
The  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  and  Fk| 
lone,  is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions  of  do!; 
.These  captures  have  nearly  all  been  made  by  fivj 
privateers,  of  which   the  Alabama  and  Florida  are  th 
St  noted.  _  ^  ' 

Virginia. — No  change  is  reported  in  the  position  of  th ; 
5tile  armies  on  the  R.appahannock.  In  theviciniti 
of  Suffolk,  two  regimeuts  of  U.  S.  troops  were  advancin 
to  a  given  point  by  diflerent  roads,  when  mi^staking  eac  \ 
other  for  rebels,  an  attack  was  commenced  and  contin^ 
ed,  until  both  su£fered,severely.  General  Ueintzelnia  , 
has  issusa  an  order  taking  possession  of  all  land  sout : 
of  the  Potomac  which  has  been  abandoned,  and  direct 
it  to  be  cultivated  by  the  contrabands  under  direction  c' 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Greene.  ' 

South  Carolina.— Advices  from  Charleston,  publishe 
in  the  Richmond  papers,  state  that  the  U.  S.  forces  at., 
building  formidable  batteries  at  Folly  Island,  beario  | 
upon  Morris  Island,  and  that  they  are  also  fortifyin| 
themselves  on  Seabrook's  Island.  | 

2,o!««wno.-— New  Orleans  dates  to  the  13th.  Th, 
lower  batteries  at  Port  Hudson  were  bombarded  by  th' 
iron  clad  Essex  and  the  sloop  of  war  Richmond  on  tb^ 
8th,  9th  and  10th  inst.  In  addition  to  the  four  regimenl 
of  coloured  troops  in  Gen.  Banks'  army,  there  wcp 
2,500  recruits  of  the  same  class  in  camp  and  under  iij 
struction.  They  are  commanded  by  white  ofticers.  i 
Kentucky  and  7'mnmce.— Affairs  in  these  States  rt; 
main  nearly  unchanged.  The  position  of  Gen.  Brag- 
on  Horse  Mountain  is  said  to  be  strongly  fortified.  TwJ 
egiments  of  rebel  cavalry  had  been  surprised  an; 
outed  near  Middletown,  'Tenn.  The  rebel  army  hi. 
beeu  reinforced,  and  an  advance  into  Kentucky  is  sti^ 
threatened. 

The  Markets,  ^-c— The  following  were  the  quoUtioi 
on  the  25th  inst.  New  Tort.— Specie  in  the  New  Yorj 
banks,  $33,544,865.     Circulation,  $6,180,678.     Amcr: 


can  gold,  44  a  45  per  cent,  premium.  U.  S.  six  [v 
cents.,  1881,  108.  Seven-thirty  Treasury  notes,  107 
Middling  uplands  cotton,  49  a  50.  Superfine  State  at 
Western  flour,  §5.10  a  §5.40.  Ohio  shipping  brand 
$6.30  a  $6.35.  Baltimore,  §6.70  a  $7.25.  Chicaf 
spring  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.35.  Red  winter  Wester 
§1.41°  a  $1.47.  Oats,  71  a  75.  Philadelphia.— Vria 
red  wheat,  §1.58  a  $1.60.  White,  $1.70  a  §1.80.  Ky 
$1.10.  Yellow  corn,  87.  Oats,  72  a  75.  Clover  sec 
$5.50  a  §5.75. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received   from  Asa   Garretson,  Agt.,  0.,  for  Ilanni 

G.  Townsend,  $5,  to   27,  vol.   34;  for  Barclay  Smit 

$2.31,  to   52,   vol.   37.     William   Green's  account  ca 

rectly  stated. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-TDIRD  WARH,   PHILADELPHIi 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshi:a  H.  Worthib 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlks  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Mauagers,  No.  637  JIarket  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Easton,  Burlir 
ton  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  ISih  of  Twelfth  mon 
1862,  Charlks  A.Ci.kment,  of  Galloway  (Meeting,)  G. 
loway  Township,  Atlantic  Co.,  to  Sl'sanna  S.  daugh 
of  Job  and  Susanna  Ballinger,  of  the  same  place. 

,  at  Friends'^ ileeting,  in  Wilmington,  Delawa 

on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  James  England,  of  Phi 
delphia,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  Stroud, 
the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Concordville,  on  the  1 
ult.,  Nathan  Sharpless,  an  elder  of  Concord  .Meeli 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  His  long  and  use 
life,  his  strict  adherence  to  all  our  christian  testimoni 
and  his  sincere  unostentatious  hospitality,  will  se: 
better  as  a  memorial  for  him  than  all  the  praise  i 
honor  of  men.  "  Know  ye  not  that  a  prince  has  f»l 
in  our  Israel  ?  and  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  is, 
humbly  trust,  gathered  iuto  the  heaveuly  garner. " 
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From  " Tbo  London  Quaiterly  lievjew." 

Peru. 

(Continued  from  page  312.) 

The  character  of  the  Trans- Andean  region  of 
eru  is  that  of  vast  forests,  fretjuented  by  a  iew 
idian  tribes,  who  shun  the  approach  of  civilized 
an,  and  resent  any  intrusion  into  their  haunts 
'/  a  flight  of  poisoned  arrows.  The  aborigines 
e  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Andes  are  the  most 
uel,  ill-favoured,  and  untameable  of  South  Am^ 
ican  savages.  They  wander  naked  through  the 
liDse  woods  by  tracks  unknown  to  any  but  thcm- 
Ives,  and  are  armed  with  bows  and  slings.  They 
I'e  on  monkeys,  birds,  bananas  and  fish.  Of 
'ese  people,  called  Chunchos,  little  is  known 
jey  are  supposed  to  occupy  a  large  extent  of 
jrritory  within  the  Brazilian  Empire,  and  they 
c  accused  of  cannibalism.  Missionaries  who 
.ve  penetrated  into  their  country  affirm  that  there 
e  three  tribes,  the  Antes,  the  Chunchos,  and  the 
jiscibas,  which  war  upon  each  other  solely  for  the 
j.rpose  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  human  flesh  ; 
iit  tales  of  cannibalism  are  seldom  supported  by 
ie  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  in  countries 
liere  animal  food  is  easily  procurable  they  are 
Idom  entitled  to  credit.  The  Chunchos  are  said 
;  make  an  exception  unknown  in  the  usages  of 
.e  other  tribes — They  never  eat  their  female 
fisoners.  This  forbearance,  however,  does  not  arise 
iim  any  superior  humanity  or  from  any  chival- 
i|U3  feeling,  but  from  a  confirmed  belief  that  wo- 
pn  are  impure  beings,  and  were  created  for  the 
pment  of  man,  and  that  their  flesh  is  to  be  es- 
lewed  as  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous. 
'The  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Peruvian 
■ests,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
butaries  of  the  Amazon,  almost  exceeds  belief 
ees  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Purus  reach 
i  height  of  290  feet,  and  they  are  of  proportion- 
thickness,  and  support  on  their  trunks  a  hun- 
d  difi^erent  parasitical  plants,  which  present  the 
pcarance  of  a  shrubbery  growing  on  one  majes- 
J  tree.  Some  distil  fragrant  gums,  others  are 
len  with  the  richest  fruits.  The  chirimoya,  the 
de  of  Peru,  which  Mr.  Markham  compares  to 
iritualizedstrawberries,'possesses  that  happy  mix- 
e  of  sweetness  and  acidity  which  is  so  grateful 
a  tropical  climate.  The  scent  of  the  blossom  is 
exquisite  as  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.     It  is  difii- 


soarcely  before  been  entered  by  a  European.     To 
scale 

'  the  immeasurable  heights 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  he  decayed,' 
and  that  in  an  enterprise  so  beneficial  to  mankind 
must  have  given  rise  to  thrilling  emotions.  Mr 
Markham  especially  deserves  our  commendation 
for  the  interesting  narrative  in  which  he  has  de- 
scribed his  achievement. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  Trans-Andean  re- 
gion of  Peru  is  that  belt  of  land  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Western  Cordillera  to  the  sea. 
There  rain  never  falls  :  a  damp  mist  pervades  the 
atmosphere  and  veils  the  sun  for  months.  Instead 
of  the  rich  and  varied  foliage  of  the  montana,  gi- 
gantic cacti  forty  feet  high  abound.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  this  portion  of  Peru  is  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-easterly  winds,  which  are 
deprived  of  their  moisture  in  their  passage  over 
the  continent  before  they  reach  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes.  Little  snow  or  rain,  therefore,  falls 
in  the  Cordillera  of  South  Peru.  The  dry  winds 
from  the  Andes  passing  over  the  lands  of  the  west- 
ern coast  are  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  aridity.  If 
the  winds  blew  from  the  west,  they  would  of  course 
arrive  charged  with  moisture  from  the  Pacific,  and 
the  now  desert  tract  of  Peru  would  be  a  garden 
The  smaller  area  of  sterility  caused  by  the  preva 
lent  direction  of  the  winds  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  beneficent  arrangement ;  Brazil  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  desert  instead  of  a  small  portion 
of  Peru ;  and  a  country  of  boundless  resources, 
adapted  for  the  future  home  of  millions,  would 
have  been  almost  uninhabitable  for  want  of  that 
humidity  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  its  exu 
beraut  fertility.  The  desert  region  is  now  confined 
to  a  comparatively  unimportant  strip  of  land  front 
ing  the  Pacific,  and  lying  between  the  lowest  range 
of  the  Andes  and  the  sea. 

The  productions  which  chiefly  contribute  to  th 
resources  of  Peru  are  not  now  derived  froui  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  but  from  substances  the  com 
mercial  value  of  which  has  been  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  the  steady  demand  for  which 
promises  to  enrich  the  republic  to  an  extent  which 
could  never  have  been  anticipated.  The  desert 
region  before  referred  to  abounds  in  a  mineral  for 
which  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand, 
namely,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in  layers, 
several  feet  thick,  over  a  space  of  nearly  50  square 
"eagues.  Its  existence  in  Peru  had  been  known  to 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century,  when,  in  the 
year  1820,  a  small  quantity  was  imported,  by  way 
of  experiment,  into  England  ;  but  the  duty  being 
considered  greater  than  the  supposed  value  of  the 
commodity,  the  nitrate  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
In  1830  a  cargo  reached  the  United  States  but  it 
ed  unsaleable.  In  1831  another  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  iiito  England,  and  it  then  re- 
alized from  30s.  to  40s.  per  ton.  Mr.  Pusey  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists to  its  valuable  properties,  and,  having  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments,  be  gave  it  the  prefer- 
ence for  many  purposes  over  g^ano.     When  mixed 


.t  to  conceive  a  greater  source  of  enjoyment  than 

m  such  a  partial  glimpse  into  the  virgin  forests  in  equal   quantities  with   common   salt,  be   found 

the  world.      These   wildernesbes  of  wood   had  that  it  produced  on  some  soils  a  greater  effect  than 


the  better  known  fertilizer:  applied  in  the  early 
spring  it  was  found  to  act  as  a  cordial  to  feebk 
and  sickly  vegetation,  and  its  influence  upon  cold 
and  undrained  clays  was  found  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial. It  was  moreover  proved  that  the  poorer 
the  soil  the  greater  was  its  efi'ect,  and  it  supplied 
to  wheat  precisely  the  kind  of  nourishment  which 
it  required.  Such  being  its  recognized  importance 
in  agriculture,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
supply  from  Peru  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The 
province  of  Tarapaca  alone  contains  nitrate  of  soda 
that  will  suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  world  for 
centuries. 

The  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Peru,  which 
were  only  18,700  cwts.  in  1830,  amounted  in 
1858  to  61,000  cwts.  In  1860  the  export  from 
the  port  of  Iquiquc  alone  amounted  to  1,370,248 
cwts.  Allowing  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  for  every 
square  yard  of  the  deposits  already  known,  they 
will  yield  63,000,000  tons— sufficient,  at  the  pre- 

ent  rate  of  consumption,  to  last  for  1,393  years.  ^ 
An  interesting  description  is  given  of  these  valuable 
deposits  by  Bollaert,  by  whom  their  extent  and  im- 
portance were  first  fully  made  known.  The  prin- 
cipal places  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  are 
on  the  western  margin  of  the  pampas,  in  the  sides 
of  ravines,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountaios  on 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  deposit  has 
yet  been  discovered  within  eighteen  miles  of  the 
sea.  It  appears  to  be  the  received  opinion  that 
common  salt  has  gradually  undergone  a  chemical 
conversion  into  nitrate  of  soda.  Salt  being  the 
probable  origin  of  nitrate  of  soda,  it  becomes  a 
curious  subject  for  inquiry  how  such  vast  accumu- 
lations could  have  been  formed  in  the  dry  regions 
of  Peru.  Make  Brun  describes  the  surface-salt  in 
several  places  as  '  reflecting  the  image  of  perpetual 
winter,'  and  says  that  small  crystals,  resembling 
hoar-frost,  might  frequently  be  observed  suspended 
from  the  trees  ;  and  Mr.  BoUaert  conceives  that 
the  great  Pacific,  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  burn- 
ing sun,  is  converted  into  a  caldron  perpetually 
giving  off  saline  particles,  which  are  wafted  to  the 
land  and  there  precipitated.  The  ordinary  dews 
are  sensibly  saline.  Wherever  salt  is  deposited 
there  it  remains,  as  there  are  no  rains  to  wash  it 
back  into  the  ocean.  The  soil  thus  becomes  in 
the  course  of  ages  saturated  with  salt,  and  the 
large  salures  or  superficial  deposits  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a 
powerful  sun  on  a  surface  moistened  with  dew. 
The  salt  if  removed  speedily  re-appears.  A  tra- 
der who  had  quite  cleared  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Rosa  of  their  salt,  found,  he  says,  '  a  very  fair 
3rop'  ou  them  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  first 
visit. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  sodium  is  almost 
universally  present  in  the  atmosphere.  This  has 
been  proved  by  some  recent  and  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  chemical  efltects  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum.  The  salts  of  certain  metals  are  found 
to  impart  bright  colours  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. Every  metallic  base  produces  a  certain 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum  ;  the  colour  of  the 
line  and  its  position  afford  a  descisive  test  of  the 
presence  of  the  metallic  base  by  which  it  is  pro- 
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duced,  and  this  eifect  is  observable  even  when  the 
quantity  present  is  infinitesimally  small.  Sodium 
produces  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  its  universal 
presence  has  been  ascertained  by  its  detection  even 
in  dust  blown  from  a  book  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  the  spectrum.  A  curious  result  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
saline  particles  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  Peru.  The  pure  drying 
winds  have  the  effect  of  embalming  bodies  sub- 
mitted to  their  influence.  The  ancient  Peruvians 
appear  to-  have  occasionally  availed  themselves  of 
the  desiccating  quality  of  the  air  by  leaving  their 
dead  above  ground  instead  of  burying  them.  In 
the  desert  of  Atacama  there  is  a  cemetery  of  this 
description,  which  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Dr.  Ileid,  a  late  traveller  in  Peru.  He  found 
the  dried  bodies  of  600  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  gazing  as  it 
seemed  on  vacancy.  There  they  had  sat  for  cen- 
turies :  a  jar  of  maize  and  a  cooking  utensil  were 
found  by  the  side  of  each. 

Peru  has  recently  contributed  a  new  and  valua- 
ble substance  to  the  arts  in  borate  of  lime.  It  is 
found  in  the  nitrate  districts,  in  nodules  generally 
imbedded  in  dry  saline  mud.  This  discovery  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  importance  to  Peru,  inasmuch 
as  it  at  present  possesses  a  monopoly  of  an  article 
which  is  extremely  valuable  in  some  manufactures, 
£60  per  ton  having  been  paid  for  the  mineral  in 
England  by  smelters.  The  Peruvian  Government 
does  not  permit  the  working  and  export  of  borate 
of  lime  except  as  a  monopoly,  cot  ceiving  it  to  be 
an  important  element  in  the  future  wealth  of  the 
country. 

(To  be  continned.) 


For  "The  l-ricnd." 

In  reading  the  following  epistle,  my  heart  has 
been  made  sad  with  the  reflection,  of  how  great  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
since  it  was  indited  ;  that,  for  want  of  more  general 
faithfulness,  the  enemy  of  all  good  has  been  per- 
mitted to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disunity,  in- 
ducing many  to  depart  from  the  faith  that  kept  our 
forefathers  within  the  straight  and  self-denying  way 
of  the  cross,  and  united  them  together  as  one  body, 
making  them  feel,  as  a  church,  that  when  one 
member  suffered  all  suffered  with  it;  and  thus  call- 
ing forth  deep  religious  exercise  for  the  help  and 
support  one  of  another.  The  epistle  was  apppo- 
priate  to  the  circumstances  of  Friends  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  doubtless  served 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  them  to  stand  faith- 
fully for  our  christian  testimonies,  as  well  as  to 
unite  them  more  closely  to  their  fellow  believers  in 
England.  Its  truly  gospel  spirit  and  counsel  are 
also  applicable  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  now  placed ; 
and  greatly  would  many  rejoice,  if  by  a  return  to 
the  "  old  paths,"  Friends  universally  should  be  en- 
abled to  put  down  that  which  has  arisen  to  "  scatter 
and  divide"  them  ;  and  "  wait,"  one  and  all,  to  feel 
that  amongst  [them]  which  would  root  out  conten- 
tion," I  doubt  not  its  republication  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend." 
Epistle  J rom  the  Yearly  Meeting  lield  in  London 
by  adjournments,  from  the  5th  (if  Sixth  Mo>it/i, 
1775,  to  the  lOth  of  the  same  inclusive.  To  our 
Friends  and  Brelhre7i  in  America. 
Dear  Friends, — Our  minds  have  been  awfully 
bowed,  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  before  the  God 
and  Father  of  ail  our  mercies;  and  we  have  been 
brought  in  deep  humility  to  sympathize  with  you, 
our  brethren,  in  this  time  of  outward  trial  and  af- 
fliction, under  a  sense  whereof,  we  affectionately 
salute  you. 


Our  hearts  being  tenderly  affected  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed, and  filled  with  earnest  desire  for  your  pre- 
servation amidst  the  present  confusions;  we  feel 
ourselves  engaged  to  recommend  you  to  attend  to 
the  seasonable  advices  communicated  to  you  from 
hence,  as  well  as  those  from  our  concerned  brethren 
on  your  continent ;  but  we  exhort  you,  above  all 
things,  to  keep  near  to  the  pure  principle  of  truth, 
not  only  in  your  meetings,  and  in  your  families, 
but  throughout  your  whole  conversation  and  con- 
duct, as  the  alone  sure  and  safe  guide  to  peace  and 
rest.  It  will  be  a  comforter  in  adversity,  and  a 
guard  against  dangers  that  may  attend  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Great  indeed,  and  exercising  in  divers  respects, 


Tiie  Rhine— Its  Castles,  &c.  i 

(Continned  from  page  302.)  I 

Mayence, -,  — ,  1861.    ; 

My  Dear and : 

*  *  ?  *     We  left  Cologne  on day,  in  ond 

of  the  steamers  on  the  Rhine,  at  a  little  past  nim' 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  atCoblent;, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  thus  passiDji 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  river.  Thi 
boat,  like  all  we  have  travelled  in  on  this  side  o ! 
the  Atlantic,  was  very  inferior  to  those  we  havi' 
been  accustomed  to  in  America,  for  the  same  kint! 
of  trips;  though  no  such  drawback  could  realhi 
mar  our  enjoyment  or  prevent  this  from  bein'^ 
a  most   interesting   and   truly  delightful  one ;  shi! 


maybe  the  trials  which  now  attend  many;  and  ]  was  narrow,  with  very  poor  accommodations  t(' 
how  long,  or  how  far,  they  may  prevail,  is  known 'screen  the  passengers  from  the  glaring  sun,  wh(! 
only  to  the  Lord ;  who,  though  he  afilicts  not  wil-  j  were  crowded  together  with  inconvenient  seats ;  anc 
lingly,  sees  meet  at  times  to  suffer  his  judgments! every  thing  by  way  of  refreshment  was  sold  ai! 
to  be  in  the  earth,  that  its  inhabitants  may  learn  I  double  prices.  The  dinner,  which  was  served  uj: 
righteousness.  on  deck,  was  got  up  in  such  a  slovenly,  dirty  man- 

"The  wise  in  heart  will  inquire  if  there  be  not  a  ner,  and   the  waiters  were  so  greasy  and  filthy  iti 
cause,  and  if  proper  returns  have  been  made  for   their  mode  of  wiping  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  &c. ' 


the  innumerable  mercies  you  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
We  tenderly  advise  one  and  all,  diligently  to  ex- 
amine themselves,  and  profit  by  the  instruction 
that  may,  in  mercy,  be  conveyed  by  these  calami- 
ties. 

It  will  add  much  to  your  safety  in  every  respect 


that  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  persons, 
accustomed  to  comfortable  meals  and  cleanly  habitt' 
could  tolerate  eating  at  the  table.  We  declinedi 
taking  dinner,  preferring  empty  stomachs  to  par-i 
taking  at  such  a  board.  Considering  the  immense i 
ravel  there  is  upon  this  river  during  the  summer 


to  dwell  alone,  to  suffer  your  minds  to  be  agitated  j  and  that   the  passengers  on   board  these  boats  art' 
as  little  as  possible  by  the  present  commotions,  to  j  always  willing   to  pay  a  full  price,  it  is  certainlj;! 


keep  out  of  the  spirit  of  parties,  and  to  cherish  in 
your  hearts  the  principle  of  peace  and  good-will 
to  all. 

This  will  help  those  who  live  under  its  influence 
to  walk  wisely  as  in  the  day ;  will  enable  them  to 
comfort  the  afflicted,  add  strength  to  the  weak,  re- 
strain the  hasty  and  inexperienced  from  rushing 
into  dangers  of  which  they  are  not  aware :  and  may 
be  the  means,  through  divine  favor,  of  preserving 
the  church  and  its  members  holy  and  acceptable 
unto  God. 

And,  dear  Friends,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to 


indicative  of  very  little  enterprise  that  no  company, 
has  put  upon  the  line  any  boat  equal  to  our  second-, 
class  steamboats.  ; 

We  were  told  not  to  look  for  extraordinaril) 
fine  scenery  on  this  celebrated  river,  or  we  should; 
be  disappointed,  as  it  had  been  much  overrated  I 
I  think  those  who  have  formed  such  an  opinion 
could  not  have  travelled  many  miles  upon  it.  I 
has  at  least  proved  to  me  all,  and  more  than  all  ]' 
ever  expected  ;  though  for  the  first  twenty  miles; 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  the  scenery  is  very  tame 
from  the   latter  to   Mayence,  nearly   a  two  day;. 


live  in  unity,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  bond  of  I  journey,  it  is  very  beautiful,  varying  in  character 
peace.  Let  nothing  arise  to  scatter  and  divide  you  ; ;  between  bold  higliiands,  rocky  bluffs,  and  vine-clac 
wait  one  and  all  to  feel  that  amongst  you  which 'hills.  The  numerous  picturesque  ruins  of  castle.' 
would  root  out  contention  :  so  will  you  be  preserved  j  perched  high  on  the  crags  and  tops  of  the  moan  ' 
a  comfort  one  to  another,  and  a  stay  to  the  minds!  tains,  are  very  striking  features,  and  add  much  t< 
of  many,  who  may  be  tossed  with  the  waves  of  [the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  Khine. 
affliction,  and  know  not  where  to  seek  for  a 'quiet  We  have  been  so  constantly  occupied  since  w( 
habitation.  'came  to  the  continent,  that  I  have  had  little  or  m 

Dwell  under  a  sense  of  the  power  and  presence < time  for  writing,  excepting  in  the  evening;  anci 
of  God,  all-sufficient  and  merciful;  so  will  ye  be 'when  evening  comes,  it  is  such  a  luxury  to  res 
preserved  in  peace  and  innocency  amidst  all  thcjmind  as  well  as  body,  and  in  truth  I  have  been  si 
various  exercises  ye  may  meet  with :  and  if  aiBic-  j  weary  of  writing  so  much  in  the  short  intervals  o 
tions,  such  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  felt,  1  time  the  crowd  of  new  scenes  and  events  has  let 
permitted  to  come  upon  you,  you  will  be  en- {me,  that  I  have  *'elt  of  late  almost  disqualified  fo 


abled  to  bear  a  part  in  the  general  calamity,  with 
a  patience  and  resignation  that  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  presence  only  can  inspire. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  may  you  in  humble  con- 
fidence be  enabled,  from  a  degree  of  living  experi- 
ence, to  say  with  the  prophet  formerly,  "  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.  Trust  ye  in  the 
Lord  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting strength." 

We  salute  you  in  much  love ;  and  are  your 
friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  said  meeting,  by 
Joseph  Docwra, 

C'lcrk  to  i/ie  meeting  t/its  year. 

So  long  as  christians  can  pray,  they  may  do 
more  good  in  the  world,  than  the  greatest  of  nn- 
sanctified  heroes  and  conquerors. 


ifc;  and  as  I  have  no  memorandums  ot  the  Rhift 
between  Cologne  and  Cobleniz,  nor  of  the  latte 
city,  I  will  spare  myself  the  labour  of  thinking,  b; 

making  some  extracts  from 's  journal,  con 

tinuing  from  the  town  of  Bonn.  ; 

"  The  width  of  the  Rhine,  between  Cologne  ant 
Bonn,  is  not  e.qual  to  that  of  that  portion  of  thil 
Delaware  between  Philadelphia  and  Smith's  islam 
opposite ;  thirteen  hundred  feet ;  the  average  depti 
I  do  not  know,  but  should  not  think  it  more  thai 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel 
Directly  after  passing  Bonn,  the  high  peaks  of  th 
seven  mountains,  as  they  are  called,  which  we  bac 
been  observing  for  some  time  before,  were  imoic 
diately  before  us.  These  seven  are  spoken  of  pat 
ticularly,  because  of  their  superior  height  and  bold 
ness ;  there  are  other  elevations  which  lay  betwee  I 
and  around  them,  to  which  reference  is  seldoi 
made.     The  highest  of  the  seven  is  named  Oelberj 
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bich  is  1463  feet  in  height;  then  Lowenberg 
414  feet,  Niederstromberg  10G6  feet,  Draohenfels 
1156  feet,  Wolkenberg  1055  feet,  Stroniberg  1053 
:ct,  and  Hammerich,  whose  height  is  not  given, 
he  most  noted  from  its  position,  and  the  abruptness 
ith  which  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  is  Drach- 
ifels ;  it  has  a  conspicuous  ruin  of  a  castle  upon 
3  summit,  and  nearly  all  the  others  have  remains 
■  buildings  upon  some  part  of  them,  which  may 
i  seen  as  the  boat  passes,  and  most  of  which  are 
some  way  connected  with  some  historical  event, 
be  most  of  these  mountains  are  nearly  or  quite 
ire  of  trees,  though  in  places  low  brush  or  furze 
to  be  seen  growing  in  patches  over  their  sides, 
id  the  bare  rock  as  it  projects,  shows  the  volcanic 
igin  of  the  upheaving.  It  is  said  the  views  from 
e  summits  of  some  of  these  hills  are  very  fine 
id  extensive.  In  our  passage  up  to  Coblentz,  we 
w  so  many  ruined  castles  that  it  would  be  useless 
enumerate  them  all,  and  I  will  merely  mention 
ose  which  are  the  most  interesting  among  them, 
jdersberg  castle,  which  is  perched  high  upon  one 
the  crags,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  nephew 
Charlemagne.  The  nun's  island  is  just  above 
is,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  nuns ;  it  made  a  very 
etty  appearance,  embowered  in  trees.  The  old 
■titied  town  of  Liuz,  on  the  right  bank,  is  well 
tculated  to  interest  the  passenger,  with  its  black 
,11s  and  tower,  once  employed  as  a  watch-tower 
enforce  tribute  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
iim  all  who  passed  by  on  the  Khine,  or  came  out 
[the  Ahr  which  empties  into  it,  nearly  opposite 
Dz.  llamiiierstein,  once  the  refuge  of  Henry  R^, 
;d  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  still  shows  its 
Id  position  and  great  extent  by  the  ruins  visible, 
tere  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ilheiueok, 
tich  stand  high  above  the  surrounding  country. 
je  passed  the  town  of  Andernach,  said  to  be  one 
the  oldest  on  the  Rhine,  and  which  now  drives  a 
'•iving  trade  in  millstones,  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
arhood  from  a  deposit  of  columnar  basaltic  lava, 
(ich  are  said  to  be  very  superior  for  the  purpose. 

fjvious  to  arriving  at  this  point,  the  steep  hills 
mountains  had  receded,  and  the  ground  fit  for 
iltivation  had  been  much  widened.    A  little  above 

tdernach,  however,  these  hills  rise  boldly  almost 
n  the  water's  edge,  and  though  their  sides  when- 
^ir  accessible,  are  covered  with  the  vine,  yet  there 
.comparatively  little  space  for  planting,  and  pro- 
;bly  none  but  German  vine-growers  would  think 
),  cultivating  them.  Neuweid  stands  upon  the 
:iht  bank  and  makes  quite  a  conspicuous  appear- 
llje  ;  a  large  palace  rises  directly  from  the  river, 
»lich  looks  more  like  a  hotel  than  the  residence 
)ia  prince.  There  is,  it  is  said,  a  large  number 
)|  Moravians  in  this  town.  As  we  passed  Weisen- 
ijirm,  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  white  square 
iis-er  built  in  ages  long  gone,  by  the  electors  of 
lloves,  to  mark  the  frontier  of  their  domain.  We 
mved  at  Coblentz  a  little  before  seven  o'clock, 
||is  being  about  nine  and  a  half  hours  on  the  trip. 
I'' The"  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  on 
ijierving  the  town  of  Coblentz,  is  the  extensive 
ip  formidable  fortifications  which  surround  the 
Wole  city.  To  us  it  appeared  amazing  that  such 
r|it  expense  and  labour  should  be  bestowed  for  the 
pj'pose  of  carrying  on  war,  or  even  with  a  view  to 
iience.  Such  enormous,  massive  stone  forts  and 
jidels  built  upon  the  towering  heights  on  all 
les,  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  our  imagination 
il  before  pictured.  Ehrenbreitstein  rises  tier 
pn  tier  from  the  edge  of  the  water  opposite  Cob 
kz,  to  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet.   The 

feinal  fortification  was  founded  early,  was 
ed  and  captured  more  than  once,  demolished, 
U  left  for  a  time  in  ruins,  in  years  long  gone,  and 
f  been  rebuilt  by  the  Prussian  government  at  a 


cost  it  is  said  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  mounted 
with  four  hundred  cannon.  As  the  Moselle  river 
enters  the  llhine  here,  citadels  are  built  on  the 
heights  which  command  that  river.  These  vast  de- 
fences— surrounding  the  town,  and  commanding 
every  passage  to  it — which  it  has  taken  twenty 
years  to  complete,  are  now  capable  of  shielding  a 
garrison  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ma- 
gazines are  kept  suificieutly  stored  to  maintain 
fifty  thousand  men  for  eighteen  mouths. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  at  Coblentz, 
perhaps,  is  the  '  Church  of  St.  Castor,'  from  its 
great  antiquity,  though  all  parts  are  not  equally 
ancient.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  it  was  in  it  that  the  grand- 
sons of  Charlemagne  met  to  divide  between  them 
the  great  empire  he  had  left,  into  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  It  has  four  towers,  looks  very  vener- 
able from  age  in  those  parts  unmolested  by  modern 
repairs,  but  is  not  otherwise  striking  in  its  appear- 
ance. In  front  of  it,  which  is  an  open  space,  stands 
a  large  square,  plain  stone  monument,  erected  in 
1812,  to  commemorate  the  invasion  of  llussia  by 
the  French;  and  on  it  is  inscribed,  in  few  words, 
the  fact,  as  was  ordered  at  that  time  by  the  French 
Prefect  of  this  department  of  Napoleon's  empire. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  when  Coblentz 
was  occupied  by  a  Kussian  army  ou  its  way  to 
Paris,  the  Kussian  general  had  the  following  words 
added  to  the  inscription — "  Seen  and  approved  by 
me,  the  Russian  Commandant  of  the  city  of  Cob- 
'     tz." 

We  remained  two  nights  at  this  city,  that  we 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  castle  of 
Stolzenfels,  situated  about  three  miles  above.  Ac- 
cordingly, immediately  after  breakfast,  we  engaged 
carriage,  and  truly  did  we  erijoy  this  delightful 
drive  over  a  fine  road,  quite  equal  to  the  English, 
all  the  way  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  whose 
shores  increase  in  boldness  and  beauty  as  you  ad- 
vance. On  our  arriving  at  the  small  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  or  mountain,  ou  which  Stolzen- 
fels stands,  we  found  little  donkeys  were  kept  sad- 
dled in  readiness  to  carry  visitors  to  the  castle; 
but  the  broad  smooth  path,  overshadowed  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  were  standing,  looked  so  tempting  as  it  wound 
through  the  shade  up  the  ascent,  that  we  preferred 
walking.  This  path  is  made  a  zig-zag,  and  as  ever 
and  anon  we  were  coming  to  openings  and  project- 
ing knolls,  from  which  extensive  views  of  the  llhine, 
its  bold  shores  and  castle-crowned  rocks  were  pre- 
sented, extending  for  many  miles,  it  aflforded  a 
most  charming  and  exhilarating  walk  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  calling  forth  at  every  turn  some 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  gratificatioii.  The  visit 
to  this  castle  was  one  possessing  a  diiferent  kind  of 
interest  from  that  called  forth  by  any  we  had  seen 
heretofore  :  it  being  a  new  building,  or  nearly  alto- 
gether so,  and  a  very  splendid  one,  wearing  decidedly 
an  air  of  royalty.  The  original  being  very  old  and 
much  dilapidated,  it  was  nearly  all  torn  down,  and 
rebuilt  on  the  old  plan  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  for 
the  summer  residence  of  himself  or  his  son,  when- 
ever they  fancy  it.  It  was  interesting  to  us  to 
find  that  the  stereoscopic  views  we  have  of  it,  had 
conveyed  so  correct  an  impression,  that  it  looked 
quite  familiar.  We  stood  on  the  spot  I'rom  which 
the  view  was  taken, — a  sweet  spot  it  is,  too, — near 
a  seat  in  a  bower  on  part  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
five  hundred  feet  high,  overhanging  the  Rhine,  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  You  remember  the  pho- 
tograph ?  There,  on  the  right,  is  the  Rhine,  far 
below  at  our  feet;  directly  in  front  of  us,  Si 
trees  and  shrubbery  intervening,  on  the  boldest 
part  of  the  precipice,  stands  the  highly  picturesque 
castle,  with  its  lurreted  towers,  and  battlements; 


and  beyond,  are  those  sloping  hills  overlapping 
each  other  down  towards  the  river,  along  the  foot 
of  which,  and  directly  on  the  border  of  the  latter, 
lies  the  road  by  which  we  came.  The  situation  is 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  altogether  it  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  scenes  of  enchantment  of  this 
world,  such  as  I  had  read  of,  but  never  witnessed 
before.  A  little  below  the  point  of  view  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  princely 
terrace  on  the  river  front  of  the  castle,  to  which 
we  descend  by  a  hand,some  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps,  flanked  at  the  top  by  a  small  tower;  near 
the  foot  of  these,  just  ofi'  from  one  corner  of  the 
terrace,  appearing  almost  as  if  hanging  on  the 
rock,  is  a  little  gothic  chapel,  elegantly  finished, 
having  two  light  airy  spires,  and  variously  and 
superbly  adorned  without  and  within  with  carving, 
painting  and  gold.  Some  of  the  paintings,  illus- 
trative of  Scripture,  are,  I  think,  among  the  tiuest 
I  ever  saw ;  and  the  rich  mellow  light,  which, 
pouring  through  the  stained  glass  of  the  elegant 
miniature  church  windows,  filled  the  little  octago- 
nal apartment, — on  each  side  of  which  were  bung 
these  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  most  touching 

llustratious, — seemed  as  if  encircling  them  all  with 
a  soft  halo.  The  steps  and  stone-paved  terrace, 
which  are  adorned  with  sculptured  urns  and  vases 
filled  with  fine  blooming  exotics,  kept  ever  fresh 
and  bright  by  the  spray  from  a  sparkling  fountain, 
are  protected  by  a  rich  heavy  balustrade,  from  the 
base  of  which,  the  precipitous  mountain  side,  clothed 
with  luxuriant  wild  shrubbery  and  trees,  drops 
abruptly  to  the  swiftly  flowing  llhine.  As  I  stood 
here,  in  front  of  this  palace  of  luxurious  elegance, 

nd  looked  over  the  balustrade  at  the  wild  beauty 
immediately  around,  at  the  lovely  view  of  wind- 
ing river,  and  mountains  near  and  far,  it  seemed 
more  like  a'dream  than  a  reality — like  the  realiz- 
ing of  some  scene  of  romance,  in  the  word-paint- 
ings of  a  poet's  fancy.  None  of  the  royal  family 
are  at  the  palace  at  present,  and  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  its  numerous  suits  of  apartments, 
which  are  very  splendid,  though  none  are  very 
large,  and  some  are  very  small.  It  was  here  that 
queen  Victoria  and  her  husband  were  entertained 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1845, 
and  the  rooms  she  occupied  were  pointed  out  with 
evident  satisfaction,  by  an  intelligent  woman  in 
attendance,  who  conducted  visitors  through  the  in- 
terior. She  also  informed  us  to  what  all  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  were  appropriated,  and  gave  a  short 
history  of  various  antique  pieces  of  furniture  which 
have  been  accumulated  there  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. Among  which  I  remember  the  chair  of  state 
used  by  Charlemagne,  also  the  cross,  and  a  beau- 
tiful vase  used  by  him  ;  a  richly  carved  cabinet, 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  many  other  treasures 
presented  by  one  crowned  head  to  another.  We 
also  were  shown  a  very  pretty  and  complete  model 
in  cork  of  the  ruins  of  Stolzenfels,  as  it  appeared 
just  before  being  torn  down.      *     »     •     •     * 

CTobecontinnodO 

Oaths, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  scriptural  ground  swear- 
ing is  to  be  justified,  nor  on  what  practical  ground 
it  is  to  be  desired.  Certainly,  if  plain  Greek  is 
rendered  into  plain  English,  swearing  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  about 
jurors'  oaths,  nor  even  oaths  of  allegiance.  No 
exception  is  made  in  favour  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
the  responsibilities  of  high  office.  The  best  mo- 
rality to  which  they  of  old  time  attained  was,  thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto 
the  Lord  thine  oaths;  but  ushering  in  a  new  dis- 
pensation, Christ  says,  swear  not  at  all.  As  defi- 
nitely as  it  is  possible  to  speak,  the  New  Testament 
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bids  yea  to  be  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  and  where  in  it 
can  be  found  a  justification  of  official  oaths,  or  why 
men  may  step  in  and  limit  the  rule  which  Christ  j 
made  universal,  I  do  not  see. 

Nor,  again,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  use  in 
swearing.  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  traitor  or 
a  rebel  of  any  account  in  the  country  who  did  not: 
once  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the  government  which  I 
he  has  now  taken  arms  to  destroy.  West  Pointers,  i 
Congressmen,  army  and  navy  officers,  their  oaths  j 
have  had  no  more  constraining  power  than  the  [ 
seven  green  withes  of  Sampson.  An  oath  binds' 
where  there  is  no  temptation  to  break.  The  people 
who  would  have  been  loyal  without  an  oath,  are 
loyal  with  it.  The  people  whose  circumstances  or 
inclinations  have  led  them  to  be  disloyal,  are  dis- 
loyal in  spite  of  their  oath.  What  advantageth  it, 
then? 

But  if  oaths  are  to  be  common,  morality,  com- 
mon decency,  a  common  regard  to  the  public  weal 
should  make  their  administration  as  solemn  as 
possible.  The  greater  part  of  legal  swearing  that 
I  have  witnessed,  has  borne  every  appearance  of 
being  an  utter  violation  of  the  third  commandment. 

I  have  known  gay  young  men  who  were  to  be- 
come government  clerks,  go  up  in  squads  to  take 
the  oath,  laughing,  jostling,  and  nudging  each 
other.  Members  of  Congress  pass  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  to  be  "sworn  in,"  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ency  of  aspect,  chatting  till  the  last  minute  before, 
and  resuming  their  chat  the  first  minute  after.  No 
impressiveness  of  tone  or  manner,  or  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
oath,  tends  to  elevate  them  to  seriousness  and  rev- 
erence. Witnesses  stand  in  a  line  in  the  court- 
room. "  Wzzbzzwhyzzbrzzbrrzz  supygud,"  says  a 
man  in  front  of  them.  The  first  part  of  his  speech 
I  have  been  unable  to  eliminate,  but  close  examina- 
tion of  many  specimens  resolves  the  latter  part  into 
"  So  help  you,  God  I"  Thus  it  \j  the  most  solemn 
appeals  to  the  great  God,  Jehovah,  Ruler  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  the 
Infinite,  Unseen,  whom  no  man  can  sec  and  live, 
are  rolled  and  rattled  from  the  tongue  as  if  they 
were  nothing  more  than  "  Peter  Piper  picked  a 
peck  of  pickled  peppers."  Good  men  who  admin- 
ister the  oath  intend  no  irreverence ;  but  neither 
does  one  out  of  twenty  profane  hackraen  or  dray- 
drivers  intend  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  "means  anything."  which  isj 
oftenest  the  swearer's  excuse;  but  if  that  excuse 
does  not  excuse  the  hackman,  does  it  excuse  the 
justice  of  the  peace '!  Surely  this  irreverent,  care- 
less administration  of  oaths  must  weaken  their 
power.  Would  so  many  Americans  have  foresworn 
themselves,  if  they  had  understood  the  solemnity 
of  adjuration  ?  Surely  if  oaths  are  taken  at  all, 
they  should  be  taken  with  only  such  tones,  atti' 
tudes,  forms  as  befit  a  mortal  man  entering  into  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God.  An  oath  is  a  prayer,  I 
and  that  great  and  fearful  name  is  not  to  be  lightly 
named.  An  oath  calls  God  to  witness,  and  that] 
Awful  Presence  is  not  to  be  invoked  as  noncha- 
lently  as  one  would  whistle  to  a  dog.  We  cannot: 
do  it  without  incurring  a  fearful  guilt,  the  guilt  of' 
profaning  the  Most  Holy  Name,  and  the  guilt  of' 
undermining  public  morality. —  Congregationalist, 

From  "The  Edinburgh  Roviow." 

The  Black  Conntry. 

(CoutinueJ  from  jiago  ;i09,) 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  deep  mines  of  mo- 
dern days  have  hitherto  been  preferred  for  de- 
scription. In  them  everything  is  on  a  colossal 
scale,  and  their  every  detail  is  astonishing.  They 
have  further  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety  by 
those  wholesale  catastrophes  which  can  occur  only 


in  works  of  such  magnitude.  But  it  is  for  this 
reason  the  more  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  less  known,  but  not  less  important,  mines  of 
the  older  districts  which  still  produce  some  of  the 
most  valuable  materials  for  the  iron  trade.  The 
various  mining  districts  of  Great  Britain  differ  in 
their  geological  conditions,  and  have  been  devel- 
oped at  different  periods,  when  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mining  were  totally  different ;  but  all 
are  made  subject  to  one  common  code  of  regula- 
tions, and  the  peculiarities  of  each  must  be  studied, 
if  we  desire  to  frame  laws  which  are  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  them  all. 

"  In  one  particular,  the  danger  of  the  workmen, 
the  resemblance  is  only  too  strong.  The  world 
will  not  dispense  with  coal  and  iron  ;  and  were 
the  risks  of  getting  them  infinitely  greater,  men 
would  be  founc^  in  abundance  who  would  brave 
them  all.  Every  employment  has  its  danger 
'  Danger,'  says  Massinger,  '  is  here,  is  everywhere, 
our  forced  companion;'  but  excepting  those  'who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  business  ii 
great  waters,'  no  man  who  follows  a  peaceful  call 
ing  is  expo.sed  to  so  many  risks  as  the  miner.  Thi 
annual  aggregate  of  accidents,  which  used  to  be 
estimated  at  1,000,  averages  in  the  two  reports 
before  us  about  800.  The  causes  of  death  e 
classified  under  five  heads,  and  the  mortality  i 
signable  to  each  is  in  round  numbers  as  follows  : 
Accidents  in  the  shaft,  150  ;  explosions,  70;  falls 
of  the  roof  or  of  minerals,  400  ;  miscellaneous 
below  ground,  130;   above  ground,  50. 

"  As  the  minerals  in  the  old  iron-stone  district 
lie  near  the  surface,  the  shafts  are  not  deep,  and 
their  diameter  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  feet. 
The  areas  of  the  pits  are  comparatively  small,  the 
workmen  few,  and  the  '  winding'  very  slow.  Th 
minerals  are  raised  in  '  skips'  or  baskets,  and  so 
at  first  were  the  men  ;  but  another  method  is  now 
extensively  employed.  They  insert  their  legs  in 
certain  loops  of  chain,  which  they  call  '  doubles,' 
and,  holding  on  with  their  hands  to  the  main 
chain,  they  are  drawn  up  to  the  bank  in  a  cluster, 
like  a  swarm  of  bees.  But  in  the  deep  mines  of 
the  northern  districts  the  shafts  were  sunk  with 
great  diiSculty  and  at  enormous  cost.  It  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  size,  and  very  desirable 
to  diminish  their  number  ;  the  areas  of  the  pits 
worked  by  a  pair  of  shafts  were  vastly  increased, 
the  men  employed  were  multiplied  by  tens.  From 
three  or  four  times  the  depth  twenty  or  thirty 
times  the  quantity  «f  mineral  was  to  be  raised  in  the 
same  given  time.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
a  considerably  increased  speed  of  winding,  and 
thereby  was  incurred  the  danger  of  a  collision  of 
the  load,  whether  animate,  or  inanimate,  with  the 
sides  of  the  shaft :  accordingly  to  obviate  this, 
cages  sliding  up  and  down  on  guide-rods  like  the 
cedar  pencil  in  an  old  fashioned  case,  and  much 
resembling  the  lifts  which  are  now  common  in  pri- 
vate houses,  were  contrived.  The  chain,  which 
did  not  admit  of  the  rapid  rate  of  winding,  was 
necessarily  exchanged  for  a  flat  wire  rope.  But 
the  rope  and  its  fastenings  are  less  secure  than  the 
chain.  Not  long  ago,  in  an  important  colliery,  the 
bolt  which  connects  the  rope  and  the  cage  gave 
way,  just  as  the  men  were  lowered  to  commence 
their  descent.  The  cage  shot  downwards  with  ac- 
celerated velocity,  unchecked  by  the  friction  of  the 
guide-rods.  The  horror  of  the  bystanders  was 
not  greater  than  their  surprise.  At  the  coroner's 
inquest,  which  was  held  shortly  afterwards,  for,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  men  were  all  killed,  no  fault 
oould  be  discovered  iu  the  material  or  the  manu- 
facture. Very  recently  an  ingenious  iuventiou  has 
been  produced,  by  which  the  cage  is  arrested  iu 
its  descent  in  case  of  accident;  and,  unless  this  is 


generally  adopted,  the  '  safety-cages'  will  ill-d 
serve  their  name. 

"  It  is  wisely  regulated  by  law  that  not  mo 
than  eight  men  shall  go  up  or  down  the  shaft 
once,  and  in  going  down  this  restriction  is  e 
dured  patiently  enough;  but  in  coming  up  tl 
greatest  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  '  hooker-on' 
necessary  to  prevent  more  than  the  legal  numb 
obtaining  a  place.  On  one  occasion  they  endea 
oured  to  overpower  the  'booker-on,'  an  Irishm; 
notorious  for  his  coolness  and  courage.  Th( 
got  into  the  cage,  and  gave  the  signal  to  drawd 
He  let  them  go  a  few  yards,  and  then  gave  t 
signal  to  lower.  'Now,'  said  he, '  we  will  play 
this  game  all  night,  if  you  like.'  It  will  readi 
be  believed  he  soon  restored  order.  In  all  casi 
it  is  made  imperative  to  place  above  the  mei 
heads  a  '  bonnet,'  or  cover  of  plate-iron,  like 
huge  umbrella,  as  a  safeguard  against  any  falli 
body  that  might  by  mischance  be  sent  down  t 
pit.  These  covers  have  the  incidental  advanta 
of  preventing  a  mischievous  prank  that  used 
be  frequently  played  by  the  boldest  and  most  u 
ruly  of  the  colliery  lads.  When  the  men  were  i 
fastened  in  the  loops  and  ready  for  the  ascent, 
active  boy  would  run  up  the  clustered  group  I 
fore  he  could  be  caught  by  the  legs,  and  per 
himself  on  the  chain  above  their  heads  and  out 
their  reach.  There,  during  the  whole  ascent, 
would  enjoy  their  oaths  and  threats  of  vengeane 
on  reaching  the  bank,  he  would  spring  down  1 
fore  the  men  could  disentangle  themselves  fro 
the  loops,  and  be  out  of  sight  before  any  one  w 
ready  to  inflict  chastisement.  One  day  a  boy, 
performing  this  feat,  got  his  thumb  jammed  in  \ 
tween  the  hook  and  the  ring  of  the  chain  :  t 
whole  weight  of  eight  men  was  pressing  on  t 
joint.  It  was  the  torture  of  the  thumbscrew,  ai 
worse  ;  but  not  one  sign  of  suffering  would  he  gi 
during  a  slow  ascent  of  300  feet;  he  was  afra 
of  the  men  'jeerina  him  because  he  was  cotehet 
As  soon  as  he  could  disengage  himself  he  hid  1 
bleeding  hand  under  the  other  arm  and  ran  c 
'  What's  the  matter  with  thee  ?'  roared  the  chartt 
master  ;  '  come  back  !'  and  he  set  off  in  chase ;  b 
the  boy,  notwithstanding  the  cramped  position 
his  hands,  distanced  his  pursuer,  and  reached  t 
surgeon's  in  safety.  It  was  not  found  necessa 
to  amputate  the  joint.  Many  accidents  occur 
the  shafts  from  the  want  of  concert  between  t 
'  hooker-on'  below,  and  the  banksman  and  the  t 
gineer  on  the  surface,  and  to  prevent  these  a  eo 
of  signals  is  enjoined  by  the  Act.  Breaks,  too- 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  preventing  the  runni 
down  of  the  chain  if  any  accident  happen  to  t 
engine — have  been  added  to  the  requirements 
the  law  and  with  the  best  effect. 

"  In  spite  ofmany  regulations  for  fencing  the  pi 
mouths,  deaths  by  falling  down  the  shafts  are  fi 
quent.  Many  years  ago,  we  remember  to  ha 
seen  the  men,  at  an  unusual  hour,  issuing  slo« 
from  a  pit,  and  moodily  straggling  homewari 
After  a  fatal  accident,  it  is  their  invariable  custi 
to  abandon  the  pits  for  the  remainder  of  the  ds 
On  this  occasion  a  poor  girl  had  incautiously  coi 
too  near  the  pit's  mouth,  and,  losing  her  balaO' 
had  fallen  down  the  shaft. 

"Under  the  head  of,Explosions  all  their  fa 
consequences  are  also  comprehended.  The  b 
air  which  assails  the  miner's  life  in  the  pit  is 
two  kinds.  In  all  mines,  of  whatever  class,  I 
air  is  vitiated  by  the  subtraction  of  the  oxyg 
caused  by  the  respiration  of  the  workmen,  the  cc 
bustion  of  their  lights,  and  the  gases  generated 
the  explosions  of  the  gunpowder  used  in  blastii 
as  well  as  by  the  decomposition  of  the  various  i 
purities  which  accumulate  iu  the  mine.     The 
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is  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  '  choke-damp.'  When 
flame  of  the  candle  languishes,  the  vital  powers 
attacked  ;  when  it  goes  out.  there  is  no  safety 
in  instant  flight.  But  in  the  coal  strata,  and 
in  the  iron-stone  beds,  which  are  in  juxtapo- 
m  with  the  coal,  and  are  permeated  by  its 
;g,  there  also  exudes  the  light  oarburetted  hy- 
ren,  or  '  fire-damp.'  When  this  gas  is  mixed 
I  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
tieth,  its  presence  is  notified  by  the  flame  of 
candle,  which  immediately  dilates  and  elon- 
18  itself,  and  continues  to  do  so  more  vigorously 
he  proportion  of  gas  increases,  till  it  reaches 
fourteentb  ;  at  this  point  the  flame  propagates 
f,  but  without  any  violent  explosion.  As  the 
jortion  of  gas  advances  from  one-fourteenth, 
explosive  power  increases,  till  at  one-eighth,  it 
ins  its  maximum.  From  this  point,  as  the  pro- 
lion  of  gas  increases,  its  explosive  power  de- 
es. At  one-sixth  it  ceases  to  be  inflammable 
11.  At  one-third  the  candle  goes  out,  and  the 
pound  is  unfit  for  respiration.  These  two  gases 
;ue  together  against  the  collier.  When  an  ex- 
ion  has  done  its  work  of  destruction,  the 
Dke-damp'  rises  to  suifocate  those  whom  the 
has  spared,  and  with  such  deadly  effect,  that, 
;eneral,  the  deaths  by  suff"ocation  greatly  ex- 
i  those  by  fire.  The  miner's  best  safeguard  is 
Davy-lamp,  or  some  one  of  the  many  varieties 
;,  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle:  the 
le  is  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  wire  gauze,  through 
ch  it  will  not  pass  to  ignite  the  gas,  while  light 
cient  for  ordinary  purposes  is  transmitted.  Be- 
the  invention  of  this  lamp  the  colliers  were 
ged  in  fiery  mines  to  work  by  the  dim  twilight 

I  shower  of  sparks  which  were  struck  by  the 
isiou  of  a  steel  wheel  with  a  row  of  flints,  and 
ch  were  unattended  with  danger,  for  the  gas 

ignite  only  by  contact  with  flame.  The  safety- 
p  gives  a  comparatively  good  light ;  and  not 
^  is  it  a  preservative  against  danger,  but  an  infal- 
s  gauge  of  its  magnitude;  for  the  amount  of 
ious  gas  may  be  accurately  estimated  by  the 
nomena  exhibited  by  the  wick.  As  the  gas 
Dmes  more  inflammable   the  flame   dilates  in 

II  and  deepens  in  colour  till  the  wire  gauze  be- 
ling  red  hot,  as  the  fierceness  of  the  combus- 

I  increases,  announces  that  the  explosive  power 
:he  gas  is  approaching  the  maximum.  Very 
3t  rules  and  regulations  enjoin  tbat  every  pit 

II  be  visited  in  the  morning  before  the  men  go 
;d,  by  the  '  fireman'  with  the  Davy-lamp  to 
;rtain  that  all  is  safe.  And,  moreover,  the  cir- 
Istanoes  are  specified  under  which  the  Davy- 
p  shall  be  used,  and  when  it  shall  be  locked,  so 
It  nothing  may  be  trusted  to  the  workmen's 
iTetion. 

I  The  quantity  of  gas  emitted  by  the  coal  strata 
es  much  in  different  districts.  In  the  Black 
ntry  it  is  much  less,  speaking  generally,  th 
he  northern  coal-fields;  but  security  begets 
ilessness,  and  in  carelessness  there  always  is 
Iger.  In  pits  considered  safe,  we  have  known 
I  gas  purposely  ignited  by  the  wanton  folly  of 
ilcoUiery  boys,  who  amuse  themselves  with  see- 
ilthe  flame  of  sulphur,  as  they  call  it,  run  along 
1  roof.  Not  long  ago  a  man  on  striking  his  pike 
ii  the  coal-seam,  heard  the  hissing  sound  which 
iicates  an  issue  of  gas.  He  applied  his  candle, 
recting  the  eflfect  which  the  lamplighter  pro- 
iles  by  turning  on  the  gas  and  lighting  it — in- 
.jitly  a  strong  stream  of  fire  curled  up  his  arm 
i|  the  side  of  his  face,  flaying  the  skin  as  it 
!J  and  he  was  lucky  to  escape  with  no  worse 
ijiage.  On  Monday  morning  the  '  Reeve,"  that 
li  say  the  foreman,  or  '  Doggie,'  as  he  is  famil 
i|  called,  on  coming  to  his  pit,  found  three  men 


waiting  for  him  ;  and  without  taking  the  precau- 
tion enjoined  by  the  regulations,  persuaded  them 
to  accompany  him  at  once.  The  pit  was  known 
to  be  a  remarkably  safe  one,  and  on  Saturday 
"ght  it  had  been  left  in  perfect  order ;  but  an 
unsuspected  change  had  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
vening thirty-six  hours.  Water  had  broken  into 
the  airway,  bringing  with  it  a  quantity  of  earth, 
which  had  choked  up  the  passage.  The  '  lleeve' 
went  on  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  party — his 
unlighted  Davy-lamp  in  one  hand,  a  flaring  tallow 
candle  in  the  other.  As  he  approached  the  face 
of  the  work  a  sudden  explosion  took  place,  which 
struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and  enveloped  the 
other  three  men  in  flame.  They  escaped,  but  only 
to  die  a  more  lingering  and  painful  death  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire." 

CTo  bo  contiuued.) 


TO-DAY'S  CROSS. 
Zeal  in  one  duty  will  not  me  excuse 

For  leaving  some  less  pleasant  task  undone; 
It  is  not  given  me  my  cross  to  choose — 

Which  trial  to  accept  and  which  to  shun. 

It  may  be  good,  this  work  which  I  fulfil, 
Nor  taken  up  the  applause  of  men  lo  gain  ; 

While  I,  condemned  at  heart,  am  conscious  still 
That  my  true  burden  doth  untouched  remain. 

God  only  can  the  secret  motive  view. 

The  unknown  thought  which  prompts  the  act  will 
id  much  th-at  man  admires  as  pure  and  true. 
He  sees  to  have  its  hidden  birth  in  sin. 

Oh,  that  I  might  the  narrow  pathway  tread, 
A  steadfast  follower  of  the  Heavenly  Guide, 
here  he  would  lead  me,  willing  to  be  led, 
Though  humbling  oft  those  leadings  to  my  pride. 

Thus  have  I  walked  at  times,  and  ever  found 

My  happiest  hours  upon  that  blood-stained  road; 

There  fruits  of  peace  and  flowers  of  hope  abound. 
And  there  my  cross  becomes  an  easy  load. 

But  presently  the  weakness  of  my  faith. 

Or  fears  to  meet  and  brave  the  scorn  of  men. 

Do  tempt  me  to  forsake  that  lowly  path ; 

And  then  the  cross  doth  weigh  me  down  again. 

Saviour  I   thou  cau'st  the  needful  strength  bestow, 
My  triumph  in  each  conflict  to  secure; 

But  I,  who  well  the  victory's  sweetness  know. 
Cannot,  alone,  its  lightest  toils  endure. 

Then  hear  me,  oh  my  Saviour!  while  I  pray 
For  grace  to  follow  on  and  do  Thy  will, 

That  this  day's  cross  I  may  take  up  to-day, 
Aud  this  day's  journey,  ere  'tis  night,  tulfil. 


ALL  IX  ALL. 
Thou  hidden  source  of  calm  repose, 

Thou  all  suflicient  Love  divine, 
My  Help  and  refuge  from  my  foes, 

Secure  I  am,  for  Thou  art  mine; 
Thou  art  my  fortress,  strength,  and  tower. 
My  strength  and  portion  evermore. 

Jesus,  my  all  in  all  thou  art; 

My  rest  in  toil,  my  ease  in  pain  ; 
The  balm  to  heal  my  wounded  heart; 

In  storms  my  peace;  in  loss  my  gain; 
My  joy  beneath  the  tyrant's  frown  ; 
In  shame,  my  glory  and  my  crown. 

In  want,  my  plentiful  supply  ; 

In  weakness,  my  almighty  power  ; 
In  bonds,  my  perfect  liberty  ; 

My  refuge  in  temptation's  hour  ; 
My  comfort  should  distress  bcfuU, 
My  life  in  death,  my  all  in  all. 

The  smiles  of  the  world  are  always  more  per 
nicious  to  the  soul  than  its  frowns.  Its  smiles 
like  soporific  draught,  soothe  the  soul  into  carnal 
security,  whilst  its  frowns  drive  us  to  God. 


For  "  The  FrieDd." 

Words  in  Prayer. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  kneeling  in 
prayer,  treated  of  interestingly  in  several  recent 
numbers  of  "  The  Friend,"  the  following  extract 
from  the  diary  of  John  Barclay,  concerning  vocal 
prayer  in  secret  as  well  as  in  public,  seems  both 
pertinent  and  profitable  : 

1817,  Tenth  mouth,  17.  About  a  month  ago 
I  was  at  a  young  Friend's  house,  concerning  whose 
zeal  and  sincerity  in  the  blessed  cause  I  have  not 

doubt,  lie  has  appeared  in  the  ministry,  I  be- 
lieve acceptably  to  Friends  in  general,  aud  is  a 
promising,  growing  character.  In  the  course  of 
much  intimate  conversation,  we  approached  the 
subject  of  prayer.  Upon  which  he  asked  me  whether 
I  did  not  think  that  the  end  which  Friends  had  in 
view,  by  the  practice  of  private  retirement,  was 
vocal  prayer,  that  is,  the  outward  act  and  attitude 
of  kneeling  down  and  using  words.  I  felt  very 
much  at  this  question  ;  and  an  awfulness  came  over 
mo,  and  exercise,  lest  either  this  person  or  myself 
should  be  adventuring,  without  taking  ofi' our  shoes, 
upon  holy  ground.  In  replying  to  him  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  using  the  language  of  William 
Penn,  '  Words  are  for  others,  not  for  ourselves,  nor 
for  God,  who  hears  not  as  bodies  do,  but  as  spirits 
should.'  It  is  the  heart  or  soul  that  can  alone  cry 
acceptably  through  the  drawings  of  that  Spirit 
which  inclines  to  good  and  to  the  source  of  all 
good  ;  the  mouth  may  speak  out  of  the  very  abund- 
ance of  the  heart ;  there  is  nothing,  however,  in 
words  as  such,  nor  in  outward  silence  as  such.  So 
that  our  prayers  are  none  the  better  for  being 
clothed  in  words,  nor  the  less  likely  to  be  accepted 
when  not  clothed  in  words.  There  may  be  words 
when  i^nc  should  be  used,  and  there  may  be  a 
silence  when  words  are  called  for ;  and  herein 
stands  the  snare  which  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against." 

For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  present  time  of  agitation  and  distress  on 
account  of  the  war  raging  in  our  land,  it  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  recur  to  the  trials 
and  experience  of  our  forefathers  who  were  placed 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstance's.  We  there- 
fore take  the  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
John  Pemberton,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late our  members  to  the  same  faithful  support  of 
our  christian  testimonies,  and  the  same  confiding 
trust  in  the  protecting  arm  of  Divine  Power  that 
were  manifested  by  most  Friends  during  the  Revo- 
"utiouary  war. 

"  Diary  during  purtoftJie  Revolutionary  war . 
— The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  unsearchable  to  frail 
mortals.  His  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  and  rc- 
arkably  so  in  this  once  peaceful  land  ;  his  wisdom, 
power  and  majesty,  are  greatly  manifested  in  con- 
founding the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  showing  the 
weakness  and  insuSiciency  of  human  contrivance, 
policy  and  prudence.  And  yet,  in  abundant  con- 
descension and  mercy,  he  is  showing  himself  gra- 
cious to  a  despised  remnant,  amidst  the  agitation, 
confusion  and  distraction  that  prevail ;  with  which 
multitudes  are  tossed,  and  in  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, so  that  they  are  like  men  at  their  wits'  end, 
having  no  stay,  but  fleeing  one  way  and  removing 
another;  whose  situation  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
Yet  though  disappointed,  they  are  not  humbled, 
but  per.^-ist  in  their  gainsaying,  as  men  given  up  to 
a  reprobate  mind. 

"  Amidst  all  these  commotions,  the  Lord  in 
mercy  has  vouchsafed  to  say  to  a  remnant,  as  to 
the  boisterous  waves  formerly,  '  Peace,  be  still !' 
He  has  permitted  our  religious  meetings  to  be  held 
in  much  quietude,  and  favoured  the  minds  of  such 
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THE   FRIEND. 


who  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  the  flamiog  appeared,  that  it  should  be  held  there  next  day  as 
fiery  spirit,  with  an  admirable  calm.  Although  usual.  A  few  Friends  waited  on  some  of  the  prin- 
destruction  has  been  threatened  to  Friends,  yet  the  jcipal  officers,  who  received  them  civilly,  and  after 


Lord  has  hitherto  preserved,  and  few  have  unset- 
tled themselves,  or  removed  from  the  city ;  to  Him 
be  the  praise.  The  covering  of  Divine  love  attends, 
to  unite  well  concerned  Friends,  in  considering 
many  weighty  matters,  which  almost  daily  call  for 
their  attention  and  consideration;  and  the  gracious 
dealing  of  the  Lord,  is  abundantly  worthy  of  being 


commemorated  and 


preservei 


d  for  future  time. 


being  informed  that  the  next  day  was  the  usua 
time  of  our  meeting  for  Divine  worship  at  that 
house,  and  that  it  was  our  desire  to  hold  it  there, 
with  other  information  respecting  the  nature  of  true 
wor^hip,  and  our  differing  from  most  others  in  the 
manner  of  performing  it,  they  proposed  that  way 
should  be  made  for  it.  We  had  the  house  some- 
what cleansed,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  find 
"It  is  indeed  deeply  affecting  to  seethe  destruc- 1  that  a  zeal  appeared  both  in  male  and  female, 
tion  of  mankind  by  the  unnatural  war  now  raging,  I  young  and  aged,  to  attend  the  meetinc,  which  was 
wherein  multitudes  have  been  slain,  and  more  have  I  favoured.  On  first-day  the  soldiers  did  not  get 
died  through  sickness  and  want.  The  flower  of  | away  until  Friends  were  gathering,  yet  it  was  evi- 
the  country,  young  lads,  and  those  just  arrived  at 'dent  they  gave  as  little  interruption  as  they  could. 
a  state  of  manhood  ;  many  of  them  sons  of  reputa-  The  meeting  was  held  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfac- 
ble  farmers  in  Maryland  and  A'irginia,  and  other ,  tion,  and  those  who  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
provinces  ;  being  brought  to  the  city  in  large  num- ;  house  being  thus  occupied,  seemed  ashamed  of  their 
bers,  pine  away  with  sickness,  and  many  are  buried  ;  conduct. 

in  a  day.  Besides  this,  the  last  fall  was  very  dry,  "  Twelfth  month  19th  ;  The  monthly  meeting  for 
and  the  green  wheat  in  many  places  suffered  so  sufferings  this  day,  was  larger  than  usual,  though 
much,  that  some  husbandmen  sowed  their  fields,  no  particular  notice  was  sent  to  the  members;  but 
over  again.  The  late  harvest  was  greatly  blasted, '  Truth  operating  on  the  minds  of  Friends,  they  were 
that  in  some  places  in  this  province,  there  was  brought  together;   and   apprehending  that  und 


not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  a  crop.  In  Mary 
land,  Virginia,  and  the  southern  colonies,  the  grain 
was  injured  by  a  worm,  and  much  was  given  to 
the  swine.  In  some  parts  of  North  Carolina,  be- 
sides this  destroying  worm,  a  murrain  prevailed 
among  the  cattle,  so  that  many  died;  and  yet  the 
people  are  not  humbled. 


the  present  exercise  and  trials,  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  issue  an  epistle  to  encourage  Friends  in 
stability,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  next 
day  an  epistle  was  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
printed  and  speedily  dispersed." 

"  On  the  22d  and  23d,  some  skirmishes  happened 
between  portions  of  the  European  and  American 


'Another  occurrence  I  have  thought  memorable, 'armies  not  far  from  Burlington;  and  durino-  tli 
as  it  shows  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  humbly  I  week  two  Friends  were  taken  up  and  cast  into 
seeking  wisdom  superior  to  our  own,  to  direct  in  [prison  for  refusing  to  bear  arms,  or  work  at  the  in- 
times  of  difficulty  and  trial,  and  also  of  acting  in  itrenchments  making  near  the  city.  Upon  this, ; 
conformity  thereto.  It  was  the  case  of  Fronds  in  Friends  were  verbally  named  at  the  meeting  for 
New  York,  most  of  whom,  under  a  prospect  of  trial  |  sufferings  on  the  26th,  and  the  next  morning  had 
and  danger  in  that  city,  sought  a  retreat  on  Longjau  opportunity  with  General  Putnam,  and  laid  be- 
Island  and  at  Westchester,  llackensack,  Newark,! fore  him  the  grounds  of  our  religious  principles, 
Elizabethtown,  liahway,  &c. ;  places  which  after- j  and  why  we  could  not  join  in  warlike  measures, 
wards  were  invested,  and  put  under  greater  trials  |  nor  consent  to  pay,  or  perform  any  services  ' 
than  even  the  city  itself.  A  few  who  kept  steady :  thereof.  A  discharge  was  obtained  for  one  of  the 
to  their  principles  and  to  the  guidance  of  Truth,  [  Friends,  and  the  other  had  been  released  the  day 
not  being  free  to  leave  the  city,  remained  during ;  before  on  the  application  of  one  not  professing 
all  the  troubles,  and  were  upheld   and  preserved. 'with  us. 

In  the  time  of  a  great  fire  there,  after  the  city  was'  "First  month  4th,  1777;  This  week  has  been  l. 
occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  wherein  nearly  a: bloody  one.  On  the  2nd  instant,  a  battle  was  fought 
fourth  part  was  burnt,  the  dwellings  of  Friends 'at  Trenton,  in  which  many  were  slain,  and  layun 
were  preserved.  One  family  who  could  not  be  free  i  buried  for  several  days.  The  inhabitants  had  gen 
to  leave  the  city,  lived  near  where  the  fire  raged  ;ieraily  deserted  their  dwellings,  and  the  town  wa: 
it  was  on  eachside  of  their  dwelling,  yet  their  Louse  j  much  wrecked.  On  the  3d  was  a  battle,  said  to 
was  preserved  unhurt,  which  was  justly  esteemed  a  be  still  more  bloody,  with  numbers  slain  on  both 
providence  of  the  Lord.  The  Friend  of  that  house,  {sides,  among  others,  Anthony  Morris,  son  of  the 
a  descendant  of  the  worthy  Isaac  Peniugton,  told  :  present  Anthony.  On  the  1st  instant,  our  friend 
me  during  last  summer,  that  she  could  find  no!  Thomas  Watson,  of  Buckingham,  a  peaceable,  quiet, 
peace  in  thinking  of  removing;  and  I  believe  she  [sensible  man,  was  haled  from  his  home  by  a  num- 
and  some  others  profited  under  the  dispensation. 'her  of  armed  men,  who  came  towards  bed  time 
In  this  province  divers  have  removed  to  Bucks 'terrified  the  family,  and  carried  him  before  one 
county,  apprehending  that  they  should  be  more  safe  [called  Lord  Steriing,  who  sent  him  to  Newtown; 
than  in  the  city  ;   but  the  American  army  being  where  he  was  confined  in  irons,  and  his  coat  taken 

away.  And  though  through  the  lenity  of  some 
who  watched  him,  it  was  returned,  yet  heavy  irons 
were  kept  on  him  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  he  was 
detained  there  three  nights  without  a  bed.  The 
general  congress  having  recommended  to  those  cal- 
led the  Council  of  safety,  to  enforce  the  passin"  of 
their  money,  they  have  created  heavy  penalties  for 
refusing  it ;  so  that  fresh  sufferings  seem  likely  to 
ensue.  This  week  great  numbers  of  soldiers  have 
died;  the  pestilential  disorder  increasing,  and  the 
sick  being  greatly  neglected,  not  having  proper 
nourishment  or  nursing. 


ranged  along  the  river  from  Bristol,  as  high  as 
Tohicoon,  ravage  and  destroy  almost  all  before 
them;  wasting  in  many  instances,  as  much  as  they 
otherwise  consume  ;  so  that  little  remains  of  fodder, 
or  food  to  some  families. 

"  The  last  summer,  on  the  second  day  oi  the 
week,  our  meeting  house  in  High  street  was  forced 
open,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  put  in.  It 
appeared  to  bo  from  a  disposition  in  some  to  show 
their  authority,  more  th.in  from  real  necessity,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  empty  store  houses  near  the 
river,  and  other  places  much  more  convenient ;  and 

it  did  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  officers  and  j  "25th;  Great  numbers  of  soldiers  have  been 
soldiers  themselves.  Friends  met  on  fourth-day,  [buried  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  many  others 
to  consider  whether  it  was  proper  to  alter  the  place  came  to  the  city  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.. 
of  our  meeting  on  fifth-day ;  and  great  unanimity  |  looking  like  respectable  farmers ;  and  the  refiec- 


tion  was  sorrowful,  how  many  wives  were  likely 
become  widows,  and  children  fatherless.  C 
friends  Mark  Miller  and  Thomas  Redman,  of  N 
Jersey,  were  imprisoned  this  week  at  Gloucest 
for  reading  in  their  meetings  the  epistle  issued 
the  meeting  for  sufferings ;  and  several  Friends 
Mount  Holly  and  Evesham,  were  taken  up  for  i 
fusing  to  bear  arms,  &c. 

"By  the  newspapers,  it  appears  that  the  kj 
proclaimed  a  fast  in  England,  that  the  people  sbou 
lament  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  implore  t 
Divine  mercy  and  assistance  on  their  arms,  in  tl 
contest  with  America ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
part  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  ai 
Pennsylvania,  fasts  and  days  of  humiliation  ha 
been  proclaimed,  to  desire  success  for  the  arms 
America.  The  sense  of  such  contrary  and  contr 
dictory  proceedings  is  very  affecting.  That  there 
necessity  to  fast  from  all  wrong  things,  and 
humble  ourselves  because  of  the  groat  impiety  ai 
wickedness  that  abound,  are  indeed  to  be  ackDo\ 
ledged,  and  that  we  implore  the  Lord  to  have  men 
on  this  land,  and  to  pity  the  people ;  but  to  absta 
from  labour  one  day,  and  even  on  that  day  to  spo 
and  commit  evil  of  various  kinds,  and  smite  ai 
despitefully  use  such  as  dare  not  join  in  this  hyp 
crisy,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the  fa 
ptable  or  available  with  God.  And  how  Ci 
it  be  supposed  that  we,  as  a  religious  Society,  cou 
comply  with  such  injunctions?  For  thereby  oi 
Friends  in  England  and  Friends  here,  might  in 
plore  the  same  Divine  Being  for  contrary  and  co 
tradictory  things.  Lamentable  confusion  and  di 
fection  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  I 

Ourfriends  Mark  Miller  and  Thomas  Redma 
were  discharged,  after  being  confined  eight  weel 
in  Gloucester  jail ;  and  Mark  attended  the  meetic 
for  sufferings,  and  gave  a  comfortable  account  ( 
the  Divine  support  they  had  experienced.  Tb( 
refused  paying  any  fine  or  fees,  and  maintains 
their  testimony  with  uprightness. 

"  Fourth  month  13th,  being  first-day  of  the  wee; 
and  also  on  second-day,  inqui::itors  went  about- 
know  what  provisions  people  had  in  their  houses 
and  by  fresh  resolutions  from  the  Board  of  war, 
large  committee  was  named,  to  take  all  provision 
bar-iron,  &.C.,  except  what  they  shall  deem  a  reasoi 
able  allowance  for  each  family;  so  that  it  appea 
probable  much  calamity  will  ensue. 

"27th;  News  was  brought  that  the  Englis 
troops  had  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  provisioi 
laid  up  by  the  Americans  at  u  place  called  Da:; 
bury,  in  Connecticut.  Greatly  indeed  is  it  to  \\ 
lamented  that  such  destruction  and  havoc  shou!| 
be  made  of  what  we  may,  before  long,  be  much  i 
want  of.  [ 

"  Feeling  the  gentle  drawings  of  Truth  on  n. 
mind,  I  mentioned  at  the  monthly  meeting  on  sixt: 
day,  my  prospect  of  attending  the  yearly  meetit 
in  Virginia,  kc;  and  after  deliberate  consideratio 
divers  expressing  their  approbation  and  sympath 
a  minute  was  made  for  me.  Putting  my  affairs; 
order,  and  taking  a  solemn  leave  of  my  dear  wi 
and  many  Friends,  I  set  out  on  the  6th  of  fifi, 
month,  1777,  and  at  Wilmington  overtook  myb<! 
oved  friend  Samuel  Emlen,  jr.,  and  his  companio  i 
who  were  under  a  like  concern." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Encouragement  to  Individual  Faithfulness  i|| 
Parental  Jlestraint. — Were  our  spirits  thus  reii 
giouslv  exercised,  individually  labouring  in  o' 
vineyards.  He  who  is  the  great  husbandman  wou. ; 
condescend  more  eminently  to  visit  our  assemblie  ! 
and  Himself  to  prune  our  branches,  so  that  t.'i| 
fruits  of  holiness  might  be  seen  upon  us.  Th: 
all  who  are  rightly  engaged  in  His  service  wou 
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^jenabled,  in  the  meekness  of  wisdono,  firmly  to 
r  their  testinionj  against  the  spirit  and  friend- 
pa  of  this  world,  in  its  corrupt  language,  eus- 
is,  and  fashions,  truly  concerned  that,  in  all 
igs,  their  moderation  may  appear  unto  all  men. 


them  believe  that  they  have  faithfully  abode  in  the  you.  *  *  *  In  many  things  they  are  worse 
principle  and  doctrine  of  truth,  while  others  have  than  many  of  the'  world's— more  loose,  stubborn, 
departed;  yet  that  will  soon  vanish,  as  truth  comes  and  disobedient,  so  that  when  they  come  to  be 
again  to  be  felt,  and  heard  speak  in  them,  and  the  apprentices  they  run  quite  out  into  the  world, 
measure  of  life  to  live  again  in  them,  and  to  re-!  Therefore,  consider  these  thinxrs  in  nil  vnur  fimi' 
Lir't.VlTand%°h  ''''' -T'''  ''^^  P^^*-  fi--  'hem  afresh  into  iU  holy  nature,  and  pure  lies,  and  ^membe  the  tim  ff  "ou  form  r  pro-' 
Ifhe.r  tables,  and  the  consistency  of  their  fami-jliving  sense.  And  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  de-l  fess  on,  when  you  exercised  the  reason  of  men  so 
4  walking  uprightly  before  the  Lord  as  did  ceived  about  truth ;  but  is  of  the  pure  nature,  and  as  to  bring  your  cEn  and  servants  toTo^^^^ 
graham  who  commanded  his  household  after  in  the  pure  power  of  it ;  in  whom  the  true  eye'sees,  ward  proflLn  ;  nl,  on  beLcom^^^^^^^^ 
,;  and  being  thus  preserved  under  Divine  hmi-  the  true  ear  hears,  the  true  heart  understands  '  sion  ot' life,  take  heed  lest  you^oseTcr^.^^^ 
.pns  and  experiencing  frequent  necessary  bap-  who  is  of  a  right  spirit,  and  walketh  uprightly  be-  wisdom,  u;derstandinr  a^d  WjedJe -G^^^^^^ 
m  for  more  perfect  refinement,  they  may  arise  fore  the  Lord^and  ammig  his  people.     The  bless-    '-~'~   -    ■"  -  ^'  ^°°'''«^g«-     ^'^SO 

^rom  the  washing  pool,  and,  in  the  authority  of|ing  of  the  seed,  the  peace,  comforf,  and  joy  which 
lh,  bear  hat  portion  of  rue  which  the  Lord  j  is  from  the  Most  High,  shall  descend  upon  him, 
1  appointed  them  in  His  church  and  among  I  fill  his  vessel,  and  continue  with  him.  to  the  satis- 
1  people;  warning  the  unruly,  comforting  the  Tying  of  his  heart,  and  the  overflowing  of  his  cup, 
ile-minded  and  supporting  the  weak.  A  refor-  jin  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  and  in  the  very  sight 
^on  thus  advancing  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  God,  of  his  tender 
Sole,  the  complaint  of  old   may  no  longer  be  ap-j  mercy,  who  is  the  great   Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 


ap-  mercy 


i„v,i„  .  .1     »   .u      T       1    1^-^  1       .  -0--  •;-  -1'     -"v-.^j,  nuu  lo   LUC   gieai    ouepneru  0[    tnc   sneep, 

^table  tons,  that  the  Lord  hath  given  children  1  watch  over,  preserve,  and  mightily  defend  all  his 
Nazarites  and  for  prophets  ;  but  the  parents  from  all  devouring  spirits,  and  inward  devices  and 
early  casting  before  them  temptations  to  evil,  [deceits  of  the  enemv  ;   carrvin^  on  and'  nerfecfin. 


,        -  -  .eraptations  10  evil,  I  deceits  of  the  enemy;   carrying  on  and  perfecting 

jiflering  the  enemy  to  prevail,  where  their  power  the  work  of  his  goodness,  love,  and  mercy  in  them 
bt   have   prevented)    have   in  effect  given  the  to    his   own  glorious,  eternal,   everlasting  praise 

Amen.— /saac  Penington,  vol.  Isl,  page'%28. 


jarites  wine  to  drink,  and  said  to  the  prophets 
[{jhesy  not.  (Amos  ii.  12.) 
Ve  wish  these  awfully  to  consider,  that  for 
ijy  gift  bestowed,  whether  spiritual  or  natural, 
llisition  will  be  made ;  that  they  might  happily 
[he  necessity  of  honouring  the  Lord  with  their 
Itance,  and  the  first  fruits  of  all  their  increase, 
|ad  of  gathering  together,  and  chiefly  appropri- 
IT  it  to  nourish  in  their  offspring  a  departure 
»  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  whereby  the  Di- 
j  and  gracious  intention  concerning  them  is 
|i  defeated.  — ivwM  an  Epistle  oj  tlte  Women'i. 

fsrly  Meeting  in  the  county  of  York,  to  its 
inate  meetings.  1781. 
derness,  Meektiess,  Coolness,  and  Stillness 
^^irit. — I  wrap  up  these  together,  because  they 
miuch  of  a  nature,  and  go  much  ton-ether. 
jie  are  of  an  uniting,  preserving  nature.  He 
[differs  and  divides  from  the  body  cannot  be 
';  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot  rend  or  divide. 
I  is  the  pure  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  peace- 
'and  kcepeth  the  peace;  but  the  other  wisdom 
Sugh,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take  of- 
!,  ready  to  give  offence;  exceeding  deep  in 
justification  of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in  the 
emnation  of  others  ;  and  dares  (in  this  tem- 

appcal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it  were  right  in  its 
i,  but  wronged  by  others;  as  if  it  did  abide 
e  measure  of  his  truth  and  life,  which  others 

departed  from.  And  how  can  it  be  other- 
?  How  can  the  wrong  eye,  the  wrong  spirit, 
prong  wisdom,  but  judge  wrong,  justifying  the 
g  practices,  and  condemning  the  right  ?     But 

shall  find  (if  they  come  to  the  true  touch- 
!,  even  the  measure  of  life  indeed)  that  they 
ot  in  the  true  tenderness,  which  proceeds  from 
ife,  in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness,  in 
rue  coolness  and  stillness  ;  but  rather  in  the 
inings,  noises,  clamors,  and  disturbances, 
1  arise  from  another  spirit,  mind,  and  nature, 

that  which  is  of  the  truth.     And  in  coming 

from  this  wisdom  to  the  pure  wisdom,  from 
retended  measure  of  life  to  the  true  measure, 
becoming  tender,  meek,  cool,  and  still  in  it, 
shall  there  feel  their  error  from  the  Spirit  and 
r  of  the  Lord,  and  therein  own  their  condem- 
Q  therefor  from  him  ;  and  also  justify  them 
lave  abode  in  the  power,  and  been  guided  by 
pirit  and  pure  measure  of  life,  which  is  from 
and  in  God,  while  they  have  departed  from 
^or  though  the  spirit  of  error  (wherewith  they 

been  deceived   and  entangled)   hath  made 


For  "  Tljo  Friend'." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fiflh  month,  1S63. 
Eighteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear, 
seven  of  which  immediately  succeeded  each  other, 
namely,  from  the  18th  to  the  24th  inclusive,  and 
the  remaining  clear  days  were  divided  into  four 
periods,  three  of  three  days  duration,  and  one  of 
two  days.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days;  the  heaviest 
rain  of  the  month  was  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th, 
during  which  time  3.43  inches  of  water  fell,  and 
the  most  of  it  fell  in  a  very  few  hours;  there  were 
thunder  storms  on  the  afternoons  of  the  12th,  13th, 
and  17th,  and  one  day  was  cloudy,  without  rain. 
The  prevailing  winds  during  the  month  were  from 
the  west  and  south.  The  highest  temperature 
at  noon  on  the  12th,  being  88°  ;  and  the  lowest 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  42°;  the  amount 
of  rain  was  5.50  inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 

Sixth  month  1st,  1863. 


Fox^s  Ejjistles. 

Many  a  moment  of  unprofitable  disquietude  may 
be  spared  by  an  habitual  effort  not  to  take  affront. 
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Clear,  thunder  s 
Cloudy,         do. 
Cloudy,  rai 
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Cloudy,  CO! 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 


The  Want  of  Restraining  Children. — Truly 
my  life  has  been  often  burdened  through  the  want 
of  restraining  servants  and  children  of  that  liberty 
they  run  into.  Some  among  you  lead  up  your 
children  in  such  a  rude,  heady  way,  that  when 
they  grow  up  they  do  not  matter  you  nor  care  for 


SIXTH  MONTH 

Notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  and 
the  losses  experienced  by  both  parties  engaged  in 
it,  the  determination  appears  to  be  obtaining  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  the  loyal  States,  that  the  dire- 
ful contest  shall  be  unyieldingly  prosecuted,  until 
the  rebellion  is  subdued,  by  either  the  subjugation 
or  the  destruction  of  those  upholding  it. 

We  have  days  appointed  for  fasting  and  humili- 
ation,  and  we  hear  no  little  respecting  the  confes- 
sion of  sins,  and  prayers  for  forgiveness  and  for 
the  country  and  its  cause,  but  so  far  as  the  peri- 
odical press  may  give  an  insight  into  the  public 
feeling  on  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
portion  of  these  performances  spring  less  from 
heartfelt  conviction  and  repentance  than  from  a 
hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  means  for  securing  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebels.  It  would  appear  as 
though  little  thought  was  given  to  the  violence 
which  the  sanguinary  contest  is  inflicting  on  the 
commands,  the  precepts,  and  the  government  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  increased  demoral- 
ization of  the  nation,  by  the  spirit  it  fo.sters  and 
the  familiarity  with  enormous  sacrifices  of  jiuman 
life. 

Were  there  any  evidences  visible  that  the  people 
generally  .ire  disposed  to  abstain  from  their  cher- 
■  hed  sinful  indulgences;  are  becoming  more  sober, 
more  just  and  more  merciful,  we  could  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  an  abiding  reformation  ;  and  the 
hope  of  Divine  interposition  to  restrain  the  wrath 
of  wicked  men,  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  bring  back  the  blessings  of  peace  and  order, 
would  rest  upon  rational  and  scriptural  ground. 
But  the  newspapers  represent  the  places  of  theatri- 
cal and  other  low  and  deba.'-ing  amusements,  as 
more  numerous  and  more  crowded  than  ordinary  ; 
a  little  observation  reveals  the  fact  that  gross  in- 
temperance is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  ;  ribaldry 
and  profanity  shock  the  ear  of  the  christian  as  he 
walks  the  streets  of  all  our  cities  ;  the  tone  of  po- 
tical  partisans  is  acrimonious  and  incendiary  in 
the  extreme;  fraud  in  public  and  private  transac- 
3  is  as  unblushing  as  ever ;  while  the  voice  of 
those  who  claim  to  repre.-eut  the  fpelings  and 
wishes  of  the  ma.sscs,  is  continually  invoking  dis- 
may, distress  and  destruction  on  all  those  who  in 
their  infatuation  or  blindness,  are  attempting  to 
tablish  another  government  for  themselves. 
War  has  not  only  severed  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood that  once  united  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts 
of  our  widely  extended  country,  but  it  has  natu- 
rally substituted  therefor  in  the  breasts  of  the  con- 
flicting parties,  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge 
towards  each  other;  and  has  taught  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  look  with  complacency  upon 
devastation  and  misery,  aa  the  present  appropriate 
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condition  of  large  sections  of  our  once  fruitful  and 
happy  land.     The  military  spirit,  by  the  glitter  of 


happy 


and  madly  rush  into  battle,  to  avenge  their  fancied 
or  real  insults  or  injuries,  or  to  uphold  their  autho- 
rity, let  these  remember  that  the  Saviour  of  men 


false  e lory,  the  impress  of  loud-toned  patriotism,  —j,-  _ 

the  license  and  excitement  of  camp  life,  propa-  declared  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
gates  itself,  and  leads  a  people  naturally  sensitive  that  He  seeks  to  draw  all  who  profess  his  name,  to 
to  oppression  and  jealous  of  governmental  power,  lenter  into  his  kingdom  and  to  wear  his  yoke,  that 
to  surrender  much  they  may  have  heretofore  cher-  ;so,  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  their  passions 
ishedas  their  inherent  civil  rights,  or  boasted  of  and  freed  from  participation  in  the  tumults  and 
as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  republi-  contests  stirred  up  by  the  bpint  that  rules  in  the 
can  institutions.  War  can  be  successfully  carried  i  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience,  they  may 
■  "  therefore 'know  Him  to  keep  them  in  perfect  peace,  with 
their  minds  stayed  upon  Him. 

Letters  having  been  received  containing  inqui- 
ries where  the  knitting  machine  described  in  a 
recent  number  of  our  Journal  is  to  be  procured, 
we  take  this  method  for  replying,  that  we  have  no 


on  only  by  concentrated  power ;  it 
necessarily  tyrannical  in  its  exactions.  Stript  of 
its  masking  pomp  and  pageantry,  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  quasi  slavery,  as  arbitrary  and  inexora- 
ble in  its  demands,  as  that  system  of  chattel  bond- 
age now  strucgling  for  existence  in  the  South.  Its 
shrinking   conscripts   f- f^-.^   ^o-tlidr  homes  j  ^^^^^  -^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

tt  il'lllsTndirof  Thei>  LTest'^^d'trre:;  we  believe^the  fLtory  where  they  are  made  is  in 
relatives  ;  they  must  go,  they  know  not  where, 
and  give  up  all  pretension  to  free  agency  ;  they 
must  eat  such  food  and  wear  such  clothing  as  may 
be  assigned  them  by  their  task-masters  ;  be  pas- 
sively subject  to  a  code  of  laws  framed  to  enforce 
unqualified  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  su- 
perior, and  for  ofifences  comparatively  slight,  as- 
signing punishments  of  the  most  degrading  and 
often  fatal  character.  When  sufficiently  trained  in 
the  art  of  defence  and  of  taking  human  life,  they 
are  brought  into  the  field,  not  to  cultivate  the 
grateful  soil,  or  reap  its  products,  but  to  stain  or 
soak  it  with  the  blood  of  tbose  whom  they  are 
taught  to  look  upon  as  their  enemies.  If  they  at- 
tempt to  escape,  a  fugitive  law,  as  far  extending 
and  as  summary  in  its  execution  as  any  which 
applies  to  the  coloured  slave,  reaches  them  wher- 
ever concealed,  drags  them  back  to  their  murder- 
ous work,  inflicts  a  degrading  penalty  for  the  first 
flight,  and  awards  death  for  a  repetition  of  the 
offence. 

Such  is  the  system  of  war.  It  is  no  worse  in 
this  country  than  in  others,  perhaps  not  so  bad  as 
in  many,  and  the  inherent  force  of  Christianity, 
among  the  nations  professing  it,  though  its  precepts 
forbidding  war  have  been  denied  or  disregarded, 
has  nevertheless  changed  and  softened  some  of  its 
former  more  barbarous  features.  But  springing 
as  it  does  from  the  lusts  of  man's  corrupt  heart, 
its  presence  and  practice  must  inevitably  strengthen 
and  extend  their  sway  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  its 
dreadful  work,  it  must  enforce  a  compulsory  servi- 
tude, as  unrelenting  as  it  is  regardless  of  its  sub- 
jects' civil  rights  and  liberties.  Considering  these 
undeniable  features  of  this  anti-christian  institu 
tion,  and  the  awful  consequences  resulting  from 
carrying  it  into  operation,  it  is  an  amazing  evidence 
of  man's  innate  depravity  that  after  eighteen  cen 
turies,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation  has  not 
yet  banished  it  from  tbe  earth;  nay,  has  not  yet 
so  far  gained  power  over  the  nations  that  profess- 
to  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Lawgiver, 
as  to  induce  them  to  refuse  to  engage  in  its  blood- 
stained scenes,  under  any  and  every  circumstance 
It  is  of  great  importance,  then,  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  gpuerally,  as  well  as  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual religious  growth,  that  all  who  see  this  dire- 
ful scourge  in  its  true  light,  and  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation resting  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  obey 
his  commands,  and  abstain  from  all  wrath  and  re- 
venue, and  from  all  fighting,  should  maintain  their 
testimony  faithfully  and  unhesitatingly  before  the 
world,  seeking  to  do  so  in  meekness  and  patience, 
that  so  the  imperfect  vision  of  those  professors  who 
tolerate  or  uphold  this  dreadful  evil,  and  stupen- 
dous obstacle  to  true  civilization  and  the  elevation 
of  man,  may  bo  cleared,  and  it  done  away.  ^V  hile 
the  powers  of  the  earth  put  their  trust  in  the  sword 


Troy,  N.  Y. 

■  SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— News  from  England, to  the  22nd  ult.  I 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  Clanricarde  denounced 
the  seizures  of  British  vessels  by  Federal  cruizers  as  i 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  complained  of  th 
procedures  adopted  by  United  States  Prize  Courts.  Earl 
liu'ssell  defended  the  course  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  said  that  all  their  communications  showed 
that  they  fully  respected  international  law,  and  intended 
to  .act  accordingly.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
all  cases  of  complaint,  reported  that  there  was  no  ra- 
tional ground  of  objection  to  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Prize  Courts.  He  thought  the  blockade  runners,  when 
they  lost  a  vessel,  demanded  redress  with  all  the  airs  of 
injured  innocence.  He  denied  that  the  Alabama  was 
fitted  up  with  the  cognizance  of  the  British  Government. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  concurred  with  Earl  Russell,  and 
thought  that  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
provocation.  The  reply  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Address  of  the  Emancipation  Society  had  been  re- 
He  says  the  address  is  very  gratifying,  and  ex- 
presses friendly  feelings  towards  England.  The  Bank 
of  England  had  advanced  its  minimum  rate  of  discount 
one-half  per  cent.  The  Liverpool  market  forbreadstutfs 
■  ,  and  steady,  without  chauge  in  prices.  Sales 
of  cotton  for  the  week,  28,000  bales,  prices  i  a  ^d.  lower. 
Consols  93 J. 

The  monthly  return  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows  an 
increase  of  cash  of  l'J,500,000  francs.  Reinforcements 
for  the  French  army  in  Mexico  were  being  despatched 
from  Cherbourg.  Alfairs  in  Poland  were  unchanged. 
The  Polish  telegrams  report  a  continued  spread  of  the 
insurrection.  The  further  progress  of  the  Suez  Canal 
lias  been  stopped  by  the  Sultan,  who  will  not  allow 
labour  on  the  canal  to  be  forced.  He  has  also  issued 
an  order  refusing  territorial  grants  on  each  side  of  the 
canal  to  reimburse  the  projector,  and  further  insists  that 
the  neutrality  of  the  canal  be  guaranteed  in  case  of  war. 
The  French  journals  accuse  England  of  having  influ- 
enced the  Sultan's  action. 

Mexico.— L-Ale  despatches  from  Vera  Cruz  announce  a 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Mexican  forces,  and  the  capture 
of  Puebla  by  the  French.  The  Mexican  General  Com 
onfort,  was  defeated  uear  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  8th  ult. 
with  a  loss  of  2,500  men,  and  on  the  17th,  Gen.  Ortega 
and  his  entire  army  of  17,000  men,  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. The  French  army  would  immediately  move 
upon  tbe  capital. 

United  States.— .^Vew  J'ori-.— Mortality  last  week, 
347. 

Fhiladelpkia.—'Mona.Wtj  last  week,  257.  Deaths  in 
the  military  hospitals,  15. 

Vicksburg  and  the  Misaissippi. — Since  Gen.  Grant  se- 
ured  his  position  iu  the  rear  of  this  rebel  stronghold 
nd  invested  tbe  place,  the  intelligence  has,  for  the  most 
art,  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  Vicksburg  is  very  strongly  defended,  and 
that  its  capture  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  Every  ap- 
proach and  street  has  a  battery,  and  even  tbe  yards  of 
the  houses  it  is  said,  have  been  converted  into  places  of 
defence.  The  beseiging  army  is  understood  to  be  de- 
ficient  in  heavy  artillery.  Some  of  the  outer  works  havi 
been  carried  by  assault ;  the  Federal  forces  are  reported 
to  have  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wouuded.  A  rebel 
army  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  was  at 
Jackson,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Vicksburg.  It  was 
supposed  to  number  20,000  men,  and  was  being  rapidly 
augmented  by  troops  from  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 


nd  other  quarters.  Gen.  Grant  also  was  receiving 
nforcements  by  the  river.  Gen.  Banks  was  moving 
rmy  up  from  Louisiana  to  take  part  in  the  conflict, 
despatch  from  .Mobile,  on  the  28th  ult.,  states  that  ' 
had  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  his  army,  at  Baj' 
ira.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that  there  will  be  si  ■ 
concentration  of  troops  on  both  sides  in  the  vicin, 
of  Vicksburg,  as  to  bring  on  one  of  the  greatest  a, 
anguinary  struggles  of  the  war.  Yazoo  City  I 
been  visited  by  the  U.  S.  gunboats,  and  the  rebel  nf  i 
ard  and  other  property  destroyed,  including  three  pc  | 
rful  steam  rams,  in  the  course  of  construction.  1, 
property  destroyed  or  captured  was  valued  at  over  $  I 
000,000.  A  later  despatch  states  that  Gen.  Banks,  ' 
tead  of  reinforcing  Gen.  Grant,  as  reported,  had  lane; 
eleven  miles  above  Port  Hudson,  with  a  view  to  the  , 
duction  of  that  place.  It  is  stated  that  three  attem  I 
had  been  made  to  carry  the  rebel  fortifications  at  Vic 
burg  by  storm,  in  all  of  which  the  Federal  troops  w. ; 
repulsed  and  suffered  heavy  losses.  In  the  several  i 
gagements  before  the  seige  began.  Gen.  Grant  is  said', 
have  captured  8,500  prisoners  and  84  cannon.  By  ; 
arrival  from  New  Orleans,  information  is  given  tha 
division  of  Gen.  Banks'  army  had  encountered  a  re  ^ 
force  on  the  plains  back  of  Port  Hudson.  The  lat', 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners,  and  alai' 
number  killed  and  wounded.  ; 

Mililrtry  operations,  except  in  Mississippi,  have  not  j 
late  been  attended  with  any  marked  results.  AnotI! 
Union  raid  into  Alabama,  is  spoken  of,  and  also  I! 
surprise  of  a  rebel  camp  in  North  Carolina.  On  b(. 
these  occasions  a  number  of  rebels  were  captured. 

The  Rebel  Privateers. — For  several  weeks  nothing  M| 
Beard  of  the  operations  of  the  Alabama  and  Flori' 
but  it  now  appears  they  have  changed  their  cruisi' 
ground  to  the  south  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Bra  I 
No  fewer  than  eight  ships,  mostly  with  valuable  cargO; 
re  known  to  have  been  already  destroyed  by  th( 
The  value  of  the  property  captured  and"  destroyed 
estimated  at  $1,250,000.  The  Governor,  of  Fernao 
Nironha  has  been  displaced  by  the  Brazilian  aulhc 
5  for  allowing  the  Alabama  to  commit  depredations 
the  Brazilian  waters. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  reports  and  dispatches 
specting  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  represent  tbe  slaugh 
of  Gen.  Grant's  forces  in  his  successive  attempts  to  ca 
the  place  by  storm,  as  being  frightfully  great.  Tl 
seem  confident  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  successfu 
defended.  The  Richmond  papers  urge  that  the  dcfens 
policy,  on  which  the  confederate  generals  have  mos 
,cted,  should  be  at  once  changed.  The  Exami 
says  :  "  From  the  first  day,  the  only  reasonable  hope 
the  Confederacy  has  been  the  transfer  of  hostilities 
the  enemy's  territory.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  the  p 
gress  of  invasion,  however  slow,  must,  after  a  long  til 
overwhelm  us."  The  confession  of  the  Examiner,  t 
the  invasion  of  its  own  territory  must  eventually  ov 
whelm  the  South,  is  a  significant  indication  that  it  ft 
the  weakness  of  the  rebel  cause,  and  is  alarmed  at 
progress  the  Union  armies  are  making. 

The  Markets,  ^-c— The  following  were  the  quotati' 
on  the  1st  inst.  New  York. — Foreign  Exchange,  1 
American  gold,  46  a  47  per  cent,  premium.  U.  S. 
per  cents.,  1881,  107i  a  108.  Seven-thirty  Treas 
notes,  107^.  Specie  in  the  New  Y'ork  banks,  $37,6S 
634.  Balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-treasury  S28,8f 
182.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  52  a  53.  Chicago  spr 
wheat,  SI. 21  a  $1.42.  Amber  Iowa,  $1-45  a  $!. 
Winter  red,  §1.47  a  §1.52.  Amber  State,  §1.54  a  SI. 
Bye,  $1.00.  Western  yellow  corn,  80  cts.  Oats,  7 
75  cts.  for  Jersey,  and  75  a  80  cts.  for  Canada.  Philai 
pAio.— Prime  red  wheat,  §1.56.  White,  §1.70  a  §1, 
Rye,  §1.00.  Y'ellow  corn  86  cts.  Oats,  70  a  73  ■ 
Clover  seed,  §5.50  a  §5.75.  Timothy,  §1.50.  FlaxSf 
§2.50.  In  the  cattle  market  prices  ranged  from  9  to 
the  greater  part  selling  at  from  11  to  12j.  Sheep,  4. 
6,  gross.  Hogs,  7  a  7|,  net.  Baltimore. — Red  Wh 
§1.42  a  §1.46.  While,  §1.65  a  §1.70.  Corn,  ii3  a 
cts.  Cincinnati.— V^itA  Wheat,  §1.10  a  §1.12.  Wli 
§1.18  a  §1.20. 
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Pern. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

[n  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  and  about  twelve  miles  from 
main  land,  is  situate  that  small  but  celebrated 

up  known  as  the  Chincha  Islands,  from  which 

rope  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  chiefly  re- 

ired  its  supplies  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures. 

tie  coul3  the  Spaniards  have  imagined,  when 

y  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  were  amaz- 

at  the  vast  flocks  of  sea-bir'5s  which  darkened 
sky  in  their  flight,  that  these  birds  had  deposit- 
in  the  course  of  ages  on  a  few  barren  islands 

isure  which  rivalled  the  riches  of  the  Peruvian 

lea;  that  hundreds  of  ships  would  proceed  annu- 

■  from  Europe  to  carry  it  away;  that  it  would 

ite  the  cupidity  of  civilized  nations,  and  even  be- 

le  the  subject  of  civil  conflict,  and  the  prize  of 

jessful  revolution.   The  guano  of  Peru,  like  the 

ate  of  soda,  greatly  affected  the  course  of  British 

bandry.     One  great  merit  of  this  manure  is  its 

denscd  form,  which  admits  its  transport  for  6000 

3S  at  a  considerable  profit.     It  may  be  almost 

lied  a  fertilising  essence,  so  powerful  are  its  pro- 

;ies.    Yet  this  substance  forms  the  mass  of  lofty 

s,  and  is  quarried  in  some  places  eighty  feet 

p.  The  region  of  this  extraordinary  accumula- 
of  the  excrement  of  sea  birds,  may  truly  be 

sd  Pacific  Ocean.    No  rain  has  ever  been  known 

all  there;  no  storms  of  thunder  and  lin-htnin" 

urb  the  perpetual  serenity  of  the  atmosphere. 

:  ocean  is  of  an  ultramarine  blue.    The  sun-sets 

glorious  beyond  belief,  and  the  sky  glows  with 

i  as  bright  but  as  evanescent  as  those  of  the 

bow.    A  tepid  sea  swarms  with  fish,  which  pro- 

:  the  multitude  of  birds  which  haunt  it  with  in- 

lustible    nutriment.     The    ancient    Peruvians 

w  and   appreciated  this  manure,  but  from  the 

ted  means  of  transport  which  they  possessed, 

consumption  could  not  have  been  very  great, 
first  cargo  of  guano  arrived   in  England  in 

1,  and  the  demand  has  since  rapidly  increased. 

iulations  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  yet 

lable   for   exportation.     It    was    at    one    time 

natcd     that    the    Chincha    Islands    contained 

,000,000  tons  of  guano,  aud   that  at  the  then 

Dg  price  in  England,  it  would  realize  3,000,- 

,000^.  On  a  careful  survey  made  by  the  Peru- 
Government  in  1846,  the  quuntity  of  guano  importation  of  ll 


132,688,084/.  Mr.  Markham,  however,  gives  the 
total  quantity  of  guano  in  the  three  Chincha  islands 
in  1853,  as  12,376,100  tons;  and  as  from  that  time 
to  1860,  2,'j37,365  tons  have  been  exported,  he 
estimates  that  there  were  remaining  in  1861  only 
about  9,538,735  tons,  which,  at  its  present  rate  of 
consumption,  will  last  until  1883.  No  further  sup- 
plies can  then  be  expected.  It  is  to  bo  hoped, 
therefore,  either  that  nitrate  of  soda  will  adequate- 
ly supply  its  place,  or  that  science  will  provide  some 
adequate  substitute. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  recently  become  a 
favourite  speculation  in  Peru.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  coast  valleys  are  well  suited  to  its  growth, 
and  the  quality  is  excellent.  The  quantity  of  land 
available  for  cotton  cultivation  is  immense,  and  the 
profit  has  lately  been  such  as  to  tempt  capitalists 
into  this  branch  of  agriculture.  Peru  may  there- 
fore speedily  become  a  valuable  source  of  supply 
tor  England.  An  important  service  has  lately  been 
rendered  by  Peru  to  India,  by  giving  it  the  true 
Peruvian  cotton-plant.  Peruvian  cotton  has  Ion;; 
been  known  in  India,  but  the  species  introduced 
came  originally  from  Brazil,  and  was  grown  in,  and 
adapted  for,  a  hot,  moist  climate.  The  native  cotton 
of  the  Peruvian  coast  valleys  had  never  been  tried 
On  a  dry  soil  it  is  found  to  succeed  admirably,  and 
as  it  possesses  a  staple  even  longer  than  that  of 
Now  Orleans  cotton,  it  may  eventually  render  Eng- 
land independent  of  future  supplies  from  the  Ameri- 
can States,  and  we  shall  obtain  an  article  of  first- 
rate  quality  from  our  own  great  dependency.  Con- 
siderable excitement  has  been  caused  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  by  this  opportune  discovery. 

Peru  has  also  recently  contributed  to  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies  an  animal  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance. The  introduction  of  the  alpaca  into  New 
South  Wales  will  probably  form  a  new  startiu"-- 
point  in  the  marvellous  progress  of  Australia,  and 
in  its  results  may  even  surpass  the  introduction  of 
the  merino  by  Macarthur.  Australia  owes  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  flock  of  alpacas  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Charles  Ledger,  a 
gentleman  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  and  breeding  of  these  useful  creatures  in 
Peru.  Neither  the  llama  nor  its  allied  species,  the 
alpaca  and  vicuna,  were  known  to  Europe  before 
the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  tw.5  former  were  found 
domesticated  state  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the 
vicuiia  ranged  the  Andes  as  the  chamois  does  the 
Alps.  From  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  Peru- 
ian  traditions  extend,  the  11am  i  has  been  used  as 
n  animal  of  burthen,  beasts  of  draught  being  un- 
known in  the  country,  aud  they  were  considered 
capable  of  carrying  from  100  to  200  lbs.  The 
Spanish  writers  inform  us  that  11,000  of  these 
nimals,  laden  with  gold  from  the  different  provinces 
f  Peru,  were  simultaneously  put  in  motion  by  order 
of  an  imprisoned  Inca,  to  carry  to  Caxamaca  the 
treasure  which  was  to  redeem  him  from  captivity, 
ama  is  still  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  but 
its  chief  value  consists  in  its  wool.  In  1834  the 
ama  and   alpaca  wool  into  Great 


which  is  wrought  into  many  admirable  textures. 
Blended  with  silk  the  glos.sy  wool  of  the  alpaca 
produces  a  fabric  equal  to  the  most  lustrous  satin; 
wrought  in  patterns,  it  has  an  effect  equal  to  the 
richest  silk  brocade  ;  it  makes  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  figured  silks  ;  when  it  is  mixed  with  cotton, 
an  attractive  article  is  produced  at  a  very  mode- 
rate price ;  while  for  tropical  use,  a  coat  may  be 
made  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  fine  cloth  at 
a  fourth  of  its  cost,  and  is  of  less  than  a  fourth  ia 
weight.  Such  being  the  value  of  the  wool  of  the 
alpaca,  it  became  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
it  could  be  introduced  and  acclimatized  in  one  of 
our  colonies. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Ledger  to  con- 
vey a  flock  of  these  animals  to  New  South  Wales, 
the  climate  and  soil  of  which  he  conceived  were 
suited  to  their  constitution  and  habits.  A  peculiar 
rass  (ichii),  their  favourite  food,  grows  abundantly 
on  the  Australian  uplands.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, to  be  surmounted  in  getting  the  animals  out 
of  Peru,  were  great.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Ledger,  in  order  to  get  his  flock  on  board  ship,  first 
to  elude  the  Peruvian  authorities,  and  then  to  drive 
his  alpacas  through  the  territory  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  After  a  .series  of  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures, extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  in 
collecting  his  flock,  he  left  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  in  March,  1858,  with  843  alpacas,  and  com- 
menced a  journey  of  700  miles  through  an  inhos- 
pitable country,  varying  in  altitude  from  800  to 
17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  safely  shipped  345, 
being  all  that  lemained,  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber at  the  Chilian  port  of  Caldera.  Of  these  he 
succeeded  in  landing  252  at  Sydney  in  the  follow- 
ing December,  having,  from  sickness  and  accidents, 
lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  original  flock. 

Expectations  are  justly  entertained,  that  the  ac- 
qui-ition  of  these  animals  will  produce  immense 
results  to  the  Australian  colonies.  The  wool  al- 
ready shows  a  considerable  improvement,  and  Mr. 
Ledger,  by  a  cross  between  the  llama  and  alpaca, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  an  animal  far  superior 
to  either.  "Brought,"  Mr.  Ledger  writes,  'from 
dreary  and  barren  situation,  an  inclement,  boister- 
ous, and  variable  climate,  to  a  climate  and  country 
equally  well  adapted  to  its  habits,  and  at  the  same 
time  infinitely  healthier  and  better  adapted  for 
feeding,  the  alpaca  attains  to  maturity  earlier  than 
in  South  America,  has  a  larger  form,  an  improved 
general  appearance,  and,  without  the  least  doubt, 
heavier  and  finer  fleece."  The  alpaca  feeds  con- 
tentedly with  sheep,  and  even  acts  as  their  pro- 
tector. In  Peru  it  is  customary  to  associate  eight 
or  ten  wether  alpacas  with  a  flock  of  1000  ewe 
sheep ;  the  alpacas  conduct  the  flock  to  pasture, 
aud  defend  it  from  foxes,  condors,  and  dogs.  They 
are  extremely  vigilant,  the  "  punteras"  or  leaders 
being  ever  on  the  alert,  and,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  menaced  danger,  show  a  steady  front,  and  rush 
forward  in  consert  to  meet  it.  These  animals  pos- 
sess the  power  of  endurance  and  abstinence  of  the 
camel,  and  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  courage 


I  reujaining  on  the  islands  was  supposed  to  be  |  Britain  amounted  to  only  5,700  lbs.;  in  1859  it  laud  gentleness.  Commencing  in  1861  with  2(7o 
It  33,1/0,795  tons,  which,  at  a  profit  of  4^.  I  had  risen  to  2,501,634  Iba.  The  future  value  ofifcmale.s  and  50  males,  Mr.  Ledger  estimates  that 
ton  to  the  Government,  represented  a  sum  of  the  alpaca  to  Australia  will  arise  from  its  fleece,  >"  twenty  years  his  alpacas  will  amount  to  20,000 ; 


THE   FRIEND. 


and    that   at   the   ordinary  rate  of  increase  the 
number  in  New  South  Wales  in  fifty  years  will  be 
9,760,000,  the  annual  clip  of  which,  at  2s.  per  lb. 
for  the  wool,  will  be  worth  6,832,000/.    The  alpaca 
might  probably  be  successfully  introduced  into  some 
of  our  other  colonies.     New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
the  Cape,  Vancouver  Island,  and  British  Columbia 
possess  a  suitable  climate  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
worth  a  trial  whether  it  would  not  succeed  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland.     The  alpaca  appears  to  be  har- 
dier and  freerfrom  constitutional  disease  than  sheep, 
and  the  flocks  require  very  little  tending.     They 
seldom  stray;  and  their  power  of  enduring  cold,  heat, 
damp,  hunger,  and  thirst,  has  been  as  fully  proved 
in  Australia  as  on  their  native  mountains  in  Peru. 
The  falling  oflf  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  very  marked  in  Peru  since  it  be- 
came an  independent  state.    A  country  which  once 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Spain  as  Australia 
does  to  Great  Britain,  and  California  to  the  Ameri- 
can States,  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  contributor 
to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  world.     The  abund- 
ance in  which  the  precious  metals  wore  found  in 
Peru  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers  must  have  repre- 
sented the  accumulated  produce  of  centuries.     No 
data  exist  for  forming  any  estimate  of  the  annual 
yield  of  the  mines  while  the  country  was  governed 
by  its  native  sovereigns,  but  it  was  probably  regu- 
lated merely  by  the  requirements  of  the  state.   We 
know,  however,  that  a  great  and  immediate  in- 
crease took  place  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment became  aware  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  it: 
new  acquisition.     In  the  year  1681  it  was  proved 
from  oflicial  documents  that  from  the  period  of  the 
first  discovery  of  the  great  silver-mine  of  Potosi 
1480  millions  of  dollars  had  paid  duty  to  the  crown ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  half  as  much  more  had 
been  smuggled   out  of  the  country,  making  alto- 
gether the  prodigious  sum  of  2960  million  dollars, 
equivalent  to  592  million  pounds   sterling.     Mr. 
M'Culloch  estimates  that  the  present  produce  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  does 
not  exceed  on  an  average  750,000/.  a  year ;  while 
Mr.  Markbam  gives  the  export  of  specie  from  Peru 
alone,  in  1869,  as  amounting  to  only  200,000/. 
of  which  a  portion  consisted  of  coined  money  and 
plate.     Peru  is  nevertheless  still  eminently  rich  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  good  government  is  alone 
wanted  to  develop  its  vast  mining  capabilities. 

(To  be  continui-d.;) 


Be  not  Diverted  from  the  Living  ami  Eterrial 
Substance. — It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  many 
in  the  present   day,   whose  minds  are  constantly 
kept  afloat  by  the  great   variety  of  publications 
almost  daily  issuing    from    the   press.     Many   of 
these   that    I    have    seen,    although    replete    with 
moral  sentiment  and  learned  remarks,  which  are 
not  without  Scripture  foundation, — although  very 
wide  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  text, 
are  strongly  calculated   to  keep  their  readers 
search  of  the  lifeless  shadow,  and  to  divert  th 
attention  from  the  living  and  eternal  substance. 
Datiiel  Wheeler,  F.  L.,  vol.  7, ;;.  66. 

Can  any  one  he  too  Anxious  to  be  StiVed. — Let 
no  one  turn  ofi"  the  attention  from  this  matter. 
When  officious  but  ignorant  friends  would  pe 
suade  you  that  you  are  too  anxious,  point  them  to 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  ask  them  if  any  one  can  be 
too  anxious  to  escape  its  torments  1  Point  them 
to  Heaven,  and  ask  them  if  any  one  ca?i  be  too 
anxious  to  obtain  its  glories  ?  Point  them  to 
eternity,  and  ask  them  if  any  one  can  be  too 
anxious  to  secure  immortal  life  ?  Point  them  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  ask  them  if  any  one  can  he 
too  anxious  to  secure  the  object  for  which  he  died  ? 


Some  letters  of  a  Beccased  Tticni.  stream  was  a  gospel  treat,  and  afforded  yet  anothe  I 

PniLADi    Tenth  mo.,  20tb,  1833.     I  evidence  that  "  Those  who  do  love  the  Lord  Jesa 

My  Dear  FniEXD.-With  a  trembling  hand,  in  this  day,  as  formerly,  are  known  of  Him ;  the; 

d  a  heart  full,  from  a  sense  of  the  awful  service  fpe^'k  one  unto  another  as  they  walk  by  the  wa^ 

^,h;.h   =.„o^f  ,w  1,..P  KpIIpvp,!   thrit.o.ir  dear!  in  sadness,  and  He  hears  them."  Ah  then,  thoug- 

our  souls  may  be  sorely  pressed  by  distress,  let  u; 
not  fear,  that  he  will  keep  that  which  we  have  comi 
mitted  to  his  holy  keeping,  or  that  he  will  failf 
arise,  in  the  might  of  his  power,  to  raise  us  as  froi 
the  dust  of  death,  and  say  to  his  poor,  trembling; 


to  which  some  of  us  have  believed  that  our  dear 
Lord  and  Master  has  called  us,  and  for  which  my 
poor  spirit  feels  that  I  am  altogether  unfit,  I  sit 
down  just  to  say  to  thee,  Hold  on  thy  way,  for  I 
believe  that  the  Blessed  Shepherd  of  Israel  will 
string  thy  bow  for  the  battle,  and  teach  thy  fingers 
to  fight,  even  in  that  place  where  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  occasion  to  remove  much  rubbish  before 
the  true  Seed  can  be  found.  Ah!  my  dear  friend, 
I  do  sympathize  with  those  who  are  so  bound  to 
he  Lord  Jesus,  to  his  law  and  to  his  testimony, 
that  they  dare  not  rejoice  while  the  Seed  reigns 
not;  but  who  are  willing  to  go  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  Jordan,  and  abide  there,  not  only  until 
all  the  people  pass  over,  but  until  the  command  is 
to  come  up.  These  will  bring  stones  of  me- 
morial up  with  them,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of 
Zion's  King. 

While  I  fear  and  tremble,  for  myself,  most 
earnestly  do  I  crave  to  be  of  this  number,  however 
despisecf  by  such  as  can  speak  their  own  words,  and 
cry  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  Truly  when  I 
began,  none  of  these  things  were  before  me  ;  but 
thou  wilt  understand  me  I  hope,  and  feel  with  me 
when  I  tell  thee  that  in  obedience  to  what  seemed 
to  be  a  required  sacrifice,  I  have  just  been  the  round 
of  all  our  Monthly  Meetings,  in  which  I  had  to  feel 
deeply,  both  for  myself  and  others.  It  cost  me 
suffering,  but  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, is  infinitely  beyond  every  earthly  satisfac- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  I  may  say  to  the  praise  of 
His  grace,  who  hath  loved  us  and  died  for  us,  that 
He  was  near  to  strengthen  me,  and  his  arm  did 
bear  me  up.  He  remains  to  be  the  mighty  Help 
of  Israel ;  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land. 

Thou  knowest,  my  dear  friend,  that  to  be  thus 
led  about,  is  a  humbling,  a  self-abasing  employ- 
ment ;  but  if  we  are,  from  season  to  season,  rencw- 
edly  made  to  feel  that  the  Most  High  reigneth  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  our  own  weakness  and 
vileness  is  great,  yet  through  the  power  of  an  end 
less  life,  bis  strength  is  perfected  in  our  weakness 


fearful  little  ones,  "  Fear  not  little  flock,  it  is  you 
heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  th; 
kingdom." 

It  is  truly  an  awful  day  for  the  church,  and  i 
the  world  ;  and  every  one  of  those  who  have  exi 
perienced  the  adoption,  so  as  to  have  been  enable 
to  breathe  the  language  "  Abba,  Father,"  togethc 
with  every  living  soul,  had  need,  while  the  daysd 
the  Son  of  man  are  lengthened  out  to  them,  to  see; 
for  daily  strength  to  cleave  closer  and  closer  to  thi 
Blessed  Shepherd,  who  not  only  laid  down  his  prtl 
cious  life  for  the  sheep,  but  is  still  restoring  th! 
souls  of  his  servants,  and  causing  those  whose  dc 
pendence  is  upon  him  alone,  to  feel  that  his  merciii 
are  new  every  morning,  and  his  promises  sure.  I 
At  the  presmt  time,  I  am  so  destitute  of  at' 
fruit, from  "  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,"  that  '. 
scarcely  know  how  to  appear  as  a  correspond entj 
yet  this  may  serve  at  least  to  convince  thee  th!| 
thou  art  remembered  as  "  a  mother  in  Israel"  I  j 
thy  little  sister,  who  knows  that  thine,  though  i 
suffering  path,  is  like  the  lot  of  others,  not  only  •! 
this  city  but  in  many  other  places.       •  I 

I  received  a  letter  from  our  beloved  friend  At'j 
Jones,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  the  year,  in  which  sli 
speaks  of  trials,  as  being  the  lot  of  the  disciplesS 
"  Nevertheless,"  she  says,  "  the  foundation  of  6( 
standeth  sure,  having  this  sea!,  the  Lord  knowe' 
them  that  are  his.  If  we,  my  dear  friend,  throufi 
unmerited  mercy,  may  be  found  of  Him  in  pea 
at  last ;  and  if  before  our  translation  from  time 
a  never  ending  eternity,  the  testimony  concernii 
us  may  be  like  that  which  was  given  of  Enoor 
"  He  pleased  God,"  of  what  account  will  it  be 
us,  what  may  be  the  opinions  of  poor  fallible  ma 
who  judgeth  after  the  sight  of  his  eye,  and  from  l 
"g'  j  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  not  by  that  Spirit  which 
~  Let  thy  Thummim  aiid  tl 


how  it  animates  and  enables  us  patiently  to  submit  I  t/o"i  above.     Then  ••  l.e_t  tny  inumm.m  a:m  i 
and  the  deaths  many,|Unm  be  with  thy  ho  y  One  '  cont  nually  ;   and 


to  the  watchings,  the  fastings  : 


the 


which  we   hafe   topass   through,  not   only  ^b.le  .tho^Pe^severe  .n  faith  and  fa.thu^^^^^^^^^ 

treading  the  awful  Jath  of  preparation,  but  whtle  P^ajing  tor  the  restoration  of  our  P0°^^'^  '^j 

eating   the  roll   of  Jrophecy,  written  within   and  >^«  "°"'"^  ?°''°^'' ^T     t  H™    in  th    ev 
°  r    r       •"      .  ,  I  tion  on  which  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the  ev 

Thou  hast  no  doubt  heard  of  the  death  of  dear 
N.  S  ,  furnishing  another  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  faithfulness,  and  that  here  we  have  no  continu- 
ing city,  but  are  strangers  and  pilgrims,  whose 
business  it  is  to  seek  a  city  that  hath  foundations, 
with  diligence.  Ah  !  the  time  draws  near  when 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  ;  when  we  shall 
each  have  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  ol 


ing 
without  with  mourning.; lamentation  and  woe.  ^       \'^ou^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^-^.^^  ^^j  ^^^  ^j^^^^ 

postles'  days,  have  known  the  Truth,  as  it  i 


Jesus,  have  builded,  even  upon  the  revelation  > 
the  Father,  through  bis  dear  Son.  These  do  kuo> 
that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  tht 
have  done  or  can  do,  that  they  are  saved,  if  th( 
are  ever  saved,  but  that  it  is  of  the  free  and  u 
merited  mercy  of  their  dear  Redeemer;  and  th 
■  ■        "  '       and  the  rene^ 


Ilim,  who  is  our  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  and  | 'oo  by  the  wasliing  ot  regeneration, 
who  will  be  our  Judge  also.  And  oh  !  1  humbly  I  '"S^  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hope  that  we  may  be  permitted,  through  the  bound-  ^  ^}^y  ^^0  Lord  in  mercy  kep  °;f^°^  " 
less  mercy  of  our  adorable  Advocate  atd  Uedeemer,  of  the  subtile  enemy  ;  and  by  h  own  arm  o  ow. 
■;         1     ■        L   1       .       1  11  ,  1     strengthen  us  for  the  warfare  which  be  lias  appoiu 

to  enter  that  glorious  holy  city  whose  walls  are  sal- 1  °Y°  ,,       ,  i.,  „„,  j„t,.  ,„.r..  ur^ 

.   fe  •'      ■'  .         .  jjgjj  jjjgied  us  to  wage.     May  he  make  our  duty  more  ar 

more  known  to  us,  cleansing  us  from  every  defil' 
ment  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  enable  us,  while  finis! 


vation,  and    her    gates    eternal  praise, 
troubles  of  time  shall  affect  us  no  more. 


Phii.ada.  Third  mo.  1st,  1835. 

Mr  Precious  Friend, — Thine  of  First  mo.  7th, 
was  received  a  few  days  after  date,  and  it  was  read 
with  many  tears,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say  of 
grateful  contrition,  in  that  it  had  pleased  my  heaven- 
ly Father,  at  that  moment  of  trial  and  dismay,  thus 
to  cause  thee  to  mingle  in  feeling  atid  sympathy 
with  my  situation.     Truly,  my  dear   friend,  the 


ing  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  to  prove  our  love  ' 
Hun  by  our  unreserved  dedication  ;  and  fiuaU  ' 
may  ke  grant  us  an  admission  through  the  gat^ 
into  the  city,  and  into  the  mansion  of  rest  reservt' 
in  Heaven  for  all  those  who  love  his  appearing, 
Says  thy  truly  attached  friend. 

(To  l.f  c..ii_tiuiu-J.) 

Debt  i.s  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 
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For  "  Tlio  Friund." 

Diary  Daring  Part  of  the  Kevolatioaarj  War. 

(Cuutiimi-iJ  from  page  318.) 

"  Scvcutb  month  19th;  Our  friend  Joseph  Moore, 

in  confiuemcut  at  Treuton,  for  refusing  the  test ; 
ad  Isaac  Horner  for  refusing  the  continental  cur- 
iucy.  They  are  preserved  in  resignation  and 
sace.  Richard  Smith  has  also  been  confined  a 
)nsiderable  time  in  Burlington  jail. 

"On  the  2nd  day  of  ninth  month,  1777,  about 
ro  o'clock,  r.  m.,  three  persons  came  to  my  hou.se, 
nd  informed  me  they  had  orders  from  the  Su- 
reme  Executive  Council  to  take  me  as  a  prisoner, 
inquired,  for  what  ?  and  demanded  their  authority, 
ne  of  them  pulled  a  packet  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
lad  a  few  lines  of  a  long  writing,  the  amount  of 
bich  was,  that  I  was  suspected  of  being  inimical 
I  the  cause  of  America.  I  pleaded  with  them  for 
considerable  time,  on  the  injustice  and  oppression 
imprisoning  a  man,  unless  some  crime  was  alleged 
jainst  bim.  They  replied,  they  had  orders,  and 
ust  obey  them.  I  represented  that  I  was  an  in- 
jcent  man,  and  bad  not  done  anything  I  was 
;haaied  of,  or  to  the  injury  of  America.  They 
■eteuded  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  them  to 
:ecute  such  orders;  whereupon  my  dear  wife  told 
lem,  that  Pilate  washed  bis  bands  and  said  be 
as  clear ;  yet  be  was  not  so  in  the  Divine  sight. 
;any  serious  remarks  were  made,  but  without  effect, 
ouuh  there  appeared  some  tenderness  in  one  of 
em.  Another  said  I  should  have  a  hearing  when 
,came  to  the  lodge,  whither  they  had  orders  to 
ike  me.  .They  presented  to  me  a  paper,  called  a 
irole,  and  urged  me  to  sign  it,  to  make  my  own 
>use  my  prison,  and  be  ready  at  the  call  of  the 
juncil ;  not  to  correspond  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
cpresscd ;  nor  to  do  any  act  or  thing,  by  word  or 
Iriting,  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  America.  Kuow- 
g  my  innocence,  and  that  my  religious  principles 
buld  restrain  me  from  doing  anything  to  promote 
le  shedding  of  blood,  or  to  injure  my  country,  I 
Jd  them  I  could  not  sign  such  a  paper,  as  it  would 
Uly  guilt,  which  I  was  free  from.  They  still 
I'ged  my  going  with  them  ;  but  I  told  them,  that 

they  had  nothing  justly  to  lay  to  my  charge, 
!id  as  my  house  was  my  own,  and  I  was  a  free 
an,  I  could  not  consent  to  comply  with  their  uu- 
asonable  demand,  and  could  not  leave  my  house 
litbout  being  forced.  When  they  saw  I  was  re.so- 
[te,  endeavours  were  used  to  prevail  on  my  wife 
I  urge  my  going  quietly  with  them;  but  she  was 
ftunch  and  upright.  One  of  them  then  went  and 
iought  a  guard  of  about  ten  men,  whom  they  had 
jft  in  the  street ;  and  again  urged  my  going  with 
lem.  But  I  still  maintained  my  right  as  a  Iree- 
lan  and  a  christian.  He  then  took  me  by  the  arm, 
id  said  he  would  force  me  to  go ;  but  I  would  not 
ove  from  my  seat.  The  men  he  bad  brought  into 
e  house  seemed  averse  to  meddling  with  me ;  but 
is  man  insisted  that  they  should  do  their  duty  ; 

I  was  lifted  by  two  of  them  off  my  seat  and  led 

the  door.     My  wife  insisted  on  going  with  me; 

my  friend  John  Parrisb,  taking  her  by  one  arm, 
id  myself  by  the  other,  we  supported  her;  and 
itb  these  soldiers  we  were  conducted  to  the 

n's  lodge.    Though  I  believe  she  bad  not  walked 

far,  at  once,  for  two  years,  and  was  very  poorly 
;t  she  was  sustained,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
he  people  seemed  generally  serious,  and  many 
fected,  when  we  came  to  the  lodge  and  were  con- 
leted  up  staifs.  Before  we  were  put  into  a  room 
le  person  who  brought  the  guard  into  my  house, 

manded  the  keys  of  my  desk.  I  told  hi: 
lought  be  bad  no  right  to  make  such  a  dem; 
id  1  would  give  him  none.  He  then  asked  my 
ife,  and  she  also  denied  bim.  He  then  said  he 
ould  break  the  desk  open ;  and  so  returned  to  my 


bouse,  guarded  by  the  same  men  ;  they  broke  open 
my  desk,  and  took  out  the  rough  minutes  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  for  seven  or  eight  months 
past ;  and  in  other  places  which  they  searched,  they 
found  some  other  meeting  papers,  and  two  bundles 
of  manumissions  for  the  freedom  of  .slaves,  which 
they  took  away.  But  in  all  their  searching,  they 
could  not  find  anything  to  their  purpo-se ;  and 
though  they  condemned  Friends  for  publishing 
epistles,  especially  the  last  christian  exhortation 
from  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  yet  they  now  re- 
published it  themselves,  at  a  time  more  critical  than 
any  heretofore. 

On  my  coming  to  the  lodge,  I  met  there  my 
brother  James,  and  divers  other  Friends.  We  were 
favoured  with  support  in  our  persecution;   though 

at  evening  and  night  was  to  me  a  season  of  trial 
of  spirit,  and  I  bad  little  sleep.  Yet  in  the  mom- 
my heart  was  tendered,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  time  when  we  were  removed' from  the  city,  I 
was  preserved  in  a  steady  resigned  state  of  mind. 

"  Fifth-day,  the  4tb  ;  Brother  Israel,  John  Hunt 
and  samuel   Pleasants,  were  brought  as  prisoners, 

that  our  number  was  twenty-three.  Previous  to 
brother  Israel's  coming,  he  and  John  Hunt  and 
Samuel  Pleasants  bad  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
council,  and  demanded  a  hearing  as  their  right, 
but  they  were  not  admitted,  and  informed  that  they 
could  have  no  hearing,  and  so  were  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  confinement.    Afterward  we  also  prepared 

'  sent  remonstrances  to  the  council  and  congress, 
but  could  not  obtain  a  bearing. 

On  first-day,  the  7tb,  having  bad  much  com- 
pany for  several  days  past,  the  inhabitants  being 
cted  with  the  unjust  conduct  pursued  towards 
us,  we  requested  that  we  might  be  more  retired  ; 
and  had  a  favoured  opportunity  in  humbly  waiting 
upon  Almighty  God,  so  that  the  hearts  of  many 
were  tendered,  especially  in  time  of  solemn  prayer 

d  supplication,  for  tlie  support  and  preservation 
of  our.-elves  and  our  families. 

"  On  third-day,  we  sent  for  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  instrumental  in  our  being  taken,  and  de- 
manded of  them  whose  prisoners  we  were?  One 
of  them  said  that  none  of  us  were  his  prisoners; 
and  the  other  did  not  own  any  except  my  brother 
Israel,  John  Hunt,  Samuel  Pleasants  and  Phineas 
Bond.  In  the  afternoon  an  order  from  council  ap- 
peared, for  our  removal  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia ; 
upon  which  we  wrote  another  remonstrance  against 
their  proceedings.  Nest  day  we  were  permitted 
to  go  home  to  prepare  for  our  journey,  and  on  the 
following  morning  I  bad  a  solid  opportunity  in  quiet 
relirementwith  my  family,  and  parted  with  my  be- 
loved wife  in  tender  affection.  We  were  supported 
in  this  close  trial  beyond  expectation,  the  saying  of 
the  apostle  being  verified  in  my  mind,  '  None  of 
these  things  move  me-,'  being  enabled  to  resign  my 
life  and  my  all  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence. 
About  eight  o'clock  I  leturned  to  my  prison  and 
continued  until  afternoon,  when  two  men  came  and 
informed  us  they  were  appointed  to  conduct  us  to 
Reading.  We  demanded  a  sight  of  their  orders, 
which  they  refused.  At  length,  after  much  alterca- 
tion, one  of  them  read  a  paper,  but  another  paper 
containing  further  orders,  be  absolutely  refused  to 
read,  or  to  give  us  a  copy  of  it.  We  entered  a 
protest,  and  called  in  several  inhabitants  to  witness 
it :  they  were  also  informed  that  messengers  were 
despatched  to  the  chief  justice,  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus ;  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  that.  Th 
wagons,  &c  ,  being  before  our  prison,  we  were  at 
length  forced  out.  Many  hundreds  of  people  wer 
ranged  along  the  alley,  some  of  them  much  affected 
and  many  poor  blacks,  as  well  as  otbe'rs,  after  1 
was  in  the  wagon,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  bein 
affected  with  our  hard  treatment.  We  were  paraded 


through  Third  street,  until  we  passed  out  of  the 
city,  when  the  town-major  and  the  guards  generally 
left  us;  though  a  few  went  with  us  to  the  falls  of 
Sehuylkill.  The  next  day  we  reached  Pottsgrove. 
Seventh-day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
a  guard  of  men  came  from  Reading,  much  in- 
censed against  us,  who  insisted  on  our  setting  out 
this  night;  but  after  a  considerable  time  wo  were 
permitted  to  stay  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  fuorning. 
About  that  time  the  next  day,  the  messengers  de- 
patched  for  the  habeas  corjms,  met  with  us,  and 
lur  guides  were  notified  thereof;  but  still  they  hur- 
ried us  to  Reading.  Here  we  found  the  people's 
spirits  greatly  enraged,  and  many  appeared  to  bo 
in  a  wicked  disposition;  but  through  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  the  Lord  we  were  preserved  from  injury. 
My  father-in-law,  Isaac  Zane,  being  there,  came 
up  on  my  alighting  from  the  carriage,  to  salute  mo; 
but  was  laid  violent  hands  on,  and  abused ;  and  so 
?as  James  Starr.  But  after  a  while  their  wrath 
Q  part  subsided,  and  next  day  several  Friends  were 
dmitted  to  see  us.  The  evening  we  arrived,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  religious  retirement. 

I  was  poorly  all  the  time  we  were  at  Reading, 
which  was  during  this  week ;  and  although  the 
chief  justice  bad  granted  writs  of  habeas  co/jjus  for 

all,  yet  after  our  persecutors  in  the  city  heard 
of  it,  they  obtained  from  the  assembly  an  act  to 
supersede  them,  and  indemnify  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  our  removal,  contrary  to  reason  and 
equity,  and  even  their  own  constitution. 

First-day,  21st;  Being  guarded  by  the  sh«riff 
and  some  others,  we  proceeded  to  Lebanon  ;  and 
next  day  reached  Harris's  ferry,  on  the  Su.sque- 
hanna. 

"Third-day  morning  we  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna, our  carriages  being  driven  over,  and  some 
of  us  going  in  canoes.  Great  bad  been  the  industry 
of  our  adversaries  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
cople  against  us,  by  lies  and  forgeries ;  yet  the 
Lord  in  great  condescension  opened  a  way  for  ua 
and  softened  the  hearts  of  many ;  blessed  be  his 
name,  for  his  goodness  both  in  preserving  our  minds 
calm  and  resigned,  and  seasoning  them  with  his 
grace.  In  the  evening  we  entered  Carlisle  without 
molestation. 

"  Fourth-day  afternoon  we  bad  a  religious  op- 
portunity in  awful  retirement,  to  wait  upon  God 
for  the  renewal  of  strength  and  comfort  from  him ; 
bich,  through  his  great  mercy,  were  in  measure 
vouchsafed. 

"  Sixth-day  morning  we  set  out  from  Carlisle  and 
reached  Shippensburg  in  the  evening.  This  bad 
been  mentioned  as  a  place  where  it  was  most  likely 
we  should  be  roughly  treated  ;  but  though  the  spirits 
of  some  seemed  disturbed,  yet  on  a  little  opening 
our  case,  they  were  changed,  and  we  were  well  ac- 
commodated. Before  supper  we  fell  into  awful 
.■"ileuce,  and  a  concern  came  upon  me  to  commemo- 
rate the  goodness  of  God,  to  thank  him  for  his 
mercy,  and  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  his  kind- 
ness to  myself  and  beloved  friends  present,  and  that 
he  would  condescend  to  remember  and  preserve  our 
beloved  connexions,  from  whom  we  were  cruelly 
separated.  Much  brokenness  of  spirit  appeared 
amongst  us. 

"  Seventh-day  reached  H.  Pawling's,  near  tbe 
Maryland  line,  and  the  next  morning  we  had  a 
seasonable  time  of  solemn  worship,  in  which  our 
minds  were  softened  by  the  mollifying  virtue  of 
Truth,  and  the  Divine  witness  was  reached  in  divers 
hearts.  The  sitting  concluded  with  fervent  prayer 
for  ourselves  and  for  this  once  highly  favoured 
land.  Previous  to  leavin;^  our  own  province,  we 
again  protested  against  their  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceedings; as  also'at  Potomac,  on  leaving  Mary- 
land, crossing  the  river  at  Watkius's  ferry. 
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"  Second-day,  29th  ;  Near  Winchester  I  met  a 
letter,  by  which  I  found  the  inhabitants  had  im- 
bibed some  prepossessions  against  us;  3'ct  we  entered 
peaceably. 

"Third-day,  the  lieutenant  alleged  that  the 
papers  presented  to  him  were  so  confused,  that  he 
could  not  determine  what  to  do  with  us.  About 
noon  some  turbulent  persoua  assembled,  and  de- 
manded very  peremptorily  that  we  should  be  or- 
dered out  of  the  town,  threatening  to  force  us  out 
that  afternoon.  The  lieutenant  moderated  them 
by  promising  that  a  guard  should  be  kept  at  the 
doors  of  the  house  where  we  were,  and  that  he 
would  despatch  a  messenger  to  congress,  and  an- 
other to  their  governor,  respecting  us.  We  endea- 
voured under  this  trial  to  gather  into  silence,  and 
my  mind  was  preserved  above  the  fear  of  man, 
having  been  helped  to  resign  myself  and  all  I  had, 
with  my  dear  wife,  to  him  who  gave  me  breath  and 
being.  The  power  of  the  Highest  is  able  to  stay 
the  wrath  of  man  and  preserve  his  dependent 
people;  blessed  and  praised  be  his  holy  name! 

"  Fourth  and  fifth-days,  an  address  to  the  con- 
gress, and  also  one  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  were 
prepared  by  us,  setting  forth  our  case  and  enclos- 
ing our  publications. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  '•  Tbo  Friend." 

Marriage;  its  Ancient  and  Trne  Order. 

George  Fox  says:  "I  asked  him,"  Doctor  Cra- 
dock,  "  where  he  read,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
that  ever  any  priest  did  marry  any?  For  we  do 
not  read  that  Isaac,  Jacob,  Boaz  and  Ruth  were 
ever  married  by  the  priests ;  but  they  took  one  an- 
other in  the  assemblies  of  the  righteous,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  his  people;  and  so  do  we.  So 
that  we  have  all  the  holy  men  and  women,  that  the 
scriptures  speak  of  in  this  practice,  on  our  side." 

Our  excellent  discipline  says,  "  Let  tuoh  of  our 
members  be  admonished,  who  keep  company,  in 
order  for  marriage,  with  persons  not  of  our  Society  ; 
or  who  are  either  present  themselves,  or  consent  to 
their  children  being  present  at  njarriages  of  those 
not  in  membership,  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
assistance  of  a  priest.  And  where  any  are  present 
at  the  marriage  of  a  member,  accoiuplished  either 
by  the  oflScial  interference  of  a  pncst,  or  in  any 
other  way  out  of  our  comely  order,  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  where  they  are  not  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  error,  let  them  be  testified  against." 
—1719. 

It  is  cause  for  discouragement  to  the  sincere, 
honest  hearted,  consistent  supporters  of  all  our 
christian  testimonies;  whose  earnest  desire  and  aim 
is  to  be  found  maintaining  them  in  thetr  wholeness; 
and  who  also  crave  that  all  our  members  may  strive 
for  this  object;  that  any  should  so  sot  at  nought 
the  very  spirit  of  our  discipline,  (although  it  may 
not  merely  the  letter)  as  to  attend  at  the  place 
where  any  member  may  be  accomplishing  his  or 
her  marriage,  contrary  to  our  testimony  and  dis- 
cipline in  this  respect,  and  our  wholesome  and 
scriptural  order  in  marriage.  It  may  be  (to  avoid 
transgressing  the  letter  of  the  discipline)  during  the 
time  the  ceremony  is  being  performed,  through  the 
official  interference  of  a  priest,  these  unwatchful 
compromising  ones  are  in  an  adjoining  room,  thus 
virtually  sanctioning  the  violation  of  the  discipline 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter;  in  substance  if  not  in 
form.  Is  this  any  thing  less  than  dissimulation  ? 
And  in  what  light  must  persons  of  other  religious 
professions,  there  present,  look  upon  these  willing 
and  unwary  partakers  of  the  feast  openly ;  although, 
while  the  ceremony  is  accomplishing  they  must, 
agreeably  to  their  profession,  absent  themselves. 
AVill  not  others  be  induced  to  conclude  that  this  is 


an  easy  profession  which  can  be  so  thrown  off  or 
put  on  at  pleasure  ?  Ah  !  this  lukewarmness,  where 
will  it  laud  us.  AVe  might,  in  connection  with  this 
and  the  many  other  departures  amongst  us,  say 
with  the  prophet,  ''Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people."  B. 

New  Jersey,  Fifth  month,  1863. 


THE  PILGRIM. 
Still  onward  through  this  land  of  foes 

I  pass  in  Pilgrim  guise  ; 
I  may  not  stop  to  seeli  repose 

Where  cool  the  shadow  lies  ; 
I  may  not  stop  amid  the  grass 

To  pluck  earth's  fairest  flower.s. 
Nor  hy  her  springing  fountains  pass 

Tlie  sultry  noontide  hours  ; 

Yet  flowers  I  wear  upon  my  breast 

That  no  earth  garden  knows — 
White  lilies  of  immortal  peace, 

And  love's  deep-tinted  rose  ; 
And  there  the  blue-eyed  flowers  of  faith, 

And  hope's  bright  buds  of  gold, 
As  lone  I  tread  the  upward  path 

In  richest  hues  unfold. 

I  keep  my  armor  ever  on, 

For  foes  beset  my  way ; 
I  watch,  lest  passing  on  alone 

I  fall  a  helpless  prey. 
No  earthly  love  have  I — I  lean 

Upon  no  mortal  breast; 
But  my  Beloved,  though  unseen 

Walks  uear  and  gives  me  rest. 

Afar,  around  I  often  see. 

Throughout  this  desert  wide. 
His  Pilgrims  pressing  on  like  me — 

They  often  puss  my  side  ; 
The  kindly  smile,  the  gentle  word. 

For  Jesus'  sake  I  give  ; 
But  love — 0  'i'hou  alone  adored  I 

For  Thee  alone  I  live. 

Painful  and  dark  the  pathway  seems 

To  distant  earthly  eyes  ; 
They  only  see  the  hedging  thorns 

On  either  side  that  rise ; 
They  cannot  know  how  soft  between 

The  flowers  of  love  are  strewn — 
The  sunny  ways,  the  pastures  green. 

Where  Jesus  leads  His  own ; 

They  cannot  see,  as  darkening  clouds 

Behind  the  Pilgrim  close, 
How  far  adown  the  western  glade 

The  golden  glory  flows  ; 
They  cannot  hear  'mid  earthly  din 

The  song  to  Pilgrims  known, 
Still  blending  with  the  angel's  hymn 

Around  the  wondrous  throne. 


HYMN. 
I  journey  through  a  desert  drear  and  wild, 
Yet  is  my  heart  by  such  sweet  thoughts  beguiled. 
Of  Him  on  whom  I  lean — my  strength  and  stay — 
I  can  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  way. 

Thoughts  of  His-love  ! — the  root  of  every  grace, 
Which  finds  in  this  poor  heart  a  dwelling-place; 
The  sunshine  of  my  sonl,  than  day  more  bright. 
And  my  calm  pillow  of  repose  by  night. 

Thoughts  of  His  sojourn  in  this  vale  of  tears! 
The  tale  of  love  nnfoMed  in  those  years 
Of  sinless  suffering,  and  patient  grace, 
I  love  again,  and  yet  again,  to  trace. 

Thoughts  of  His  glory! — on  the  cross  I  gaze, 
And  there  behold  its  sad,  yet  healing  rays; 
Beacon  of  hope,  which,  lifted  up  on  higli, 
Illumes  with  heavenly  light  the  tear-dimm'd  eye. 

Thoughts  of  His  coming!— for  that  joyful  day 
In  patient  hope  I  watch,  and  wait,  and  pray  ; 
The  dawn  draws  nigh — the  midnight  shadows  flee; 
Aad  what  a  sunrise  will  that  advent  be  I 


Thus  while  I  journey  on,  my  Lord  to  meet, 
My  thoughts  and  meditations  are  so  sweet. 
Of  Him  on  whom  I  lean — my  strength,  my  stay, 
I  can  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  way. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Wild  Flowers. 
The  warm  sunshine  and  soft  spring  showers  n 
only  accomplish  their  great  mission  of  usefulnf 
in  ripening  the  crops  necessary  for  our  existem 
but  are  also  quietly  bringing  to  life  thousands 
smaller  plants  which  seem  placed  here  to  adorn  t 
earth  solely  for  our  delight.  The  earliest  m 
flower  of  much  note  is  the  exquisite  Trailing  A 
butus  or  May  Flower,  calling  up  thoughts  of  t 
noble-hearted  Puritans  and  the  good  ship  whi 
brought  them  to  our  shores.  Glad  as  we  are 
see  its  buds  opening,  what  must  have  been  thi 
delight  when  they  hailed  its  earliest  blossoms  as 
sign  that  the  first  dreary  winter,  with  all  its  safii 
ing,  was  at  last  over,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  t 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  the  mi 
dl«  of  the  third  month,  coming  almost  before  t 
last  snow-drifts  have  melted,  and  then,  not  as  1 
would  fancy  in  some  sheltered  sunny  nook  openi: 
to  the  south,  but  always  on  a  northern  or  weste 
exposure,  and  generally  on  a  bleak  bill-side.  Aft 
the  trailing  arbutus  fairly  arrives,  it  has  the  fie 
pretty  much  to  itself  for  about  a  week,  exce 
the  first  hepaticas  and  sanguinarias;  but  it 
not  long  before  the  whole  glory  of  spring-time  • 
scattered  over  hill-side  and  meadow.  The  Hon 
tonia  or  Quaker  Lady  is  among  the  first  to  cob 
and  last  to  go,  and  with  its  lovely  pearl-coloti 
blossoms  grows  in  such  myriads  that  the  fields  a 
tinted  with  it.  The  Pedate  violet,  too,  unlike  i 
more  lowly  relation  (which  never  makes  much  she 
though  it  IS  to  be  found  almost  everywhere)  is  easi 
distinguished  from  afar,  on  some  dry  mossy  slop 
by  its  bright  blue  clusters.  The  spring-beaut 
sarcifrage,  wild  ginsing,  crowfoot,  anemone,  al 
dog-tooth  violet,  are  all  blooming  by  thousauds-i 
often  hidden  in  the  quiet  nooks  of  the  woods,  aii 
again  flashing  over  the  meadows  a  perfect  riot 
blossoms.  A  more  shy  but  equally  lovely  flow 
is  the  cypripedium,  looking  almost  tropical  with! 
bright  golden  or  pink  sack,  the  former  sometim 
spotted  with  rich  brown.  It  grows  on  dry  hill-sidi 
in  the  woods,  and  is  not  a  very  sociable  flowcr,i^f 
you  may  find  one  and  hunt  a  long  time  ere  y' 
chance  on  another.  The  most  showy  of  the  sprin 
flowers  is  the  wild  columbine,  which  general 
grows  upon  the  rocks,  often  in  such  profusion  th 
the  dark  faces  seem  positively  glowing  with  thei' 
It  grows  in  every  little  crevice  where  there  is  ail 
earth,  every  plant  Covered  with  crimson  and  goldi 
bells,  which,  for  beauty  of  colouring  and  delica- 
of  texture,  far  surpass  all  robes  of  human  toilii 
and  spinning.  The  least  breath  of  wind  sets  the 
all  swaying,  adding  exquisite  grace  to  their  otb 
charms.  The  Lupin  at  the  same  time  is  in  fi 
bloom,  with  its  pretty  leaves  and  spikes  of  rath 
coarse  blue  flowers ;  it  has  not  the  delicacy  of  mc 
of  the  spring  flowers,  and  seems  rather  as  if  it  h; 
come  too  early,  and  should  have  waited  for  t 
larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers  of  autumn.  T 
wild  dyceutra  is  just  fading  as  these  come ;  eve 
part  of  this  plant  is  so  perfect  it  is  hard  to  tell  whi 
to  admire  most,  the  tiny  pink  roots,  quite  prel 
enough  to  be  above  ground,  or  the  feathery  leav 
from  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  stem  hung  with  t 
pure  white  flowers,  making  it  altogether  quite  wc 
thy  to  be  a  relation  to  its  showy  Chinese  cousin, 
often  seen  in  our  gardens.  As  the  summer  a 
vances,  the  more  delicate  flowers  wither,  and  thi 
that  take  their  places  are  deeper  in  hue  and  coan 
in  texture.     The  Kalmia  or  laurel,  which  gro 
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suDdantly  in  many  places,  is  the  most  conspicuous  our  external  behaviour  to  its  precepts;  to  do  all 
rid  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  bushes  often  being  this  is  but  a  small  thing  ;  but  when  done,  if  unac 
jvered  with  a  cloud  of  blossoms,  varying  from  the  companied  with  that  grace  of  God  which  is  like  a 


jre  white  of  the  open  flowers,  to  the  deep  pink  of 
1e  folded  buds.  The  lobelias,  blue  and  red,  the 
Afferent  varieties  of  brilliant  wild-lilies,  and  the 
•;ld  sun- flower,  all  make  the  last  summer  mouths 
iy  in  the  meadows  and  along  the  little  streams, 
]d  keep  up  the  constant  succession  till  the  autumn 
jiwers  begin  their  reign.  The  variety  of  these  is 
iich  less  than  those  which  adorn  the  earlier  months 

ithc  year,  but  they  make  up  for  it  by  their  nura- 
rs,  blooming  in  myriads.  The  fields  are  almost 
<vored  with  the  tall  iron-weed,  with  its  deep  purple 
iossoms,  the  eupatorium  or  bone-set,  with  its  piuk- 
ii  white  flowers;   and  brighter  than  either,   the 


finer's  fire  or  the  fuller's  soap,  it  is  but  washing 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  while  inwardly 
we  are  full  of  corruption.  The  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  is  a  great  work,  which  nothing  but  the 
mighty  power  of  God  can  accomplish  ;  for  who 
but  he  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean, 
and  release  the  creature,  sold  under  sin,  from  his 
bondage  to  Satan,  when  he  is  himself  opposed  to 
his  deliverance,  and  bring  him  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  But  great  as  is  the 
work,  and  diverse  as  it  is  from  anything  which  men 
or  devils  can  cfiect,  it  is  nevertheless  one  which 
iSatan  and  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts,  use  all 


Jumes  of  the  golden-rod,  looking  as  if  the  sunlight  their  efi'orts  to  counterfeit.     The  adversary,  we  are 
id  got  entangled  in  the  thick  blossoms.  The  asters  told     pnn    "  tmnslnrm    Iiim^olf  intn   ;,n    nti«.l    of 


d  got  entangled  in  the  thick  blossoms.  The  asters 

ije  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  along  the  road-side, 

^d  on  the  edges  of  the  fields ;  they  seem  to  ask 

<lly  a  handful  of  earth,  air  and  sunshine,  and  they 

ready  to  beautify  the  homeliest  spot.     Among 

late  wild  flowers,  there  is  one  that  is  second  in 

uty  to  none,  the  exquisite  blue  gentian  with  its 

fringed  petals.     It  is  rather  a  rare  plant,  but, 

1  suited  in  a  locality,  grows  quite  abundantly. 

lOUgh  such  a  delicate  flower,  it  will  keep  fresh 

iger  when  gathered  than  almost  any  other ;  closing 

fry  night  and  opening  again  when  they  are  placed 
the  sunlight.  They  will  sometimes  open  at  night 
^len  placed  near  a  strong  light.  These  are  nearly 
lb  last  of  the  flowers,  for  by  the  time  they  are  in- 
illed,  the  green  of  the  forests  is  changing  to  the 
light  autumnal  hues,  and  the  deserted  fields  and 
Bjtbward  flying  birds  show  that  the  frosts  of  winter 
is  at  hand. 

Ppake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelletU  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
hen  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  born, 

bthers,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing. 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn. 

Vot  alone  in  spring's  armorial  bearing. 
And  in  summer's  green-emblazoned  field, 

3ut  in  arms  of  brave  old  autumn's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield. 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul- 
reaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reason 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

ad  with  child-like  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 
Smblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
mblems  of  the  bright  and  better  laud." 

Longfellow. 
E. 


ings. 


told,  can  "  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,"  and  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked."  On  these  two  affecting 
and  alarming  truths,  is  reared  that  strong  delu- 
sion by  which  so  many  are  led  blindfold  to  eternal 
despair. — Susan  HuiUington. 


Vinejarils  on  the  Rhine— Frankfort,  ic. 

(ContiDued  from  page  ylS.J 

*      *      #      *      ^g  embarked    again  on  the 

Rhine  at  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  on day 

morning  for  this  place — Mayence — where  we  ar- 
rived a  little  alter  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
having  been  nearly  twice  as  long  on  the  river  as 
we  were  told  we  should  be,  when  we  set  out.  The 
boat  was  no  improvement  upon  that  we  had  trav- 
elled in  from  Cologne,  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
was  ample  compensation,  and  we  enjoyed  the  trip 
greatly. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  castles  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  below  Cobleutz,  but  they  abound 
more  and  more  above  this  town — are  too  numerous 
to  attempt  to  name  them  ;  a  few  elegantly  restored 
like  Stolzonfels,  but  many  more  in  almost  all  stages 
of  ruin  and  of  picturesque  and  imposing  beauty  ; 
and  all  in  extraordinary  situations,  on  apparently 
almost  inaccessible  heights.  Some  on  bold  clifls, 
seeming  to  overhang  the  river,  with  a  dark  moun- 
tain background  towering  above  them,  others 
springing  up  against  the  sky,  on  the  summit  of  the 
highest  peaks.  There  are  two  nearly  opposite 
Stolzenfels,  one  of  them,  the  castle  of  Lahneck,  has 
very  fine  towers,  and  makes  an  appearance  which 
is  highly  impressive ;  and  as  we  passed  up  the 
river,  almost  every  mile  brought  the  ruins  of  some 
one  into  view,  and  often  several  were  in  sight 
opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  scenery  continues 
increasingly  fine  as  we  progress ;  the  precipitous 
rocks  sometimes  towering  hundreds  of  feet  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge,  it  might  be 
called  bold  and  grand.  These  heights  were  chosen 
I  suppose  by  the  robber  barons  of  feudal  times  as 
places   of  retreat   and   defence,   because  of   their 


Upmi  what   Depends  our  Happiness  for  Time 
d  Eternity. — Could  we  realize  the  tremendous 

connected  with  religion,  we  should,  [being  almost  inaccessible,  whence  they  sallied  forth 
hiuk,  cease  to  view  it  with  so  much  supineness  1  to  rob  and  murder  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
d  indifference,  and  give  it  that  careful  consider-  power  to  defend  themselves;  and  if.  is  a  grateful 
which  it  deserves.  When  we  reflect  that,  [reflection  that  these  vast  citadels  being  allowed  to 
our  possessing  real  religion,  depends  our  hap-  crumble  into  decay,  or  being  no  longer  used  but  for 
aess,  both  for  time  and  eternity;  that  the  least  I  peaceful  purposes,  is  a  loud  comment  upon  the 
stake  may  be  productive  of  evils,  the  nature  and  'progress  of  mankind,  and   the  gradual  gaining  of 


tent  of  which  exceed  our  powers  of  conception. 
Id  that  this  religion  must  be  diligently  sought 
r,  before  it  can  be  obtained  ;  we  must  surely, 
less  our  hearts  are  totally  blinded   by  sin,  and 


the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel.  There  is 
one  more  castle  worthy  of  special  notice,  both 
from  its  own  peculiar  beauty,  and  that  of  its  situ- 
ation,— the  castle  of  Rheinstein, — perched  upon 
rder  than  the  nether  mill-stone,  be  excited  to  the  top  of  a  prism  shaped  rock,  with  the  sharp 
claim,  with  sincerity  and  earnestness,  "  What  perpendicular  edge  presented  to  the  water.  It  was 
ist  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  It  is  a  small  thing  to  formerly  a  ruin,  but  it  has  been  restored  for  one  ot 
ofess  Christianity,  to  acquire  a  theoretical  know-  [the  summer  resorts  of  the  Prussian  prince,  and  is 
Ige  of  its  doctrines,  to  speak  of  its  nature  and  said  to  be  fitted  up  with  great  elegance.  Looking 
cellence,  and,  in  a  pharisaical  manner,  to  mould  |  up  at  it  from  the  steamboat   as  we  passed  by,  we 


thought  it  rather  the  most  beautiful  establishment 
we  had  seen  of  the  kind,  not  excepting  Stolzenfels. 
It  has  not  so  many  towers,  and  has  less  fanciful 
ornament  than  the  latter,  and  its  position  on  the 
pinnacle  of  this  singular  shaped  rock,  which  is 
bare  for  a  great  portion  of  its  height,  and,  on  that 
part  of  the  top  not  occupied  by  the  building,  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  den.se  foliage,  makes  it  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  object.  The  castle  stands 
about  four  hundred  and  fiity  feet  above  the  river, 
and  .so  close  is  the  base  of  the  rock  to  the  water, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  blow  away  a  portion  of 
it  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  the  track  of  the  rail- 
road. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  one  of  the  interesting 
and  really  extraordinary  features  of  the  scenery 
on  the  Rhine — that  of  the  vineyards.  We  had  had 
no  previous  conception  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country  which  is  here  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  distance  of 
that  two  days  journey,  from  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  above  Cologne  to  Mayence,  not  only  is  the 
ground  wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  level  or 
slope,  covered  with  vineyards,  but  the  steep  sides 
of  most  of  the  mountains,  ai^  on  what  appeared 
to  the  beholder  the  face  of  almost  inaccessible 
rocky  heights,  are  also  clothed  with  luxuriant  vines, 
to  an  extent  truly  wonderful ;  the  perseverance  and 
labor  required  to  accomplish  which  is  amazing. 
The  vines  being  planted  in  rows,  and  not  suffered 
to  grow  large,  each  one  being  trained  on  a  pole  in- 
the  manner  of  some  of  our  bean  vines,  a  vineyard 
at  a  little  distance  resembles  our  Indian  cornfields 
—  having,  instead  of  the  rich  elegant  tassel,  a 
little  branch  or  two  waving  gracefully  from  the 
top.  Vine  clad  hills  are  very  pretty,  but  so  much 
of  it  becomes  monotonous,  and  is  less  beautiful 
than  richly  varied  foliage.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  's  journal,  respecting  these 

jcyards  and  their  culture: 

"  We   first   noticed   the   vineyards  about   eight 

les  below  Bonn,  and  we  afterwards  found  the 
grape  extensively  cultivated  in  the  open  and  in  the 
rolling  country  far  from  the  Rhine  ;  but  it  is  from 
the  grapes  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  a  large  part  of  the 
German  wines  are  made,  and  hence  in  our  country 
they  are  generally  called  Rhenish  wines.  It  hav- 
ing been  found  that  the  grapes  grown  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains  make  wines  of  the  finest 
flavour,  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  owners 
of  these  heights  to  grow  the  vine  wherever  soil 
enough  can  be  found  or  deposited,  to  afford  them 
sufficient  nourishment ;  and  in  many  places  where 
the  rock  has  been  originally  bare,  earth  and  ma- 
nure have  been,  and  continue  to  be  carried  up 
from  year  to  year,  to  keep  up  the  vineyard.  It 
was  astonishing  to  see  upon  nearly  all  tho.se  heights 
which  J  have  been  referring  to,  which  were  not 
really  inaccessible,  the  vine  growing  luxuriantly, 
more  especially  on  the  right  bank.  Of  course  the 
whole  has  to  be  terraced,  and  we  frequently  saw 
froiu  fifteen  to  twenty  terraces  on  the  face  of  a 
mountain  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
high,  the  walla  of  each  terrace  varying  from  six 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  each  terrace  made 
accessible  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  quality 
of  the  wine  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  vineyard  is  presented  to  the  sun  and 
screened  from  the  north  winds ;  hence  in  those 
portions  of  the  river  where  it  runs  nearly  due  east 
nd  west,  or  especially  where  the  right  bank  looks 
out  a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  so  as  to  receive 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  the  greater  part  of 
he  day,  and  where  the  gorge  through  which  the 
•iver  runs  is  narrow  but  not  so  contracted  as  to 
allow  the  shadow  of  the  high  south  bank  to  reach 
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the  base  of  the  north,  the  greatest  labor  and  care  shaped  like  our  mile-stones,  set  up  all  through 
are  expended  to  make  the  vine  grow  upon  this  the  country,  and  we  suppose  these  mark  the  boun- 
norlhside;  and  in  several  places  we  saw  vineyards  daries  of  the  ground  owned  by  different  individ- 
growiug  from  soil  contained  in  baskets  placed  upon  uals  ;  but  the  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  landscape, 
terraces  along  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  side,  i unobstructed  by  hedge  or  fence;  aod  the  greater 
too  steep  to  have  soil  of  its  own,  or  to  retain  that  ,part  of  the  country  in  Germany  thus  far,  continues 
placed  upon  it  except  it  is  enclosed  in  basket  work,  to  be  an  almost  unvaried  level.  *  *  *  *  » 
or  something  similar.  The  labor  and  care  to  make  j  The  old  part  of  the  town  of  Frankfort  exceeds 
and  keep  up  these  vineyards  is  almost  incredible  ;  i  any  other  we  have  beeti  in,  for  the  antiquated  ap- 
everything  must  be  carried  up  on  the  heads  of  pearauce  of  the  houses,  and  the  crookedness  and 
men  or  women;  and  we  repeatedly  saw  Ihcm  toil-  narrowness  of  some  of  the  streets.  These  quaint 
ing  up  these  mountain  sides  with  their  loads,  or  Hooking  buildings,  many  stories  high,  each  upper 
busily  at  work  on  the  narrow  terraces  near  their  ■  story  projecting  over  the  one  below,  have  been 
tops,  whence  it  looked  as  though  a  little  slip  might  Islanding  hundreds  of  years,  and  could  have  told 
precipitate  them  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Besides  |us  strange  tales  of  times  long  gone  by,  had  they 
this,  so  delicate  is  the  vine,  and  so  much  is  the  I  the  power  of  chronicling  the  events  they  had  wit- 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  wine  affected  by  the  ^  nessed.  The  house  in  which  Luther  resided  when 
nature  of  the  soil  that  produces  the  grape,  and  !  living  at  Frankfort,  is  still  standing  at  the  corner 
the  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  that  the  j  of  one  of  the  old  streets,  and  has  a  likeness  of  him 
vine  dresser  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  i  attached  to  the  front  of  it.  We  became  almost 
■watching  his  charge,  digging,  pruning,  and  manu-  bewildered  in  wandering  about  these  old  streets, 
ring,  checking  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  and  at  once  i  nearly  lost,  in  truth,  but  after  finally  finding  our 


removing  those  parts  that  are  diseased.  So  that 
however  natural,  charming,  and  attractive  the  life 
and  occupation  of  a  g'lue  dresser  may  appear  when 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  that  of  those  who  work 
upon  the  Rhine  is  most  laborious  and  unsentimental. 
"Before  reaching  Budesheim,  not  many  miles 
below  Mayence,  the  Bhine  widens  out  into  a  much 
broader  stream  with  low  and  tame  borders,  occa- 
sionally swelling  into  a  hill.  On  one  of  these  up- 
ri.-ings,  a  few  miles  above  Riidesheim,  is  the  eele- 


way  back  to  our  hotel,  we  set  out  again  to  visit  the 
new  part  of  the  town  ;  having  seen  which,  I  should 
say  Frankfort  is  the  finest  continental  town  we 
have  yet  visited.  It  has  some  very  fine  wLde 
streets,  and  even  flagged  side-walks  in  some  of 
these — a  rare  thing  in  this  part  of  the  world — 
with  very  handsome  modern  buildings,  private  and 
public  ;  charming,  extensive  boulevards  on  two 
sides  of  the  city,  on  which  are  numerous  elegant 
asteful  villas  with  very  pretty  gardens.    All  much 


brated  vineyard  of  Johanuisberg — the  property  of 'more  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  luxury  and 
the  late  Prince  Metternich — producing  the  wine  of  splendor  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  pre- 
that  name.  A  large  white  mansion  stands  con-  viously  seen  in  Europe.  I  suppose  there  is  great 
spicuously  upon   it,   closely   surrounded    by 'vines,   wealth  accumulated  here,  and  it  is  employed  by 


some  of  which  are  said  to  be  growing  even  over 
the  extensive  wine  cellars  ;  the  ground  being  too 
valuable  to  allow  of  any  of  it  being  devoted  to 
gardens  or  ornamental  trees.  There  are  about 
seventy  acres  upon  which  the  grapes  producing  the 


of  those  holding  it  in  erecting  magnificent 
dwellings,  and  in  laying  out  for  tiae  benefit  of 
others  as  well  as  themselves,  these  gardens  and 
boulevards ;  which  occupy  the  space  where  for- 
merly were  the   walls    and    trenches.     There    are 


wine  grow;  and  the  genuine  article  is  so  highly  [several  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
valued,  it  is  generally  purchased  for  the  use  of  j  a  number  of  statues  of  men  celebrated  for  learn- 
royalty  ;  in  some  years  the  wine  produced  by  the  ing,  &c. ;  among  others,  on  a  large  oblong  block, 
whole  vintage  having  sold  as  high  as  ten  dollars  a  vvith  figures  in  bas-relief,  and  small  figures  around 
bottle."     *      *     *  I  its  base,  are  three  large  statues  representing  Faust, 

*     *     *     We  walked  over  the  bridge  of  boats  [  G  uttenberg,  and  Sehaffer,  the  three  alleged  inven- 
from  Mayence  to  the  town  of  Cassel,  opposite,  on  tors  of  printing. 


the  morning  of  the 

Frankfort-ou-the-Maiue. 


,  to  procure  our  tickets  for 
These  bridges  of  boats 
are  most  inconvenient  means  for  passage,  a  portion 
having  to  be  removed  every  time  a  vessel  passes  up 
or  down  the  river.  Our  lodgings  were  so  situated 
at  Cologne  and  Coblentz,  where  they  have  the  same 


The  Hotel  de  Russie,  at  which  we  took  lodgings 
while  at  Frankfort,  is  an  immense  establishment, 
and  is  conducted  with  great  system.  As  the  first 
class  hotels,  both  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  seem  to 
be  built  and  conducted  much  on  the  same  plan,  I 

ay  give   you    a   sketch  of  their  general   appear 


kind  of  bridges,  that  we  overlooked  the  in  ;  and  wejance,  which  wears  an  air  of  superiority  or  even  of 
observed  there  was  an  interruption  to  the  travel-  grandeur.  They  are  generally  of  white  stone,  and 
ling  on  them,  on  an  average,  every  fifteen  min-  the  exterior  is  plain;  the  house  occupying  four 
utes  ;  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  much  laboursides  of  a  quadrangle  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
the  poor  fellows  who  had  the  charge  had  to  per- j  feet  square,  and  this  being  entered  from  the  street 
form,  in  removing  and  replacing  the  section  ofl  by  an  arched  way  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide, 
boats.  In  the  ride  from  Mayence  to  Frankfort,  ajThe  front  part  of  the  building  through  which  this 
distance  of  about  twenty  English  miles,  we  passed  i  arched  way  passes,  and  under  which  your  carriage 
through  a  succession  of  apple  orchards,  vineyards,  drives,  is  about  thirty  feet  deep  ;  near  the  front 
and  Indian  corn.  The  sight  of  the  latter — it  being  [  part  of  it  is  the  clerk's  oflSce,  and  at  the  inner  end 
the  first  we  had  seen — was  quite  interesting  to  us  [on  each  side  are  reception  halls;  the  entrance  to 
American  travellers,  reminding  us  of  our  beautiful  which  is  by  broad  flights  of  steps  with  column-  at 
fields  at  home;  though  this  was  very  inferior  inlthe  head,  on  each  side  the  high,  wide  door-ways, 
appearance  to  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  [The  spacious  stair-cases,  leading  to  the  upper 
see.  Nowhere  in  Germany  have  we  seen  anything  stories,  are  of  stone,  and  are  very  imposing; 
to  divide  field  from  field,  or  separate  the  common ,  having  columns  and  arches  above  and  below  to 
roads  from  the  lands  through  which  they  pass,  support  them,  and  the  stone  passages  above.  The 
Often  these  roads  are  raised  Irom  three  to  five  feet  j  large  dining  and  breakfast  rooms  which  occupy 
above  the  level  of  the  fields  they  traverse,  but  this  the  lower  story  of  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
is  not  always  the  case.  The  railroads  frequently  elegantly  finished,  with  fresco  paintings  on  wall  and 
have  a  low  hedge  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  a  ceiling,  often  with  much  gilding,  and  with  magnifi- 
ditch  ;  but  often  even  they  have  nothing  tosepa-jcont  large  mirrors;  which  sometimes  line  the 
rate  them  from  the  fields.     We  observed  stones,  |  whole   sides  of  the  dining  saloons   between   the 


windows  and  doors,  so  that  you  cannot  move  wii 
out  seeing  yourself  multiplied  almost  ad  infiuitu 
The  quadrangle  is  paved  with  square  stones,  a 
around  it,  as  well  as  in  the  passages  and  ou  t 
landings  of  the  stair-cases,  are  arranged  fine  oiaD 
and  lemon  trees,  and  oleanders,  which  last  bei 
now  in  full  bloom,  are  highly  ornamental.  T 
head  waiter  or  commissionaire,  who  speaks  Fren 
and  English,  immediately  comes  forward  to  : 
ceive  you  on  your  arrival,  opens  your  carrial 
door,  and  conducts  you  to  apartments ;  and  j 
porter — who  also  speaks  one  or  two  languages  b' 
side  his  native  German — is  constantly  standing  ' 
the  arch  way  to  answer  inquiries  and  give  inform  i 
tion.  The  servants  are  very  gentlemanly  in  the  J 
deportment  and  dress,  and  evidently  think  thi 
occupation  quite  respectable  enough  to  requi' 
them  to  show  their  good  breeding  in  the  mann 
of  performing  their  duties  ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
look  and  seem  so  like  gentlemen,  one  wonders  th 
are  willing  to  occupy  such  situations.      *       * 

We  have  been  moving  about  so  much  since  i 
left  Mayence  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  keep  i 
my  journal.  From  Frankfort  we  proceeded  1 
railroad  to  Heidelberg.  There  was  little  of  iut 
rest  on  the  way  until  after  we  passed  Darmstac 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  in  which  the  du 
and  court  generally  reside.  Soon  after  leaving  , 
we  observed  a  forest  which  is  preserved  as  a  pla ' 
for  wild  hogs,  to  afford  the  duke  the  opportuni  I 
to  hunt  wild  boars.  As  we  proceeded,  the  lev! 
country,  of  which  we  had  seen  so  much,  gradual' 

aged,  swelling  into  hills  and  mountains  in  tl 
distance;  and  the  whole  country  half  way  v 
their  sides  as  far  as  we  could  see  and  over  t!! 
plain,  was  very  luxuriant,  and  teeming  with  fra)| 
of  various  kinds.  A  forest — the  first  we  had  sei' 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  an  American  fore.'l 
stretched  for  some  miles  along  the  upper  parts  • 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  gorges  between  thei 
The  whole  way,  from  this  point  to  Heidelberg, .[ 
a  succession  of  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  u' 
dulations  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  on  i\ 
right,  a  wide  extended  plain  equally  produetiv' 
On  both  sides  we  passed  thriving  apple  orcharc 
vineyards,  fields  of  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  vario 
vegetables,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain,  all  gro' 
ing  vigorously  or  ripened  ;  besides  these,  there  we 
large  fields  of  the  poppies  from  which  opium  is  o' 

ed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  populalii 
throughout  this  part  of  Germany  is  very  dem' 
and  we  were  frequently  passing  little  old  lookii 
towns,  which  seemed  connected  together  by  the' 
vineyards  and  orchards,  with  shaded  pleasai 
looking  walks  winding  between  them.  As  we  oj 
served  few  of  what  we  would  call  farm-hous' 
standing  by  the  road-sides,  situated  amid  the  field! 
or  by  the  wood-side,  we  infer  that  here,  as  in  Bi' 
gium,  the  people  prefer  living  in  villages  and  goii! 
out  to  their  plots  to  work.  The  old  ruins  whir 
crown  the  summits  of  so  many  of  the  high  hi' 
that  overtop  these  villages,  add  the  charm  of  a 
tiquity  and  the  lej^ends  of  the  middle  ages  to  t| 
interest  of  this  district.  We  very  frequently  o 
serve  cows  harnessed  to  the  heavy  clumsy  wagoi 
drawing  ponderous  loads,  sometimes  alone,  a 
sometime  in  a  team  with  a  horse  and  a  donkey,  t 
whole  lorming  rather  a  comical  looking  estub.i; 
ment.  There  is  one  picturesque  feature  in  Amc 
can  and  English  landscapes,  which  is  wanting  ,, 
these  countries ;  that  of  groups  of  cattle  grazing  ^  ^ 
the  fields  and  on  the  hills.  As  there  are  no  fenc  , 
the  cattle  are  soiled  or  fed  in  pens;  though  oci^ 
sioually  a  girl  or  boy  or  an  old  woman  may  be  se, 
holding  a  rope  to  which  one  or  two  cows  are  fv 
tened,  while  they  eat  the  grass  on  the  headlands  , 
grain  patch,  oats  field,  itc.     We   still  see  m( 
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jmen  than  men  laboriDg  in  the  fields ;  have  seen  inches  high.  Spring  wheat  from  eight  to  ten  inches,]  tions,  said  to  be  "excellent  for  leather."  Many 
lung  girls,  as  well  as  older  women,  mowing,  land  winter  wheat  coming  out  in  head.  The  pro-]  appliances  are  resorted  to  in. order  to  give  a  gloss 
oughing,  and  even  performing  hard  labour  in  the  spect  for  fruit  here,  is  more  favourable  than  ever  to  leather ;  that  which  is  composed  of  shellac  forms 
lies,  such  as  sawing  wood,  loading  and  unloading  I  before — for  apples  in  particular — as  a  number  of  a  crust  on  the  surface,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
rts,  working  among  the  stone,  where  building  islorchards  are  now  just  coming  to  a  size  and  age  toj  grain,  and  is  therefore  injurious.  Few  take  any 
ing  on,  &c.     It  is  a  disgrace  to   Germany  that  commence  bearing,  and  the  winter  and  spring  hav-i  care  of  harness  ;  many  take  improper  care. 


ie  female  sex  is  obliged  to  submit  to  this  kind  of 
It-door  employment ;  but  it  doubtless  arises  in 
jeat  part  from  so  large  a  portion  of  the  men  being 
Irccd  to  serve  in  the  army— it  has  appeared  to  us 
iat  one-third  of  all  the  men  we  have  seen  were 
Idiers — where  they  spend  their  time  in  idleness 
d  vice,  while  their  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  are 
ijiged  to  perform  the  work  they  ought  to  be  ese- 
iting  at  home. 

I  CTo  be  continued.) 

j  The  lust  oftlie  Eye;  the  pride  of  Life. — To  en- 
Ige  in  the  chase  of  fashionable  appearance,  is  not 
!ly  an  indication  of  a  vain  and  little  mind,  but 
certainly  inconsistent  with  pressing  towards  the 
irk,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
irist  Jesus.  The  desire  of  making  an  appear- 
ce,  has  ruined  many  people  in  their  circumstan- 
3,  more  in  thejf  characters,  and  most  in  their 
lis.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  pur- 
3  these  things,  and  be  religious  at  the  same  time  ; 
i  it  is  a  mistake.  The  vanity  of  mind  which 
3y  cherish,  eats  up  everything  of  a  humble, 
.•ious,  and  holy  nature  ;  rendering  us  an  easy 
ey  to  temptation  when  solicited  to  do  as  otliers 
in  an  evil  thing.  A  christian's  rule  is  the  will 
God  ;  and  where  the  customs  of  the  world  run 
unter  to  this,  it  is  his  business  to  withstand  them, 
en  though  in  so  doing  he  may  have  to  withstand 
multitude,  yea,  and  a  multitude  of  people  of 
ihion  ;  but  if  we  feel  ambitious  of  their  applause, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  endure  the  scorn  which  a 
igularity  of  conduct  will  draw  upon  us.  Thus 
1  shall  be  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  course 
this  world  ;  and  shall  either  fall  into  the  gulf 
perdition,  or  if  any  good  should  be  found  iu  us 
vards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  it  will  be  almost 
Jiscernible  and  useless.  In  short,  such  charac- 
•s  are  certainly  in  a  backsliding  state,  whether 
y  be  ever  recovered  from  it  or  not.     The  case 


been  more  favourable  than  usual.  Yet  it  is 
generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  fruit  trees  here 
have  more  obstructions  to  contend  with,  and  re- 
quire more  care  and  attention  to  insure  success, 
than  further  east  and  south,  in  a  timbered  country. 
The  month  throughout  has  been  a  pleasant  and 
growing  one,  and  much  warmer  than  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  highest  point  of  the  barometer 
during  the  month  was  29.29,  and  the  lowest  28.60. 
A.  F. 
Springdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa, 

Sixth  mo.,  1st,  1863. 


the  Laodiceans  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  round  a  circular  disc,  on  thi 
theirs  of  anything  which  in  scripture  occurs  to  in  connection  with  it,  the  a 


Printing  by  Telegraph. 
Some  interesting  experiments,  designed  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  printing  by  telegraph,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  show  how  a  telegraphic  apparatus 
can  register  simultaneously  in  type  messages  of 
which  it  is  the  medium,  were  recently  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  gentlemen 
at  the  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph 
Company,  in  old  Broad  street,  London,  where  a 
machine  for  the  purpose,  as  invented  and  patented 
by  Professor  Hughes,  is  now  in  operation,  commu- 
nicating with  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns. 
The  instrument  was  first  introduced  in  America, 
and  has  since  been  brought  into  practical  use  in 
France,  and  more  recently  in  Italy,  with,  it  is  said, 
complete  success.  It  is  now  being  tried  on  the 
lines  of  the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company, 
with  the  view  to  its  adoption  by  them.  The  ma- 
chine is  fixed  to  a  table  or  platform  not  larger  than 
an  ordinary  chess-board,  and  is  altogether  very 
neat  and  compact.  The  electric  waves  are  trans- 
mitted by  a  revolving  arm,  which  acts  in  concert 
with  a  type-wheel.  On  the  face  of  the  instrument 
are  twenty-eight  keys,  arranged  like  those  of  a 
piano,  but  occupying  less  than  a  third  of  the  space. 
These  correspond  with  an  equal  number  of  metal 
plates,  working  upwards  through  slots  formed  all 
of  which,  but  not 


Whenever  leather  is  wet  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
oil,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  wet  long,  it  will  lose 
all  of  this  substance ;  and  if  this  is  not  restored 
the  leather  becomes  dry  and  brittle.  The  grain 
will  .shrink  and  crack  when  the  life  is  gone. 

Leather  should  be  kept  clean,  for  dirt  of  any 
kind  will  absorb  the  oil.  The  more  leather  ia 
used  and  exposed  to  wet,  perspiration  of  the  hor.so 
,  or  other  cause,  the  more  frecjuently  it  should  bo 
oiled ;  it  needs  oiling  oftener  in  summer  than  in 
winter;  if  not  used  at  all,  it  should  be  occasion- 
ally oiled,  to  keep  it  supplied  with  what  it  lost  by 
evaporation.  The  patent  leather  parts  of  a  har- 
ness, such  as  winkers,  saddle,  etc.,  should  be  rub- 
bed over  with  some  clean,  soft  oil,  and  immedi- 
ately wiped  off  with  a  soft  woollen  rag  or  chamois 
leather ;  this  is  all  the  care  those  parts  need. 
When  not  used,  harness  .should  be  hung  up  in  a 
dark  closet,  as  cool  as  possible,  but  not  damp  ;  it 
will  stand  the  cold  of  winter  better  than  the  beat 
of  summer. 

To  clean  and  oil  a  harness,  hang  it  where  all 
parts  can  be  reached  easily  ;  (it  would  be  better  to 
unbuckle  every  strap  ;)  wash  clean  by  a  sponge  or 
woollen  rag  with  blood-warm  water  and  castile 
soap,  using  as  little  water  as  will  do  the  work ; 
when  two-thirds  dry,  apply  the  oil  with  a  woollen 
rag,  pulling  each  strap  through  the  hand ;  bo 
careful,  that  where  the  buckle-holes  are,  a  little 
more  is  applied  ;  also  the  belly-bands,  breechings, 
and  the  straps  that  buckle  in  the  bits  need  an 
extra  allowance;  let  it  remain  in  a  warm  place  for 
a  few  hours,  (not  in  the  hot  sun,  or  before  a  hot 
fire,)  until  the  oil  has  well  entered  the  leather; 
then  rub  off  all  that  remains  on  the  surface  briskly 
with  a  dry,  woollen  rag,  and  your  work  is  finished. 
Be  careful  that  you  do  not  apply  too  much  oil,  and 
be  equally  careful    that  you  apply  it  often  enough. 

The  best  oil  for  harness  is  one  quart  neats  foot 
oil,  four  ounces  beef's  tallow,  aud  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lamp-black  ;  add  four  ounces  of  bees- 
wax for  use  in  summer  weather. —  Okio  Farmer. 


alone.  They  were  vainly  puffed  up  with  a 
tion  of  their  wealth,  their  wisdom,  -and  their 
ery  ;  saying,  "  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods, 
i  have  need  of  nothing;"  but  in  the  account  of 
I  faithful  and  true  witness,  they  were  "  poor,  and 
ad,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  aud  naked." 
3h  a  decision  ought  to  make  us  tremble  at  the 
lUght  of  aspiring  to  imitate  people  of  fashion. — 
'drew  Fulkr. 


Dth, 


?icw  of  the  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Fifth 

U63. 
Vbout  twenty  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear. 
In  on  the  11th,  15th,  27th,  28th  and  30th — 
only  light  showers  with  two  exceptions — in  ail 
more  than  2]  inches  of  water  fell.  Quite  cool 
a  few  days,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ; 
ing  which  time  the  mercury  sunk  as  low  as  40°, 
I  at  noon  on  the  20lh  and  21st,  raised  as  high 
36^,  but,  with  those  two  exceptions,  was  seldom 
JW  60'',  or  above  80°.  Eleven  or  twelve  days 
he  month  might  properly  be  termed  windy,  yet 
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.  _  ,  and  what  is  called 

I.     They  were '•  neither  cold  nor  hot ;"  neither  "  contact-maker,"   revolve.     The   type-wheel    and 

!   decided    friends    of   Christ,   nor   his    avowed  [this  arm  revolve  together,  and,  when  a  key  is  de- 

2mies;   they  could  not  relinquish  the  world  in | pressed  by  the  operator,  a  plate  corresponding  with 

our  of  religion,  yet  neither  could  they  let  re-  the  letter  touched  is  raised,  and  the  letter  is  printed, 

while  at  the  same  instant,  by  a  graduated  move- 

ment,  the  paper  is  carried  on  a  space  ready  to  re-       ^^^  ^^^i^^j  ^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^1^^^  j^  producing  its 
ceive  the  next  impression.   The  instrument  is  worked  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j       ^i^;^^^^  .^^^   [j^^   ^^J 

chiefly  by  women,  and  very  much  after  the  manner!    •,,       ,.  ■,  f   ■        ■,  .■  •' 

,.      r'-',         .,        ••'.       ,,        •,,,     ,  i  either  lor  residence   during   its  continuance,  or  on 
ot  a  piano,  but  With  a  heavier  touch.   It  prints  at  both  i 

ends  of  the  wire  simultaneously  and  in  clear  type, 
so  that  the  operator  sees  the  message  which  is  be- 
ing transmitted  as  it  proceeds,  and  no  copying  or 
translation  being  required,  the  chance  ot  error  is 
avoided.  The  speed  secured  in  France  and  in 
America  by  highly  trained  operators,  is  said  to 
have  reached   from  forty  to  fifty  words  a  minute 


excursions  tbrough  different  interesting  sections  of 
the  Union,  in  search  of  health  and  recreation. 
The  meetings  are  much  reduced  in  size  in  the  city, 
and  not  a  few  familiar  faces  are  missed  in  the  daily 
walks  through  the  streets.  Our  columns  have  at 
difl'oreut  times,  in  former  years,  received  an  added 
interest  by  communications  furnished  by  those  who 
aTV-^''^T  ,T'"  7'"'  -"  "'"J'  V'"''.  "■  """"-  have  occupied  a  leisure  hour  at  their  country 
A.t   this  rate,  the  instrument   wou  d  print   matteri  ,  ■    ^       ■       .i    •    .i        l,    „„j  „u„,,„  .;  „ 

.„..„,   . Ji..„..,  .,  .,.„  t:..,..  :_  .\- :_....  J  liouses,  in  penning  their  thoughts  and  observations; 

or  by  summer  travellers,  who  have  been  willing  to 
impart  to  others  some  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  ;  and  we  allude  to  the  subject 
now,  in  the  hope  of  again  enlisting  some  such  of 
our  friends  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of  our 
journal. 


equal  to  a  column  of  the  Times  in  a  few  minutes 
less  than  an  hour,  assuming  there  was  no  break  in 
the  operation,  which  probably  would  bo  too  much 
to  assume.  It  was  brought  into  use  in  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Bright, 
at  Birmingham. — London  Times. 

How  to  talcc  care  of  IIar?iess. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  respecting  the  kind  of  oil  for  harness,  I 
you  tbe  results  of  my  observation  for  more 
extremely  so,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of, than  thirty  years,  holding  myself  responsible  for 
rt  duration.  The  farmers'  prospect  for  a  goodjthe  conclusion  I  have  drawn  therefrom, 
p,  so  far,  appears  favourable.     Corn  about  four]      It  is  amusing  to  read   the  receipts  for  prepara- 


It  m*y  be  remembered  that  two  Englishmen,  of 
the  names  of  Speke  and  Grant,  started  from  Zanzi- 
bar in  the  autumn  of  1860,  on  an  expedition  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  long  sought  for  sources  of  the  JMile.     Ac- 
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counts  recently  received  through  the  Vice-Consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Zanzibar,  state  that  those 
explorers  had  been  heard  from,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Speke  "  had  discovered  the  Miverango  river, 
which  he  deems  to  be  the  first  certain  branch  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a 
gentle  flow  to  the  North.  It  takes  its  rise  in  0° 
12'  north  latitude,  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  lake 
discovered  by  Captain  Speke. 

"  The  outlet  of  Lake  Nyanza  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  Equator;  the  stream  flowing  thence, 
being  the  Miverango;  which  is  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width." 

Further  particulars  are  now  awaited  with  much 
inttrost,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  long .  before 
the  report  of  Speke  and  Grant  will  be  given  to  the 
world. 

SUMIIARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— News  from  England  to  the  27th  ult.  It  is 
announced  that  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  Nora,  Louisa 
Hatch  and  Charles  Hill,  bound  from  England  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  destroyed  by  the  Alabama,  were  shipped  by 
and  consigned  to  British  subjects.  The  government  is 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  believed 
they  will  do  so.  A  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  Nora, 
which  wa«  burned  by  the  Alabama,  off  Pernauibuco, 
states  that  he  informed  Captain  Se.mmes  that  his  cargo 
was  British  ;  so  did  also  the  captain  of  the  ship  Charles 
Hill,  bat  the  pirate  burned  him  nevertheless.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  it 
was  stated  that  Lord  Brougham  declined  to  preside,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  course  was  not  consistent  with 
the  neutrality  which  every  one  ought  to  observe  in  the 
American  contest.  I'arlianieut  is  not  in  session.  A  great 
niectin.L'  had  been  held  at  Sheffield,  on  the  subject  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Suutliern  Confederacy.  Ten  thousand 
persons  were  present,  and  resolutions  were  agreed  upon 
to  memorialize  the  government.  The  Liverpool  co<lon 
market  was  unchanged.  Brcadstoffs  were  slightly  higher. 
American  wheat  had  advanced  1  a  Id.  American  secu- 
rities are  all  higher.  Consols  93J.  Polish  affairs  are  un- 
changed. Engagements  between  the  belligerent  parties 
continue  frequent,  and  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  reported  that  Russia 
has  called  on  Prussia  for  military  assistance.  Orssesa, 
on  the  Dnieper,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Polish  insur- 
gents. The  insurgents  have  gained  a  victory  at  Birze. 
Kamniecpololsk  is  in  open  insurrection.  The  Uussian 
iroojis  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  thither  by  forced 
marches.  The  French  electoral  contest  is  waxing  warmer, 
and  the  number  of  opposition  candidates  is  daily  increas- 
ing. M.  Persigny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
denounces  .M.  Thiers  as  being  connected  with  the  avowed 
jnciuies  of  the  Emperor.  The  agricultural  prospects 
in  France  are  highly  promising.  The  Japanese  empire 
appears  at  present  to  be  undergoing  a  political  and  social 
revolution,  which  renders  that  country  eitreraely  danger 
ons  to  foreigners.  The  foreign  papers  give  the  particu 
lars  of  a  severe  eartliquake  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  ii 
Ihe  Fourth  month  last.  A. number  of  ancient  buildings 
were  badly  damaged.  Several  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
including  nearly  the  entire  population  of  one  town,  whc 
were  hurried  alive.  The  earthquake  was  followed  by 
heavy  rains,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  pro 
visions  of  the  peasantry,  "who  are  suffering  severely  for 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

UNifEO  States. — New  YorTt. — Mortality  last  week, 
300,  including  185  children  under  live  years  of  age. 

n,l:idelp/:ia.—yionn\Uy  last  week,  253,  including  lOG 
chihlren  under  live  years  of  age. 

The  Markets,  ^c— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  Slh  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  easy  at 
0  a  i;^  per  cent.  Specie  in  the  banks,  §37,21 1,670.  Cir- 
culation, ^U.SIl.OOl.  American  gold,  42  a  43  per  cent, 
premium.  U.  Stales  six  per  cents,  1881,  108 J.  Seven- 
thirty  Treasury  notes,  loiij  a  107.  Middling  uplands 
cotton,  56  a  57.  SuperBne  State  and  Western  Hour,  $5  a 
$5.20.  Extra  Ohio,  $6  a  $6  20.  Baltimore,  $6.35  a  $7.00, 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.40.  Red  winter  Wes- 
tern, .^1.41  a  $1.45.  White  Michigan,  ^LH2  a  $1.70, 
Rye,  $1.00.  Oats,  75  a  80.  Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  75 
a  77,  white,  77.  J'hiiarlelphia.^l'iin  and  prime  red  wheat 
$1.40a$1.53.  White,  $1.00  a$l. 65.  Ryc,$1.00.  Yellow 
corn,  86.  Mi.ved  Western,  83.  Oats,  74.  Clover  seed 
$5.25  a  $5.50.  Timothy,  $1.50  a  $1.75.  Flax  seed, 
$2.25.  .Wt/Zd^iorc— Kentucky  whitewheat,$l.63a$l.(i 
Corn,  8L  f  81  Oats,  71  a  75.  Snpcriinc  tlour,  $6 
$6.12. 


Southern  Items. — The  purposes  and  aims  of  the  leaders 
f  the  rebellion  are  distinctly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the 
Richmond  Examiner  of  the  30th  ult.    After  expressing  an 
■ehension  that  the  Southern  people  do  not  all  under- 
d  and  lay  to  heart  the  true  nature  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  responsibility  it  im- 
poses, the  Examiner  says  :  "7'Ae  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federacy is,  verily,  a  distinct  reaction   against  the  whole 
course  of  the  mistaken  cii'ilization  of  the  age.     And  this  is 
the  true  reasOn  why  we  have  been  left  without  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  nations,  until  we  conquered  that  sympathy 
ith  the  sharp  edge  of  our  sword.   For  '  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity;  we  have  deliberately  substituted  Slavery,  Subor- 
dination, and  Government.     Those   social    and  political 
problems  which  rack  and  torture   modern  society,  we 
undertaken  to  solve  for  ourselves,  in  our  own  way, 
upon  our  own   principles.     That   'among   equals 
equality  is  right;'  among  those  who   are   naturally  un- 
qual,  equality  is  chaos;  thai  there  are  slave  races  born  to 
erve,  master  races  born  to  govern.     Such  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  which   we  inherit  from   the  ancient 
world,  which-  we  lifted  up  in  the  fece  of  a  perverse  gene, 
that  has  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  its  fathers;  by 
those  principles  we  live,  and  in  their  defence  we  have 
ourselves  ready  to  die.     Reverently  we  feel  th.at 
our  Confederacy  is  a  God-sent  missionary  to  the  n 
with  great  truths  to  preach.  We  must  speak  them  boldly; 
"  whoso  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."    The  Exam- 
.  _ .    of  the  7th,  discredits  the  confederate  dispatches  from 
the  southwest,  especially  those   which  stale  enormou 
osses  in  Grant's  army.    The  editor  of  the  Brandon,  Miss 
Republican,    visited   Jackson   after    its   capture   by   th 
Federal  forces,  and  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  them.    He  estimates  the  total  loss  of  property 
n  the  city  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Mississippi  River.— At  the  date  of  the  latest  ad 
dees,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  continued.     Gen.  Grant' 
osses  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  several  assaults  upo 
he  rebel  entrenchments,  are  stated  to  be  about  5000 
nen.     On  the  first  and  Becoud  inst.,  the  rebel  General 
rohnston  made  his  appearance,  with  an  army  of  18,000 
men,  near  Black  River  bridge.     He  here  met  a  Fed. 
force  under  General  Osterhaus,  a  few   shots  were 
handed,  when  the  rebel  army  withdrew.     On  the  3d 
i3t.,'a  general  bombardment  commenced  from  150  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  it  was  reported  that  another  attempt  to 
carry  the  place  by  slorm  would  be  made  on  thei 
The  position  of  alfairs  at  Port  Hudson  closely  resembles 
hat  at  Vicksburg.     General  Banks  has  completely  in 
ested  fhe  place,  and  has  obtained  possession  of  the  oute 
.ine  of  fortifications.     The  defences  seem  to  be  almost 
as  formidable  as  those  of  Vicksburg,  and  are  held  by  th 
rebels  with  the  utmost  courage  and  determination.    Th 
garrison  is  estimated  to  number  from  ten  to  twelve  thou 
sand  men.     An   unsuccessful   attack  was  made  on  th 
27lh  ult.,  in  which  the  Federal  forces   suffered  heavy 
loss.     The  rebels  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  import 
ance  of  holding  both  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  am 
will  not  relinquish  them  as  long  as  defence  is  practicable. 
Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  2d  inst.    A  cara- 
van comprising  600  wagons,  filled  with  ne>Troes  to  the 
number  of  6000,  together  with  3000  mules  and  horses, 
and  1500  head  of  cattle,  under  escort  of  a  body  of  Federal 
troops,  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  Barr's  Landing. 
A  committee  of  the  Union  Associations  had  requested 
Governor  Shepley  to  order  a  registration  of  the  voters  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  loyal  people  can  select  dele- 
gates to  a  Convention  at  which  they  will  organize  a  State 
Government  of  Louisiana,  loyal  to  the   United   States 
Government.     Gov.  Shepley  cheerfully  promised  all  the 
aid  in  his  power.   Private  letters  received  from  Louisiana 
confirm  statements  recently  made,  that  the  State'will  re- 
enter the   Union,  and   disavow  any  further  connection 
with  the  rebellion,  as  soon  as  the  armed  hordes  of  the 
Confederacy  are  driven  from  her  borders,  so  that  the 
people  can  live  in  peace  once  more. 

Texas. — News  from  the  South  state  that  Gen.  S.  Hous- 
ton will  run  as  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of 
Texas,  with  a  view  to  restore  that  State  to  its  condition 
as  an  independent  republic. 

Arkansas. — Helena,  Ark.,  is  occupied  by  a  Federal 
force  under  Gen.  Prentiss.  He  is  threatened,  it  is  said, 
by  fbur  brigades  of  rebel  troops  assembled  in  the  vicinity. 
Virginia. — The  military  operations  of  late  have  con- 
sisted merely  of  raids  and  reconnoissances  of  no  special 
importance.  One  of  the  former,  conducted  by  Col.  Kill- 
patrick,  passed  through  five  counties  of  the  State,  making 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  great  rebel  army  under  General 
Lee,  and  destroying  great  quantities  of  provisions,  rail- 
road bridges,  &Ct  and  capturing  about  lOOO  slaves. 

A'vrlh  Carolina. — The  Raleigh  Standard  expresses  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  government  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
asserts  that  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  given  to  under 


stand  by  Governor  Vance,  that  the  fate  of  the  Coi 
federacy  must  be  decided  in  Virginia,  and  that  in  no  ca; 
will  the  rebel  army  be  allowed  to  make  a  stand  in  Norl 
Carolina,  and  deluge  her  fields  with  blood  and  dcvast: 
.  When  they, leave  Virginia  they  must  retire  to  tt 
Cotton  States,  and  end  the  conflict  where  it  began. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — From  Hickman's  Bridge, 
point  twenty-six  miles  beyond  Lexington,  Ky.,  Geuen 
Burnside  will  direct  in  person  military  operations  in  h 
department.  General  Cox  will  be  in  command  in  Ch 
cinaati,  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  subject  to  the  orders  i 
General  Burnside  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Generi 
Payne  writes  to  General,  Rosecrans,  from  Gallatin,  thi 
he  has  devised  and  put  in  effect  a  plan  of  changing  tt 
slave  labor  in  his  department  to  compensated  labo 
The  male  negroes  are  hired  at  $8,  and  the  females  at  3 
per  mouth,  to  their  former  m.isters,  and  written  contrac 
to  this  effect  are  entered  into.  The  plan  is  admirab 
working,  and  General  Payne  says  that  the  owners  nevi 
had  so  much  done  nor  half  so  well  before.  A  detacl 
ment  of  U.  S.  troops,  stationed  at  Franklin,  Tenuesse 
was  attacked  by  1200  rebel  cavalry  on  the  4th  inst.  Tl 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  200  men. 

Miscellaneous. — Legal  tenders  as  Currency. — The  S\ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  have  decided  unanimous 
that  Treasury  notes  are  not  a  legal  tender  in  the  di 
charge  of  debts  contracted  and  due  before  the  Act 
Congress  authorizing  their  issue  was  passed.  Wool.- 
The  dearth  of  cotton  has  produced  a  great  developmei 
of  the  wool  trade.  Beside  an  active  market  at  high  rate 
for  all  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  imports 
foreign  wool  at  New  York  for  .the  five  months,  endh 
nth  month  25th,  amounted  to  the  large  aggregate 
21,185,646  pounds. 

Emigration  to  the  Far  West. — The  emigration  aero 
the  great  plains  towards  the  Pacific,  is  said  to  be  great 
this  season  than  ever  before,  except  during  the  ear 
settlement  of  California.  One  traveller  met,  for  sixte( 
days,  an  average  of  five  hundred  wagons  per  day,  ai 
he  says  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  are  bout 
for  the  western  slope  of  the  rocky  mountains.  This  di 
persive  process,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  much  mo- 
wholesome  than  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  popul»^c 
in  towns  and  cities. 

Removal  of  Contrabands. — A  large  majority  of  the  co: 
traband  negroes,  now  in  camp  at  Washington,  arc  to  1 
removed  to  deserted  rebel  estates  in  the  vicinity,  for  cu 
tivation  of  crops  under  a  proper  Government  supervisio 
The,efficient  ones  are  now  engaged  in  the  trenches  abo' 
the  city. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  Agt.,  0.,for  Benjamin  Bund 
$5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  35. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superintend  I 
Boarding  School  at  West-town,  will  be  held  there  i 
Fourth  day,  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  mo.,  at  10  o'clock,  A. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock,  t! 
same  morning,  and  that  ou  Instruction  at  7J  o'clock  i 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  i 
Seventh  d-ay,  the  20th  of  the  month. 

_    Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

6th  mo.  10th,  1863. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  convey."Hic 
will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  Seventh  and  Thi 
day  afternoons,  the  20th  and  23d  inst.,  to  meet  the  trai 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.30  p.  ii. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR   FBAXEFORD,   (TWENTY-THIRO  WARD,   PHILADRLPHI; 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthb 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ni.iy 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Cuarlks  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pki 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1863,  at  Friends'  Meeli 
House,  on  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Rowland  J.  DutT' 
of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Helen  E.  Bcrb,  of  this  cilv 


Died,  on  Fifth  day  morning,  the  7th  ultimo,  Willi 
Fawcett,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  me 
her  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  of  t 
city. 

.__  VVM^^HTril.E,  PRINliR"      "" 

Lodge  slrcol,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bauk. 
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From  "The   Edinburgh  Keviow." 

Ihe  Black  CouDtry. 

Irl  (Concluded  from  page  317.) 

-  Unquestionably  in  certaia  states  of  the  pit  it  is 
jiily  dangerous  to  detach  the  mineral  by  means 
)t' blasting.'  The  catastrophe  in  the  pit  near 
B  Dsloy  was  occasioned  by  a  '  shot,'  as  it  is  called; 
11  so  \  iolent  and  obstinate  was  the  conflagration 
»  ch  oiisucd,  that  no  means  of  subduing  it  could 
jtlevisi'd,  but  by  diverting  a  neighbouring  brook, 
11  sending  it  down  the  shaft.  It  was  unfortu- 
iiL^ly  necessary  to  take  this  step  before  the  bodies 
wall  the  saflFerers  had  been  recovered ;  and  it 
ffjdd  be  diiScult  to  express  how  much  the  imagin- 
!i|  horror  of  this  circumstance  aggravated  the  real 
Muish  of  bereavement  of  the  survivors.  But  how 
fal  the  practice  of  blasting  can  be  cfFoctually  re- 
rtiined  within  the  limits  of  safety,  either  by  legis- 
Wve  enactment  or  the  vigilance  of  overlookers, 
le'ns  doubtful.  The  men  complain  that  without 
tiiey  cannot  '  make  wages,'  and  therefore  there 
en  their  part  a  constant  struggle  to  push  its  em- 
lyujent  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.     We 


Ite  often  wished  that 


ingenious  men  would  turn 
(lilr  attention  to  the  construction  of  tools  and  ma- 
flfiery,  specially  devised  for  the  excavation  of 
BJierals.  Some  efforts  of  the  kind  have  been  made, 
iri  believe,  but  with  incomplete  success.  At  the 
Mt,  the  danger  of  blasting  is  great.  The  men 
hiidle  gunpowder  as  if  it  were  sand  ;  they  deal 
^h  the  candle  as  if  it  were  only  a  lump  of  tallow; 
ai  they  throw  aside  the  copper  'skewers,'  with 
n  eh  tliey  are  provided,  and  take  steel  ones,  as  if 
tljy  forgot  that  steel,  if  it  meets  flint,  will  strike  a 
9llrk, 

I'  The  '  goave?,'  or  abandoned  workings,  which 

Uthe  northern  coal-fields  are  vast  reservoirs  for 

jerating   noxious  gases,  are   less   dangerous   in 

opshire,  because  they  are  very  much  smaller, 

I  they  are  immediately  filled  up  with  the  earth 

ich  falls  in  as  soon  as  the  props  are  withdrawn; 

nevertheless  they  exude  a  certain  quantity  of 

In  a  iShropshire  colliery  the  passage  leading 

tone  of  these  goaves  had  been  cut  ofi'  from  the 

iin  gallery  by  a  'stank,'  or  dam,  only  five  feet 

This  had  been  done  on  calculation,  it 
ught  that  the  regular  escape  of  a  small  portion 
gas  into  a  remarkably  well-ventilated  air-way 
s  less  objectionable  than  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
jlosion  of  pent-up  gas  through  some  unperceived 
uro.  Une  day  a  man  clambered  over  thi 
ank,'  and  entered  the   deserted  passage  with  u 


lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  drunk; 
he  was  not  mad ;  no  plausible  motive  for  this  sui- 
cidal act  could  be  conjectured;  he  himself,  for  he 
not  killed  on  the  spot,  could  not  give  the  slight- 
est account  of  his  purpose,  and  his  comrades  could 
explain  the  mystery  only  by  saying  'his  hour  was 
come.' 

The  only  defence  against  these  noxious  gase.s 
sufficient  current  of  pure  air.  And  the  art  of 
ventilation,  or  the  science  of  pneumatics,  as  it  is 
somewhat  pedantically  called  in  the  prospectus  of 
mining  colleges,  becomes  a  matter  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. In  the  early  days  of  mining,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  two  shafts  should  be  sunk  to 
every  pit  to  secure  a  thorough  draft.  By  the  one, 
called  the  'downcast,'  the  fresh  air  was  admitted; 
by  the  other,  the  '  upcast,'  the  foul  air  was  carried 
off;  and  the  only  problem  is  to  foree  the  air,  which 
always  pursues  its  course  by  the  shortest  road,  to 
circulate  through  every  part  of  the  workings.  In 
exten.-ive  pits  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  putting  up  partitions  to  'split'  the  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  by  some  device  to  drive  a  portion 
of  it  through  every  passage.  And  in  smaller  pits, 
though  the  mechanism  is  more  simple,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  best  artificial  mode  of  increa.sing 
the  volume  and  the  speed  of  the  air,  is  to  construct 
furnace,  large  in  proportion  to  the  draft  required, 
,  the  bottom  and  sometimes  near  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft.  Doors  are  put  up  wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  direct  passage  of  the  current, 
in  order  to  make  it  take  a  more  circuitous  route  ; 
and  to  diminish  the  risk  of  carelessness,  the  legis- 
lature enjoins  that  these  doors  shall  be  double,  and 
shall  be  so  contrived  as  to  close  of  themselves.  But 
we  have  all  experienced  the  propensity  of  servants 
to  keep  open  the  many  spring-doors  and  other 
barriers  invented  to  keep  the  odors  of  the  kitchen 
from  the  reception-rooms.  It  is  true  the  unctuous 
fumes  of  roast  and  fried  are  not  inflammable,  and 
the  'blowing  up'  which  servants  have  to  apprehend 
is  merely  metaphorical.  But  the  collier  is  quite  as 
indifferent  to  his  more  real  dangers.  Tnere  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tragedy  at  the 
Cethin  Pit  was  caused  by  the  omission  to  shut  a 
door.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the  con 
gregatiug  of  the  men  together  in  one  place  to  eat 
their  dinner,  may  have  impeded  the  current  of  air. 
Additional  risk,  no  doubt,  is  thus  caused,  whicli 
in  future  it  would  be  well  to  avoid;  but  the  practice 
of  the  men  on  that  fatal  day  was  probably  just 
what  it  had  always  been,  and  we  must  look  rather 
to  some  accidental  neglect,  combined  perhaps  with 
an  unusual  escape  of  gas,  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

But  oven  progress  has  its  snares  and  drawback.s 
As  the  science  of  artificial  ventilation  improved,  i 
became  a  question  whether  one  shaft,  divided  by 
a  brattice  or  partition  throughout  its  whole  length, 
might  not  serve  the  purpose  of  two.  Even  without 
any  such  partition,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  de- 
scending column  of  air  and  the  ascending  column 
of  gas  form  two  distinct  streams,  and  never  com 
mingle;  and  when  ventilation  is  farther  assisted  by 
a  large  furnace  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  maintained,  even 


hen  there  is  only  this  one  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  surface ;  in  fact  the  ventilation  of  the 

fortunate  Hartley  Pit  was  by  no  means  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  Nor  indeed  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  because  there  is  only  one  shaft,  there 
should  be  only  one  egress  for  the  workmen.  At 
Hartley  there  existed  a  communication,  bearing 
some  analogy  to  a  back  staircase,  between  the 
lower  and  the  middle  seams  of  coal,  and  between 
the  upper  and  the  surface.  Had  the  same  con- 
nection been  continued  between  the  middle  and  the 
upper  seams,  there  would  have  been  no  tragedy. 
The  strange  combination  of  untoward  circumstances 
which  caused  the  catastrophe  at  Hartley  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen.  The  single  shaft  served 
so  for  the  purpose  of  pumping,  and  thus  the  brdken 
beam  of  the  engine  was  drawn  into  it  by  the  pump- 
ng  rods  ;  the  ponderous  fragment  encountered  with 
irresistible  force  the  ascending  cage  and  killed  five 
of  the  eight  men  within;  it  shivered  the  brattice, 

d  tore  down  the  lining  of  the  pit,  which  was  un- 
fortunately of  wood  instead  of  bricks.  The  huge 
splinters  intermingling  in  inextricable  confusion, 
did  not  fall  to  the  bottom,  but  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  the  shaft;  upon  them  rapidly  accumulated  quan- 
tities of  stone  and  earth  dislodged  from  the  sides  of 
the  shaft,  which  in  some  places  was  enlarged  from 
twelve  to  thirty  feet.  It  was  the  perilous  state  of 
the  ruined  shaft  that  retarded  the  workmen  so  much 
in  their  humane  labours.  They  were  obliged  to 
secure  every  yard  as  they  advanced;  and  even  thus 
they  worked  in  momentary  danger  of  destruction. 
The  fallen  earth  entirely  stopped  the  circulation  of 
air  in  the  pit.  Whether  any  of  the  sufferers  could 
have  survived  till  at  last  the  passage  was  cleared, 
is  uncertain.  The  foul  air  gradually  accumulated 
and  perhaps  mercifully  anticipated  the  slow  work 
of  famine.  On  the  fourth  day  the  'jowling'  which 
had  animated  the  efforts  of  their  rescuers  ceased. 

"  In  extensive  and  fiery  mines  there  has  been 
introduced  an  ingenious  contrivance  called  'panel- 
ing,' by  which  the  mine  is  divided  into  certain 
quarters,  and  the  currents  of  air  are  so  managed, 
that  the  ill  effects  of  an  explosion  are  confined  to 
the  quarter  where  it  took  place.  Wherever  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  make  it  practicable,  this  pre- 
caution should  be  taken. 

"Accidents  from  falls  of  the  minerals  or  the  roof 
equal  the  aggregate  of  casualties  from  all  other 
causes  whatsoever.  Acts  of  Parliament  and  col- 
liery regulations  insist  that  props  and  '  sprags'  or 
diagonal  stays  shall  be  abundantly  provided  to  pre- 
vent the  roof  from  sinking  in,  or  the  mineral  which 
the  workmen  are  undermining  from  falling  upon 
them.  But  to  dangers  of  this  class  the  men  seem 
singularly  indifferent,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure 
tha't  can  be  put  upon  them  and  their  own  dearlj- 
bought  experience.  Those  who  load  the  coal  into 
trucks  are  In  greater  peril  than  those  who  hew  it; 
the  portion  of  the  roof  above  their  heads,  being  the 
furthest  from  support,  is  that  which  is  most  likely 
to  give  way;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  clear  away 
the  coal  before  they  apply  the  props — and  thus 
three-fourths,  we  are  informed,  of  the  accidents  of 
this  kind  fall  to  the  share  of  the  loaders.  'Not  yet' 
seems  to  bo  the  delusion  which  keeps  men  working 
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on,  moment  after  moment,  in  situations  of  peril,  till 
at  last  they  stay  one  moment  too  long — and  all  is 
over.  One  day  last  year  a  man  was  engaged  in 
drawing  the  wood  from  an  abandoned  working. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  long  bar  to  knock  away 
the  props  at  a  safe  distance — the  roof  hitherto  had 
proved  sound,  and  he  preferred  a  short  pickaxe. 
On  removing  one  of  the  supports  an  overwhelming 
rush  of  'clunch'  or  fire  clay  fell  upon  him  and 
buried  him  in  an  instant.  Help  came  too  late.  On 
one  occasion  the  charter-master  saw  a  man  work- 
ing without  the  usual  prop  of  timber  at  his  back; 
he  remonstrated  on  the  danger  of  such  carelessocss, 
and,  bringing  a  '  tree,'  as  it  is  culled,  fixed  it  in  its 
proper  place.  There  was  something  in  this  pro- 
ceeding that  offended  the  man's  irritable  pride.  As 
soon  as  the  charter-master  was  out  of  sight  he  got 
up  in  a  rage  and  knocked  down  the  prop,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of  rook. 
In  a  Shropshire  pit,  not  long  ago,  an  accident  oc- 
curred which  occasioned  very  general  sorrow.  Three 
men,  who  were  working  without  the  usual  precau- 
tions, were  struck  down  by  a  mass  of  earth  and 
stone.  Their  fellow-workmen  rushed  up  to  them, 
and  in  the  first  instance  turned  to  the  man  who 
seemed  most  to  need  help.  He  was  lying  beneath 
a  huge  fragment  of  rock.  '  No,'  ho  said,  '  go  to 
those  other  men  first.'  They  hesitated.  '  Go  to 
those  other  men  first,  I  say ;  I  am  '  doggie'  of  this 
pit :  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  Go  !'  The  two  men 
were  liberated  and  ultimately  recovered.  The 
lacerated  '  doggie'  was  with  difficulty  raised  to  the 
bank.  The  surgeon  prepared  to  do  what  he  could, 
and  tied  up  the  femoral  artery  which  was  severed, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Suddenly  a  change  come  over 
the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man.  '  Let  me 
turn  on  my  face,  lads,'  he  said.  The  surgeon 
paused,  and  raised  his  hand  with  a  meaning  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  noble  spirit  had 
fled. 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  that  air,  earth,  and  fire 
combine  against  the  poor  miner;  among  his  worst 
foes  we  must  reckon  water.  Not  only  does  the 
water  rise  so  rapidly  in  many  pits  that  an  accident 
which  stopped  the  pumps  might  occasion  serious 
risk,  but  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  workings 
the  men  come  upon  some  powerful  spring  or  sub- 
terraneous reservoir,  which  bursts  upon  them  with 
fatal  force.  To  avert  this  danger  it  is  ordered  (and 
none  of  the  colliery  regulations  has  been  better  de- 
vised) that  there  shall  always  be  'bore-holes'  of 
four  or  five  feet  in  advance  of  the  work,  so  that  if 
there  is  water  ahead,  it  may  make  its  presence 
manifest  before  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  work- 
men is  weakened  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

Many  other  perils,  too,  lurk  in  the  mine,  and 
many  laws  and  special  regulations  have  been 
framed  to  prevent  these  '  miscellaneous'  accidents 
as  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen  ;  but  rules  avail  little 
if  they  do  not  meet  intelligent  obedience,  and  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  little  terror  lor  lads  who  defy 
the  charter-master's  switch.  The  boys  are  express- 
ly forbidden  to  ride  on  the  '  draughts,'  or  loaded 
tram-wagons,  which  are  drawn  by  horses  from 
the  face  of  the  work  to  the'shaft.  If  they  fall  off, 
a  severe,  perhaps  a  fatal,  accident  is  the  conse- 
quence. One  sturdy  lad,  whose  comrade  had  lately 
been  killed  by  a  fall,  was  told  by  the  charter-mas- 
ter, at  the  inspector's  request,  that  if  ever  he  caught 
him  at  that  work  again,  he  would  'strap'  him. 
'  Then  thee  must  strap  me,  1  reckon,'  was  the  cool 
reply.  The  young  Spartan  was  turned  out  of  the 
pit  as  the  only  means  of  saving  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  obstinacy,  and  as  a  warning  to 
others.  But  punishments  and  warnings  avail  little. 
At  last  another  accident  happens.  It  is  reported 
that  young  such-a-one  is  badly  hurt;  the  ohl  story 


— nobody's  fault  but  his  own;  the  father  comes  up 
with  the  big  tears  washing  or  rather  blotting  his 
begrimed  face,  and  takes  a  rueful  comfort  in  tell- 
ing the  manafer  how  he  has  chidden  and  beaten 
the  boy  for  the  same  offence  scores  of  times, — and 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  young 
gentlemen  who  are  trained,  we  may  presume,  to 
greater  docility  than  the  rude  collier  lad,  from 
sliding  down  the  banisters;  and  in  all  classes  of 
life  youth  will  indulge  in  pranks  in  which  no  enjoy 
mont  can  be  discovered  except  the  zest  of  disobedi- 
ence and  the  excitement  of  danger." 


For  "  Tho  Fricad." 

Diary  During  Part  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(Continued  from  page  32-S.) 

"  First-day,  tenth  month  5th ;  This  morning  we 
sat  down  together,  accompanied  by  Philip  Bush 
and  his  wife.  Several  of  the  guards  were  in  the 
entry,  and  some  others,  white  and  black,  about  the 
windows.  Our  dear  friend  John  Hunt,  had  a  clear 
and  lively  testimony,  and  the  meeting  concluded 
in  prayer  and  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord.  In  the  afternoon  we  again  assembled, 
and  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in  silence,  our 
friend  Johu  Hunt  stood  up  with  these  words  :  '  Say 
to  the  righteous,  it  shall  go  well  with  him;  but  woe 
to  the  wicked,  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  ;  for  the  works 
of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him  ;'  asserting  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He 
opened  also  the  early  appearance  of  sin,  the  cause 
of  the  fall,  and  the  nature  and  difi'erence  of  the 
offerings  of  Abel  and  of  Cain  ;  and  expatiated 
thereon,  in  a  clear  and  lively  manner.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  present  at  this  meeting,  having  never 
before  been  at  any  meeting  of  Friends,  and  was 
much  a  stranger  to  us  as  a  people. 

"  Seventh-day,  about  noon  the  guards  left  us,  and 
we  were  without  any  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
After  breakfast  nine  of  us  took  a  walk  two  or  three 
miles  round,  which  was  refreshing. 

"First-day,  12th;  This  morning  we  assembled 
in  order  for  Divine  worship,  and  some  men,  brought 
from  a  distance  as  a  guard,  came  in  and  sat  with 
us  ;  the  time  was  spent  mostly  in  silence,  and  part 
thereof  was  exercising.  I  had  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks at  the  close,  respecting  the  nature  of  Divine 
worship,  and  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  a  quali- 
fication to  perform  it  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
The  men  who  came  for  guards,  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  for  their  continuance,  and  went  homo 
again  without  license.  In  the  afternoon  several 
Friends  came ;  but  some  persons  of  an  envious  dis- 
position appeared  disturbed,  and  objections  and 
discouragements  were  made  to  the  Friends  staying 
to  sit  with  us.  However,  they  fiuding  most  ease 
and  freedom  so  to  do,  and  risk  the  consequences, 
we  sat  down  and  had  a  favoured  opportunity. 
The  meeting  concluded  without  molestation,  and 
Friends  departed  in  peace. 

Fifth-day,  our  company  were  notified  that  indul- 
gence was  allowed  us  to  ride  or  walk  any  distance 
within  six  miles  round. 

"First-day,  19th;  Our  large  room  was  pretty  well 
filled,  and  the  Lord  condescended  to  own  and 
favour  the  gathering.  It  was  a  solemn  comfortable 
season,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  preached 
and  flowed  freely,  to  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  many. 

"  Sixth-day  ;  This  evening  the  houses  in  the  town 
were  illuminated,  and  other  tokens  of  rejoicing 
manifested,  for  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne 
and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men  under  him. 

"Eleventh  month,  26th;  We  held  our  religious 
meeting  as  usual.  Our  friends  John  Parrish,  on  a 
visit  to  us,  and  John  Iluut,  had  acceptable  service; 
but  to  me  it  was  for  tho  most  part  a  season  of  deep 


poverty;  and  I  was  ready  to  apprehend  thai  he 
anxiety  of  some  of  our  brethren  to  be  informe  1^ 
specting  matters  relating  to  our  outward  afts 
tended  to  exclude  that  good  which  is  someli.e* 
vouchsafed.  | 

"  Fifth-day,  I  went  to  the  preparative  meeti  ia| 
Hopewell,  which  was  a  season  of  exercise  oj 
poverty.  Though  there  is  an  agreeable  appeal ,« 
of  Friends,  yet  the  minds  of  many  are  out\  -(Ji 
and  rest  in  a  form. 

"  Twelfth  month  3d  ;  In  our  meeting  held  lit 
morning,  my  heart  was  contrited  and  deeply  ^  iii- 
bled,  in  a  fresh  commemoration  of  the  tender  at 
ings  of  the  Lord  with  us  and  our  dear  connexQj 
in  supporting  and  preserving  under  the  various  I  i| 
and  exercises  which  have  attended  since  our  i\a, 
ration  ;  and  fervent  desires  were  excited  for  dc'i;*. 
tion  of  heart,  and  that,  if  suffered  to  return  h  le 
we  might  not  forget  such  gracious  and  tender  <  il 
ings  with  us. 

"  9th;  Being  the  adjourned  monthly  meetii  o! 
Hopewell,  and  a  large  committee  meeting  previc  Ij 
this  morning,  I  went  to  it  with  my  brothers  id 
H.  Drinker,  and  joined  with  Friends  in  a  solid  a- 
ference  on  the  subject  of  the  first  settling  ot  k 
lands  in  these  parts,  a  doubt  existing  whetbei  k 
natives  had  been  fully  satisfied  for  them.  Th.-  (  n 
mittee  appeared  unanimous  in  recommending  t(  ji 
monthly  meeting  that  a  subscription  be  entpc 
into,  to  raise  a  sum  to  deposite  under  the  cail«| 
the  meeting  for  suflFerings  and  a  committeeof  Ha 
well  monthly  meeting,  to  be  applied  for  the  beiil 
of  the  descendants  of  the  native  inhabitants  fori  r 
ly  seated  here,  if  to  be  found,  or  any  others  wl-( 
it  may  be  truly  useful;  which  report  the  moD  j 
meeting  approved,  and  referred  for  further  <  i- 
sidcration  to  the  next  meeting. 

"  17th;  An  order  was  received  from  the  ' 
of  war  to  remove  us  to  Staunton;  may  th. 
continue  his  mercy  to  us. 

"18th;  Guards  were  placed  yesterday  at  u 
front  and  back  doors  of  our  quarters,  and  we  \r( 
ordered  not  to  go  out ;  but  they  were  this  afterm 
released  ;  yet  we  were  put  under  stricter  coul : 
ment  than  for  some  time  previous. 

'■  26th ;  In  the  afternoon  we  wore  visited  by  ii 
friends  William  and  George  Mathews,  Isaac  J;c 
son  and  Thomas  Millhouse,  and  spent  souv  tn 
in  solemn  retirement.  Our  spirits  were  contr  c 
and  comforted  in  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  gooln  < 
and  the  preciousness  of  that  unity  which  i-  : 
perienced  by  those  who  know  the  truth,  aul  ■ 
concerned  to  live  under  its  influence  and  op.i 
tion. 

"  First  month  8th,  1778  ;  More  liberty  to  a  1 
abroad  for  exercise  and  air. 

"13th;  A  colonel  in  the  American  army,  n 
lately  returned  from  camp,  visited  us,  apjirLK 
kindly  disposed,  and  thought  our  case  hard,  L^^ 
cially  as  we  had  never  had  a  hearing,  or  becu  oi 
victed  of  any  crime.  While  he  was  with  us,  auol; 
colonel  came  and  showed  a  letter,  directing  ' 
orders  of  the  board  of  war  to  be  strictly  put  lu  t '. 
cution.  He  at  the  same  time  placed  a  giian  i 
the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house.  Wo  lop 
sontcd  that  the  order  from  the  board  of  war  ili  1  i 
direct  this;  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  foil 
for  that  he  knew  we  had  not  given  them  m  i 
trouble.  He  said  he  must  obey  orders,  and  t 
we  must  be  removed  towards  Staunton.  The  ot 
colonel  said  he  would  stand  engaged  for  us,  as 
our  landlord,  who  also  said  there  was  no  uee^ 
a  guard.  After  about  twenty  minutes  the  gu* 
was  ordered  away,  and  our  landlord  came  iu  i 
said  he  had  engaged  we  should  not  go  out,  nor 
visited.  This  is  the  third  time  that  guards  b 
been  hastily  set  over  us.     Thus  we  are  suflered 
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kept 


i). proved;  yet  througli  all.  our  mil 
p!tty  quiet;  blessed  be  the  Lord. 
;•  15th;  A  person  waited  on  us,  and  acquainted 
B'that  lie  had  attended  to  our  case  as  fully  as  he 
b';  capable,  but  other  business  being  before  cou- 
jjss,  ours  was  deferred  ;   that  some  members  ap- 

Sjred  kindly  disposed,  some  were  under  a  fear  of 
Llosing  their  sentiments,  and  others  warmly 
Jinst  us;  though  he  did  not  find  that  they  had 
ifthing  against  us,  except  the  publications  of  our 
Wgiour  Society,  viz  :  the  advice  to  our  members 
Ljnaintain  a  conduct  agreeable  to  our  religious 
•jiciples  and  professions.  He  brought  nothing  to 
toke  the  order  of  the  board  of  war ;  but  upon 
(jversing  with  the  colonel  who  has  charge  of  us, 
bjwas  willing  to  defer  sending  us  away,  at  least 
|(ja  week  longer,  or  until  we  hear  further  from 
(^gress. 

i'lGth;  My  mind  for  the  week  past  hath  been 
f,y  poor,  having  been  much  hiudercd  from  that 

Srement  which  I  find  needful  for  me  to  be  exer- 
d  in. 
|.fl9th;  Andrew  M'Coy  called  on  his  way  from 
[jie  creek,  and  acquainted  us  that  nine  Friends 
fi-e  named  to  attend  the  congress  at  York  on  our 
[iialf,  and  that  four  Friends  were  appointed  par- 
ji.larly  to  assist  us,  in  case  we  are  removed  to 
Biuuton. 

if  First-day,  25th;  Our  religious  meeting  this  day 
HI  attended  by  our  friends  John  Hunt  and  Ed- 
B-d  Penington,  quartered  in  the  country.  Our 
i.r  friend  William  Mathews,  arrived  from  York- 
Id  u  with  an  order  from  the  board  of  war,  for  the 
wpension  of  their  former  order  respecting  our  re- 
Bjfal,  which  gave  us  some  relief. 
I'  28th  ;  George  and  William  Blathews  attended 

J  meeting,  which  was  held  mostly  in  silence, 
wards  the  close  I  had  to  commemorate  the  gru- 
^3  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  us,  in  aifordiug  us, 
Wa  considerable  time  since  our  exile,  the  cup  of 
(isolation  for  our  encouragement,  and  to  strengthen 
^t  support  us  in  stability  and  faith,  though  we  had 
U;erly  experienced  a  season  of  drought  and  pover- 
ty under  which  dispensation  I  desired  we  might 
Jlleavour  to  profit,  and  not  grow  slack,  or  insensi- 

3  of  the  soul's  want;  being  watchful  that  the 
id  is  not  suffered  to  wander,  but  humbly  to  wait 
a|,il  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  knock  ;  and  by  thus 
Hiting,  be  ready  to  open,  and  again  sup  in  his 
[j'ine  presence.  The  meeting  was  solid,  and  our 
rtrits  were  somewhat  refreshed. 
^'Second  month  2ud  ;  Went  with  some  of  my 
Mpanioos  to  the  monthly  meeting  at  Hopewell, 
Kich  was  large,  and  our  friend  John  Hunt  had  to 
ijak  of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  in  thisiaud, 
Cntioning  that  he  had  heard,  as  with  hi^  inward 
^■,  a  voice  proclaiming  mourning,  lamentation  and 

te,  unless  the  people  repented  and  sought  the 
rd ;  and  remarked  how  opposite  the  revelling, 
Being,  balls,  etc.,  now  prevalent,  were  to  that 
miliatiou  which  ought  to  be  experienced.  He 
iUtioned  also,  that  he  apprehended  he  should 
;  have  the  like  opportunity  again  among  them, 
)ngh  he  should  leave  that  to  Divine  Providence, 
1- concluded  with  expressions  of  comfort  to  the 
lly  religious. 

I"  Fifth-day,  my  dear  father  Zane  arrived  from 
Birktown,  where  he  and  several  other  Friends  had 
iDt  about  ten  days,  labouring  for  our  release, 
lej  were  heard  by  a  committee  of  congress,  and 
hough  they  did  not  obtain  their  desire,  yet  they 
d  opportunity  to  obviate  objections,  and  manifest 
It  the  charges  against  us  were  false  and  ground- 
8.  What  was  objected,  was  rather  against  the 
dy  of  Firiends  than  individuals.  One  matter 
ey  pretty  generally  urged,  was  that  Friends  did 
(  join  with  them,  or  approve   their  measures. 


Friends  replied  that  it  was  our  concern  to  promote 
peace,  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christ;  while 
it  was  theirs  to  promote  war ;  and  therefore  of 
course  tliey  must  be  opposite  ;  to  which  they  were 
silent.  It  was  comfortable  to  find  they  could  not 
make  out  anything  criminal  against  us.  Several 
wished  us  at  home,  but  granting  a  discharge  would 
make  them  appear  criminal  in  taking  us  up. 

"  First-day,  soon  after  the  afternoon  meeting 
broke  up,  we  dropped  into  solemn  silence,  and  the 
Lord  condescended  to  cover  our  minds  with  his  love, 
and  season  them  by  his  grace.  Both  myself  and 
father  had  to  express  counsel  and  encouragement 
to  stability  and  faithfulness,  and  a  caution  to  be- 
ware of  giving  way  to  impatience.  My  heart  also 
was  engaged  in  prayer  to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
that  his  mercy  and  goodness  might  be  continued  to 
us  and  our  beloved  connexions,  that  we  might  all 
be  preserved  in  his  pure  and  holy  fear,  and  under 
a  sense  of  his  love  ;  and  that  neither  heights  nor 
depths,  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  might 
separate  us  from  his  love.  Our  spirits  joined  in 
commemoration  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  ; 
magnified  and  praised  be  his  great  and  adorable 
name,  and  Christ  Jesus  the' Lamb,  both  now  and 
forever. 

"  Second-day,  I  rode  with  father  Zane  as  far  as 
Shanandoah,  on  his  return  to  Pennsylvania;  and 
then  called  and  spent  a  short  time  with  some  poor 
negroes  in  their  quarters  near  the  river.  What 
was  said  to  them  they  received  in  love,  and  I  re- 
turned towards  my  prison. 

"  Third-day,  Dr.  Thomas  Parke  and  James 
Morton  arrived  with  letters  from  our  friends,  and 
I  was  comforted  in  reading  a  letter  from  my  dear 
wife,  being  thankful  for  the  Lord's  goodness  to  her 
and  me,  in  this  season  of  deep  exercise." 


The  Reputed  Fossil  Man  of  AbbcTJlle. 

The  English  papers  have  recently  been  giving 
details  in  reference  to  the  discovery  in  the  gravel 
bods  near  Abbeville,  of  a  so-called  "fossil"  human 
jaw.  It  was  extracted  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
from  the  "  black-seam  flinty  gravel,"  and,  if  genuine, 
indicated  (i.e.  on  geological  hypotheses)  "a  period 
of  extremely  remote  antiquity."  Dr.  Falconer,  of 
Park-crescent,  has  been  to  Abbeville  to  inspect  this 
"  discovery,"  and  gives  the  results  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times. 

The  appearance  of  the  jaw  was  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  matrix— 4.  e.,  dark  coloured,  and  fairly 
covered  with  a  layer  of  it.  A  single  detached  hu- 
man molar  was  found  at  the  same  time,  correspond- 
ing exactly  in  appearance  and  matrix;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  case,  a  flint  hatchet,  covered  with  black 
matrix,  was  extracted  from  the  same  spot  by  M 
Oswald  Duupre,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Perthes 

Two  practised  experts,  Mr.  John  Evans  and  Mr 
Prestwich,  preceded  me  ou  the  11th  iiist.  to  Abbe- 
ville, and  their  suspicions  were  instantly  aroused 
They  pronounced  the  flint  hatchets  to  be  moder/i 
fabrications.  I  followed  on  the  14th,  and  got  three 
of  them  out  of  the  "  black  seam  gravel,"  covered 
with  matrix,  and  having  every  external  appearance 
of  reliability  ;  but,  ou  severely  testing  them  on  my 
return  to  London,  they  all  proved  to  be  spurious 
.  .  .  The  number  which  turned  out  was  marvel 
lous,  but  the  terrassiers  were  handsomely  paid  for 
their  findings,  and  the  crop  of  flint  hatchets  be 
came  in  like  degree  luxuriant. 

Now  for  the  jaw  itself.  What  complexion  of  in- 
trinsic evidence  did  it  yield?  The  craniological 
materials  available  at  Abbeville  for  comparison 
were,  of  course,  very  limited  ;  but  the  specimen 
presented  a  series  of  peculiarities  which  are  rarely 
seen  in  conjunction  in  the  jaws  of  European  races, 


ancient  or  recent.  [We  here  omit  some  technical 
details,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  "  the  pos- 
terior angle  presented  what  I  may  call  a  wirsupial 
amount  of  inversion,"  suggesting  the  recollection  of 
tho  jaw  of  an  Australian  savage.]  M.  Quatrefagea 
departed  for  Paris  taking  the  jaw  with  him,  while 
I  returned  to  London,  bringing  drawings  and  a 
careful  description,  with  measurements  of  the  prin- 
cipal specimen,  and  M.  de  Perthes  confided  to  me 
the  detached  molar.  I  may  add  that  the  jaw 
pecimen,  although  professing  to  have  been  yielded 
from  below  a  heavy  load  of  coarse  flints,  presented 
no  appearance  of  having  been  crushed  or  rolled; 
and  that,  making  allowance  for  the  crust  of  matrix 
enveloping  it,  the  bone  was  light,  and  not  infiltrated 

ith  metallic  matter.     The  condyle  washed  yield- 

1  a  dirty  white  colour. 
As  to  the  result,  I  have  as  yet  no  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  final  conclusions  which  have  been 
arrived  at  in  Paris.  My  friends,  Mr.  Busk,  F.R.S. 
and  Mr.  Somes,  F.R.S.,  both  practised  anthropolo- 
gave  me  their  assistance  in  my  part  of  the 
inquiry.  The  former,  like  M.  Quatrefages  and 
myself,  was  struck  with  the  odd  conjunction  of  un- 
usual characters  presented  by  the  jaw,  and  speedily 
produced  a  lower  jaw  of  the  Australian  type, 
brought  by  Professor  Huxley  from  Darnley  Island, 
which  yielded  the  same  kind  of  marsupial  inver- 
sion, so  to  speak,  with  a  nearly  corresponding  form 
in  the  reclinate  posterior  margin,  ascending  ramus, 
and  sigmoid  notch.  But  Mr.  Somes's  abundant 
collection  brought  the  matter  speedily  to  a  point. 
From  the  pick  of  a  sackful  of  human  lower  jaws, 
yielded  by  an  old  London  churchyard,  he  produced 
a  certain  number  which  severally  furnished  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Abbeville  specimen,  marsupial 
inversion  inclusive,  although  not  one  of  them  showed 
them  all  in  conjunction.  We  then  proceeded  to  saw 
up  the  detached  molar  found  at  Moulin-Quiqnon. 
It  proved  to  be  quite  recent;  the  section  was  white, 
glistening,  full  of  gelatine,  and  fresh-looking.  There 
was  an  end  to  the  case.  First,  the  flint-hatchets 
were  pronounced  by  highly  competent  experts 
(Evans  and  Prestwich)  to  be  spurious;  secondly, 
the  reputed  fossil  molar  was  proved  to  be  recent ; 
thirdly,  the  reputed  fossil  jaw  showed  no  character 
diflerent  from  those  that  may  be  met  with  in  the 
contents  of  a  London  churchyard.  The  inference 
which  I  draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  a  very  clever 
imjxjsition  lias  been  prdctised  by  the  terrassiers  of 
the  Abbeville  gravel  pits — so  cunningly  clever  that 
it  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  a  committee  of 
anthropologists  enacting  a  practical  joke.  The 
selection  of  the  specimen  was  probably  accidental; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  jaw  combining 
so  many  peculiarities  should  have  been  hit  upon 
by  uniustructed  workmen. 

Haiv  to  make  Breacliy  Cattle. — We  are  too  apt 
to  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals uuder  our  charge;  and  yet  a  moment's  re- 
flection should  teach  every  farmer  that  cjws,  horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  are  very  apt  pupils ;  and  most 
farmers  and  farmers'  boys  are  quite  proficient  in 
teaching  them  to  do  mischief.  Thus  we  find  many 
persons,  when  turning  stock  into  or  out  of  pasture, 
instead  of  letting  down  all  the  bars,  leaving  two  or 
three  of  the  lower  rails  in  their  place ;  and  then,  by 
shouting,  or  beating  perhaps,  force  the  animals  to 
leap  over.  This  is  capital  training,  the  results  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  after  disposition  of  animals 
to  try  their  powers  of  jumping,  where  a  top  rail 
happens  to  be  off',  and  this  accomplished,  to  set  all 
fences  at  defiance,  and  make  a  descent  upon  the 
corn  or  grain  field,  as  their  inclination,  ability,  or 
hunger  may  prompt  them.  Another  good  lesson 
is  to  open  a  gate  but  a  little  way,  and  then,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  bars,  force  the  cattle  forward,  and 
by  threats  and  blows,  compel  them  to  pass  through. 
The  result  of  this  teaching  is  shown  in  the  deter- 
mined spirit  manifested  by  some  cattle  to  make  a 
forcible  entry  into  the  stable,  yards,  fields — or,  in 
fact,  to  almost  every  place  where  a  gate  or  door 
may,  by  accident,  be  left  slightly  open. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PATH. 
I  walk  as  one  who  knows  that  he  is  ireadiog 

A  stranger  soil ; 
As  one  round  whom  the  world  is  spreading 

Its  subtle  coil. 

I  walk  as  one  but  yesterday  deliver'd     ' 

From  a  sharp  chain  ; 
Who  trembles  lest  Ihe  bonds  so  newly  sevor'd 

Be  bound  again. 

I  walk  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  breathing 

Ungenial  air; 
For  whom  as  wiles  the  tempter  still  is  wrcatliing 

The  bright  and  fair. 

My  steps,  I  know,  are  on  the  plains  of  danger. 

For  sin  is  near  ; 
But  looking  up,  I  pass  along,  a  stranger. 

In  haste  and  fear. 

This  earth  has  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  downward  ; 

Its  spell  is  gone; 
My  course  is  now  right  upward  and  right  onward, 

To  yonder  throne. 

Hour  after  hour  of  time's  dark  night  is  stealing 

In  gloom  away  ; 
Speed  thy  fair  dawn  of  light,  and  joy,  and  healing. 

Thou  Star  of  Day  1 

For  thee,  its  God,  its  King,  the  long-rejected, 

Earth  groans  and  cries  ; 
For  thee,  the  long-beloved,  the  long-expected, 

Thy  bride  still  sighs  I 

H.  BONAR. 


LINES  ON  THE  WOOD-ROBIN. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  TRIEND. 

'Tis  the  wood-robin's  note  that  is  thrilling  ; 

List  1  list  to  its  musical  tone ; 
The  air  with  its  melody  filling, 

W.afts  joyous  the  sound  all  its  own. 

Mid  the  valley  and  dark  grove  concealing, 

Its  plumage  and  song  in  the  shade; 
Where  the  streamlets'  soft  murmurs  are  stealing, 

'Tis  there  the  rude  altar  is  m.ade. 

My  spirit  goes  forth  with  the  wildness— 

The  magical  touch  of  the  sound. 
Till  it  dies  in  the  distance  with  mildness. 

And  echo  sleeps  low  in  the  ground. 

Thou  hast  wandered  with  me  o'er  the  mountain, 
And  threaded  the  broad-margin'd  shore ; 

Where  the  gush  through  the  rocks  was  a  fountain, 
And  the  waters  leap'd  loud  in  their  roar. 

Where  the  flowers  spontaneously  turning. 

Blushed  deep  in  their  summer  array  ; 
And  seemed,  as  we  lingered,  defining 

Why  they  blossomed  uncalled  in  our  w.ay. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  were  around  us. 
And  the  bright  evening  star  as  a  gem : 

The  rock,  and  the  valley  that  bound  us, 
Hold  tribute  unrivalled  with  them. 

But  the  wood-robin's  note  is  my  dearest — 

A  hymn  from  the  land  of  the  blest ; 
And  when  the  soul  seeks  to  be  nearest, 

The  place  of  its  heavenly  rest — 

It  comes,  on  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

To  herald  the  beautiful  day  ; 
And  with  evening  its  praise  is  returning. 

To  Him  -who  inspires  the  lay. 

Sarah  W.  Smith. 

He  who  refuses  forgiveness,  breaks  the  bridge 
over  which  he  must  pass. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  tJie  Managers  of  the  Institute 
Jor  Coloured  Youth. 

The  year  just  closed  has  presented  few  striking 
features  in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  those  immediately  preceding.  The 
managers,  however,  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  state  that  the  prosecution  of  the  studies 
prescribed  by  the  course  has  been  vigorous,  and  at- 
tended with  the  usual  good  results,  and  that  the  in- 
structors in  the  different  departments  have  exhibited 
an  unabated  interest  in  the  important  charge  com- 
mitted to  them;  while  an  excellent  spirit  of  har- 
monious labour  for  the  furtherance  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  appears  to  have  perva 
engaged  in  it. 

The  aggregate  attendance  in  all  the  departments 
during  the  year  has  been  109.  In  the  Boys'  High 
School,  28;  Girls',  41;  Boys'  Preparatory,  12; 
Girls'  do.  28.  The  aggregate  average  attendance, 
86.73.  In  the  Boys'  High  School,  24.77 ;  Girls'^ 
30.50;  Boys'  Preparatory,  11.46;  Girls'  do.  20 
These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  total  attend- 
ance, of  seven  over  last,  year,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance, owing  partly  to  sickness,  has  somewhat 
fallen  oflF.  Five  boys  and  seven  girls  have  been 
advanced  from  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  first  class  in  Greek,  during  the  past  term 
was  composed  of  three  boys  and  two  girls.  They 
went  over  the  forms,  inflections  and  roots  of  word 
as  contained  in  Sophocle's  Grammar.  In  Greek 
Syntax  they  relied  on  the  excellent  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Hadley,  occasionally  referring  to  that  of 
(Jrosby.  In  the  Greek  Testament  the  class  read 
six  chapters  of  John,  and  a  chapter  in  each  of  the 
other  Gospels  ;  they  also  read  the  Fables  of  the 
Greek  Reader,  and  a  portion  of  Lucian's  Greek 
Dialogues. 

The  second  Greek  class  comprises  six  boys  and 
six  girls.  They  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  grammar. 

The  first  Latin  class  consisted  of  three  boys  and 
two  girls.  They  read  the  selections  of  the  Latin 
Reader,  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
the  first  three  books  of  the  ^ncid  of  Virgil,  and  as 
extra  work  the  two  girls  and  one  lad  read  the  first 
book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  (tbirtyeight  odes,) 
including,  of  course,  the  metre  and  scanning. 

The  second  class  in  Latin,  six  boys  and  six  girls, 
have  also  read  all  the  selections  of  the  Reader,  the 
first  book  of  Ccesar,  and  have  learned  the  first  thirty 
exercises  (ten  chapters)  of  Arnold's  Latin  Pro=e 
Composition.    The  class  are  now  euterin"  Vircil. 

A  third  Latin  class,  five  boys  and  five  girls,  are 
in  the  Latin  Reader. 

The  first  class  in  Mathematics,  three  boys  and 
two  girls,  completed  the  nine  books  of  Legendre's 
Geometry  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
as  contained  in  the  same  work,  except  that  the  girls 
did  not  learn  spherics.  In  Algebra  the  boys  com- 
pleted Alsop's  Treatise,  partly  through  the  doctrine 
of  Equations,  the  girls  omitting  the  higher  Al- 
gebra. 

The  second  mathematical  class,  six  boys  and  six 
girls,  are,  a  portion  of  them,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Geometry,  and  a  portion  in  the  third  book.  Two 
of  the  boys  are  in  higher  Algebra,  and  four  in  Equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree.  The  girls  are  in  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree. 

There  are  also,  besides,  nine  girls  in  simple  equa- 
tions, and  seven  boys  in  quadratics. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  two  girls  of  the  first  junior  class  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  that  instruction 
has  been  given  in  the  form  of  colloquial  lectures  to 
the  boys  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  in  the 
rudiments  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.    I 

There  were  nine   public  lectures   given  in  tbe| 


course  this  season,  at  the  Institute  building — all  !  '■ 

coloured  lecturers — as  follows  :  i 

Jas.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D.     "  The  Uses  and  Abilii 

of  Water,"  (with  experiments.)  I 

Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  M.  A.     "  The  New  Era."'- 

John  B.  Reeve,  M.  A.  "  The  Christian  Seholi , 
and  the  Heathen  Classics."  ji 

Frederick  Douglass.  "  Our  New  Relations  aji 
Duties."  i| 

Octavius  V.  Catto.  "  The  Genius  of  Alfii( 
Tennyson."  j; 

Jacob  C.  White,  Jr.     "War."  ': 

Wm.  J.  Alston.  "  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures  favcV 
Ignorance  or  Oppression  ?"  i 

Anthony  L.  Stanford.  "  The  Five  Gateways'/ 
Knowledge."  .    . 

E.  D.  Bassett.  "  The  Atmosphere,"  (illustra-t 
by  experiments.)  1 

There  was  also  an  additional  lecture  delivel 
by  Jno.  Collins,  on  Cuba,  which  was  very  instr,. 
five;  it  was  illustrated  by  more  than  a  huudl 
sketches  and  drawings. 

Our  Principal  reports :  "  The  course  was  succ(» 
ful  and  encouraging  in  every  respect.  The  atteij. 
ance  in  most  instances  was  quite  up  to  the  capac; 
of  our  rooms,  and  once  it  was  too  large  for  acco- 
modation in  them.  The  interest  in  the  lectures  \\ 
good,  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  topS 
selected  by  the  different  lecturers  were  of  religio, 
literary,  scientific  and  political  interest.  It  is  li 
interesting  feature  of  our  regular  course,  not  oi> 
that  the  lectures  were  all  given  by  coloured  m-I, 
but  also  that  a  portion  of  them  were  delivered  ; 
our  own  graduates." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  So^ 
mon  G.  Brown,  of  Washington,  our  library  n 
increased  during  the  year  by  a  donation  of  1, 
volumes,  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  thei, 
with  other  valuable  additions  by  gifts  from  id- 
rested  friends  and  by  purchase,  have  tended  to  pi- 
mote  the  object  of  furnishing  reading  matter  to  t) 
pupils  and  to  others,  which  might  prove  useful  a. 
attractive,  and  lead  to  the  cultivation,  in  the  hoi; 
circle,  of  a  refined  literary  taste.  The  libra, 
consisting  at  this  date  of  1979  volumes,  mi^ht,  pi- 
haps,  safely  be  compared  with  any  other  of  t-i 
same  size,  for  intrinsic  excellence  and  pleasi; 
variety,  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to-  leai 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  librarian,  that, 
is  steadily  growing  in  popular  favour.  The  numl- 
of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year  has  beeu,  Zb'i, 
and  in  addition  the  reading-room  is  made  usei 
by  many  who  do  not  take  the  volumes  home  w( 
Ithem.  •  I 

I  The  annual  examination  was  held  this  year  \ 
|.5th  day,  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Institute  building,  ts 
friends  of  the  pupils  being  present  in  such  lari 
I  numbers  as  to  render  the  room  uucomfortal' 
[crowded.  Classes  were  heard  in  Latin,  Algebi' 
iNatural  Philosophy,  Sacred  and  Profane  Histor 
j  English  Grammar,  Geometry,  English  Compo 
tion.  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Trigonometry,  At- 
jtomy,  ifec,  performing  mostly  very  creditably,  t 
'questions  proposed  being  selected,  as  usual,  lud 
criminately  from  the  ground  gone  over  durin:,'  t 
course.  A  pleasing  feature  was  the  excellent  a 
appropriate  reading  of  a  poem  selected  by  8  . 
Douglass,  for  the  girls  of  the  Preparatory  Depai 
ment.  The  private  examination  of  the  caudi-lal 
for  the  diploma  was  from  a  .series  of  written  i|U, 
tions  prepared,  as  last  year,  by  Prof.  Plioy 
Chase.  The  averages  obtained  were,  in  clas^i- 
Caroline  R.  LeCount,  9.36  ;  James  LoCouut,  J 
9  30;  Rebecca  Cole,  9.18;  Joseph  H.  Roa.-ei 
8.99,  and  Ellis  Tarnall  Dingle,  8.80.  In  math 
matics,  C.  R.  LeCount,  8.29;  J.  LeCount,  7.9 
J.  H.  Rodgers,  7.80;  E.  Y.  Dingle,  7.34,  aud 
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ole,  7.24.  Though  not  quite  equal  to  the  averages 
f  last  year's  class,  they  were  still  amply  sufficient 
)  entitle  to  the  diploma, 
'he  prizes  were  this  year  awarded  as  follows : 
Jas.  LeCount,  Jr.,  for  excellence  in  mathematics, 
815.00 
Caroline  R.  LeCount,  for  excellence  in  mathe- 
matics,   S15.00 

Joseph  H.  Rodgers,  for  excellence  in  classics, 

SI  5.00 

Rebecca  J.  Cole,  for  excellence  in  classics,  S15.00 


and  two  are  married.  Of  the  others,  twelve  have 
taught  schools  since  graduation,  and  eight  arc  now 
so  engaged,  and  two  have  given  private  instruction 
to  a  considerable  extent.  So  that  fourteen  have 
directly  given  to  others  of  their  race  the  benefits 
of  the  instruction  ihey  have  received  at  our  Insti- 
tute. To  this  number  must  be  added  several  who, 
though  not  graduating,  have  yet  pursued  their 
studies  to  an  advanced  standing,  in  some  instances 
with  the  especial  view  of  becoming  teachers.  We 
have  some  live  or  six  such  now  in  the  field.  It  is 
To  Ellis  Yarnall  Dingle  was  awarded  the  prize  j  thus  seen  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who 
'  diligence  and  good  conduct,  §10,  with  a  special! have  availed  themselves  of  our  advanced  course  ol 


study,  have  chosen  to  engage  in  the  laudable  work 
of  instructing  and  seeking  to  elevate  others.  The 
proportionate  number  is  almost  as  large  as  is  that 
of  those  who  attend  and  graduate  at  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  difterent  States.  In  all  these  facts 
there  is  much  to  give  us  courage  and  cheer,  and 
much  that  has  an  important  significance  in  con- 
sideration of  the  events  and  change  likely  to  grow 
out  of  the  fearful  revolution  now  going  on  in  our 
midst." 

The  following  is  from  the  letter  alluded  to. 

"  I  cannot  throw  ofl'  the  conviction  that  educa- 
tion consists  more  in  development  and  growth, 
through  effort,  than  in  knowledge  alone  ;  and  that 
that  is  most  to  be  prized  in  the  education  of  youth, 
which  throws  them  most  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  calls  out  their  widest  and  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions. Hence,  education,  if  such  it  be,  is  to  be 
prized  for  its  own  sake.  For  it  calls  out  the  ele- 
ments of  our  moral  and  intellectual,  not  overlook- 
ing our  physical  nature,  and  developes  them  toward 
the  great  end  of  our  existence." 

"  I  am  often  asked  by  parents  what  advantage 
there  can  possibly  be  in  educating  a  sou,  in  hii 
studying  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  &c.  To  in 
quiries  of  this  kind  1  have  a  stereotyped  reply 
'i'hc  parent  is  probably  a  labouring  man.  I  say  to 
him.  If  your  boy  helped  you  in  your  labour  before 
beginning  his  studies,  he  will  learn  nothing  in  our 
Institute  which  will  unfit  him  for  aiding  you  when 
he  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study.  More- 
over, by  his  education,  his  knowledge  and  training, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  engage  in  callings  of  a 
higher  order,  should  an  opportunity  ever  offer,  as 
it  generally  does  to  most  men.  So  that  his  educa- 
tion will  be  a  gain  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
This  is  something.  But  of  vastly  more  importance 
is  the  fact  that  he  has  acquired  knowledge,  a  habit 
of  thought,  something  of  a  growth  of  soul,  a  de 


;ommendation  for  uniform  obedience,  industry, 
;iDd  good  conduct,  throughout  his  entire  course. 
jdarriut  C.  Johnson  likewise  received  the  same 
prize,  $10,  for  industry  and  satisfactory  deport- 
jnent.  Honorary  prizes,  of  $5  each,  were  ad- 
judged to  Thomas  II.  Boling,  James  L.  Small- 
livood,  Mury  V.  Brown,  and  Elizabeth  Handy, 
jind  honorable  mention  was  made  of  Jno.  Wesley 
IJromwell,  Jas.  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Jno.  H.  Davis, 
JTheophilus  J.  Minton,  Horace  F.  Owens,  James 
iT.  Braoey,  Richard  E.  D.  Venning,  Pliny  I.  Locke, 
Francis  M.  Seymour,  Trussaint  L'Ouverture  Mar- 
gin, Julia  A.  Bruce,  M.  Gertrude  Offits,  Margaret 
lA.  Masten,  Hester  A.  Glasgow,  Susan  A.  H. 
Morris,  Frazelia  Campbell,  Fanny  Camp,  Sarah 
E.  I).  Venning,  Harriet  A.  Bruce,  and  Lucretia 
iMillcr. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  public  commencement 

ithis  year  was  the  exceedingly  numerous  attendance 

ito  witness  it,  at  Sansom  St.  Hall,  which  was  crowd- 
ed, mostly  by  coloured  people  of  very  respectable 

jappearance  and  correct  deportment,  far  beyond  its 

jcapacity  to  accommodate  them  comfortably.     Four- 

iteeuof  the  more  advanced  pupils  delivered  original 

[addresses,  which  were  interesting  and  appropriate, 

(and  in  addition  the  classes  in  the  lower  depart- 

jments  recited  selected  dialogues  and  poems.  The  re- 
sult was  certainly  calculated  to  shake  the  opinion  of 

(any  hearer  who  had  entertained  the  idea  that  the 

[coloured  race  are  incapable  of  education  or  of  liter- 

iary  advancement.    The  managers  believe  that  these 

jpublic  exercises  are  valuable  by  exciting  the  interest 

^of  the  coloured  population  in  the  Institute,  and  by 

lawaking  the  attention  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 

[white  citizens  to  this,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  means 

iOf  improving  our  coloured  brethren. 

i  •   In  last  year's  report,  allusion  was  made  to  the 

icareer  of  our  graduates  after  leaving  the  Institute. 

I  The  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  the  princi- 

fpal,  and  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  one  of  the  velopment  of  mind,  which  belter  fit  him  for  time 

imanagers,  are  inserted,  as   containing  interesting  and  eternity.     The    argument  is  generally  quite 

J  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  : —  satisfactory."  . 

"  Our  Alumni  have,  both  individually  and  col-  "  Cause  and  efi'ect,  abstract  and  concrete,  are 
leoli\ely  during  the  past  year,  taken  several  steps  mutually  dependent,  like  the  poles  of  the  electric 
iij  the  right  direction.    They  have  instituted  an  im-i  current.     I  would  not  lose  sight,  therefore,  of  the 

jportant  movement  which  has  for  its  object:   First,  j  practical  utility  which  ought  to  flow  and  accrue  to 

I  To  ascertain  the  number,  location,  class,  and  con- j  my  unfortunate  race,  from  those  to  whom  the  ad- 
dition of  all  coloured  schools  in  this  and  the  neigh- 1  vantages  of  our  Institute  may  fall.  For  by  it,  light 
bouring  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware, !  will  shine  on  others,  and  thus  go  on  in  an  ever 
Ohio,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  to  supply  to  such  j  widening  path;  and  by  it  the  world  will,  with  more 
as  desire  it,  teachers  of  their  own  colour.  [or  less  fairness,  judge  us." 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  our  Alumni,  public  ad-       *  *  *  *  *  * 

dresses  have  been  given  incur  city  by  two  of  the  |"  That  coloured  teachers,  cajteris  paribus,  should 
most  talented  and  eminent  men  of  colour,  Frederick  be  employed  in  our  public  schools,  to  support  which 
Douglass  and  Henry  Highland  Garnett,  the  former  i  the   coloured    community    are   taxed,    has    always 

<  speaking  in  National,  and  the  latter  in  Samson  St.  seemed  to  me  most  reasonable  and  just.  Why 
Hall.  These  men  are  a  continued  and  unanswer- 1  they  have  not  been  so  employed  is  almost  inexplic- 
able argument  in  behalf  of  the  ability,  energy,  and  I  able  to  me  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  popular  pre- 
worth  of  the  coloured  race  ;  and  their  presence  in  ^judice  and  partisanship.  Efforts  have  once  or 
the  community  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  their 'twice  been  made  to  eflfeot  the  desired  end  in  our 
own  people,  as  well  as  to  others."  city,  but  always  with  public  meetings,  committees 

"  Our  Institute  has  altogether  graduated  twenty- 'and  noise, — ^just  the  very  way  to  stir  up  a  noisy 
seven  persons — eighteen  males  and  nine  females — j  opposition.  But  the  move  is  again  being  made,  in 
of  whom  five  are  just  graduated,  two  are  deceased  'a  quiet  practical  manner,  and  by  our  graduates. 


When,  for  instance,  it  was  advertised  that  a  teacher 
was  wanted  for  the  coloured  school  in  the  24th 
ward,  Allen  was  sent,  bearing  a  recommendation 
from  us,  to  apply  at  the  appointed  time  for  the 
post.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  find  himself, 
on  arriving  at  the  examination,  in  the  midst  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  applicants,  all  white,  I  believe, 
But  his  apparent  merits  and  qualifications  were 
such  that  colour  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
committee's  summing  up,  Allen  was  selected)  and 
is  now  one  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  our  city. 
Again,  soon  after  her  graduation  in  1860,  Cordelia 
Jennings  set  up  a  private  pay  school  in  her  mother's 
dwelling.  It  increased  in  numbers  until  she  was 
obliged  to  secure  the  basement  of  a  church,  where 
her  number  is  now  hetvietiu  fijty  and  sij.tij  in  daily 
attendance.  I  can  hardly  tell  thee  how  proud  I 
have  felt,  (we  are  all  such  selfish  creatures,)  to  see 
Cordelia  toiling  on,  without  much  encouragement, 
in  her  school,  which  gradually  and  steadily  grew 
in  numbers,  and  to  see  parents  preferring  to  pay 
for  sending  their  children  to  her,  rather  than  to 
send  them  elsewhere  free.  By  a  law  of  the  state 
or  county,  (which  law,  by  the  way,  was  called  to 
our  notice  by  one  of  our  alumni,)  any  one  who 
raises  up  a  school  of  thirty  pupils,  may  make  ap- 
plication for  its  admission  to  the  district  as  a  public 
school.  In  the  spirit  of  the  law,  Cordelia  has  made 
such  an  application,  and  has  now,  I  am  very  glad 
to  say,  every  prospect  of  success.  The  Controller 
from  the  district  in  which  her  school  is,  Wm.  J. 
Reed,  gives  the  measure  his  hearty  approval  and 
active  support.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an 
important  movement.  Should  it  succeed,  the  open- 
ing will  be  fairly  made,  and  soon,  that  is  in  a  few 
years,  we  may  see  all  the  public  coloured  schools 
of  our  city  taught  by  coloured  teachers,  competent 
and  loving  their  work,  Allen  and  Cordelia  being 
pioneers." 

The  managers  are  much  gratified  with  being  able 
to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  friends  of 
the  Institute,  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation, 
so  long  felt,  is  likely  to  be  provided  for.  Soon  after 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  estate  of  Josiah  Dawson,  deceased, 
ppropriated  the  sum  of  85000  to  our  building 
fund.  Since  that  time,  from  other  sources,  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  promised,  and  an 
additional  five  thousand  from  the  Dawson  estate, 
conditioned  upon  our  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  friends  of 
the  Institute.  This  it  is  believed  can  be  done,  and 
the  managers  have  prepared  a  circular  which  they 
expect  soju  to  spread  widely,  containing  a  brief 
history  of  the  Institute  and  the  results  of  its  efforts, 
with  testimonials  of  competent  judges  as  to  its 
merits  compared  with  other  similar  schools.  As 
the  raisim'  of  this  sum  is  a  matter  of  such  special 
importance  at  this  time,  not  only  in  view  of  the 
heavy  pecuniary  consideration  depending  upon  it, 
but  in  order  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
thorough  instruction  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  who 
may  be  needed  to  act  as  lights  for  those  who  will 
be  treed  from  bondage,  it  it  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers generally  of  the  corporation  will  be  willing  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  work,  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  individual  interest.  We  know  that  the  coloured 
people  occupy  mainly  a  depressed  position,  intel- 
lectually, socially  and  politically.  While  we  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  their  own  fault  as  to  the  unjust  prejudice 
and  unfounded  feeling  against.them  on  the  part  of 
the  community  at  large,  we  know  that  legislation 
fails  and  will  fail  to  improve  them,  and  that  the 
true  plan  of  establishing  good  morals  and  correct 
habits,  is  by  enlightening  public  opinion.  The 
best  means  of  arriving  at  this  end,  which  is  within 
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the  compass  of  our  exertions,  is  perhaps  the  faith- 
ful earryiug  out  of  the  designs  of  this  Institute. 
On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

Geo.  VV.  Tayloe,  Sec'y. 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  18th,  1863. 

For  "Tbo  Friend." 

Mnsinf;s  and  Memories. 

HOLY  RESTRAIKT. 

Ou$  Valued  Friend,  Samuel  Emlen,  had  many 
providential  deliverances  during  the  course  of  his 
dedicated  life.  In  the  year  1764,  he  removed  wi;h 
his  wife  and  family  to  Bristol,  Old  England,  where 
he  resided  several  years.  About  the  close  of  the 
year  1765,  he  and  his  wife  intended  returning  to 
America,  and  consulted  togethei-  about  crossing  the 
ocean  in  a  favorite  Philadelphia  vessel,  the  Snow 
iS'ancy,  then  taking  in  a  cargo  at  Bristol.  Finding 
themselves  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  engaging  a 
passage  in  her,  they  reluctantly  gave  over  the  pros- 
pect, and  when  the  news  reached  England  that  the 
Snow  Nancy  was  wrecked  on  the  Jersey  coast,  and 
that  the  captain  and  most  of  the  hands  were  lost, 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  thanksgiving,  to  the 
great  Director  and  Kestrainer,  as  well  as  IJeliverer 
of  his  people.  In  writing  to  his  friend  Henry 
Drinker,  Samuel  Emleu,  under  date  Bristol,  Sixth 
mo  30th,  1766,  thus  speaks  of  this  circumstance 

"  We  have  not  had  a  line  from  thee  or  thine  since 
those  of  the  14lh  of  12th  mouth,  per  the  Phila 
delphia  Packet,  Capt.  Powell,  our  receipt  of  which 
1  expect  you  have  been  informed  of  before  now,  by 
my  dear  wife's  letter  to  thine,  per  the  ship  Joseph, 
Captain  Butler.  My  wife  also  wrote  to  thy  Betsey, 
by  Capt.  Carr,  of  the  Snow  Nancy,  in  the  First 
month  last.  We  understand  Captain  Carr  and 
most  of  the  ship's  company  were  lost,  near  Egi 
Harbour,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  lette 
did  not  get  to  hand.  We  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful that  we  did  not  embark  for  Philadelphia  in 
that  iuviting  good  vessel,  of  which  we  had  some 
thought,  whilst  she  lay  at  the  Quay  here.  On 
comparing  our  sentiments  thereon,  we  found  such 
a  likeness  of  sensation,  that  our  deliberation  was 
not  long  before  concluding  it  most  advisable  to 
desist,  i  was  several  times  on  board,  and  liked  the 
vessel,  as  she  lay  near  the  drawbridge  here,  much 
in  my  view,  in  going  from  our  lodgings,  which  are 
iu  Orchard  street,  near  College-Green,  to  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  city;  and  the  captaiu  was  men- 
tioned to  us,  by  one  of  his  passengers  from  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  valuable  person  in  his  station.  If  our 
conduct  was  more  generally  regulated  by  the  feel- 
ing of  our  own  minds,  some  of  us  would  more  oiten 
be  rescued  from  dangers  and  difficulties,  which,  by 
inattention  to  Holy  Restraint,  the  unwary  are 
sadly  embarrassed  with." 


It  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  in  "  The  Friend," 
the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, the  present  Vice-President  of  the  socallwd 
Confederate  States,  delivered  before  the  Convention 
of  Georgia,  of  which  State  he  is  a  cij,izeii — called 
professedly  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  se- 
ceding from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  really  to  induce  the  people  to  accede  to  and 
hurry  them  into  the  rebellion.  With  the  far-seeing 
power,  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  immeasura- 
able  evils  of  secession,  evidenced  by  the  language 
here  u.-^ed,  it  is  astonishing  that  this  Southern  states- 
man should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  linked  with 
the  band  of  desperate  men  who  were  precipitating 
their  native  land  into  such  deplorable  misery  as  he 
saw  must  attend  their  traitorous  attempt,  and  still 
more  so,  that  he  would  accept  the  post  they  as- 
signed him  in  order  to  secure  his  adhesion,  and 


publicly  announce  that  they  were  instituting  and  our  country.  When  we  of  the  South  demand^; 
determined  to  establish  a  government  founded  on  jthe  slave  trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans  fo; 
slavery;  wickedly  perverting  the  expression  ap-  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  did  they  not  yield  th| 
plied  in  Scripture  to  our  Saviour,  that  the  stone  rright  for  twenty  years?  When  we  asked  a  three! 
[slavery,]  which  our  forefathers  had  rejected,  they  j fifths  representation  in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  wa' 
were  about  to  make  the  head  of  the  corner.  Long  jit  not  granted?  When  we  asked  and  demandei; 
connected  with  the  General  and  State  governments,  'the  return  of  any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  re  I 
he  was  conversant  with  the  legislation  of  both,  af-jcovery  of  those  persons  owing  labour  or  allegiance' 
fecting  the  interests  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  i  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  anii 
and  his  testimony  is  important  as  showing  the  folly  :  again  ratified  and  strengthened  in  the  Fu»itiv>! 
and  falseness  of  the  charges  against  the  former,  put  .Slave  law  of  1850?  But  do  you  reply  that  ii 
forth  by  Southern  demagogues  to  stir  the  passions  ;  many  instances  they  have  violated  this  compact' 
and  blind  the  judgment  of  their  excitable  partizans  jand  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  engagements  1 
and  followers,  and  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  the ;  As  individual  and  local  communities,  they  havd 
wicked  course  they  had  determined  on.  Those 'done  so;  but  not  by  the  sanction  of  government i 
who  have  observed  the  course  of  events  since  the 'for  that  has  always  been  true  to  Southern  interests, 
war  began,  will  be  struck  with  the  accuracy  with  Again,  gentlemen,  look  at  another  fact.  When  we! 
which  the  horrors  attending  it  in  the  Southern  have  asked  that  more  territory  should  be  added.' 
States  are  foreshadowed  in  the  speech,  proving  the  that  we  might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery., 
secession  to  be  "  the  height  of  madness,  folly  and  ihave  they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  ut 
wickedness,"  let  the  final  event  be  what  it  may.      j  Louisiana,  Florida  and   Texas,  out  of  which  foui. 

j  States  have  been  carved,  and   ample  territory  for- 
ANTI-SECESSION   SPEECH  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT   fo„,  ^^^^  ,^  ^e  added  in  due  times  if  you  by  this 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY.  '^^^-^^  ^^^  im^om^  act,  do  not  destroy  this  hope, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  and  perhaps  by  it  lose  all,  and  have  your  last  slave 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  now  Vice  President  of  the  i  wrenched  from  you  by  stern  military  rule,  as  South; 
Southern  Confederacy,  made  at  a  convention  called  i  America  and  Mexico  were,  or  by  the  vindictive' 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  people  of  Georgia, decree  of  a  universal  emancipation,  which  mayrea-j 
to  join  the  Confederacy,  a  measure  which  Mr.  Ste-jsonably  be  expected  to  follow.  But,  again,  gentle-i 
phens  at  that  time  strongly  opposed  :  men,  what  have  we  to  gaiu  by  this  proposed  changel 

"  This  step  once  taken  could  never  be  recalled;  I  of  our  relation  to  the  general  government?  Wei 
and  all  the  baleful  and  withering  consequences  that  i  have  always  had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet,  if', 
must  follow  (as  they  would  see)  will  rest  on  the  '  we  remain  in  it,  and  are  united  as  we  have  been.' 
convention  for  all  coming  time.  When  we  and  j  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents  choseui 
our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  South  desolated  [from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  control  and  manage-: 
by  the  demon  of  war,  which  this  act  of  yours  will  |ment  of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.  We 
inevitably  invite  and  call  forth  ;  when  our  green  |  have  had  sixty  years  of  Southern  Presidents  to 
fields  of  waving  harvests  shall  be  trodden  down  '  their  twenty-four,  thus  controlling  the  Executive . 
by  the  murderous  soldiery  and  fiery  car  of  war i department.  So  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme! 
sweeping  over  our  land;  our  temples  of  justice  .Court — we  have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and 
laid  in  ashes;  all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  but  eleven  from  the  North;  although  nearly  four- 
war  upon  us,  who  but  this  convention  will  be  held  filths  of  the  judicial  business  has  arisen  in  the 
responsible  for  it?  and  who  but  him  who  shall  free  States;  yet  a  majority  of  the  court  has  always 
have  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  been  from  the  South.  This  we  have  required  so  as ! 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
held  to  strict  account  for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  tuti on  unfavourable  to  us.  In  like  manner  we  have , 
present  generation,  and  probably  cursed  and  exe-  been  equally  watchful  to  guard  our  interests  in  the 
crated  by  posterity  for  all  coming  time,  for  the  Legislative  branch  of  government.  In  choosing 
wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably  fol-!the  presiding  Presidents  {^yro  tim.')  of  the  Senate, 
low  this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate  ?  Pause,  '•  we  hare  had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers 
I  entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  of  the  House  we  have  had  twenty-three,  and  they  ! 
reasons  you  can  give  that  will  even  satisfy  your- ,  twelve.  While  the  majority  of  the  representatives, ' 
selves  in  calmer  moments — what  reasons  you  can  from  their  greater  population,  have  always  been' 
give  to  your  fellow  sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  \\,\  from  the  North,  yet  we  have  so  generally  secured  i 
will  bring  upon  us.  Whati  reasons  can  you  give:  the  Speaker,  because  he,  to  a  great  extent,  shapes  ; 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it?  They  and  controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Nor' 
will  be  the  calm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the ^ have  we  had  less  control  in  every  other  depart-; 
case  ;  and  to  what  cause  or  one  overt  act  can  you  :  ment  of  the  general  government.  Attorney-Gene-  ; 
name  or  point  on  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  justifi-  rals  we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  ( 
cation?  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?;  had  but  five.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  i 
What  interest  of  the  South  has  been  invaded  ?, eighty-six,  and  they  but  fifty-four.  While  three- I 
What  justice  has  been  denied?  and  what  claim  ]  fourths  of  the  business  which  demands  diplomatic  ) 
founded  in  justice  and  right  has  been  withheld  ?  j  agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the  free  States,  Iroin  | 
Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  goveruiental  [their  greater  commercial  interests,  yet  we  have  had 
act  of  wrong  dclibenitely  and  purposely  done  by  |  the  principal  embassies,  so  as  to  secure  the  world's 
the  governmental  Washington,  of  which  the  South  i markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar  on  the  ; 
has  a  right  to  complain?  I  challenge  the  answer,  ibest  po.ssihle  terms.  We  have  had  a  vast  majority 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the  facts  of  the  higher  offices  of  both  army  and  navy,  while 
(and  believe  me  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  the  ad- ;  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
vocate  of  the  North,  but  I  am  here  the  friend,  the  drawu  from  the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  au- 
firm  friend  and  lover  of  the  South,  and  her  iusti-  ditors  and  comptrollers  filling  the  Executive  Ue- 
tutions,  and  for  this  reason  I  speak  thus  plainly  partmeut,  the  record  shows  for  the  last  fifty  years 
and    faithfully  for   yours,  mine    and    every   other  that   of   the    three    thousand  thus   employed,    we  : 

interest,  the  words  of  truth  and    soberness,)  have  had  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  same,  while 
of  which  I  wish  you  to  judge,  and  I  will  only  state  we  have  but  one-third   of  the  white  population  of  j 
facts  which  are  clear  and   undeniable,  and    which   the  republic.     Again  look  at  another  item,  and  one, 
now  stand  as  records  authentic  in  the  history  of|be   assured  iu  which  we   have  a  great  and  vital 
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linterest ;  it  is  that  of  revenue,  or  means  of  sup- 
■porting  government.  From  official  documeuts  we 
ilearn  that  a  fraction  over  three-fourths  of  the  reve- 
nue collected  for  the  support  of  government  has 
lunil'ormly  been  raised  from  the  North.  Pause  now 
'while  you  can,  gentlemen,  and  contemplate  care- 
fully and  candidly  these  important  items.  Leav 
inc  out  of  view  for  the  present,  the  countless  mil- 
ilions  of  dollars  you  must  expend  in  war  with  th( 
iNorth;  with  tens  of  thousands  of  your  sons  and 
brothers  slain  in  battle,  and  oifered  up  as  sa 
rifioes  upon  the  altar  of  your  ambition — and  for 
iwhat,  we  ask  again  ?  Is  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
ItLe  American  government,  established  by  our 
commou  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their 
sweat  and  blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad  pri 
pies  of  right,  justice  and  humanity?  And, 
isuch,  I  must  declare  here,  as  I  have  often  done 
ifore,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and 
other  lands,  that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  govern 
jment,  the  most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  just  ii 
iits  decisions,  the  most  lenient  iu  its  measures,  am 
jthe  most  inspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the 
irace  of  men,  (hat  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone 
upoD.  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow  such 
la  government  as  this,  under  which  we  have  lived 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century — ii 
(which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as 
3  nation,  our  domestic  safety  while  the  elements  o; 
peril  are  around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquillity 
jaccompauied  with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights 
unassailed — is  the  height  of  madness,  folly  and 
'wickedness,  to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanc- 
tion nor  my  vote." 

I 

Responsibility  of  the  Heads  of  Families. — Oh  ! 
[what  loss  is  sustained  by  families  when  the  heads 
are  not  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  their 
Spirits  are  not  retired  and  centred  in  true  waiting 
iipoQ  God.  In  such  cases  the  hedge  of  parental 
i?xercise  and  care,  which  should  inclose  this  inte- 
fresting  part  of  the  vineyard,  is  broken  down;  and 
those  who  were  designed  to  be  its  mediate  guar- 
(liaus,  have  left  the  wild  boar  of  the  wood  to  de- 
;rour  it.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  spiritual  deso- 
lation which  is  produced  when  fathers,  to  the 
'aeglect  of  the  one  thing  needful,  are  devoted  to 
,he  task  of  adding  house  to  house,  field  to  field, 
md  thousands  to  thousands;  and  who  thus,  when 
jelovod  sons  and  daughters  are  stricken  and  smit- 
ten by  the  Divine  hand,  for  transgression,  iu  not 
'oving  the  Supreme  Being  wholly  and  truly,  are 
inable  to  sympathize  with  them  under  the  trial,  or 
■ightly  to  encourage  them  to  humble  themselves 
inder  the  mighty  hand  that  is  stretched  out  upon 
l.hem,  that  He  may  in  due  time  visit  them  with  the 
oys  of  His  salvation.  Nay,  may  not  some  of  these, 
vhen  the  pleasant  pictures  of  their  children  have 
)een  marred  iu  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power,  have 
indeavored  to  divert  them  from  the  painful  con- 
ideratiou  of  their  stale,  as  seen  in  the  light,  of 
vbrist,  by  offering  pleasures  and  alleviations  which 
tiave  not  their  source  in  Him  ?  How  many  cases 
l)f  Divine  visitation,  in  the  Ibrm  of  the  ministration 
')f  cnudi'uiuation,  may  have  been  treated  as  attacks 
if  d'  priission,  attributable  to  constitutional  or  na- 
ii!;ii  causes,  and  which  must  be  met  by  a  corres- 
oomiiiiir  remedy;  and  thus  have  additional  wounds 
oeeij  iutiicted  on  minds  already  pierced  through 
.vith  the  arrows  of  conviction  !  Is  not  this  equiva- 
ent  to  substituting  a  stone  for  broad,  and  for  a  fish 
V  scorpion?  They  only  who  have  passed  through 
,iiiijiiai'  suffering — who  have  borne  the  judgments 
)!'  the  Almighty  for  sin,  and  have  been  raised  from 
:piritaiil  death  by  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and 
be  lilc;   cau  testify  that  His  judgments  are  true 


and  righteous  altogether ;  more  to  be  desired  than 
gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold,  and  becoming 
sweeter  to  the  taste  than  honey  or  the  honeycomb; 
that  by  them  we  are  warned,  and  in  keeping  of 
them  there  is  great  reward.  These  can  sympa- 
thizingly  extend  the  word  of  exhortation  to  possess 
the  soul  in  patience,  lest  the  enemy  should  prevail, 
by  plunging  it  into  the  very  depths  of  despair; 
these  can  commend  the  tempest-tossed  and  tried  to 
look  unto  Him  who  will  direct  their  "  hearts  into 
the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ." — Qtiakerism  not  Evanesce^vt. 


Tlie  Gold  Watch. — Troublous  times  test  princi- 
ples. Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  they  arc 
permitted,  nay  more,  ap]>ointed  to  be  a  part  of  our 
life-portion  here  below — our  discipline  for  eternity; 
and  when  we  note  our  failures  before  the  lesser 
trials,  how  does  it  quicken  us  to  look  to  the  Strong 
for  help  against  the  trials  of  the  cloudy  and  dark 
day !  ''  For  if  we  have  run  with  the  footmen,  and 
they  have  wearied  us,  how  shall  wc  contend  with 
the  horsemen  ?" 

A  family    named    P ,  much  respected,  not 

merely  for  their  wealth  and  station,  but  for  their 
moral  worth  and  benevolence,  lived  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  many  years  ago.  They  were  connected 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  lived  consistently 
with  their  principles  of  peace  and  non-resistance, 
up  to  the  trying  days  of  '98.  Then,  however, 
many  who  were  not  politically  obnoxious  to  the 
disturbers,  were  made  prey  of  on  account  of  their 
property,  at  least  the  portable  part  of  it,  such  as 
money,  plate,  and  jewels;  and  amongst  these  vic- 
tims were  the  P 's.  Their  peaceable  habita- 
tion had  been  long  doomed  to  a  nocturnal  visit,  and 
was  at  length  broken  into  and  spoiled,  without  any 
active  resistance  from  the  proprietors.  Probably 
from  tampering  with  the  domestic  servants,  the 
robbers  were  fully  aware  of  the  whole  amount  of 
valuables  they  had  to  expect,  and  were  about  to 
depart  with  their  booty,  when  one  of  the  party  said 

to  Mrs.  P ,  "  You   have  a  gold  watch."     She 

had  slipped  it  into  her  bosom  on  the  attack,  so  she 
replied  quietly,  "No  I  have  not."  Her  husband 
was  standing  by,  and  when  he  heard  her  denial,  he 
turned  on  her  such  a  look  and  such  a  reproof  as 
she  had  never  met  before  from  him.  "  Mary,"  ho 
said,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  thee  !  Wouldst  thou  then 
barter  thy  sweet  peace,  by  an  untruth,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  gold  watch  V  The  rebuked  wife  stood 
abashed  before  her  husband  ;  and  taking  her 
watch  from  her  bosom  handed,  it  over  to  the  rob- 
ber. 

Sometime   afterwards  Mr.  P was  sent  for 

to  the  county  town  on  an  unexpected  errand  ;  the 
party  of  robbers   had    been  arrested   for   another 

robbery,  and   Mr.  P was  sent  for  to  identify 

his  property,  every  article  of  which  was  returned 
to  him  safely.  In  jail,  suspicion  first  rested  on  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  from  Mrs.  P 's  watch  hav- 
ing been  seen  with  him — the  watch  bearing  her 
initials.  The  restoration  of  the  watch  was  an  ad- 
ditional reproof  to  Mrs.  P ,  who  felt  that  her 

husband's  truthfulness  had  been,  as  it  were,  thus 
rewarded. 

To  my  young  readers  this  is  a  suggestive  anecdote. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  a  lovely  thing  for  youtli, 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  way; 

To  fear  a  lie ;  to  speat  the  truth  ; 
That  we  may  trust  to  all  thoy  say." 

David  speaks  of  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts  ;" 
may  it  be  our  blessed  portion!  —  Christian  Trea- 
suri/. 


We  can  take  rebuke  patiently  from  a  book,  but 
not  from  a  tou^juc. 
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We  have  given  space  in  the  present  number,  for 
the  Report  in  full  of  the  Mauagers  of  the  Coloured 
Institute,  an  institution  under  the  care  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  several  years,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
an  interesting  document  in  itself;  and  those  who 
are  desirous  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
our  coloured  brethren  will,  we  think,  take  much 
satisfaction  in  perusing  it.  Under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  country  is  now  placed, 
in  relation  to  its  coloured  citizens,  and  the  changed 
condition  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
find  themselves;  with  new  duties  to  perform,  and 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  it  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance that  the  benefits  of  literary  education  and 
moral  culture  should  be  widely  diffused  among 
them.  This  can  be  done  better  by  suitably  (jualified 
persons  of  their  own  colour,  than  by  whites;  and 
the  Coloured  Institute  is  particularly  valuable  as 
a  high  school  fitted  to  supply  those — both  men  and 
women — who  by  their  careful  training  and  well- 
tested  acquirements,  are  prepared  to  take  the  places 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
education  to  their  own  people.  Such  teachers  are 
greatly  needed,  and  as  the  inveterate  and  unchris- 
tian prejudices  of  the  whites  give  way,  their  sphere 
of  usefulness  will  enlarge. 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  have  supported  two  largo 
schools  for  coloured  children  for  very  many  years; 
one  founded  by  Anthony  Benezet,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  since  his  death,  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city, 
and  the  other — the  Adelphi — under  the  care  of  an 
association  of  Friends.  Iu  these  seminaries  large 
numbers  of  coloured  boys  and  girls  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  different  branches  of  a  common 
English  education;  many  of  them  making  no  little 
proficiency  in  their  studies;  and  a  very  decided 
impression  has  thus  been  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  permanent  coloured  population  of  the  city. 
An  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  mani- 
fested among  our  young  men,  by  the  establishment 
of  schools,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
of  several  years,  for  adult  coloured  people,  under 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  an  association  for 
the  purpose;  the  members  cheerfully  collecting  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  &c., 
and  giving  the  needful  time  and  attention  to  have 
them  conducted  regularly  and  efficiently.  Much 
good  has  resulted  from  these  labours,  very  many 
who  had  grown  up,  and  even  arrived  at  middle 
life,  without  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  letters, 
having  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  also  suffi- 
cient of  arithmetic  to  enable  them  to  transact  ordi- 
nary pecuniary  exchanges. 

The  Coloured  Institute  has  obtained  its  capital 
principally  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Friends,  and 
has  been  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  promises  too 
small  and  confined  for  the  comfort  and  eonvenieuco 
of  the  classes.  An  effort  is  now  making  to  pro- 
cure the  means  for  erecting  a  suitable  building  on  a 
more  eligible  site,  and  we  doubt  not  the  mauagers 
would  be  glad  to  receive  aid  from  any  Friend  dis- 
posed to  give  money  for  so  laudable  an  undertaking. 

From  accounts  published  in  newspapers  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  widely  extended  country,  it 
appears  that  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  more  promising ;  but  the 
dry  weather,  which  has  prevailed  for  several  weeks 
throughout  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
has  shortened  the  crop  of  grass,  and  threatens  to 
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materially  interfere  with  the  growth  of  oats,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Culinary  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
have  suffered  much,  affecting  the  supply  and  prices 
in  the  markets.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which 
brings  home  to  the  consciousness  of  us  all,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  agriculturalist,  the  entire 
dependence  of  man  upon  the  merciful  providence 
of  bis  Creator,  than  to  see  all  his  toil  and  skill  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  rendered  nugatory, 
or  threatened  to  be  fruitless,  because  the  clouds  do 
not  gather,  or  refuse  to  drop  down  rain,  or  the  rays 
of  the  suu  are  prevented  from  ripening  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  But  we  too  often  hear  abundant  harvests, 
or  blasted  and  diminished  crops,  attributed  to 
secondary  causes;  it  apparently  being  forgotten 
that  He,  without  whose  notice  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground,  ordereth  these  thiugs  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  infinite  wisdom;  and  that 
whether  He  blesses  with  abundance,  or  corrects  by 
withholding  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  thus 
causing  the  fields  to  yield  no  meat,  it  is  the  duty 
and  highest  interest  of  man  to  confess  his  entire 
dependence  upon  his  mercy  and  bounty,  by  render- 
ing praise  and  gratitude  to  him,  and  seeking  to  gain 
his  favour  by  a  life  of  dedication  to  his  service. 

It  is  most  affecting  to  see  the  expression  of  exul- 
tation at  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  yield  of 
grain,  on  account  of  its  affording  the  moans  for 
carrying  on  the  deplorable  war  that  is  now  lavag- 
ing  so  large  a  portion  of  our  country,  and  consign- 
ing so  many  thousands  of  its  young  and  its  strong 
men  to  untimely  graves.  Truly  the  laud  mourns, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  people  seem  bent  upon  follow- 
ing their  own  evil  ways. 

SOMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREios. — The  Huuse  of  Commons  reassembled  on  the 
28th  ult.  On  the  29th,  notice  was  given  that  a  motion 
would  be  introduced  petitioning  the  Queen  to  cause  ne 
gotiations  to  be  entered  into  with  the  other  European 
Powers  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  Rebel  scrip  was  selling  at  2J  a.  1^  discount. 
Cotton  had  advanced  J  a  |-  </.  Breadstuff's  are  unchanged. 
Consols  93J  and  93f .  The  correspondence  between  the 
Brazilian  minister  at  London,  and  Earl  Rnssell,  termi 
natcd  in  a  rupture  of  the  official  relations.  The  Bra- 
zilian minister  demanded  and  received  his  passports 
The  exports  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  Fourth  month 
amounted  to  £11,890,000.  The  Paris  correspondent  ot 
the  London  Herald  says,  that  Jlason's  presence  in  Paris 
strengthens  the  report  of  an  approaching  recognitit 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  great  stumbling  block 
is  the  stubbornness  of  a  portion  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  general  impression  is,  that  France  will  take  the  in- 
itiative in  the  recognition,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  will  soon  follow.  The  submarine  cable 
between  the  Crimea  and  Turkey  has  been  cut  by  order 
of  the  Russian  Government.  The  Ottoman  Cabinet  sent 
n  protest  to  St.  Petersburg  against  the  act.  An  Imperial 
decree  orders  the  Banks  to  elfect  another  successive 
diminution  in  the  price  of  gold,  so  that  gold  may  be  at 
par  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Several  small  engagements 
have  occurred  between  the  Polish  insurgents  and  the 
Russians,  terminating  generally  in  favour  of  the  former, 
but  no  battle  of  great  magnitude  had  occurred  lately. 

United  States. — Philadelphia. — The  work  ofenroUing 
for  the  draft,  is  advancing  quite  rapidly,  and  is  so  far 
completed  that,  it  is  said,  the  act  of  conscription  will  be 
enforced  early  in  the  Seventh  mo.  Mortality  last  week, 
2'ii.     Under  five  years  of  age,  117. 

Nno  York. — There  have  been  a  number  of  strikes 
among  the  men  employed  as  stevedores,  grain  shovelers, 
grain  measurers,  etc.,  which  have  not  yet  been  adjusted, 
the  employers  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — -The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  iast.  New  York. — The  money  market  easy 
with  an  increased  supply  of  capital  seeking  investment 
at  6  a  7  per  cent.  American  gold,  43  a  43J-  per  cent, 
premium.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  lOSJ. 
Seven-thirty  Treasury  notes,  106i  a  10(iJ.  Philadel- 
phia.—Vfestevn  red  wheat,  $1.48,  Delaware,  $1.50,  Ken- 
tucky white,  SI. 65.  Rye,  $1.00.  Oats,  76  a  78  cents. 
Yellow  Corn,  87  cts.  for  prime  quality,  84  cts.  for  mixed 
and  Western.  Flour,  $5.50  a  $5.75,  for  superfine,  $6.25 
a  $0.50  for  good  and  fair  extra  family,  $7.00  a  S7.I2J 
for  choice,  do.,  aud  $7.75  a  $8.50  for  fancy  lots  accord- 
ing to  quality. 


The  War  on  the  Mississippi. — The  news  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, though  comingfrom  two  sources,  the  Union  and  the 
rebels,  does  not  add  much  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  afifairs  before  Vtcksburg  and  Port  Hudson. 
The  rebels  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  both 
cities  ;  therefore  their  accounts  of  what  is  occurring  at 
these  places  are  not  as  reliable  as  they  formerly  were, 
for  they  now  have  to  depend  upon  rumors  for  their  in- 
formation. They  may  be  taken,  however,  for  authority 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  Vicksburg  to  hold  out  for  any 
length  of  time  against  Grant.  Pemberton  sends  word 
that  he  can  hold  Vicksburg,  and  that  Johnston  may  take 
his  time  to  organize  and  discipline  his  troops.  This 
shows  that  the  belief  that  the  rebels  are  poorly  provision- 
ed at  Vicksburg  is  not  a  correct  one.  Anticipating  a 
siege,  they  undoubtedly  did  not  fail  to  provide  provisions 
for  it  as  well  as  batteries  to  fepel  it.  It  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  nothing  but  the  superior  strength  of 
Grant's  batteries  and  army  will  finally  take  Vicksburg. 
Pemberton's  message  is  interesting  an  another  account. 
By  informing  Johnston  that  be  may  take  time  to  organize 
and  discipline  his  troops,  it  would  appear  likely  that  this 
general's  main  dependence  for  an  army  to  attack  Grant 
is  upon  conscripts  and  the  stragglers  who  deserted  during 
the  recent  engagements  with  Grant's  forces.  The  rebels 
report  the  taking  of  Milliken's  bend,  on  the  Louisiana 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Vicksburg,  and  cutting  off 
Grant's  supplies,  but  direct  intelligence  shows  that 
though  they  made  the  attack,  the  gunboats  saved  the 
place  from  capture.  This  engagement,  which  occurred 
on  the  7th,  was  a  sanguinary  afl'air.  The  rebels  under 
Jl'Cullough,  are  reported  to  have  been  2500  strong,  while 
the  Union  forces  consisted  of  about  800  coloured  troops 
and  one  Iowa  regiment.  The  rebels  made  a  desperate 
charge  at  daylight,  when  the  coloured  troops  broke  in 
confusion,  but  on  finding  that  their  captured  companions 
were  being  slaughtered,  they  rallied,  and  with  great  des- 
peration drove  the  rebels  back.  The  loss  amounted  to 
several  hundred  on  both  sides.  The  list  of  the  killed  is 
veiy  large,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  wounded  being 
killed  under  the  cry  of  "  no  quarter." 

North  Carolina. — The  Raleigh  Standard  latterly  com- 
plains that  while  the  rebel  conscription  act  has  not  been 
entorced  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  has 
been  raked  as  with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  [t  appears  that, 
in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  the  North  Carolina  re- 
giments were  placed  in  the  front  to  resist  General  Hook- 
er's advance,  sustaining  immense  slaughter,  while  the 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  troops  were  held  in  reserve. 
This  massacre  of  the  North  Carolinians  is  boldly  and 
freely  denouuccd,  and  the  Confederacy  is  charged  with 
gross  injustice  and  bad  faith.  The  numerous  and  studied 
indignities  put  upon  this  State  and  her  people  are  keenly 
resented.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  assumed  the 
position  of  avowed  advocate  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  judges,  and  has,  iu  advance,  decided  all  cases 
against  the  claims  of  the  Confederate  Government.  It 
is  stated  that  several  thou.sand  armed  refugees  from  the 
conscription  have  been  for  weeks  entrenched  in  the 
mountains  with  artillery,  successfully  defying  the  rebel 
authority. 

Kenluehy  and  Tennessee. — -Another  attack  had  been 
made  by  the  rebels  upon  Triune,  Tenn.,  on  the  11th. 
with  a  force  of  5000  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery; they  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  21  killed,  and 
many  wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  uot  so  great.  About 
100  rebel  cavalry  intercepted  a  train  of  cars  carrying 
horses  belonging  to  the  Government,  at  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.,  on  the  13th,  captured  sixty  of  the  horses,  burned 
three  cars,  and  committed  other  depredations.  Two 
rebel  officers,  a  colonel  and  a  major,  were  discovered  iu 
the  Federal  camp  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  lately,  disguised  as 
Federal  officers,  and  pretending  that  they  were  Inspec 
tors  of  the  U.  S.  army,  sent  by  Gen.  Rosecraus  to  ex 
amine  the  fortifications  at  that  place.  On  being  arrested 
they  confessed  themselves  to  be  spies  from  the  rebel 
array.  They  were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  condemned 
and  executed,  the  day  after  their  apprehension. 

Louisiana. — Ihe  New  Orleans  Era  of  the  5th,  contains 
an  important  order  from  Gen.  Banks,  to  the  effect  that 
no  interference  is  to  be  allowed  with  plantation  property, 
and  articles  heretofore  taken  are  to  be  restored. 

Depredations  of  the  Rebel  Privateers. — There  are  now 
six  rebel  privateers,  four  steamers  and  two  sailing  ves- 
sels, at  sea,  committing  depredations  upon  American 
commerce.  Two  of  the  steamers,  the  Georgia  and  the 
Alabama,  have  been  very  actively  engaged  lately  iu  thi 
pursuit  and  capture  of  American  vessels;  a  large  num 
ber  having  been  destroyed  by  them,  the  cargoes  in  some 
cases  being  very  valuable.  One  of  the  sailing  vessels, 
called  the  Coquette,  has  inflicted  much  damage  upon  the 
coasting  vessels  plying  between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  the  ports  iu  the  Southern  States  w 
the  Federal  forces  are  established.    The  boldness  of  this 


little  vessel  is  astonishing,  as  the  scene  of  her  dcpre' 
;  is  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  U.  S.  gunboatj, 
their  way  to  and  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  norihr 
ports.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  captures,  i 
Navy  Department  promptly  despatched  vessels  in  pi 
suit  of  the  pirate. 

vasion  of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  difficult,  at  the  time  ■ 
making  up  this  summary,  to  arrive  at  the  facts  connect' 
with  the  rebel  invasion  of  the  State,  the  newspaper  a' 
,ts  being  confused  and  conflicting.  It  .appears  prel 
certain,  however,  that  a  considerable  force  of  rebels,  pi ' 
bably  several  thousand,  have  been  detached  from  Ge' 
Lee's  army  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  while  the  maj 
body  of  their  army  is  engaged  in  holding  Gen.  Hook* 
n  check,  this  detachment  is  making  a  rapid  mar  i 
through    Maryland  into    Pennsylvania:    their  intciiti. 

ing  probably  to  plunder  the  country  and  carry  b;u 

th  them  such  forage,  cattle  and  provisions  as  tbt-y  r 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  Union  forces  at  Martinfbu 
and  Winchester  had  been  attacked,  and  after  sufJerii' 
heavy  loss,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Harpers  Feni 
The  latest  accounts  represent  the  rebels  to  be  in  po 
session  of  Hagarstown,  Greencastle  and  Chambershiir 
The  President  hag  issued  a  proclamation  callinp;  i 
100,000  volunteers  to  repel  the  invasion,  to  wit,  fro 
Maryland  10,000,  from  Pennsylvania  50,000,  from  (Hi 
30,000,  and  from  Western  Virginia  10,000.  The  term 
service  to  be  six  months,  and  the  States  to  be  crc-diir 
with  the  respective  numbers  in  the  coming  draft.  TT 
Governor  of  the  State  has  also  issued  a  proclani;iii. 
urging  the  citizens  to  respond  to  the  President's  ca 
The  Philadelphia  banks  have  tendered  a  loan 
$1,000,000  to  the  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  an:iii 
and  equipping  the.volunteers.  The  excitement  at  Ha 
risburg  was  intense,  and  fears  were  entertained  thni  li 
city  would  be  captured  before  a  sufficientforce  couil  i 
collected  for  its  defence,  but  it  appears  scarcely  r.-..- 
that  the  rebel  army  is  strong  enough  to  attempt  so  I'O 
an  undertaking. 

Ohio. — The  Deraocratie  State  Convention,  which  m 
at  Columbus  lately,  nominated  Clement  L.  Vallandii;li;i 
as  Governor,  on  the  first  ballot,  440  out  of  461  votes  ca 
being  in  his  favour.  Resolutions  were  adopted  protes 
ing  against  the  President's  emancipation  proclamalin 
condemning  the  establishment  of  martial  law  in  the  Inv 
States  where  war  does  not  exist,  and  the  suspenficii 
the  writ  o(  habeas  corpus,  denouncing  the  banishnn m 
Vallandigham,  calling  on  the  President  for  his  rc.-ion 
tiou,  and  favouring  the  freedom  of  speech  aud  the  i  i^I 
of  trial.  Also,  declaring  that  we  will  hail  with  dfli^li 
and  desire  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  allegi;iuc 
and  will  co-operate  with  them  to  restore  peace. 

Mexico.— The  Surrender  of  Pucbla.— The  Mexican  tVir< 
under  Gen.  Ortega  were  reduced  to  great  oxtr.'uiii 
during  the  recent  siege  of  PuebIa  by  the  French.  ;ii 
the  city  was  only  given  up  when  the  provisions  of  il 
Mexicans  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  the  artillery  Imr.-i 
and  mules  even  being  eaten.  The  entire  force  sun  ei 
dered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Late  advices  report  il 
escape  of  Gen.  Ortega  and  several  of  his  chief  oHi' n 
from  the  French  army,  when  on  their  way  to  Oii/ili 
The  advance  of  the  French  array  is  at  Cholula,  six  mill 
beyond  PuebIa,  on  the  way  to  the  Capital. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Supcriuteu  J  ll 
Boarding  School  at  West-town,  will  be  held  there  o 
Fourth  day,  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  mo.,  at  10  o'cloi  k.  a.  ^ 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clot'^.  il 
same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  ot  7J  o'clo  I;  o 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school  C 
Seventh  day,  the  20th  ofthc  month. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

6th  mo.  10th,  1863. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  conveyance 
will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  Seventh  and  Thir 
day  afternoons,  the  20th  and  23d  inst.,  to  meet  the  train 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAK  FHANKF'ORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELrntAJ 

Physician  .and  Superintendent, — JosncA  H.  Worthi.ns 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b! 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charh:s  Ellis,  Cler' 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philfij 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Mabkikd,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Watervillc,  ne»j 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  Fourth  d.ay,thc  od  iust.,  Thomas  Elkin 
TON,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Euo' 
Sharpless,  of  the  former  place. 
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From  ".Tbu  Loutlou  Quarterly  Keviow." 

Peru. 

(Concluded  from  page  322.) 

The  mines  of  Guantajaja,  in  the  provinee  of 
erapaca,  have  been  called  the  Potosi  of  the  South  ; 
it  these  workings  of  almost  fabulous  richness  which 
jve  produced  masses  of  pure  silver  weighing 
DOlbs.,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The  only 
aterial  for  building  is  salt,  water  is  only  to  be 
stained  from  springs  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
3t  a  blade  of  grass  grows  in  the  district.  These 
ines  ate  still  worked,  but  in  so  imperfect  a  man- 
3r  that  long  periods  elapse  in  which  no  discoveries 
re  made;  yet  masses  of  pure  silver,  fifteen  yards 
ing  and  a  yard  thick,  occasionally  reward  the  per 
iverance  of  the  explorer.  Malte  Brun  makes  the 
ctraordinary  statement  that  great  wealth  had  been 
jtained  in  the  Pampa  de  Novar,  where  there  was 
piece  of  ground  half  a  square  league  in  size,  fro 
hich,  when  the  turf  was  removed,  immense  quai 
ties  of  sulphuretted  and  native  silver  were  found 
I  filaments  adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The 
lines  of  Huanlaxaya  are  also  occasionally  very 
roductive.  They  are  situate  in  a  mountain  hollow 
800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  silver  is  found  it 
odules  called  "  papas,"  weighing  from  160  ounces 
)  900  lbs.,  and  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  lime 
;one  fragment^and  dried  mud.  The  mining  opera 
ons  appear  to  be  of  the  most  unscientific  and  im 
rovident  character.  No  regular  plan  of  working 
y  shafts  and  adits  is  adopted,  the  only  systi 
eing  to  extract  as  little  rock  as  possible  ;  and 
lead  of  bringing  it,  in  miners'  language, "  to  gras 
3  leave  it  in  the  mine,  to  the  hindrance  of  further 
xplorations.  Long  periods  thus  necessarily  elapse 
etween  discoveries,  and  mines  which  once  employ- 
d  four  thousand  persons  now  scarcely  give  occu- 
atiou  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Careless  and 
nscieutific  working  is  the  only  cause  of  the  present 
overty  of  the  Peruvian  silver-mines.  Mr.  Bol- 
fiert,  himself  a  practical  minor,  states  that  he  could 
adioatc  spots  where  rich  veins  would  certainly  be 
ut,  and  probably  great  discoveries  made.  The 
aountaius  surrounding  Lake  Titicaca  are  well 
;nown  to  be  rich  in  silver.  The  mines  of  Santa 
losa  and  El  Carmen  produced  600,000/.  in  ten 
rears  of  very  inefficient  working ;  and  a  single 
'  boya"  in  another  mine,  three  yards  in  length  and 
wenty  in  height,  produced  100,000/. 

Peru  is  probably  still  as  rich  in  minerals  as  when 
he  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country.  The 
Sastern  Andes  everywhere  abound  with  vciua  of 


quartz  impregnated  with  gold  ;  and  Mr.  Markham, 
in  his  recent  travels,  saw  many  such,  of  which  the 
yield  would  undoubtedly,  he  thinks,  be  consider- 
able. The  streams  in  the  province  of  Carabaya  are 
all  rich  in  gold,  in  the  form  both  of  dust  and  nug- 
gets. The  river  Challuma  and  its  tributaries  are, 
and  have  been  for  ages,  auriferous  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  approaches  are  rugged,  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  the  transport  of  machinery.  The  great 
mountain  Ilimani  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1681, 

d  a  portion  of  its  apex  thrown  down,  from  which 
large  quantifies  of  gold  were  obtained.  All  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Amazon  from  the  Andes 
are  auriferous — many  in  a  high  degree;  and  it  was 
doubtless  chiefly  from  these  streams  that  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  obtained  their  immense  supplies 
of  gold.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  consideration  the 
hoards  of  gold  that  are  confidently  believed  still  to 
exist  in  the  country,  secreted  in  ravines  very  diSi- 
cult  of  approach  or  buried  in  places  known  only  to 
the  Indians.  Great  numbers  of  vases  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  precious  metals  were  hidden  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest.  Strange  stories  are  re- 
lated of  Indians  becoming  possessed  of  gold  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  and  of  their  mysterious 
periodical  visits  to  unknown  localities  among  the 
mountains. 

The  general  calmness  of  the  atmosphere  in  Peru 
is  in  singular  contrast  with  the  frequent  disturb- 
ances of  the  earth.  On  the  coast  the  only  thunder 
ever  heard  is  from  below.  At  Lima  slight  shocks 
of  earthquake  are  felt  daily,  but  they  are  as  little 
regarded  as  hail-storms  in  England.  Earthquakes 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  districts  of  active  vol 
canoes,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  country  these 
appalling  phenomena  are  both  frequent  and  violent 
llumboldt  mentions  places  in  Peru  where  the  earth 
has  rocked  incessantly  for  days  together.  A  vol 
canic  mountain,  JoruUo,  after  ninety  days  of  sub 
terranean  thundering,  rose  in  one  night  1580  feet 
above  the  surrounding  level.  No  familiarity  with 
these  awful  occurrences  can  ever  reconcile  the  hu- 
man mind  to  them.  From  early  childhood.  Hum 
boldt  remarks,  "  we  are  habituated  to  the  contrast 
between  the  mobile  element  water  and  the  immo- 
bility of  the  earth ;  but  when  suddenly  the  ground 
begins  to  rock,  the  illusion  of  the  whole  of  our 
earlier  life  is  annihilated  in  an  instant ;  we  feel  our- 
selves transported  to  the  realm,  and  made  subject 

the  empire,  of  destructive,  unknown  powers,  and 
can  no  longer  trust  the  earth  on  which  we  tread." 
A  late  traveller  in  Peru  has  recorded  the  feelings 
of  one  who  was  long  resident  in  the  region  which 
is  most  severely  afflicted  with  earthquakes:  "I 
have  faced,"  he  said,  "the  bayonet,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  cannon's  mouth,  and  I  cannot  say  altogether 
without  the  sensation  of  fear — that  was  the  fear  of 
human  enemies;  and  the  prospect  of  death  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  hope  of  the  future — but 
during  a  severe  earthquake  the  reason  is  subdued, 
and  my  predominant  feeling  was, that  we  were  utterly 
lost.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  abandoned 
His  creatures  and  his  works,  both  material  and 
immaterial,  and  that  nature  was  about  to  expire." 
In  the  region  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  there  is  an 


alternation  on  a  grand  scale  of  districts  of  active 
and  dormant  volcanoes,  but  some  of  the  latter  have 
not  shown  signs  of  activity  for  three  centuries.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  conceives  it  pos-ible  that  different 
sets  of  vents  may  thus  reciprocally  relieve  each 
other  in  providing  an  escape  for  the  imprisoned 
gases  and  lava.  Few  volcanoes  in  the  region  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  have  in  recent  times  been  known 
to  pour  out  lava,  but  they  occasionally  freely  eject 
vapour  and  scoriae.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes  in  Peru  are  most  violent  which 
proceed  from  the  direction  of  the  sea.  There  are 
indications  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  volcanic 
movements,  which  point  to  some  general  cause  of 
the  phenomena  which  is  at  present  inscrutable. 
Thus  Lima  was  violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1578;  and  again  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month  in  1678;  and  the 
eruptions  of  Coseguina,in  the  years  1709  and  1809, 
are  the  only  two  recorded  of  that  volcano  previous 
to  the  one  of  1835.  The  whole  ridge  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras fronting  the  Pacific  is  studded  with  volcanic 
peaks,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  habitual  activity, 
over  a  range  of  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Not 
less  than  twenty-four  distinct  volcanoes — of  which 
thirteen  have  been  seen  in  eruption — are  reckoned 
in  this  group.  Aconcagua,  east  of  Valparaiso,  lat. 
32°  39',  said  to  be  above  23,000  feet  high  and 
therefore  one  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  in  South 
America,  is  still  active.  The  city  of  Mendoza,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  belonging  to 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  seated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  was  destroyed  in 
March,  1861,  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  in  which 
ten  thousand  persons  perished.  This  convulsion 
was  local  only,  the  western  side  of  the  chain  being 
undisturbed.  The  volcanoes  of  Peru  rise  from  a 
lofty  plateau  to  heights  of  from  17,000  to  20,000 
feet.  The  most  tremendous  earthquake  which  Peru 
is  known  to  have  experienced  was  that  of  1746, 
when  two  hundred  shocks  were  felt  in  twenty-four 
hours;  the  city  of  Lima  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  coast  near  Callao  was  converted 
into  a  bay.  Of  the  four  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Lima  only  two  hundred  survived.  Earthquakes 
are  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  other  parts 
of  Peru,  and  the  rise  of  the  coast-line  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  shows  that  an  elevatory  action 
is  still  going  on,  the  same  probably  that  in  the 
course  of  centuries  has  effected  a  change  of  climate 
in  the  region  of  ancient  civilization  bordering  on 
Lake  Titicaca.  The  bed  of  the  sea  has  been  raised 
on  the  western  coast  to  the  height  of  more  than 
eighty  feet  by  subterranean  movements,  and  ter- 
raced beaches  of  shingle  and  shell  are  found  at 
various  heights.  The  most  remarkable  proof  of 
the  changes  to  which  Peru  has  been  subject  is  the 
existence,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  of 
the  dried-up  channel  of  a  large  river  worn  through 
the  solid  rock,  but  which,  instead  of  having  a  fall 
in  the  direction  of  its  former  outlet,  has  now  the 
inclination  of  its  bed  toward  its  source.  A  ridge 
of  hills  has  been  raised  directly  across  the  original 
course  of  the  stream,  and  its  water  has  been  turned 
into  some  other  channel. 

The  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  Peru  and 
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navigable    connect  the  country  with   the  eastern  able  for  commerce.     In  a  former  number  of  th 
portion  of  South  America  and  with  the  Atlantic!"  Quarterly  Keview  "  w..  on,.,.,...„j  „„  .u.  :..° 


they  doubtless  will  be,  adapted  for  steam  naviga 


tioD,  It  IS  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  to  Peru 
and  to  Europe  which  the  opening  up  of  these  vast 
regions  to  commerce  will  produce.     The  territory 
which  stretches   away  for  hundreds  of  leagues  to 
the  frontier  of  Brazil,  and  which  con.-titutes  two- 
thirds  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  which   is  almost  wholly 
unexplored.    The  probability  of  a  complete  sysiem 
of  river  navigation  existing  between  Peru  and  the 
Atlantic  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped   atteotion. 
There  is  already  a  Peruvian  .settlement  at  Loreto, 
a  place  where  the  great  river  Yaravi  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Amazon.     Two  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  the  Huallaga  and  the  Yuca- 
yali,  drain  a  large  portion  of  the  montaiia  of  Peru, 
and  flow  through  plains  rich  in  almost  every  des- 
cription  of  tropical  produce.     Sugar,  cotton,  and 
cocoa  are  grown  in  abundance.     The  Yuoayali  is 
itself  an  immense  river,  although  only  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon,  drains  a  large  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  emptying  itself  into  the  Amazon  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Hual- 
laga.   The  two  first-named  great  rivers,  which  have 
a  northern  direction,  are  fed   by  numerous  tribu- 
taries navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught.     The 
Yucayali  receives  the  waters  of  the  AgnaTya,  which 
fiowsthrough  forests  of  sarsaparilla;  aud  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  these  regions  may  bo  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  four  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
worth  2s.,  after  a  voyage  from   Liverpool  round 
Cape  Horn,  could  be  exchanged  for  100  lbs.  of  sar- 
saparilla,  which,  transported   down  the  Amazon, 
would,  it  is  said,  realise  a  profit  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  in  England.     This  great  tributary, 
the  Yucayali,  is  half  a  mile  broad  aud  twenty  feet 
deep  at  its  embouchure;  and  the  Amazon  is  at  the 
same  place  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  thirty 
fathoms  deep;  but  the  distance  of  the  upper  feeders 
of  the  Yucayali  from  the  civilized  region  of  Peru, 
and  the  obstructions  which  would  probably  be  in- 
terposed  to  its   navigation    by  the   savage   tribes 
which  frequent  its  banks,  make  its  vulue  as  a  chan- 
nel of  transit  doubtful  for  the  present. 

The  river  which  promises  the  mojt  certain  com- 
munication between  Peru  aud  the  Atlantic  seems 
to  be  the  Purus,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ama- 
zon by  four  mouths  about  740  miles  above  Pard. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Purus  flow  through  vast 
forests  and  plains,  which  extend  up  to  the  very 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  within  sixty  miles  of  Cuzoo 
the  ancient  capital  of  Peru.  The  river  is  of  great 
width,  and  is  believed  to  be  quite  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. If  the  Purus  should,  upon  a  scientific  ex- 
ploration, be  found  — as  it  is  confidently  believed  it 
will  be— navigable  throughout  its  whole  course,  a 
route  would  be  immediately  available  which  would 
shorten  the  distance  to  Europe  by  one-half;  and 
the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  great  Trans- Andean 
plains,  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  the  wool  of  the  Mon- 
taiia, the  bark,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  vanilla,  cinua- 


Peru  for  encouraging 
steam  enterprise  in  these  important  regions.  We 
have  since  heard  that  a  Brazilian  Company  now 
possesses  eight  steamers  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods.  More  recently  measures  have  been  taken 
to  supply  the  Peruvian  rivers  with  steamers,  with 
a  view^to  encourage  and  to  facilitate  immigration. 
In  1858  a  convention  was  entered  into  between 
Brazil  and  Peru,  establishing  the  tree  navigation  ot 
the  Amazon;  and  early  in  1860  a  Brazilian  steamer 
arrived  at  Laguua,  on  the  Peruvian  river  Huallaga 
upwards  of  3(300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Am  ' 
zon.  The  navigation  of  the  great  river  has  since 
:en  declared  free  by  the  Brazilian  Government- 
measure  which  redounds  greatly  to  its  honour, 
and  from  which  it  cannot  fail  to  derive  important 
commercial  advantages.  Roads  are  b«ing  at  length 
iiade  by  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  interior  of  Peru  with  the  nearest 
navigable  points  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  views 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  state  that  it  is  now 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this 
hitherto  neglected  portion  of  its  territory,  and  is 
resolved  to  bring  its  multifarious  products  within 
the  reach  of  Europe.  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  already  exceeds  in  the  number  of  its  staple 
commodities,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
regions  of  which  it  forms  the  outlet,  those  of  any 
other  port  in  the  world. 


from  some  of  the  same  family  ;    that  many  wo  J 
make  submission  to  this  and  the  other,  but  that  i> 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

;  Part  of  the  RcTolntionary  War. 

(.ContiiiuciJ  from  page  Z3l.) 

"  Fifth-day,  I  accompanied  Dr.  Parke  and  James 
Morton  to  Hopewell  meeting,  at  which  were  our 
frieuds  Thomas  Bailes  aud  William  llobinson,  who 
had  gone  about  three  months  past  with  an  intent 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Delaware  and  other 
Indians;  but  on  their  way  they  were  stopped  near 
a  place  called  Sewickly,  carried  prisoners  to  Han- 
na's  town,  and  there  kept  for  about  twenty-seven 
days.  At  first  the  people  were  very  violent,  and 
threatened  their  live; ;  but  after  a  time  they  be- 
came more  moderate,  and  even  consented  to  their 
having  a  religious  meeting.  They  were  shortly 
after  discharged,  the  people  agreeing  to  burn  their 
mittimus  ;  but  telling  them  that  if  they  proceeded, 
they  would  be  stopped  at  Pittsburg.  There  is  a 
great  ferment  at  present  among  both  the  whites 
nd  the  Indians,  ou  account  of  the  injuries  these 
poor  people  have  received,  and  the  cruel  murders 
committed  on  some  of  them,  particularly  near  Puts 
burg,  about  two  mouths  since,  upon  the  sons  of 
Corn-stalk,  the  chief  of  the  Shawancse,  and  a  man 
of  great  note  among  them  ;  aud  on  these  considera- 
tions, the  Friends  found  freedom  to  return,  tbou'^h 
Thomas  expressed  that  his  love  and  concern  for  the 
poor  Indians  still  continued. 

"  Second  mouth  26th  ;  I  went  to  visit  my  beloved 
friend  John  Hunt,  quartered  in  the  country,  who 
had  been  very  ill.     He  expressed  his  joy 


useiul  ayes  wtiich  can  be  obtaiued  in  almost  uu-    ■' !--.■..■  '  .  t'f 

limited  variety  and  abundance  from  the  Peruvian 
forests,  could  then  be  conveyed  cheaply  and  expe- 
ditiously to  European  markets. 

The  undeveloped  riches  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Amazon  have  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  and  hopes  have  been* expressed  that  the 
system  of  water-communication  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, and  which  certainly  exists  between  Peru 


we  commented  on  the  judi- 

and  he  desired  us  to  notice  it.  He  added,  t  { 
under  his  present  exercise,  he  had  made  a  nan» 
search,  and  desired  the  Lord  to  manifest,  if  in  il 
particular  he  had  done  wrong,  or  was  deficieij 
nothing  however,  in  particular  was  manifested,  Ij 
that  there  was  need  of  becoming  still  more  pi' 
and  holy,  and  inwardly  refined  throughout.  1 
"28th;  Our  friend  Thomas  Gilpin  is  ill,  a 
reduced  to  a  very  weak  state,  but  favoured 'wi 
his  understanding,  and  very  calm  and  patient.  ' 
"  First-day,  third  month  1st;  After  our  aftemol 
meeting  broke  up,  our  banished  friends  being  mc) 
select,  we  again  dropped  into  silence,  and  lliadj 
press  my  beioved  brethren  to  continue  watchful  a  i 
steady,  and  not  to  look  too  much  outward,  nor  [ 
attracted  too  much  homeward,  so  as  to  bring  th(! 
into  danger  of  joining  with  things  that  might  r' 
prove  peaceful  to  their  minds,  or  to  the  honour  I 
the  cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  for  which  we  si' 
fered.  Our  friend  Thomas  Gilpin  continued  call 
resigned  and  sensible,  and  quietly  departed  betwe-i 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  In  his  sickness  he  w' 
disposed  to  be  retired  and  quiet,  and  several  tim; 
towards  his  close,  requested  to  be  kept  very  stil 
and  I  doubt  not  he  was  inwardly  exercised  in  a  pr' 
paration  therefor.  1 

"  This  day  is  six  months  since  I  was  first  art' 
rarily  deprived  of  my  liberty;  but  I  have  betj 
hitherto  upheld  by  an  invincible  Divine  powej 
Oh  !  may  I  thereby  be  kept  still,  under  all  trial' 
so  that  the  Lord's  name  may  be  magnified.  ' 

"Fourth-day,  John  Hunt  seemed  better,  thouji 
he  had  but  little  sleep  last  night.  He  expressed  ;' 
my  brother  Israel  and  me,  that  he  had  thougl 
much  of  some  expressions  of  John  Woolman's  ini 
time  of  great  exercise  and  affliction,  respecting  trr' 
prayer;  that  it  was  deep,  and  the  place  there/ 
was  a  precious  habitation;  that  it  was  not  tot- 
truly  come  at  in  the  commotions  of  the  mind,  hi' 
in  pure  stillness ;  adding,  that  at  times  he  had  bee! 
troubled  with  strange  imaginations  and  unsettle' 
ment,  but  that  he  had  laboured  after  a  state  c| 
resignation,  and  he  thought  he  could  at  times  saj' 
'  not  my  will,  0  1  Lord,  hut  thine  be  done.' 

"  22d  ;  Our  friend  John  Hunt,  had  his  leg  an: 
putated,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitud"  au 
patience.  I  spent  some  hours  with  him,  and  foun 
him  calm  and  easy. 

'27th;  I  visited  two  persons,  both  on  beds  c  : 
guirhing;  one  with  a  pleuritic  disorder,  and  tb( 
er  with  the  same  fever  that  has  attacked  severa 
of  our  captive  brethren. 

"Fourth   month   1st;    My  worthy  friend  Johi  , 
Hunt,  departed  about  ten  o'clock  last  evening.  Oi  ' 
fifth-day  a  large  number  of  Friends  attended  thi  J 
funeral,  and  some  not  professing  with  us,  who  ap' 
peared  much  afiVcted  ;  his  religious  labours  having' 
had  a  place  in  the  minds  of  many.    During  his  ill' 
ness  he  was  preserved  in  great  patience  aud  resig- 
nation, and  favoured  with  his  understanding,  ex- 
cept that  during  two  or  three  days  before  his  de- 
arture,  he  appeared  somewhat  at  a  loss  at  inter- 
als ;  but  sensible  at  the  close.    He  was  a  wise  and' 
experienced  minister  and  elder,  who  will  be  greatly 

•    -     ,.  ,  •  irr missed  in  the  church. 

silence;  in  which  time  our  hearts  were  eontrited,  "14;  A  messenger  arrived  from  Lancaster,  to 
and  John  expressed  that  he  was  broken  in  spirit,  inform  us  that  the  congress  had  ordered  the  boLrd 
ana  thaukful  in  being  renewedly  made  sensible  that  of  war  to  deliver  us  up  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  not  for.aken  him;  that  for  some 'two  men  were  on  their  way  hither,  to  conduct  i 
weeks  It  liad  been  a  iime  ot  great  inward  stripping  to  Lancaster.  And  on  the  18th,  our  escort  havia<- 
ana  baptism;  and  he  had  a  prospect  that  an  ex-  arrived,  we  engaged  in  preparing  for  our  iourney 
ceedingly  trying  time  would  attend  Friends  as  a 'homewards.  '■    r       a  J  j 

people,  more  deeply  exercising  thau  they  had  ever  I      "  On  the  19th,  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
experienced,  and  our  deepest  sufferings  would  be  solemn  retirement,  we  set  out;   and  on  fifth-day. 
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jsaed  the  Potomac  at  Nowland's  ferry.  The 
ind  being  very  high,  and  two  poles  breaking,  our 
issage  was  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous;  but 
{rough  the  Lord's  good  providence,  we  got  safely 
jer  and  reached  our  friend  Eichard  Richardson's, 
lar  Fredericktown,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The 
Jst  day  we  arrived  at  Yorktown  much  wearied, 
iit  were  cordially  received  and  entertained. 
! "  Seventh-day,  Henry  Drinker  and  myself  visited 
young  man  confined  in  jail  for  his  religious  testi- 
ony  against  war,  who  appeared  in  a  tender  dis- 
l.sition.  We  found  that  our  persecutors  had  not 
it  quite  relaxed  in  their  enmity.  James  Pember' 
in  and  Henry  Drinker  waited  on  the  president  of 
ie  council,  informed  him  of  our  being  here,  and 
iisired  that  we  might  be  restored  to  our  families 
i  replied  that  the  council  would  meet  and  con 
jier  our  case. 

i"  Second-day;  council  met,  and  after  spending 
Ime  hours,  came  to  the  following  result,  which  was 
■livered  to  us: 

I  '  In  Council,  Lancaster,  April  27th,  Ill3._ 

I  'The  case  of  the  prisoners  brought  from  Vir- 
'nia,  and  now  in  this  borough,  being  considered 
'-thereupon  ordered — that  they  be  immediately 
int  to  Pottsgrove,  in  the  couuty  of  Philadelphia, 
ad  there  discharged  from  confinement ;  and  that 
)ey  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  order,  which 
lall  be  deemed  a  discharge. 
'Extract  from  the  minutes, 

'Signed,     T.  Matlack,  Sec'y.' 

"  This  was  far  short  of  what  we  demanded  ; 
hich  was,  to  be  reinstated  in  our  families  in  the 
iianner  in  which  we  had  been  wrested  from  them ; 
lut  Timothy  Matlack  gave  us  to  understand  that 
je  council  would  not  do  more,  and  said  they  wore 
letermined  to  do  no  act  that  should  frustrate  the 
peration  of  a  law  the  assembly  had  made,  to  con- 
jscate  the  estates  of  those  who  went  into  the  city. 

"  30th  ;  We  reached  the  city  without  molestation, 
j)  the  joy  of  our  friends,  and  I  hope  with  thank 
illness  to  the  great  Preserver  of  men.  May  I  ever 
Jemember  the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
'le  during  my  exile.  He  was  indeed  my  preserver 
brough  various  conflicts  and  trials,  the  lifter  up  of 
lay  head,  and  my  merciful  sustainer,  in  affordin 
oe  peace  and  the  softening  virtue  of  his  Divine 
)reseuce,  which  settled  my  mind  in  resignation  to 
lis  holy  will.  I  found  my  dear  wife  as  well  as  I 
ould  expect;  blessed  be  the  great  Name,  saith  mj 
pirit. 

"  First-day,  fifth  month  24th ;  It  became  my  con 
iern  this  morning  at  our  meeting  in  High  street,  to 
idvise  Friends  to  give  attention  to  the  voice  of  Di- 
dne  Wisdom  communicated  to  the  mind,  as  a  more 
sure  intelligence  than  outward  counsel ;  that  our 
.-cliance  being  on  the  Lord  alone,  his  interposing 
mercy  might  yet  be  towards  us.  It  was  a  favoured 
meeting,  and  Samuel  Emlen  being  there,  corrobo- 
rated what  I  said. 

"  Sixth  month  17th  ;  The  British  army  remaining 
in  the  city,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  lay  along  the  redoubts,  &o.,  all 
night.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  they 
marched  to  (jloueester  point,  aud  went  over  to  New 
Jersey.  Some  of  the  American  light  horse  then 
entered  the  city,  and  large  numbers  of  soldiery,  and 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  came  iu  by  the  20th 
The  English  went  away  without  suffering  the  in- 
habitarits  to  be  pillaged,  or  any  further  destruction 
of  property  to  be  made,  and  the  Americans  came 
in  quietly. 

"28th;  Near  Monmouth  court-house  was  a  battle 
between  the  contending  armies,  and  it  being  very 
hot  weather,  many  fell  through  the  excessive  heat, 
as  well  as  by  sword  and  gun. 

"Seventh  month  18th;    I  visited  Christopher 


Sower,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, stripped  naked,  and  painted  in  different  co- 
lours; confined  at  the  camp  for  some  time,  and  at 
th  released  with  a  few  rags  given  him.  The 
man  that  painted  him  and  had  part  of  his  clothes, 


as  a  few  days  afterwards  seized  with  a  violent 
,  and  died  in  great  misery,  desiring  that  those 
clothes  which  he  had  taken  from  Christopher,  might 
be  taken  from  his  body ;  which  being  done,  he  ex- 
pired. 

"  Eleventh  month  2nd  ;  I  visited  two  persons  in 
prison,  and  found  them  in  a  thoughtful  disposition, 
and  tender. 

"  Fourth-day;  Friends  in  the  city  wore  sorrow 
fully  affected  with  the  melancholy  scone  enacted 
in  putting  to  death  the  two  persons  above  men 
tioned.  They  appeared  resigned,  and  died  without 
a  struggle.  Their  countenances  when  deceased, 
looked  like  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  sweet  sleep. 
The  burials  were  very  large,  and  their  execution 
alarmed  aud  aftected  the  inhabitants,  as  neither  of 
them  had  committed  anything  worthy  of  such  trea 
ment.  But  their  friends  were  comforted  with 
belief  that  they  were  gone  well,  and  they  were 
strengthened  to  forgive  their  persecutors. 

"  Third  mouth  22nd,  1779;  An  Euglish  trans- 
port vessel,  with  soldiers  from  Halifax  for  Now 
York,  ran  ashore  and  bilged,  off  Egg-harbour. 
The  people  on  shore  observed  their  distress,  and 
got  ready  with  boats,  to  go  off  to  their  assistance ; 
but  a  privateer,  lying  near  the  vessel  in  distress, 
would  not  suffer  it.  At  length,  however,  one  man, 
captain  Job  Carr,  whose  heart  yearned  with  com- 
passion for  them,  said  that  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might,  he  would  go  to  their  relief. 
Accordingly,  with  a  son  of  Joseph  Maps',  he  went 
1  his  boat,  and  saved  about  forty-two ;  but  about 
ne  hundred  and  forty  perished,  who  might  goner- 
lly,  if  not  all,  have  been  saved.  The  people  on 
shore  saw  the  poor  creatures  falling  from  th' 
shrouds,  as  death,  through  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
seized  them.  A  woman  was  afterwards  found  witli 
a  child  tied  to  her,  both  drowned.  Oh  !  cruel  and 
sad  effects  of  the  spirit  of  enmity,  hard  hcartedness 
and  war!  May  the  Lord,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
soften  and  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  promote 
a  more  christian  spirit  than  is  now  generally  preva- 
lent." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  You  may  as  well  put  down  your  weapon,  for  I 
shall  make  no  resistance,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
take  all  the  valuables  I  possess." 

The  burglar  withdrew  his  menacing  pistol,  and 
Mr.  Lee  said  : 

I  will  conduct  you  to  the  place  where  my  most 
precious  treasures  are  placed."  He  opened  a  door, 
and  pointed  to  a  cot  where  his  two  children  lay 
slumbering  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence  and 
peace.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  my  choicest  jewels. 
Will  you  take  them  V  He  proceeded  to  say  that, 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  had  few  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  that  all  his  means  were  devoted  to 
one  object — the  education  of  the  two  children  that 
were  reposing  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  burglar 
was  deeply  and  visibly  affected  by  these  remarks. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  expressed  the  utmost 
sorrow  at  the  act  which  he  had  been  about  to  com- 
mit. After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Lee,  the  would- 
be  criminal  consented  to  kneel  and  join  with  him 
in  prayer;  and  there,  in  that  lonely  house,  amid 
the  silence  of  midnight,  the  offender  poured  forth 
his  penitence  and  remorse,  while  tho  representative 
of  a  religion  of  peace  and  good-will  told  hira  to 
"  go  and  sin  no  more.''  Such  a  scene  has  few  par- 
allels. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  burglar 
attempted  to  take  his  departure  by  the  broken 
window  through  which  he  had  entered. 

"  Why  not  go  by  the  front  door?"  said  Mr.  Lee. 
The  man  replied  : 

"  There  are  confederates  there  who  would  shoot 
either  you  or  me." 

He  desired  Mr.  Loe  to  take  an  oath  on  tho  Holy 
Scriptures  never  to  reveal  the  particulars  of  this 
single  interview.  Mr.  Lee  said  it  was  unnecessary, 
as  he  had  the  kindest  feelings  towards  him,  and 
should  never  divulge  aught  he  had  seen  or  heard. 
The  next  day,  Mr.  Lee,  while  walking  with  hia 
wife,  met  tho  man  in  the  street  of  Waterford,  and 
on  subsequent  occasions  saw  him  from  time  to  time. 
*  One  of  the  actors  in  this  singular  episode  fills  an 
early  grave;  but  by  means  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose,  the  event  did  not  die  with  him.  What 
must  be  the  feeling  of  the  other  party  to  this  mys- 
terious meeting,  whenever  he  reflects  upon  the 
lonely  parsonage,  and  the  memorable  scene  that 
it  witnessed  on  the  night  before  Thanksgiving, 
1862? 


The  Clergyman  and  the  Burglar. 
The  world  of  fiction  hardly  contains  a  more  thrill 
ing  chapter  than  an  incident  which  marked  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  recently  cut  down  in   his 
prime  while  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ii 
the  village  of  Waterford,  New  York.     The  adven 
ture,  says  TJw  Troy  Times,  occurred  on  the  night 
before  Thanksgiving,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
commencementof  the  sudden  illness  which  resulted 
sadly  and  fatally.   Mr.  Lee  was  sitting  in  his  study 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  preparing  a  d 
course  to  be  delivered  to  his  congregation  when 
assembled  for  Thanksgiving  worship,  when  he  heard 
a  noise  behind  him,  and  became  conscious  that  some 
body  was  in  the  room.     Supposing  that  a  neigh 
hour  had  dropped  in  upon  some  unforeseen  errand 
Mr.  Lee  said  :  "  What  is  the  matter?"  and  turned 
around  in  his  chair.     He  beheld  the  grim  face  of 
a  burii-lar,  who  was  pointing  a  pistol  at  his  breast. 
The  ruffian  had  entered  the  house  by  a  side  win- 
dow, supposing  that  all  the  occupants  were  wrapped 
in  slumber,  and  burst  upon  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lee 
before  he  was  aware  that  the  study  contained  an 
occupant. 

"Give  me   your  watch    and  money,"  said  he, 
and  make  no  noise,  or  I  will  fire." 

Mr.  Lee  said : 


Grass  Eueryivliere. — In  herbage  and  grain  the 
crasses  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  sustenance  to 
animal  life  than  all  other  tribes  of  plants  put 
together;  and  so  profusely  have  they  been  shed 
abroad  iu  every  conceivable  variety,  as  climate,  soil, 
aud  situation  may  influence  their  growth,  that  the 
earth  has  taken  their  coloring  for  a  garment,  and 
presents  a  firmament  of  green  almost  as  unbroken  as 
the  upper  firmament  of  blue,  which  is  the  only  other 
prevaihug  tint  in  nature.  No  matter  how  elevated 
or  barren  the  spot,  grasses  of  some  kind  will  make 
themselves  at  home  in  it;  and  when  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate  has  been  furnished  with  its  ap- 
propriate kinds,  others  find  for  themselves  sites  in 
the  water,  carpeting  the  bed  of  the  brook,  or  bind- 
ing the  shingle  together  on  the  shore  of  the  sea; 
others  on  ruins,  house-tops,  and  subterranean  re- 
treats, if  but  a  glimpse  of  daylight  reach  them.  In 
that  remarkable  work,  "  The  Flora  of  the  Colos- 
seum," in  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  described  four 
hundred  and  twenty  plants  found  growing  spontane- 
ously on  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  grasses  entered  as  fiour- 
ishinf  in  various  parts  of  that  venerable  ruin. 
This  universality  of  grass  is  one  of  the  most  poetical 
of  facts  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
place  which  it  will  not  beautify.     It  climbs  up  the 
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Bleep  mountain  passes  which  are  inaccessible  to 
man,  and  forms  ledges  of  green  amid  the  rivings 
of  the  crags;  it  leaps  down  between  steep  shelviug 
precipices  and  there  fastens  its  slender  roots  in  the 
dry  crevices  which  the  earthquakes  had  rent  Ion, 
ago,  and  into  which  the  water  trickles  when  the 
sunbeams  strike  the  hoary  snows  above.  There  it 
leaps  and  twines  in  the  morning  light,  and  flin, 
its  sweet  laughing  greenness  to  the  sun;  there  it 
creeps  and  climbs  about  the  mazes  of  solitude,  and 
weaves  its  fairy  tassels  with  the  wind.  It  beaut 
fies  even  that  spot,  and  spreads  over  the  sightless 
visage  of  death  and  darkness  the  serene  beauty  of 
a  summer  smile,  flinging  its  green  lustre  on  the  bold 
granite,  and  perfuming  the  lips  of  Morning  as  sh 
stoops  from  heaven  to  kiss  the  green  things  of  th 
earth.  It  makes  a  moist  and  yielding  carpet  over 
the  whole  earth,  on  which  the  impetuous  may  pass 
with  hurried  tread,  or  the  feet  of  beauty  linge; 
And  from  this  universality  of  growth  grass  derives 
its  specific  name. — Ilibberd's  "  Bnanbks  and  Bay 
Leaves." 
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Eiedelberg  Castle,  &c 

(Contiuued  from  page  327.) 

augsbi-kg,  — 

My  Dear and : 

*  *  *  We  went  to  the  city  of  Hiedelberg, 
chiefly  to  see  the  famous  ruins  of  Hiedelberg  castle; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  had  mounted 
the  massive  stone  stair-case  to  our  chamber,  on 
looking  out  at  the  windows  "to  see  whatever  could 
be  seen,"  there — diagonally  accross  the  wide  street 
or  open  square  space  in  front  of  the  hotel,  oa  the 
steep  side  of  a  mountain,  not  far  from  tlie  top,  im- 
mediately behind  the  houses  at  right  angles  with 
the  one  we  were  in,  so  that  its  base  was  far  above 
their  roofs, — stood  the  quaint,  but  most  iuterestiu" 
looking  old  castle,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  its 
river  front,  rearing  its  eccentric,  richly  ornamented 
high  peaked  gables,  and  the  loftiest  of  its  large 
towers  against  the  sky.  I  felt  in  almost  too  eager 
haste,  perhaps,  for  the  anticipated  gratificatiou^of 
a  visit  to  it,  and  nearer  inspection,  and  we  were 
Boon  in  readiness  to  proceed  on  our  walk  to  it ;  not 
a  long  walk,  but  part  of  the  way  a  pretty  steep 
climb,  though  by  a  wide,  good  path;  most  of  the 
way  shaded  by  trees  and  bordered  by  rocks,  in 
many  places  adorned  by  the  elegant,  dainty  little 
"  Kenilworth  ivy"  in  abundance;  the  first  I  have 
Been  growing  wild. 

And  now  these  ruins  are  of  such  vast  extent,  thi 
castle  has  been  so  formidable,  its  character  alto 
gether,  including  its  situation,  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  to  attempt  to  describe  it,  will,  I  believe, 
quite  in  vain ;  as  no  language  of  mine  can  give  you 
any  adequate  idea  of  it.  It  was  originally  founded 
and  occupied,  I  suppose,  by  the  Electors  P.ilatine. 
the  oldest  part  being  built  probably  some  time  in 
the  15th  century,  and  additions  were  made  to  it 
by  various  princes  at  dilferent  periods,  availing 
themselves  of  the  magnificent  position  it  occupies, 
high  up  on  the  precipitous  side  of  a  bold,  though 
not  lofty  mountain,  to  render  it  the  most  extensi've 
and  apparently  most  secure  palace  and  citadel  they 
could  command.  If  has  passed  through  numerous 
vicissitudes  of  destruction  and  rebuilding,  havim' 
been  besieged  and  bombarded  several  times;  once 
if  not  twice,  large  portions  of  it  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt;  and  the  last  time  by  light- 
ning ;  since  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
excepting  part  of  that  portiou  of  it  which  we  first  saw 
from  the  chamber  window  of  our  lodgings,  which 
has  been  fitted  up  tor  a  hotel.  This  i°on°o'ne  side 
of  a  quadrangle,  in  the  form  of  which  this  part  of 
the  castle  is  built ;  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
this,  as  well  as  that  of  a  wall  four  stories  high 


which  is  standing  at  right  angles  with  it, — which 
portion  of  the  castle  is  in  ruins — is  loaded  with 


.-sculptured  ornament   of   different   kinds 


among 


and   ha 
court. 


taken  firm  possession  of  the  solits! 
jrt.  j 

From  the  terraced  court-yard  in  front  of  t 
main  building,  there  is  an  extensive  and  magn! 
cent  view  of  the  river  Neckar,  winding  its  way -i  - 
miles,  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  north  and  ea! 
the  fertile  country  extending  far  and  wide  to  |> 
south  and  west,  and  of  the  city  and  suburbs  '• 
Hiedelberg,  almost  immediately  below.  Indeed  li 
whole  of  this  combined  exhibition  of  ever  youth  1 
nature,  with  these  extraordinarily  imposing  ra  i 
of  ancient  art,  these  crumbling  evidences  of  mat 
power  and  weakness — the  height  and  unusual  ■ 
ameter  of  the  towers,  with  their  immense  thickne , 
the  deep  enclosed  areas,  the  underground  exca's 
tions,  the  frequent  deep  descents  leading  into  da  i 
dungeon-looking  vaults,  and  unexpected  windi;i 
passages;  the  height  at  which  you  find  yourselv- 
perched  above  the  river  and  city,  when  standiDir  ' 
the  balustrade  of  the  terraced  court  thatoverhan' 
the  mountain  side, — surely  must  make  it  the  mc' 
wonderful  and  unique  specimens  of  this  kind 
works  that  can  be  found.  Yes,  an  object  of  wo 
der  and  beauty,  is  grand  old  Heidelberg  castl 
among  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  mountain !  * 
On  rising  the  next  morning,  after  a  sound  slet 
by  which  we  were  renovated  from  the  fatigue 
yesterday's  exertions,  we  found  the  square  in  froi' 
of  our  hotel  crowded  with  country  people  and  the' 


which  are  numerous  antiquated  looking  statues, 
some  of  them  colossal,  which  were  probably  intend- 
ed to  represent  particular  or  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, from  the  marked  diiference  in  the  faces 
and  dress,  some  being  clad  in  armour.  What  I 
supposed  to  be  high  peaked  gables,  when  seen  from 
our  hotel  chamber  windows,  .were  huge  highly  orna- 
mented dormer  windows.  The  ramble  about  its 
extensive  and  romantic  surroundings,  is  one  of  sin- 
gular,— of  unusually  exciting  interest.  The  situation 
is  wildly  beautiful  in  some  parts,  and  so  bold,  deep 
and  dark  in  others,  as  to  seem  almost  awful 
pecially  when  taken  in  connection  with  certain  mys- 
terious dismal  looking  water-tanks,  deep  black, 
bottomless  looking  pits,  and  subterranean  dark  en- 
trances into  dungeon  looking  places  under  the  rocks ; 
into  which  we  peeped  but  could  see  nothing — no, 
nothing!  but  darkness  that  could  be  felt.  One 
wonders  fearfully  what  all  these  strange  places 
could  have  been  for.  It  is  said  these  pits  were  de- 
signed lor  dropping  living  human  victims  into.['Q 
Indeed  as  we  strolled  about  in  the  deep  shades, 
among  dark  crags,  ever  and  anon  coming  upon  some 
new  mystery,  and  around  the  gigantic  solemn  old 
towers,  or  within  their  hollow  solitary  walls,  and 
peered  through  their  vacant  windows,  I  could  not 

but  be  reminded  of  my  youthful  impressions  of  produce,  it  being  the  market  pface,  and  this  tl' 
"Doubting  castle  and  Giant  Despair"  of  "Pilgrims  j  day  for  their  coming  into  the  city.  This  afi'ordei 
Progress."^  I  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  the  peasantry  in  thei 

Descending  by  a  rugged  path,  after  passing  round  |  holiday  garb,  and  the  kind  of  provision  which  the' 
two  of  the  principal  towers,  we  came  upon  the  "  rent  bring  in  for  sale.  At  this  time  the  latter  consiste; 
tower;"  so  called  from  a  large  portion  of  it— about 'principally  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  quantityd 
one-fourth  perhaps — having  been  burst  out,  or  rent  i  meat  and  poultry  being  very  small,  and  generall' 
from  it,  by  the  explo.^ion  of  a  mine  which  was  dug  ^  poor  looking.  Plums,  nectarines  and  apricots  wei 
and  fired  by  the  French  in  an  attempt  to  blow  it! on  almost  every  stall  or  table,  the  first  in  abunc| 
up  when  they  took  possession  of  the  castle  some  jance  and  very  fine,  being  what  we  call  prune  plun;! 
ime  in  the  18th  century.  The  walls  are  about  and  magnum  bonum,  the  nectarines  were  purpl. 
fourteen  feet  thick,  and  so  strong  has  been  the  ce-  jand  yellow  or  golden  coloured.  Potatoes,  striui;' 
meut  or  plaster  with  which  they  were  built,  so  com- 1  beans,  lettuce  and  cabbage,  were  the  only  vegeta: 
pact  the  whole,  that  the  huge  mass  just  split  offibles.  Beside  the  produce  of  the  soil,  there  wer' 
entire  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  slid  down  into  [various  kinds  of  handicraft  work,  such  as  shoe: 
the  deep  fosse  below,  there,  remaining  to  this  day,  [stockings,  harhess,  and  different  articles  of  femal 
unshattered  as  the  everlasting  rock.  So  clean  was 'attire,  &c.,  &e.,  exposed  for  sale.  Having  brough 
the  fracture,  that  you  can  yet  see  by  its  form,  and  jfrom  London  a  pretty  large  supply  of  small  hook 
that  of  the  break  in  the  rent  tower,  just  where  it 'on  religious  subjects,  printed  in  French  and  Ger 

fitted  in.  The  world-renowned  "  tun  of  Heidelburg" !  mao,  some  of  which  were  yet  on  hand, too. 

is  still  standing  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  ruin;  the  opportunity  of  distributing  a  number  of  thei;! 
we  looked  into  the  cellar  so  as  to  see  its  groined  j  among  the  country  people.  As  his  appearance  wa' 
arches,  kc,  but  we  did  not  care  to  spare  the  time  [  as  singular  to  them,  as  that  of  many  of  them  was  ti; 
to  see  the  tun,  which,  though  noted  once  for  being  us,  he  of  course  attracted  their  attention  as  b' 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  exceeded  in  size  by  many  passed  along,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  th.' 
vats  now  used  in  our  breweries.  The  chapel  is  in  eagerness  with  whicli  they  applied  for  and  the  pleai 
a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  stone-  'sure  manifested  on  receiving  books,  especially  wher 
work  of  the  pillars  and  arches  is  very  fine.  We  they  found  they  were  printed  in  their  own  languag.' 
wandered  from  one  suit  of  chambers  to  another,  and  on  religious  subjects.  In  many  places  thosi 
and  from  one  terrace  to  another,  until  we  were  i  who  obtained  none,  crowded  around  those  who  hat 
quite  bewildered,  and   almost  in  danger  of  being  [a  book,  to  hear  the  title,  &c.  read  aloud.     If  the] 

lost.     Emerging  again  from  the  interior,  we  came, mistook  for  a  priest,  as  we  suppose  they  did' 

unexpectedly  upon  a  terrace,  from  which  you  look;they  would  soon  find  by  the  doctrine  he  dissem- 

down  into  an  enclosed   area,  at  least  eighty  feetiinated,  that  he  was  no  papist.  ' 

deep,  which  was  formerly  a  garden  within  the  castle  j      We  took  tickets  for  this  place — Augsburg — where' i 

walls;  having  trees  now  growing  in  it  about  a  hun- [we  arrived    that  evening.     The   country  througlJ' 

dred  feet  high;   and  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  I  which  we  travelled,  soon  after  leaving  Hiedelberg! 

it,  the  effect  was  almost  startling,  though  it  is  an-  [was  of  much  the  same  character  as  most  we  havf' 

other  unique  feature  of  beauty,  in  this  singularly  [seen  in  Germany,  until  after  we  passed  Stutgard  — 

interesting  spot;  closed  in  as  it  is  at  such  a  depth,  'generally  flat,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated — the' 

00  two  sides  by  the  high  walls  of  the  quaint  old  productions  much  the  same  as  seen  heretofore,  anc 

castle,  from   the  many  windows  of  which,  eyes  of  ^  there  was  the  same  exhibition  of  women  working  it 

princes  and  ladies  fair  of  olden  time,  have  oft-times  j  the  fields.     As  we  advanced    between  the  abovt- 

looked  below  at  what  might  be  enacting  there;  and  'named  town  and  Ulm,  hills  gradually  arose  which 

1  the  other  two^  by  masonry — up  to  the  terrace  soon  assumed  the  character  of  mountains,  from  eight 

here   we   were  walking — over  which  lovely  wild   hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height;    and  the 

iture  now  has  come  to  look  at  those,  her  kindred  scenery  became  indescribably  beautiful.   Mountains 

ees,  who  long  since  usurped  the  place  of  princes,  of  almost  every  graceful  form  regally  robed,  some  i 
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I,  armour  helraetted,  breastplated  with  eternal' lishment  is  very  antique  and  odd  looking,  but  I 
)cks  kingly  but  not  savage,  and  with  such  ex- j  cannot  undertake  to  describe  it.  It  was  here  wo 
uisite  bills  at  their  feet!  lovely  and  loving  subjects ; first  witnessed  the  vile  habit  of  the  Germans  smok- 
'ley  seemed,  reposing  there  confidingly,  swelling  jing  at  the  dinner  table.  The  men  as  they  finished 
jnd  curving  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  direction;  their  meals  had  scgars  lighted,  and  pufl'ed  their 
pme  of  them,  with  the  narrow  valleys  between,  (abominable  smoke  over  the  victuals,  and  into  the 
jlothed  with  soft  grass  of  such  living  brilliant  green,  1  faces  of  those  who  were  still  eating;  which  disgust- 
nd  dotted  all  about  with  the  picturesque  German  jing  nuisance  you  cannot  escape,  unless  you  forego 
ottages,  with  high  peaked  roofs,  nestling  among  your  refreshing  dessert  of  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  one 

the  Germans  dividing 


'othera  with  the  richest  cultivation,  fine  ore h-  or  two  viands  towards  the  last,  most  acceptable 


rds,  the  golden  grain,  the  bright  green  vine,  &c.,  American  or  English  taste 

llter'nating  with  woodland.  The  mountains  seemed  !  their  dinners  into  so  many  courses,  without  having 
lo  lay  in  all  directions  and  separate  from  each  other,  j  any  greater  variety  than  is  furnished  at  an  Ameri- 
.0  tbat  these  hills  and  valleys  were  constantly  pre-  can  hotel.  The  business  of  dining  generally  occu- 
pies an  hour  and  a  half,  your  plates  being  changed 
as  often  as  twelve  or  thirteen  times.  The  first 
course  is  soup,  and  the  nest  fish,  as  with  us ;  but 
while  with  us,  fish  is  perhaps  the  only  dish  of  meat 
that  is  served  without  vegetables,  here  it  is  the  only 
This  is  fol- 
lowed by  beef,  veal,  mutton,  poultry,  &c.,  all  cut 
up,  and  generally  almost  floating  in  rich  gravy, 
which  are  carried  around  the  table  by  the  waiters, 
alternately  with  different  vegetables;  for  each  of 
which  your  plate  is  changed.  So  that  your  rich 
meat  must  be  eaten  with    bread   alone,  and  also 


Renting  themselves  in  varying  positions;  and  as  our 
fourse  lay  along  the  higher  slopes,  and  the  grade 
liften  being  very  heavy,  the  engineer  ran  the  train 
(lowly  along  the  narrow  embankments,  which 
jiometimes  presented  on  one  side 


_  precipitous  des- 

;ent  of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet,  we  had  one  accompanied  even  by  potatoes 
pple  time  and  opportunity  for  enjoying  these  de- 
iifhtful  and  ever  shifting  pictures.  This  railroad 
lias  been  called  the  American  railroad,  on  account 
jif  it  having  been  built  by  an  American  engineer, 
;,fter  othera  had  refused  to  undertake  it,  and  the 
iiara  on  it  being  made  and  fitted  up  in  American 
'style.  The  wheels  upon  an  axle  that  rotated  under 
:,he  cars,  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  short 
curves  made  in  passing  through  a  mountainous  dis- 
;rict.  Near  Ulm  we  crossed  the  Danube  on  a  fine 
oridge,  but  the  country  had  again  become  flat  and 
|ame. 

I  Surely  Augsburg  is  one  of  the  queerest  and 
ijuaintest'  old  towns  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  fine 
i  ooking  and  imposing  too,  in  some  of  its  wide  streets : 
out  most  of  the  streets  are  so  winding  and  marvel- 
llously  narrow;  and  in  some  of  them,  where  the 
pouses  are  five  or  sis  stories  high,  each  upper  story 
Iprojects  50  far  over  that  below,  that  I  believe  it 
(would  be  easy  for  a  man  to  jump  from  the  roof  of 
one  of  these  to  that  of  a  lower  one  on  the  opposite 
bide  of  the  street.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
jhigh  peaked  gables  fronting  the  street,  which  are 
finished  in  all  manner  of  fancies — you  seldom  see 
{two  alike.  The  fronts  of  many  are  painted  all  over 
p  fresco  in  various  ornamental  designs  ;  some  with 
groups  of  figures  as  large  as,  and  larger  than  life; 
[Often  representing  some  popish  legend,  &c.,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  well  the  colours  have  stood  on 
isome  of  them,  which  probably  have  been  done  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  moie  than  a  century. 
;At  the  diiferent  corners  are  grotesque  figures,  and 
iVarious  designs  for  fountains,  and  in  almost  all  parts 


your  vegetables  ;  bread  being  the  only  thing  placed 
the  table  besides  the  fruit  and  wines.  There  is 
of  course  the  same  changing  for  pudding,  pastry 
jellies,  &c.  By  resorting  to  a  little  management 
you  may  secure  some  potatoes,  deemed  by  most  so 
needful  an  accompanyment  to  almost  any  kind  of 
meat; — if  we  do  not  care  to  dine  on  fish,  we  help 
ourselves  to  the  potatoes  accompanying  it — the  only 
time  they  are  carried  round — and  reserve  them  to 
oat  with  our  meat  by  holding  on  to  our  plate  wh 
the  waiter  attempts  to  change  it.  *  *  *  We 
went  to  Munich  this  morning,  merely  to  see  the  city 
and  its  celebrated  museums,  returning  to  Augsburg 
in  the  evening;  we  shall  leave  here  to-morrow 
Munich  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  city  we  have 
yet  seen  on  the  continent  :  more  of  which  when 
next  I  write,  as  it  is  time  this  letter  was  closed. 


The  Two  Pillows. — Mention  having  been  made 
of  some  one  who  had  received  a  considerabl 
heritance,  one  of  the  company  reiuarked  that  it 
would  be  a  comfortable  piilow  for  him  ;  meanin^ 
that,  with  such  aifluent  means,  he  would  now  have 
no  occasion  to  vex  bis  mind,  or  disturb  his  rest  with 
cares.  Said  Gotthold  :  And  so  you  fancy  that  the 
softest  kind  of  pillow  on  which  to  recline  the  head 


late  images  "of  our  Saviour,  painted  to  the  life,  the  lis  a  bag  of  money.  What  if  I  could  prove  that 
ivirgin  and  infant  Jesus,  and  paintings  of  these  are  I  they  who  have  most  money  have  least  sleep,  and 
Inumerous  everywhere,  even  in  the  old  town  among  that,  with  great  riches,  there  is  often  little  rest? 
jthe  most  mi.-erable  houses ;  so  that  Komanism seems]  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 

to  reign  supremo.     One  forlorn  looking  old  image  I  who,  having  on  one  occasion  received  forty  thou- 

of  tho°vLi-"-in  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  infant  in  sand  ducats,  and  lain  awake  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
iher  arms;°both  draped  and  decked  out  in  the  most 'lowing  night,  thinking  how  to  spend  them,  made  it 
ifantastical  manner,  and  fixed   high  up  on  a  house  ibis  first  business  in  the  morning  to  distribute  them 

at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  seemed  to  be  taken  full  |  among  the  most  deserving  of  his  courtiers.  Experi- 
■possession  of  by  a  large  company  of  pigeons,  who'ence  shows  us  that  wealth  is  often  accompanied  by 

found  very  easy  nooks' lor  their  young  among  the 'avarice,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  foe  to  sleep. 

drapery  and  fancy  fixings  of  the  bedizened  but  dirty  j  Granting,  however,  that  a  large  fortune  is  a  com- 

dame.  One  of  the  most  singular  places  in  the  city  j  fortable  pillow  to  a  man  while  he  lives,  what  will 
lis  the  hotel  where  we  are  staying.  Part  of  it  had  jit  do  for  him  when  he  comes  to  die  ? 
I  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  accord-  Let  me  also  remind  you  that  there  is  another 
jing  to  the  town  records,  since  the  early  part  of  the, kind  of  pillow — I  mean  a  false  trust  in  the  divine 
1 14th  century,  and  it  was  in  this  building  that  the! grace  and  mercy,  or  in  the  sincerity  of  our  faith,  or 
I  rich  banker  Fugger  entertained  Charles  V.,  and  !  in  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  or  in  a  death-bed  repent 
I  during  the  entertliinment  threw  into  a  fire  of  red  ^  anoe,  or  in  our  right  to  eternal  life— of  which  many 

cedar'wood,  which  he  had  had  kindled  for  the  pur- 1  a  wicked  man,  though,  continuing  in  presumptuous 
I  pose,  a  bond,  for  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  sins,  ventures  to  boast.  This  pillow  is  prepared  by 
i  had  been  oiveu  him  by  the  emperor  when  obtaining  Satan,  who  can  transform  bimself  not  only  into  an 
i  money  from  him.    This  dining-room  is  kept  locked  j  angel   of   light,   but   also   into   a   comforter.     He 

and  only  exhibited  occasionally.    The  whole  estab-  [suckles  his  children  with  false  hope,  sings  to  them 


a  sweet  song,  and  rocks  them  into  the  sleep  of  secu- 
rity. May  God,  in  his  mercy,  preserve  us  from 
uch  a  pillow  as  this ! 

Gotthold  proceeded  :  Believers  and  good  men 
have  the  best  pillows ;  and  that  is,  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  in  which  they  find  the  grace  of  God,  rest  for 
their  souls,  and^  peace  to  their  consciences.  They 
are  like  children  who,  after  having  walked  all  day 
in  filial  obedience,  when  evening  comes,  kiss  their 
parents'  hand,  receive  their  blessing,  go  to  bed  with 
them  in  the  same  chamber,  and  calmly  and  securely 
fall  asleep  under  their  eye.  He  who,  in  faith,  has 
reclined  his  head  upon  the  breast  and  heart  of 
Jesus,  resigned  himself  wholly  to  God,  and  learned 
to  trust  in  his  fatherly  goodness  .and  care,  and  to 
keep  a  conscience  pure  and  void  of  offense,  cannot 
but  sleep  in  peace  ;  for  though  his  body  wake,  his 
soul  reposes  upon  this  pillow  and  is  undisturbed. 

Selected. 
LOVE  NOT  THE  WORLD  TOO  WELL. 

BY  SAMUEL  BARBER. 

Love  not  the  world  too  well :  why  thus  pursue 
Its  giddy  pleasures,  which  so  soon  depart? 

Why  leave  tile  richer  treasures  out  of  view. 
Trusting  the  world  to  satisfy  thine  heart. 

Love  not  the  world  too  well ;  it  never  will 
Afford  that  peace  to  which  thy  heart  aspires  ; 

Its  wealth  may  lure,  its  flatteries  please,  but  still. 
Each  new  success  awakes  some  new  desires. 

Ask  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  pride, 

If  those  bewildered  by  their  magic  spell 

Have  ever  been,  or  can  be  satisfied? 

They  will  reply — Love  not  the  world  too  well. 

Love  not  the  world  too  well :  its  morning  smile. 
Like  early  spring-time  flowers  when  budding  new, 

May  leud  its  sweet  enchantment  for  awhile; 
But  soon  you'll  find  it  does  not  smile  for  you. 

Love  not  the  world  too  well :  its  paths  may  lead 
Where  hope  has  decked  the  way  in  summer  bloom ; 

But  when  life's  plain,  unerring  map  we  read. 
We  find  they  all  are  tending  to  the  tomb. 

Selected. 
CREATION'S  HARMONY. 
The  stars  that  deck  the  spacious  vaulted  sky. 
Shine  not  with  equal  splendour  from  on  high; 
The  liowers  of  earth,  that  gladly  drink  the  dew. 
Are  not  alike  in  fragrance  or  in  hue  ; 
And  sweet  musicians  of  the  feathered  throng 
Arc  varied  in  their  plumage  and  their  song. 

Yet  all  the  chords  of  Nature's  harp  agree. 
To  form  a  grand,  unbroken  harmony, 
Each  creature  has  an  office  to  fulfil, 
While  all  is  moulded  to  a  higher  will ; 
Not  one  is  known  with  aught  to  interfere. 
Nor  seeks  to  leave  its  own  allotted  sphere. 
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Redemption. — Many  and  inestimable  are  the 
privileges  which  the  gospel  confers.  We  are  made 
by  it  new  creatures,  children  of  God,  friends  and 
brethren  of  Christ,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fel- 
low citizens  with  the  saints,  heirs  of  salvation  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ;  a  chosen  generation,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  a  royal  priesthood,  and  more  than  con- 
querors over  sin  and  Satan,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh  !  What  shall  we  more  say  '!  for  the  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  blessings  which  are  contained 
in  the  cup  of  salvation.  One  word  unfolds  them 
all,  redemption  I  Oh,  who  shall  declare  the  fulness, 
the  richness,  the  sweetness  of  the  redemption  cupl 
Emancipation  from  all  curse!  Introduction  to  all 
blessing  !  Perfection  of  our  whole  nature  !  Con- 
tinual supplies  of  ^ace  !  Everlasting  possession  of 
glory!    Resurrection  from  the  dead  !    A  spiritual 
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and  immortal  body  ?  Life  imperishable  !  Happi- 
ness inexhaustible  !  And  honours  unparalleled  ! 
A  kingdom  in  heaven  !  Palms  of  triumph  !  Harps 
of  gold  I  Crowns  of  glory  !  Enjoyment  of  the 
blissful  presence  of  the  triune  Jehovah,  for  ever  and 
forever  more ! — Joh)i  Stevoison. 

From  London  to  Calcutta. — One  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  from  London  to 
Calcutta  by  rail,  and  without  change  of  cars,  ex- 
cept at  the  crossings  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  Bosphorus.  The  distance  is  about  6,100  miles, 
and  as  3,000  miles  of  track  is  already  liiid,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  proposition  has  been  made  to 
complete  the  route. 
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LONDOX  YEARLY  MEETLNG. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  last 
number  of  "  The  British  Friend." 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  20th  ult.,the  meet- 
ing commenced  its  sittings  at  ten  o'clock.  In  re- 
gard to  numbers,  the  appearance  at  first  was  cer- 
tainly smaller  than  on  some  previous  occasions; 
though  afterwards,  on  the  commencement  of  tht 
business,  a  considerable  accession  took  place,  owing 
to  many  having  arrived  somewhat  past  the  hour 
appointed. 

The  representatives  were  as  usual  directed  to 
come  together  at  the>rising  of  the  meeting,  to  con 
eider  of  a  Friend  suitable  for  clerk,  and  of  two  for 


The  reading  of  the  epistles  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  was  then  proceeded  with,  commencing 
with  the  one  from  Ireland.  There  was  no  epistle 
this  year  again  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  have  already  been  given  ;  nor  any  from 
North  Carolina,  arising  from  the  obstructed  inter- 
course which  the  war  has  occasioned.  In  most,  if 
not  in  all  the  foreign  epistles,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  suffering  and  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
through  the  continuance  of  that  scourge.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that,  considering  the 
large  number' of  members  of  which  our  Society  in 
America  consists,  comparatively  few  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  war  spirit,  and  taken  up  arms. 
The  principal  defalcation  in  this  respect  has  been  in 
Indiana,  as  appears  in  the  epistle  from  that  State. 

After  discussing  what  might  be  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  to  give  expression  to  the  exercise 
into  which  the  meeting  had  been  brought  by  the 
perusal  of  the  epistles  from  America — whether  by 
a  committee  being  appointed  to  prepare  a  para- 
graph suitable  for  insertion  in  the  different  An- 
swers, or  by  a  minute  or  epistle  expressly  on  the 
subject — the  latter  course  was  concluded  on,  be- 
cause of  its  immediately  meeting  the  exigency  of 
the  case ;  whereas  a  mere  reference  to  it  in  the 
Answers  would  keep  our  American  Friends,  it 
might  be  for  a  number  of  months,  in  ignorance  of 
the  interest  and  sympathy  which  had  been  mani- 
fested for  them  by  this  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Friends  appointed  to  this  service 
should  meet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon 
sitting. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — The  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  pro- 
pose Edward  Backhouse  for  clerk,  and  Joseph 
Crosfield  and  William  Thistlethwaite  for  assist- 
ants ;  and  the  meeting  approving,  they  were  ap- 
pointed accordingly.  » 

It  was  here   remarked   by  Thomas   Drewry,  in 


reference  to  what  had  for  some  time  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  clerk,  that  he  considered  there  had  been 
a  departure  from  our  sound  ancient  principle,  in 
pronouncing  that  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  meeting 
when  there  was  merely  a  majority  in  favour  of  it ; 
any  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevail- 
ing seemed  to  him  to  dictate  the  propriety  of  wait- 
ing till  greater  unanimity  was  apparent.  Little 
sympathy  however  was  felt  with  this  view,  several 
Friends  rather  hastily  replying  in  justification  of 
the  course  which  had  of  late  years  been  pursued, 
and  wishing  the  clerk  to  proceed  with  the  business. 
The  reading  of  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  fol- 
lowed, as  far  as  those  from  Durham  ;  when  there 
were  read  two  testimonies  respecting  ministers  de- 
ceased— viz.,  John  Chipohase,  of  Cotherstone,  and 
George  Richardson,  of  Newcastle. 


A  communication  from  John  Pease  went  moi' 
minutely  into  the  whole  question.  He  impre; 
sively  gave  it  as  his  unchanged  and  unchangeabi 
conviction,  that  the  original  gathering  of  the  S(' 
ciety  was  in  the  Divine  counsel,  and  not  the  wor 
of  man.  lleferring  to  what  may  be  considere 
the  fundamental  distinguishing  principle  of  th' 
Society,  and  reviewing  the  yet  very  imperfect  re- 
cognition of  that  principle  by  the  Christian  work, 
there  seemed  to  him  no  ground  for  considering  tha' 
Friends  had  fulfilled  their  mission. 

Joseph  Armfield  at  some  length  entered  upon  ; 
review  of  the  Society's  present  condition,  in  whici 
he  seemed  to  see  no  ground  for  congratulation,  a 
he  considered  there  had  been  a  wide  departun, 
from  our  high  profession,  in  suffering  the  wisdon" 
of  man  to  rule  in  our  meetings,  instead  of  subi 
mitting  to  the  will  and  guidance  of  the  great  Heai 
of  the  Church,  by  his  Spirit. 

A  number  of  other  Friends  having  spoken,  thi 
regular  business  of  the  meeting  was  proceeded  will 
by  the  clerk  reading  the  report  of  the  committei 
The  summary  of  Answers  from  the  Meeting  ofjon  accounts,  preceded  by  a  minute  respecting  then 
M.-r,!.....  ..,^  v.i.i„..-,  „„.,  „i„ A  .   t.u ,   u_.  from  t(jg  Meeting  for  Sufferings.    It  appeared  tha 


On  the  meeting  adjourning,  the  committee  of 
representatives  came  together  and  nominated  sub- 
committees to  prepare  replies  to  the  various  foreign 
epistles. 

Fifth-day  morning. — Met  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
resumed  reading  the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  com- 
mencing with  Essex. 

After  the  Answers  from  London  and  Middle- 
sex, there  was  a  testimony  read  from  Southwark 
Monthly  Meeting  on  behalf  of  Ellen  Masters  j  and 
after  those  from  Yorkshire  there  were  testimonies 
from  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Robert 
Jowitt  and  Thomas  Pumphrey. 


To  have  replied  to  all  their  objections  would, 
one  Friend  remarked,  be  to  turn  the  meeting  in 
a  debating  club. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Sixth-day  afternoon. — Though  it  had  seemt 
desirable  at  last  sitting,  that  the  consideration  . 
the  state  of  Society  should  then  be  held  as  coi 
eluded,  unless  individuals  felt  their  minds  nnri 
lieved,  the  greater  part  of  this  afternoon  was  aga 
devoted  to  further  comment  on  that  subject. 


the  trustees  for  the  national  stock  had  been  unde: 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  their  bankers  tin 
sum  of  £1000,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  thi 
expenses  of  Friends  travelling  in  India,  &c.,  in  thi' 
ministry.  The  object  of  the  minute  was  to  recom 
mend  a  special  subscription  to  replace  that  su 


Ministers  and  Elders  was  also  read;  followed  by 
tlie  Report  of  Distraints,  the  extent  of  which,  both 
in  number  and  amount,  was  less  than  for  many 
years.  A  digest  of  the  Tabular  Statements  fol- 
lowed, and  elicited  considerable  remark,  though  it 
did  not  appear  materially  to  differ  from  the  kin- 
dred document  of  last  year.     The  aggregate  num-[ 

ber  of  members  in  Great  Britain  is  stated  at  j  and  the  examining  committee  cordially  concurring, 
13,809,  consisting  of  6463  males  and  7346  fe- la  minute  was  made  in  accordance  therewith,  "a 
males.  The  habitual  attenders  not  in  membership  i  contribution  in  aid  of  the  national  stock,  not  les: 
are  set  down  at  3330.  In  a  small  number  of  [in  amount  than  last  year,  was  also  ordered, 
meetings  there  are  none  of  this  class.  The  num-  j  In  the  expenditure  there  was  the  sum  of  Le- 
ber of  marriages  in  the  year  had  been  59,  thejtween  £300  and  £400  for  ministers'  travelliuj; 
ths  267,  and  the  births  240.  Those  united  to  [charges  in  Norway,  and  £1300  on  account  of  those 
the  Society  amounted  to  130,  viz.  :  by  convince- 1  in  India  ;  which  latter  sum  included  assistance  tc 
uient,  72  ;  by  reinstatement,  20  ;  and  minors,  38.  j  Friends  in  Australia,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  two 
A  variety  of  other  details  are  given  in  the  digest,  iof  their  number  on  religious  service  also  in  India, 
but  of  minor  importance.*  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  in 

Fifth-day  ajternoon. — The  Answers  to  the  |  regard  to  the  i^ecia/ subscription.  Some  Friends 
Queries  having  been  read  at  previous  sittings,  the  thought  that  the  necessary  extra  amount  might  bo 
summary  of  them  which  had  been  prepared  was  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  contribution  to  the  national 
now  read  ;  and  in  connection,  the  four  unanswered  ! stock  in  the  usual  way;  others  approved  of  the 
Queries.  The  clerk  then  intimated  that  all  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  but  instead  of 
documents  indicating  the  state  of  our  religious  the  money  going  to  the  credit  of  that  account,  they 
Society  having  been  submitted  to  the  meeting,  the  suggested  its  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  separate 
way  was  now  open  for  seriously  considering  thcfuud  for  special  missionary  purposes.  This  sug- 
same.  Igestion  was  not  altogether  approved,  it  being  re- 

marked that  it  was  time  enough  to  apply  for  money 


The  greater  part  of  the  sitting,  however,  was 
occupied  in  listening  to  objections  against  the  man- 
ner of  holding  our  meetings  lor  worship,  and  in 
justification  of  members  absenting  themselves  from 
those  meetings,  and  attending  those  of  other  de- 
nominations; which  course  was  said  to  he  the  re- 
sult of  finding  that  instruction  in  them  which  was 


not  to  be  had  in  our  own. 

The  subject  of  birthright  membership 
found  fault  with. 


also 


Tbe  Londoa  Friend  states  tlie  decrense  durinp  the 
to   have   been   23.     There  were   80   resigualions ; 
nine  cases  of  marriages  in  Friends'  Jleelings  where  one 
of  the  p.irties  was  not  a  member. 


hen  it  was  wanted  for  such  services;  and  it  wa 
ultimately  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  special 
collection  in  terms  of  the  minute  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  leaving  the  subject  of  providing  such  | 
a  fund  as  that  above  referred  to  for  future  consid- 
eratioa.  .  I 

The  large  committee  came  together  on  the  ad-  i 
journment,  and  nominated  a  sub-committee  to  pre-  ! 
pare  the  general  epistle. 

Seventh-day   viornitig. — Considerable    part   of 
this  sitting  was  occupied  in  listening  to  certain  se- 
lected minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
***** 

The  committee  charged  with  replying  to   the 
j  epistle  to  New  York,  finding  that  if  posted  this 
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I'eninc  the  reply  might  reach  in  time  for  that 
■  early  Meeting,  presented  their  draft  of  the  same  ; 
hich,  having  been  read,  and  a  little  amended, 
ias  adopted  and  signed  by  the  clerk. 
I  After  this  Joseph  Thorp  solicited  the  attention 
I'  the  meeting  to  a  bill  now  before  Parliament 
iroviding  for  the  closing  of  all  public  drinking- 
[ouses  in  England  on  the  whole  of  the  First-day 
f  the  week,  or  from  eleven  o'clock  on  Seventh-day 
ight  till  six  on  Second-day  morning.  In  sup- 
jrt  of  this  bill  it  was  Joseph  Thorp's  desire  that 
iie  Yearly  Meeting  should  present  a  petition  to 
pe  legislature,  its  object  being  such  as  could  not 
iit  commend  itself  to  Friends  generally. 

*  *  *  * 

As  some  individuals  seemed  to  have  less  objec- 
o'n  to  signing  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  than 
i  members  of  this  religious  Society,  the  terms  in 
hioh  petitions  are  commonly  expressed  were  ad- 
3rted  to  as  not  consistent  for  Friends  to  endorse, 
3d  hence  the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
lopting  such  a  form  as  would  be  in  keeping  with 
leir  views  as  to  the  First-day  of  the  week;  so 
lat  while  admitting  nosacredness  in  any  one  day 
DOve  another,  it  might  yetb?  made  apparent  tliat, 
i  a  Society,  no  other  denomination  was  more  de- 
rous  than  Friends  to  see  the  First-day  devoted, 
J  they  always  had  devoted  it,  to  rest  and  religi- 
13  duty. 

Seventh-day  afternoon. — The  London  committee 
a  Ackworth  School  met  in  the  old  meeting-house 
S  half-past  two,  and  the  adjourned  General  Meet- 
ig  for  that  institution  at  three  o'clock.  The 
jading  of  the  annual  report  was,  as  usual,  the 
lief  business.  From  that  document  it  appeared 
lat  the  winter  had  been  a  time  of  great  anxiety 
1  account  of  the  interruption  in  the  health  of  the 
.mily,  there  having  been  four  deaths  from  dip- 
leria,  with  numerous  cases  of  measles  ;  but  the 
iport  records  with  thankfulness  that  the  children 
re  all  again  in  usual  health. 

The  finances  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  satisfac- 
ry  position  than  for  some  years,  the  income  ex- 
:eding  the  expenditure  by  upwards  of  X500. ; 
irtly  from  the  average  rate  of  payment  having 
;en  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  and  a  larger 
nount  of  donations  having  been  received.  The 
anual  subscriptions  also  showed  an  increase,  while 
le  average  co^t  was  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

*  *  *  * 

Second-day  morning. — *  *  *  The  committee 
^pointed  last  year  to  visit  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
id  other  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  pre- 
:nted  a  report,  which  stated,  that  having  only 
irlially  performed  the  service,  there  being  yet  four 
luarterly  Meetings  to  visit  for  which  no  appoint- 
ent  had  been  made,  they  requested  the  contiuu- 
ice  of  the  committee.  The  report  also  mentioned 
lat  the  extension  of  a  visit  to  Ireland  had  en- 
iged  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  they 
lought  it  would  be  right  to  undertake  tbe  duty, 
ibject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
he  consideration  of  the  proposal  occupied  some 
me,  and  was  ultimately  acquiesced  in  with  all  but 
itire  unanimity,  there  being  only  three  dissenting 
lices. 

The  Ackworth  School  report  was  then  read,  and 
!  its  contents  have  already  been  adverted  to,  we 
lay  here  only  repeat  these  three  prominent  fea- 
ires — the  income  being  in  excess  of  tlie  expendi- 
ire,  arising  chiefly  from  the  amount  of  legacies — 
le  average  cost  being  less,  and  the  average  amount 
lid  by  parents  more  than  the  preceding  year. 

*  *  *  * 

A  further  selection  from  the  minutes  of  the 
leeting  for  Sufferings  followed,  embracing  a  va- 
ety  of  subjects,  among   others  a  congratulatory 


address  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
bis  recent  marriage.  The  draft  of  this  document 
was  read,  and  with  some  verbal  alteration  ap- 
proved of.  It  was  signed  by  the  clerk  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  and  its  presentation  confided  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufierings. 

Another  minute  related  to  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  Friends  on  behalf  of  fugitives 
from  slavery  in  America,  which  Appeal  had  been 
liberally  responded  to,  and  a  sum  of  £2200  re- 
ceived. Some  part  of  this  sum  had  been  appro- 
priated, and  the  balance  placed  in  the  bank,  to  be 
drawn  upon  by  Friends  in  America. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  correspondence  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings with  Friends  in  foreign  parts  was  also  read, 
giving  account  of  those  professing  with  our  Society 
in  the  south  of  France,  Norway,  Tasmania,  &o. 
In  connection  with  the  information  from  the  last 
mentioned,  there  was  a  deeply  interesting  account 
of  the  trial  to  which  a  member  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting  had  been  subjected,  in  New  Zealand, 
arising  from  a  native  chief  claiming  a  title  to  his 
land,  after  it  had  been  paid  for  to  the  government. 
Shortly  after  obtaining  payment,  this  chief  died, 
on  which  another  chief,  who  had  been  at  war  with 
the  first,  and  had  lost  the  disputed  land  in  the 
struggle,  came  forward  and  demanded  payment. 
The  Friend  of  course  could  not  comply  ;  yet  he 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  taking  away  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  the  amount  of  3000  sheep,  &c.  After  a 
while  the-cbief  relented,  and  told  the  Friend  he 
might  have  them  on  sending  for  them,  which  he 
did,  and  obtained  nearly  the  whole — the  remain- 
der not  being  willingly  kept,  but  they  could  not  be 
easily  found.  The  conduct  of  the  Friend  in  the 
case  was  a  cheering  illustration  of  the  complete 
practicability  and  safety  of  carrying  out  the  pacific 
non-resistant  principle,  and  confirming  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  relied  on  under  all  circumstances  ; 
while  in  the  above  instance  its  success  was  likely  to 
be  more  permanently  secure  than  it  would  have 
been  if  obtained  by  armed  violence  and  bloodshed. 
A  number  of  other  documents  were  submitted  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  but  they  were  of  too 
great  length  to  be  read  ;  they  are  however  to  be 
printed  and  circulated. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Second-day  afternoon. — The  committee  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  petition  to  Parliament 
in  support  of  the  bill  for  closing  public-houses  in 
England  on  the  First-day  of  the  week,  brought  in 
a  draft  of  that  document.  It  is  brief,  comprehen- 
sive and  cogent.  With  a  slight  alteration,  it  was 
adopted  ;  and  it  was  considered  preferable  for  the 
clerk  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  rather 
than  by  Friends  now  in  attendance.  Its  presenta- 
tion, as  also  tbe  deputing  of  a  few  Friends  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  home  secretary,  were  confided 
to  the  large  committee. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  present  position  of  the  anti-slavery  ques- 
tion, as  suggested  by  a  message  from  Josiah  For- 
ster  and  Samuel  Fox,  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  Friends  interested  in  tbe  cause  were 
invited  to  confer  witb  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society  as  to  its  future 
prospects ;  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  six 
o'clock,  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  other  Meet- 
ings to  have  a  conference  ;  as  also  for  the  com- 
mittee of  representatives  to  forward  their  business. 

The  committee  of  representatives  met  accord- 
ingly, and  passed  the  epistles  to  Ireland,  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Third-day  7>i.orning,5tk31o)Uh,2Qt\i. — *    *    * 


The  Yearly  Meeting  sat  down  at  eleven.  [Various 
minutes  respecting  those  engaged  as  ministers  in 
different  places,  and  narratives  of  their  proceed- 
ings were  read.1 

Third-day  afternoon. — *  *  *  The  memorial 
alluded  to  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  in 
regard  to  the  persecution  of  those  professing  the 
Protestant  faith  in  Spain,  was  brought  in,  and  read. 
It  is  addressed  to  Maria  Isabella,  queen  of  that 
country  ;  and  intercedes  for  the  liberation  of  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  or  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences. The  document  forcibly  pleads  the  sacred 
cause  of  religious  freedom  ;  and  while  worded  with 
becoming  courtesy,  is  earnest,  bold,  and  straight- 
forward ;  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  speaking 
to  royalty,  and  not,  as  in  some  other  cases,  in  the 
third  person. 

The  committee  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  a  general  epistle  to  Friends  in  America,  in  con- 
nection with  the  war,  presented  a  draft  of  the 
same;  which  having  been  read,  approved,  and 
signed,  was  confided  to  the  committee  to  forward. 

The  epistles  to  Friends  in  Ireland  and  Indiana 
were  also  read  and  signed. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — *  *  *  The  remaining 
answers  to  the  foreign  epistles  were  then  read,  inclu- 
ding one  to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  opened  in 
Iowa.  With  one  exception,  these  answers  elicited 
little  criticism.  There  was,  however,  an  expres- 
sion in  the  one  to  New  England  which  gave  rise 
to  a  somewhat  animated  discussion.  The  passage 
objected  to  was  part  of  a  Scripture  quotation — 
"  When  the  Lord's  judgments  are  in  tbe  earth,  the 
inhabitants  will  learn  righteousness."  As  this 
seemed  to  identify  the  war  in  America  witb  the 
Lord's  judgments,  many  Friends  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  applicability  of  tbe  passage.  The  meet- 
ing therefore  agreed  to  omit  it,  though  an  almost 
equal  number  would  have  retained  it.  One  Friend 
observed  that  much  might  be  said  for  and  against 
the  preponderating  sentiment;  but  as  the  re-inser- 
tion seemed  no  way  necessary,  the  couclusion  ar- 
rived at  was  not  disturbed. 

As  a  whole,  the  answers  appeared  to  give  great 
satisfaction,  and  their  disposal  was,  as  usual,  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  correspondents  iu  the  respec- 
tive meetings  to  which  they  were  addressed. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment,  and  iu  terms  of  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  there  was  a  couference  of 
men  and  women  Friends,  in  the  large  meeting- 
house, with  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Anti-slavery  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause. 

Fifth-day  morning. — The  large  committee  met 
at  nine  to  discuss  the  general  epistle,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  sat  down  at  eleven.  During  the 
preceding  sittings  there  had  been  much  less  of 
ministerial  communication  than  has  frequently 
been  witnessed,  and  this  was  probably  iu  part  the 
cause  of  this  concluding  opportunity  beiug  taken 
by  many  Friends  to  disclose  their  different  im- 
pressions. AfttiT  a  very  considurable  time  thus 
occupied,  the  regular  business  began  by  Rickman 
Godlee  stating,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  other  meetings, 
that  they  had  met  twice  since  their  report  was 
presented  to  the  meeting.  The  sub-committees, 
except  those  on  Yorkshire,  and  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, had  all  reported  having  atteuded  to  their 
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appointments.  The  four  counties  on  whose  ac- 
count no  arrangement  had  previously  been  made 
for  their  being  visited,  had  now  each  had  a  sub- 
committee appointed  for  that  purpose.  With  regard 
to  Ireland,  the  committee  had  concluded  not  to  pro- 
ceed until  1st  month  next.  The  General  Epistle 
was  then  read  by  Joseph  Thorp  ;  some  ,«light  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  a  text  because  of  its  appa- 
rently countenancing  unsound  doctrine ;  but  as 
this  construction  was  not  admitted,  the  epistle  was 
approved,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  by 
the  clerk,  who  drew  up  the  concluding  minute,  ex- 
pressing thankfulness  for  the  sense  which  had  at- 
tended of  our  heavenly  Father's  love,  and  that  the 
meeting  had  been  enabled  under  its  influence  to 
transact  the  business  which  had  come  before  it  in 
brotherly  harmony.  Having  met  in  love  we  de- 
sired to  part  in  love,  with  the  intention  of  reassem- 
bling at  the  same  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
permit. 

After  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  supplication 
was  several  times  /  offered ;  a  short  but  deeply 
solemn  pause  ensued,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  our  friend  John  L. 
Eddy  at  this  sitting,  took  an  affecting  and  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  Friends  in  this  country. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— News  from  England  to  the  11th  inst.  The 
suspected  Confederate  steamer  Lord  Clyde  was  searched, 
by  order  of  the  British  Government,  before  she  left  Car- 
diff. Nothing  contraband  was  found,  and  a  protest  was 
entered  against  the  search,  and  a  claim  made  for  dama- 
ges. The  steamer  sailed  the  instant  the  search  was  over. 
The  protocol  settling  the  succession  of  the  Greek  throne 
on  Prince  William  of  Denmark,  has  been  signed  by  the 
three  protecting  powers.  There  have  been  heavy  arrivals 
of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  including  nearly  800  bales  from 
Nassau  by  the  steamer  Miriam,  which  was  chased  and 
boarded  by  the  gun-boat  Tioga,  but  allowed  to  ppoceed 


after  an  examination. 


that  the  Miriam  had 


on  board  a  bearer  of  despatches  from  Richmond  to  the 
Confederate    agents    in   Europe.     The   question  of  f" 
legality  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  without  infringi 
ne'itral  rights,  was  expected  to  be  debated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  25th  ultimo,  upon  a  motion  for  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  that  have  been  given  to  the  British 
ships  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  subject.     Earl  Russell 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  explained  the  latest  diplomatic 
action  regarding  Poland.     Russia  having   pointed  ou 
that  the  three  Powers  had  no  suggestion  to  make,  Eng 
land  and  France   had   decided  upon   making  a  suitabli 
suggestion,  and  were  only  awaitiag  Austria's  acquies 
cence  thereto.     He  believed  that  an  armistice  must  be 
the  first  step  to  negotiations.     England  being  a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  must  propose  terms  in  accordance 
with  that  treaty.    Cotton  was  slightly  lower  in  the  Liver 
pool  market.     Breadstuffs  have  also  declined.     Consols 
92  a  92J.     There  is  but  little  new  to  report  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  Polish  insurrection ;  one  or  two  i 
important  engagements  had.occurred  between  the  insi 
gents  and  the  Russians.    The  three  Powers  have  sent  an 
urgent  note  to  Russia,  asking  for  a  representative  govern- 
ment, a  general  amnesty,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Poland.     It  is  supposed  that  the  Opposi- 
tion  in   the  French  Legislature  will  have  twenty-five 
members.     The  voting  in  Paris  shows  a  great  gain  for 
the  Opposition. 

United  States. — New  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
300,  a  decrease  of  16  from  the  mortality  of  the  week  pre- 
vicius,  and  an  increase  of  49  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding time  in  1862.  232  were  cliildrcn  under  live 
years  of  age.  Of  the  three  thousand  workmen  on  the 
wharves  at  New  Yorlc  'who  joined  in  the  strikes  lately, 
abonl  one-third  have  resumed  work  on  the  wharves,  at 
the  old  wages.  The  rest  say  they  would  return  to  work 
if  the  merchants  would  concede  the  50  cents  per  hour 
over  and  above  the  regular  day's  work,  but  this  the 
merchants  will  not  agree  to. 

Philadelphia.— }ioxU\\ily  last  week,  ^44,  including  101 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  Five  twenty  Government  loan,  the  agency  for  which 
is  in  this  city,  amounted  to  $.3,200,000  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sixth  mo.  20th.  There  is  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
subscriptions  as  compared  with  previous  weeks. 

The  Markets,  ^c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  easy 
at  61  a  7  percent.    American  gold,  M3J  a  144.    United 


States  six  per  cents,  1881,  109J  a  110.    Middling  uplands 

cotton,  58J  a  59  cts.    Superfine  State  and  Western  flour, 

§4.50  a  $4.90 ;  §5.60  a  $5.65  for  extra  State ;  $6.80  a 

S9.00,   for  better  kinds   of  Baltimore   flour.     Chicago 

spring  wheat,  $1.17  a  $1.33.     Milwaukie  club,  $1.27  a 

-^1.31.    Sed  winter  Western,  $1.46  a  $1.48.    Rye,  $1.00 

$1.02.     Oats,  78  a  80  els.  for  Western  and  State.    In- 

an  Corn,  74  a  76  cts.  for  mixed  Western.  Philadelphia. 

-Fair  and  prime  Red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.52.     White, 

$1.60  a  $1.62.    Penna.  Rye,  $1.05.    Yellow  corn,  87  cts. 

Oats,  76  a  78  cts.    Cloverseed,  $5.25  a  $5.50.    Timothy, 

$1.75  a  $3.00,  according  to  quality. 

The  Vicksburg  Siege. — The  news  from  Vicksburg  still 
proclaims  progress  in  the  work  of  reducing  the  city  by 
siege.  The  approaches  of  Sherman,  a  week  ago,  had 
reached  the  rebel  rifle-pits.  A  new  battery  was  opened 
by  the  rebels,  but  it  was  silenced  by  superior  artillery. 
Correspondents  in  Grant's  army  represent  that  it  runs  no 
risk  from  an  attack  by  Johnston,  it  being  sufiBciently 
large  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  statement  seems  pro- 
bable, for  Grant  has  spared  Banks  three  thousand  troops. 
Johnston  seems  to  be  in  no  condition  to  attack  Grant; 
e  is  reported  as  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Y'azoo,  in 
be  vicinity  of  Satartia,"watching,  possibly,  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  beleagued 
city,  of  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  likelihood 
unless  he  is  very  largely  reinforced.  Recent  statements 
in  the  Southern  papers,  represent  the  entire  loss  since 
the  commencement  of  the  battles  before  Vicksburg,  at 
6000  men.  The  Union  loss  has  been  much  larger.  The 
water  in  the  Mississippi  has  fallen  several  feet,  and  if 
the  fall  continues,  the  Union  gun-boats  of  heavy  draught 
will  be  obliged  to  retreat  down  the  river.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  to  report  in  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  vicinity 
ot  Port  Hudson. 

The  Rebel  Invasion.— The  best  intelligence  from  the 
border  shows  that  the  rebels  are  gathering  along  the  line 
of  Pennsylvania  and  xMaryland,  and  the  belief  seems  to 
be  that  they  mean  an  advance  into  Maryland,  and  pro- 
bably a  demonstration  upon  Baltimore.  The  Balti- 
moreans  are  so  satisfied  that  this  is  meant  by  the  recent 
movements,  that  they  are  barricading  all  the  railroad 
approaches,  and  five  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion there  is  as  active  as  at  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg. 
Others  think  that  all  these  manifestations  on  the  border 
are  only  feints  to  scatter  the  Union  forces,  while  a  grand 
attempt  will  be  made  on  Washington.  A  considerable 
force  of  rebels,  believed  to  be  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Ewell,  hold  possession  of  Greencastle,  M'Connels- 
burg,  and  some  other  places  in  Pennsylvania;  but  they 
have  retired  voluntarily  from  Chambersburg,  without 
doing  much  damage  to  the  property  of  the  citizens.  The 
work  of  preparation  to  repei  the  invasion  is  being  prose- 
cuted with  great  vigor.  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  are 
beiqg  carefully  fortified,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  former  place,  not  only  from 
own  State  but  from  New  Y'ork  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — The  main  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  has  retired  from  the  line  of  th 
Rappahannock — a  movement  rendered  necessary  by  that 
of  Ibe  enemy.  The  gunboats  of  the  Potomac  flotilla 
guarding  the  stores  at  Acquia.  All  of  the  wounded  and 
sick,  a  large  number,  have  been  brought  away,  and 
many  of  them  transferred  to  the  hospitals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.  The  Rebel  Army  has  been  largely 
forced,  and  is  now  stated  to  be  fully  100,000  strong,  and 
a  general  engagement  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  Gen.  Hooker,  is  thought  to  be  probable 
very  short  time.  There  has  been  no  attack  as  yet  upon 
Harper's  Ferry  by  the  rebels ;  they  are,  however,  ' 
session  of  Winchester,  Frederick  and  Charlestown.  The 
late  battle  at  AVinchesler,  in  which  Gen.  Milroy  and  his 
force  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  proves  to  have  been  more  disastrous  than  was  at 
first"reported.  There  were  about  7000  troops  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Milroy,  and  it  appears  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  were  either  killed,  wound- 
ed or  taken  prisoners.  The  general  is  severely  blamed 
by  his  officers  and  men ;  they  charge  that  the  disaster 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  bad  management  and  incompe- 
tency. 

Depredations  of  the  Rebel  Privateers. — A  large  number 
of  vessels,  some  of  them  with  very  valuable  cargoes,  have 
lately  been  destroyed  or  bonded  by  the  rebel  privateers. 
The  privateer  Coquette  lately  captured  the  bark  Tacony, 
and  the  captain  finding  her  a  fleet  vessel,  and  well 
ad;ipted  to  answer  as  a  privateer,  transported  his  crew, 
naval  stores^  arms,  &c.,  aboard  of  her,  .and  burned  the 
Coquette.  Tlie  new  pirate  has  captured  several  vessels 
In  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Delaware  Bay  and  along  the 
shore  of  New  Jersey,  she  appears  to 'have  directed  her 
course  straight  up  the  coast,  and  is  now  on  the  track  of 
Uie   Liverpool    vessels,   comiuilling   her    depredations. 


The  last  heard  from  her  was  on  the  20th  inst.  Her  pri  , 
sent  position  must  be  a  very  perilous  one,  and  it  is  ! 
little  singular  that,  with  twenty-seven  vessels  sent  o  ; 
in  pursuit  she  has  not  yet  been  overhauled,  though  near  | 
every  vessel  which  arrives  reports  speaking  a  Unitii 
States  cruiser.  1 

North  Carolina. — It  is  reported  that  the  Unionists  , 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina,  ha\i 
organized  powerful  forces,  joined  by  thousands  of  desel 
ters  and  conscripts  from  the  rebel  army,  to  whom  pn' 
tection  is  guaranteed,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tl; 
mountain  region  against  the  rebel  Government.  Til 
citizens  have  petitioned  Governor  Vance  for  pri; 
tection  against  this  organization.  The  latter  replies  th  { 
no  troops  to  send,  and  they  must  protect  them 
selves.  20,000  of  the  insurgents  had  openly  offered  I 
join  the  Union  troops  as  soon  as  a  military  post  ♦;'' 
established  at  Raleigh.  An  extra  session  of  the  Nor!|! 
Carolina  Legislature  has  been  called,  to  assemble  ontl, 
30th  inst.  '. 

Reports  from  Southern  Papers. — Late  Richmond  pape] 

Ue  that  the  city  of  Darien,  Georgia,  was  burned  bytM 
Federals  on  the  1  Uh  inst.,  and  is  now  one  plain  of  ash'! 

d  blackened  chimneys.  The  Federals  also  capture 
the  schooner  Pet,  ready  to  sail  for  Nassau  with  a  carg, 
of  cotton.  They  also  announce  the  capture  of  the  Coi; 
federate  iron-clad  steamer  Atlantic.  She  was  former! 
the  English  steamer  Fingal,  and  was  commanded  W 
Captain  AVebb.  She  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sij 
annah,  and  was  captured,  after  an  action  of  thirlj 
linutes,  by  two  Federal  iron-clads.  Clement  L.  Vallatj 
igham  has  run  the  blockade  from  Wilmington,  N.  (j 
le  is  going  to  Nassau,  and  from  thence  to  Canada.       i 

Resistance  to  the  Draft. — The  officers  engaged  in  enrol 
ling  persons  for  the  coming  draft,  have  in  m.any  cast 
th  considerable  resistance  from  parties  who  ei, 
deavored  to  prevent  them  from  the  exercise  of  thej 
duties.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  the  enroj 
ment  ofBcers  have  been  attacked  and  maltreated,  and  ij 
several  instances  shot.  In  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  ttj 
resistance  was  so  great  that  a  force  of  troops  was  dsi 
spatched  to  protect  the  officers.  The  enrolment  at' 
makes  any  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  duty  by  tl! 
enrolling  officers  a  penal  offence,  subjecting  the  persoj 
convicted  to  a  fine  of  §500  and  an  imprisonment  for  twi 
years.  Counselling  any  person  to  resist  the  draft,  or  aDi 
drafted  person  not  to  appear,  or  any  violence  to  the  ei 
rolling  officer,  subjects  those  guilty  of  it  to  the  saa 
punishment. 

Pennsylvania  State  Democratic  Convention. — At  the  rt' 
cent  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  this  State,  Jud|| 


Woodward  was   nominated  for   Governor,  on  the  9t, 
ballot.  ■ 

•Miscellaneous. —  Wreck  of  the  Steamer  Norwegian.— T\\ 
steamship  Norwegian,  of  the  Canadian  steamship  lini 
which  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th,  and  Londonderry  on  th| 
5th  inst.,  for  Quebec,  was  wrecked  on  St.  Paul's  Islam] 
near  Newfoundland,  on  the  14th  inst.,  during  a  thick  foj 
All  her  passengers  and  crew,  together  with  her  mai 
and  baggage  were  saved.  The  Coolie  Trade. — Since  184 
156,764lmmigrants  and  liberated  Africans  have  been  h^ 
troduced  to  the  West  India  colonies,  and  300,709  inV 
Mauritius.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  number,  at): 
81,841  of  the  former  were  from  India.  Some  82,180  . 
the  total  number  have  now  returned  to  their  own  cout^ 
tries.  The  amount  of  the  earnings  which  they  carrie^ 
back  with  them  is  not  known,  and  a  return  stating  whii 
they  remitted  through  Government  agency  has  only  bee 
made  in  relation  to  7336  of  them  ;  these  remitted  in  thi. 


way  £104,005, 


mg 


ack  monev  also  in   their  ow 


Of  a  party  of  407,  who  deposited  £8,9e 
with  the  Government  emigration  agent  for  remittanc 
that  officer  estimated  that  in  addition  to  this  amoui 
their  savings  could  not  be  less  than  about  £15,000. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Wm.  Hancock,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  36  ;  froi 
Wm.  B.  Oliver,  Agt.;  Mass.,  for  Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vo 
35,  and  for  Valentine  Meader,  $2,  vol.  36. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthini 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Olet 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Pliili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.    H.    PILE,  PRINTER, 
reel,  opposite  the  Peunsylvan 
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i'or  "  Tho  Friend." 

IDiar;  Baring  Fart  of  the  Revolatioaary  War. 

(Concluded  from  page  339.) 

"Fourth  moDth  11th;  At  our  meeting  in  High 
reet,  were  divers  libertines,  and  such  as  had  been 
liowned  by  Friends,  and  some  not  professing  with 
i|.  Our  beloved  friend  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  was 
^ilously  concerned  in  public  testimony,  beginning 
*th  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  '  Mine  eye  aifecteth 
jne  heart,  because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my  city;' 
ijd  after  some  expressions  to  the  dissipated  daugh- 
(■s,  he  called  upon  the  women,  iu  the  words  of 
l|3  same  prophet :  '  Yet  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
•  1  ye  women,  and  let  your  ear  receive  the  word 
i;  his  mouth;  and  teach  your  daughters  wailing, 
id  every  one  her  neighbour  lamentation ;'  repeat- 
h  these  words  several  times,  and  proclaiming  a 
iiy  of  wailing  and  bitter  lamentation,  that  he  that 
lleth  on  the  pale  horse,  whose  name  is  death, 
<|)uld  invade  the  habitations  of  some,  and  that 
(lamity  and  distress  would  attend  many  parts  of 

Ils  once  peaceful  land  ;  even  this  once  peaceful 
d  joyous  city,  the  place  of  his  birth,  if  humilia- 
(n  and  turning  to  tho  Lord  did  not  take  place. 
'.i  was  favoured  with  energy  and  power,  and  was 
'ry  close  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  but  com- 
(•table  to  the  true  seekers  after  God. 
;"  On  the  22nd  of  this  month,  my  dearly  beloved 
pother,  Israel  Pemberton,  departed  this  life,  aged 
!arly  sixty-four  years.  He  had  been  much  broken 
!  his  constitution,  for  about  three  years.  In  his 
],nishraent  to  Virginia,  with  others  of  us,  in  1777, 
j  which  he  remained  a  prisoner  nearly  eight 
jODths,  separated  from  an  aged  and  endeared  wife, 
loved  children  and  grandchildren,  and  hurried 
a  violent  manner  from  home,  among  spirits  ex- 
iperated  by  misrepresentatio'ns,  he  was  endued 
i  th  constancy,  and  a  good  share  of  fortitude  and 
[.tience.  The  separation,  however,  nearly  affected 
m,  being  a  man  of  tender  feeling  and  sympathy. 
ID  his  return  he  found  his  wife  in  a  poor  state  of 
talth,  and  from  the  time  of  her  departure  he  visi- 
y  declined  ;  and  spent  his  time  among  his  friends, 
j  one  sensible  that  his  own  departure  drew  near. 
le  appeared  in  a  very  tender  frame  of  mind,  and 
I  the  fore  pawt  of  his  illness,  expressed  that  he  was 
luch  favoured  in  spirit.  For  some  hours  before 
js  departure  he  seemed  to  be  free  from  pain,  and 
jiietly  departed  without  sigh  or  struggle.  At  this 
Ivful  season,  a  great  solemnity  and  sweet  calm  at- 
jnded;  and  I  doubt  not  he  is  gone  to  join  the 
I'irits  of  the  just  m»de  perfect,  where  the  wicked 


cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  endowments,  of  a 
large  understanding,  which  was  sanctified  and  ren- 
dered useful,  both  with  respect  to  temporal  matters 
and  those  of  greater  moment.  He  was  very 
weighty  on  all  occasions  that  afieoted  tho  reputa- 
tion and  testimony  of  truth  ;  a  true  friend  to  tho 
poor  and  needy  in  their  distress,  a  great  advocate 
of  the  negroes,  and  a  promoter  of  various  public 
institutions,  particularly  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  a  manager  from  the  begin- 
ning. All  ranks  of  people  appeared  affected  with 
his  death,  and  a  very  great  concourse  attended  the 
funeral. 

"  On  the  8th  of  fifth  month,  I  left  home  with  the 
unity  of  my  friends,  weak  in  body,  yet  under  a  solid 
covering  of  truth,  accompanied  by  my  father-in- 
law,  Isaac  Zane,  and  taking  meetings  in  the  way, 
reached  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem,  which  was 
very  large,  and  attended  by  some  well  concerned 
Friends  ;  though  a  more  general  godly  zeal  and 
true  religious  concern  are  much  wanting.  Notwith- 
standing we  have  experienced  the  rod,  and  much 
affliction  has  attended  our  land,  yet  greater  purity 
and  refinement,  and  more  redemption  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  are  still  needed.  We  went  from 
thenee  to  Greenwich,  Cape  May  and  Egg-harbour, 
and  reached  home  on  the  -Slst.  In  this  journey  I 
was  sustained  through  abundant  mercy,  and  favour- 
ed with  a  steady  mind.  We  had  to  observe  the 
pernicious  effects  of  war  and  strife,  by  which  many 
are  involved  in  great  calamity.  On  the  coast  of 
Cape  May  and  Egg- harbour,  several  vessels  have 
lately  been  cast  ashore,  and  become  a  prey  to  the 
people,  many  of  whom,  by  the  booty  of  spirituous 
liquors,  corrupt  themselves,  and  are  led  further 
distant  from  God  and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit 
which,  if  regarded,  would  lead  to  compassion 
meekness  and  purity,  and  would  destroy  tho  spirit 
in  man  which  delights  in  another's  overthrow 
Friends  appeared  to  keep  clear  of  being  defilec 
with  the  spoils  of  war,  either  by  purchasing  the 
goods  or  otherwise. 

"  Eleventh  month  4th;  At  our  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, after  weighty  consideration,  a  memorial 
was  agreed  upon  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  grievous  laws  thej  have 
passed,  oppressive  to  tender  consciences;  particu 
larly  respecting  our  schoolmasters  in  this  city  beinr 
discouraged  from  continuing  their  schools,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  further  supplement  to  tho  test  law 
Friends  were  received  favourably,  and  such  a  weight 
and  solemnity  attended,  that  an  awe  prevailed  over 
the  members  during  the  reading  of  the  memorial 
and  on  the  observations  made  by  some  of  th( 
Friends. 

"  Twelfth  month  7th ;  At  Wilmington  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  colonel  in  the  American  army, 
who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  that  town,  and 
very  active  in  distressing 'Friends.  On  the  27  th 
ultimo,  being  at  the  house  of  a  Friend,  he  used, 
it  is  said,  some  endeavours  to  ensnare  him  ;  and  at 
length  queried  of  the  Friend,  what  he  thought  of 
General  Washington  ?  He  replied  that  he  had 
heard  he  was  a  good  soldier.  This  raised  the 
colonel,  who  compared  him  to  Christ  Jesus  our 


Lord  ;  and  mounting  soon  after,  rode  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  but  his  horse  threw  him  and  broke  his  scull, 
and  presently  he  died.  He  had,  but  a  few  days 
before,  taken  possession  of  a  confiscated  estate ;  and 
it  is  said,  obliged  the  man's  wife  to  leave  the  place. 
His  sudden  death,  after  such  blasphemous  expres- 
sions, was  very  affecting. 

30th  ;  Hearing  that  a  master  of  a  vessel,  Jona- 
than Esthill,  a  Friend,  had  lain  in  prison  about 
three  weeks,  I  went  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
him,  and  obtained  liberty  to  bring  him  to  my  house. 
He  was  owner  as  well  as  master,  and  had  been 
taken  between  Augustine  and  Antigua,  by  an 
armed  ship,  called  "  The  Jay,"  fitted  out  from  this 
place ;  and  thus  lost  nearly  all  for  which  he  had 
been  working  hard  for  many  years.  He  is  a  steady, 
sober  Friend,  of  the  north  of  England. 

"  First  month  28th,  1780;  Our  friends  John 
Parrish  and  Samuel  Hopkins,  returned  from  a  re- 
ligious visit  in  North  Carolina;  they  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  Friend  who  has  suffered  greatly  for  his 
religious  testimony  against  war.  Being  drafted  to 
stand  guard  over  part  of  Burgoyne's  army,  prison- 
ers in  Virginia,  he  could  not  comply,  and  was  there- 
fore tried  at  a  court  martial,  composed  of  young 
ofiicers ;  who  sentenced  him  to  have  thirty-nine 
lashes,  which  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  soma 
hundred  spectators.  Forty  stripes  were  very  heavi- 
ly laid  on,  by  three  different  persons,  with  a  whip 
having  nine  cords;  but  the  Friend,  though  much 
torn,  was  supported  ;  and  persuasions  and  threats 
were  afterwards  offered  in  vain,  to  prevail  on  him 
to  yield  to  service.  It  was  thought  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  this  Friend  and  the  severe  suffering  he 
underwent,  spread  the  testimony  of  Truth.  The 
procedure  gave  great  disgust,  and  one  captain,  it 
was  said,  laid  down  his  commission,  declaring  that 
if  innocent  conscientious  men  were  thus  treated,  ho 
would  not  serve  any  longer. 

"  Seventh  month  20th ;  At  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings this  day,  a  number  of  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed to  labour  for  the  bringing  back  of  Benjamin 
Gilbert  and  family,  taken  captive  among  the  In- 
dians. We  met  in  the  evening  to  confer  on  the 
subject,  and  concluded  to  apply  to  the  president 
and  council  for  liberty  to  send  a  person  by  land  to 
Niagara,  or  to  obtain  conveyance  of  a  letter  from 
New  York  to  Canada,  round  by  Quebec.  The  next 
morning  we  applied  to  the  president,  but  he  put 
difficulties  in  the  way.  At  length,  after  saying 
that  it  would  look  partial,  to  send  for  one  family, 
and  not  for  others  who  were  captives,  he  promised 
to  lay  our  statement  of  their  case  before  the  council. 
In  the  afternoon  he  referred  us  to  a  committee  of 
council,  on  whom  we  waited.  They  represented 
the  partiality  of  the  proposal.  We  reminded  them, 
that  these  were  our  brethren,  that  if  every  religious 
society  wore  to  exercise  tho  same  care,  the  thing 
would  be  general ;  that  it  was  our  wish  that  all 
captives  might  be  released,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  we  had  ever  manifested  a  benevolent  disposi- 
tion to  those  under  trials,  and  had  in  former  wars 
been  at  much  expense  and  used  great  endeavours 
to  relieve  many  who  were  in  captivity,  and  obtained 
their  release.  After  we  left  them  we  conferred  to- 
gether, and  the  next  day  represented  the  matter  to 
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council,  who  concluded  not  to  allow  of  our  sending. 
On  the  28th  we  obtained  the  endorsement  of  a 
letter,  by  Timothy  Matlack,  to  send  to  New  York, 
to  forward  some  supplies  to  this  afilicted  family, 
and  the  letter  containing  an  anxious  desire  for  their 
relief,  we  hope  it  may  open  some  way  for  them. 

"Eighth  month  12th;  The  several  testimonies 
and  epistles  issued  by  Friends,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  our  persecutors  in  1777,  to  justify  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  and  council,  against 
those  Friends  who  were  then  sent  into  banishment, 
now  appeared  again  in  the  newspapers,  having  a 
little  piece  prefixed  to  them,  to  excite  fresh  enmity 
against  Friends.  May  the  Lord  disappoint  the 
evil  machinations  of  the  wicked,  and  afford  faith 
and  patience  to  his  people  to  bear  reviling  and  re- 
proach, for  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  truth. 

"  On  the  24th,  Friends  published  '  A  short  vin- 
dication of  the  religious  Society  called  Quakers, 
against  the  aspersions  of  a  nameless  writer,'  in  the 
Pennsylvania  P(^cto,  of  the  12th  instant. 

"  Ninth  month  23d  ;  Our  Yearly  Meeting  began 
and  continued  until  the  29th.  It  was  a  season  of 
favour,  and  held  in  solemn  quiet,  great  peace  and 
brotherly  love.  The  city,  during  this  time  was 
quiet;  but  the  last  day  there  was  a  stir  made,  and 
it  appeared  as  though  evil  was  designed  against 
Friends.  The  effigy  of  Arnold  was  carted  about 
with  men  on  horseback,  and  a  great  rabble  follow- 
ing. They  advanced  towards  Friends'  meeting 
house  in  Pine  street;  but  on  the  way,  it  is  said, 
hearing  that  the  meeting  was  broken  up,  they 
turned  down  Spruce  street.  Having  occasion  after 
meeting,  to  pass  along  Front  street  and  by  the  coffije- 
house,  where  a  number  of  people  were  collected, 
some  of  them  appeared  very  wrathful,  and  cursed 
us  as  we  passed,  Henry  Drinker  being  with  me.  But 
the  Lord,  whose  interpositions  in  many  instances 
have  been  marvellous,  disappointed  the  evil  designs 
of  bad  men,  which  might  have  been  manifested, 
had  not  the  meeting  concluded." 

"  Second  month  3d,  1781  ;  Jacob  Lindley,  who 
lately  returned  from  Carolina,  relates  that  some 
Friends,  about  ten  in  number,  were  forced  by  the 
soldiery  along  with  them,  when  about  to  combat 
the  British  army  in  that  country;  and  when  they 
approached,  and  were  likely  to  fire  at  each  other, 
these  Friends,  who  refused  to  bear  arms,  were  put 
in  the  front,  both  parties  being  near,  with  their 
guns  presented.  One  of  the  Friends  desired  his 
brethren  to  do  as  he  should,  and  he  fell  flat  to  the 
ground,  as  did  the  rest.  A  fire  immediately  en- 
sued, and  the  Americans  were  routed  and  many 
slain  near  these  Friends,  yet  they  escaped.  I 
thought  this  worthy  of  notice. 

"  5th  ;  At  our  Quarterly  Meeting  I  had  to  remark 
to  Friends  the  necessity  there  was  to  labour  to 
have  the  eye  single,  and  to  be  truly  devoted  in 
heart.  I  spread  my  concern  [to  visit  Great  Bri- 
tain, &c.,]  before  the  meeting;  much  sympathy  with 
me  was  expressed,  and  my  certificate  endorsed.  My 
mind  was  favoured  with  a  solid  covering,  and  I  was 
very  desirous  that  the  meeting  might  not  give  way 
througli  a  regard  for  me,  but  that  a  single  eye  might 
be  kept,  as  the  matter  was  deeply  interesting  to 
Friends,  as  well  as  to  myself. 

"21st;  Having  been  thoughtful  about  some 
Friends  at  Deer  creek,  accompanied  by  David 
Sands,  Samuel  Emleu,  Jr.,  and  some  others,  I  set 
out ;  and  on  fifth-day  attended  the  meeting  there, 
which  was  an  exercising,  suffering  time.  Here  are 
divers  valuable  Friends,  but  much  oppressed  with 
a  wrong  spirit,  which  is  prevalent  in  some  there. 

"  Third  month  15th;  Feeling  some  engagement 
of  mind  to  altend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  War 
rington,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  I  set 
out;  and  on  the  16th  called  at  Lancaster,  to  see 


our  friends  Moses  Roberts  and  John  Hughes,  who 
have  been  prisoners  upwards  of  eleven  months, 
without  conviction  or  trial.  They  were  supported 
in  patience. 

"  On  the  17th  I  crossed  the  river  Susquehanna, 
and  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington 
on  second-day ;  where  William  Mathews  laid  be- 
fore his  brethren,  his  concern  for  visiting  Friends 
in  Europe.  I  reached  home  on  fifth-day  evening, 
having  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  mercies." 


Growth  of  ProductiTe  Energy. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  developed  in 
the  last  census,  is  that,  from  1850  to  1860,  we  not 
only  gained  in  population  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
calculations  made  beforehand,  but  that  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other 
products  of  the  country  was  far  beyond  the  ratio 
even  of  this  increase  of  population.  Take  for  in- 
stance cotton.  During  the  last  decade,  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  35.46  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
slaves,  (the  chief  producers  of  cotton  in  the  field,) 
23.38  per  cent.,  but  the  increased  production  of 
cotton  has  been  110  per  cent.  I  Of  course,  it  will  be 
said  that  a  large  portion  of  this  has  been  occasioned 
by  fresh  negroes  being  carried  down  from  Virginia 
to  the  cotton  States,  so  that  they  have  produced 
less  of  other  things.  But  when  we  look  at  the  to- 
bacco crop,  that  too  has  increased  almost  as  much, 
or  106  per  cent.  "  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
laud  and  Kentucky,  and  other  of  the  more  South- 
ern States,  show  a  greatly  augmented  growth  of 
the  staple."  This  great  increase  of  production  has 
been  owing  mainly  to  two  causes.  One,  that  is  the 
more  immediate,  is,  the  concentration  of  the  negroes 
upon  the  richest  lands  of  the  South,  i.  e.,  the  river 
bottoms,  cane-brake  and  prairie  lands;  while  the 
other  more  general  law  is  the  freedom  of  travel  and 
of  intercourse  of  the  States,  the  facility  with  which 
such  lands  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  property  generally,  which  has  facilitated 
such  transfers. 

From  1850  to  1860  this  process  of  concentration 
of  slave  labour  on  the  richest  soils  was  going  on 
with  unexampled  energy,  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  cotton.  The  lands  of  inferior  quality 
were  being  steadily  abandoned.  Now  it  is  one  of 
the  unexampled  features  of  the  present  rebellion, 
that  the  portion  of  the  country  which  was  thus 
steadily  and  amazingly  growing  in  wealth  above  the 
growth  of  population,  under  the  protection  of  such 
mild  and  gentle  and  wise  laws  as  have  produced 
this  prosperity,  should  upset  the  whole  of  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  visionary  schemes  of  independence.  It 
is  the  intoxication  of  prosperity  which  has  produced 
the  present  rebellion. 

The  increase  of  the  production  of  wheat  has  been 
about  double  that  of  population,  being  seventy  per 
cent.  Chicago  has  no»v  become  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat  markets  in  the  world.  Corn  in  the  mean- 
time has  only  increased  about  forty  per  cent,  or 
five  per  cent,  more  than  population.  This  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  foreign  demand  for  it,  which,  how- 
ever, will  doubtless  be  increased  as  the  modes  of 
preparing  it  are  better  understood,  and  its  value 
as  an  article  of  food  becomes  more  appreciated. 

The  value  of  slaughtered  animals  has  about 
doubled,  and  of  sheep  and  wool  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  quality  has  improved  beyond  what  figures 
can  show.  The  hay  crop  has  increased  only  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen  million  tons,  but  the  cloverseed 
rose  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  bushels — that  is,  it  about 
doubled.  The  orchard  products  have  considerably 
more  than  doubled  in  value. 

The  newspapers  increased  one  hundred  per  cent., 


and  the  circulation  117,  while  the  white  populatj 
increased  but  38.12.  The  miles  of  railroad  h  j 
augmented  from  eight  thousand  five  hundred  tn  \ 
to  thirty  thousand  six  hundred,  employing  ah  \ 
four  times  the  capital  of  ten  years  ago.  We  '3 
sorry  to  see  no  statistics  of  the  increase  of  Magmij 
Telegraph  lines,  but  the  whole  amount  of  valutif 
real  and  personal  property,  in  1860,  was  sixt'i 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  representing  an  i- 
crease  of  1 26  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  has  increa  1 
in  wealth  96  per  cent.,  with  an  absolute  gain/ 
almost  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  wU 
New  York  State  has  increased  only  70  per  ce 
The  coal  business  has  increased  169  per  cent. 

The   most  melancholy  feeling  in  reading  0  • 
statistics  like  these,  is  the  contrast  which  the  n  -, 
census  must  present  to  all  this  growth  and 
crease. — Ledger. 


For  "Tbo  Friend 

IndiTidnal   Happiness, 

"No  stream  from  its  source 
Flows  seaward,  how  lonely  soever  its  course, 
But  what  some  land  is  gladdened.  No  star  ever  ro; 
And  set,  without  influence  somewhere.     Who  knc  1 
What  earth  needs  from  earth's  lowest  creature  ? 

No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife, 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby." 

I  was  much  interested  lately,  in  reading  thefi- 
lowing  extract  from  the  writings  of  Elihu  Burri  ( 

"  No  human  being  can  come  into  this  wo;; 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  sum  total? 
human  happiness,  not  only  of  the  present,  but ' 
every  subsequent  age  of  humanity.  No  one  ci 
detach  himself  from  this  connection.  There  is  \ 
sequestered  spot  in  the  universe,  no  dark  niei 
along  the  disk  of  non-existence,  to  which  he  oi 
retreat  from  his  relations  to  others,  where  he  c| 
withdraw  the  influence  of  his  existence  upon  t| 
moral  destiny  of  the  world.  Everywhere  his  pi; 
sence  or  absence  will  be  felt.  Everywhere  he  w, 
have  companions,  who  will  be  better  or  worse  li 
his  influence.  ; 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  of  fearful  a: 
fathomless  import,  that  we  are  here  forming  el 
racters  for  eternity.  Forming  characters! — whos 
our  own  ?  or  others  ?  Both ;  and  in  that  momC; 
tuous  fact  lie  the  peril  and  responsibility  of  our  e; 
istence.  Who  is  sufficient  for  the  thought?- 
thousands  of  my  fellow-beings  will  yearly,  and  t, 
years  shall  end,  enter  eternity  with  characters  d! 
fering  from  those  they  would  have  carried  thith 
had  I  never  lived.  The  sunhght  of  that  worl 
will  reveal  piy  finger-marks  in  their  primary  jcy 
niatio7is,  and  in  all  their  successive  strata  j 
thought  and  life.  And  they  too,  will  form  oth; 
characters  for  eternity,  until  the  influence  of  n, 
existence  shall  be  diffused  through  all  the  futu 
generations  of  this  world,  and  through  all  tb 
shall  be  future  to  a  certain  point  in  the  world  . 
come.  As  the  little  silvery,  circular  ripple,  set 
motion  by  the  falling  pebble,  expands  from  ) 
inch  of  radius  to  the  whole  compass  of  the  poij 
so  there  is  not  a  child,  not  an  infant  Moses  plaoej 
however  softly  in  his  bulrush  ark  upon  the  sea 
time,  whose  existence  does  not  stir  a  ripple,  gyratij 
outward  and  on,  until  it  shall  have  moved  acr« 
and  spanned  the  whole  ocean  of  God's  eternit 
stirring  even  the  river  of  life  and  the  fountains  ■ 
which  his  angels  drink." 

As  we  cannot  then  live  without  *fexerting  soii 
influence,  either  for  good  or  evil,  how  desirable 
it,  that  we  should  feel  the  solemn  responsibil:. 
resting  upon  us  to  use  it  rightly;  that  havi. 
launched  our  barks  on  life's  great  sea,  we  should 
steer  our  course  that  other  vessels  might  saf(* 
follow  in  the  wake  of  ours.    -To  do  good  to  othe 
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i,  must  first  be  purified  ourselves,  and  in  our  own 
•arts  the  good  seed  must  be  sown. 
•  Are  we  not  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the  talents  we 
Vssess  are  not  sufficiently  striking  to  be  of  much 
jg  J — forgetting  that  one  talent  rightly  cultivated 
Jfar  better  than  five,  unimproved.  And  do  we 
jt  sometimes  make  the  plea  of  our  insignificance, 
Jcloak  for  an  indolent  disposition,  which  would 
jompt  us  to  avoid  any  exertion,  either  mental  or 
jysical,  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures? 
The  prosperity  of  a  religious  society  depends, 
jt  upon  the  number  of  its  members,  but  upon 
feir  iDdividual  faithfulness,  earnestness,  and  in- 
irest  in  all  that  concerns  its  welfare.  And  so  it 
^throughout  the  world ;  good  must  be  effected  by 
\dividual  effort,  masses  cannot  accomplish  it.  It 
\3  been  said  that  "  the  great  lessou  of  life  is  to 
urn  to  live,  and  our  life-gauge  is  not  measured 
V  its  years,  but  by  its  harvest  of  thoughts  and 
leds."  Very  interesting  is  it,  to  trace  the  expe- 
jnces  of  those  who  seem  to  have  learned  this  im- 
iTtant  lesson,  and  whose  lives  "  pure  in  their  pur- 
iise,  and  strong  in  their  strife,"  have  been  of  in- 
■|lculable  service  in  influencing  and  encouraging 
ihers.  Doubtless  the  lesson  is  not  one  to  be  easily 
astered  ;  it  may  cost  hard  labour  and  unwearying 
il,  but  we  know  that  what  is  worth  striving  for, 
worth  some  suffering  to  attain;  and  we  may  rest 
isurcd  that  none  of  the  great  and  good  who  stand 
beacon-lights  to  us,  ever  reached  the  "  Celestial 
!,ty,"  without  knowing  something  of  what  it  was 
I  cross  "  Sloughs  of  Despond,"  and  to  climb  many 
tHills  of  Difficulty."  It  is  a  pleasant  thought 
Ut  every  one  of  us,  no  matter  where  we  may  be 
jtuated,  or  how  adverse  our  circumstances,  have 
iie  power  of  doing  good.  Even  the  helpless 
klid,  lying  year  after  year  on  a  sick  bed,  entirely 
ijpendant  on  the  ministrations  of  others,  may  by 
J3  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under  suf- 
Iring,  be  the  means  of  silently  teaching  lessons  of 
finite  value  to  all  who  come  within  his  or 
|)here.     Such  can  say  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

I  And  even  I  so  weak  and  poor 

May  bear  some  word  of  life  from  thee, 
I  A  beam  of  hope  may  reach  some  heart, 

Even  through  me. 

I  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  "  Indi 
'idual  Influence,"  that  more  seems  scarcely  neces- 
iry  ;  yet  how  desirable   it  would   be  for  us  (be- 
eving  as  we  do  in   the  vast  importance  of  the 
ibject,)  always  to  live  under  a  sense  of  our  ac 
Suntability,  and  so  to  regulate  our  conduct,  that 
•e  might  be  truly  helpers  one  unto  another;  i 
lembering  at  the  same  time,  that  "  of  ourseL 
e  can  do  no  good    thing"  but  we    may  "do  all 
lings  through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth  us." 
C. 


Recent  French  Invention. — The  Paris  corres- 
ondent  of  the  London  Times  notices  two  new 
entions  as  follows  : 

"  A  skilful  engineer  residing  in  Paris  has  in- 
ented  a  machine  by  which  cotton  rags  of  every 
escription  may  be  rendered  fit  for  spinning.  By 
bis  means  rags,  such  as  old  sheets,  shirts  and 
ocket  handkerchiefs,  worth  not  more  than  20/". 
be  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  can  be  converted 
ato  blue  or  red  cotton  equal  to  that  imported  from 
igypt,  which,  though  inferior  to  American  cotton, 
rings  a  high  price  in  the  Havre  market.  It  is 
xpected  that  this  invention  will  attract  the  atten- 
ion  of  cotton  spinners  throughout  France.  One 
aanufacturer  of  padding  at  Orleans,  and  a  cotton 
pinner  at  St.  Denis,  have  already  tried  the  new 
Dachine,  and  have  found  it  to  succeed  perfectly. 
3ther  engineers  have  directed  their  attention  to 
he  subject,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  through 


the  power  of  machinery,  European  manufacturers 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  independent  of 
America. 

"  This  invention,  which  was  unknown  a  few 
weeks  since,  is  one  of  those  which  eff'ect  a  revolu- 
tion in  industry,  and  increase  public  wealth  to  an 

mense  extent.  When  it  is  considered  how  many 
millions  are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  raw  cot- 
ton, and  the  short  time  the  manufactured  article 
asts,  any  machine  that  can  render  worn  out  cotton 
cloth  available  for  fresh  spinning,  must  render 
great  service  to  the  manufacturer." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil." 
The  salutary  Christian  counsel  contained  in  the 
annexed  extract  entitled  "Parties,"  taken  from 
the  book  of  "  Advices"  issued  by  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, is  herewith  recommended  to  the  perusal,  and 
solid  consideration  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
1  we  consider  that  conformity  to  the  world, 
which  our  Divine  Lawgiver's  express  injunction  " 
ainst,  lies  at  the  root  of  this  fleshly  compliance, 
we  may  well  pause  and  enquire,  whether  in  that 
final  account,  when  "  we  must  reap  what  we  sow,' 
and  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  thi 
body,  we  shall  tfien  choose  to  be  weighed  in  th( 
world's  balance  of  custom  and  fashion,  or  in  the 
heavenly  balance  of  sincerity  and  truth  !  Ah  !  th 
talent  of  influence  is  a  very  responsible  talent.  And 
when  we  consider  the  effect  of  our  example  upon 
those  younger  than  ourselves,  and  especially  the 
dear  children,  is  there  not  great  danger  of  so  balk 
testimony  of  Truth  on  their  susceptibli 
minds,  and  so  offending  its  spirit,  as  to  incur  the 
divine  malediction  so  solemnly  conveyed  in  Matt 
xxiii.  5.  6.  These  things  never  can  be  given  way 
to  with  impunity.  But  of  their  consequences  im 
mediate  and  remote,  with  our  individual  part  and 
participation  therein,  we  shall  perhaps  never  fully 
know,  while  only  probationers  together  here  on 
earth.  Nevertheless,  the  inspired  precept  never 
can  be  gainsayed — "  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall 
fall  into  it ;  and  whoso  breaketh  an  tiedge  a  serpent 
shall  bite  him." 

For  our  younger  Friends  who,  perhaps,  see  but 
little  harm  in  these  convivial  seasons  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  we  would  tenderly  and   affectionately  lift 
the  pleading,  warning  voice.     Was  this  life  given 
to  us  for  such  a  vain  and  vacant  purpose — "  To 
sport  our  airy  season  and   be  seen  no  more."    Did 
the  dear  Saviour  come  into  the  world,  and  suffer, 
and  die,  that  we  might  thus  riot  iu  existence, — 
"  thus  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told,"  thus 
abuse  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life  ; 
and  finally,  can  we    dare    the  presumption,  that 
after  having  chosen  our    own  ways,  and   walked 
after  our  own  hearts,  after    having  sowed  to  the 
flesh,  and  enjoyed  our  fill  of  the  lusts  thereof,  "  the 
lusts  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  can  we  then 
expect  to  die  in  the  full  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrec- 
tion through  the  jnerits  of  an  holy  Exemplar  and 
High  Priest, — a  world  renouncing,  crucified  and 
glorified  Lord  Jesus !  Oh  !  that  we  might  be  wise 
in  time,  and  turn  from  flattery's  deadly  breath : — 
"  Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true? 
Happy,  of  this  bad  world,  who  Utile  know  I 
And  yet,  we  much  must  know  her,  to  be  safe. 
To  know  the  world,  not  love  her,  is  thy  point ; 
She  gives  but  little,  nor  that  litlle,  long. 
There  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  the  pulse  ; 
A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy, — 
Our  thoughtless  agitation's  idle  child, 
That  mantles  high,  that  sparkles,  and  expires, 
Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before." 

"  PARTIES. 
"  We  wish  seriously  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
members  to  a  practice,  which  we  fear  is  a  growing 


evil,  of  collecting  large  companies  of  young  people 
at  the  houses  of  Friends,  where  they  are  often  de- 
tained until  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night, 
breaking  in  upon  the  order  of  a  well  regulated 
family,  and  exposing  the  youth  to  many  tempta- 
tions. Such  practices  we  believe  are  of  very  hurt- 
ful tendency,  and  require  the  vigilant  care  of  well 
concerned  parents  and  others,  to  check  and  prevent 
them.  How  much  of  the  demeanor  and  conver- 
sation which  passes  on  such  occasions,  is  of  a  very 
light  and  frivolous  character,  even  if  it  be  no 
worse ;  unworthy  of  beings  endowed  by  a  benefi- 
cient  Creator  with  noble  powers  of  mind,  designed 
to  be  employed  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  each 
other,  and  wholly  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the 
Christian,  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  high 
calling,  and  knows  that  for  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  must  give  an  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment!  How  much  idle  curio.sity 
and  evil  emulation  are  often  awakened  respecting 
the  dress  of  individuals,  and  the  character  of  the 
entertainment,  each  one  trying  to  outvie  others, 
and  set  themselves  off  to  advantage,  while  the  ex- 
citement of  mind  and  feelings  which  is  produced, 
and  the  insincerity  and  display  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  please,  arc  very  uncongenial  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  sound  religious  and  moral  character. 
The  great  end  of  society  is  mutual  improvement 
and  rational  enjoyment ;  but  we  think  there  are 
few  who  attend  these  parties,  but  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  far  from  being  occasions  of  im- 
provement, or  of  yielding  the  mind  any  calm  sub- 
stantial pleasure.  We  hope  the  practice  will  claim 
the  care  of  Friends,  and  that  they  will  endeavour 
to  produce  a  reformation  therein." 

Munich  —  Switzerland. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

CBAMOnNI,  ,  — ,  18G1. 

*  *  *  Here,  at  this  little  town  of  Rorschach, 
on  the  south  side  of  lake  Constance,  where  we 
arrived  by  steamer — a  charming  trip  on  this  lake 
among  beautiful  mountain-looking  hills — in  time 
for  a  late  dinner,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  leisure 
afforded  by  a  rainy  evening  in  a  place  possessing 
no  inducements  to  walk  out,  to  resume  my  of  lato 
much  neglected  journal  ;  it  may  serve  for  the  be- 
ginning of  my  next  letter  to  you  which,  however, 
will  probably  not  be  de.>patched  until  after  we  arrive 
at  Charaouui.  *  *  I  merely  referred  in  my  last, 
I  believe,  to  our  visit  to  Munich,  and  to  its  being 
the  most  beautiful  city  we  had  seen  on  the  conti- 
It  has  fine  wide  streets,  with  many  rows  of 
handsomely,  though  not  fantastically  built  houses, 
generally  of  white  stone,  and  many  of  them  are 
uperb.  No  high  gables  that  we  saw,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  total  contrast  to  Augsburg,  though  only  forty 
or  fifty  miles  distant.  It  is  adorned  with  many 
fine  statues,  monuments,  and  fountains,  and  the 
public  buildings  are  magnificent.  Two  fountains 
are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  splendid  gate  or  arch 
built  by  king  Ludovic,  and  exceed  iu  beauty  any 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  ;  both  for  their 
form,  in  elegantly  sculptured  white  marble,  and  for 
the  rich  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the  water 
is  thrown  from,  and  falls  around  them.  The  gate 
alluded  to  is  considered  a  model  of  modern  art; 
it  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  the  material  is  white  mar- 
ble, and  the  sculpture  most  graceful  and  yet  bold; 
the  arch  being  surmounted  by  four  very  fine  colos- 
sal lions,  placed  in  different  positions  and  looking 

different  ways.     Below  is  an  extract  from  's 

journal  respecting  some  of  the  public  buildings. 
"  The  Royal  Library  is  a  superb  building  of  im- 
mense size,  capable  of  holding  two  million  volumes, 
and  is  said  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  now,  in  the 
number  and  value  of  the  books  it  contains.     The 
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Jesuits'  college,  close  by  it,  is  also  a  fine  building, 
said  to  have  a  rich  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  a  library  of  five  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  At  this  University  our  coachman  told 
us,  with  an  air  of  great  delight  and  reverence,  the 
prince  was  now  a  scholar.  The  splendid  marble 
building  devoted  to  statuary,  has  a  noble  colonnade 
in  front,  reached  by  a  high  flight  of  marble  steps, 
It  has  ten  separate  halls,  each  having  tessallated 
marble  floors  with  difi'erent  patterns  in  nearly  all ; 
the  walls  of  which  are  enamelled  to  represent  dif- 
ferent marbles,  and  the  roof  and  ceiling  wrought 
in  difi'erent  patterns  and  splendidly  frescoed,  the 
paintings  being  representations  of  scenes  from  pi 
fane  history.  The  gallery  of  paintings  is  also 
immense  building,  the  inside  of  which  is  finished  in 
the  most  elaborate  style  of  ornamentation.  An 
enclosed  portico,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  which  I  supposed,  after  walking 
it  twice,  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
is  divided  into  twenty-six  groined  arches,  each 
quarter  of  the  arch,  and  the  projecting  rib  being 
gorgeously  painted  in  fresco  with  almost  innumer- 
able figures  and  devices.  The  wall  on  one  side  is 
panelled  and  enamelled,  with  the  arms  of  the  various 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  picked  in,  in  the  bright- 
est colours,  while  the  opposite  side  is  a  succession 
of  rich  stained  glass  windows  between  the  columns 
Bupporting  the  arched  ceiling.  Standing  at  one  end 
of  this  portico,  and  looking  down  it,  the  effect  is 
magnificent,  though  at  first  almost  dazzling:  it  takes 
some  time  before  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
splendor  of  the  colouring,  or  can  discriminate  the 
difi'erent  designs,  and  the  various  figures  delineated. 
The  collection  of  paintings  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  any  account  of  or  even  comment  upon 
them,  or  of  the  statue  gallery.  As  we  drove  along 
the  street,  we  passed  a  good  looking  woman  sawing 
wood,  and  I  thought  how  poor  a  criterion  fine 
buildings,  paintings  and  statues  are,  of  true  advance 
in  civilization,  when  here  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
woman  is  not  only  allowed,  but  obliged  to  do  such 
work  in  the  public  street  in  order  to  earn  her 
bread." 

Much  of  the  country  between  Munich  and  Augs- 
burg and  for  some  miles  in  other  directions  from 
the  latter  city  is  very  low,  and  resembles  the  Irish 
bog;  and  its  chief  production  appears  to  be  lignite 
and  the  turf  cut  for  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  pretty  good  crop  of  grass,  and  it  was  in  these  dis- 
tricts we  first  saw  herds  of  cattle  feeding ;  which 
were  attended  by  men  or  boys;  but  the  general  ap- 
pearance was  very  uninteresting,  and  indeed  deso- 
late. 

We  left  Augsburg  on  the for  Lindeau  on 

lake  Constance.  As  we  travelled  southward  the 
country  gradually  became  hilly  and  more  and  more 
beautifiil.  Kich  cultivation  up  the  steep  .sides  of 
the  hills,  the  brilliant  grass  and  rich  grain,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  dark  Norway  firs  which 
DOW  became  abundant,  giving  the  hills  the  ch.irao- 
ter  of  mountains;  and  in  some  parts  hedges  were 
to  be  seen  made  of  the  young  fir  trees.  Cottages, 
— no  longer  the  high  peaked  roof  of  the  German 
dwelling,  but  the  even  more  picturesque  Swiss  cot- 
tage, with  roofs  just  the  reverse,  very  low  and  with 
far  projecting  eaves— are  scattered  thickly  over  hill 
and  valley.  They  are  often  very  neatly  and  taste- 
fully built  of  small  smoothly  made  shingles,  about 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  painted  and  all  nicely 
rounded  at  the  ends  where  they  overlap,  looking 
almost  like  shell  work;  three  sides  of  the  hou.ses 
are  thus  nicely  finished,  but  they  nearly  all  have 
the  blemish  of  the  barn  attached  to  the  fourth,  both 
under  one  roof,  and  with  all  the  filthy  accompani- 
ments of  a  barn-yard,  directly  back  of  the  dwell- 


ing. They  have  also  the  even  greater  blemish — 
in  our  view — of  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  or  that  of  the  virgin  and  child,  fixed  under 
the  eaves  of  the  gable  front,  often  large,  reaching 
almost  down  to  the  top  of  the  front  door. 

Chamouni, .  Yes  at  Chamouni !  Is  it  I, 

even  I?  How  often  in  our  journeys  has  this  query 
almost  involuntarily  arisen.  And  now  truly  does 
it  seem  like  a  dream  from  which  I  must  awaken, 
and  no  reality,  that  I  am  even  here,  gazing  from 
my  chamber  window  into  the  face  of  Mont  Blanc ! 
Upon  that  mountain  the  mere  hearing  and  reading 
about  which,  from  my  childhood  up,  has  inspired 
a  feeling  of  awe — whose  front  and  gleaming  crown, 
now  covered  with  the  gathered  snows  of  centuries, 
has  been  thus  covered,  thus  has  gleamed  since  first 
the  worlds  were  made  !  But  it  is  even  so; — and 
because  it  is  so,  and  that  I  am  only  what  I  ever 

have  been,  one  of  the  very  little  ones,  my  dear 

and must  not  be  disappointed  if  I  tell  them 

very  little  about  the  scenery  we  have  been  passing 
thrtJugh  during  part  of  this  last  week.  How  can 
I  venture  to  tell  you  anything  about  it?  Again 
and  again  have  I  said  it  would  be  fruitless  to  at- 
tempt to  convey  any  conception  of  it.  Pen  of  mine 
would  as  utterly  fail  as  pencil,  were  I  to  attempt 
the  latter.  You  have  often  heard  much,  and  all  I 
could  say  I  fear  would  but  take  from  the  efi'eet  of 


former  and  better  impressions.    Let  me  at  least  go 

back  a  little  and  rest  upon  rather  tamer  scenes —  they  could  force  to  submit  to  their  oppressive  swa; 

scenes  more  like  other  parts  of  this  our  beautiful  \  but   whom  the  brave  and  freedom  loving  Swil 


thrust  their  beautifully  verdant  slopes  between 
mighty  hills  that  towered  above  them,  were  th( 
selves  often  undulating,  and  their  uneven  surfa 
were  clothed  with  native  grass  of  the  most  brilli.b,, 
green,  while  those  parts  of  the  mountain  sides  wit 
were  not  cultivated  for  grain,  or  corn,  or  gr»p 
wore  a  native  livery  of  green  and  gold  intermin^ 
of  the  softest  and  loveliest  hue  that  the  eye  eo\ 
repose  upon;  and  which  as  the  direct  rays  of  i 
cloudless  sun  were  reflected  from  it,  seemed  toyi 
in  its  colors  like  changeable  silk ;  sometimes 
golden   hue    predominating,    and    sometimes   t 
green.     I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  ooi 
pare  with  it,  and  indeed  never  before  had  an  id 
that  such  a  surpassingly  beautiful  carpet  had  be 
spread  by  nature  over  any  portion  of  earth's  a 
face.     The  walnut  tree  loaded  with  fruit  is  abuE 
ant,  and  graceful  larches  spread  themselves 
those  portions  of  the  mountain  sides  which 
too  steep  for  the  foot  of  man  to  tread,  while  wor 
ing,  and  covered  the  rocky  ridges  that  jutted  c 
with  their  straight  and  stately  trunks,  and  fring 
like  foliage.    Some  mountains  came  in  view  i 
six  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  on  several  peal 
of  what  here  may  be  called  hills,  but  which  elfi 
where  might  assume  the  name  of  mountains, ' 
the  ruins  of  towers  formerly  the  fastnesses  of  t 
titled   robbers  who,  in  the  days  of  darkness 
feudalism,  reduced  by  the  strong  arm,  all  who 


world  which  all  of  us  have  seen,  before  I  again 
essay  to  climb  these  later,  so  much  loftier  heights. 
I  may  still  plead  the  same  excuse  of  closely  occu- 
pied time  that  I  have  before,  for  writing  but  little 
in  my  journal  since  we  left  Cologne,  as  well  as  that 
of  weariness  of  body  and  mind,  causing  a  feeling 
of  incapacity  to  write  at  all;  which  must  have  been 
evident  in  my  last  two  letters,  especially,  if  you 

have  detected  in  them  some  unacknowledged  scraps' of  the  various  crops  has  urged  the  tillage  fs 
from  another  journal  (rather  too  convenient)  of  ideep  indentations  on  the  mountain  sides; 


have  long  since  broken  up  and  driven  away.  Ol 
of  these  castles  is  so  peculiarly  situated,  as  to  co: 
mand  the  attention  of  every  traveller  on  the  ron 
An  uncommonly  lovely  looking  valley  runs  up  b< 
tween  two  high  mountains,  and  terminates 
gorge  which  forms  a  pass  to  the  other  side  of  tl 
The  rich  soil  of  this  valley  has  called  forth  gret 
pains  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  luxuriant  growl 
uptfc. 


hich  I  availed  myself  1  have  a  great  controver.sy, 
too,  against  borrowing  commodities  of  any  kind, 
most  especially  against  deliberately  wearing  bor- 
rowed plumes.     As,  however,  the  attempt  to  re- 


when  gazing  on  the  heights  above,  the  eye  reaJ 
upon  spaces  of  irregular  shape,  which,  by  the  " 
ference  in  smoothness  and  colour,  show  that  the 
have  been  brought  under  culture.   The  whole  scent 


my  journal  has  amounted  to  nothing  since  we  jas  you  look  up  this  valley,  is  singularly  attractiv 
left  Rorschach,  but  such  jottings  as  these: — Scenery  i  from  its  picturesque  shape  and  position,  the  fan 
becoming  grand — mountains  scalloped  into  peaks,  ]  houses  nestling  among  corn-fields  and  orchard* 
capped  by  sunny  clouds — sides  clothed  with  natural  and  the  little  chalets  perched  upon  the  terraoB' 
grass  of  wonderful  softness  and  brilliance — rich  ex-  j  heights  of  its  towering  barriers.  It  seemed  to  tei. 
quisite  hills  and  narrow  gorges,  running  at  right  iminate  in  unbroken  greenness,  for  a  slight  tur 
angles  towards  the  road,  etc., — and  as  I  have  pro-  shut  out  a  sight  of  the  dark  gorge,  and  the  peakc 
posed  to  go  back  and  rest  a  little,  1  think  it  shall  ithe  mountain  rising  beyond  those  that  formed  th 

be  on  yet  another  extract  from 's  journal,  from  sides  towered  far  above  them,  and  completed  th 

Rorschach  to  Coire.  picture  by  appearing  to  look  down  upon  the  beauti 

"  On day  the we  set  ofi'  in  the  train  ful  scene  spread   out  before  it.-    Well,  directly  il 

from  Rorschach  to  Coire.  We  were  now  going 'the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  this  valley,  whi 
into  the  country  of  mountains,  and  we  had  not  left  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  rises  abruptly  01- 
the  station  many  miles  behind  us,  before  the  hills  jail  sides,  a  dark  mass  of  rock,  to  a  height  of  abou 
began  to  swell  into  far  greater  heights  than  any  lone  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  affording  space  on  it 
we  had  seen  since  we  left  Heidelberg,  and  to  as-jtop  for  the  ruins  of  the  castle  I  have  alluded  to 
sume  a  conical  shape.  They  were  cultivated  nearly  It  has  stood  there  for  ages,  the  guardian  or  jailo; 
to  their  summits,  and,  as  along  the  banks  of  the  of  the  valley  beyond  it,  and  its  blackened  and  crumi 
Rhine  below,  so  here,  the  steep  sides  were  terraced  I bling  walls,  its  mouldering  towers,  and  tottering 
in  many  places  one  above  the  other,  in  order  to  turrets,  in  the  foreground  of  such  a  picture  of  peaci 
afi'ord  soil  and  room  for  the  vineyards.  Indian  land  purity  as  the  valley  beyond  it  displayed,  can 
corn  was  growing  quite  luxuriantly,  and  the  apple  ;not  fail  to  rivet  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  and  r  '  " 
orchards  gave  promise  of  a  good  crop.  The  tops  'call  forth  thoughts  of  the  perishable  tenure,  and  tot 
of  some  of  the  highest  hills  were  capped  with  clouds,  [often  the  unworthy  character  of  the  works  of  man 
or  they  rolled  along  their  sides,  and  as  they  caught  while  the  works  of  the  Creator  who  has  preparec 


the  rays  of  the  sun  they  looked  like  chased  silver, 
Soon  we  had  a  view  of  some  of  the  out-lying 
heights  of  the  Alps,  and  the  spurs,  at  whose  base 
our  track  now  lay,  looked  like  sturdy  oS'shoots  of 
good  parent  giants,  around  whom  they  were 


the  earth  for  his  home  maintain  their  capability  foi 
continued  improvement. 

"  The  train  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  the  littU 
village  of  Ragatz,  which  is  greatly  resorted  to  ot 
account  of  the  hot  springs  of  Pfeflfers,  about  two  oi 


closely  gathered.     The  glens  and  narrow  gorges,  I  three  miles  distant,  which  are  held  in  high  repute 
curving  in  various  directions,  as  if  determined  to  |  for  their  remedial  virtues  in  some  diseases.    Theat 
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ijrings  as  well  as  their  locality,  and  the  approach 
fthem,  are  said  to  be  a  natural  curiosity  of  no 
immon  character.  They  rise  at  the  bottom  of  a 
<verD,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  chasm  which  termi- 
itea  the  gorge,  whence  issues  the  small  river  Ta- 
■jina.  The  rocks  are  so  close  together,  and  over- 
kng  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  to  shut  out  the 
ieater  part  of  the  light  even  in  a  clear  day;  and 
]e  spring  is  reached  by  a  gallery  and  scaffolding 
fitened  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  por- 
^ndicularly.  In  some  places  the  rock  hag  not  been 
separated  by  nature's  upheaving,  but 


irtns  a  natural  arch.  Along  this  chasm  or  tunnel, 
'  it  may  be  called,  the  shelf  of  plank  is  carried  for 
:iout  a  quater  of  a  mile,  where  the  hot  spring 
jishes  out,  and  whence  the  water — 100°  Far. —  is 
inducted  in  wooden  pipes  to  the  bath  houses. 
|jrmerly  the  access  to  this*  extraordinary  place 
iss  so  difficult  that  the  natives  and  others  resort- 
iff  to  it,  were  lowered  down  by  ropes  into  a  part 
j  the  chasm  which  is  most  open,  and  remained  in 
)e  reservoir  of  hot  water  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
(.ting  and  sleeping  therein.  There  is  a  large  con- 
■fnt  of  Benedictine  monks  at  this  place,  and  we  saw 
me  of  the  burly  brothers  standing  about  clothed 
,  their  coarse  black  serge  gowns,  fastened  round 
16  waste  with  a  thick  rope ;  but  their  whole  man 
^r  aud  air  reminded  me  of  those  'very  bumbU 
lople'  whom  Wm.  Penn  speaks  of,  that  say  ' come 
jd  see  how  humble  we  are.'." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend. 

As  the  season  has  arrived,  in  which  many  of  our 
embers  usually  seek  the  sea-shore  and  other  places 
::'  public  resort,  either  for  health  or  recreation,  I 
ive  felt,  I  believe  in  common  with  many  others, 

1  desire  that  Friends,  in  going  away  from  their 
m  homes  and  mingling  with  people  of  the  world, 
ight  have  a  care  on  their  minds  so  to  regulate 
eir  conduct  and  conversation,  that  no  stain  should 
[Is  brought  upon  the  high  and  holy  profession  of 
tnr  Society,  of  being  led  and  guided  by  the  spirit 
It- Truth. 

1 1  The  present  is  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  our 
Miloved  country,  and  many  eyes  are  turned  upo 
iriends  because  of  our  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  any 
liuse,  and  they  narrowly  watch  us,  to  see  if  we  are 
anifcstiug  in  other  respects  also,  the  evidence  of 
iing  truly  and  sincerely  the  disciples  of  a  crucified 
od  risen  Lord.  May  all  our  members,  whether 
Ider  or  younger,  be  favoured  so  to  order  their 
ariatiou  and  dealings  amongst  men,  that  no  re- 
,roacb  may  be  cast  upon  our  precious  principles, 
ut  that  others  seeing  their  consistent  life,  may 
ave  their  attention  more  and  more  turned  to  the 
lime  blessed  guide  and  director  in  the  heart,  which 
jid  our  worthy  forefathers  out  of  the  vain  fashions 
jnd  ways  of  the  world. 

I  Good  people  are  bound  to  cultivate  good  man- 
■er:^.  These  are  a  grace  in  the  social  sense,  and 
ave  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  grace  in  a 
piritual  sense.  St.  Paul  became  all  things  to  all 
leu,  that  he  might  save  some.  He  commands  us 
I)  seek  to  please  another  for  his  good  unto  edifica- 
lon.  "Unto  all  pleasing,"  are  his  words  in  another 
lace.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  peace  of  society 
nd  the  growth  of  christian  character  are  hindered 
t'teo  by  the  violation  of  christian  courtesy.  How 
fteu  are  poisoned  arrows  let  fly  in  the  form  of  wit, 
r  joke,  or  satire  !  Humor,  pleasantry,  are  well  if 
hey  do  not  wound  the  feelings.  Satire  should 
lave  common  sense;  wit  should  have  wisdom.  A 
;okc  that  breaks  the  skin  or  wounds  the  heart,  is  a 
.an]  weapon.  The  missiles  of  good  manners  are 
larmless.  They  heal  rather  t'ian  wound  !  It 
iiot  uuough  for  us  to  say,  we  did  not  mean  to  do 


evil  or  harm  in  what  we  said  or  did.  We  should 
mean  9iot  to  do  it.  It  does  not  suffice  not  to  wieaw 
offend,  or  injure,  or  wound  ;  we  should  mean  7iot 
to  do  so.  Not  7neaning  and  imaning  not  belong 
to  different  orders  of  morals,  and  to  different  kinds 
of  manners.  That  is  a  shiftless  morality  ;  this  a 
e  morality.  The  one  often  violates  good  man- 
ners; the  other  is  a  safeguard  of  propriety  and 
virtue. — Wm.  Warren  in  Home  Montldy. 


EARTH'S  CHANGES. 

BY  L.  H.  SIOOUKNET. 

As  waves  the  grass  upon  the  field  to-day 

Wbich  soon  the  wasting  sc.vthe  shall  sweep  away, 

As  smiles  the  flowret  in  the  morning  Jew, 

Which  eve's  chill  blast  upon  the  winds  may  strew; 

Thus,  in  brief  glory,  boast  the  sons  of  clay, 

Thus  bloom  awhile,  then  wilhet  and  decay. 

Dust  tends  to  dust — with  ashes,  ashes  blend — 

The  senseless  turf  conceals  the  buried  friend  ; 

A  few  may  sigh  upon  the  grave's  dark  brink, 

A  few  salt  tears  the  broken  soil  may  drink, 

A  few  sad  hearts  in  lonely  sorrow  bleed, 

And  pay  that  tribute  which  they  soon  must  need. 

I  saw  the  infant  in  its  robe  of  white, 

Its  doating  mother's  ever  dear  delight; 

It  clapped  its  hands  when  tones  of  mirth  went  by. 

And  nature's  gladness  glistened  in  its  eye  ; 

Again  I  camo ;  an  empty  crib  was  there — 

A  little  coftiu,  and  a  funeral  prayer! 

I  saw  the  ruddy  boy,  of  vigour  bold, 

Who  feared  not  summer's  heat  nor  winter's  cold  ; 

With  dexterous  heel  he  skimmed  the  frozen  pool, 

His  laugh  rang  loudest  'mid  his  mates  at  school ; 

Again  I  sought  him;  but  his  name  was  found 

On  the  low  stone  that  marks  yon  church-yard  mound. 

Oh,  boasted  joys  of  earth  !  how  swift  ye  fly. 
Rent  from  the  hand,  or  hidden  from  the  eye  : 
So  through  the  web  the  weaver's  shuttle  glides, 
So  speeds  the  vessel  o'er  the  billowy  tides. 
So  cleaves  the  bird  the  liquid  fields  of  light. 
And  leaves  no  furrow  of  its  trackless  flight. 

But  we,  frail  beings,  shrinking  from  the  storm, 
We  love  these  skies  that  glittering  clouds  deform  ; 
Though  wounded  oft,  as  oft  renew  our  toil. 
To  rear  a  fabric  on  this  sand-swept  soil ; 
And  still  we  strive,  forgetful  of  the  grave. 
To  fix  our  anchor  on  the  tossing  wave. 

Yet  He  who  marks  us  in  our  vain  career, 

Oft  show?  how  frail  is  all  we  hold  most  de.ar; 

Spreads  o'er  some  face  beloved  the  deathful  gloom. 

Or  hides  a  parent  in  the  lonely  tomb ; 

Arrests  the  thoughtless,  bids  the  worldling  feel. 

Wounds  to  admonish,  and  afflicts  to  heal. 

Look  to  that  world  where  every  pain  shall  cease, 

Grief  turn  to  joy,  and  labour  end  in  peace  ; 

0  1  seek  that  world  by  penitence  and  prayer, 

Sow  the  seed  here,  and  reap  the  fruitage  there. 

Where  shadowy  joys  no  longer  cheat  the  soul. 

But  one  unclouded  year  in  changeless  light  shall  roll. 


Selected. 
LIGHT  BEHIND  THE  CLOUDS. 

BY  LONGFELLOW. 

We  should  remember,  in  these  dark  days,  that  there 
no  cloud  without  a  sun   behind  it.     And  the  sua  will 
line  ere  long.     Clouds  do  not  last  alway?. 
The  day  is  cold,  and  dark  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
Jly  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all — 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


On  the  Genninencss  and  Aathenticity  of  the 
Scriptures, 

BY  OLINTUUS  GRICGOKV,  L.L.D. 

The  Bible  is  not  to  be  contemplated'  as  one  book, 
but  as  a  collection  of  several,  composed  at  different 
times,  by  different  persons,  and  in  different  places. 
It  is  a  collection  of  writings,  partly  historical, 
partly  prophetical,  partly  didactic,  composed  some 
previously,  some  subsequently,  to  an  important 
event,  adverted  to  in  most  of  them,  called  "  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah;"  an  event  which  is  gener- 
ally described  as  having  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
man.  Now,  to  believe  the  christian  religion  is  to 
believe  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  were  what  they  were  described  to  be  in 
these  books ;  that  is,  were  endued  with  divine  au- 
thority, that  they  had  a  commission  from  God  to 
act  and  teach  as  they  did,  and  that  He  will  verify 
their  declarations  concerning  future  things,  and 
especially  those  concerning  a  future  life,  by  the 
event.  *  *  *  Such  a  belief,  that  it  may  be 
operative,  must  have  a  substantial  basis:  and  so 
varied  and  persuasive  are  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, that  every  man,  whether  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  weak  or  strong,  have  been  little  or 
much  cultivated,  may  obtain  evidence  suited  to  his 
circumstances.  He  who  cannot  enter  into  elaborate 
disquisitions  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, has  other  and  often  stronger  grounds  of  faith. 
He  may  see  the  provision  which  the  Bible  makes 
for  the  restoration  of  man  to  happiness  to  be  pre- 
cisely such  as  his  own  necessities  require :  he  may 
see  that  the  purity  of  its  commands  has  a  wonder- 
ful tendency  to  elevate  the  nature  of  man,  and  to 
produce  universal  felicity ;  he  may  experience  that 
actual  change  of  heart  and  life  which  the  gospel 
promises  to  all  sincere  believers ;  and  then,  as  the 
apostle  expresses  it,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Sod 
of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself,"  a  witness  that 
may  grow  and  triumph  during  the  decay  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  anguish  ol  a  sick-bed,  and  the 
agonies  of  death.  But  the  evidence  of  which  I  now 
intend  principally  to  speak,  is  that  deduoible  from 
a  more  critical  examination  of  the  Bible  itself,  and 
from  collateral  testimony  drawn  from  historic  and 
other  indisputable  sources. 

Now  any  candid  and  reflecting  person,  when  he 
first  directs  his  attention  to  this  wonderful  volume, 
and  notices  the  awful,  authoritative,  and  moment- 
ous language  which  is  often  assumed  in  it,  will  be 
naturally  impelled  to  inquire,  Is  this  book  what  it 
professes  to  be?  Were  its  various  authors  instruct- 
ed by  God  to  relate  the  histories,  state  the  doc- 
trines, enforce  the  precepts,  predict  the  events, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  their  respective  books? 
Were  they  "  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  were  they  im- 
postors ?  Or,  to  reduce  these  inquiries  into  a 
methodical  form,  it  will  be  asked  generally.  Are 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (exclud- 
ing those  which  are  avowedly  apocryphal)  gewjwie.i' 
Are  ihej  authentic?  Are  ihfy  wsjnred'!  Here 
nothing  is  asked  that  is  tautologous,  nothing  that 
is  superfluous.  For  a  book  may  be  genuine  that  is 
not  authentic  :  a  book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not 
genuine  :  and  many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic 
which  are  not  inspired.  The  history  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  for  example,  is  genuine,  being  indeed 
written  by  Richardson,  the  author  whose  name  it 
bears ;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort 
of  that  ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fictions.  The  account  of  Lord  Anson's 
Voyages,  again,  is  an  authentic  book,  the  informa- 
tion being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the 
author;  but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author 
was  Benjamin  Robins,  the  mathematician,  and  not 
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Walters,  whose  name  is  appended  to  it.  Hayley's 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine 
and  authentic ;  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hayley, 
and  the  infortnation  they  contain  was  deduced  from 
the  best  authority.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  works,  which,  notwithstanding,  lay  no  claims 
to  the  character  of  being  inspired.  These  three 
characteristics  of  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
inspiration,  meet  no  where  but  in  the  books  which 
constitute  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  order 
to  establish  this  position,  I  shall  now  attend  to  the 
qualities  of  genuineness  and  authenticity,  which 
■will  furnish  ample  employment  for  the  present  let- 
ter. ***** 

Here  I  shall  first  present  you  with  three  general 
propositions  on  the  genuineness  of  Scripture,  taken 
principally  from  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  the 
last  century ;  and  then  subjoin  some  such  particu- 
lar considerations  as  must,  I  thiok,  in  conjunction 
with  those  propositions,  remove  all  doubt  from  every 
candid  mind. 

I.  The  Genuineness  oftlie  Sci-iptures  p-oves  tlw 
Trutfi  of  the  principal  Facts  contained  in  them. 

For,  First,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  gen- 
uine writings  professing  to  be  real  history,  in  which 
the  principal  facts  are  not  true  ;  unless  where  both 
the  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to  falsify, 
and  the  circumstances  which  gave  some  plausibility 
to  the  fiction,  are  apparent ;  neither  of  which  can 
be  alleged  in  the  present  case,  with  any  colour  of 
reason.  Where  the  writer  of  a  history  appears  to 
the  world  as  such,  not  only  his  moral  sense,  but 
his  regard  to  his  character  and  his  interest,  are 
strong  motives  not  to  falsify  in  notorious  matters  : 
he  must,  therefore,  have  stronger  motives  from  the 
opposite  quarter,  and  also  a  favourable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances,  before  he  can  attempt  this. 

Secondly.  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  so  it  is 
much  more  rare  where  the  writer  treats  of  things 
which  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under  his  own 
cognizance  or  direction,  and  communicates  his  his- 
tory to  persons  under  the  same  circumstances.  All 
which  may  be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture 
History. 

That  this  and  the  following  arguments  may  be 
applied  with  more  ease  and  perspicuity,  I  shall 
here,  in  one  view,  refer  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  their  proper  authors.  It  is 
assumed,  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  put  together  by  Samuel,  with  a 
very  few  additions  j  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  were,  in  like  manner,  collected  by  him  ; 
and  the  book  of  Ruth,  with  the  first  part  of  the 
book  of  Samuel,  written  by  him  ;  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  second 
book,  were  written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
Samuel,  probably  Nathan  and  Gad ;  that  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from 
the  records  of  the  succeeding  prophets  concerning 
their  own  times,  and  from  the  public  genealogical 
tables,  made  by  Ezra  ;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  collections  of  like  records,  some 
written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their 
predecessors;  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written 
by  some  eminent  Jew,  in  or  near  the  times  of  the 
transactions  there  recorded,  perhaps  Mordecai, — 
though  some  conjecture  it  was  Ezra  ;  the  book  of 
Job  by  a  Jew,  probably  by  Moses;  the  Psalms  by 
David,  Asaph,  Moses,  and  other  pious  persons ; 
the  books  of  Proverbs  and  the  Canticles  by  Solo- 
mon ;  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  by  Solomon,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  distress  and  anguish  had 
reclaimed  him  from  idolatry;  the  Prophecies  by 
the  prophets  whose  names  they  bear;  and  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  usually  ascribed.     There  are  many 


Testament,  many  external  ones  too,  (which  will  be 
touched  upon  as  we  proceed,)  by  which  these  books 
may  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  authors  here  speci- 
fied. Or,  if  there  be  any  doubts,  they  are  merely 
of  a  critical  nature,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
autJmiticity  of  the  books,  nor  materially  alter  the 
application  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
position. Thus,  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  not  by  St.  Paul,  but 
by  Clement,  or  Barnabas,  or  Luke,  the  evidence 
therein  given  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Christ 
and  his  followers,  will  not  be  at  all  invalidated  by 
this  circumstance. 

Thirdly.  The  great  importance  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  makes  it  still  more  impro- 
bable that  the  several  authors  should  either  have 


intermixed  with  it  be  true  also.  In  like  manne  I 
the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  multitudes  whic  ■ 
followed  him,  the  adherence  of  his  disciples,  tli 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  at  I 
Pharisees,  with  many  other  facts  of  a  common  Hi' 
ture,  are  impossible  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  »1 
allow  that  he  did  really  work  miracles.  And  simili!  i 
observations  apply  in  general  to  the  other  parts  ■!  i 
the  scripture  history.  | 

CTo  be  continned.)  ! 


Immense  Business  on  tJte  Erie  Canal. — Darinl  I 
the  first  sixteen  days  of  May,  nine  hundred  an'' 
eighty-two  canal  boats  were  cleared  at  the  Buffal, 
collector's  office,  making  a  daily  average  of  upwari 

of  sixty  boats.     If  it  had  been  necessary  to  mov: 

attempted  to  falsify,  or  have  succeeded  in  such  a.n'^'^^  aggregate  of  property  taken  by  this  fleet  (] 
attempt.  This,  indeed,  is  an  argument  for  the;b°^ts  by  rail,  it  wouW  have  taken  sixty  trains  (! 
truth  of  the  facts,  which  proves  the  genuineness  of  twenty-two  cars  each  daily,  or  an  aggregate  <: 
the  books  at  the  same  time.  The  truth  of  the  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  can; 
facts,  however,  is  inferred  more  directly  from  their  ^t  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  six  thousand  cana' 
importance,  if  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  be  boats  in  operation  on  the  Erie  Canal  this  summei 
previously  allowed.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob-  ^^^  '^e  pressure  of  grain  is  so  great  that  it  is  be 
served  of  the  great  number  of  particular  circum-  lieved  all  the  boats  will  be  fully  employed.     Thi 


stances  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.,  mentioned 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  books 
with  themselves,  and  with  each  other.  These  are 
arguments  both  for  the  genuineness  of  the  books, 
and  the  truth  of  the  facts  distinctly  considered, 
and  also  arguments  for  deducing  the  truth  from  the 
genuineness.  And,  indeed,  the  arguments  for  the 
general  truth  of  the  history  of  any  age  or  nation, 
where  regular  records  have  been  kept,  are  so  inter- 
woven together,  and  support  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  flays,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  the  ideas  of  them  distinct,  so  as  not  to  anti- 
cipate, and  not  to  prove,  more  than  the  exactness 
of  logical  method  requires  one  to  prove.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  inconsistency  of  the  contrary  sup- 
position  is   so  great,  that  ihey  can  scarcely  stand 


arrival  of  the  grain  at  Buffalo,  since  navigatio; 
opened,  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  report  c 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  made  previous  to  thl 
opening  of  navigation,  exhibited  an  excess  in  th(| 
general  aggregate  of  grain  in  store  at  that  city  ovei 
the  preceding  season. — Late  Paper.  \ 


THIS    FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  4, 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING.  ; 

We  take   the  following  extracts  from  the  lasi 
number  of  "  The  British  Friend."  j 

Second-day,  21tk  of  4.i7i  Month.— The  Yearl;! 
Meeting  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  *  *  *  the  cleri 
long  enough  to  be  confuted.  You  may  easily  try  |read  the  opening  minute.  The  representatives  wer 
this  upon  the  history  of  England  or  France,  Kome  then  called  over,  by  which  it  appeared  that  six  wer 
or  Greece.  absent,  four  of  whom  were  accounted  for;  and  cer 

Fourthly.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 1  tificates  and  minutes  on  behalf  of  Friends  presen 
taments  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  were  read.  The  clerl 
are  ascribed  above;  i.  e.  if  they  be  genuine,  the  read  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minister; 
moral  characters  of  these  writers  afford  the  strongest' and  Elders,  which  called  forth  much  expressioi' 
assurance  that  the  facts  asserted  by  them  are  true.  I  from  several  Friends.  Joseph  Jesper  offered  somi' 
Falsehoods  and  frauds  of  a  common  nature  shock  [valuable  advice  to  elders.  A  Friend  adverted  ti 
the  moral  sense  of  common  men,  and  are  rarely  met  ithe  large  number  of  meetings  having  no  one  in  tht 
with  except  in  persons  of  abandoned  characters  :  | station  of  minister,  and  spoke  of  the  duty  of  elder,], 
how  inconsistent,  then,  must  those  of  the  most  glar-j  being  more  especially  to  encourage  young  minis'i 
iug  and  impious  nature  be  with  the  highest  moral  ters,  &c.  ' 


rings  v/hieh  several  of  the  writers  underwent 
both  in  life  and  death,  iu  attestation  of  the  facts 
delivered  by  them, 
favour  of  these. 

Fifthly.  The  arguments  here  alleged  for  proving 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  history  from  the  gi 


After  the  epistle  from  Loudon  Yearly  Meetinjj 
was  read,  a  Friend  thought  that  the  present  would 
be  a  suitable  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of  io- 


a  particular  argument  in 


characters  !     That  such  characters  are  due  to  the 

sacred  writers  appears  from  the  writings  themselves. 

by  an  internal  evidence  ;   bui  there  is  also  strong 

external  evidence  in  many  cases;    and  indeed  this  j 

point  is  allowed  in  general  by  unbelievers.  The  ivitiug  a  deputation  from  the  Loudon  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's  committee,  which  was  appointed  last  year  to 
visit  the  meetings  iu  England,  to  visit  this  nation, 
as  way  might  appear  to  open.  Another  Friend 
thought  it  was  agreed  in  London  last  year  not  to 
do  so,  they  not  feeling  their  way  clear.  The  further 
consideration  of  this  subject  was  deferred.  Epistle 
of  the  books,  are  as  conclusive  in  respect  of  [from  New  York  read;  also  one  from  New  England 

the  miraculous  facts,  as  of  the  common  ones.     But  and    from   Western   Yearly  Meeting.     The   clerk! 

besides  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  allow  j  alluded  to  the  fact  that  no  epistle  had  been  received' 

the  genuineness  of  the  books  to  be  a  sufficient  evi-jthis  year  either  from  Baltimore  or  North  Carolina. 

dence  of  the  common  facts  mentioned  iu  them,  the  He  accounted  for  this  by  Friends  there  being  in  the 

miraculous  facts  must  be  allowed  also,  from  their  neighbourhood  of  the  teat  of  war. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  four  in  the  after- 


It  is  neces- 
not,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  conceived,  that   Moses   should   have 
delivered  the  Israelites  from  their  slavery  in  Egypt. 


close  connection  with  the  common  ones 
sary  to  admit  both  or  neither.     It  is 


Second-day  ajlernoon. —  At  the  opening  of  this 
sitting  the  representatives  reported  that  they  had 


or  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness  for  lorty :  agreed  to  propose  Thomas  W.  Jacob  as  clerk,  and 
years,  at  all,  iu  such  manner  as  the  common  history  James  N.  Bichardjen  and  Henry  White  as 


internal  evidences,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  New] represents,  unless  wo  suppose  the  miraculous  facts  | ants;  and  they  were  accordingly  appointed.     The 


THE   FRIEND. 


351 


lading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  was  next  pro- 
eded  with,  during  which  a  good  deal  of  remark 
aa  made  respecting  the  subjects  to  whii^h  they  re- 
irred.  After  the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the 
rat  and  second,  a  Friend  said,  that  he  could  not 
ijlp  saying  he  had  rarely  heard  a  lower  account  of 
christian  body  than  that  given  by  the  answers  to 
lie  first  query.  Another  exhorted  to  a  better  at- 
indance  of  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
;  *  *  *  * 

A  Friend  said  that  the  oftener  he  heard  the  an- 
pers  to  this  query — the  first — read,  the  more  he 
|lt  it  to  be  a  startling  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
lie  appearance  of  improvement  in  the  Society,  so 
i.rge  a  number  of  persons  absented  themselves  from 
•IT  week-day  and  business  meetings.  He  remem- 
bred  when  he  had  himself  fallen  into  the  habit, 
jid  deeply  felt  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  had 
bard  in  an  English  Quarterly  Meeting  the  word 
iencouraged"  used  in  a  similar  case — "  Friends 
I'e  encouraged  to  a  more  regular  attendance;" 
bd  thought  the  enemy  often  began  by  trying  to 
llscourage  us.  He  appealed  to  his  hearers  whether 
!iey  had  not  often  felt  this  cold  feeling  of  discour- 
j»ement,  when  they  have  feared  that  the  promises 
!id  not  apply  to  them.  He  longed  that  there  might 
\i  a  warmer  feeling  of  confidence  with  respect  to 
IB  promise  to  the  assembled  church,  "Where  too 
[•  three,"  &c. 

'  A  Friend  said,  he  wished  to  refer  to  a  deficiency 
pt  yet  attended  to,  viz.  that  of  attendance  of 
i'ternoon  meetings.  No  doubt  there  are  various 
[iasons  why  this  deficiency  occurs.  Some  are  too 
ifirm  to  go  out  twice,  some  live  too  far  away,  and 
j  some  places  only  one  meeting  is  held.    But  there 

another  cause ;  many  of  the  younger,  and  per- 
aps  even  middle-aged  indulge  in  some  recreation 
1  First-day  afternoon,  or  they  frequent  meetings 
f  other  denominations.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
ar  young  Friends,  when  we  hear  our  older  Friends 
ly  there  is  great  reason  for  the  deficiency  on 
ocount  of  the  lifelessness  of  our  meetings?  we  have 

0  ministry,  and  we  must  expect  our  young  people 
t  go  where  there  is.  Is  this  the  way  to  attract 
oung  people  to  our  own  church  ?  His  mind  had 
een  many  times  pained  when  he  had  heard  such 
jmarks  as  these.  He  was  brought  into  the  So- 
ety  of  Friends  through  convincement  of  the  truth 
F  the  christian  doctrines  as  professed  by  them. 
[e  had  felt  great  comfort  in  sitting  in  silent  meet- 
igs  from  the  time  he  first  joined  the  Society.  He 
as  ready  to  acknowledge  that  silence  of  itself  was 
ot  worship,  but  earnestly  iuvited  his  young  friends 
)  seek  for  heavenly  assistance,  and  they  would 
aye  no  need  to  go  to  other  places  of  worship. 

After  the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  third 
uery,  some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  pre- 
se  meaning  of  the  query,  some  Friends  appearing 
)  think  that  it  referred  primarily  to  the  private 
iading  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  closets. 

*  *  *  :|: 

After  the  answers  to  the  fourth  query  Lad  been 
sad,  J.  J.,  alluding  to  the  answer  from  one  (juar- 
srly  Meeting,  hoped  that  in  giving  so  low  an  an- 
wer,  they  were  not  representing  things  worse  than 
ley  really  were.  In  explanation,  a  Friend  from 
lat  Quarterly  Meeting  said,  that  this  arose  from 
3me  Friends  taking  so  high  a  standard.    J.  T.  said 

1  was  a  high  standard  ;  but  the  query  asks  not. 
Do  Friends  do  so?"  but,  "Are  they  careful  to 
laintain  ?"  &c.    Of  course,  if  they  are  conscious  of 

want  of  care,  they  must  give  a  low  answer. 
From  the  answers  to  the  fitth  query  it  appeared 
bat  a  large  proportion  of  those  liable  have  no  ob- 
JCtion  to  pay  tithe-rent  charge.  Many  Friends 
xpressed  their  regret  at  this  fact,  which  they  con 
idered  a  sign  of  great  weakness ;  but  others,  while 


asserting  their  attachment  to  the  testimony  against 
a  paid  ministry,  expressed  their  conviction  that  it 
was  in  no  degree  compromised  by  their  payiug  this 
impost,  which  they  regarded  as  merely  a  tax  upon 
the  land.  The  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
this  point  was  recorded  some  years  since,  and  the 
subject  was  therefore  not  permitted  to  be  gone  into 
at  much  length. 

After  the  answers  to  the  sixth  query,  relating  to 
christian  testimony  against  all  war,  had  been  read, 
J.  T.  said,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  examine  our- 
selves as  to  how  far  in  our  walk  through  life  we 
were  keeping  to  our  testimony  in  this  respect.  Are 
we  really  in  our  schools  and  families  training  our 
children  in  peace  principles?  We  seem  to  expect 
them  to  grow  up  peace  men,  but  do  we  imbue  them 
with  the  principle  in  early  life  ?  He  feared  we  were 
not  faithful  to  our  children,  and  that  there  was  a 
trimming  disposition  creeping  in  amongst  some  of 
our  most  intelligent  members  on  this  point. 

The  clerk  proposed  that  a  summary  of  the  an- 
swers should  be  prepared  and  sent  down  to  every 
Monthly  Meeting,  so  that  absent  members  may 
know  something  of  the  state  of  the  body.  This 
proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  six  Friends  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.     *     *     * 

Afterwards  a  Friend  said,  we  must  all  feel  how 
deficient  we  have  been,  and  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  duties  of  parents.  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  with  children  while  very  young, 
though  perhaps  many  do  not  feel  so  anxious  about 
them  till  they  begin  to  grow  older.  Parents  should 
endeavour  by  their  example  not  to  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  present  life  is  of  more  importance  than 
it  really  is,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  love 
of  their  Saviour.  Another  Friend  feared  that  while 
we  had  done  well  as  regards  this  world,  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  were  not  so  evident.  Each  of  us 
should  seriously  ask  himself  whose  servant  he  is  ? 
There  is  no  intermediate  state,  and  it  is  a  delusion 
of  the  evil  one  to  think  that  we  can  be  children  of 
God  without  knowing  it,  and  feeling  his  love  in  our 
hearts.  We  are  all  called  upon  some  time  or  other 
to  confess  Him  before  men,  and  pride  tends  per- 
haps even  more  than  unbelief  to  prevent  our  doing 


Keferring  to  the  answers  to  the  sixth  query  from 
one  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  Friend  said  that  he  feared 
that  the  exception  as  regards  conversation  was 
equally  applicable  to  other  Quarterly  Meetings. 
He  did  not  look  for  much  progress  in  peace  prin- 
ciples in  the  world ;  it  will  not  be  till  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  fighting  is  removed.  In  theory, 
most  of  us  recognize  the  impolicy  of  war  ;  but  we 
have  never  been  tried.  In  conversation  we  speak 
of  war  and  warlike  matters  just  the  same  as  others 
do. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  young  Friend  said  that  he  felt  reluctant  to 
speak,  and  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
observations  made  this  morning.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  been  used  to  go  to  other  places,  to  hear 
what  he  was  desirous  to  know,  but  did  not  tind  it, 
and  is  now  convinced  that  the  principles  of  the 
Society  are  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  New  Testament,  and  would  encourage 
all,  especially  young  men,  not  to  leave  the  Society. 
He  was  glad  the  subject  of  war  was  introduced, 
and  is  quite  satisfied  of  our  principles  respecting  it, 
and  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  think  other- 
wise. Friends,  from  education,  should  be  peculi- 
arly qualified  to  spread  these  principles. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Another  Friend  said  that  few  subjects  could 
more  properly  occupy  this  meeting  than  the  gift  of 
teaching.     It  was  never  denied  by  the  Society ; 


but  practically  ignored,  by  their  not  making  ar- 
rangements for  its  exercise.  The  great  want  of  the 
day  in  our  Society  was  the  making  of  these  arrange- 
ments for  the  exercise  of  these  lower  gifts  (if  they 
may  be  so  called).  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy, 
"  Those  things  which  thou  hast  heard,"  &c.,  "  of 
me,"  applies  to  these  lower  gifts.  He  hoped  Friends 
will  consider  this  very  important  subject.  Few 
things  are  more  likely  to  retain  amongst  us  those 
inquiring  minds  whom  it  is  so  important  to  retain, 
and  who  almost  always  leave  us  for  the  worse.  It 
would  be  better  for  them  to  remain,  and  benefit  the 
body  in  which  they  were  placed,  than  go  where 
they  will  at  least  find  much  in  which  they  cannot 
unite. 

A  Friend  said  that  all  gifts  proceed  from  the 
same  Spirit,  and  there  was  no  place  in  which  the 
gift  of  teaching  could  be  so  well  exercised  as  in  our 
meetings  for  worship  ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  establishing  meetings  of  a  lower  character. 

Several  Friends  coincided  in  this  view. 

Fourtli-day  evening,  four  o'clock,  29th  of  Uh 
Month. — A  Friend  brought  forward  a  proposition 
to  invite  the  committee  (which  was  appointed  last 
year  in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  to  visit  the  Quar- 
terly Bleetings)  to  send  a  sub-committee  to  visit 
this  nation.  Another  Friend  thought  that  unless 
a  living  concern  should  originate  in  that  committee 
for  such  a  service,  our  invitation  was  not  likely  to 
avail. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  subject  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  it,  with  the  understanding  that  if  London 
Yearly  Meeting  felt  disposed  to  send  a  committee, 
the  representatives  should  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Shortly  after  this  a  Friend  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  the  bill  then  before  parlia- 
ment for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  *  *  *  and  proposed  that  a  peti- 
tion should  be  prepared  and  forwarded  by  the 
meeting,  asking  that  the  legislature  would  support 
this  measure  and  extend  its  provisions  to  this  land. 
Great  unanimity  was  expressed  with  this  proposi- 
tion, and  after  much  expression  of  opinion,  the 
course  suggested  was  agreed  to,  and  the  petition 
was  directed  to  be  prepared  and  placed  rea4y  for 
signature. 

The  clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  a  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  pro- 
po  ing  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  that 
body,  that  the  meeting  referred  to  should  be  held 
without  any  previous  conference  of  elders,  was  on 
the  table.  After  some  consideration  this  proposi- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

A  Friend  said   that  he  thought  we  should  take 
some  means  to  communicate  to  our  absent  friends 
the  deep  exercise  which  had  been  felt  on  account 
of  the  state  of  Society. 
*  *  *  *  * 

After  a  good  deal  had  been  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  not  to  issue 
an  epistle  to  our  own  members  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  sufiieieut  un- 
animity of  feeling  to  warrant  the  Yearly  JVJjcting 
in  doing  so. 

Henry  Russell  stated  he  was  directed  by  the 
large  committee  to  consult  the  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
specting sending  an  epistle  to  the  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Iowa,  which  is  an  offset  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  clerk,  after  listening  to  the  remarks 
from  a  few  Friends  on  this  subject,  made  a  minute 
appoiutiug  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  short 
epistle  expressive  of  the  warm  interest  felt  for  them, 
and  the  encouragement  due  to  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  first  coming  together  in  a  Yearly 
Meeting  capacity. 

A  Friend  proposed  that  a  regular  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  members  in  our  Society, 
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showing  the  annual  increase  or  decrease,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  each  year,  as  is 
done  in  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  After  some 
discussion,  in  which  many  Friends  approved  of  the 
proposition,  the  final  decision  of  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  sitting  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  education  (and 
to  which  was  referred  the  reports  of  the  several 
schools)  the  same  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Women 
Friends  were  invited  to  attend  this  conference. 

Sixth-day,  *  *  *  four  P.  M. — Report  of  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  treasurer's  account 
was  produced  and  read.  The  expenses  of  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry  were  more  than  usual ; 
£400  was  ordered  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  en- 
suing year. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  consider  of  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  future  was  brought  in,  and  read,  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  the  rise  of  the  Dublin  Friends'  Third- 
day  meeting;  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  commence  on 
Fourth-day  after  the  last  First-day  in  4th  Month, 


at  ten  A.  M. ;  a  meeting  for  worship  on  \he  follow- 
ing Sixth-day,  at  ten 
sideration,  agreed  to 


ing  Sixth-day,  at  ten  a.m.;  which  was 


\he  t 
aSie 


Shortly  afterwards,  a  Friend  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
He  urged  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  entire  book ;  and  while 
many  l?riends  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
present  was  not  the  best  time  for  undertaking  this 
important  work,  and  that  it  was  far  from  desirable 
to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field  of  criticism  so  soon 
after  the  alteration  of  the  Queries  and  Advices,  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
proposition.  After  a  long  and  interesting  discus- 
sion, the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  six- 
teen Friends,  who  were  directed  to  revise  the  con- 
tents of  the  Buok  of  Rules  and  Advices,  and  re- 
port to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

Sevenih-day  morning, eleven  a.m. — The  abstract 
of  the  answers  to  the  Queries  intended  to  be  sent 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  brought  in ;  and, 
with  some  alterations,  agreed  to.  The  epistle  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting  was  also  read  at  this  sit- 
ting, and  the  names  of  representatives  to  London 
read.  The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  been  at 
length  concluded;  after  a  solemn  pause,  during 
which  prayer  was  ofi'ered  for  a  blessing  upon  those 
who  were  about  to  depart  for  their  own  homes,  the 
meeting  separated ;  hoping  to  assemble  again  at 
the  appointed  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

COMMUNICATED  FOR  "THE  FRIEND." 
A  need  has  long  been  felt,  by  many  Friends  in 
this  city,  of  a  suitable  building  where  benevolent 
meetings,  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  &c.,  may 
be  held,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  erect  a  house 
for  such  purposes,  in  a  central  situation,  if  subscrip- 
tions Aifficient  can  be  obtained. 

The  propo.sed  objects,  as  set  fort'i  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Association  which  has  started  the  pro- 
ject, are  the  accommodation  of  First-day  and  week- 
day schools  for  the  in.-truction  and  improvement 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  for  teaching  sewing 
and  domestic  economy  to  poor  women  ;  for  distri- 
buting work  and  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  for 
other  objects  of  a  kindred  and  benevolent  charac- 
ter; all  of  which  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  views  and  practices  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends. 

The  project  having  received  the  approval  of 
some  of  our  older  and  most  judicious  Friends,  will 
it  is  hoped  be  liberally  contributed  to,  in  order 


that  the  building  may  be  ready  for  use  the  ensuing 


Contributions  may  be  sent  to  John  M.  Whitall, 
ident,  No.  410  Race  street,  or  Frederick  W. 
Morris,  Treasurer  of  the  Swarthmore  Association, 
No.  1 608  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  18th  ult.  John 
Bright  has  addressed  Parliament  oa  American  affairs, 
arguing  that  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the  South 
would  increase  the  produce  of  cotton.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  rejected  the  annual  motion  in  favour  of 
voting  by  ballot,  by  thirty  majority.  In  the  House  ot 
Lords,  Marquis  Clanricarde  moved  for  the  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  protection  by  British  vessels  in  the  West  In- 
dies against  capture  byjAmerican  cruisers,  and  demand- 
ed the  proceedings  of  these  cruisers.  Earl  Russell  said 
that  one  or  two  recent  seizures  had  attracted  attention, 
and  representations  had  been  made  to  the  Washington 
Cabinet.  The  United  States  Government  had  answered 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  seizures, 
and  these  grounds  would  be  proved  in  the  Prize  Courts. 
He  thought  the  blockade  was  efficient,  and  entitled  to 
recognition,  and  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
hasty  acts.  He  believed  there  was  every  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government  to  prevent  injustice 
being  done.  Lord  Palmerstoa,  in  a  speech,  said  that  on 
all  questions  of  peace  or  war,  whether  in  the  West  or 
the  East,  both  France  and  England  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cord. The  International  Financial  Society  have  made 
arrangements  for  purchasing  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  giving  £3U0  for  every  £100 
share.  The  total  capital  of  the  company  is  £500,000, 
and  the  total  amount  of  purchase  will  therefore  be 
£1,500,000.  A  deposit  of  £100,000  has  already  been 
paid.  The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs 
was  quiet,  and  the  quotations  nearly  unchanged. 

United  States. — Rebel  hivasion  of  Pennsylvania. — The 
movements  of  the  rebel  forces  have  been  conducted  with 
so  much  celerily,  and  so  shrouded  in  mystery,  as  to  baffle 
all  speculations  respecting  theirprobable  aim  and  design. 
What  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  merely  a  raid  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  has  gradually  developed  into  a  formid- 
able invasion.  At  the  time  of  making  this  summary, 
(the  30th  ult.,)  the  accounts  from  Maryland  render  it 
pretty  certain  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  rebel 
army,  commanded  by  General  Lee,  was  then  oa  the  North 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  Lee,  himself,  was  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  with  Generals 
Longstreet  and  Hill,  took  the  road  towards  Gettysburg,' 
followed  by  Hill's  corps.  Another  large  division  of  the 
rebel  army  passed  through  Chambersburg,  and  is  now 
threatening  Uarrisburg,  having  advanced  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  city.  No  serious  opposition 
had  been  made  to  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  and  they 
have  successively  occupied  York,  Carlisle,  and  various 
other  places  on  their  route,  levying  contributions  upoa 
the  inhabitants.  Wrightsville,  on  the  Susquehanna,  op- 
posite Columbia,  has  been  entered  by  a  large  rebel  force, 
and  the  great  bridge  has  been  burned  to  prevent  their 
crossing  the  river.  A  despatch  from  Harrisburg,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  states  that  the  rebel  force  at  York  was  about 
15,000  men  ;  that  at  Wrighisville  had  fallen  back  towards 
York.  The  rebels  had  burned  six  bridges  on  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  between  Goldsborough  and  York,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  interfered  with,  though 
being  exposed  and  defenceless,  portions  of  it  would  pro- 
bably soon  be  destroyed. 

The  Army  of  t/ic  Folo>nac.—\cry  little  information  re- 
specting the  niovements  of  this  army,  has  been  recently 
published.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writing  from  Washington  on  the  26th  ult.,  states  that  a 
part  of  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks, 
other  portions  of  it  were  reported  to  be  crossing  between 
that  point  and  Edward's  Ferry.  Gen.  Hooker  has  been 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  aud  the  command  has  been 
given  to  General  Meade. 

Vicksburg  and  Fori  Hudson. — The  latest  advices  repre- 
sent the  siege  of  these  two  strongholds  as  progressing. 
Ati'airs  remained  much  as  in  the  previous  week. 

Tennessee. — General  Rosecrans  is  reported  to  be  ad- 
vancing upon  the  rebels.  A  skirmish  took  place  on  the 
24th  and  25th|  at  Guy's  Gap,  in  which  225  of  the  Union 
troops  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  another  encounter, 
according  to  a  despatch  from  Cincinnati,  about  300C 
rebels  were  captured.  There  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Gen.  Bragg  had  sent  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  he  would  therefore  probably  not  risk  a 
general  engagement,  but  fall  back  towards  Chattanooga. 


Rebel  Privateers. — The  bold  and  daring  ravages  of  c  l 
of  these  piratical  cruisers,  was  noticed  last  week.  Wh  ; 
the  Tacony  became  too  well  known  longer  to  elnde  pi  | 
suit,  the  crew  were  transferred  to  another  vessel  whi  | 
they  had  taken  and  the  Tacony  was  destroyed.  Desiri  | 
to  obtain  possession  of  one  still  better  suited  for  their  t ' 
farious  purposes,  Capt.  Read,  and  a  part  of  his  crel 
entered  Portland  harbor  in  the  night,  on  a  fishing  bo  I 
siezed  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Caleb  Cushlr' 
and  run  her  out  to  sea.  Prompt  pursuit  was  made 
two  steamers,  the  revenue  cutter  was  overtaken,  and  1 
engagement  ensued.  The  privateers  finding  that  esca  ■ 
was  impossible,  took  to  their  boats  after  setting  the  ct! 
ter  on  fire.  She  was  destroyed,  and  the  pirates  w' 
were  endeavouring  to  escape  were  captured.  They  we, 
22  in  number,  including  Capt.  Read.  ' 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.— The  rebels  have  on ; 
more  inflicted  serious  injuries  upon  this  road,  blowii' 
up  culverts,  burning  bridges,  tearing  up  the  rails  ar 
burning  rails  and  ties  together,  upon  the  portions  of  ■ 
which  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  Chesapea], 
and  Ohio  canal  has  been  cut  by  them  in  several  placf- 
and  locks  destroyed.  AU  the  canal-boats  they  ecu-, 
take,  between  Williamsport  and  Cumberland,  we 
burned.  ' 

The  Crops. — The  following  information  respecting  t'l 
season's  crops,  is  gathered  from  the  newspaper  exchangti 
In  New  York  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  light.  In  tl, 
West,  generally,  the  report  is  favourable.  In  Southe;! 
niinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  full  crops,  in  other  parts  { 
these  States  the  yield  has  been  diminished  by  drougb 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  prospect  is  almost  universally  goo  ; 
The  hay  crop  is  generally  below  an  average,  the  t 
bacco  crop  of  three  counties  in  Indiana  will  this  ye:i 
amount  to  950,000  pounds.  Southern  Indiana  is  rapid 
becoming  an  important  tobacco  growing  region.  j 

Gold  as  Currency. — The  question  is  sometimes  asket; 
What  has  become  of  the  gold  coin?  The  panic  at  Pitt! 
burg  uncovered  some  of  this  treasure.  To  prevent  ca)! 
ture  by  the  rebels,  the  bankers  and  others  of  that  cii' 
transferred  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  inst.,  $15i 
000,000  in  gold,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  $650,000.  , 

The  National  Finances. — Notwithstanding  the  presei. 
threatening  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  tl' 
public  confidence  in  the  ultimate  stability  of  the  Unici 
is  not  much  impaired.  The  subscriptions  to  the  fivil 
twenty  U.  S.  Loan,  at  the  agency  in  this  city,  amountfj 
last  week  to  an  aggregate  of  $6,744,950,  "and  for  tl ' 
Sixth  month  to  874,387,000. 

Nexo  rorA-.— Mortality  last  week,  470,  including  If  j 
under  five  years  of  age.  j 

Philadelphia, — Mortality  last  week,  210.  During  tht 
past  week  2297  soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  armi 
hospitals  in  this  city,  101  were  returned  to  duty,  leavin 
6,091  under  care. 

The  Markets,  J-c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioil 
on  the  29th  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  w(i 
more  active  at  6J  a  7  per  cent.  American  gold,  14 ) 
United  States  sixes,  1881,  108.  Seven-thirty  Treasuij 
Notes,  104.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  68  a  69  cts.  Supei 
fine  State  and  Western  flour,  $4.70  a  §5.20.  Baltimoi 
flour,  §6.45  a  S7. 15.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.3 
Red  winter  Western,  S1.40  a  $1.50.  White  Michigai 
§1.63  a  $1.75.  Oats,  75  a  77  cts.  Western  Yellow  con 
75  a  76.  P/ii7orfe/p/,ia.— Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $5.7: 
Penna.  red  wheat,  $1.49  a  $1.50;  White,  $1.60  a  S1.7i 
Rye,  $1.05.  Prime  yellow  corn,  87  cts.  Oats,  75  a  t! 
cts.  Cloverseed,  $5.25  a  $5.75.  Timothv,  $2.00  a$2.2!j 
Flaxseed,  $2.37  a  $2.50.  '  ( 
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A  meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  It 

struction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be  held  at  the 

place  on  Second-day  evening  the  6th  inst.,  at  8  o'clod 

Wm.  Smedlhv,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  7th  mo.,  1863. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOED,  (TWeRtY-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WorthikcI 
TON,  M.  D.  1 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  tj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Philsj 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ] 
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'On  the  Gonninencss  and  inthooticity  of  the 
I  Scriptures, 

;  BY  OLINTHUS  GKEGOUY,  L.I..D. 

I  (Continued  from  page  350.) 

I  Sixthlv.  There  is  even  a  particular  argument  in 
vour  of  the  miraculous  part  of  the  Scripture  his- 
;ry,  to  be  drawn  from  the  reluctance  of  mankind 
i  receive  miraculous  facts.  It  is  true  that  this  re- 
'ctauce  is  greater  in  some  ages  and  nations  than 
j  others,  and  probable  reasons  may  be  assigned 
by  this  reluctance  was,  in  general,  less  in  ancient 
nes  than  in  the  present  (which,  however,  are  pre- 
Imptions  that  some  real  miracles  were  then 
I'ought;)  but  it  must  always  be  considerable,  from 
|e  very  frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  would  be 
.rticularly  so  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
irist's  appearance,  as  they  had  then  (according 
I  their  own  account)  been  without  miracles  for  at 
list  four  hundred  years.  Now  this  reluctance 
'ast  make  both  the  writers  and  readers  very  much 
■on  their  guard ;  and  it  it  be  now  one  of  the  chief 
iejudices  against  revealed  religion,  as  unbelievers 
lanimously  assert,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  allow 
!0,  that  it  would  be  a  strong  check  upon  the  pub- 
ation  of  a  miraculous  history  at  or  near  the  time 
aen  the  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed ;  *'.  e. 
will  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  such  a  history,  if 
'.  genuineness  be  granted  previously. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  cer- 
inly,  that  the  principal  facts,  both  common  and 
iraculous,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  must  be 
ue,  if  their  genuineness  be  allowed.  *  *  * 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true, 
imely,  if  the  principal  facts  meyitioned  in  the 
'priptures  be  true,  they  must  be  genuine  writings. 
his  converse  proposition  is  much  more  important 
an  it  may  appear  at  first  sight;  for  there  are 
any  evidences  for  the  truth  of  particular  facts 
eutioned  in  the  Scriptures;  such,  for  example,  as 
lOse  taken  from  natural  history,  from  geography, 
jd  the  contemporary  profane  history,  which  no 
ay  presuppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove,  the 
snuiueness  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  this  genuineness, 
ms  proved,  may,  by  the  arguments  alleged  under 
lis  proposition,  be  extended  to  infer  the  authenti- 
ty  of  the  rest  of  the  facts.  Nor  is  this  to  argue 
1  a  circle,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
istory  from  its  truth  ;  but  to  prove  the  truth  of 
lose  facts,  which  are  not  attested  by  natural  or 
vil  history,  from  those  which  are,  by  the  medium 
Fthe  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures. 
II.  T/ic  Language,  Style,  a7id  Manner  of  Writ- 


ing, used  in  tfie  Books  of  ilm  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, are  Argmnents  of  their  Genuineness. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  First,  That  the  Hebrew 
anguage,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  and  one 
that  had  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours, 
and  whose  neighbours  also  spake  a  language  that 
had  great  affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change 

rapidly  as  modern  languages  have  done,  since 
nations  have  been  variously  mixed  with  one  another, 
and  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences,  greatly  extended. 
Yet  some  changes  there  necessarily  must  be  in 
about  1054  years  elapsing  between  the  time  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Malachi.  And  accordingly 
critical  Hebrew  scholars  assure  us,  that  the  Biblical 
Hebrew  corresponds  to  this  criterion  with  so  much 
exactness,  that  a  considerable  argument  may  thence 
be  deduced  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Secondly.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
too  considerable  a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  work 
either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jetv  he  must  be,  on  account 
of  the  language,)  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary 
Jews.  If,  therefore,  they  be  all  forgeries,  there 
must  be  a  succession  of  impostors  in  different  ages, 
ho  have  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which 
is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  forged,  and  part 
genuine,  is  very  harsh  ;  neither  would  this  supposi- 
tion, if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Thirdly.  The  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  as  a  living  language,  soon  after  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it  after  it  was 
become  a  dead  language.  For  learned  men  affirm 
positively,  that  there  was  no  grammar  made  for  the 
Hebrew  till  many  ages  after ;  and,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  write  in  a  dead  language  with  exactness,  even 
by  the  help  of  a  grammar,  so  it  seems  impossible 
without  it.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  therefore  be,  at  least,  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  and  since  they  could  not  all 
vritten  in  the  same  age  (for  the  reason  just  as- 
signed,) some  must  be  considerably  more  ancient : 
which  would  bring  us  again  to  a  succession  of  con- 
spiring impostors. 

Fourthly.  This  last  remark  may  perhaps  afford 
a  new  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  if  any  were  wanting.  But  indeed  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  executed  about  287  years  be- 
fore the  christian  sera,  shows  not  only  this,  but  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have 
been  considered  as  ancient  and  genuiue  books  soon 
after  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  at  least. 

Fifthly.  There  is  a  simplicity  of  style,  and  an 
unaffected  manner  of  writing,  in  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  (excepting  only  those  parts  that 
are  avowedly  poetical  or  prophetical,)  which  is  a 
very  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  even  ex- 
clusively of  the  suitableness  of  this  circumstance  to 
the  times  of  the  supposed  authors. 

Sixthly.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  also  is 
remarkably  simple  and  unaffected,  and  perfectly 
suited  to  the  time,  places,  and  persons.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  style  and  idiom,  such  as  infallibly 
proves  them  to  be  the  production  of  different 
writers.     And,  though  a  largo  proportion  of  the 


language  of  the  New  Testament  is  pure  Greek ; 
yet  it  is  not  like  the  language  of  Isocrates,  of  Do- 
osthenes,  of  Xenophon,  or  of  Plutarch  :  then  there 
would  have  been  strong  ground  to  suspect  forgery, 
since  such  would  ill  accord  with  the  character  of 
Jews  writing  in  a  language  not  their  own.  But  the 
of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  and  method  of  reasoning,  that  the  books  of 
New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but 
persons  originally  Jews,  which  brings  the  inquiry 
'nto  a  still  narrower  compass  :  for  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  any  hypothesis  which  would 
satisfactorily  account  for  Jews  telling  such  a  story, 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  attestation  of  it,  unless 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  make  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  hypothesis. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  narrations  and 
precepts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
delivered  without  marks  of  hesitation  ;  the  writers 
teaeh  as  having  authority ;  a  circumstance  peculiar 
to  those  who  have  both  a  clear  knowledge  of  what 
they  deliver,  and  a  perfect  integrity  of  heart. 

And  farther,  that  the  care  used  in  specifying  that 
some  of  the  Psalms,  were  composed  by  Asaph,  others 
by  Moses,  some  of  the  Proverbs  by  Lemuel,  &c., 
furnishes  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  leads  us  to 
infer  that  those  books  are  the  real  productions  of 
the  authors  to  whom  they  are  inscribed. 

III.  The  very  great  ■)iumber  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Tmie,  Place,  Persons,  ,^c.,  mentioned 
in  tlie  Scriptures,  come  in  proof  both  of  tJwir  genu- 
inenes.s  and  autJienticiiy. 

Here  I  shall  recite  some  of  the  prineipal  heads 
under  which  these  circumstances  may  be  found. 
Thus,  there  arc  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circum- 
stances, the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the 
earth  among  the  posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  the  generations  of  the  postdiluvian  patri- 
archs, with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life 
after  the  flood  ;  the  sojournings  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of 
Canaan,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  in  their 
times ;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom  both  before  and  after 
Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt ; 
with  the  state  of  Egypt  before  Moses'  time. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  mentioned  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the  passover,  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  there,  the  miracle  of  manna, 
the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  solemn  deli- 
very of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular 
laws  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
tabernacle,  priests,  garments,  ark,  &o. 

In  Leviticus  there  is  a  collection  of  ceremonial 
laws,  with  all  their  particularities,  and  an  account 
of  the  remarkable  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and 
second  numberings  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their 
genealogies ;  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three  several 
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families  of  the  Levites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the 
journejitigs  and  eneampmeuts  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of 
some  remarkable  events  which  happened  in  this 
period  ;  such  as  the  searching  of  the  land,  the  re- 
bellion of  Korah,  the  victories  over  Arad,  Sihon, 
and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Ma- 
nassites;  the  history  of  Balak' and  Balaam,  and 
the  victory  over  the  JMidianites ;  all  described  with 
the  several  particularities  of  time,  place,  and  pci 
sons. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitul: 
tion  of  many  things  contained  in  the  last  three 
books,  with  a  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the 
moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the -borders  of  Canaan, 
just  before  his  death,  with  an  account  of  that  death 
and  the  true  reason  assigned  why  he  saw,  but  did 
not  enter,  the  promised  land. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  pass; 
over  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the  tril 
including  ii  minute  geographical  description. 

The  book  of  Judges  contains  a  recital  of  a  great 
variety  of  public  transactions,  with  the  private 
origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  are  noted  with  particularity 
and  simplicity. 

In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  David,  with  several  incidental 
circumstances. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  contain  the  transactions  of  the  kings 
before  the  captivity,  and  of  the  governors  after- 
wards, all  delivered  in  the  same  circumstantial 
manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the 
regulations,  sacred  and  civil,  established  by  David, 
and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of  the  persons  who  re- 
turned, sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books 
of  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  deserve  particular  notice, 
in  the  light  in  which  we  are  now  considering  things. 

The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a 
very  remarkable  event,  with  the  institution  of  a 
festival  in  memory  of  it. 


Logwood  as  an  Antiseptic. — Dr.  W.  N.  Cote' 
the  intelligent  Paris  correspondent  of  the  British 
Atiwrican  Jourtial,  says,  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion :  "  Your  readers  may  recollect  the  interest 
excited  among  professional  men  when  Dr.  Demeaux 
discovered  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  coal-tar,  a 
mixture  of  which  with  plaster  being  applied  to  the 
most  fetid  sores,  will  at  once  ditpel  the  offensive 
smell,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  speedy 
cure  of  the  part  affected.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  now  received  a  paper  from  Dr.  Desmurtis,  an- 
nouncing that  logwood  or  cauipeachy  {Hoi7natoxy- 
lon  Campeachatiumi)  possesses  the  same  valuable 
property,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree.  This  fact 
was  discovered  by  accident.  Dr.  Dcsmartis  had 
several  cancerous  patients  under  his  care,  all  pre- 
senting large  ulcerous  sores,  emitting  a  most  nause- 
ous smell.  An  astringent  being  considered  expe- 
dient, a  pomatum  composed  of  equal  parts  of  log- 
wood and  hog's  lard  was  applied  to  these  sores, 
whereupon,  to  the  doctor's  surprise,  the  fetor  disap- 
peared completely,  and  the  emission  of  pus  was 
much  attenuated.  To  complete  the  evidence,  he 
Buspended  the  use  of  the  pomatum  for  a  few  hours 
only,  when  the  offensive  emanations  immediately 
recommenced,  and  the  purulent  secretion  became 
again  abundant.  Logwood,  as  he  has  now  ascer- 
tained, causes  gangrene,  especially  that  of  hospitals, 


to  disappear,  as  if  by  enchantment.    Dr.  Desraartis  I  suflioiently  magnified — on  the  earth — in  the  wat 
has  also  found  it  efficacious  in  preventing  or  stop-  j — everywhere; — their  mature  forms  are  laboui> 
ping  the  erysipelas  which  often  occurs  after  ampu- 1  incessantly  and    beneficially  in   dark   and  loi^ 
tation,  or  the  infliction  of  other  wounds,  and  is  a 'places   concealed    and   overtopped,  as  it  were,  jr 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.     It  en- j  higher  types  of  life  ;  but  when   atmospheric  ;\ 

other  conditions  favourable  for  their  developing 


tirely  removes  the  putridity  of  ulcerous  cancers 
emitting  characteristic  effluvia,  and,  in  short,  of  the 
most  fetid  sores.  This  substance  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  mixture  with  hasmos- 
tatic  remedies,  such  as  ergotine,  perchloride  of 
iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  etc.;  it  may  also  bo  used 
as  a  powder  and  a  lotion.  The  extract  of  haema- 
toxylon,  which  is  much  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  very 
cheap,  is  soluble  only  in  warm  water." 


Vegetable    Epidemics, 

[In  some  recent  numbers  of  "  The  Friend,"  there 
was  an  interesting  article  on  Malaria,  showing  the 
apparent  connection  between  certain  diseases  in  the 
human  system  and  the  presence  of  some  varieties 
of  fungi  or  vegetable  parasites.  The  whole  history 
of  these  minute  productions  and  the  effect  produced 
by  their  inordinate  increase,  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, and  we  therefore  think  that  the  following 
article  taken  from  the  last  number  of  The  North 
British  Review,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
our  Journal :] 

Hardly  any  class  of  organic  agencies  is  more  won- 
derful or  more  interesting  than  the  fungi,  whose  min- 
ute forms  and  insignificant  appearance  beneath  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  bustling  world  of  sense 
and  sight,  escape  our  ordinary  observation.  In  this 
obscure  and  subordinate  position,  kept  down  by 
the  healthy  energies  of  higher  organisms,  and  pre- 
vented from  increasing  too  rapidly  and  spreading 
too  widely  by  a  nice  balance  of  physical  conditions, 
Ihey  are  important  and  indispensable  auxiliaries  in 
the  operations  of  nature.  Upon  them  devolves  the 
duty  of  accelerating  the  natural  processes  of  de- 
cay—  absorbing  into  living  tissues,  and  thus  ren- 
dering innocuous,  the  poisonous  gases  continually 
exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by  dead  and  decom- 
posing substances,  and  preparing  from  the  cor- 
rupted mas.ses  of  effete,  organic  matter,  a  fertile 
soil  in  which  future  plants  may  grow;  the  exuvi* 
of  one  generation,  elaborated  by  their  mysterious 

emistry,  serving  as  the  materials  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  next.  Standing  on  the 
borders  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying 
the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  great  confluent 
streams  of  animal  and  vegetable  lite,  they  are  ob- 
viously designed  to  arrest  the  -fleeting  particles 
which,  having  served  their  purpose  in  one  form  of 
organization,  are  fast  hastening  downwards  to  the 
ght  of  chaos  and  death,  and  send  them  once 
more  in  new  forms,  and  with  new  properties,  to 
keep  the  vortex  of  life  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Such  are  their  highly  u>eful  functions  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances ;  but  when  the  balance  of  nature 

overturned,  and  the  restraints  of  her  laws  par- 
tially removed,  they  suddenly  start  up  into  gigan- 
tic, mutinous  life — are  multiplied  till  they  become 
overwhelming — and  by  the  sheer  force  of  count- 
numbers,  ravage  and  destroy  everything  before 
them.  Just  as  the  electrical  forces  are  continually 
playing  harmlessly  around  us,  circulating  through 
the  smallest  particles  of  matter  as  well  as  among 
its  mightiest  musses,  giving  health  and  energy  to 
plants  and  animals,  and  motion  to  our  earth  and 
surrounding  worlds,  but  when  certain  conditions 
are  present,  or  certain  barriers  removed,  the  light- 

gs  flash,  the  thunders  roar,  and  the  awful  storm 

s  forth  on  its  work  of  destruction  ;  so  the  seeds 
and  germs  of  these  obscure  and  unnoticed  agencies 
are  floating  harmlessly  in  countless  myriads  on 
every  breeze— in  the  air  of  our  houses — lying  on 
the  various  objects  around  us,  could  we  Bee  them 


are  present,  they  burst  the  bands  which  previous 
confined  them,  and  revel  in  a  wildness  and  prci 
g^ity  of  life  which  is  truly  astounding.  We  j 
surrounded  by,  we  are  living  in  the  very  midst  ' 
a  world  of  organic  forces,  possessed  of  incaloaUi 
powers  of  harm,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
loose  and  overwhelm  us;  but  the  same  I'ov, 
which  safely  imprisons  the  nascent  earthquake, 
the  rocky  chambers  of  the  earth,  and  chains  il 
subtle  forces  of  electricity  in  the  bosom  of  l| 
cloud,  restrains  the  ravages  of  these  mysteric| 
powers,  and  employs  them  as  useful  and  benefie' 
agents,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when  they  i; 
permitted  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  His  vengean  ' 
and  bring  the  guilty  nations  to  repentance.  Sul 
a  thought  as  this  may  seldom  occur  to  our  miu'' 
owing  to  the  long-continued  and  uniform  stabil 
of  nature's  laws ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought  to  t 
cite  in  us,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cireu 
stances,  a  deep  sense  of  our  helplessness  and  i 
pendence. 

If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms — the  aniiu 
and  vegetable — with  each  other,  we  shall  fii, 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  the:! 
indicating  that  the  life  which  pervades  both,  isti. 
same  in  kind,  though  different  in  degree.  Tj 
stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  may  be  compared  I 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal ;  the  pith  of  young  tref 
and  shrubs  to  the  spinal  marrow;  the  upward  cu, 
rent  of  the  sap  in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  sut! 
uier  or  autumn,  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  bloo; 
which  fluid,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  green  in  tli 
one  and  red  in  the  other — the  two  most  obvio:j 
complementary  colours;  while  the  exhalation 
oxygen,  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  tl 
leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  resembles  tl' 
respiration  of  animals.  This  curious  analogy  b; 
tween  the  two  departments  of  organic  nature  mi. 
be  traced,  not  only  in  their  structure,  and  tij 
respective  functions  which  they  perform,  but  alij 
in  the  derangements  which  occasionally  occur  ] 
these,  produced  by  unfavourable  external  circuni 
stances.  As  animals  are  subject  to  diseases  cause; 
by  filthy  habits,  vitiation  of  the  air,  overcrowdin,- 
or  famine;  so  are  plants   rendered  unhealthy  bj 

proper  cultivation  or  unsuitable  meteorologie.j 
conditions.  The  epidemics  of  animals  have  the] 
counterparts  in  the  blights  of  plants.  Anitni 
epidemics  are  the  terrible  yet  wise  and  beneficei 
means  employed  by  Providence  for  sweeping  awal 
at  once,  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  sufferinl 
possible,  creatures  whose  constitutions  had  beci 
enfeebled  by  a  long  course  of  unnatural  living,  an; 
ives  had  in  consequence  become  a  burde: 
to  themselves,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  ii 
troduction  of  more  healthy  and  vigorous  race' 
propagated  by  the  individuals  whose  stronger  phjj 
sical  powers  enabled  them  to  survive  the  genen! 
wreck.  Vegetable  epidemics,  on  the  other  ham 
which  are  most  frequent  aud  destructive  among  thj 
plants  which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food,  aii 
wisely  designed  as  wholesale  remedies  for  the  evi!' 
produced  by  unskilful  culture  and  unfavourabl 
climatic  .circumstances ;  degenerate  forms  beini 
thus  extirpated,  aud  a  hardier  stock  saved  to  be 
come  the  progenitors  of  more  useful  varieti& 
Animal  epidemics  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
animal  poison,  the  product  of  decomposed  animi 
matter,  excreted  by  the  human  body  itself;  so  th: 
blights  of  plants  are  caused  by  vegetable  parasite  1 
— the  morbific  agencies  in  either  case  being  derive ' 
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Inn  the  same  order  to  which  each  respectively 
Jlongs.  All  animal  epidomics,  though  possessed 
l  distinctive  characters,  which  warrant  us  in  re- 
jrding  them  as  specifically  different  diseases,  have 
jt  so  much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that  they 
Ilong  to  one  family  or  class — the  same  conditions 
■licb  favour  or  prevent  the  propagation  of  one, 
(■pouring  or  preventing  the  propagation  of  all ; 
I  on  the  other  hand,  all  vegetable  epidemics  are 
iused  by  different  species  or  forms  of  one  great 
joup  of  fungi,  which  require  the  same  circum- 
rinces  for  their  development,  and  conversely  may 
■  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  same  reme- 
j.^.  We  find,  also,  that  while  there  have  been 
vi'i"il  memorable  plagues — such  as  the  black 
,;;ith  and  the  sweating  sickness  of  the  middle 
j;es — wjiich  revolutionized  society  by  their  effects, 
id  stand  out  as  prominent  landmarks  in  history, 
Irtain  forms  of  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases 
km  to  be  inseparable  from  man's  social  condition, 
jing  present  with  greater  or  less  virulence  among 
rge  populations  everywhere ;  so,  on  the  other 
jind,  in  regard  to  vegetable  epidemics,  while  seve- 
jl  notorious  plagues — such  as  the  potato  and  vine 
'seases — have  sprung  up  suddenly,  raged  univer- 
illy  over  a  large  geographical  area,  reached  a 
|,niax,  and  then  to  a  certain  extent  subsided,  there 
le  forms  of  blight — such  as  those  affecting  the 
real  crops — that  are  continuous,  appearing  sea- 
In  after  season,  though  not  to  an  alarming  extent, 
[-found   more  or  less  in  every  field,  and  seeming 

be  so  closely  connected,  physiologically,  with 
e  corn  plants,  that  we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to 
e  them  completely  eradicated.  And  lastly,  to 
implete  the  list  of  these  curious  analogies,  animal 
jid  vegetable  epidemics  are  very  frequently  co- 
llated— the  one  following  or  being  produced  by 
!ie  other.  The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  neces- 
(ty,  follows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  famine- 
tight;  while  the  advent  of  wide-spread  plagues 
I  the  middle  ages  was  invariably  heralded  by 
list  development  of  parasitic  fungi — thus  proving 
[lat  the  same  abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
bhere  which  are  injurious  to  plants  in  a  state  of 
'iltivation,  are  also  injurious  to  man  in  a  state  of 
pciety.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
»me  time  perplexing  problems  in  botany,  meets 
js  at  this,  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  viz.,  the 
rigin  of  the  so-called  vegetable  epidemics.  We 
jave  asserted — and  this  is  pretty  generally  adm 
led— -that  fungi  are  the  immediately  exciting;  but 
Ihat  are  the  predisposing  causes  ?  Are  these  vege- 
able  parasites  which  appear  on  our  blighted  food- 
Hants,  the  primary  cause  or  the  secondary  effect  of 
[be  diseases  with  which  they  are  connected  '!  To 
ihis  question  various  answers  have  been  given  more 
Ir  less  satisfactory;  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
livides  the  s-chools  of  science.  Fungi,  as  a  class, 
'egetate  on  decayed  substances.  They  are  not 
berefore,  strictly  speaking,  true  parasites,  inas- 
jnuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
'ital  forces  of  plants  when  healthy  and  growing. 
IPhey  require  a  dead  and  decomposing  matrix. 
Irhey  are  incapable  of  eliminating  the  elements  on 
vbich  they  subsist  from  living  substances.  Their 
ieeds  may  circulate  in  the  tissues  of  living  plants, 
rom  the  seed  up  to  the  flowering  and  fruiting  ; 
3ut  they  remain  innocuous  in  an  undeveloped  state 

kept  in  check  by  the  strength  of  the  vital  prin- 
kiple,  until  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to  appear, 
iwhen  immediately  they  break  their  fetters, — seize 
upon  the  decomposing  parts  with  their  tiny  fangs, — 
develop  themselves  speedily  into   perfect  fungi, — 

ultiply  themselves  into  a  colony,  and  luxuriate  on 
the  affected  plant,  until  the  work  of  destruction  is 
complete.  In  most  cases,  the  process  of  decay 
;  be  pretty  far  advanced  ;  the  withered  leaf  or 


branch  must  have  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  been 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  decomposing 
influences  of  the  weather,  before  any  fungi  make 
their  appearance  upon  it.  But,  though  this  be  'the 
habit  of  the  family  generally,  there  are  striking 
exceptions.  There  is  one  group,  whose  peculiarity 
it  is  to  grow  only  on  living  plants  in  the  manner  of 
true  parasites.  They  appear  on  the  healthiest  and 
most  luxuriant  individuals,  and  are  never  found  on 
dead  or  decaying  substances.  So  far  as  the  most 
minute  microscopical  examination  can  determine, 
they  are  not  preceded  by  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plants  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves, any  alteration  of  tissue,  any  symptom  of 
decay  or  death,  any  predisposing  peculiarity  what- 
ever,— their  presence  being  influenced  solely  by 
circumstances  of  proximity,  or  by  atmo>pheric  oon- 
'itions.  This  exceptional  fact  places  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  vegetable  epidemics  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  It  indicates  that  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  opposite  opinions  commonly  enter- 
tained— that  fungi  in  some  cases  are  the  primary 
exciting  causes,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  the 
secondary  effects.  The  blights  that  affect  culti- 
vated plants,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
characterized  by  different  phenomena,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  correlated,  viz.,  those  which  infest 
the  cereals,  and  those  which  infest  green  crops, 
whether  of  the  garden  or  field.  The  former  are 
caused  by  a  peculiar  class  of  fungi  called  Uredines 
which  grow  only  on  living  plants  ;  the  latter  are 
connected  with  another  class  of  fungi  called  Muce- 
dines,  which  generally  require  certain  morbid  al- 
terations of  tissue  or  function,  and  other  predis- 
posing causes,  before  they  make  their  appearance. 
If  we  bear  this  arrangement  in  mind,  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  different  vegetable  epidemics,  and 
throw  some  light  on  that  proverbial  darkness  in 
which  the  pestilence  has  ever  walked,  from  the 
days  of  David  till  the  present  time. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 


Fashi 


onaDie  fames. 


Grave  objections  to  fashionable  parties  have  not 
been  urged  by  members  of  our  own  religious  Society 
only,  but  by  the  serious  and  thoughtful  of  every 
denomination  of  christians.  The  subjoined  testi- 
mony from  the  pen  of  the  youthful  Caroline  E. 
Smelt,  is  one  of  these  ;  and  her  pleadings  against 
making  life  but  a  merry  holiday  journey,  which 
never  can  prove  a  happy  or  safe  one,  should  seri- 
ously arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  are  still  giving, 
and  still  going  to,  or  in  any  way  lending  their  in- 
fluence to  such  parties,  which  this  dear  young 
woman  declares  from  a  degree  of  bitter  experience, 
have  in  them  not  only  no  solid  pleasure,  but  "  are 
exceedingly  sinful." 

We  may,  in  our  wayward  imaginations,  put  the 
fearful  period  of  reckoning  afar  off — still,  and  still 

"Planning  evasions  for  tlio  day  of  doom," 
and  seek  to  soothe  our  pleasure-loving  hearts  with 
the  deceitful  idea  that  that  God,  who  fills  heaven 
and  earth,  and  whose  secret-seeing  eye  beholds  all 
our  ways,  will  revoke  his  own  just  judgments 
against  that  which  is  evil  in  His  sight,  and  will 
allow  in  our  behalf,  what  He  has  forever  disallowed 
in  the  inspired  precept  and  prohibition,  "  Rejoice, 
0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  ;  but  know  thou,  tliatfor  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgifient.''  Hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter;  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments:  for  this  is  tlie  whole  duty  of  man. 
For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 


every  secret  things  whether  it  be  good,  or  wbetber 
it  be  evil. 

Our  divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver  declares,  "  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  And  we  would  just 
query  with  the  more  sober  of  those  who  still  give 
their  countenance  and  very  responsible  influence  to 
such  "  feasts  of  unrighteousness,"  what  good  fruits 
ever  did,  or  ever  can  spring  from  such  worldly 
compliance,  and  compromise  of  religious  principle 
as  is  involved  in  attending  parties  and  pastimes, 
which  none  can  deny,  are  far  more  "sowing  to  the 
flesh,"  from  which  we  can  only  "reap  corruption," 
than  "  to  the  spirit,"  whoso  peacefully  present,  no 
less  than  eternally  blissful  fruits,  arc  "  life  ever- 
lasting." 

The  testimony  of  Caroline  E.  Smelt,  an  eye  and 
a  heart  witness  of  what  she  so  thoroughly  condemns, 
is  as  followeth  : — "  Mother,  I  wish  you  to  deliver 
a  message  from  me  to  my  beloved  sister-cousin, 
Cornelia  Walker,  (who  was  then  absent  on  a  visit 
to  her  friends  in  New  York.)  I  wish  you  to  tell 
her  of  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  mo.  Tell 
her  that  I  desire  her  never  again  to  participate  in 
sinful  amusements.  She  loves  me,  and  will,  I  hope, 
value  what  I  say.  Tell  her  I  requested  on  my 
death-bed,  that  she  might  never  enter  a  theatre,  a 
ball-room,  or  attend  another  fashionable  tea-party, 
as  they  are  called  ;  iliey  are  all  of  the  same  family , 
let  who  will  say  otherwise.  If  one  of  them  be  sin- 
ful, they  are  all  so ;  and  on  that  subject  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  last  men- 
tioned are  more  so,  if  possible,  than  either  of  the 
others.  Tea-parties,  as  generally  attended,  lead 
to  more  extravagance  and  party  spirit,  more  vanity, 
more  ambition,  than  the  others.  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  all  :  I  have  been  at  many  tea-parties,  and 
I  know  I  have  never  seen  more  folly  anywliere.  * 
*  *  More  ostentation  or  greater  excess  of  vanity 
is  never  seen  at  plays  or  balls.  *  *  *  I  have  sat 
for  hours,  and  not  heard  one  serious  observation — 
one  rational  idea.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  loud  peals  of  laughter,  or  light  frivol- 
ous chit-chat,  perfect  levity — nothing  else.  I  gen- 
erally attended  with  reluctance  ;  and  nothing  but 
a  desire  to  corform  to  the  customs  of  tlie  society  in 
ivhich  I  moved,  ever  induced  me  to  go.  Silly  ex- 
cuse !  for  my  better  judgment  told  me  better  things. 
But  I  often,  at  first,  used  to  be  amused ;  yet,  al- 
ways at  a  particular  hour,  there  would  come  a 
knock  at  my  heart,  saying,  'Come  out — why  will 
you  stay  here?  I  have  gone  to  cousin  and  asked 
her  to  go  home  with  rae.  She  would  say,  0  cousin 
Caroline,  I  have  just  commenced  the  enjoyment  of 
the  evening,  and  cannot  go  at  this  time.'  She  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  the  very  words.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  so  many  of  our  serious  people  coimten- 
ance  these  things,  and  declaim  against  the  others. 
Tltere  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  this,  which 
gives  the  world  great  reason  to  say  what  they  do  : 
that  such  professors  '  .strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel.'  Mother,  you  will  never,  I  hope,  give 
them  your  countenance  again;  for  you  mu->t  know 
that  they  are  per7iicious  to  a  grov>th  in  grace." 
To  this  her  mother  replied  that  she  never  would. 
Caroline  then  embraced  her,  and  said,  "  I  thank 
God  for  that.  I  hope  my  dear  cousin  will  make 
the  same  promise.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  up 
society* — O  no  !  for  religion  'u  a  social  thing.  1 
wish  you  and  her  to  keep  up  a  rational  intercourse 
with  all  our  dear  friends;  but  let  it  be  done  with 
gospel  simplicity.  *  *  Tell  her,  that  on  a  death- 
bed she  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  self- 
denial  she  puts  in  practice  now.  0  mother !  tell 
her  to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ,  while  she  is  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  *  *  *  How  mercifully  have  all  things 
beenconducted  in  our  behalf!  Iviewyourindulgencc, 
in  allowing  me  to  participate  partially  in  worldly 
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amusements,  as  intended  to  show  me  that  there 
no  solid  pleasure  in  them.  Had  I  never  known 
what  they  were,  I  might  have  attached  great  ioDO- 
cenee  to  them;  but  now  lam  enabled  to  declare 
that  tliey  are  excadingly  sinful.  Let  all  those 
who  participate  in  those  feasts  of  unrighteousness, 
and  know  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
beware  lest  heavy  judgments  come  upon  them. 
Dear  Dr.  Thompson  was  much  censured  for  the 
Beverity  with  which  he  condemned  them.  I  was 
one,  though  then  a  child,  who  thought  he  carried 
his  prejudices  too  far ;  but  I  now  think  he  was  right 
as  to  the  principle,  though  his  manner  might  have 
been  milder.  It  ill  becomes  those  who  '  name  the 
name  of  Jesus,'  and  who  have  made  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  his,  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  join 
in  extravagant,  volatile,  and  trifling  pleasures. 
We  are  told  that  we  '  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon;' and  this  is  true:  they  will  find  it  so  when 
they  come  to  die.  0 !  what  a  different  example 
ought  christians  to  set  before  the  world.  I  have 
wondered  to  hear  the  excuses  which  some  profes- 
sors make  for  folly.  They  say  that  we  are  social 
beings — that  we  require  relaxation — that  God  is 
more  merciful  than  man — that  while  we  are  in  the 
world  we  must  mix  with  it — we  must  have  society 
— that  religion  was  never  designed  to  make  us 
melancholy,  but  cheerful,  etc.  My  strength  is  too 
feeble  to  state  all ;  but  admitting  these  excuses  to 
be  true,  they  only  pervert  the  whole.  The  Lord 
abundantly  provides  for  all  his  dear  children,  and 
never  requires  more  of  them  than  they  can  perform; 
and  he  commands  us  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world — to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy.  What  has  the 
great  Apostle  said?  'Be  ye  therefore  followers  of 
God  as  dear  children ;  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God.  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,  so  walk  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up  in 
him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been 
taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.  Be- 
ware, lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ; 
for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.  Praying  always,  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  spirit,  &c.  For  many  walk,  of  whom 
I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  glory  is  their  shame, 
who  mind  earthly  things.'  I  am  not  unhappy  about 
my  cousin;  but  1  feel  anxious  that  she  should  know 
these  things,  and  lay  tiieni  to  heart  speedily.  She 
is  almost  a  year  older  than  I  am ;  and,  by  this 
time,  has  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  loiow  tluit 
all  its  joys  are  transitory  atul  U7isatisfyitig.  To 
a  death-bed  she  will  have  to  come;  and  after  that 
the  judgment.  Tell  her,  that  if  she  embrace  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  all  its  purity,  she  will  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Smelt.  By  the  exercise  of  the  numerous  amiable 
qualities  which  she  possessed,  she  had  endeared 
herself  to  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  ranks  in  life.  It  is  asserted  that  she 
was  never  seen  to  be  in  a  passion,  although  her 
disposition  has  been  visibly  tried.  She  was  affee 
tionate,  meek,  dutiful,  and  modest.  She  has  been 
seen  to  be  displeased,  and  to  suffer  momentary 
mortification;  but  never  allowed  herself  to  utter  au 
indelicate,  harsh,  or  hasty  expression.  She  pos- 
sessed great  independence  of  principle,  and  would 
support  her  opinions  with  great  firmness  and  pro- 
priety ;  but,  if  convinced  of  error,  would  never 
hesitate  to  retract  ;vnd  acknowledge  it. 

In  a  word,  reverence  towards  GroA— filial  sub- 
mission and  respect  towards  Iter  parents— aSa,- 
bility  and  benevolence  towards  all  with  whom  she 


was  acquainted,  seem  to  have  been  united  in  her 
temper  and  practice  through  life,  and  "  in  her  death 
they  were  not  divided." 


IX  WAR  TIME. 

1  JOHN 


Read  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting 
School,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at. Newport,  R.  I.,  loth 
of  6th  mo.,  1803. 

Once  more  dear  friends,  you  meet  beneath 

A  clouded  sky: 
Not  yet  the  sword  has  found  its  sheath, 
And,  on  the  sweet  spring  airs,  the  breath 

Of  war  floats  by. 
Yet  trouble  springs  not  from  the  ground. 

Nor  pain  from  chance  ; 
Th'  Eternal  order  circles  round. 
And  wave  and  storm  find  mete  and  bound 

In  Provideuce. 
Full  long  our  feet  the  flowery  ways 

Of  peace  have  trod, 
Content  with  creed  and  garb  and  phrase: 
A  harder  path  in  earlier  days 

Led  up  to  God. 

Too  cheaply  truths,  once  purchased  dear, 

Are  made  our  ownj 
Too  long  the  world  has  smiled  to  hear 
Our  boasts  of  full  corn  in  the  ear 

By  others  sown ; 
To  see  us  stir  the  martyr  fires 

Of  long  ago  ; 
And  wrap  our  satisfied  desires 
In  the  singed  mantles  that  our  sires 

Have  dropped  below. 

But  now  the  cross  our  worthies  bore 

On  U3  is  laid, 
Profession's  quiet  sleep  is  o'er. 
And  in  the  scale  of  truth  once  more 

Our  faith  is  weighed. 
The  cry  of  innocent  blood  at  last 

Is  catling  down 
An  answer  in  the  whirlwind  blast. 
The  thunder  and  the  shadow  cast 

From  Heaven's  dark  frown. 
The  land  is  red  with  judgments.     Who 

Stands  guiltless  forth  ? 
Have  we  been  faithful  as  we  knew. 
To  God  and  to  our  brother  true, 

To  Heaven  and  Earth?     . 
How  faint,  through  din  of  merchandise 

And  count  of  gain. 
Has  seemed  to  us  the  captives  cries  I 
How  far  away  the  tears  and  sighs 

Of  souls  in  pain  I 

This  day  the  fearful  reckoning  comes 

To  each  and  all ; 
We  hear  amid  our  peaceful  homes 
The  summons  of  the  couscript  drums, 

The  bugle's  call. 

Our  path  is  plain  :  the  war-net  draws 

Round  UB  in  vain, 
While,  faithful  to  the  Higher  Cause, 
We  keep  our  fealty  to  the  laws 

Through  patient  pain. 
The  levelled  gun,  the  battle  brand, 

We  may  uot  take; 
But  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land. 

For  conscience'  sake. 
Why  ask  for  ease  whci 

Shall  toe  alone 
Be  left  to  add  our  gain  to  gain. 
When  over  Armageddon's  plain 

The  trump  is  blown? 
To  suffer  well  is  v/ell  to  serve ; 

Safe  in  our  Lord, 
■The  rigid  lines  of  law  shall  curve 
To  spare  us:  from  our  heads  shall  swerve 

Its  smiting  sword. 


all  is  pain  ? 


Thanks  for  our  privilege  to  bless, 

By  word  and  deed, 
The  widow  in  her  keen  distress, 
The  childless  and  the  fatherless. 

The  hearts  that  bleed  I 
For  fields  of  duty  opening  wide 

Where  all  our  powers 
Are  tasked  the  eager  steps  to  guide 
Of  millions  on  a  path  untried  : 

The  Slave  is  ours! 
Ours  by  traditions  dear  and  old. 

Which  make  the  race 
Our  wards,  to  cherish  and  uphold. 
And  cast  their  freedom  in  the  mould 

Of  christian  grace. 
And  we  may  tread  the  sick-bed  floors 

Where  strong  men  pine. 
And  down  the  groaning  corridors, 
Pour  freely  from  our  liberal  stores 

The  oil  and  wine. 
Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

His  lot  is  cast? 
God's  hand,  within  the  shadow,  lays 
The  stones,  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 

Shall  rise  at  last. 

Turn  and  o'erturn  0  outstretched  Hand  I 

Nor  stint,  nor  stay ; 
The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 

As  ours  to-day. 
Already,  on  the  sable  ground 

Of  man's  despair. 
Is  freedom's  glorious  picture  found. 
With  all  its  dusky  hands  unbound 

Upraised  in  prayer. 
Oh,  small  shall  seem  all  sacrifice 

And  pain  and  loss. 
When  God  shall  wipe  the  weeping  eyes 
For  suffering  give  the  victor's  prize. 

The  crown  for  cross? 


And  : 


ight  is  mingled  wjth  the  gloom, 
And  joy  with  grief; 
Divinest  compensations  come: 
Through  thorns  of  judgment  mercies  bloon 
In  sweet  relief. 


Garroting  a  City  Missionary. — One  of  th. 
missionaries  of  a  west-end  district  had  been  attend  i 
ing  a  Ragged -School  meeting  in  a  former  district 
(Deptford,)  and  was  returning  home  late  at  night 
"In  passing  through  Southwark,  near  St.°Sa' 
viour's  Church,  he  was  accosted  by  two  men,  on( 
of  whom  pinioned  his  arms,  and  the  other  graspec 
his  throat  in  his  embrace.  From  the  effects  of  the 
violence  he  is  not  yet  free.  He  was  also  robbec 
by  them  of  his  watch,  and  the  money  which  he  hap 
pened  to  have  in  his  pockets,  which  consisted  of  j 
half-sovereign,  two  shillings,  and  a  fourpenny-' 
piece. 

"  The  missionary,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  at' 
lends  at  a  large  soup  kitchen  in  Ham-yard,  withic 
the  boundaries  of  his  district,  to  endeavour  to  drop 
'a  word  in  season'  to  those  who  resort  there,  on  »\ 
given  day  each  week.  Shortly  after  his  robbery, 
he  was  there,  as  usual,  one  morning,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man,  who  asked  him: 
if  he  had  not  lost  his  watch  near  Southwark-bridge.: 
The  missionary,  of  course,  told  him  that  he  had, 
when,  to  his  still  greater  surprise,  he  put  it  into  his 
hands.  'There,'  said  he,  '  I've  brought  back  to 
you  the  ticker.  I  couldn't, keep  it;  for  as  we  were- 
going  away,  I  saw  by  the*  gas-light  who  it  was' we 
had  beeu  robbing.'  'But  where  is  my  money?'' 
said  the  missionary.  '  My  chum  has  that,' said  he; 
'  he  won't  give  up  the  tin,  as  I  wanted  him  to  do,' 
and  he  sloped'  (hid  himself)  'But  how  came  you 
to  engage  in  such  a  sinful  lile  as  this?'  'Ah  !  I  arnt 
ISO  bad  as  you  think ;  and  I'd  give  up  this  sort  of 
life  it  I  could,  but  I've  been  to  quod  (prison)  seven 
times,  an(J  I'm  always  in  for  it  again;  when  I  como 
out  and  try  to  got  a  job,  the  bobbies  (police)  goes 
and  tells  the  governor  who  they've  got,  and  I've  i 
got  to  lammas  it'  (run  away  from  it.)  I 

This  man  was  7iot  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  but  had 
only  come  out  of  prison  when  the  short  terms  of 
his  imprisonment  had  fully  expired.    The  mission- 
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Iry  found  that  he  had  been  a  cutler  by  trade.  He 
:a3  succeeded  since  in  getting  a  friend  in  Sheffield 
,)  give  him  a  chance  of  reform,  by  employing  him 
'1  that  business.  He  has  also  induced  a  good  man, 
I  Wesleyan  local  preacher  in  that  town,  to  receive 
lim  as  a  lodger.  The  man  has  since  written  three 
.imes  to  the  missionary,  and  his  letters  indicate  a 
Slosire,  at  all  events,  to  relinquish  a  vicious  course 
uf  life.  He  is  now  attending  the  house  of  God  on 
|je  Sundays,  and  receiving  religious  instruction." 
This  example  of  the  power  of  conscience  is  the 
iiore  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  restitution 
las  only  effected  by  seeking  out  the  missionary  in 
lis  district,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery, 
ii  Piccadilly. — Londoii  City  Miss.  Magazine. 


to  extend  it  in  the  direction  of  questionable  benefit,  Salmon  C'uMre.— In  Europe  the  Salmon  fish- 
not  waiting  for  the  necessary  call  and  qualification  eries  are  rapidly  improving,  owing  to  the  more 
for  service.  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  this  remarkable   fish 

May  these  considerations  be  seriously  weighed  and  suitable  laws  against  the  destruction  of  the 
in  our  minds,  while  yet  there  is  hope  for  a  return  i  young.  In  the  Tweed,  it  is  asserted  that  double 
to   primative    love   and   faithfulness,  whereby  the  the  number  h 


i  For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Among  the  obstructions  to  gospel  tenderness  and 
poial  harmony,  none  seem  more  formidable  than 
•iking  counsel  of  the  natural  will,  especially  in 
liose  things  pertaining  to  tho  welfare  of  the  churc 
(hereby  the  disposition  to  take  offence,  and  seek 
venge  ourselves  is  encouraged,  to  the  hindrance 
f  unity  and  spread  of  life  and  love ;  so  that  it  may 
istly  be  said,  "  that  which  taketh  offence  is  the 
ime  with  that  which  falleth,"  debarring  those 
ho  indulge  therein  from  the  blessing  pronounced 
pon  those  who  abide  with  the  blessed  Master  in 
.is  temptations,  and  are  not  offended  in  Him. 

I  Many  are  the  offences  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
orld,  against  which  we  may  not  be  called  actively 
[)  witness,  with  which  we  may  not  bo  commissioned 
)  contend  in  any  other  way  than  by  secret  travail 

II  individual  faithfulness,  or  the  powerful  influence 
lf  upright  and  opposing  example,  whereby  gain- 
iiyers  may  be  silenced,  and  the  foolish  put  to 
name ; — and  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  put  forth  an 
jnbidden  hand  actively  to  meddle  with  that  which 
as  not  been  made  our  own  business,  through  an 
jnmediate  call  for  the  special  service  !  and  woe  also 
ie  unto  us  if  we  refrain  from  that  which  is  evi- 
.ently  required  of  us  1  for  our  jealous  "  God  will  not 
live  his  glory  to  another,  or  his  praise  to  graven 
pages;"  and  his  own  works  alone  shall  praise 

,|[im. 

How  evidently  wanting,  and  how  needful  is  the 
I3gard,  once  eminently  known  amongst  us,  for  the 
'•ue  pointings  of  Truth,  by  which  we  profess  to  be 
irected  ;  and  whereby  in  time  past  the  faith  and 
;reu,L'tb  of  the  church  were  increased  ;  causing  life 
nd  light  to  arise  and  spread,  and  witnessing 
gainst  the  power  and  works  of  darkness;  which 
f  Inter  time  have  prevailed  in  many  against  the 
:iith  which  works  by  love,  to  the  purifying  and  ten- 
eriog  of  the  heart!  Had  it  been  our  happy  ex- 
criebce,  to  have  been  kept  on  l/iis  only  sure  and 
muutable  foundation,  how  should  we  have  wit- 
es.-;ed  the  same  blessing  of  preservation,  whereby 
he  prophets  and  apostles  were  restrained  from  evil 
nd  qualified  for  good  ! — how  would  the  love  of 
le  brethren,  especially  those  of  the  household  of 
lith,  have  been  kindled  and  kept  alive  in  our 
earts,  shutting  out  the  spirit  of  enmity,  prejudice 
nd  jealousy,  whereby  the  accuser  has  sought  to 
catter  and  divide;  that  having  dissipated  the  life 
nd  strength  there  is  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
Truth,  his  dominion  might  be  established  in  the 
leart,  and  we  brought  under  his  rule. 

Were  our  hearts  sufiieiently  humbled  and 
leansed,  we  might  hope  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumbling-blocks  whereby  so  many  have  lost  their 
aith  and  standing,  to  the  closing  up  of  the  way  for 
inited,  sympathizing  labour  in  the  church,  tending 
0  the  building  of  one  another  up  on  our  most  holy 
aith.  We  should  not  then  behold  a  disposition  to 
lircumscribe  the  sphere  of  our  association  and  in- 
luence  for  good,  beyond  evident  requirement;  or 


power  of  Truth  may  once  more  prevail,  and  silence 
the  voice  of  enmity ;  and  through  increased  sub- 
mission to  the  uniting  power  of  redeeming  love, 
may  the  humbly  exercised  be  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  together;  watching  and  waiting  for  a  quali- 
fication to  "strengthen  those  things  that  remain, 
and  are  ready  to  die" — to  promote  a  restoration 
and  reconciliation  whereby  those  professing  the 
same  faith  may  become  one  another's  helpers,  and 
one  another's  joy  in  our  holy  Redeemer. 

May  the  same  assurance  given  to  Elijah,  in  the 
time  of  his  discouragement,  operate  with  us,  en- 
larging our  hearts,  causing  the  love  thereof  to  ex- 
tend beyond  narrow  limits,  filling  them  with  the 
softening  influence  of  divine  charity,  which  "  hopcth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
is  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy."  Then  might  we  look  for 
true  gospel  messengers  to  run  to  and  fro  amongst 
us,  in  obedience  to  the  living  word,  which  they 
would  be  called  and  engaged  to  preach  in  the  de- 
monstration and  authority  of  the  Spirit,  wherein 
a/o>ie  these  labours  of  love  can  be  performed  to 
comfort  and  edification,  and  not  to  the  grief  and 
mortification  of  the  church,  as  is  now  too  often  sor- 
owfully  the  case  in  some  portions  thereof,  where 
he  heart  is  not  qualified  to  weigh  spirits,  nor  the 
ear  to  try  words.  Let  us  seek,  therefore,  to  be 
faithful  unto  the  death  of  all  in  our  hearts  that 
tands  opposed  to  the  dominion  of  Christ,  that 
may  inherit  a  crown  of  life,  and  become  more 
closely  united  in  the  bond  of  gospel  love. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  month,  U63 


Thirteen  days  of  the  past  month,  and  parts  of 
three  others  were  clear  ;  rain  fell  during  some  part 
of  twelve  days,  on  one  of  which  ^the  26th)  it  rained 
all  day,  when  1.29  inches  of  water  fell.  Four 
days  were  cloudy  without  rain,  and  on  the  18th 
the  atmosphere  was  hazy.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  was  86°  at  noon  on  the  15th 
the  lowest  was  53°  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  ;  the 
average  temperature  was  67;]°.  The  amount  of 
rain  during  the  month  was  2.75  inches.  J 

Jliddletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Seventh  month,  4th,  1863. 
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Rain,  cloudy. 


ve  been  taken  in  the  nets  this  season 
above  last ;  and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  few 
very  simple  precautions.  The  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  British  Provinces  and  of  New  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  rapidly  falling  off",  owing  in  part, 
to  steamboat  navigation ;  in  part  to  tho  saw-dust 
from  the  sawing  up  of  so  much  lumber  by  water- 
power,  and  the  dams  and  disturbance  of  the  streams 
thus  created  ;  but  most  of  all  by  want  of  attention 
to  the  laws  of  breeding  of  this  remarkable  fish. 

The  salmon  and  the  trout  are  of  the  same  genus. 
The  trout,  however,  is  almost  entirely  a  fresh  wa- 
ter fish,  while  the  salmon  is  migratory — always 
once  a  year,  and  some  assert  twice.  It  is  bred  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  eggs  are  destroyed  by  salt ; 
yet  after  arriving  at  a  certain  stage  it  seeks  the  sea 

d  there  rapidly  thrives  and  increases.  Its  red 
color  seems  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  am- 
phipod  crustaceans  which  it  devours.  The  crus- 
taceans, however,  have  their  revenge,  for  they  be- 
come parasites  around  the  gills  of  the  salmon,  and 
are  one  of  tho  compelling  reasons  which  induce  it 
to  seek  the  fresh  water,  after  a  certain  time,  to  kill 
them.  Another  sort  of  fresh  water  parasites  attach 
to  the  salmon  there,  and  compel  its  return  to  the 
sea  after  the  breeding  season.  The  salmon  can, 
however,  exist  entirely  in  fresh  water,  as  the  Lake 
of  Jfbago,  in  Maine,  and  other  lakes  without  ac- 
cess to  the  sea,  show  ;  but  in  such  cases  they  aro 
far  inferior  in  size  and  quality.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  that,  usually,  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  visit  to  the  rivers  they  do  not  increase  iu 
size. 

Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  the  first  who 
suspected  that  the  pretty  little  fish  called  in  Scot- 
land the  Parr,  was  in  fact  the  young  of  the  salmon, 
and  while  all  Europe  was  ringing  with  complaints 
of  the  decrease  of  the  salmon,  countless  thousands 
of  their  young  were  caught  and  killed,  and  the 
pigs  sometimes  fattened  upon  the  young  of  a  fish 
that  full  grown  would  bring  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  pound  in  the  London  market,  no  one  be- 
lieving that  they  were  young  salmon,  so  different 
did  they  appear.  The  old  tradition  was  long  fully 
believed  that  the  young  returned  with  the  old  fish 
to  the  sea,  to  be  instructed  either  iu  the  art  of 
swimming  or  of  finding  again  the  mouth  of  their 
native  rivers.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  Parr  question  has  been  settled  by  Ro- 
bert Buist,  the  last  skeptic,  having  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  breeding  ponds  at  Stormontfield. 
This  discovery  will  no  doubt  save  millions  of  the 
young  from  an  untimely  end. 

Another  matter,  long  difficult  to  decide,  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the  salmon 
thrives  so  remarkably  while  in  tho  sea  water,  that 
a  fish  registered  and  identified  was  known  to  gain 
eleven  pounds  and  a  quarter  in  five  weeks  and  two 
days,  being  but  ten  pounds  first  and  twenty-one 
pounds  and  a  quarter  when  finally  taken !  Tho 
singular  thing  is  that  'nothing  is  ever  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  captured  salmon,  but,  like  mullet, 
which  the  ancients  used  to  regard  as  the  type  of 
all  starvelings  and  fasters,  ordinary  dissection  can 
never  show  what  it  feeds  upon.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  has  a  remarkably  rapid  diges- 
tion of  the  minute  crustaceans  which  it  devours  in 
immense  numbers. 

Another  point  has  been  settled,  by  careful  experi- 
ment, that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  salmon  returns 
to  its  own  stream.  This  is  of  great  importance  to 
salmon  breeders ;  otherwise  their   labours  would 
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only  be  for  the  general  good,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  owned  particular  fisheries.  It  is  found  that 
salmon  of  very  different  shape  inhabit  particular 
streams,  and  pieces  of  copper  wire  inserted  in  the 
fins  of  those  caught  young  have  proved  the  ten- 
dency of  each  fish  to  return  to  its  native  stream,! 
even  where  several  streams  empty  into  the  same  I 
estuary.  How  they  find  their  way  is,  perhaps,! 
not  more  mysterious  than  the  flight  of  birds,  like' 
the  carrier  pigeon,  for  instance.  Some  have  sup-| 
posed  that  the  particular  flavour  or  smell  of  the' 
water  guides  them.  It  is,  moreover,  pretty  certain 
that  they  sometimes  make  a  mistake,  or  emigrate 
purposely,  as  Professor  Agassiz  found  in  the  Merri- 
mac  a  Sulmo  Hamatus  ;  showing  that  the  Euro- 
pean fish,  in  leaving  their  Arctic  retreats,  some- 
times come  down  the  American  shore.  The  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  this  fish,  in  leaping  some- 
times as  much  as  fourteen  feet  perpendicularly,  to 
surmount  a  dam,  are  well  known. — Ledger. 

Historical  CuriosiUj. — A  most  venerable  and 
interesting  relic  of  the  olden  time  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  window  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Rider's  book 
store.  It  is  the  original  deed  for  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  land,  on  which  now  stands  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  executed  by  William  Penn  to 
Thomas  Vernon,  March  3,  1681,  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  Penn's  patent  from  King  Charles  the 
Second.  The  instrument  is  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation,  considering  its  age.  It  is  per- 
fectly legible,  the  ink  having  faded  from  but  a  few 
words,  and  in  these  the  obliteration  is  slight.  It  is 
written  in  the  old  English  chirograpby  prevalent 
at  that  period,  and  to  it  is  affixed  Penn's  autograph. 
The  consideration  for  which  this  large  amount  of 
land  (comprising  what  is  now  West  Philadelphia) 
was  conveyed,  was  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings. 
The  document  has  an  intrinsic  as  well  as  an  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  is  richly  fraught  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  an  early  period  in  our  country's  history, 
when  the  voice  of  civilization  had  not  yet  echoed 
through  the  wilderness  where  now  stands  a  popul- 
ous and  wealthy  city. — Frovuknce  Press. 


God  helps  them  who  help  themselves. 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Having  received  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  recently  held,  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 
At  live  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  Iteld  in  New 

York,  commencing  on  Sixtkdciy^  29tk  of  Fifth 

month,  1863  ; 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  informing  that  the  following  Friends 
have  been  deputed  to  attend  this  Meeting  as  thei 
Representatives,  and  who  were  present,  with  the 
exception  of  seven,  for  the  absence  of  three  of 
whom  satisfactory  reasons  were  given. 

Epistles  from  our  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western,  were  received  and 
read.  These  tokens  of  love,  always  acceptable, 
have  been  peculiarly  so  at  this  time,  abounding  in 
expressions  of  christian  sympathy  and  brotherly 
regard,  very  precious  to  the  best  feeling  of  our 
hearts.  It  was  cheering  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
prayer  which  pervades  them,  and  we  ardently  do 
giro  they  may  find  place  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  them.  To  prepare 
answers  thereto  the  following  Friends  wore  appoint- 
ed. ****=. 


No  Epistle  having  been  received  from  our  dear 
friends  of  North  Carolina,  we  have  been  led  to  re- 
flect upon  their  tried  situation,  separated  from  ua 
by  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  our  country,  and 
many  of  them  probably  brought  into  much  suffer- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples. We  sympathize  deeply  with  them  in  their 
great  affliction,  and  have  felt  drawn  in  affectionate 
regard  to  address  them  in  an  epistle  of  christian 
greeting.  The  committee  were  instructed  to  pre- 
pare an  essay  ;  and  also  an  epistle  of  salutation  to 
our  brethren  of  Iowa,  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
brotherhood  as  a  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  confer  in 
relation  to  clerks,  and  propose  to  the  next  sitting 
the  names  of  Friends  they  may  deem  suitable  for 
this  service. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon  about  the  time  adjourned  to  the  meet- 
ing convened. 

Thomas  Cock  on  behalf  of  the  Representatives 
reported  that  having  taken  the  subject  in  conside- 
ration, they  wore  united  in  proposing  William 
Wood  for  Clerk,  and  James  Congdon  for  Assistant 
Clerk — which  having  been  separately  considered 
were  approved,  and  the  appointments  made  accord- 
ingly. *  *  *  *  * 

[A  committee  was]  appointed  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting  what  sum  they  may  deem  necessary  to  raise 
for  the  use  of  the  meeting  this  year. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  have  the  Epistles 
received  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  printed  for 
the  use  of  our  subordinate  meetings.  Upon  con- 
sideration it  was  concluded  to  instruct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Epistles  to  make  such  extracts  from 
them  as  they  may  think  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Pelham,  Yonge  Street,  and  West  Lake  coutain 
propositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  composed  of  these  three  meetings,  in 
Canada.  A  proposition  was  also  received  from 
Butternuts"  Quarterly  Meeting  for  a  change  in  the 
place  of  holding  our  Yearly  Meeting.  On  attend- 
ing to  said  propo-itions  it  was  concluded  to  refer 
them  to  a  joint  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
examine  them  carefully,  and  report  the  result  ol 
their  deliberations  to  a  future  sitting. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Stventh-day  morning,  30i/j  of  Fifth  mouth, 
Friends  again  assembled. 

The  report  from  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting 
says  the  subject  of  paying  the  taxes  which  are 
known  as  bounty  money  had  claimed  the  attention 
of  that  meeting,  and  asks  the  advice  of  this  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  it.  The  following  {Friends  were 
app  linted  to  take  the  subject  in  charge,  carefully 
examine  it,  and  report  to  a  future  sitting  the  result 
of  their  care  in  the  case. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund  made  report. 

The  attention  of  the  trustees  in  the  discharge  of 
the  interesting  duties  devolving  upon  them  was 
satisfactory,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  the  benevolent  work  entrusted  to  them. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Nine  Part- 
ners Boarding  School  property,  made  report. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

It  appearing  by  this  report  that  the  present  lease 
of  the  premises  will  expire  before  another  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  the  subject  to  a 
committee  to  examine,  and  report  to  a  future  sit- 
ting what  disposition  they  may  think  best  to  make 
of  them.  *  *  *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


,  At  which  time  the  meeting  was  again  opened.  \ 

The  following  report  was  received  from  thj 
committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding  Schoc'; 
at  Union  Springs  :  It 

"  The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearl  !j 
Meeting  School  at  Union  Springs  report  as  follows  i ) 

"The  whole  number  of  Scholars  for  the  past  tw 
half-yearly  terms,  or  40  weeks  in  all,  has  been  13* 
The  average  number  in  attendance  90,  of  whom  5  ' 
were  boarders,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  were  chil 
dren  of  Friends. 
"  The  current  receipts  for  the  year  have 

been,  .....  6,123  ^ 

The  whole  amount  of  expenses,    .  .  5,63S  7 


Net  profits  for  the  year,    .  .8490  1.^ 

8138  of  which  have  been  expended  in  paying  th ' 
remainder  of  the  debt  reported  last  year ;  leaviDji 
no  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  summeii 
term.  *  *  *  *  ^jj 

"The  eflaciency  of  the  instruction,  the  progresj] 
of  the  pupils,  the  faithful  maintenance  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  the  good  order  which  generally  pre 
vailed,  have  not  been  excelled  in  any  former  year 
and  the  daily  scripture  readings,  and  seripturj, 
lessons  have  been  continued  as  heretofore."  \ 

*  *  *  *  :l] 

The  report  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  comj 
mittee  were  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  in  sus| 
taining  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  origins] 
instructions  of  this  meeting.  And  to  enable  then; 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  improvements,  thi 
treasurer  of  this  meeting  was  directed  to  pay  th ' 
treasurer  of  that  institution  the  sum  of  five  hun' 
drcd  dollars.  *  *  *  *  m 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  at  West  Lake  ami 
Adrian  submitted  reports  of  their  respective  com' 
mittees  having  charge  of  the  Boarding  Schools  iij 
their  limits,  which  exhibited  an  encouraging  vie\! 
of  these  institutions,  and  the  meetings  haviuj 
charge  of  them  were  encouraged  to  persevere  ii 
their  labors. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  Second-day  morning.    I 

Second-day  morning, 1st  of  Sixth  month.  Friend ; 
assembled  and  entered  upon  an  examination  of  thi 
state  of  Society  as  represented  by  the  answers  ti 
the  queries,  and  having  read  the  first  two,  adjourn 
ed  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  tini' 
the  exercise  was  resumed,  and  the  3d  and  411' 
queries  and  answers  were  read,  and  then  adjourn 
ed  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Third-day  morning  the  meeting  again  convened  ' 
and  turned  its  attention  to  the  remaining  querieaj 
A  summary  of  the  answers  was  prepared. 
*  *  *  *  1 

In  the  course  of  the  several  sittings  devoted  b] 
this  interesting  subject,  many  brethren  felt  drawrj 
to  impart  words  of  warning,  of  sympathy,  and  o 
encouragement,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  cal 
for ;  and  there  appearing  to  be  a  desire  to  gathei 
up  the  counsel  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
not  only  for  our  own  improvement,  but  for  thi 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  such  of  our  brethrci; 
as  are  prevented  from  participating  in  this  annua 
feast,  *  *  wer#  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute 
embracing  as  Ojuch  of  the  exercises  of  the  meeting 
as  they  may  be  favored  to  do,  and  present  it  to  i\ 
future  silting. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

About  which  time  Friends  again  met. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Repre-' 
sentative  Meeting  were  read.  The  services  of  tha^ 
body  were  approved,  and  the  members  were  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  labors  as  circumstanee) 
may  call  for. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Colorec 
Refugees  as  embodied  in  these  minutes,  is  of  i' 
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eeply  interesting  and  aifecting  character,  and  i  upon  the  Governor  of  each  State  for  its  respective 
ilicited  much  expression  of  feeling  in  regard  to  the  quota  of  volunteers  for  military  service  ;  and  it 
iCCuUar  situation    of   this   suffering  class   of   the  '      '     "  ..      _ 

iuman  family.     Fully  believing  that  the  work  of 

tarity  thus  detailed  is  but  the  oommencemoDt  in 
s  discharge  of  the  great  duty  resting  upon  us, 
|bat  the  care  of  this  people,  although  it  may  justly 
je  deemed  a  national  burden,  is  one  in  which  the 
liembers  of  our  Society  can  freely  labor,  and  in 
i-bich  we  are  called  upon  to  show  to  others  the 
ncerity  of  our  oft-repeated  sympathy  for  the 
aves,  by  contributing  liberally  of  our  substance 
i)r  their  relief,  the  subject  was  again  confided  to 
jie  llepreseutative  Meeting,  and  the  members  of 
lat  body  were  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  in 
,ie  good  cause. 

■  Under  the  impression  that  the  reading  of  this 
;port  in  a  joint  meeting  of  men  and  women, 
iiifflit  bo  the  means  of  exciting  a  deeper  feeling 
'ad  interest  in  favor  of  the  refugees,  it  was  con- 
udod  to  hold  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  at  8 
iclock  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  usual  meeting 
)om. 

!  Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
[  Fourth-day   afternoon,    3d    of    Sixth    month, 
iriends  again  assembled. 

;  A  very  feeling  epistle  from  our  dear  friends  of 
ondon  Yearly  Meeting,  adopted  at  the  session  of 
1st  month,  was  now  received  and  read  to  our  com- 
irt  and  edification.  It  was  referred  to  the  com- 
ittec  on  epistles  to  be  noticed  in  the  epistle  now 
i:epariug  for  that  meeting. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  com- 
'ittee  on  the  payment  of  taxes  as  referred  to  in 
lie  report  from  Purchase  Quarterly  iMecting,  which 

rs  approved  : 
"  The  committee  appointed  upon  the  subject  sub- 
itted  by  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,  report : 

"After  carefully  considering  the  subject  the  com- 
ittce  are  united  in  judgment  that  Friends  caqpot 
ftnsisteutly  pay  any  tax  assessed  for  the  specific 
lid  exclusive  purpose  of  military  service  or  the 
praotion  of  war,  nor  any  debt  which  may  have 
ben  contracted  by  others  for  such  specific  purpose. 
j  would  not  accord  with  our  duty  as  clearly  en- 
ined  by  our  christian  discipline  'to  bear  a  faith- 
1.1  testimony  against  war.' 

I  "To  pay  such  tax  would  give  countenance  to  the 
ilse  principle  that  we  may  do  through  the  agency 
i'  others  what  we  cannot,  for  conscience'  sake,  do 
irselves  ;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  would 
i  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
iscipline.  • 

"But  Friends  have  never  felt  at  liberty  to  re- 
iise  the  payment  of  taxes  or  duties  levied  for  the 
bnoral  purposes  of  the  government  under  which 

!ey  have  lived,  although  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
us  derived  has  been  used  for  war  purposes. 
"  The  object  of  refusing  to  pay  a  specific  war 
X  is  to  boar  our  testimony  against  war,  and  not 
embarrass  government,  nor  to  aid  our  share  of 
le  public  burdens  which  can  be  paid  without  vio 
[.ting  our  religious  principles. 
'  I)ifferenccs  of  opinion  have  been  expressed 


was  in  obedience  to  this  'Requisition'  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  induce  a  compliance  with  it, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  draft ;  and  boun- 
ties were  assessed  distinctly,  and  spooifieally  for 
that  purpose.  The  mere  statement  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  submitted  to 
the  committee  ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  every 
step  taken  to  comply  with  this  requisition — from 
the  volunteer  down  to  all  who  influence  his  action 
— comes  within  the  scope  of  the  seventh  query. 

"  The  committee  nevertheless  feel  sympathy  for 
those  of  our  members  who  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  subject,  and  who  have  been 
induced,  perhaps  inadvertently,  to  act  upon  them; 
and  they  are  united  in  opinion  that  Friends  in  our 
subordinate  meetings  should  abstain  from  all  dis- 
turbing comments  upon  the  differences  of  the  past." 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Fi/'Ch-clai/  morning,  Uh  of  the  month,  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  propo- 
sition for  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Canada,  reported  as  follows : 

"  That  after  careful  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion, the  committee  are  united  in  proposing  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  visit  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  Canada,  and  such  of  their  subordinate 
meetings  as  may  to  them  seem  nece-sary,  in  order 
to  mingle  with  Friends  there,  and  report  their  con- 
clusion to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Upon  considering  the  proposition  to  change  the 
place  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  way  did  not 
open  to  recommend  any  change."  *  *  *  which 
was  united  with.  *  *  *  [A  committee  was]  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  and  propose  to  next  sitting 
the  names  of  Friends  suitable  to  attend  to  this 
service. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nino  Partners'  Board- 
ing School  property  made  report.       *         *  * 

The  Committee  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  reported.  ***** 

Believing  that  it  would  bo  right  to  depute  a 
few  Friends  to  attend  at  the  establishing  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Iowa,  this  year,  *  *  *  [a 
committee  was]  appointed  to  propose  to  next  sitting 
the  names  of  Friends  for  this  service. 

The  reports  in  relation  to  scbools  state  that 
there  are  1203  children  between  5  and  16  years 
of  age;  105  of  these  attend  scbools  under  care  of 
meeting.^ ;  26  attend  scbools  taught  by  members  ; 
943  attend  district  schools ;  37  attend  family 
schools;  92  attend  no  scbools,  but  are  mostly  in- 
structed at  home;  1  blind  child  ;  48  First-day 
schools;  2  First-day  scbools  held  in  connection 
with  others  ;   4  Bible  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject the  following  minute  from  Westbury  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  read  : 

"  In  seeking  to  be  shown  what  will  be  likely  to 
conduce  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  building 
up  and  stren>;thening  of  our  members  iu  tiie  doc- 


thu  proper  construction  of  the  term  "  Military  1  trines  and  testimonies  we  profess,  it  appeared  that 
.equi-itions  "  in  the  seventh  query.  The  evident! a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scrip 
jject  of  this  query  is  to  exhibit,  to  superior  meet-  tures  would  be  invaluable,  as  they  '  are  able  to 
igs,  the  practice  of  Friends  in  relation  to  military  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  Faith  which  is  in 
irvioe  ;  and  the  construction  must  of  necessity  be 'Christ  Jesus;'  and  it  was  also  apprehended  that 
ifoad  enough  to  accomplish  this  object.  Whether  [the  promotion  of  the  study  of  them  by  our  mem 
iierefore  such  requisition  be  for  voluntary  servi<-e, 'bers  in  classes,  also  of  First-day  schools  for  scrip- 
fusal  of  which  involves  no  penalty,  or  for  tural  instruction,  might  profitably  occupy  more  of 
enforced  by  ' 


ilary  service  which  would 
ne  or  tax,  they  are  equally  embraced  in  the  terms 
if  the  query. 
"  Iu  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States  made  a  "  Requisition " 


the  time  and  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  tban 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  these  subjects." 

A  free  and  interesting  discussion,  more  par 
ticularly  in  relation  to  First-day  schools,  and  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the   wandering 


ones,  was  elicited,  and  Friends  were  encouraged  to 
continued  effort  in  sustaining  these  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  and  principles  we  profess. 
In  comparing  the  returns  of  school  statistics 
for  a  few  years  past,  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  children  between  5  and  16  years,  and  the  num- 
ber of  First-day  schools  is  such  as  appears  to  call 
for  more  care  in  preparing  the  accounts,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  is  espe- 
cially invited.  They  were  also  requested  to  report 
the  whole  number  of  members  constituting  the 
several  Meetings  subordinate  to  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Two  Quarters  report  that  property  has  been 
distrained  from  their  members  on  account  of  the 
Bounty  tax,  to  the  amount  of  §257  ;  'and  another 
says  that  property  has  been  taken  for  a  demand 
of  S9,  but  does  not  specify  the  amount.  No  re- 
port received  from  Nine  Partners,  Ferrisburg, 
Adrian  and  Yonge  Street. 

In  consequence  of  the  fratricidal  war  with  which 
our  country  is  now  afflicted,  the  members  of  our 
Society  will  most  likely  bo  subjected  to  much 
more  suffering  in  loss  of  property  and  otherwise, 
than  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  come  upon  us. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  may  thus  bo 
brought  to  test  their  sincerity  in  the  support  of  our 
testimony  against  all  war,  may  be  strengthened  to 
ubmit  to  and  endure  whatever  suffering  may  bo 
Hotted  them,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  were 
requested  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  such 
uttering,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

All  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  except  Pelham 
and  Adrian  reported  tke  result  of  their  efforts  in 
raising  funds  and  clothing  for  the  relief  of  the 
colored  refugees,  by  which  we  learn  that  §7,030  71 
n  money  and  9,513  garments,  beside  several  bar- 
els  and  boxes  of  clothing  of  unknown  number  ; 
ilso  a  quantity  of  sboes,  bedding,  books,  &c.,  have 
beeu  contributed  for  this  benevolent  object.  Our 
subordinate  meetings  were  requested  to  continue 
their  labors  in  this  good  work,  bearing  in  miud 
that  the  recipients  of  our  charity  are  wholly  desti- 
tute, not  only  of  what  may  be  called  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  but  also  of  the  very  necessities, 
that  by  the  providence  of  our  common  Father, 
they  are  in  some  measure  placed  in  our  keeping. 
■  *  *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  3  J  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
About  which  time  the  meeting  again  convened. 
***** 

The  committee  appointed   at  the  previous  sit- 

ng  to  propose  the  names  of  Friends  to  attend  at 

the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Iowa  in 

Ninth  month,  offered  for  consideration  the  foUow- 

iug,   *    *   *   which  were  approved. 

The  committee  to  consider  of  and  propose  the 
names  of  Friends,  to  unite  with  a  committee  of 
the  Women's  Meeting,  to  visit  the  meetings  iu 
Canada,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  Yearly  Meeting  there,  proposed 
*  *  for  this  service;  which  were  approved,  and 
they  were  accordingly  appointed.  *        *        *        * 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sitting 
to  gather,  as  tuey  might  be  favoured,  the  exercises 
of  the  Meeting  to  be  transmitted  to  the  subordi- 
nate meetings,  in  the  form  of  a  minute  of  advice, 
offered  the  following,  which,  with  a  few  propo=ed 
alterations  was  approved.         •  *  *  * 

Essays  of  epistles  to  all  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  are  in  correspondence,  including  the 
proposed  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Iowa,  were 
presented  and  read.  These  documents,  with  a  few 
proposed  alterations  were  approved.  The  clerk 
was  directed  to  have  them  transcribed,  sign  them 
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on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  and  forward  them  to 
the  redpective  meetings,  to  which   they  are    ad- 


In  coming  together  at  the  opening  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  as  we  trust  under  a  feeling 
sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  of  our  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  ourselves  to  perform  the  work  before 
us.  As  we  have  endeavoured  with  prayerful  hearts 
to  seek  for  ability  rightly  to  engage  therein,  our 
good  Master  has  been  pleased  in  condescension  to 
help  us.  From  sitting  to  sitting  we  have  experi- 
enced the  canopy  of  hia  love  to  be  over  us,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  love,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  transact  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  church 
which  claimed  our  care,  in  great  unanimity,  and 
as  we  trust  to  His  honour.  Under  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  this  and  all  other  mercies  vouch- 
safed unto  us,  we  now  adjourn  to  the  usual  time 
next  year. 

COLOURED  REFUGEES. 

Information  having  been  received  that  many 
coloured  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, — who,  in  order 
to  escape  capture  and  being  sent  South  to  be  sold 
as  slaves,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places  occupied  or 
visited  by  the  rebel  army — had  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  a  destitute  condition,  a  number  of  Friends 
were  convened  on  the  2d  inst.,  a  subscription  en- 
tered into  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  the 
necessary  care  for  extending  immediate  relief  to 
them. 

These  refugees  are  nearly  all  women  or  children, 
the  men  having  generally  obtained  employment 
under  the  government  or  in  the  country, — and 
means  were  at  once  adopted  for  supplying  them 
with  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  until  those  who  can 
go  out  to  service  obtain  suitable  situations,  or  they 
all  return  to  their  former  homes. 

Friends  in  the  city  or  country  are  requested  to 
send  their  subscriptions  for  this  benevolent  object 
to  Dr.  Charles  Evans,  Treasurer,  No.  702  lli 
St.,  or  to  either  of  the  following  named  members  of 
the  Acting  Committee  :  Thomas  Williamson,  S.  W, 
corner  of  Arch  and  7th  streets ;  T.  Wistar  Brown 
No  111  Chestnut  st.;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S 
Front  St.;  Israel  H.  Johnson,  119  Market  St.; 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Germantown  and  40U  Chestnut 
St.;  EUiston  P.  Morris,  Germantown  and  81)5 
Market  st.;  Benjamin  Coates,  127  Market  st. 
Any  balance  of  funds  that  may  remain,  after 
meeting  the  requirements  in  the  present  emergen- 
cy, will  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  thu  same  class 
of  sufferers  under  other  circumstances. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouEiON. — News  from  E 
Liverpool  cotton  market  • 
The  quotations  were  for  fail 
uplands,  21^(/.  Stock  in 
51,000  American.  Breads 
downward.      The  verdict 

Alexandra,  which,  it  was  charged,  was  being  fitted  out 
for  the  rebel  service,  was  in  favour  of  the  defeodnnts, 
and  was  received  with  applause.  The  judge  summed  up 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  claiming  for  them 
the  benefit  of  the  slightest  doubt.  He  argued  that  if 
the  Birmingham  manufacturers  were  at  liberty  to  export 
arms  for  the  belligerents,  similar  privileges  should  bi 
conceded  to  shipbuilders.  He  quoted  Chancellor  Kent 
in  support  of  this  argument.  The  Attorney-Genera 
rendered  a  bill  of  exceptions  against  the  ruling  of  thi 
judges,  80  the  case  goes  before  another  tribunal.  A  great 
secession  meeting  was  held  at  Preston,  in  Engl.and,  a* 
which  resolutions  were  ofl'ered  declaring  that  the  Con- 
federates  by  their  efforts  to  accomplish  their  independ- 
ence, have  entitled  themselves  to  the  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land. A  counter-resolution  was  proposed,  declaring 
that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
present  relations  of  America.  After  a  debate  and  coii- 
sidorablo  disorder,  the  original  resolution  was  carried  Ijy 
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large  majority.     The  aspect  of  the  Polish  question  is 
unchanged.     The  National  Government  has  published  a 
rning  to  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  stating  that  the  Rus- 
n  Government  desires  that  there  should  be  an  uprising 
that  Capital.     Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  say  there 
is  but  little  probability  of  Russia  making  satisfactory 
concessions.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  formid- 
able preparations  being  made  throughout  Russia. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  advices  to  the  15th  ult.  have  been 
received.  The  French  army  occupied  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  3d,  and  General  Forey  took  formal  possession  on 
the  10th.  Juarez  had  retired  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  a 
French  division  had  been  sent  against  that  place.  Gen. 
Forey  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  A  French 
Mari[uis,  wounded  at  Puebla,  goes  to  Paris  with  the  keys 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Thirteen  hundred  prisoners, 
mostly  Mexican  officers,  are  about  to  be  sent  to  France. 
United  States. — The  Invasion  of  Pennsyloania. — The 
Rebel  forces  continued  to  occupy  York,  Adams,  Franklin 
and  portions  of  the  adjacent  counties,  until  about  the 
close  of  the  Sixth  month,  when  the  near  approach  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  obliged  Gen.  Lee  to  concentrate 
his  army.  It  was  massed  near  Gettysburg,  York  county, 
and  on  the  first  inst.  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  took 
place,  with  Gen.  Reynold's  division,  which  arrived  first 
at  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  rebel  General  Archer  and 
1500  men  were  captured,  but  the  attack  of  the  Federal 
troops  was  finally  repulsed.  General  Reynolds  was  killed, 
and  his  division  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  remainder 
of  General  Meade's  army  came  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  On  the  second  inst.  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
continued  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy  on  the 
succeeding  day,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  army, 
which  is  reported  to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  20,000  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners.  The 
losses  of  the  Federal  army  are  estimated  at  15,000  ;  but 
all  these  figures  are  mere  estimates,  which  may  vary 
terially  from  the  truth.  The  loss  in  officers  on  both  sides 
is  very  heavy.  No  fewer  than  six  of  the  rebel  General 
were  killed,  and  more  than  that  number  wounded.  De 
spatches  of  the  6th  inst.  represent  Gen.  Lee  as  ia  full 
retreat  for  Virginia,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which 
was  closely  followed  by  the  pursuing  forces  of  Genera' 
Me.ade.  During  the  occupation  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
the  inhabitants  suffered  greatly  by  the  exactions  of  th 
invaders,  and  the  farms  were  generally  stripped  of  their 
horses  and  cattle.  The  rebel  troops  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  under  some  discipline,  and  there  was  probably 
less  ou  trage  and  wanton  destruction  than  was  anticipated 
The  Richmond  Enquirer  explains  and  apologizes  for  whal 
it  calls  the  "  leniency"  of  General  Lee,  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  necessity  of  a  present  policy.  It  says  "  it  would 
do  for  General  Lee  to  use  harsh  measures  or  allow 
troops  to  plunder  until  after  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
has  been  defeated."  When  that  has  been  done  it  pro 
mises  the  adoption  "of  a  regular  syslem  of  plunder 
destinction,  and  retaliation." 

Tennessee. — The  army  of  General  Rosecrans,  at  the 
latest  dates,  was  still  advancing,  and  that  of  Bragg  con- 
tinuing its  retreat  towards  Chattanooga.  On  the  first 
inst.  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  at  TuUahoma.  He  had  met 
with  but  slight  resistance  on  the  route,  and  had  taken  be- 
tween 1500  and  2000  prisoners,  and  several  pieces  of 
artillery.   • 

Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson. — The  situation  of  affairs 
does  not  seem  to  have  materially  changed,  the  siege 
continues  with  no  very  definite  expectations  as  to  the  re- 
sult. Five  companies  of  the  New  York  cavalry,  near 
Port  Hudson,  had  been  surprised  and  captured  by  a 
daring  rebel  raid,  which  came  within  three  miles  of  Gen. 
Bank's  headquarters.  There  is  said  to  be  now  a  largo 
army  under  Generals  Magrnder  and  Breckeuridge,  in  tl5e 
rear  of  Gen.  Banks,  whose  object  appears  to  bo  to  sur- 
round him  or  cut  olf  his  supplies.  Guerillas  infest  the 
river,  and  many  of  the  supplies  for  Gen.  Banks'  army 
have  been  captured  by  them.  Since  the  above  was 
written  Vicksburg  has  surrendered. 

Louisiana. — The  rebels  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Federal  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Port  Hudson,  and  arc  again  making  threatening  advances. 
Brashear  City  and  the  fortifications  commanding  Ber- 
wick Bay,  the  Atchafayala,  and  all  the  navigation  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Altakapas  country,  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  They  captured  at  Brashear  City  nearly  one  thou- 
sand troops,  including  a  camp  of  convalescent  soldiers, 
together  with  eighteen  or  twenty  rifled  cannon  of  heavy 
calibre. 

Virginia. — The  Federal  army  in  the  Peninsula,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Dix,  has  advanced  towards  Richmond, 
The  object  of  the  movement  is  undeveloped.  In  some 
skirmishes  a  number  of  rebels  have  been  captured. 

Southern  //(rms.— The  Porlsmoulh  Virginian,  of  the  2d 
inst,,  says :  "  lleliablo  information  has  been  received 
hore'lhat  the  return  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Union,  is 


an  event  which  may  be  daily  expected.  A  disaffecti 
toward  the  Government  of  Jeff.  Davis,  radical  and  wi 
pread,  exists  in  the  State,  and  overtures  have  be 
nade  to  General  Foster  which  will  shortly  lead  to  ii 
portant  results."  The  early  return  of  North  Carolina 
he  Union  may  be  doubted,  but  the  existence  of  grc 
issatisfaction  with  the  war  and  with  the  rebel  gover 
raent  is  cerXain.  The  Richmond  papers  allude  to  t 
fact  as  one  of  serious  import.  An  elaborate  article  a  ' 
peared  in  the  Raleigh  Standard  on  the  23d,  denying  t 
ight  of  secession  from  the  Federal  Union,  affirming  t 
right  of  coercion  by  the  Federal  Government,  disclair 
ng  against  the  propriety  and  any  just  cause  for  the  pcD 
ng  assault  against  the  Union,  and  strongly  asserting  tl 
right  of  any  State  to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  Co 

erate  States.  The  Richmond  IFAt^  of  July  2d,  coi 
tains  a  letter  dated  Jackson,  Miss.,  June  19th,  whii; 
says:  "Our  lines  of  defence  at  Vicksburg  extend  abo 
seven  miles  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  city.  Grant  h; 
made  approaches  within  fifty  yards  of  our  works.  I 
has  from  100,000  to  120,000  men.  General  Johnst. 
needs,  and  I  hear  will  have  reinforcements.  His  fort 
are  between  the  Big  Black  and  Canton,  and  his  he;u 
quarters  are  at  Jackson," 

The  FreeLabour  System. — Between  Providence  (Louis 
ana)  and  Milliken's  Bend,  there  are  ten  thousand  acii 
of  standing  cotton,  averaging  one  bale  to  the  acre,  whit 
will  be  ready  to  pick  by  the  first  of  next  month,  Tl 
plantations  are  all  worked  by  negroes,  on  the  free  laboi 
system  instituted  by  Adjutant  Thomas,  and  it  is  s.i 
that  if  that  region  of  country  is  protected  by  the  Fedt r. 
Government,  its  production  of  cotton  will  be  quite  lar- 

Cotton  Raised  on  Sugar  Lands. — A  large  sugar  growi 
in  Louisiana,  T.  Fenno,  of  Bsiyou  Boeuf,  has  a  fine  stau' 
of  cotton  in  bloom  ou  one  of  his  sugar  plantations.  Tti 
average  height  of  the  stocks  is  seven  feet,  which  is  d(( 
scribed  as  an  extraordinary  growth,  though  the  cottoi 
seed  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  April,  seven  wee!' 
later  than  the  crop  is  usually  put  into  the  ground  ia  tb 
cotton  sections  of  the  country.  The  cotton  will  be  piekc 
and  ready  for  market  by  the  end  of  July,  which  will  b 
earlier,  it  is  said,  than  any  crop  is  ever  baled  in  the  co 
ton  regions.  The  New  Orleans  Era,  in  speaking  of  lli 
experiment,  says:  "The  f.ict  that  the  sugar  lands  ti^ 
such  a  prolific  yield  of  the  great  staple  is  a  verj  iir 
portant  and  suggestive  one  at  present,  in  view  of  the  Icj 
and  unremunerative  price  of  sugar,  and  the  enhance! 
value  of  cotton.  Our  sugar  planters  might  profit  by  th  j 
hint  furnished  them  in  this  instance — inru  their  suga 
lands  into  cotton  fields  and  grow  rich,  by  the  productio 
of  that  staple,  while  the  war  lasts.  The  culture  of  cjI 
ton  is  not  attended  with  anything  like  the  expense  i 
producing  sugar,  and  is  at  present  much  more  valuibli 

The  Markets,  jj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotation] 
on  the  Gth  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  ca; 
at  the  usual  rates.  American  gold,  38  per  cent,  prembn 
Specie  in  the  New  York  banks,  $38,313,605  ;  circulatiui 
$6,020,406.  United  States  Sixes,  1881,  106,  a  107.  8tve 
and  three-tenth  Treasury  Notes,  106J.  Middling  upland 
cotton,  63  a  69.  Superfine  State  and  Western  lloui 
$4.50  a  55.00.  Shipping  brands,  Ohio,  §6.00  a  Su.Ji 
Baltimore  flour,  $6.25  a  $7.10.  Chicago  spring  wheai 
$1.18  a  $1.32.  Red  winter  Western,  $1.40  a  Sl-1' 
Mixed  corn,  69  a  tl  cts.  Philadelphia. — Prime  red  wheal 
$1.50  a  $1.51;  White,  $1.60  a  $1.70.  Rye,  $1-0' 
Prime  yellow  corn,  87  a  88  cts.     Oats,  75  cts. 

New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  396.  The  valwc  o 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  and  county,  accord 
ing  to  the  assessors'  books,  is  $594,154,158,  showing  i 
increase  of  $21,499,540,  over  the  valuation  of  1862. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  260. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR. 
"Individual  Happiness"  heading  the  communicalioi 
on  the  second  page  of  our  last  number,  should  have  ' 
Individual  Influence. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  \ 

MEAK  FRANKPORD,  (XWENTV-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHIA.! 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoRTHiNa' 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cler 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

:WM.   H.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peuusylvuuia  Bank. 
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From  "Tho  North  British  lifvi.;w." 

Vegetable    Epidemics. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  .355.) 

In  following  out  the  division  above  proposed,  we 
ivo  first  to  deal  with  those  diseases  which  are 
<;cited  primarily  by  the  growth  of  the  uredines. 
jhis  peculiar  group  of  fungi  have  been  called 
lypodermii,  because  they  originate  beneath  the 
tide  of  plants.  Upwards  of  150  species  are 
numerated  as  belonging  to  it,  divided  into  three 
|nera,  whose  botanical  characters  are  very  fluctu- 
iing  and  indefinite,  presenting  singularly  few  va- 
jitions  or  departures  from  the  family  type.  Their 
jipearance  and  mode  of  growth  are  so  anomalous, 
(at  their  title  to  the  name  of  plants  has  more  than 
■  iCe  been  disputed;  minute  and  insignificant  as 
ijme  would  deem  them,  they  have  furnished  mat- 
k  for  volumes  as  large  and  controver.sies  as  hot 
I  any  of  the  entities  which  so  long  divided  the 
.^/al  schools  of  the  middle  ages.  One  writer,  M. 
:;j;er,  whose  work  is  placed  first  on  the  list  at 
i|o  head  of  this  article,  attempts  to  prove  that 
icse  so-called  fungi  are  mere  cutaneous  diseases 
<  plants,  arising  from  a  derangement  of  the  res- 
ratory  functions,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  skin 
iseasus  of  animals,  as  they  appear  chiefly  on  rank 
!suriaot  plants.  The  intercellular  spaces  beneath 
e  epidermis,  according  to  this  author,  are  gorged 
Uh  the  superabundant  juices  which  coagulate,  and 
jsolve  themselves,  by  expansion  and  exposure  to 
ie  air,  into  compact  homogeneous  masses  of  very 
inute  powdery  particles ;  the  so-called  fungi  be- 
■■i  tbus  nothing  more  than  a  mere  organization  of 
;e  superfluous  sap.  This,  like  all  other  kindred 
jiotriucs  so  pertinaciously  advanced  by  the  advo- 
ijtes  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  and 
i  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  found  on  more  minute 
'id  accurate  examination,  to  be  entirely  without 
iandation.  Every  proof  of  analogy  is  decidedly 
I'poscd  to  it.  These  abnormal  appearances  are 
lused  by  true  parasitic  plants.  They  have  a 
jparato  individual  existence,  entirely  independent, 
j  far  as  any  organic  tie  is  concerned,  of  the  ma- 
lix  on  which  they  are  produced  ;  they  have  dif- 
Irent  stages  of  development,  a  distinct  and  pecu- 
!ir  organization,  organs  of  reproduction  extremely 
,Dple  in  structure,  but  perfectly  adapted  for  their 
iirpose,  and  true  seeds  or  germs  by  which  they 
jay  be  propagated.  Though  among  the  lowest 
rm  of  vegetation,  entirely  composed  of  cellular 
isue,  and  having  no  parts  corresponding  to  the 
ots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  flowering  plants,  we 


have  only  to  place  them  under  the  miscroscope  to 
discover  that  they  are  as  perfect  in  their  own  order 
as  plants  higher  in  the  scale.  The  whole  group 
may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  series  of 
pustules  or  patches,  breaking  out  on  various  parts 
of  living  plants,  immediately  underneath  the  skin, 
which  is  ruptured,  and  rises  around  them  in  ragged, 
puiFy  blisters.  These  patches  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  a  minute,  almost  invi.-ible  speck,  to  a 
large  uniform  eruption,  covering  the  whole  plant 
affected,  and  of  different  colours,  though  black, 
brown,  and  orange-red  are  the  most  frequent.  To 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  simply  as  collections 
of  powdery  matter,  as  if  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  produced  were  dusted  over  with  soot  or  ochre. 
When  examined  by  an  ordinary  microscope,  each 
of  the  grains  of  powder  of  which  the  mass  is  com- 
posed is  found  to  bo  a  round  hollow  ball,  or  pod- 
shaped  case  divided  into  compartments,  and  con- 
taining in  its  interior  a  number  of  smaller  sphe- 
rules, which  are  the  seeds.  The  pod-shaped  cases 
arc  connected  with  the  surface  on  which  they  are 
developed  by  means  of  short  foot-stalks  set  on  end 
and  closely  compacted,  somewhat  like  the  pile  of 
velvet ;  while  the  raised  cases  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  silvery  threads  or  filaments,  ex- 
tremely attenuated,  which  wind  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  are  called  the  spawn  or  mycelium,  being 
all  that  these  curious  plants  possess  in  lieu  of  root, 
stem,  and  leaves.  The  whole  vegetative  system  is 
represented  in  them  by  these  gossamer  threads, 
which  are  quite  invisible,  except  to  a  very  powerful 
microscope  ;  and  the  whole  reproductive  system  by 
these  little  cases,  which  appear  to  tho  naked  eye 
mere  grains  of  red  or  black  dust.  One 
feeling  of  wonder  akin  to  awe  in  gazing  on  these 
primitive  organisms.  Life  in  them  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest  expression,  but  not  therefore  rendered 
more  intelligible  to  our  comprehensions;  on  the 
contrary,  the  nearer  in  such  humble  plants  we  are 
brought  to  its  source,  the  more  mysterious  and 
perplexing  does  it  become.  We  may  reach  its  ul- 
timate forms,  but  its  essence  eludes  our  search. 
We  may  dissect  these  forms  under  our  microscopes, 
and  analyse  them  by  chemical  tests,  until  we  see 
almost  the  last  atom  into  which  the  subtle  princi- 
ple has  retired  ;  but  the  minutest  particle  is  an  im- 
penetrable shrine,  an  impregnable  citadel,  which 
~es  our  utmost  efforts  to  break  into  and  reveal 
to  tho  light  of  day.  Life  is  indeed  "the  perennial 
standing  miracle  of  the  universe,"  for  ever  won- 
derful, for  ever  fresh,  the  enigma  which  the  Sphinx 
of  time  is  for  ever  proposing  without  hope  of  a  so- 
ution, — the  mysterious  Nile,  which  flows  on  its 
long  solitary  way  beneath  the  gay  sunshine  and  the 
emn  star.<?,  cheering  and  enlivening  the  desert  of 
this  world,  its  sources  lying  far  above  us  at  an  in- 
visible remoteness,  and  its  outlet  carrying  us  into 
the  shadowy  regions  of  the  silent  Unknown ! 
The  Uredines,  whose  ideal  forms  we  have  thus 
efly  sketched,  are  the  fungi  which  cause  the 
epidemics  of  our  cereal  crops,  and  are  therefore 
the  most  interesting  and  important.  Attention 
been  directed  to  these  epidemics  ever  since  tho 
origin  of  systematic  agriculture ;  their  remarka- 
ble character,  and   the  devastations  which   they 


produce,  could  not  fail  to  force  them  upon  tho  no- 
tice of  the  farmer.  But  it  is  only,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  late  years  that  their  true  nature  has 
been  understood.  For  ages  they  were  invested 
with  a  superstitious  mystery.  They  were  attributed 
to  unfavourable  combinations  of  the  planets,  to 
comets  and  lunar  influences,  and  other  equally  gro- 
tesque and  recondite  causes,  before  which  skill  and 
industry  were  helpless.  About  tho  beginning  of  tho 
present  century,  the  mischief  produced  by  them 
among  the  grain  crops  was  so  serious  and  wide- 
spread, that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  great  naturalist, 
resolved  to  institute  careful  investigations  into  their 
true  character  and  habits,  with  the  view  of  devis- 
ing means  for  their  prevention.  The  task  was  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  M.  Baver,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of  that  period,  who  examined 
the  diseased  wheat  microscopically,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  most  interesting 
volume,  illustrated  by  skilful  and  most  accurate 
drawings  of  the  different  microscopical  parts  of 
structure;  thus  placing  the  vegetable  nature  of 
these  appearances  beyond  dispute.  The  original 
work,  still  in  MS.,  we  believe,  is  preserved  in  tho 
British  Museum;  But  a  popular  abstract  of  it  was 
published  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  for  1833. 
Since  then,  innumerable  pamphlets  and  articles 
have  appeared  independently,  and  in  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
containing  the  observations  of  theoretical  botanists, 
and  the  experiments  and  suggestions  of  practical 
agriculturists.  The  list  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  literature  of  the  subject  has  already  reached, 
and  the  interest  and  importance  that  have  been  at- 
tached to  it  by  thoughtful  men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  confined  to  any  one  spe- 
cies of  grain,  but  range  over  the  whole  cereal 
group ;  one  or  two  forms  are  found  on  all  the  oe- 
realia  indiscriminately,  while  other  forms  are  re- 
stricted to  the  species  on  which  they  are  produced, 
their  appearance  and  mode  of  growth  being  the 
same  in  all  circumstances.  Wheat  is  infested  with 
several  uredos,  corn  and  barley  with  two  or  three 
kinds.  A  peculiar  species  of  uslilago  affects  maize 
or  Indian  corn  ;  while  the  rice  of  the  East  is  often 
seriously  injured  by  another  species.  In  every 
country  some  form  or  other  prevails  on  the  grain 
peculiar  to  it,  so  that  the  range  of  these  blights  is 
as  extensive  as  the  cereals  they  infest.  From  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Lapland,  where  in  the  dim  glim- 
mering sunlight  of  the  short  hyperborean  summer 
a  stunted  and  scanty  crop  of  corn  or  rye  is  reared, 
to  sweltering  rice-fields  that  shimmer  under  the 
glowing  skies  of  India,  the  range  of  these  ubiquitous 
fungi  extends.  They  are  also  found  in  all  altitudes 
where  the  cereals  are  capable  of  growing, — on  the 
miserable  crops  which  the  Indian  raises  in  the  lofty 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy  rigour 
of  an  almost  arctic  climate,  as  well  as  on  the  level 
acres  of  golden  grain  which  the  balmy  summer 
breeze  ripples  in  light  and  shade  along  the  sea- 
shore, one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  gladdening 
spectacles  which  this  world  can  aff'ord.  There  are 
no  such  restrictions  confining  these  within  well- 
described  geographical  regions  as  operate  in  the 
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case  of  other  fungi.  They  have  the  power  of  in- 
definite extension  and  localization.  Their  extremely 
simple  structure  is  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
to  the  most  varied  circumstances,  and  to  almost 
any  range  of  temperature ;  so  that  the  cereal 
blights  have  a  far  wider  geographical  distribution 
than  the  epidemics  affecting  animals,  which  can 
only  spread  within  certain  limits,  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  offering  an  effective  barrier  to  typhus,  and 
the  cold  of  a  temperate  climate  putting  an  effectual 
restraint  upon  yellow  fever.  Nor  do  these  fungi 
restrict  their  ravages  to  any  one  particular  part  of 
the  corn  plants,  nor  to  any  one  stage  of  growth. 
Early  in  spring  they  are  found  on  the  young  blades, 
later  in  the  season  they  affect  the  glumes  and  pa- 
lesB  of  the  ear.  They  attack  the  straw,  the  leaves, 
and  chaff,  the  flower  and  the  grain  ;  and  in  all 
these  situations  they  are  more  or  less  destructive, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  season  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  developed.  When 
they  appear  on  the  straw  they  close  up  the  stomata 
or  breathing  pores,  which  serve  for  the  gaseous 
and  vaporous  exhalations  of  the  corn,  and  thus  im- 
part to  it  a  sickly  appearance.  When  occurring  on 
the  grain,  they  alter  its  substance  altogether;  the 
sap  which  should  have  produced  the  nutritious 
milky  kernels  being  appropriated  by  the  parasite, 
and  converted  in  its  tissues  into  dust  and  ashes, 
masses  of  black  and  poisonous  decay. 

(To  be 


On  the  Gennincness  and  Aathcnticity  of  the 
Scriptures. 

BY  OLINTUnS  GUEGOIIY,  L.L.D. 
(Cimtiuued  from  page  3o-l.) 

The  book  of  Psalms  mentions  many  historical 
events,  both  common  and  miraculous,  in  an  inci- 
dental way,  or  sometimes  by  way  of  celebration ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  allude  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  ancient  times,  in  various  particulars. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  blended  some  his- 
torical relations;  and  in  other  parts  the  indirect 
mention  of  facts,  times,  places,  and  persons,  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  predictions  in  the  most  copious 
and  circumstantial  manner. 

If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  the  same  ob- 
servations present  themselves  at  first  view.  Here 
also  there  are  often  comprehensive  syllabuses  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Old  Testament-history  com- 
prised in  a  single  chapter,  of  which  those  mentioned 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  striking  instances.*  It 
is  also  observable,  that  our  Lord,  in  his  various 
conversations  with  the  Jews,  assumes  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  that 
is,  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  argues  upon 
them.  Thus  we  find  him  speaking  of  Moses  as  a 
lawgiver,  referring  to  the  decalogue,  and  various 
laws  and  observances  mentioned  in  different  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  (mentioned  in  1  Kings  x.)  and  Solomon; 
to  David  as  a  prophet,  and  as  inspired ;  to  "  Moses 
and  the  prophets"  generally ;  to  Jonah  as  a  type 
of  himself;  and  to  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  Daniel, 
Hosea,  Joel,  and  Malachi,  as  prophets.  In  the 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  too,  we  have 
the  names  of  friends  and  enemies,  the  conduct  of 
both,  the  faults  of  friends  told  without  gloss,  those 
of  enemies  without  exaggeration  or  virulence  ;  the 
names  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Komans,  obscure  and 
illustrious;  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  of 
facts  specified  directly,  and  alluded  to  indirectly, 
with  various  references  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  those  times  and  places.    And  here  again  we  may 

*  Acta  vii.  1  Cor.  x.  Heb.  xi.  2  Pet.  ii. 


notice,  by  the  by,  that  many  of  the  historical  books, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  contain  pro- 
phecies which  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  from  which 
both  their  truth  and  their  divine  authority  may  be 
inferred.  ***** 

Now,  from  the  preceding  enumeration  it  may  be 
observed.  First,  that  in  fact  we  never  find  forged  or 
false  accounts  of  things  to  superabound  thus  in  par- 
ticularities. There  is  always  some  truth  where 
considerable  particularities  are  related,  aud  they 
always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another. 
Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  particulars  of 
time,  place,  and  persons,  in  Manctho's  account  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias'  account  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical 
chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Greece;  aud  agreeably  to  this  obvious  principle, 
these  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood, 
with  some  truth.  Whereas  Thucydides'  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  Caasar's  of  the  War 
in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the  particulars  of  time, 
place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
esteemed  authentic  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. 

Secondly.  A  forger,  or  a  relator  of  known  false- 
hoods, would  be  careful  not  to  mention  so  great  a 
number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  be  to  put 
into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  by  which  he  may  be 
detected.  Hence  appears  one  reason  of  the  fact 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  which,  in  con- 
firming that  fact,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to 
be  established. 

Thirdly.  A  forger,  or  a  relator  of  falsehoods, 
could  scarcely  furnish  such  lists  of  particulars.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  from 
time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tions, should  contain  such  lists ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  them,  in  this  case,  from  that  local  memory 
which  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those 
who  have  beea  present  at  transactions :  but  it 
would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and 
greatest  stretch  of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such 
numberless  particularities  as  are  almost  every 
where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is,  besides,  a  circumstance  relating  to  the 
Gospels,  which  deserves  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  were  apostles  ; 
and  therefore,  since  tiiey  accompanied  Christ,  must 
have  this  local  memory  of  his  journeyings  and  mira- 
cles. St.  Mark  was  a  Jew  of  Judea,  and  a  friend 
of  St.  Peter ;  and  therefore  may  either  have  had 
this  local  memory  himself,  or  have  written  chiefly 
from  St.  Peter,  who  had.  But  St.  Luke,  being  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch,  not  converted  perhaps  till 
several  years  after  Clirist's  resurrection,  and  receiv- 
ing his  accounts  from  different  eye-witnesses,  as  he 
says  himself,  could  have  no  regard  to  that  order  of 
time  which  a  local  memory  would  suggest.  Let  us 
try  now  how  the  gospels  answer  to  these  positions 
Matthew's,  then,  appears  to  be  in  exact  order  of 
time,  and  to  be  a  regulator  to  Mark's  and  Luke's, 
showing  Mark's  to  be  nearly  so,  but  Luke's  to  have 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  his  ac- 
count of  Christ's  ministry.  John's  gospel  is  like 
Matthew's,  in  order  of  time ;  but  as  he  wrote  after 
all  the  other  evangelists,  and  with  a  view  only  of 
recording  some  remarkable  particulars,  such  as 
Christ's  actions  before  he  left  Judea  to  go  to  preach 
in  Galilee,  his  di.-putes  with  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
and  his  discourses  to  the  apostles  at  his  la,-t  supper, 
there  was  less  opportunity  for  this  evangelist's  local 
memory  to  show  itself.  However,  his  recording 
what  passed  before  Christ's  going  into  Galilee  might 
be  in  part  from  this  cause  ;  as  Matthew's  omission 
of  it  was  probably  from  his  want  of  this  local  me- 
mory. For  it  appears  that  Matthew  resided  in 
Galilee,  and  that  he  was  not  converted  till  some 
time  after  Christ's  going  thither  to  preach.     Now 


this  suitableness  of  the  four  gospels  to  their  reput  i  j 
authors,  in  a  circumstance  of  so  subtle  and  reck  j  i 
nature,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  suppositlll 
of  fiction  or  forgery.  This  remark  is  original  jj 
due  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Fourthly.  If  we  could  suppose  the  persons  w  1  i 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamet| 
to  have  furnished  their  readers  with  a  great  varie 
of  particulars  mentioned    above,  notwithstandi  I 
the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannili 
however,  conceive,  but  that  the  persons  of  thej 
times,  when  the  books  were  published,  must,  I' 
the  help  of  these  criteria,  have  detected  and  e' 
posed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods.  For  these  criten 
are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  timl 
and  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world,  to  establiM 
tbe  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scripture  1 
and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  would  sufiice  evr, 
now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were  there  any:  wheni 
we  may  conclude  «  fortiori,  that  they  must  ha  j 
enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot  whc 
tbe  books  were  first  circulated  to  do  this;  and  ti 
importance  of  many  of  the  particulars  recorde 
many  of  the  renunciations  required,  would  furni 
them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose,     t 
that  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  th., 
the  very  great  number  of  particulars  of  time,  plac', 
persons,  itc.  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  pro, 
of  their  genuineness  and  truth  ;  even  independent! 
of  the  consideration  of  tbe  agreement  of  these  pai 
ticulars  with  history,  natural  and   civil,  and  tl; 
agreement  of  the  several  books  with  themselves  ai 
with  one  another. 

Were  I  to  rest  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  ai 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  solely  upon  what  h  i 
been  already  advanced  In  this  letter,  1  might  safe  i 
challenge  the  most  learned  men  to  adduce  evideni 
of  any  thing  like  equal  weight  in  proof  of  the  gen  i 
ineness  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Pliny's  Letteij 
Livy's  Roman  History,  Tacitus'  Annals,  or  ai 
other  pieces  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity,  at 
received  without  hesitation  by  all  except  madme' 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  quit  a  subject  so  copious  an 
important  without  going  still  farther  than  this,  at( 
bringing  forward  other  evidence  in  favour  of  parii 
cular  portions  of  the  Bible,  from  which  their  anl, 
quity  and  genuineness  will  be  placed  in  the  most  ii 
controvertible  light.  Here  though,  that  our  inquh 
may  be  circumscribed  within  moderate  limits,  : 
must  make  selections;  and  shall  for  the  most  pa/ 
speak  of  those  books  the  authority  of  which  hi 
been  most  disputed  by  unbelievers. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  first  example,  inquire  into  pa 
ticular  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuoi 
Aud  here  the  evidences  are  numerous,  various,  an 
striking :  I  shall  select  the  most  prominent.  Fin 
ancient  heathen  writers  testify  to  Moses  and  h 
writings  in  some  way  or  other.  Thus  Manethi 
Cheremon,  ApoUonius,  Lysimachus,  and  mau 
others,  testify  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of  tl 
Jews,  and  the  writer  of  their  law.  Eupolemu 
Artapanus,  Strabo,  Trogus  Pompcius,  Chalcidiu 
and  Juvenal,  speak  of  Moses  as  the  author  of 
volume  which  was  preserved  with  great  care  amoD 
the  Jews,  by  which  the  worship  of  images  an 
eating  of  swine's  flesh  were  forbidden,  circumcisio. 
and  the  observatiou  of  the  Sabbath  strictly  ei 
joined.  Longinus  cites  Moses  as  the  lawgiver* 
the  Jews,  and  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable  chaij 
aoter:  and  adds,  that  he  has  given  a  noble  specimej 
of  the  true  sublime  in  his  account  of  the  creatioj 
of  the  world,  when  light  was  called  into  existena' 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  catalogue  of  those  la«; 
givers  who  affected  to  have  received  the  plan<: 
their  laws  from  some  deity,  mentions  Moses  as  ai 
cribing  his  to  that  god  whom  he  calls  Jaoh,  or  Jal. 
And  farther  he  speaks  of  Moses  as  a  man  illustri; 
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ii  for  bis  courage  and  prudence,  who  instituted 
B;  Jewish  religion  and  laws,  divided  the  Jew3  into 
^Ive  tribes,  established  the  priesthood  among 
tjjm  with  a  judicial  power,  &c.  Numenius,  a 
I'thagorean,  held  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  es- 
Jcially  the  books  of  Moses,  in  sucii  great  esteem, 
^t  bis  books  of  the  chief  good,  &c.  are  full  of  pas- 
LJres  quoted  from  Moses  and  some  of  the  prophets 
Jtb  great  reverence.  He  says,  "  Plato  was  only 
Imbs  speaking  Greek,"  and  affirms  that  Moses,  by 
|j  prayers,  brought  dreadful  calamities  upon 
iiypt.  Justin  Martyr  enumerates  many  poets, 
L'torians,  law>;ivers,  and  philosophers  of  Greece, 
lio  mention  Moses  as  the  leader  and  prince  of 
(3  Jewish  nation.  Berosus  and  Abydenus  men 
60  the  deluge.  Artapanus,  Eupolemus,  and  Aby 
Inus,  speak  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  the  latter 
i  the  failure  of  that  enterprize.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Irabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  agree  in  giving 
i  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go 
orrah,  in  the  main  agreeable  to  that  of  Moses 
>rosus,  Alexander  Polyhister,  and  others,  maki 
;press  and  honourable  mention  of  Abraham,  anc 
me  of  his  family ;  and  even  speak  of  his  interview 
Xh  Melchisedec. 

(  CTo  be  continued.) 
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so  near  the  truth  as  Ptolemy  had  been ;  and  had 
trayed  away  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  theory 
of  Lucan.  Yet  it  seems  to  bo  solved  at  last.  The 
problem  which  Cicsar  is  said  to  have  found  so  ex- 
citing, that  he  would  have  relinquished  the  civil 
war  to  solve  it,  is  solv"ed  at  last,  at  least  as 
gards  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,— the  Bahr- 
et-°Abiad,  or  While  Nile.  It  issues  from  a  lake, 
tiic  northern  boundary  of  which  is  precisely  on  the 
Equator,  but  fed  by  streams  springing  in  nearly 
four  degrees  south  latitude, — the  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  from  which  it  springs,  in  a  cataract  twelve 
feet  high,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width, 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  rapids  which  cause 
Dtal  difference  of  level  of  about  six  thousand  feet, 
more  than  a  mile  in  height,  between  tlie  source 
of  the  river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Delta  at  Alex 
audria.  The  old  explanation,  therefore,  of  its 
annual  overflow  in  summer  and  autumn,  which 
Lucan  gave,  is  fully  sustained.  It  is  not  the  molt 
ing  snows  of  spring,  but  the  rains  caused  by  the 
double  passage  of  the  sun  across  the  Equator, 
which  flood  the  great  lake  from  which  it  is  princi 
pally  derived,  and  send  down  the  summer  torrents 
of  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms,  to  fertilize  the 
plains  of  Egypt.  This  was  exactly  Lucan's  state- 
ment. Sf  *  *  * 

"  Speke  and  Grant,  who  have  traced  the  White 
Nile  home  for  us  to   this   great   lake,  have  fairly 


urce.     In  commenting  upon  this  discovery,  the 
pectator  remarks : 

"  Ages  before  the  existence  of  the  New  World 
as  suspected,  there  grew  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
icients,  a  passionate  desire  to  know  a  geographi- 
il  secret,  which  seemed  far  from  difficult  of  dis- 
ivery,  even  to  their  resources.  There  was  no 
ver  more  familiar  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
me  nearly  so  fascinating  to  their  imaginations,  as 
16  Nile,  whose  annual  overflow,  and  large  allu- 
.al  deposits,  excited  at  once  their  intellectual  cu- 
osity,  and  their  admiration  for  the  resources  of 
iture,  in  thus  turning  barren  wastes  of  sand  into 
rich  and  flourishing  kingdom.  But  the  secret  of 
18  Nile's  origin,  and  consequently  of  the  causes 
['this striking  annual  phenomenon,  bafiled  all  their 
ifforts  to  master  it.  They  handed  down  the  un- 
lived enigma  from  generation  to  generation;  and 
^ng  after  the  great  Atlantic  had  been  explored, 
[nd  the  New  Continents  discovered,  and  their 
i.vers  traced  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  almost 
Ivery  island  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  had  been 
Iccurately  marked  down  in  our  charts,  there 
aained  this  locked  chamber  on  our  earth,  into 
ybich  no  one  had  ever  penetrated,  invisible  to 
Imt  united  by  a  most  tangible  and  visible  thread 
tith  the  highways  of  our  civilization.  *  *  Who 
lould  help  feeling  the  mystery  of  this  untraced 
|lue?  Who  could  patiently  see  the  floods  roll 
>ear  after  year  from  the  land  we  had  never 
'cached,  and  which  yet  had  never  ceased 
)S  new  wealth,  and  presenting  us  with  both  the 
vay  and  the  clue  by  which  to  trace  out  the  secret? 
the  mystery  has  always  provoked  a  curiosity  al- 
most metaphysical  in  its  character.  The  Nile  was 
I  chain  of  thought  which  no  one  could  track 
[lome,  as  well  as  a  stream  which  no  one  could  as- 
send.  And  it  was  an  even  greater  humiliation  to 
she  imagination,  than  to  the  reason  of  man,  to  be 
thus  foiled  ;  it  was  like  a  mutilated  statue,  or  a 
broken  sentence,  or  a  handwriting  that  becomes 
illegible,  just  when  the  drift  becomes  most  inter 
BSting. 

"  Our  fathers  inherited  the  insolvable  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Nile  from  Herodotus  and  Ptole- 
my.   And  a  very  few  years  ago,  we  were  scarcely 


Two  English  explorers,  named  Speke  and  Grant,  established,  then,  that    the  region  in   which   the 
iive  at  last  traced  the  great  river  of  Egypt  to  its  Nile  takes  its  source,  is  one  of  those  shallow  lake 
■    °  .  .     ,.    °  .,      districts  in   which  tiie   central  plateau  ot    Africa 

seems  to  abound.  The  Lake  Victoria  Nyanzi  is 
probably  about  as  large  as  Lake  Erie,  but  instead 
of  being  like  Lake  Erie,  a  great  inland  sea,  almost 
as  deep' as  the  ocean,  it  rather  resembles  the  great 
Lake  Tsad,  in  which  the  Benorie,  or  chief  branch 
of  the  Niger,  takes  its  source,  and  which  varies  in 
depth  from  about  seven  to  fifteen  feet,  and  is  more 
like  a  vast  hippopotamus  marsh  than  an  inlanr" 
sea.  It  seems  certain  that  this  lake,  large  as  it 
still  is,  formerly  spread  far  beyond  its  present 
boundaries,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  German 
traveller,  Erhardt,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  at 
Mimbus,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  received  in 
formation,  only  about  ten  years  ago,  which  led 
him  to  suppose  that  one  enormous  lake  stretched 
through  about  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more 
than  eight  hundred  miles,  covering  a  space  which 
is  now  Tinown  to  consist,  in  great  part  of  dry  and 
well  populated  land,— but  also  including  four  dif- 
ferent lakes, — the  Nyanza,  from  which  the  N 
issues  to  the  north,  the  Luta  Nzigi,  through  which 
it  soon  afterwards  flows,  and  also  the  two  other 
great  lakes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  water-shed, 
—the  Tanganyika  Lake,  which  is  connected  with 
and  eniptiM  itself  into  the  Nyasa  Lake,  and 
through  it  supplies  the  Shire  and  Zambesi  rivers, 
Erhardt's  informants  misled  him  to  unite  all  these 
lakes  into  one  monster  inland  sea,  stretching  from 
twelve  degrees  south,  to  beyond  the  equate;  ^ 
latitude,  beside  bending  far  to  the  westward.  This 
was  an  obvious  blunder,  as  it  would  have  united 
waters  separated  by  a  great  water-shed,  but  still, 
no  doubt,  a  blunder  pointing  to  a  much  more  ex- 
tended water  region  than  the  present." 

Speke  and  Grant  tell  us  that  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  intersected  by  numerous  "rush  drains" 
or  stagnant  water  courses,  draining  the  neighboring 
lands,  which  were  formerly  under  water.  The 
hills  which  separate  the  lakes  Nyanza  and  Luta- 
Nzigi  from  the  two  more  southerly  lakes  are  the 
famous  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  the  Nile 
has  long  been  rumored  to  rise,  and  from  these 
hills  some  streams  flow  north  to  feed  the  Nile, 
while  from  the  south-eastern  and  south-western 
slopes,  others  flow  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 


west  towards  the  Atlantic.  This  mountain  range 
or  hill  country  has  nothing  like  the  elevation  of 
some  more  easterly  mountains,  the  Kihnanjaro  and 
Keuia,  the  summits  of  which  are  always  covered 
with  snow. 

Our  travellers  found  marked  differences  in  cha- 
racter and  civilization  between  the  different  negro 
nations  living  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The 
kingdom  of  Karagur,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Nyanza,  appeared  to  be  the  most  civilized 
among  them.  Speke  found  the  people  decently 
clothed,  kindly  disposed,  and  much  superior  in  de- 
meanor to  any  he  had  met  with  previously,  or  has 
met  with  since.  To  the  north  of  Karagur,  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Lake  Nyanza,  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Uganda,  which,  like  the  former,  is  despotically 
ruled.  The  people  seemed  sprightly  and  intelli- 
gent, notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, which  are  said  to  be  of  daily  occurrence. 
Northwards  again,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
people  have  sunk  into  barbarism.  Ungero  is  in- 
habited by  naked  savages.  In  none  of  these  throe 
kingdoms  had  a  white  man  ever  been  seen  before, 
and  Speke  and  Grant  occupied  nearly  a  year  in 
setting  through  them. 

x\ttcr  passing  northwards  through  those  three 
kingdoms,  the  travellers  followed  the  real  course  of 
the  White  Nile,  which  bounds  Ungoro  to  the  east 
it  issues  from  Lake  Nyanza.  They  were  not 
able  to  take  the  bend  through  Lake  Luta-Nzigi,  but 
struck  across  the  chord  to  the  other  corner  of  the 
bend,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Gondokoro,  a 
Nile  station,  recently  reached  by  upward  explorers 
from  Khartoum.  As  they  approached  Gondokoro, 
on  the  ISth  of  February  last,  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  absence  from  any  vestige  of  European  socie- 
ty, they  saw  a  vessel  coming  up  the  Nile  from  the 
north,  followed  by  two  smaller  boats,  and  in  it  the 
face  of  an  old  friend  and  rival  explorer,  Samuel 
Baker.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  after  more  than 
two  thousand  year's  search,  the  European  circle  of 
knowledge  has  been  completed  by  the  encounter  of 
a  south-going  traveller  from  Europe,  with  north- 
coiug  travellers  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
stream  of  the  White  Nile,  and  the  hidden  corner  of 
the  earth  at  once  connected,  and  most  carefully 
disconnected  from  the  ancient  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion revealed.'  ' 


An  Impoi-tant  Trust.— Remy  Blartyn  prayed 
that  he  might  "take  each  day  as  an  important 
trust  for  the  Lord."  This  is  without  doubt  the 
true  view  to  take  of  time.  Each  day  and  each 
hour  is  a  trust  committed  to  us  by  God. 

A  man  receives  a  sum  of  money  in  trust.  If  he 
applies  it  to  uses  different  from  that  for  which  it 
was  given  to  him,  he  forfeits  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  even  though  he  may  not  iucur  legal 
penalties.  A  true  man  will  be  faithful  to  the 
trusts  committed  to  him. 

A  true  christian  especially  should  be  faithful; 
and  he  should  employ  each  day  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  trust.  Every  morning  the  chris- 
tian should  ask.  What  is  the  day  given  me  for  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  with  it? 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  given  to  be  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  God's  will.  The  question  then 
arises.  How  does  God  wish  him  to  spend  the  day  ? 

He  does  not  wi-^h  him  to  wa=te  the  day.  No 
trust  is  given  to  one  to  be  wasted.  The  day  is  pot 
to  be  spent  in  mere  idleness.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  their  time  is  their  own,  unless  some  secular 
occupation  demands  it.  Not  so.  The  man  who  has 
no  secular  employment,  has  no  more  right  to  spend  a 
day  in  idleness,  than  has  the  man  who  has  a  score 
of  factories  to  oversee.  Every  man  should  ask 
God  in  the  morning,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
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to  do  this  day  ?  The  maD  who  asks  with  a  willing 
and  obedient  spirit,  will  get  an  answer.  God  inav 
not  require  hiiu  to  spend  the  day  in  hard  labor. 
It  may  be  bis  will  that  it  .'hould  be  spent  in  rest. 
When  a  man  spends  a  day  in  rest  according  to 
God's  will,  he  is  serving  God  as  truly  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  intense  labor. 

We  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  when  we  spend  the 
day  as  God  would  have  us  to  spend  it — whether  in 
manual  labor,  in  prayer,  in  rest,  in  visiting  our 
friend.=,  or  in  presenting  Divine  truth  to  the  minds 
of  others. 

Happy  is  he  who,  in  reviewing  the  day  at  its 
close,  can  thank  God  that,  through  grace,  it  has 
been  spent  in  accordance  with  his  will. — Epis. 
Recorder. 


MORNING. 


Seek  we  no  more:  content  with  these, 
Let  present  Rupture,  Gonifurt,  Ease, 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them  come  and  go  : 
The  secret  this  of  Kest  below. 

Only,  0  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  Rest  above  ; 
And  help  us  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


"  His  compassions  fail  not.    They  are  new  every  morn, 
g."    Lament,  iii.  22,  23. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn, 
That  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born, 
Ky  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell  : 

Thou  rustling  breeze  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakenest  each  little  leaf  to  sing : 

Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream, 
Pay  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven : 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight. 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight; 
Who  day  by  day  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake? 

Oh  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise. 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view. 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  I 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  waking  and  uprising  prove; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day. 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  wo  find. 
New  treasures  still  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be. 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see: 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer, 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untired  we  ask,  and  ask  again. 
Ever,  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before  ; 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene, 
When  they  have  vowed  and  steadfast  mean 
Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'  espy  ' 

Their  God,  in  all,  themselves  deny. 

0  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  I 

We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round  the  common  task, 


Of  nnmility  and  Independence. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  these  jointly,  because  I 
regard  theai  as  inseparably  connected  in  life.  We 
shall  find,  I  think,  on  looking  below  the  surface, 
that  Humility  is  the  true  mother  and  nurse  of  In- 
dependence; and  that  Pride,  which  is  so  often  sup- 
posed to  stand  to  her  in  that  relation,  is,  in  reality, 
the  step-mother,  by  whom  is  wrought  the  very  de- 
struction and  ruin  of  Indepeodence. 

For  pride  has  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  we  are  holden  by  others;  fear  of 
opinion  is  of  the  essence  of  it,  and  with  this  fear 
upon  us  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  inde- 
pendent. The  proud  man  is  of  all  men  the  most 
vulnerable;  and  as  there  is  nothing  that  rankles 
and  festers  more  than  wounded  pride,  he  has  much 
cause  for  fear.  Pride,  therefore— whether  active  or 
passive — whether  it  goes  forth  to  claim  the  defer- 
ence of  mankind,  or  secludes  itself  from  the  danger 
of  their  disrespect — has  always  much  at  stake,  and 
leads  a  life  of  caution  and  solicitude.  Humility, 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  personal  objects  and  leads 
its  life  in  "the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom." 

An  uneasy,  jealous,  or  rebellious  feeling  in  regard 


Would  furnish  all 


we  ought  to  ask  ; 


Room  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 


to  ranks  and  degrees,  argues  this  want  of  independ- 
ence, this  defect  of  humility.  It  is  the  feeling  of  £ 
man  who  makes  too  much  account  of  such  things 
A  begrudging  of  rank  and  station,  and  refusaUf 
such  deference  as  the  customs  of  the  world  have 
conceded  to  them,  will  generally  be  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  man  who  secretly  overvalues  them, 

d  who,  if  himself  in  possession  of  them,  would 
stretch  his  prtitensions  too  far.  For  plebeian  pride 
and  aristocratic  pride  issue  from  one  and  the  same 
source  in  human  nature.  An  illiberal  self-love  is 
at  the  bottom  of  both. 

When  low-born  men  of  genius,  like  Burns  the 
poet,  maintain  the  superiority  of  intrinsic  worth  to 
adventitious  distinction,  we  can  readily  go  along 
with  them  so  far;  but  when  they  reject  the  claims 
of  social  rank  and  condition  in  a  .spirit  of  defiance 
and  resentment,  as  if  suffering  a  persona!  injury, 
we  may  very  well  question  whether  they  have  not 
missed  of  the  independence  at  which  they  aimed  : 
for  had  their  independence  been  genuine,  they 
would  have  felt  that  all  they  possessed  which  was 
valuable  was  inalienable;  and  having  nothing  to 
lose  by  the  social  superiority  of  the  better  horns, 
they  would  have  made  them  welcome  to  it,  as  being 
perhaps  a  not  inequitable  compensation  for  the 
comparatively  small  share  bestowed  on  them  of  in- 
tellectual gifts  and  abilities. 

If  equality  be  what  these  men  of  independence 
would  contend  for,  it  can  only  be  had,  if  at  all,  by 
the  balance  of  what  is  adventitious:  for  natural 
equality  there  is  none.  If  personal  merit  be  what 
they  regard,  this,  at  least,  will  not  be  found  any 
claim  for  intellectual  endowments  to  be  preferred 
to  accidents  of  station.  There  is  no  more  of  per- 
sonal merit  in  a  great  intellect  than  in  a  great 
estate.  It  is  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other,  which  should  found  the  claim  to  rc- 
pect :  and  the  man  who  has  it  at  heart  to  make 
the  best  use  he  can  of  either,  will  not  be  much  occu- 
pied with  them  as  a  means  of  commanding  resepct. 
'^'^•"'  it  is  that  respect  is  commonly  least  d 


sessed  where  it  is  much  insisted  on.     "  The  pr  1 
man,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "who  is  the  poor  n 
braggeth  outwardly,  but  beggeth  inwardly." 
humble  man,  who  thinks  little  of  bis  independc 
is  the  man  who  is  strong  in  it;  and  he  who  i- 
solicitous  of  respect  will  commonly  meet  witL 
much  as  he  has  occasion  for.     "  Who  calls?"  s 
the  old  shepherd  in  "  As  you  like  it:"  "  Your  1  . 
ters,"is  the  insolent  answer;  and  what  is  thesb 
herd's  rejoiner?    "Else  are  they  very  wretche 
By  what  retort,  reprisal,  or  repartee,  could  it  h; 
been  made  half  so  manifest  that  the  insult  1 
lighted  upon  armor  of  proof?  Such  is  the  invinci 
independence  of  humility. 

The  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  mt 
shall  inherit  the  earth,  may  be  understood,  Ithii 
as  verified  in  the  very  nature  and  attributes 
meekness.  The  dross  of  the  earth  the  meek  do  i 
inherit;  the  damnosa  hareditas  of  the  earti 
pomps  and  vanities  descends  to  others;  but  , 
the  true  enjoyments,  the  wisdom,  love,  peace,  a: 
independence,  which  earth  can  bestow,  are  assur 
to  the  meek  as  inherent  in  their  meekness.  "  "J 
in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus."  It  dcpen 
oil  our  own  hearts  to  cast  off  the  bondage  of  pri 
with  all  its  chains  and  sores,  and  by  meekness 
possess  the  earth.  For  this  possession  comes  not  1 
observation  and  saying,  "  Lo!  here  or  Lo  1  there 
But  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,  so  also 
the  inheritance  of  the  earth. 

"  How  much  that  Genius  boasts  as  her's 
And  fancies  her's  alone. 
On  you,  meek  spirits.  Faith  confers ! 

The  proud  have  further  gone. 
Perhaps,  through  life's  deep  maze,  but  you 
Alone  possess  the  labyrinth's  clue. 

To  you  the  costliest  spoils  of  thought. 

Wisdom  unclaimed  yields  up; 
To  you  the  far-sought  pearl  is  brought. 

And  melted  in  your  cup; 
To  you  her  ward  and  myrrh  she  brings. 
Like  orient  gifts  to  infant  kings. 

The  single  eye  alone  can  see 

All  truths  around  us  thrown, 
In  their  eternal  unity; 

The  humble  ear  alone 
Has  room  to  hold  and  time  to  prize 
The  sweetness  of  life's  harmonies." 

If  distinctions  of  rank,  order  and  degree,  were  o 
no  other  use  iu  the  world,  they  might  be  desiret 
for  the  exercise  which  they  give  to  a  generoui 
humility  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  them  auc 
of  those  who  have  them  not.  The  inequality  o 
relation  should  cultivate  this  virtue  on  both  sides 
those  who  have  the  superiority  being  disposed  to 
prize  it  at  no  more  than  its  worth;  those  who  have 
it  not,  being  glad  to  recognize  superiority  in  others 
even  in  this  its  least  substantial  form — 


Thu 


"Cloth  of  gold,  be  i 
Though  thou  be  u 
Cloth  of  frieze,  be 
Though  thou  be  u 


tched  with  cloth  of  frieze: 

ot  too  bold 

iched  with  cloth  of  gold." 

Here  are  two  humilities  enjoined ;  that  which  in 
a  superior  forgets  superiority — that  which  in  an  in- 
ferior remembers  inferiority  :  and  neither  could 
have  place  without  difference  of  rank  and  decree. 

When  the  social  distinctions  indicate  power  and 
a  governing  authority,  the  relations  betweeu  the 
parties  are  still  more  pregnant  with  occasions  for 
the  exercise  of  humility.  From  humility  there  will 
result,  not  only  on  the  one  side  a  generous  care 
and  consideration  in  the  use  of  power,  but  likewise 
on  the  other,  what  may  be  called  a  generous  sub- 
mission. For  though  the  world  may  be  more  aware 
of  generosity  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power,  there 
is  a  generosity  also  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  when 


well  as  least  willingly  accorded,  where  it  is  arro-  lit  is  cordial,  willing,  and  free  ;  and  this  is  the  case 
gated  most,  and  that  independence  is  hardly  pos-lonly  when  the  nature  is  humble. 
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litis  indeed  chiefly  in  our  intercourse  with  equals 
(d  superiors,  that  our  humility  is  put  to  the  proof, 
iben  the  '  Servus  Servorum'  at  Rome  washes,  ac- 
•rding  to  annual  usage,  the  i'eet  of  some  poor 
igriais,  the  ceremony,  if  it  be  held  to  typify  hu- 
ility,  should  at  the  same  time  be  understood  to 
)  typical  of  the  easiest  of  all  humilities.  If  the 
liine  personage  were  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  an  em- 
ijror,  the  proceeding  would  be  typical  of  another 
<aree  of  humility, — and  one  to  which  the  poten- 
(les  of  the  earth  could  not  bear  witness  in  his  pre- 
tcessors.  Many  people  are  gentle  and  forbearing 
^tb  those  placed  under  them,  but  proud  and 
<iarrelsome  in  their  dealings  with  those  above 
tsm.  Where  humility  is  wanting,  there  may  be 
;'ach  submission  without  generosity,  or,  on  the 
ilier  hand,  much  resistance  without  an  iudcpend- 
it  spirit.  The  disposition  to  submit  to  authority 
1  duly,  and  where  the  interests  of  others  or  our 
(fu  ;ire  unjustly  injured,  will  never  arise  out  of 
1  iiiility ;  it  will  always  arise  out  of  those  worldly 
:  xieties  from  which  the  humble  heart  is  exempt. 
'le  disposition  to  resist  authority  from  personal 
-■liug^,  where  no  duty  dictates  the  resistance,  will 
ver  proceed  from  a  genvrine  spirit  of  independ- 
(|Ce ;  for  the  heart  is  not  independent  which  is  en- 
jged  in  a  struggle  for  personal  objects.  And 
iiether  submitting  or  resisting,  humility  and  inde- 
jndence  will  still  be  found  to  go  together;  but 
ley  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  to  be  favored 

i-  submission;  for  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 
lich  is  commonly  called  up  by  resistance  even 
lien  not  undue,  is  in  like  manner  abated  by  sub- 
mission, even  where  carried  too  far;  and  where- 
ver pride  is  abated,  the  heart  is  raised  and  purified 
jd  made  free.  Elevation,  therefore,  is  chiefly  to 
I  found  in  submission.  "Govern  them  and  lift 
fem  up." 

I  Humility,  like  most  other  virtues,  has  its  credit 
(good  deal  shaken  by  the  number  of  counterfeits 
lat  are  abroad.  Amongst  the  false  humilities  by 
■jiich  the  world  is  most  flattered  and  beguiled,  is 

)at  of  the  professor  in  this  kind  who  shrinks  from 
I  censure  and  reprobation  of  what  is  evil,  under 
*ver  of  the  text,  "  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged  ;" 

if  it  were  (he  intent  of  that  fexi,  not  to  warn  us 
;ainst  rash,  presumptuous  and  uncharitable  judg- 
ents,  but  absolutely  to  forbid  our  taking  account 

the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  "  It 
no,t  for  us  to  judge  our  brother,"  says  the  humili- 
!rian  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  "  we  know  not  how 
J  may  have  been  tempted  ;  perhaps  he  was  born 
■jth  stronger  passions  than  other  people;  it  may 
live  been  that  he  was  ill  brought  up ;  peradven- 
|re  he  was  thrown  amongst  evil  associates;  we 
ves  had  we  been  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
imstances  might  have  been  in  like  manner  led 
tray."  Such  are  the  faults  of  a  false  and  popular 
imility.  If  we  are  to  excuse  all  the  moral  evil 
at  we  can  account  for,  and  abstain  from  judging 
1  of  which  we  can  suppose  that  there  is  some  ade- 
late  explanation,  where  are  we  to  stop  in  our 
)solution3?  Whatever  villany  exists  in  the  world 
compounded  of  what  is  inborn  and  what  comes 
^  circumstance  :  there  is  nothing  so  base  or  de- 
'  le  but  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  adequate 
luse  ;  and  if  we  are  to  make  allowances  tor  all 
It  causeless  wickedness,  there  is  an  end  of  con- 
bmnation. 

I  The  man  of  true  humility,  on  the  contrary,  will 
It  spare  the  vices  and  errors  of  his  fellow-creatures 
By  more  than  he  would  his  own;  he  will  exercise 
lanfully,  and  without  fear  or  favour,  those  judicial 
inctions  which  God  has  committed,  in  some  greater 
.•  less  degree,  to  every  member  of  the  human  com- 
lunity ;  but  he  will  come  to  the  task  on  serious 
jcasious,  not  lightly  or  unawed,  but  praying  to 


have  "  a  right  judgment  in  all  things  ;"  and  whilst 
exercising  that  judgment  in  no  spirit  of  compro 
mise  or  evasion,  he  will  feel  that  to  judge  bis  brother 
is  a  duty  and  not  a  privilege  ;  and  he  will  judge 
him  in  sorrow,  humbled  by  the  contemplation  of 
that  fallen  nature  of  which  he  is  himself  part  and 
parcel. 

There  is  a  current  and  a  natural  opinion,  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  censure  in  others  a  fault  with 
which  he  is  himself  chargeable.  But  even  this 
limitation  is  founded,  I  think,  upon  the  same  erro 
neous  notion  of  moral  censure  being  an  honourable 
privilege  instead  of  a  responsible  function,  a  fran- 
chise instead  of  a  due.  No  faults  are  better  known 
and  understood  by  us  than  those  whereof  we  have 
ourselves  been  guilty  ;  none  surely  should  be 
personally  obnoxious  to  us  as  those  by  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  defiled  and  degraded  ;  and 
may  we  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  quick  in 
perceiving  them,  and  to  regard  them  with  a  pecu- 
liar bitterness,  rather  than  to  overlook  them  in 
others?  I  would  answer  assuredly  yes  :  but  al 
ways  with  this  proviso — that  to  bitterness  of  cen- 
sure should  be  added  confession  and  humiliation 
and  the  bitterness  of  personal  shame  and  contrition. 
Without  this  the  censure  is  not  warrantable,  be- 
cause it  is  not  founded  upon  a  genuine  moral  sense  : 
it  is  not,  indeed,  sincere:  for  though  the  offence 
may  be  worthy  of  all  disgust  and  abhorence,  that 
abhorence  and  djsgust  cannot  be  really  felt  by 
those  who  have  committed  the  like  offence  them- 
selves without  shame  or  repentance. 

Besides  the  false  humility  under  cover  of  which 
we  desert  the  duty  of  censuring  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, there  are  others  by  which  we  evade  or  per- 
vert that  of  censuring  ourselves.  The  most  com- 
mon of  the  spurious  humilities  of  this  kind,  is  that 
by  which  a  general  language  of  self-disparagement 
is  substituted  for  a  distinct  discernment  and  specific 
acknowledgment  of  our  real  faults.  The  humble 
individual  of  this  class  will  declare  himself  to  be 
very  incontestably  a  miserable  sinner;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  particular  fault  or  error  that 
can  be  imputed  to  him  from  which  he  will  not  find 
himself  to  be  happily  exempt.  Each  item  is  sever- 
ally denied  ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  general 
sinfulness  turns  out  to  have  been  an  unmeaning 
abstraction — a  sum  total  of  cyphers. 

Another  way  is  to  confess  faults  from  which  we 
are  tolerably  free,  being  perhaps  chargeable  with 
no  larger  share  of  them  than  is  common  to  hu- 
manity, whilst  we  pass  over  the  sins  which  are  more 
peculiarly  and  abundantly  our  own.  lieal  hu- 
mility will  not  teach  us  any  undue  severity,  but 
truthfulness  in  self-judgment.  "JMy  son,  glorify 
thy  soul  in  meekness,  and  give  it  honour  according 
to  the  dignity  thereof."  For  undue  self-abasement 
and  self-distrust  will  impair  the  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind,  which,  if  accustomed  to  have 
a  just  satisfaction  with  itself  where  it  may,  will  the 
better  bear  to  probe  itself,  and  will  lay  itself  open 
with  the  more  fortitude  to  intimations  of  its  weak- 
ness on  points  in  which  it  stands  truly  in  need  of 
correction.  No  humility  is  thoroughly  sound  which 
is  not  thoroughly  truthful.  The  man  that  brings 
misdirected  or  inflated  accusations  against  himself, 
does  so  in  a  false  humility,  and  will  probably  be 
found  to  indemnify  himself  on  one  side  or  another. 
Either  he  takes  a  pride  in  his  supposed  humility,  or 
escaping  in  his  self-condemnations  from  the  darker 
into  the  lighter  shades  of  his  life  and  nature,  he 
plays  at  hide-and-seek  with  his  conscience.  And 
true  humility,  being  a  wise  virtue,  will  deal  more 
in  self-examination  and  secret  contrition  than  in 
confession.  For  confession  is  often  a  mere  luxury 
of  the  conscience, — used  as  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Borne  would  use  an  emetic  and  a  warm  bath  before 


they  sat  down  to  a  feast.  It  is  often  also  a  very 
snare  to  the  maker  of  it,  and  a  delusion  practiced 
on  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  For,  first,  the 
faults  may  be  such  as  words  will  not  adequately 
explain  :  secondly,  the  plea  of  guilty,  shakes  judg- 
ment in  her  seat:  thirdly,  the  indulgence  shown  to 
confession  might  be  better  bestowed  on  the  shame 
which  it  conceals ;  for  this  tends  to  correction,  where- 
as confession  will  many  times  stand  instead  of 
penitence  to  the  wrong-doer ;  and  sometimes  even 
a  sorrowful  penitence  stands  in  the  place  of  amend- 
ment, and  is  washed  away  in  its  own  tears. 

Of  all  false  humilities,  the  most  false  is  to  be 
found  in  that  meeting  of  extremes  wherein  humility 
is  corrupted  into  pride. 

A  certain  reformer,  when  desirous  to  fortify  his 
followers  against  ridicule,  taught  them  to  court  it. 
"  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  we  should  not  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  mankind."  But  it  is  this  pride, 
and  not  in  humility,  that  any  man  will  desire  to  be 
a  laughing-stock.  And  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  that  he  has  attained  to  an  independence  of 
mankind  when  he  can  brave  their  laughter,  yet 
this  is  a  fallacious  appearance  :  it  will  be  found 
that  in  so  far  as  his  humility  was  corrupted,  his 
independence  was  undermined  ;  and  whilst  courting 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  he  is  in  reality  courting 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  his  party  or  sect, 
or  fearing  their  rebuke.  This  is  the  dependence 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  there  is  probably  no 
slavery  of  the  heart  which  is  comparable  to  that' 
of  sectarian  pride. 

Where,  then,  was  their  charity  when  they  de- 
sired to  be  laughed  at  by  all  mankind  ?  Or  if, 
without  desiring  it,  they  deem  mankind,  them.selves 
only  excepted,  to  be  in  so  reprobate  a  state,  that 
the  religious  must  needs  be  a  laughing-stock — was 
this  their  humility. 

It  is  not  the  meek  who  will  throw  out  this  sort 
of  challenge  and  defiance;   and  it  is  pride  and  not 
humility  which  we  shall  find  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  any  such  ostentatious  self-abasement, — 
•'For  Pride, 

Wbich  is  the  devil's  toasting-fork,  doth  toast, 

Those  brownest  that  his  whiteness  vaunteth  most." 


Intemperance  in  Sweden. — From  the  official 
statistics  published  in  Stockholm  recently,  we  learn 
that  the  drinking  habits  of  the  Swedes  have  under- 
gone a  marked  change  during  the  last  few  years. 
At  the  9th  page  of  the  official  report  it  is  stated  : — 
'•  All  the  latest  reports  record  that  the  use  and 
abuse  of  spirits  is  now  so  diminished  in  Sweden 
that  the  former  reproaches  to  which  the  Swedish 
people  were  .so  liable  would  now  be  Uiost  unjust. 
No  doubt  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  drunken  per- 
sons in  the  larger  towns  ;  but  in  the  country  districts 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  spirits.  When  coun- 
try people  visit  the  town,  they  sometimes  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  fall  back  upon  old  habits; 
but  the  numbers  who  do  so  are  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  what  they  were  when  distillation  was 
Uowed  in  the  houses.  In  former  time-",  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  distilled  could  not  be  definitely  esti- 
ed,  but  now  it  is  very  well  known." 


Embalmed  Bodies  — Some  time  since,  in  clear- 
ing out  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  several  lead  coffins  were  exhumed,  con- 
taining the  embalmed  bodies  of  countesses  and  St. 
Johns,  which  were  buried  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  coffin  which  contained  the  body 
of  Lady  Audrey  Leigh,  buried  in  1 640,  was  opened, 
and  the  body  found  perfectly  embalmed,  and  in 
entire  preservation,  her  flesh  quite  plump,  as  if  she 
were  alive,  her  face  very  beautiful,  her  hands  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  not  wasted.    She  was  dressed 
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in  fine  linen,  trimmed  all  over  with  old  point  lace,  j  versed.    No  description  can  convey  any  conception  perpendicular  rock.     Presently  emerges  froi 
and  two  rows  of  lace  were  laid  flat  across  her  fore-  i  of  such  displays  of  Almighty  power  ;  my  heart  fails  I  hind  the  green  leaves,  a  young  chamois !  A  "  Gi 
head.     She  looked   exactly  as  if   she  was   lying  j  me  at  the  thought  of  attempting  it,  and  I  shall  not, 
asleep,  and  seemed  not  more  than  t-ixteen  or  seven-,  though  I  will  try  and  talk  to  you  a  little  about  it. 
teen  years  old.     Her  beauty  was  very  great;  evenj  As  you  approach  this  defile,  which  I  believe  has 
her  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were  quite  perfect,  and  i  been   pronounced   the   most  extraordinary  in  the 


her  eyes  were  closed, 
ure  was  at  all  fallen  i 


No  part  of  her  face  or 


Pass. 


Switurland  — The  Spin 

(Continued  from  page  34'.).) 

*  *  *  Coire  is  the  point  from  which  the  travel- 
ler .sets  out,  either  by  diligence  or  carriage,  to  cross 
the  celebrated  Splugen  pass.  And  wo  greatly  pre- 
ferring the  latter  on  every  account,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  happening  to  h 


fawn!"   Pretty,  graceful  little  creature  !   How  < 
thou  ever  get  there  1    And   bow  findest  thou,  j 
even  thou,  foothold  for  thy  tiny  hoofs  in  sucl 


place  ?  And  how  wilt  thou  ever  return  to 
mother,  who  less  fearless  of  approaching  even  tl 
near  the  haunts  of  ruthless  man,  surely  must 
calling  thee  among  some  of  the  craggs  of  the  moi 
tain  where  she  is  wont  to  hide  1    But  wonderful 


could  induce  the  most  venturous  and  hardy  moun- 
taineer to  attempt  a  passage  through;  hence  it  was 
called  "  Trou  Perdue,"  or  The  Lost  Gulf,  it  being 

JJ.1V..-V.1  .^.   v„^ ^. j,^.......^ one  of  his' deemed  wholly  impassible  until  the  construction  of 

best  disengaged,  we  forthwith  made  an  arrangement!  the  present  road,  since  when  it  has  been  called  the 
with  him  and  a  fine  looking  young  German  driver,  "Via  Mala."     Think  of  a  fine  broad  smooth  car- 


and  on  day  morning,  the  — ,  we  proceeded 

on  this  thrillingly  interesting  part  of  our  journey, 
in  a  large  open  "  voiture," — with  top  to  fall  back 
to  allow  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  scenery — and 
a  good  pair  of  horses.  The  scenery  for  some  miles 
after  leaving  Coire,  continued  much  the  same  as 
that  on  approaching  it  yesterday.  We  passed  a 
little  village  planted  directly  under  a  lofiy  moun- 
tain peak,  and  saw  the  remains  of  a  portion  of  it, 
which  had  been  crushed  by  a  vast  mass  of  rocks 
and  soil  precipitated  upon  it  from  the  heights  above  ; 
but  the  people  who  live  in  the  part  of  the  town  that 
escaped  destruclion,  loi 
as  though  no  further  da 


Alpine  range,  where  the  vast  mountain  has  beer 

cleft  in  twain  and  the  rifted  sides  thrust  apart,  the 

chaam  is  so  narrow  and  tortuous,  its  walls  seem  to 

clo=e  in  on  each  other;  the  projections  on  one 

sometimes  far  overhanging  portions  on  the  other,  so  {it  is  to  behold  thee  there,  little  feet  like  tnine  ev( 

that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  foothold  which  never  scaled  such  rocks  as  some  of  these  where 

man  has  now  laid  a  broad  highway,  where  the 
sands  of  the  most  timid  of  his  kind  may  and  i 
travel  in  safety  !  Yet  the  bravest  and  most  fearli 
of  his  race  would  not  dare  to  venture  foot  whe 
now  thou  standest,  reckless  of  danger,  confidii 


appy,  browsing  on  the  sweet  herbage  of  theroc 
And  that  thou  should  be  there  now,  to  compli 


rjage  way,  terracing  the  almost  perpendicular  rocky 

face  of  the  mountain,  quite  perpendicular  in  many  jthis  unparalled  picture  !  That  we  should  see  the 
parts  of  it,  and  sometimes  even  overhanging,  on  now,  when  Alps  and  Ocean  stand  between  us  a 
both  sides  of  the  rushing  Rhine,  which  it  cros.<es  all  else  held  most  dear.  Oh  could  mortal  eye  r< 
three  times  by  finely  built  substantial  stone  bridges,  upon  a  scene  more  extraordinary  altogether — mc 
one  of  them  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river  ;  I  gracefully,  wildly,  more  peacefully,  awfully  beau 
whose  massive  arches,  when  seen  from  the  deep  gulf  iful !    Look  up  !    Far,  far  up,  on  the  bald  front 


below,  look  light  and  graceful,  springing  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  and  almost  as  if  suspended  in 
mid  air.  Sometimes  in  this  amazing  master-piece 
of  engineering, — which  1  think  may  be  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world, — to  obtain  a  ledge 
as  quiet  and  contented!  or  shelf  over  which  to  carry  the  road,  it  has  been 
was  to  be  apprehended.!  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  at  others    massive  walls. 


As' 


passed  the  little  town  of  Reichenau,  situated !  from  ten  to  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high  have  been 


beautifully  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
the  head  waters  of  the  Rhine,  the  houf^e  was  pointed 
out  to  us  where  Louis  Philippe  taught  school  when 
he  escaped  in  disguise  from  France  during  the 
French  Revolution.  The  hotel  at  Tussis,  where 
we  stopped  to  dine  and  feed  our  horses,  is  situated 
amid  the  mountains,  and  close  upon  their  dark 
narrow  gorges.  We  had  passed  in  this  valley  several 
ruins  of  old  ffflidal  castles,  and  here,  directly  oppo- 
site, and  very  near  to  this  hotel,  on  a  platform  on 
the  rocky  mountain  side,  at  a  height  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  feet, — one  of  the  wildest  look- 
ing spots  imaginable, — stands  the  ruins  of  a  large 
citadel,  looking  down  almost  perpendicularly  on 
one  side  into  the  gorge  where  is  situated  the  little 
hotel,  and  on  the  other,  into  the  narrow  defile 
through  which  the  Albula  river  finds  its  way  to  the 
Rhine.  This  castle  is  said  to  date  back  as  far  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  before  Christ, 
and  to  have  been  the  strong  hold  of  a  Rhsetulean 
chief.  We  carefully  examined  the  castle,  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  stands,  and  could  discern  no  way 
by  which  access  could  be  obtained  from  below  ;  but 
our  host  informed  us  there  was  a  path  leading  up,  hoU 
to  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  that 
we  could  get  to  it  in  about  an  hour's  time  if  we 
desired,  which  we  had  no  wish  to  attempt.  But 
what  a  situation  for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  for 
even  a  robber!  with  a  precipice  on  almost  every 
Bide,  the  only  access  to  it  being  by  scaling  the  peak 
of  a  mountain  towering  above  them. 

The  valley  which  we  have  been  traversing  has 
been,  gradually  at  first,  and  then  rapidly  narrowing, 
and  increasing  in  wild  beauty,  in  grandeur,  in  sub- 
limity, until,  directly  after  leaving  Tussis,  we  have 
fairly  entered  what  is  called  the  Via  Mala.  And  now 
finding  1  have  gained  nothing  in  ability  to  write  by 
deferring  it  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  week  or 
two,  I  must  plead  to  bo  excused  from  committing 
to  paper  such  meagre  language  as  alone  offers  its 
aid  to  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  the  sublime  yet 
savage  scenery  of  this  tremendous  pass  of  the  Splu- 
gen ;  or  even  of  the  wonderful  roads,  yes,  truly 
wonderful,  though  man's  work,  by  which  it  is  tra- 


reared  on  their  terrible  fronts.  Sometimes,  whi 
too  perpendicular  for  this,  the  road  is  literally 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and  parts  of  the  latter  left 
overhanging  ;  while  at  others,  where  these  mighty 
breastplates  of  the  mountains  have  pushed  them- 
selves out  too  far  for  the  engineers  to  carry  the 
road  round  them,  they  appearing  to  shut  off  all 
access,  they  have  been  pierced  through  with  tun- 
nels several  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  river  in 
its  rapid  descent  is  filling  our  ears  with  its  roar  as 
it  dashes  and  surges  madly  along,  a  chain  of  cas- 
cades, seeming,  indeed,  like  one  long  cataract. 
The  opposite  mountains,  whose  precipitous  fronts 
are  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  approach  so  near  at  their  base  in  some 
places,  that  a  man  could  easily  jump  across  from 
one  to  the  other;  we  saw  at  one  spot  a  stone,  not 
two  feet  in  diameter,  lodged  between  ;  and  at  an- 
other, near  the  second  bridge,  the  rent  in  the  moun- 
tain is  so  oblique  that  the  smooth-faced  wall  on 
one  side,  actually  overhangs  that  on  the  other. 
Yet  there,  in  this  fearful  chasm,  lashes  and  frets 
the  pent  up  river  out  of  our  sight,  sending  up  its 
tifled  moan,  as  if  complaining  of  the  nar- 
row limits  into  which  it  is  squeezed.  And  here 
indeed  it  must  be  of  great  depth  ;  for  at  a  long  dis- 
tance nearer  its  source  it  spreads  out  into  quite  a 
wide  river ;  and  it  is  said  that  during  violent  storms 
of   rain  it  has  at  times  risen  four  hundred  feet  in 

the  Via  Mala. and   I  left  the  carriage  on 

entering  this,  once  deemed  to  be  "  Lost  Gulf," 
the  better  to  see  its  sublime  and  stupendous  features, 
by  keeping  clo.se  to,  and  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  parapet,  which,  about  three  feet  high,  is  built 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  road  wherever 
it  is  at  all  dangerous.  We  have  been  standing  for 
some  time  on  the  second  bridge,  silent,  absorbed 
with  this  wonderous  exhibition  of  matchless  nature 
around  us,  and  while  looking  down  over  the  river 
as  it  rushes  along,  about  four  hundred  feet  beneath, 
we  observe,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  distance  be- 
low, a  quick  movement  among  the  foliage  of  some 
beautiful  little  birches  and  larches,  that  have  found 
a  scanty  soil  from  the  debris  in  the  chinks  of  the 


the  mountains  which  bound  that  narrow  strip 
blue  sky,  on  whose  breast,  rising,  still  rising,  we  c; 
trace  our  road  as  on  a  suspended  map;  but  whii 
is  soon  lost  to  sight  round  some  wind  in  the  pa- 
A  kind  of  cool  twilight,  or  more  like  that  of  : 
eclipse  is  around  us  down  in  this  gulf,  although  ^ 
have  already  risen  some  thirty-five  hundred  fee 
There,  up  the  gorge,  comes  the  leaping,  dashii 
river,  making  two  or  three  cascades,  among  tl 
most  beautiful  we  have  seen,  until  it  finds  a  shor 
lived  apparent  rest  in  the  dark,  narrow,  fathomle 
pit  directly  under  us,  before  it  rushes  away  aga 
out  of  our  sight,  under  the  overhanging  rock.  Ar 
there  stands  the  young  chamois;  a  lovely  little  ti 
blem  of  innocence,  seeming  to  call  to  worship  ai 
gratitude  to  our  mutual  Preserver,  in  this  grar 
temple.  An  elderly  peasant,  who  is  standing  c 
the  bridge  (excepting  him  and  our  driver  we  ai 
alone  in  this  place  where  deep  is  calling  untodeej 
lifts  a  broad  flat  stone  which  he  has  probabl 
brought  for  the  purpose,  gives  it  a  whirl  and  sent 
it  with  surprising  unerring  precision  between  tt 
walls  of  the  rock  which  enclose  the  narrowed  u 
pit  where  the  river  is  apparently  resting,  flat  o 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  water.  Many  secouo 
elapse  before  it  strikes,  and  many  more  before  th 
clear,  sharp  report  reaches  the  ear : — then  a  sho) 
interval — astonishing  !  now  comes  from  the  dopt 
a  loud  roar  like  thunder  reverberating  among  tb 
rocks.  And  the  little  fawn  is  still  quietly  feedia 
equally  unmoved  by  it,  as  by  our  presence ;  as  if 
had  heard  but  the  song  of  a  bird.  Is  it  that  th 
youthful  ear  is  already  so  familiar  with  the  thuudi 
of  the  avalanche  that  thou  deemest  this  but  a  tritlt 
The  spot  under  the  bridge  where  the  river  appears  t 
be  enclosed  before  it  pas.-es  out  of  sight  for  a  shoi 
space,  has  really  never  been  fathomed ;  the  difliculi 
partly  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  water  at 
great  depth.  Passing  on  from  the  second  to  the  thir 
bridge,  by  which  we  recross  the  chasm,  ibr  tb 
greater  part  of  the  distance  these  mighty  wall^.- 
even  at  this  elevation  where  the  ro.ad  traverses  (Iki 
awful  front  along  a  mere  ledge  of  rock, — appro 
to  within  twenty-five  feet  of  each  other.  Tho  _ 
feeling  an  assurance  of  perfect  safety,  it  is  ap| 
ing  to  look  into  the  abyss  over  which  we  hang,  l 
jutting  craggs  and  the  roaring  river  hundred-  <• 
feet  below,  all  enshrouded  in  a  dim  mysteiiou 
light,  the  all  of  daylight  that  can  penetrate  th 
gloomy  depth.  But  how  I  have  been  prating,  aui  j 
to  but  little  purpose.  For  this  portion  upon  whici  j 
I  have  ventured  to  touch,  is  but  a  small  point  o  -J 
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(3  whole  of  this  tremeudous  defile,  traversed  by 
{a  wonderful  road  ;  the  passage  of  which,  that  is, 
lb  whole  called  the  Splugen  pass,  occupied  nearly 
Ijo  days  steady  travelliug.  Soon  after  crossing 
h  third  bridge,  the  gorge  opens  out  into  a  little 
liUe'y  in  which  there  are  several  cottages  with  in- 
kbitauts  who  cultivate  the  little  arable  land  it 
lords.  It  seemed  a  singular  evidence  of  the  love 
]  country  that  these  mountaineers  should  prefer 
tving  their  abode  in  this  shut  up  basin,  especially 
i  in  times  of  storm  it  is  liable  to  great  inundu- 
]taa  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  converted  into  a 
|ke ;  the  water  destroying  houses  and  crops  ;  but 
(osc  we  saw  of  them-  looked  as  comfortable  and 
iutented  as  other  people.  Towards  the  upper  end 
j  this  valley,  called  Schams,  there  is  a  small  vil- 
te  through  which  our  road  passed,  which  is  said 
f contain I'our  hundred  inhabitants;  aud  it  seems 
^accountable  how  they  obtain  the  necessaries, 
iuch  less  the  comforts  of  life.  We  have  under- 
)od  the  protestaut  religion,  in  some  form,  prevails 
roughout  all  this  part  of  Switzerland.  Aud  we 
served  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  absence 
images  and  "  calvaries"  which  are  so  numerous 
catholic  districts.  The  latter  are  little  arched 
lOtions,  often  very  rude,  with  an  image  of  the 
rwiu  or  our  Saviour  placed  within  in  some  form. 
■  '  ave  seen  them  perched  about  by  the  road 
aod  often  in  the  wildest  places,  on  the  top  of 
jcks,  &c.  Though  we  continue  to  abcend  for  nearly 
(day  and-a-half  after  leaving  the  Via  Mala,  we 
1-6  ever  and  oft  coming  to  beautiful  cultivated 
lots,  dotted  all  about  with  Swiss  cottages.  It  is 
Inaxing  at  what  an  immense  height  not  only  these 
[,«  i,^rtr.f.^ri    Knf   oTTon    many  viUaiTcs J    observini' 


ately  passing,  apparently  not  a  whit  disturbed  by 
the  noise  and  commotion  from  the  crowd,  forty  feet 
below  him.  lie  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  rope-bridge,  others  had  passed  before  him,  and 
quite  a  number  followed  after.  The  window  into 
Uortsman's  braid-weaving  room,  being  a  little 
raised  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  rope,  gave  access 
to  the  rats  also.  One  of  the  gazers  told  nie  he 
counted  eleven  passing,  after  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  it.  The  watchman  of  the  factory  thinks 
there  must  have  been  dozens,  in  the  loom-room, 
n  he  entering  in,  disturbed  them,  all  of  whom 
made  their  way  safely  back  along  the  rope,  save 
few,  which  by  the  violent  shaking  of  their 
narrow  bridge,  were  precipitated  into  the  street. 
The  roof  of  the  house  they  passed  from  is  covered 
with  metal,  and  after  examination,  it  would  appear 
almost  certain,  that  these  rats  had  been  occupants 
of  certain  stables,  on  Cherry  above  B'ifth,  who  in 
search  of  better  quarters,  had  made  their  way  to 
the  top  of  a  four  story  house  from  the  outside,  and 
then  along  the  rope  and  into  the  factory.  The  first 
adventurer,  probably  being  delighted  with  the  oil 
applied  to  the  looms,  had  given  the  others  such  a 
description  of  the  good  things  at  the  end  of  th 
rope,  that  the  whole  rat  settlement  determined  to 
remove  there.     , 


(e  located,  but  even 

[ese  from  the  opposite  side  of  gorges,  which  it  is 
bpalling  to  look  into,  one  almost  trembles  for 
em,  and  feels  ready  to  wonder  they  do  not  slid 
bm  their  foundations  into  the  abyss.  After  pass 
b  through  the  village  above  referred  to,  the  gorge 
piin  contracts,  and  soon  after  entering  this  defile 
je  come  to  a  fall  in  the  river,  or  rather  to  where 
[descends  about  eighty  feet  in  three  exquisite  falls 
(different  heights,  lashed  into  foam  as  they  wind 
I.eir  impetuous  way  over  the  black  rook^,  which 
•e  here  and  there  covered  with  cluster^  of  the  rich 
irk  firs.  This  part  of  the  way  is  called  the  gorg' 
■Roffla;  and  it  closes  up  this  valley  of  Schams 
)ove,  as  the  Via  Mala  does  below.  Just  before 
laching  the  falls,  the  rooks  on  one  side  of  the  river 
sarly  overhang  those  on  the  other,  so  that  it  has 
sen  necessary  to  pierce  through  it  to  carry  th 
lad  along.  In  looking  back,  after  passing  a  short 
stance  beyond,  it  appeared  as  though  the  ape 
lire  or  tunnel  might  be  in  the  rock  ou  the  op 

Elde  of  the  stream,  so  closely  were  the  walls  brought 
igether.     We   were  impressed   here,  as  we   have 
\sidn  at  different  points  before,  with  the  evidence 
orded,  even  at  this  late  period,  by  the  character 
the  fraetureof  the  rocks  showing  corresponding 
)jections  and  depressions,  that  the  whole  mass 
fas  once  consolidaied  in  one. 

tTo  bo  continued.) 


Believe  not  all  you  hear,  and  report  not  all  you 
believe. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

I  Rat  Ropcffalking. 

j  On  the  evening  of  First-day,  Seventh  month, 
l2th,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  I  heard  loud 
aughing  and  shouting  in  the  street,  and  perceived 
Qat  many  people  were  hurrying  by.  Ou  enquiring 
ito  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  my  attention  was 
arned  to  a  long  rope,  stretched  from  the  roof  of  a 
3ur  story  house,  occupied  by  Wilsons,  the  silver- 
mith,  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry, 
Qto  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  Uortsman's 
factory,  at  the  Northeast  corner.  Along  the  rope, 
ay  sixty  feet  in  length,  a  largo  rat  was  deliber- 


As  the  draft  is  now  being  made  throughout  the 
different  States,  it  is  probable  that  many  Friends 
will  be  brought  under  trial  and  difficulty  thereby  ; 
and  we  therefore  think  it  seasonable  to  revive  the 
counsel  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  as  contained 
in  its  epistle,  respecting  the  support  of  the  well- 
known  christian  testimony  of  the  society,  against 
all  warlike  measures.  Wc  also  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  communication : 
"  We  are  seriously  impressed  with  the  great 
sponsibility  resting  upon  all  our  members,  in  the 
present  time  of  commotion  and  bloodshed,  in  our 
beloved  country,  and  the  religious  obligatiou  bind- 
ing us  all  to  seek  for  strength  to  walk  worthy  ol 
the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  aud  meekness,  endeavouring  to  keep  th 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

"  For  our  dear  friends  who  are  liable  to  military 
draft,  and  who  may  thus  be  called  on  to  give  prac 
osite?liical  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  this  righteoui 
testimony,  our  hearts  are  warmed  with  affectionate 
solicitude.  Accept,  we  entreat  you,  the  word 
exhortation  to  allow  no  excitement  of  feeling, 
sophistical  reasoning,  nor  the  fear  of  suffering 
induce  you  to  depart  from  the  plain  path  of  duty, 
or  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
Remember  the  serious  consequences  that  may  re 
suit  from  the  course  each  one  of  you  pursues  ii 
this  matter,  both  as  regards  his  own  future  welfare 
and  peace  of  mind,  aud  the  influence  his  example 
may  exert  upon  others;  and  he  willing  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  saying  in  both  language  and 
conduct,  as  did  the  primitive  believers,  '  we  arc 
christians  and  therefore  cannot  fight.' 

"  Many  Friends,  in  times  gone  by,  have  suffered 
deeply  for  liberty  of  conscience,  preferring  to  take 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  or  the  loss  of  personal 
freedom,  rather  than  violate  their  religious  con- 
victions, or  voluntarily  pay  a  fine  for  not  doing 
that  which  they  knew  would  be  sinful.  Should  a 
like  trial  come  upon  any  of  you,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  as  you  are  concerned  to  stand  simply  aud 


humbly  upon  the  same  ground  of  religious  duty, 
looking  to  the  Lord  for  help  and  preservation,  you 
II  be  mercifully  supported  under  whatever  may 
be  permitted  to  come  upon  you,  and  receive  a  re- 
ward for  your  faithfulness,  of  far  more  value  to  you, 
than  all  that  may  be  exacted  by  unjust  laws  or 
unreasonable  men. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  subordinate  mcet- 
mgs,  and  their  concerned  members,  to  watch  over 
the  dear  young  people  for  good,  and  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  and  the  way  open  for  it,  ten- 
derly to  counsel  and  encourage,  or  assist  them  ; 
that  so  all  may  labour  harmoniously  for  the  up- 
holding of  this,  and  all  our  other  religious  testi- 
monies." 

THE  MILITARY  DRAFT. 

As  arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Conscription  Law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  it  may  be  desirable  to  Friends  to  know 
something  about  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the 
course  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  in  claiming 
exemption  from  military  service,  ou  account  of  our 
long  settled  and  well-known  conscientious  scruples 
against  all  war  and  fighting. 

The  law  requires  the  enrolment  of  all  citizens, 
between  20  and  45  years  of  age;  from  among 
whom  the  draft  is  to  be  made. 

Exemption  is  granted  to  the  only  son  of  a 
widow,  or  of  aged  and  infirm  parents,  dependent 
on  him  for  support ; — the  only  brother  of  children 
not  twelve  years  old,  having  no  parents,  and  who 
are  dependent  on  the  brother  for  support ;  and  the 
father  of  motherless  children,  dependent  on  him 
for  their  living. 

The  whole  national '  forces  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.:  the  first,  comprising  all  per- 
sons subject  to  military  duty  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  all  unmarried 
persons  between  thirty- five  and  forty-five;  the 
second  class  includes  all  others  liable  to  military 
service,  and  are  not  to  be  called  into  service,  until 
after  the  first  class  shall  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  call. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  each  territory  (unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President)  and  each  Con- 
gressional district,  shall  form  a  military  district, 
over  which  a  provost  marshal,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  shall  preside,  and 
in  ooLijunction  with  two  other  persons,  similarly  ap- 
pointed, %nc  of  whom  shall  be  a  surgeon,  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  enrolment ;  to  which  board, 
all  persons  drafted,  and  claiming  exemption  fro?n 
military  duty,  for  any  cause,  shall  present  their 
claims. 

All  persons  enrolled  are  to  be  liable  to  military 
duty  during  two  years,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  next  succeeding  the  enrolment,  and  when 
drafted,  to  be  retained  in  the  service  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war. 

Every  person  drafted  is  to  be  served,  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  with  a  written  or  printed  notice  of 
such  draft,  given  to  him  personally  or  left  at  his 
last  place  of  residence,  requiring  him  to  appear  at 
the  designated  place  of  rendezvous,  and  report  for 
duty;  and  failing  to  do  so,  or  to  furnish  a  substi- 
tute, or  to  pay  a  commutation  of  .S300,  he  shall  be 
deemed  a  deserter,  be  arrested  by  the  provost 
marshal,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  military  post,  for 
trial  bv  a  court  martial;  unless  he  shall  have  been 
relieved  from  military  duty  by  the  board  of  en- 
rolment. 

These  are  the  features  of  the  law  which  chiefly 
concern  the  members  of  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends  ;  and  while  it  is  well  known  that  our  views 
of  religious  duty  prevent  us  from  complying  with 
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any  military  requisitions,  it  becomes  us,  in  firmly 
adhering  to  our  conscientious  scruples,  and  declin- 
ing in  any  way  to  engage  in  or  to  promote  war,  to 
do  it  in  a  meek,  quiet,  and  christian  spirit;  so  as 
to  evince  to  all,  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  any 
disaflFcction  to  our  Government,  but  by  a  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

Where  a  Friend  receives  notice  that  he  has  been 
drafted,  it  is  evident,  from  the  law,  that  he  should 
at  once  appear  before  the  provost  marshal  or 
board  of  enrolment,  with  the  notice  of  draft  served 
on  him,  and  there,  simply  state  his  conscientious 
scruple  against  all  wars,  and  respectfully  ask  ex- 
emption on  this  ground — calmly  submitting  the 
issue.  It  would  seem  a  judicious  and  brotherly 
course  for  some  suitable,  prudent  Friends  to  ac- 
company the  person  thus  appearing  before  the 
board. 

Should  a  Friend  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  a  mili- 
tary post  for  trial  by  court  martial,  his  case  should 
be  promptly  attended  to  by  Friends  of  the  meeting 
he  belongs  to,  and  a  written  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, signed  by  some  of  those  Friends,  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  or 
some  members  of  it,  that  proper  and  timely  care 
may  be  taken  therein.  That  Friends  will  be  sub- 
jected to  trial  and  buffering,  seems  more  than 
probable  ;  and  we  trust  they  will  be  euabled  to 
meet  it  in  a  manner  becoming  our  peaceable  pro 
fession,  as  followers  of  Him  who,  when  he  was  re 
viled,  reviled  not  again,  when  ho  suffered,  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  jud^^eth  righteously.  The  more  patient  and 
firm  Friends  are,  the  lighter  will  the  burden  of 
suffering  be ;  and  the  peaceful  consciousness  ot 
faithfulness  to  a  noble  christian  testimony,  will  be 
a  great  stay  and  support  to  the  mind. 

As  many  Friends  may  be  at  a  loss  about  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  course  to  pursue, 
the  foregoing  is  offered  for  publication,  on  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  after  some  conference  with 
other  Friends. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiG.v. — News  from  England  to  the   3d 


Th 


vfiis  closely  pressed.  Immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  despatched  a  messenger  to 
General  Banks  with  an  offer  of  assistance.  It  was  sup- 
posed this  last  of  the  rebel  strongholds  on  the  .Mississippi 
would  soon  give  way.  The  Federal  forces  at  Helena, 
Arkansas,  were  attacked  on  the  -ith  inst.  by  a  large  rebel 
army  commanded  by  Generals  Price  and  Marmaduke. 
The  rebels   were   defeated  with  a  loss  of  2500  men  in 


killed,  wounded   and   prisoners. 


The 


of  the  V.  ! 


debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Roebuck's  motion 
for  the  recoguition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  ha; 
been  adjourned  until  the  13th  inst.  The  rebels  are  re- 
ported lo  have  made  proposals  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  recognition,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  A  great  fire  had  occurred  in 
Water  street,  Liverpool,  destroying  from  £100,000  to 
£200,000  worth  of  cotton.  The  stock  in  port  was  esti- 
mated at  352,000  bales,  including  49,000  American. 
Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  2id.  Middling,  21  Jrf.  Bread- 
stuBfs  and  provisions  dull  aud  tending  downwards.  Con- 
Bols,  92  a  92J.  A  revolution  has  taken  place  i«  Mada- 
gasc.ir.  The  king  has  been  assasinated,  and  his  minis- 
ters hanged.  The  widow  of  the  king  was  proclaimed 
Queen.     Polish  affairs  were  not  materially  changed. 

Uniteu  States.— jTAc  War  on  (Ae  i/iss(5sy</)i.— The  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  insl., 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
present  war.  The  prisoners,  (who  by  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation have  been  paroled  and  allowed  to  leave  for  Talla- 
dega, Alabama,)  numbered  it  is  said  about  27,000,  in- 
cluding 5,600  sick  and  wounded  men.  About  twenty 
generals,  aud  a  great  number  of  officers  of  1  >wer  grade, 
have  also  been  paroled.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  said, 
desired  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  The  rebels  gave  up  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery  and  thirty-five  thousand  Enfield  rides.  Their 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  The  labour  per- 
formed on  the  rebel  fortifications  had  been  immense,  but 
most  of  the  works  had  become  an  undistiuguishable  heap 
of  ruins  from  the  effects  of  the  heavy  artillery.  About 
twelve  hundred  women  and  children  were  in  the  city 
during  the  bombardment,  and  for  most  of  the  time  they 
had  been  obliged  lo  live  in  caves,  of  which  there  are 
several  hundred.  The  prices  of  food  had  become  enor- 
mous previous  to  the  surrender,  five  dollars  per  pound 
being  charged  for  flour,  and  one  dollar  per  pound  for 
mule  meat.  About  2500  persons  had  been  killed  inside 
the  rebel  fortifications  since  the  commencement  of  the 
seige.     At  the  latest  dates,  the  eiege  of  Port  Hudson 


troops  was  about  250  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Tennessee. — Despatches  of  the  10th  inst.  from  Nash- 
ville, report  the  campaign  as  virtually  ended.  Bragg  had 
continued  his  retreat  beyond  the  State  line,  and  his  army 
had  become  greatly  reduced  by  desertions.  The  Federal 
troops  held  Wmchester  and  Shelbyville. 

Invasion  of  Indiaim.— The  daring  rebel  general,  John 
.Morgan,  has  made  a  raid  into  Indiana,  with,  it  is  said, 
about  6000  cavalry.  They  came  from  East  Tennessee, 
and  emerging  through  the  gap  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, crossed  the  Cumberland  river  at  Burkesville,  and 
making  rapidly  to  the  north,  captured  and  plundered 
Columbia  and  Lebanon  and  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at 
Brandenburg.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Corydon, 
where  they  took  500  prisoners  and  plundered  the  town. 
Other  towns  were  visited  by  them  as  they  moved  rapidly 
on  their  route.  On  the  1 0th  they  were  moving  eastward, 
aud  were  not  far  from  the  Ohio  State  line.  A  Cincin- 
nati despatch  of  the  I3ih,  states  that  the  invaders  had 
reached  Harrison  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Much  alarm  prevailed,  aud 
martial  law  had  been  declared  in  Cincinnati.  It  was 
supposed  that  Morgan  would  move  around  the  city  and 
r>;cros3  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky.  He  had  burned  bridges 
and  otherwise  injured  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 

Virr/inia.— The  operations  of  Gea.  Dix  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Richmond,  did  not  result  in  anything  of 
much  importance.  The  object  of  menacing  the  city  was 
probably  to  detain  there  some  of  the  rebel  troops  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  sent  to  reinforce  Gen.  Lee's 
army  iu  Pennsylvania.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  the 
railroads  north  of  Richmond,  but  it  was  only  partially 
successful. 

North  Carolina. — An  expedition  sent  out  from  New- 
born, by  General  Foster,  proceeded  to  Vienansville,  a 
distance'  of  ninety  miles,  and  destroyed  the  track  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  A  great  amount  of  property  belonging 
to  the  rebel  goveruujent  was  captured  or  destroyed. 
These  operations  look  to  the  destruction  of  the  Southern 
railway  communications  leading  to  Richmond.  The 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  was  lately  in  extra  session 
on  financial  matters.  The  Raleigh  Register,  referring  to 
this  extra  session,  says,  "  there  is  mischief  brewing  which 
bodes  no  good  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  the  history 
of  this  legislature  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  any 
thing  but  mischief  at  its  hands."  The  Register  also  says, 
that  the  Government  organ,  the  Raleigh  Standard,!!  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  excite  the  people  to  rebel  against  the 
Confederate  government.  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Caswell  county,  have  come  out  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Union,  and  the  Wilmington  Journal  says 
that  other  members  are  coming  out  for  a  reconstruction. 
The  Union  and  Wilmington  Journal  say  that  other  mem- 
bers are  intending  to  openly  advocate  the  same  thing. 

Piratical  Cruisers. — The  pirate  Florida,  and  probably 
one  or  two  other  vessels  of  the  same  class,  were  recently 
upon  the  co.ast  committing  depredations,  and  burning 
and  destroying  vessels.  The  United  States  gun-boat 
Erricson,  which  arrived  atNew  York  recently,  was  chased 
by  a  privateer  of  superior  force.  A  number  of  armed 
vessels  have  been  sent  in  search  of  the  rebel  privateers, 
but  they  have  so  far  successfully  eluded  pursuit. 

The  Markets,  cjx.— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  I3th  inst.  New  Fork. — The  money  market  well 
supplied  at  6  a  7  per  cent.,  call  loans  at  5  per  cent. 
American  gold,  31  a  32  per  cent,  premium.  Specie  in 
the  New  Y'ork  banks,  S3S,566,395  ;  circulation,  $5,822,- 
000.  United  States  six  per  cents,  1881,  106.  Middling 
uplands  cotton,  63  cts.  Superfine  State  flour,  $4.38  a 
$4.75.  Baltimore  Hour,  §6.10  a  $6.75.  Ohictigo  spring 
wheat,  $1.13  a  $1.25.  Amber  Iowa,  $1.30  a  $1.33. 
Winter  red  Western,  $1.35  a  $1.38.  Western  yellow 
corn,  70  cts.  Mixed,  67  cts.  Oats,  TO  a  76  cts.  Pliila- 
rff//)/iiO.— Prime  red  wheat,  $1.45.  While,  $1.50  a 
$1.60.  Rye,  $1.06.  Yellow  corn,  87  cts.  Oats  76  cts. 
The  cattle  market  dull  at  rates  ranging  from  8  to  11, 
most  were  sold  at  from  10  to  11. 

The  War  in  Maryland. — After  the  sanguinary  contest 
near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
Geu.  Lee  slowly  retreated  into  Maryland.  The  m 
ments  of  his  army,  as  well  as  that  of  General  Me.ade, 
seem  to  have  been  retarded  by  the  necessary  care  for 
the  wounded,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads,  which 
were  rendered  nearly  impassable   by  coutiuued  heavy 


rains.     According  to  the  despatches  from  the  vicinit  f 

hostile  armies,  it  would  appear  that  on  the  13th  i 
General  Lee  had  his  forces,  to  the  number  of  50,00' 

00,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  between  Hagi  , 
town  and  WiUiamsport,  not  far  from  the  field  of  the  ■  . 

ble  battle  of  Autietam,  and  was  there  awaiting 
attack  of  General  Meade.  The  Union  army  was  in  cl 
proximity,  a  part  of  it  occupying  Hagerstown.  The  re 

nes  commenced  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, ; 
extended  from  thence  to  the  Potomac.  It  is  stated  t 
General  Lee  has  received  supplies  of  ammunition  ft 
Virginia,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  reinforceme 
have  reached  him.  No  reliable  statements  have  bi 
published  of  the  losses  of  tha  respective  armies  in 
battles  near  Gettysburg,  but  it  now  seems  probable  th> 
of  the  rebel  army  have  been  overestimated.  They  «■ 
however  doubtless  very  heavy,  and  may  have  amount 
including  those  sustained  during  the  retreat,  to  an  agg 
gate  of  25,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
artillery  was  captured  on  either  side.  On  the  13th 
severe  skirmish  took  place  between  the  outposts  m 
Hagerstown,  in  which  one  of  the  rebel  entrenchmei 
was  carried,  and  about  three  hundred  prisoners  taker 
New  York. — A  savage  and  disgraceful  riot  broke  l 
in  this  city,  on  the  13th  inst.,  occasioned  by  oppositi 
to  the  conscription  law  now  aboat  being  enforced.  T 
place  of  drafting  was  broken  into  by  an  infuriated  ra. 
the  papers,  records,  &c.  seized,  and  the  building  firi 
Much  other  property  was  destroyed  by  these  misguid 
men,  and  a  number  of  lives,  it  is  stated,  were  sacrifiuc 
Strong  measures  were  adopted  to  put  down  the  oi 
break. 

Philadelphia.— yLoTl&lily  last  week,  304. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAK  FKANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,   PHILADELPHll 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wokthis 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m.ay 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI.' 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Smyrna,  Chenango  co.,  X.  ^ 
the  nth  of  Sixth  month,  1863,  Amelia  C,  wife  of  Benj 
min  Knowles,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age.  A  beloved  ai 
consistent  member  of  Smyrna  Preparative  and  .Month 
Meeting;  of  which  she  was  a  diligent  attendef,  takii. 
her  children  with  her.     As  she  advanced  in  years  si 
evidenced  an  increasing  concern  for  herself,  her  faniil 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth.    She  was  of  an  ami!\h 
and  retiring  disposition,  and  manifested  entire  submi 
sion  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  through  a  pre 
traded  illness.     In  the  Second  month  last,  she  was  re 
duced  very  low  and   brought  into  close  searchings  c 
heart.     On  being  queried  with  in  regard  to  the  state  i 
her  mind  at  that  time,  said  she  felt  that  she  had  don 
with  the  world,  she  had  given  up  all  that  was  near  an 
dear,  and  had  passed  through  great  conflicts  of  spirit  i 
the  thought  of  leaving  her  dear  husband  and  chiMrci 
but  said  she  "had   been  enabled  to  resign  them  all  t 
Hira  who  will  care  for  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  ca 
now  say,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  in  life  or  death 
I  see  nothing  in  my  way,  feeling  very  peaceful.     I  hop 
I  am  not  deceived,  and  think  I  am  not.     This  has  bee 
a  season  of  deep  instruction  to  my  mind;  I  have  m  in; 
times   carefully  looked   over  my  past  life;   I    have  ud 
always  lived  as  I  ought  lo  have  done,  but  now  feel  tha 
through   mercy  all  is  forgiven."     On  another  occasiui 
she  spoke  to  each  one  present,  then  bade  them  farewell 
and  was  apparently  passing  away,  but  after  a  time  re ; 
vived,  and  so  much  improved  that  her  friends  flatterecj 
themselves  with  a  hope  of  her  recovery,  though  frequen! 
remarks  from  her  lips  gave  evidence  that  she  felt  thij 
time  of  her  departure  drew  near.     Great  was  her  solici  \ 
tude  for  her  dear  children,  that  they  should  be  rightljj 
instructed,  their  young  minds  impressed  with  the  puri| 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  they  kept  in  the  plain  ■ 
ness  becoming  our  high  profession.     After  a  few  week.' 
her  disease  renewed  its  violence,  and  her  frail  constitUi 
tion  soon  gave  way.    She  was  preserved  in  quietness  ant 
resignation,  looking  towards  that  heavenly  city  which 
hath  foundations,  none  of  whose   inhabitants  can  say 
"  I  am   sick,''  where  she  longed  to  be  admitted  .and  b< 
everlastingly  at  rest,  which  her  friends  consolingly  be- 
lieve is  her  blessed  and  enduring  inheritance. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1863,  Rebecca,  wif- 

of  Hobson  Lamborn,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age. 
A  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 


pWM.   H.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvan 
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From  ■'  The  North  lintisU  Ueviisw." 

Vegetable   Epidemics, 

(Continu-'d  from  page  362.) 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  cereal  epi- 
emics,  it  will  be  neceasarj  to  examine  the  various 
iinds  of  Uredines  somewtiat  in  detail.  Beginning 
[ith  the  straw,  which  is  first  affected,  we  find  grow- 
i<r  on  it  a  species  called  Puccinia  graminis, 
jimiiiar  to  every  one  under  the  popular  name  of 
jiildew.  This  blight  is  exceedingly  common, 
iiough  more  prevalent  on  late  varieties  of  grain 
|iau  on  early,  and  on  light  soils  than  on  heavy 
|nes.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  dark- 
jOloured  patches,  with  sometimes  a  slightly  orauge- 
[olourcd  tinge,  originating  beneath  the  epidermis 
If  the  stem,  which  splits  around  them  and  raises 
uem  to  the  surface.  These  dark  musty  spots  are 
'jund,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  con- 
tst  of  a  dense  aggregation  of  club-shaped  bodies, 
fieir  thicker  end  being  divided  into  two  chambers, 
lach  filled  with  minute  spores  of  seed-vessels,  and 
peir  lower  end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk  connect- 
ing thorn  »with  the  stem  of  the  corn.  When  this 
lisease  is  very  prevalent  and  extensive,  it  proves 
lemarkabiy  injurious,  destroying  the  hope  of  the 
arvest  in  the  very  bud  as  it  were.  The  juices  of 
be  corn  are  intercepted ;  the  stimulating  effects  of 
Ight  and  air  are  prevented,  and  the  grain  in  con- 
equence  becomes  shrivelled  and  defective,  yield- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
inferior  bran.  We  find  it  frequently  mentione 
be  Old  Testament  in  the  same  category  with  the 
estilenoe,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
aflictcd  by  God  upon  a  rebellious  people  :  "  I  have 
isitcil  you  with  blasting  and  mildew,  yet  have  ye 
lOt  returned  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord."  In  our 
I'wn  country  it  used  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of 
loarcity.  In  the  year  1694,  nearly  all  the  corn* 
!;rowu  in  Scotland  became  mildewed,  and  a  famine 
lollowed,  whose  effects  were  so  dreadful  as  to  earn 
or  that  season  the  ominous  distinction  of  the 
;' Black  Year."  From  that  period  till  1701,  the 
i;ountry  appeared  as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from 
he  same  cause,  the  crops  retarded  in  their  growth 
md  prevented  from  ripening,  not  being  ready  for 
,he  harvest  till  November  and  December,  even  in 
che  mo=t  favourable  localities.  A  pestilence,  con- 
sequent upon  this  terrible  visitation,  depopulated 
whole  villages  and  districts,  defying  the  utmost 
power  of  medicine.  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Legends 
of  Cromarty,  refers  to  its  devastations  in  the  north, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may 
Btill  be  seen  in  many  places.     Thanks  to  an  im- 

Wbeat,  not  our  maize. 


proved  system  of  agriculture,  it  is  now,  however, 
robbed  of  its  formidable  power,  and  confined  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  of  harm,  being  considered 
one  of"the  minor  pests  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  grain  exclusively,  all  the  cultivated  grasses 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  it;  and  this  circumstance 
renders  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be 
extirpated.  It  is  a  common  error  to  say,  that  corn 
and  hay  that  have  been  stacked  in  warm  damp 
weather,  without  being  sufficiently  dried,  are  mil- 
dewed when  they  take  heat  and  become  matted 
together  by  white  fleecy  cobwebs.  The  dust  which 
flies  about  in  clouds  when  the  masses  arc  lifted  up 
and  shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not  those 
of  the  true  mildew-fungus,  the  puccinia  graminia. 
They  belong  to  a  species  of  mould  somewhat  similar 
to  what  grows  on  preserves,  old  shoes,  or  stale 
crusts  of  bread,  or  decaying  fruit,  in  damp,  ill- 
ventilated  places. 

The  leaf  and  chaff  of  the  cereals  are  subject  to 
a  disease  called  rust,  red-rag,  or  red-robin  (Uredo 
Rubigo,)  from  the  rusty-red  or  yellowish  patches 
which  it  forms.  It  is  so  exceedini^ly  common,  that 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  corn-field  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  occurs  at  all  stages  of  growth  of  the 
plant  affected,  appearing  on  the  leaves  in  spring 
sometimes  in  such  immense  quantities  that  the  fields 
look  quite  yellow  with  it,  and  later  in  the  season 
attacking  the  glumes  and  paleaB  of  the  ear  after  the 
grain  is  formed.  Though  formidable-looking,  red- 
rust  is  in  reality  the  least  alarming  of  the  cereal 
blights.  When  developed  early,  and  restricted  to 
the  leaves  and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a  few  bright 
sunshiny  days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in  which 
it  luxuriates,  soon  dissipates  the  evil,  and  restores 
the  sickly  and  drooping  plants  to  their  former 
vigour.  If,  however,  it  should  occur  at  later  stages 
of^growth,  and  infest  the  essential  parts  of  the  ear, 
it  is  more  injurious,  especially  if  cold  wet  weather 
with  little  sunshine  or  wind,  should  prevail  at  the 
time.  Strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  more  virulent 
and  dreaded  on  the  continent  than  it  is  with  us, 
although  we  should  imagine  the  fine  sunny  skies  of 
the  south  to  be  more  unfavourable  to  its  growth 
than  our  damp  and  variable  climate.  Tbe  late 
lamented  Professor  Henslow,  who  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  various  blights  of  the  wheat,  and 
whose  observations  and  experiments  are  therefore 
entitled  to  the  utmost  confidence,  published,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  for 
1841,  an  able  paper,  in  which  be  asserts  that  the 
diseases  called  rust  and  mildew,  though  popularly 
distinct,  are  in  reality  specifically  identical.  He 
discovered  several  intermediate  forms,  linking  them 
together,  and  proving  their  common  origin ;  the  two 
chambered  club-shaped  bodies,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  one,  occurring  in  several  well- 
marked  transition  forms  in  the  other.  He  supposes 
the  rust  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of  growth  of  the 
mildew ;  while  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  more 
mature  form  may  be  only  an  imperfect  or  early 
condition  of  fungi,  more  complicated,  and  higher 
in  the  scale.  Tbe  fact  that  they  can  multiply  them- 
selves indefinitely  in  an  embryonic  state,  does  not 
militate  against  such  a  view,  as  ferns  and  others  of 
the  higher  cryptogamia  can  propagate  themselves 


in  their  earliest  stages.  A  careful  study  of  flower- 
less  plants  teaches  us  that  many  species  have  a  ten- 
dency to  simulate  the  principal  distinctive  characters 
of  others  allied  to  them.    This  is  especially  the  case 

--fard  to  the  hypodermian  fungi.  Botanists 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  special 
department,  and  a  number  of  elaborate  monographs 
have  appeared  upon  the  subject.  But  as  yet  little 
has  been  done  towards  a  satisfactory  establishment 
of  true  and  well-defined  species. 

Every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  smut,  which  is 
the  most  frequent  form  of  blight  in  this  country, 
and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  field  of  corn,  to 
which  grain  it  principally  confines  itself.  It  is 
caused  by  the  fungus  called  Uredo  segetum,  which  • 
attacks  the  flower,  whose  innermost  parts  it  renders 
abortive,  swelling  the  pedicles,  or  little  stalks  to 
which  the  florets  are  attached,  far  beyond  their 
natural  size.  The  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass  is  con- 
sumed by  the  growth  of  the  parasite,  which  at  length 
appears  between  the  chaffy  scales  in  the  form_  of  a 
black,  soot-like  powder.  This  musty  mass  is  in- 
vested with  a  thin  glistening  skin,  which  is  finally 
ruptured,  allowing  the  dusty  particles  to  be  dis- 
persed by  the  winds.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  ears  affected  with  this  disease  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Any  one  who  sees  them  must  be  con- 
vinced of  this ;  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  per- 
sons, even  in  these  enlightened  times,  who  regard 
the  appearance  of  a  few  such  diseased  ears  among 
their  corn-fields  with  complacency,  imagining  that 
somehow  or  other  they  are  the  harbingers  of  a  good 
crop.  There  have  been  frequent  coincidences  of 
this  kind,  no  doubt ;  but  the  connection  between 
the  two  circumstances  is  as  remote  as  between  the 
oft-quoted  Tenterden  steeple  and  Goodwin  sands. 
The  fungus  appears  early  in  the  season,  from  the 
momeatlhat  the  ear  of  corn  emerges  from  its  hose 
or  sheath.  In  some  seasons  immense  quantities  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  corn-fields  in  June,  almost  every 
second  stock  being  covered  with  the  ominous  black 
head  instead  of  the  usual  green  ear.  It  ripens  and 
scatters  its  seeds  long  before  the  grain  rea^^hes  ma- 
turity; and  by  the  time  of  harvest,  not  a  trace  of 
its  existence  remains  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the 
ravages  it  has  produced.  This  disappearance  of 
the  fungus  when  the  crop  is  reaped,  especially  if 
the  harvest  be  good,  is  probably  the  true  reason 
why  the  farmer  is  prepossessed  in  its  favour.  Were 
he  better  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits,  he 
would  look  upon  each  black  bead  of  corn  with 
dread,  as  the  advanced  guard,  th«  avant-coareurs 
of  an  immense  army  of  destroyers,  lying  in  ambush 
in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  dash 
his  hopes  to  the  ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive  species  of 
fungus  occurs  very  frequently  on  the  grains  of 
wheat.  Its  botanical  name  is  Uredo  foetida,  so 
called  from  its  most  disgusting  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  emitted  by  putrid  fish,  and  so 
powerful  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  in 
passing  through  a  field  where  it  prevails.  To 
farmers  it  is  too  well  known  under  the  common 
names  of  bunt,  smut-balls,  or  pepper-brand.  It  is 
exclusively  restricted  to  the  grain  of  Vfheat,  which 
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It  attacks  in  its  earliest  formation,  a  fortnight  or  see  us,  among  the  rest  a  widow  whom  we  had  seen 
more  before  the  eur  emerges  from  the  sheath.     In  [at  High  Flats.     She  had,  although  not  a  Friend 
such  a  place,  its  germs  could  not  have  been  derived  j  been  the  wife  of  a  son  of  a  public  Friend.    She  was 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  surrounding  tissues  are  [very  loving,  with  much  of  the  gentlewoman  about 
hermetically  sealed.     There  is  no  other  way  of  ac-  her,  and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  She  pressed 
counting  for  its  presence  tl:an  by  the  supposition  us  much  to  visit  her  at  her  husband's  mot"      " 
that  Its  seed  enters  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  |  widow  Hargrave,  hi 
the  wheat  when  young,  circulates  in  the  plant,  and 
is  propelled  through  the  tissues  by  the  ascending 
sap  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  for  vegetating  in 
the  interior  of   the   grain.     When  it  attacks  the 


young  ovum,  all  fecundation  is  destroyed  by  it,  the 
parts  of  fructification  are  obliterated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stigmata,  which  remain  unaltered  to 
the  last;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  total  de- 
generation of  its  interior  substance,  the  grain  con- 
tinues to  swell  and  to  retain  its  original  shape. 
The  infected  grains  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
sound  ones  by  their  being  generally  larger,  and  ol 
a  darker  green  or  brown  colour,  and  also  by  their 
floating  on  the  surface  of  water  if  immersed,  while 
the  sound  ones  sink  to  the  bottom.  They  rarely 
burst  of  their  own  accord ;  but  if  opened,  they 
found  to  be  filled  completely,  not  with  flour,  but 
.with  a  dark-coloured,  fetid,  du^t-Iike  charcoal. 
When  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  many  of  the  infected 
grains  are  crushed,  and  the  seeds  are  dispersed  in 
the  form  of  an  exceedingly  impalpable  powder, 
which  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  sound  grains  by 
means  of  an  oily  or  greasy  matter  contained  in 
them.  Bunted  wheat  has  been  ascertained  bv 
chemical  analysis  to  contain  an  acrid  oil,  putrid 
gluten,  charcoal,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  and  magnesia,  but  no  traces  of  starch, 
the  essential  ingredient  in  human  food.  When  the 
black  powder  is  accidentally  mixed  with  the  flour, 
it  gives  it  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste,  and  is 
probably  injurious  to  health,  though  this  has  not 
been  clearly  determined. 


Biographical   Sketches. 

SARAH   MORRIS. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

"Sixth-day  25th.  Many  Friends  came  to  take 
leave  of  us,  and  a  solemn  parting  it  was,  iu  which 
aunt  appeared  very  sweetly  in  prayer.  About 
dozen  of  us  left,  and  in  the  evening  got  to  a  small 
town  called  Ottley,  where  we  lodged  at  an 
There  we  found  llachel  Wilson,  her  son  John, 
daughter  Rachel,  who  came  to  meet  us,  to  conduct 
us  to  Settle,  and  thence  to  Kendall.  Our  good 
friend  Thomas  Corbyn,  was  also  in  company  and 
Thomas  Hull,  of  Uxbiidge. 

Seventh-day,  26th.  Aunt  lame  in  her  hip,  and 
otherwise  poorly,  yet  we  set  ofi'  at  8  o'clock'  and 
got  to  Skipton,  fifteen  miles,  to  the  house  of  David 
Einns.  There  we  with  Barbara  Sharpless  dined, 
whilst  the  other  Friends  went  to  an  inu.  Takini^ 
leave  of  our  kind  friends,  David  and  wife,  we  rode 
eighteen  miles  to  Settle,  where  we  lodged  ^t  the 
house  of  Deborah  Berkbeck,  whose  husband  had 
been  decea.sed  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  On  First- 
day  the  27th,  we  attended  the  meeting  which  was 
mostly  of  Friends,  about  200,  which  we  call  a  large 


meeting.  Aunt  was  favoured  with  the  Word  for 
above  an  hour.  It  was  a  satisfactory  opportunity. 
We  dined   at  home    and   attended   the 


r's,  the 
Jane  Hargrave. 
We  drank  tea  with  the  Friend  with  whom  Joseph 
K.^  now  lives.  Aunt  being  pressed  in  mind  to 
visit  the  gay  widow,  we  called  there.  Soon  after 
we  went  in,  and  the  family  were  with  us,  every 
tongue  seemed  tied,  and  an  awful  silence  covered 
us.  At  length  aunt  said  she  could  not  be  easy 
without  stopping  in  to  see  them.  At  this  the  gay 
widow  said  "she  was  much  obliged  to  her."  With- 
out I  oticing  the  compliment  aunt  went  on  with  ex- 
cellent doctrine,  concluding  with  some  of  the  com- 
fortable promises.  They  all  seemed  much  affected, 
and  the  widow  said  with  trembling  •'  I  am  glad  to 
see  you."  We  spent  the  evening  at  home,  not  un 
profitably.  When  the  two  families  of  the  Berk 
beck's  are  together,  they  make  a  large  company. 
Third-day,  29th.  We  went  to  fientham  meet 
ing,  15  miles.  It  was  large  for  a  country  meeting, 
but  most  of  those  present  idlers;  for  them,  aunt 
was  made  to  pray  most  fervently.  She  afterwards, 
in  testimony,  exhorted  them  to  work  for  themselves' 
and  told  them  how  to  go  about  it.  It  was  a  suf- 
fering time  to  her. 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends  from  Setttle,  we 
dined  near  the  meeting-house,  and  then,  accom- 
panied by  Thomas  Oorbyn,  I.  Hull,  and  James 
Kendall,  as  guide,  we  set  off  for  the  house  of  George 
Crossfifld,  husband  to  Jane,  nineteen  miles.  He 
received  us  kindly,  and  was  agreeable  besides. 

We  attended  their  week-day  meeting,  (Preston- 
Patrick),  which  was  small;  yet  aunt  was  esceed- 
gly  favoured  therein.  Isaac  Wilson,  and  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  met  us  there.  Thomas  Gaw- 
throp,  who  belongs  to  this  meeting,  was  at  it,  and 
we  very  gladly  met  each  other.  After  dining  with 
George  Crossfield,  we  went  with  Isaac  Wilson  and 
daughter  to  Kendall.  On  our  way  to  George 
Crosjfield's,  we  had  passed  through  a  good  town, 
called  Kirby  Lonsdale,  in  which  a  large  circular 
meeting  used  to  be  held  annually.  Now,  not  a 
Friend  lives  in  it.  This  is  the  case  in  many  places, 
and  iu  others,  only  a  family  or  two  remain.  We 
had  left  Yorkshire,  and  passed  through  a  part  of 
Lancashire  into  Westmoreland,  in  which  George 
Cro.-sfield  lived.  We  arrived  safely  at  Kendall 
that  night,  where  we  were  kindly  received,  and 
entertained  by  our  good  friend  Rachel  Wdson. 

On  Fifth-day,  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  went  to 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  silent  [as  to  the 
ministry],  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  select  meet- 
ing for  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Before  this  last, 
dear  Hannah  Harris  came  to  see  us.  The  interview 
uch  affected  us  both,  as  it  revived  the  remem- 
brance of  past  happy  days,  when  we  were  first  in 
rit  united  with  some  dear  ones,  who  are  now  "one 
to  their  rest.  Beside  Hannah,  John  Hall,  dear 
Alice's  husband,  and  their  daughter  called  to  see 
IS.  At  this  meeting,  (the  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing,) aunt  was  favoured  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
which,  both  Hannah  Harris  and  Rachel  Wilson 


were  engaged  to  bear  testimony.  Hannah  was  dipped 
„„  .:„       .  o    .  ,     ,        ,  ■  ,  teruoonjinto  aunt's  suffering  state,  she  knew  not  for  whom 

m     ting  at  3  o  clock,  which  was  comfortable,  aunt       Sixth-day,  2nd.  °  Attended  the  Qua  t  r  yftlel' 

drank  tea  w  th  Deborah  Berkbeck  s  married  son,  people,  of  whom  there  were  present  a  lar^e  num 
Iun?hIL%  "'^'■°T,*°^''^"''°°"''^"^°'^^-  '"  ^^'^  ^'-'i  -  l^-'-  andahalf!in  a  clear' 
cameS  the  ev'enin"'io  r°"'""V""'-  J' ^^  ^-'y-  "n--ble  manner  to  the  last.  Hannah 
serTou  than  hlnJd  iT  "l'  '""^  '''""  '^°'•^!^""«  «^"«l"ded  in  prayer.  It  was  a  heavenly 
^TtiIh.  .1  j^-,-'°,,°°°'"''"S^''H''™'^-     When  the  meetiug  '     '  ^ 

hitn,  I  l^ad  liopes  the  prodigal  will  return.  Meeting  for    business  was 

Second-day,  28th.     Several  friends    called    to  certificates 


eparated,  the  women's 
conducted.     Our 


were  read  both  in  men  and  womeu'a|way  of  preaching  out  of  hi 


meeting,  and  minuted.  This  is  the  only  meetiii 
except  that  at  Woodbridge,  which  has  done  { 
Aunt  concluded  the  meeting  in  awful  prayer.  | 
the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  was  held  a  public  Me  i 
ing  for  Worship,  which  was  very  large,  and  au. 
had  the  chief  services.  Though  she  was  muj 
spent,  yet  she  slept  well  that  night.  ; 

Seventh-day,  3d.  Many  friends  called  to  ta  1 
leave,  whxh  occupied  the  morning.  John  Hii 
court,  who  called  our  friend,  Grace  Fisher,  1; 
aunt,  desired  to  be  remembered  to  her.  Frien  i 
h»re  think  well  of  him.  We  dined  with  Dorotl! 
Whitwell,  Rachel  Wilson's  oldest  daughter,  ai 
took  tea  with  Debby  Braithwait,  the  next°daughtc| 

On  First-day,  the  4th,  the  meeting  began  I 
10,  and  held  until  nearly  1  o'clock.  Hannah  Han; 
had  the  chief  service,  and  aunt,  at  the  conclusio, 
was  favoured  in  supplication.  We  dined  with  :; 
aunt  of  llachel  Wilson,  and  then,  after  a  solen^ 
silence  and  humble  prayer,  Hannah  Harris  took  hi 
leave,  and  with  her  husband  returned  home.  'R 
went  to  afternoon  meeting,  wherein  aunt  was  grei 
in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  This  is  a  large  mee 
ing,  and  a  good  house  to  hold  it.  Kendall  is 
large  town,  and  a  pretty  one.  In  the  evenin  ' 
many  young  friends  came  in,  who,  added  to  ti; 
family,  filled  two  rooms,  and  aunt  bad  a  fine  tim, 
amongst  them."  i 

(To  be  continned.) 

Text  Sermons. 
Some  writer  thus  describes  the  rise  of  the  moc 
ern  system  of  preaching  in  the  sixteenth  century  :> 
Tlie  spirit  of  the  school  divinity,  which  nov 
reigned  in  all  the  famous  universities  of  Europf: 
■'so  took  possession  of  the  pulpit,  in  this  period' 
id  a  new  method  of  preaching  was  iutrodueec 
much  more  artificial  than  those  methods  of  publi| 
instruction  which  had  been  used  in  former  times. ' 
The  preacher,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discoursi 
•ead  a  text  out  of  some  book  and  chapter  of  th ' 
Old  or  New  Testament,  (which  had  lately  bee: 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses  by  Cardinal  Lang' 
ton,)  as  the  theme  or  subject  of  his  sermon.  Thi 
text  he  divided  into  several  parts,  by  the  help  o 
that  subtile  logic  and  divinity,  which  were  so  mud 
in  vogue ;  and  the  greater  dexterity  he  discovered 
in  splitting  his  text  into  many  parts,  he  was  es 
teemed  the  greater  divine  and  the  better  preacher 
Having  thus  divided  his  text,  he  formed  severa^ 
heads  of  discourse  on  each  of  these  divisions;  or 
which  heads  he  descanted,  one  after  another,  sub' 
dividing  them  into  many  particulars.  - 

This  new  and  artificial  method  of  preaching  wa>' 
greatly  admired,  and  generally  practised  by  tht 
younger  clergy  of  those  times.  But  it  was  no  less 
warmly  opposed  and  condemned  by  some  of  the; 
most  learned  men  of  this  period,  who  represented 
it  to  be  a  childish  playing  upon  words  ;  destructive 
of  true  eloquence  ;  tedious  and  unaffecting  to  the 
hearers,  and  cramping  the  imagination  of  the 
preacher.  Roger  Bacon,  in  particular,  speaks  of 
It  with  great  contempt  and  aversion ;  and  assii'OS 
a  very  singular  reason  for  its  gaining  ground  iu  hia 
time.  "  The  greatest  part  of  our  prelates,  (says 
he,)  having  but  little  knowledge  of  divinity,  aud 
having  been  little  used  to  preacliing  in  their  youth,  '. 
when  they  become  Bishops,  and  are  sometimes  : 
obliged  to  preach,  are  uuder  the  necessity  of  beg-  i 
ging  aud  borrowing  the  sermons  of  certain  novices,  j 
who  have  invented  a  new  way  of  preaching,  by  | 
endless  divisions  aud  quibbhngs ;  in  which  there  is  \ 
neither  sublimity  of  style  nor  depth  of  wisdom,  ' 
but  much  childish  trifling  and  folly,  unsuitable  to  ''■ 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  31ay  God,  (adds  the  ; 
zealous  Bacon,)  banish  this  conceited  and  artificial  ■ 
church ;  for  it  will 
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ver  do  any  goo  J,  nor  elevate  the  hearts  of  the 
arersto  aujthiDg  that  is  great  or  excellent." 
The  opposition  to  this  new  method  of  preaching 
ntinued  through  the  whole  of  the  fouiteenth  and 
rt  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Gas- 
igne,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
\s  us  that  he  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Martin's 
lurch,  A.  D.  1450,  without  a  text,  and  without 
visions,  declaring  such  things  as  he  thought 
mid  be  useful  to  the  people.  Amongst  other 
mas,  he  told  them,  in  vindication  of  this  ancient 
ode  of  preaching.  "  That  Dr.  Augustine  had 
cached  four  hundred  sermons  to  the  clergy  and 
e  people,  without  reading  a  text  at  the  beginning 

the  discourse;  and  that  the  way  of  preaching  by 
text,  and  by  divisions,  was  invented  only  about 

D.  1200,  as  appeared  from  the  authors  of  the 
■st  sermons  of  that  kind." 

But  this  new  method  of  preaching  by  a  text  and 
visions,  which  met  with  such  violent  opposition, 
id  was  introduced  by  such  slow  degrees,  at  length 
availed  universally,  and  still  prevails. — Episco 
d  Recorder. 


Ily  of  the 


On  the  GcnuloeDess  aud  Autheut 
Scriptures. 

BY  OUNTHUS  GKEGOUY,,  L.L. 
(ContiDued  from  page  3C3.) 

Secondly.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
le  books  of  Bloses  may  be  inferred  from  their  being 
entioned  in  other  books  of  Scripture.  Thus,  in 
le  book  of  Joshua,  in  both  the  books  of  KingSj  in 
le  second  book  of  Chronicles,  in  the  books  of 
zra,  of  Daniel,  of  Malachi,  the  writing  of  the  Law 

unequivocally  ascribed  to  Moses.  The  divine 
ission  of  Moses  is  attested  in  the  first  book  of 
hronicles,  in  the  Psalms,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
id  Jeremiah.  Several  of  the  miraculous  facts  re- 
)rded  in  these  books  suggest  to  the  Prophets  their 
lest  images.     Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses 

referred  to,  or  separately  quoted,  by  Christ  him- 
ilf  in  the  Gospels.  And  after  his  resurrection,  his 
postles  add  their  testimony,  not  only  to  the  fact 
lat  the  law  was  written  by  Moses,  but  that  it  was 
ritten  under  the  superintendence  of  inspiration. 

Thirdly.  The  fact  is  affirmed  in  the  books  them- 
ilves.  Thus,  in  Exodus,  "  Moses  wrote  all  the 
ords  of  the  Lord  ;  and  took  the  book  of  the  coven- 
nt,  and  read  it  in  the  audience  of  the  people." 
lUd  again,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  ap- 
ears,  as  Bishop  Watsou  observes,  to  be  a  kind  of 
jpetition  or  abridgment  of  the  four  preceding 
Doks.  "  When  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing 
le  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were 
Dished,  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which 
are  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying 
'ake  this  book  of  the  Law,  aud  put  it  into  thi 
ide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
rod,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against 
liee."  In  conformity  with  this  it  was  testified,  full 
00  years  after,  in  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  and  the 
Id  book  of  Chronicles  :  "  Ililkiah  said  to  Sliaphan 
lie  scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in 
lie  house  of  the  Lord."  "  Hiikiuh  the  priest 
ouud  a  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  given  by 
iloses." 

Fourthly.  Moses  in  these  books  gives  a  detailed 
iccount  of  various  miracles  openly  wrought  by  him- 
elf,  aud  of  several  miraculous  interpositions  of  God 
D  testimony  of  his  divine  mission  :  practices  and 
leremouies  among  the  Jews  were  founded  upon 
,hose  miraculous  events.  I'he  books  of  Moses  also 
iontain  prophecies,  as  that  which  declares  "  that 
,he  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent': 
lead,"  and  the  prophecies  of  the  dying  patriarch 
Jacob.  Now  the  existence  of  the  customs  and 
seremonies  proves  the   actual  occurrence  of  thej 


miraculous  facts,  and  these  establish  the  fidelity  of 
itings,  and  the  divine  authority  under  which 
acted.  So  likewise  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecies  proves  that  they  were  dictated  by 
God.  Had  not  the  miracles  taken  place,  it  would 
absurd  to  imagine  the  books  could  ever  have 
been  received,  or  the  practices  we  advert  to  intro- 
duced.,, I  now  proceed  to  remark  with  regard  to 
the  books  of  Moses. 

Lastly.  That  their  reception  among  the  Jews 
proves  that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  and  that 
what  he  affirms  respecting  the  divine  dictation  of 
greater  part  of  them  is  true.  Paul  says,  "  Even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the.veil  is  upon 
their  heart,"  that  is,  the  Jews  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Blosaio  writings. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that,  in  his  time,  these  writ- 
ings were  read  regularly  among  the  Jews,  and  had 
long  been  so.  Again,  Josephus,  in  his  book  against 
Appion,  says,  "  We  (the  Jews)  have  two-and- 
twenty  books  which  are  to  be  believed  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  which  comprehend  the  history  ot 
all  ages;  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  the 
origin  of  man,  and  the  tradition  of  the  succession 
of  generations  down  to  his  death ;  which  takes  in  a 
compass  of  about  throe  thousand  years."  Mai 
mouides  also,  in  the  eleventh  century,  drew  up  a 
confession  of  faith  for  the  Jews,  which  all  of  them 
at  this  day  admit.  Two  of  its  articles  relate  to 
Moses:  they  are,  1.  "  The  doctrine  and  prophecy 
of  Moses  is  true."  2.  "The  law  that  we  have  wa; 
given  by  Moses."  The  Jews,  then,  from  the  time 
of  Josephus  down  to  the  present,  have  ascribed  the 
Pentateuch  to  Moses.  Assume  the  hypothesis  that 
these  five  books  were  forged  any  time  between 
Moses  and  Josephus,  and  mark  the  great  absurdity 
thereby  produced  ;  you  must,  in  consequence,  ' 
lievc  that  at  some  one  period  the  whole  Jewish 
tion  suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded,  to  adopt 
burdensome  rites  in  remembrance  of  events  wh: 
they  knew  never  occurred,  and  to  receive,  as  the 
law  which  was  ever  alter  to  regulate  their  conduct, 
rules  contrived  by  a  vile  pretender,  who  endea- 
voured to  pulm  them  upon  them  as  laws  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  This  is  in  itself 
so  extremely  preposterous  and  improbable,  that  I 
might  safely  have  rested' the  authority  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch upon  the  present  argument  alone,  were  it 
not  that  as  this  portion  of  the  Bible  h-is  been  more 
exposed  than  any  other  to  infidel  attacks,  [  thought 
it  right  to  show  that,  fortified  as  it  is  on  all  points, 
it  may  f;iirly  be  reckoned  impregnable. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  book  of  Job,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  been  more  questioned  than  any 
of  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  next  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  great  antiquity  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, has  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  been  much  dis- 
puted. But  it  has  been  made  a  question,  "  Is  this 
book  dramatic  or  narrative  V  Or,  "  Was  there  ever 
such  a  man  as  Job  ?"  Now  although  the  Aposth 
Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  book  of  Job  with  his  accus- 
tomed reference  to  a  book  of  Divine  Authority, 
"For  it  is  written;"  yet  this  does  not  determine 
the  point.  But  the  reality  of  the  history,  however 
poetical  and  elevated  the  style  may  be,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James.  In  the  former,  God  himself, 
in  speaking  to  the  prophet,  repeiitedly  mentions 
Job,  in  conjunction  with  Noah  aud  Daniel,  as  me 
of  extraordinary  righteousness.  "  Though  these 
three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 
should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righte- 
ousness, saith  the  Lord  God."  Aud  in  the  latter, 
James  exhibits  the  patience  of  Job,  and  its  reward ^ 
as  an  example  and  encouragement  to  professing  chris- 
tians. These  passages  prove,  satisfactorily,  I  think, 


that  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  an  ideal,  character. 
It  is  probable  this  book  of  Job  has  greater  antiquity 
than  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament :  for  it  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  their 
grievous  afflictions  in  Egypt,  or  their  happy  deliver- 
ance from  them ;  though  these  topics  would  have 
o-iven  fine  scope  to  Job  and  his  friends  in  their 
various  conferences.  It  should  seem,  indeed,  from 
the  age  to  which  Job  lived  (but  little  less  than  200 
years,)  that  he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  patriarchs;  and  that  Uz,  his  country, 
was  in  Edom.  The  book  was  most  probably  writ- 
ten by  Moses  while  he  was  in  the  land  of  Midian, 
here  he  had  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  history;  and,  seeing  that  it  might  be 
very  useful  to  comfort  and  direct  the  Israelites, 
wrote  it,  under  divine  superintendence,  for  their 
benefit.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  clear ;  that  the 
book  was  written  by  a  Hebrew,  by  one  who  had 
been  in  Arabia,  and  by  one  who  wrote  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  these  criteria  all 
attach  to  Moses,  and  to  no  other.  Besides  this, 
Hebrew  scholars  affirm  that,  in  the  original,  the 
language  is  often  peculiar,  the  expressions  being 
such  as  arc  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
no  where  else.  This  book  is  indeed  the  only  one 
from  which  we  can  derive  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  patriarchal  religion,  and  which  "  gives  comple- 
tion to  the  Bible,  by  adding  the  dispensation  of  the 
earliest  ages  to  those  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel, 
by  which  it  was  successively  superseded." 

As  to  the  Prophecies,  the  only  other  composi- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  I  intend  to  specify  here, 
it  may  be' observed,  that  they  all  entered  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
which  was  executed  at  least  287  years  before 
Christ,  through  the  means  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
and  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  I 
know  very  well  that  Dean  Prideaux  affirms,  on  the 
evidence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  a  few  others,  who 
had  never  seen  the  original  version  of  the  LXX, 
that  it  only  contained  the  law.  But  Aristobulus, 
who  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  tutor  to  an  Egyptian 
king,  living  within  100  years  after  the  translation 
was  made,  and  having  free  access  to  it  in  the  royal 
library,  affirms,  that  "  the  whole  Sacred  Scripture 
rightly  translated,"  by  the  means  just  men- 
tioned. And  Justin  Martyr  says  expressly  that  it 
contained  the  prophetic  writings,  and  indeed  quotes 
the  prophets,  including  Moses,  from  it,  because  he 
says,  "  that  very  translation  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  Jew  all  the  world  over."  Here, 
then,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
original  Greek  translation.  And  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  Hebrew  Bibles  now  in  existence, 
and  of  the  Septuagint  copies  in  Greek,  is  a  proof 
that  both  have  been  handed  down  to  us  without 
material  variation,  and  that  either  is  therefore,  in 
the  main,  genuine  and  authentic.  Thus,  then,  we 
establish  the  existence  of  the  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  (nearly  as  we  now  have  them) 
at  least  287  years  before  the  Christian  aera  ;  and  we 
may  farther  remark,  that  most  of  them  are  referred 


to  and  quoted,  often  with  high  distinction,  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in  several  passages.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  our  Saviours  emphatic  lan- 
guage, "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  Law  of  Mo^es,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me,"  is  a  remark- 
able attestatioil  in  favour  of  the  truth,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  since 
he  here  adopts  the  threefold  distribution  under 
which  the  Jews  comprehended  every  portion  of 
their  Sacred  Volume. 

That  this  latter  testimony,  however,  may  bear 
upon  our  inquiry  with  all  the  weight  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  it  is  now  requisite  that  we  investigate  the 
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genuineDess  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa-  the  imagined  devourer.  The  so-called  worms  that 
ment.  And  here,  in  addition  to  the  general  argu-  feed  upon  decaying  animal  substances  arc  the 
ments  advanced  in  the  beg'rining  of  this  letter,  I  larvaj  of  various  flies  and  beetles,  which  are  hatched 
shall   adduce   a  few  particular  evidences.     Now,!  from  eggs  laid  by  the  parent ;  so  that  if  the  mater- 


first,  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  primitive  publishers 
of  Christianity  wrote  books  containing  an  account 
of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  their  master,  several  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  various  books  which 
now  constitute  the  New  Testament;  and,  farther,  pas- 
sages cited  from  those  books  by  very  early  writers, 
are  found  in  the  copies  now  existing  of  the  re- 
spective books.  Secondly,  the  early  christians  had 
as  good  opportunities  of  satisfying  themselves  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  books,  as  other  ancients 
had  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  books  on 
other  subjects  which  they  received  :  and,  since  the 
new  religion  required  considerable  renunciations, 
and  exposed  its  professors  to  heavy  persecutions,  it 
is  woreasonable  to  suppose  they  would  adopt  it 
without  a  due  examination.  Thirdly,  there  were 
many  books  issued  under  the  names  of  the  apostles, 
which  were,  notwithstanding,  rejected  by  the  primi 
tive  christians;  which  proves  that  they  were  not 
very  open  to  deception.  Fourthly,  we  do  not  find 
that  either  the  Jews  or  the  heathens,  with  whom 
the  early  christian  apologists  were  engaged,  ever 
called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  records  to 
which  their  attention  was  called.  Fifthly,  thi 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were,  in  very  early 
times,  collected  into  a  distinct  volume.  T' 
Eusebius  says  that  Quadratus  and  others,  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  apostles,  carried  the  Go 
pels  with  them  in  their  travels.  Melito  speaks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  contradiction  to  the  col 
lection  called  the  New  Testament.  TertuUiai 
divides  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  the  Gospel 
and  Apostles,  and  calls  the  whole  volume  the  New 
Testament. 

(To  be  continued.) 

'llie  Earth-Wonn. — The  earth-worm  lives  a 
very  solitary  life  below  ground,  driving  its  little 
tunnels  in  all  directions,  and  never  seeing  its 
friends,  except  at  night,  when  it  comes  cautiously 
to  the  surface  and  searches  for  company.  In  the 
evening,  if  the  observer  be  furnished  with  a  "  bull's 
eye''  lantern,  and  will  examine  the  ground  with  a 
very  gentle  and  cautious  step,  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  many  worms  stretching  themselves  out  of  their 
holes,  retaining  for  the  most  part  their  hold  of  the 
place  of  repose  by  a  ring  or  two  still  left  in  the  hole, 
and  elongating  themselves  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  If  while  thus  employed  an  earth-worm  be 
alarmed  or  touched,  it  springs  back  info  its  hole, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  string  of  iudia  rubber  that  had 
been  stretched  and  was  suddenly  released.  The 
■worms  have  a  curious  habit  of  searching  for  va- 
rious leaves  and  dragjiuf;  them  into  their  holes, 
the  point  downwards,  and  are  always  careful  to 
select  those  particular  leaves  which  they  best  like. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  dislike  evergreens  ;  and  the 
leaf  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  in  favor  is  that 
of  the  primrose.  I  have  often  watched  the  worm-i 
engaged  in  this  curious  pursuit;  and  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  it  has  a  very  strange  effect  to  see  a  leaf 
moving  over  the  ground  as  if  by  inagic,  the  dull 
reddish  brown  of  the  worm  being  quite  invioible  in 
the  imperfect  light.  The  food  of  the  earth-worm 
is  wholly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  consists  of  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  of  leaves,  and  decayed 
vegetable  substances.  Many  persons  cherish  a 
rooted  fear  of  the  earth-worm,  fancying  that  it  lives 
in  churchyards,  and  feeds  upon  the  dead.  These 
fears  are  but  idle  prejudice,  for  the  worm  cares  no 
more  for  the  coffined  dead  than  does  the  tiger  for 
the  full  manger,  or  the  ox  for  the  bleeding  gazelli 
The  corpse  when  once  laid  in  the  ground,  sinks 
into  its  dust  by  natural  corruption,  untouched  by 


nal  insect  be  excluded,  there  cannot  be  any  possi- 
bility of  the  larva.  Moreover  neither  the  fly  nor 
beetle  could  live  at  the  depth  in  which  a  coffin  is 
deposited  in  the  earth  ;  and  if  perchance»one  or 
two  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  grave,  they 
would  be  dead  in  half  an  hour,  from  the  depriva- 
tion of  air  and  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
soil.  Let  therefore,  the  poor  earlh-worm  be  freed 
from  causeless  reproach  ;  and  though  its  form  be 
not  attractive,  nor  its  touch  agreeable,  let  it,  at  all 
events,  be  divested  of  the  terrors  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  clothed. — Routledge's  Illustrated 
Natural  History  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 


EVENING. 
"  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  a 
is  far  spent."  St.  Luke,  xxiv.  29. 

'Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  geize  ; 


cm  our 

nlling  cloud  lias  hid  from  sight 

pulse  of  quivering  light. 


In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press, 
Ko  gleam  to  waich  on  tree  or  tower, 
Whiling  away  the  lonesome  hour. 

Sun  of  my  soul !  Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near: 
Oh  !  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 

When  round  Thy  wondrous  works  below. 
My  searching,  rapturous  glance  1  throw, 
Tracing  out  wisdom,  power  and  love. 
In  earth  or  sky,  in  stream  or  grove  : — 

Or  by  the  light  Thy  words  disclose. 
Watch  Time's  full  river  as  it  flows, 
Scanuiug  Tliy  gracious  Providence, 
Where  not  too  deep  fot  mortal  sense: — 

When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I  hold. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  life  untold: 
Let  not  my  heart  within  me  burn, 
Except  in  all  I  Thee  discern. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
r.e  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
Forever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 


For 


ilho 


The 


to  eve, 
t  live ; 
t  is  nigh, 


Thou  Framerof  the  light  and  dark, 
Steer  thro'  the  tempest  Thine  own  ark: 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea, 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

The  rulers  of  this  christian  land, 
Twist  Thee  and  us  ord^iined  to  stand. 
Guide  Thou  their  course,  0  Lord,  aright, 
Let  all  do  all  as  in  Thy  sight. 

Oh  !  by  Thine  own  sad  burthen  borne. 
So  meekly  up  the  hill  of  scorn, 
Teach  Thou  thy  priests  their  daily  cross 
To  bear  as  Thine,  nor  count  it  loss  I 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned  to-day  the  voice  divine, 
Now  Lord  the  gracious  work  begin. 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick,  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  Thy  boundless  store; 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night. 
Like  infant's  slumber  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  thro'  the  world  our  way  we  take : 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love, 
■yVe  lose  ourselves  in  Heaven  above. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

And  we  beseech  you,  beloved  youth,  choose  t , 
Lord  for  your  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  f 
the  lot  of  your  inheritance.     We- are  comforted  . 
your  behalf,  under  a  lively  sense  that  a  mercil 
visitation  of  Divine  love  is  graciously  extended 
you,  which  we  desire  may  prove  effectual  to  yo 
rowth  and  establishment  in  the  Truth;  and,  thei 
fore,  in  much  affection,  we  earnestly  exhort  yc 
render  faithful  obedience  to  the  convictions  of  t 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  secret  of  your  own  heart 
that  you  may  experience  preservation  from  the  ev 
that  are  in  the  world,  receive  wisdom  to  discer 
and  strength  steadily  to  pursue  those  things  whiij 
make    for    your    present    and    everlasting    peati 
Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,  but  watchful 
regard  every  manifestation  of  the  light  in  your  co 
sciences  :  by  this  the  righteous  in  all  ages  have  bei 
safely  guided  to  glory  ;  and  by  this  alone  can  yi 
attain  real  advancement   in  the   path  that  lean 
thereunto.     Be  on  your  guard  against  every  thif 
that  tends  to  draw  the  mind   outward  ;  by  eith 
too  much  depending  on  instrumental  help,  or  u 
prudently  disclosing  your  religious  feelings  in  fru 
less  or  unreasonable  conversation.    "  It  is  good  f 
a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     1: 
sittetb  alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  ha 
borne  it  upon  him.     He  putteth  his  mouth  in  th 
dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope."     The  right; 
awakened,  amongst  our  early  predecessors,  we  I 
much   drawn  to  solitude  and  inward  retiremei 
and  therein  were  favoured  to  experience  judgme 
brought  forth  unto  victory,  and  admitted  to  "e 
of  the  hidden  manna."     On  the  contrary,  for  wa 
of  patient  submission  to  the  turning  of  the  Lord 
hand  upon  them,  even  those  who,  in  their  tend 
years,  afforded  hope  of  becoming  useful  membe 
in  the  church,  may  lose  the  dew  of  their  youth,  at| , 
become  but  withered  branches,  having  received  tli: 
grace  of  God  in  vain. — London  General  2y/w4  ■ 
1785.  __ 

Maxims  fot  Parents. 

"  When  the  ground  is  soft  and  gentle,  it  is  time 
sow  the  seed  ;  when  the  branch  is  tender,  we  can  tr:i 
it  easiest;  when  the  stream  is  small,  we  can  best  tui 
its  course." 

1.  Begin  to  train  your  children  from  thecradl 
From  their  earliest  infancy,  inculcate  the  necessi 
of  OBEDIENCE,  instant  unhesitating  obediuuc 
Obedience  is  very  soon  understood,  even  by  an  i 
fant.  Read  Prov.  xxii.  6  ;  Col.  iii.  20 ;  Eph.  \ 
1-3. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let  yoi 
children  understand  that  you  mean  exactly  wh 
you  say.  Gen.  xxiii.  19  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  13;  1  Tii 
iii.  4. 

3.  Never  give  them  anything  because  they  ci 
for  it. 

4.  Seldom  threaten ;  and  be  always  careful 
keep  your  word.  Prov.  xix.  18;  xviii.  13,  14 
Lev.  xix. 

5.  Never  promise  them  anything,  unless  yc 
are  quite  sure  vou  can  give  them  what  you  promis 

6.  Always  punish  your  children  for  wilfull 
disobeying  you  ;  but  never  punish  in  a  pas-ioi 
Be  calm  as  a  clock,  yet  decisive.  Prov.  xiv.  29 
xvi.  32. 

7.  Do  not  be  always  correcting  your  children 
and  never  use  violent  or  terrifying  punishment 
Take  the  rod,  (so  Solomon  says,)  let  it  tingle,  au 
pray  God  to  bless  it.  A  little  boy  had  been  guilt 
of  lying  and  stealing.  His  father  talked  with  hit 
on  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  told  him  he  must  put 
ish  him,  represented  to  him  the  consequences  ( 
sin,  as  far  worse  than  his  present  punishment,  an 
then  chastised  him.  These  means  were  made 
blessing  to  the  child,  and  from  that  time  he  shuDue 
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lith  falsehood  and  dishonesty.  A  few  augry 
irds  and  violent  blows  would  have  produced  no 
dsh  eifect.  Prov.  xiii.  24,  xxii,  15,  xxiv,  15  ; 
))h.  vi.  4. 

|8.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time 
iat  you  have  forbidden  under  the  same  eircuiu- 
(jiDces  at  another.     Ex.  xx.  12  ;  Prov.  vi.  20-22. 


have  you  considered  how  you  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port an  eternity  1  You  stand  upon  a  brink  and  all 
about  you  is  uncertainty.  You  see,  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, some  or  other  daily  called  away,  some 
who  were  as  likely  to  live  as  yourselves.  You 
know  not  but  you  may  be  the  very  next.  You 
cannot  be  certain  but  this  very  night  your  soul  may 


9.  Teach  them  early  to  speak  the  iruth  on  a//Jj  be  required  of  you.  (Lukexii.)   Perhaps  a  few  bo 


Joasiona.  If  you  allow  them  to  shuffle  and  deceive 
j  small  matters,  they  will  soon  do  it  in  greater, 
fl  all  reverence  for  truth  is  lost.     Prov.  xii.   19, 

jlO.  Be  very  careful  what  company  your  cbild- 
jn  keep.  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall 
«  wise ;  but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  des- 
Dyed."     Prov.  xiii.  20. 

111.  Make  your  children  useful  as  soon  as  they 
b  able,  and  find  employment  for  them  as  far  as 
i)3sible.  Prov.  x.  4,  xviii.  9,  xix.  15 ;  2  Thess. 
!.  10. 

12.  Teach  your  children  not  to  waste  anything  ; 

be  clean  and  tidy  ;  to  sit  down  quietly  and  in 
order  to  their  meals ;  to  take  care  of  and 
lend  their  clothes  ;  to  have  "  a  place  for  every 
ing  and  everything  in  its  place."  1  Cor.  xiv. 
i);  John  vi.  12. 

'  13.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be  amused  by  an 
jomodest  action;  nor,  by  a  smile,  encourage  those 
feda  of  evil  which,  unless  destroyed,  will  bring 
[irth  the  fruits  of  vice  and  misery.     Bph.   v.  11, 


I  14.  Encourage  your  children  to  do  well;  show 
|iem  you  are  pleased  when  they  do  well.  Prov. 
j8,  9. 

t  15.  Impress  upon  their  minds  that  eternity 
li  before  them,  and  that  those  only  are  truly  wi.se 
rho  secure  eternal  blessings.  Say,  "  My  child, 
["hat  concerns  you  most,  what  I  aui  most  anxious 
[bout,  is  not  what  you  are  to  be,  or  to  pos 
iere,  for  a  little  while;  but  what  you  are  to  be, 
nd  to  have,  for  ever  T'  Deut.  vi.  7  ;  2  Tim.iii. 
l5;  Matt.  XIX.  14. 

I  16.  Above  all,  let  parents  be  themselves  what 
\hey  ivouldwish  their  children  to  be  ;  for  it  is  only  by 
[he  power  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist  in  our  own  hearts, 
jhat  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  up  our  childre 
or   God. — From  a  handbill  published  in    Bi 
f,ingha?)i. 

[  Afflictions  arc  sent  for  our  profit;  and  if  we  do 
!iot  profit  by  them,  the  fault  is  entirely  our  own 
fhey  are  designed  to  convince  us  of  the  unsatisty. 
|ng  and  fleeting  nature  of  all  things  beneath  the 


may  introduce  you  into  the  presence  of  that  God 
whom  you  have  been  so  little  desirous  to  please. 
And  can  you,  in  such  a  situation,  sport  and  play, 
with  as  little  concern  as  the  lamb,  already  marked 
out  to  bleed  to-morrow?  Oh!  it  is  strange  !  HoV 
fatally  has  the  god  of  this  world  blinded  your  eyes  ! 
d  how  dreadful  must  your  situation  be  in  death, 
if  death  alone  can  undeceive  you  ! — Johti  Newton. 

The  Splagen  Pass. 

(Continutid  from  pagu  307.) 

*  *  *  We  continued  steadily  to  ascend  on  our 
gzag  course,  until,  at  the  close  of  this  deeply  in 
teresting  day, — having  reached  the  little  town  of 
Splugen,  where  we  lodged, — we  had  attained  the 
height  of  five  thousand  feet.  We  observed  the 
houses  of  this  village  are  generally  built  with  very 
thick  walls.  The  hotel  is  a  curio-ity  of  itself; 
the  staircase  and  halls  are  all  of  stone,  the  floors  of 
each  story  are  supported  on  groined  arches,  and 
the  window  jambs  show  that  the  walls  are  of  great 
thickness.  The  houses  are  probably  built  of  such 
strength,  that  they  may  the  better  withstand  the 
inundations  to  which,  though  so  elevated,  the  situa^ 
tion  is  liable  from  the  mountain  torrents.  In  i 
great  storm  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  many 
of  the  houses  were  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned.  Being  de- 
sirous of  reaching  Colico  on  lake  (Jomo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  in  time  to  take  the  steamer  down 
the  lake,  we  breakfasted  at  half  past  four  o'clock, 
and  were  again  on  our  journey  at  five.  And  oh, 
that  early  morning  ride,  would  1  could  tell  you 
about  it !  So  clear  and  lovely  was  the  day,  not  a 
cloud,  save  the  soft  white  mist  that  wreathed  like 
snowy  looks  the  otherwise  bald  heads  of  some  of  the 
venerable,  mighty  mouarchs,  which,  one  rising  above 
another,  were  gathered  around  us ;  so  still,  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  slow  heavy  tread  of  our 
horses,  as  they  toiled  on  up  the  steep  ascent  higher 
and  higher  into  the  region  of  clouds — the  occasional 
far  oft'  tinkle  of  the  bell  of  some  peasant's  goat 
seeking  the  green  mountain  pasture  found  even 
here,  alternating  with  small  patches  of  oats,  &c.,  in 
little  cultivated  spots — or  the  sweet  low  music  of 
the  many  little  glistening  streams  which,  issuing 
from  the  glaciers  on  the  breast  or  brows  of  others 
of  the  glorious  assemblage  of  Alps,  precipitated 
themselves  from  rock  to  rock.  Some  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  were  glowing  with  the  first  rosy  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  some  lower  down,  mantled  or  girdled 
with  the  dark  clustering  fir  trees.  It  was  a  ride  to 
be  enjoyed  almost  in  silence  : — so  serene,  so  solemn, 
so  grand,  the  di=pky  of  nature  in  her  solitary  vast- 
ness — so  calculated  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  sense  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  his  Providence — a  ride  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Well,  upward,  still  upward  wc  climbed, 
like  emmets  following  a  zigzag  scratch  on  a  lofty 
tower  wall, — to  take  something  small  for  a  com- 
parison, for  I  felt  small  enougli  then,  and  puny 
now  would  be  any  attempt  at  description, — until 
we  attained  the  summit  of  the  pass;  near  which 
there  is   quite  a  large   stone   house,  built  by  the 


A  Stirring  Admonition — Tlie  Redemption  of 
fte  Deathless  Soul. — All  that  has  been  transacted 
D  the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace,  from  the 
oeginnirg  of  the  world,  has  been  in  subserviency  to 
ihis  grand  point,  the  redemption  of  the  deathless 
ioul.  And  is  it  so?  And  shall  there  be  found 
imongst  us  numbers  utterly  insensible  of  their 
Qatural  dignity,  that  dare  disparage  the  plan  of  in- 
Snite  wisdom,  and  stake  those  souls  for  trifles,  which 
nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  Christ  could  redeem  ! 
There  is  need  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech  ;  the 
matter  is  of  the  utmost  weight;  be  not,  therefore, 
jffended  that  I  warn  you  against  the  deceitfulness 
Df  sin.  Suffer  not  your  hearts  to  be  entangled  in 
the  vanities  of  the  world  ;  either  they  will  fail,  and 
disappoint  you  in  life,  or  at  least  you  must  leave 
them  when  you  die.     You  must  enter  an  invisible, 

unknown  state,  where  you  cannot  expect  to  meet!governmeui.  expressly  for  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
any  of  those  amusements  or  engagements  which  j  travellers  who  may  be  overtaken  by  snow  or  rain, 
you  here  find  so  necessary  to  pass  away  the  tedious  Also,  a  little  beyond,  there  is  a  long  stone  gallery 
load  of  time  that  hangs  upon  your  hands.  You,! or  tunnel,  strongly  overarched,  constructed  to  pro- 
to  whom  a  few  hours  of  leisure  are  so  burdensome,  |  tect  that  part  of  the  road  from  avalanches  or  tor- 


rents produced  by  heavy  rains;  for  though  the 
umniit  of  the  pass  is  reached  here,  the  mountains 
tower  far  above  it,  and  sometimes  launch  their  des- 
tructive missiles  on  parts  below.  Directly  after 
passing  through  the  gallery,  we  come  to  a  cross 
with  a  tablet  beneath  it,  marking  the  summit,  at  a 
height  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  now  passed  out  of  Switzerland  into  Lom- 
bardy,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  descend, 
passing  another  cantoniere  or  house  of  refuge,  and 
then  coming  to  the  Italian  custom  house  and  pass- 
port ofiice.  The  noise  of  the  carriage-wheels  had 
brought  the  officers  out  by  the  time  our  coachman 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  on  stopping,  a  tall  fine 
looking  man  with  a  true  Italian  countenance  laid 
his  hand  on  the  door,  and  asked  for  our  passports. 
He  evidently  supposed  us  to  be  English;  but  on 
being  informed  we  were  Americans,  he  exclaimed 
with  animation,  "Oh  etez  vous  Americane?"  and 
stepped  back  quickly  from  the  carriage  door;  and 
on  handing  him  our  passport  he  would  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  it,  but  lifting  his  cap  most 
politely,  he  waived  his  baud,  repeating  "  Non,  non, 
vous  etes  Americane,  passez,  passez."  So  we,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  politeness,  drove  on. 

I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  how  much  we 
enjoyed  our  fine,  large,  open  carriage,  when  weary 
enough  to  rest  from  walking,  in  those  parts  where 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  It  affording  a  de- 
lightful free  opportunity  of  seeing  all  round  us 
while  reclining  at  our  ease,  and  so  easy  was  its 
passage  over  the  hard,  smooth  road,  we  might  have 
slept  delightfully,  were  this  possible  under  such 
circumstances.  That  it  was  possible,  however,  we 
had  an  evidence  on  meeting,  amid  some  of  the 
grandest  of  the  scenery,  a  very  gentlemanly  look- 
ing man  who,  availing  himself  ol  the  privilege  of 
having  a  large  carriage  entirely  to  himself,  was 
taking  a  sound  nap!  Even  our  driver  could  not 
ri-sist  casting  a  mischievous  glance  first  at  him  and 
then  at  us,  on  observing  his  remarkable  capacity, 
or  rather  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  sublime 
in  nature.  Eii  passent,  I  ought,  I  think,  to  add,  that 
this  our  intelligent,  kind  young  "  vorturier,"  added 
no  little  to  our  enjoyment,  though  we  could  ex- 
change but  fev/  words  with  each  other.  He  walked 
much  of  the  way  while  wo  rode,  his  countenance, 
so  amiable,  rosy  and  bright,  as  he  was  ever  point- 
ing out  objects  of  interest  that  he  could  name,  or 
running  to  gather  for  me  beautiful  clusters  of  alpine 
flowers,  some  of  which  grew  in  profusion  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  After  travelling  for  a  short 
time  on  a  level,  through  a  scene  of  most  dreary 
desolation,  there  being  neither  tree  nor  shrub  on 
the  bare  sides  of  the  mountains,  we  began  again  to 
descend,  and  soon  came  to  a  portion  of  the  road, 
once  very  dangerous  owing  to  its  position  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain,  down  which  avalanches 
fall  every  year  into  a  most  savage  looking  glen 
lying  far  below.  The  road  having  several  times 
been  completely  demolished  and  swept  away  by 
them.  But  the  danger  has  been  removed  by  the 
construction  of  three  immense  galleries  built  of 
massive  stone  masonry,  with  enormously  thick 
walls,  and  arched  roofs  sloping  towards  the  valley, 
strengthened  by  abutments,  and  having  apertures 
like  those  for  cannon  in  a  fortress,  on  the  outside. 
The  first  of  these  galleries  is  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  wide;  the 
second  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
the  third  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  each  of  these 
being  of  the  same  height  and  width  as  the  first. 
The  design  and  construction  of  these  galleries  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  feat  of  human  skill  and 
labour.  Dovetailed  into  the  solid  rook  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
the  bottom  and  the  top,  they  are  so  nicely  adjusted, 
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and  so  strongly  bu.lt  that  even  the  vast  avalanches  beautiful  feature  in  the  whole  wonderful  picture,  be  sinful  in  such  to  do  any  thin.,  to  wound  or  ^rif  \ 
of  snow  and   ,ce   and  somefmes  rock,  that  come  We  now  continued  descending  pretty  rapidly,  ourj  his  conscience.     This  filfal  regardTearly  eTu 

o„rhZfnIXL    or?hf  iHr'ir'^'''^        "^'T^    ''  ''''''  '"^"   "'"^  -w  and' rareltiou  received  the  divine  sanction  in    he  case  on 

out  harming  them    or  the  amazed   and  frightened  | beauty.     It  was  surnrisins  to  see  the  care  withl  T!pnl,oK;to.   „l,o,„  .i,„  „,.„u„.    t...  .„:.u  M 

traveller  who  may  have  sought  refuge  wii 
On  emerging  from  the  second  gallery,  a 

SvlTTrnf'^lf  'T '^  ',°  °"^  ^''"'-  .  •''^  T^u'  I  """■  ,   ^"^  P'"'""'''  ™'°  """^  ^°"''^°'  '''"'  hard]  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts,  and  done  accor 
cultivated  httle  valley  lay  almo.t  immediately  be-  I  at  work  securing  their  scanty  crops  of  grass,  oat.,  ing  to  all  that  he  hath  commanded 
""  ^"""'"°  or  corn,  and    —    -•- '    ■'    ■    •■  .    ,     ,    . 


neath  our  feet,  at  a  depth  of  a  thousand  or  twel 
hundred  feet,  with  the  village  of  Isola  and  its  ac- 
companiment, a  square  towered  chapel ;  the  whole, 
looking  from  our  point  of  view,  in  miniature;   and 
apparently  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which 
we  hung,  that  one  might  suppose  he  could  pitch  a 
stone  on  to  the  roof  of  the  nearest  house.     The 
patches  of  oats,  barley,  grass  and   maize,  looked 
like  the  different  squares  on  a  cliess-board  ;  and  so 
completely  was  the  glen  enclosed  by  the  enormous 
masses  of  mountains  that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
and   shut  it  in,  except  where  a  narrow  gorge  af- 
forded an  exit  for  the  mountain  stream  that  flowed 
along  one  side  of  it,  that  it  might  be  considered 
excluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  its  in- 
habitants freed  from  its  noise  and  strife.     But  it 
also  has  its  troubles  and  sorrows  ;   for  it  is  said 
hardly   a  year  passes  away  without  some  oue  or 
more,  whose  home  is  there,  perishing  in  the  snow. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  last  gallery  above  named 
a  wild  mountain  stream,  the  small  river  Medessino 
comes  dashing  down  a  deep  worn  channel,  from  its 
invisible  source  in  the  mountain  at  our  side,  rushes 
under  our  feet,   where    the  road  crosses   it   by  a 
bridge,  and  in  one  pitch  of  eight  hundred  feet, — a 
fall  of  wondrous  beauty, — it  leaps  over  the  preci- 
pice, frisks,  flies   to  its   first   savage   resting  place 
among  projecting  rocks,  before  it  flows  down  to  the 
vale   far   below.     Twenty  or  thirty  feet,  perhaps, 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  falls, 
though  the  stream  here  is  eighteen  feet  wide,  aud 
average.s  about  twelve  inches  deep,  it  is  perfectly 
shivered,  first  into  myriads  of  clu^tering  fparkliug 
gems,  the  size  of  a  pea,  then  smaller,  finally  into 
masses   like   drifted   snow,  shooting   downward   in 
arrowy  flakes,  to  where  it  wreaths  round  the  dark 
juttiug  crags.     Those   who  constructed   the   road 
had  the  good  taste  and  generous  consideration  for 
the  enjoyment  of  others,  to  build  out  by  the  side  of 
it,  a  handsome  strong  stone  terrace  directly  over- 
hanging the  precipice  close  to  the  fall,  and  guarded 
by  a  parapet,  so  that  travellers  can  stand  in  safety, 
and  gaze  at  their  leisure  upon  this  rare  exhibition 
of  nature.    Immediately  on  emerging  from  the  last 
gallery  we  begin  to  descend  over  what  is  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  specimeu  of  engineering  in 
these  Alpine  passes.    We  seem  literally  to  he  .hang- 
ing on  the  precipice,  at  this  fearful  dizzy  height. — 
though   indeed,  as  I   believe   I    have  said,  k  has 
seemed  thus  many  a  time  before;   but  at  no  point 
heretofore  have  so  many  courses  of  the  zigzag  folded 
back  so  closely  upon  each  other,  nor   have  we  at 
any  time  seen  the   road   below  us  so  plainly.     At 
this  point,  for  eight  or  fen  turns,  there  was  neither 
tree  nor  crag  lo  obstruct  the  view  of  it.     There  it 
hangs  like  a  leviathan  twining  serpent, — of  dimen- 
sions, by  the  way,  the  pre-Adamite  world   never 
saw, — so  immediately  under  us,  one  might  almost 
suppose  a  man  could  leap  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  turn  or  course,  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  be- 
low.    It  is  supported   ou  thick  stone  walls,  which 
rise  about  three  feet  above  it,  and  so  acute  are  the 
igles  made  in  the  different  courses,  that  the  dis- 


,,,,-.,,,-  you:  Therefo:: 

we  observed  that  they  carried  the]  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel 
whole  produce  home  on  their  backs,  the  women,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  m-l 
generally  being  the  burden  bearers.  Here,  as  inUo  stand  before  me  forever."  (Jerm  xxxv  18  id 
Switzerland,  where  the  arable  land  extends  veryj  Indeed  we  all  know  that  it  is  right  to  obey  o\ 
far  up  the  mountain  sides,  they  erect  small  chalets,!  parents  and  to  reverence  their  precepts.  But  tl' 
where  they  either  store  the  products  of  the  soil,  toj  natural  conscience  partakes  of  the  imperfect  ail 
be  brought  home  for  winter  use,  or  where  some  of  I  fallen  condition  of  man  by  nature,  and  needs  tl 
the  family  resides  during  the  summer,  and  pastures!  enlightening  and  regenerating  power  of  divii: 
'he_cattleonthegrass,&c.,of  the  mountain  heights,  Grace  and  Truth  to  inform  and  correct  it— toco  i 


milking  the  cows,  and  making  cheese,  and  looking 
after  the  other  ttock  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
n  and  beast  come  down  to  their  more  she 


ind 


firm  what  is  right  and  good  in  its  judgment,  and  ' 

correct   what  is  wrong.     This  is  the  office  of  tf  . 

Holy  Spirit  which  is  mercifully  granted  to  "  lea'  ' 

into  all  truth,"  and  consequently  out  of  all  erro'. 

There  is  the  defiled  conscience  of  the  wicked,  at 

the  misguided  conscience  of  such  as  have  been  kj ' 

a:-tray  in  their  education.    Such  was  Paul's  befoiii 

he  was  converted;   but  eveu  then  the  language  i;l 

the  Lord  Jesus  addressed  to  him  at  the  time  of  hi  ' 

conversion,  shows  that  he  had  had   secret  misgiv,  > 

ings  as  to  the  persecuting  course  he  was  pursuing' 

These  restraints  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirf ' 

and  if  attended  to  would  have  preserved  him  froi; 

consenting  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  from  pei 

secuting  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  the  eulighteue 

and  renewed  conscience  is  no  mere  creature  of  edi 

cation.     It  was  this  that  Paul  alludes  to  when  h 

says,  "Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  keep  a  coi: 

science  void  of  ofleuce  toward   God   and   towar^ 

man."      This   is    the   conscience    that    has   beei 

"Purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God;; 

and  those  who  have  this,  and  are  led  by  it,  can  sa- 

that  what  was  right  and  true  in  their  early  educa 

tion,  has  been  confirmed  by  more  mature  judgmen 

and  experience  in  the  work  of  divine  grace.  Chrii! 


tered    homes    in  the  valley.     We    were   informed 

they  move  their  residence  several  times  in  thecouise 

of  each  of  the  seasons  as  they  change.   The  villages 

are  small  but  numerous;  and  often  are  built  in  the 

little  glens  which  indent  the  mountains  far  towards 

their  summits;  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  climb  to  get 

to  them,  and  intercourse  between  them  must  be  very 

much  restricted. 

The  evidence  that  we  were  again  in  a  catholic 

country,  was  almost  constantly  before  us,  in  the 

numerous  crosses,  calvaries,  and  images  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary  and  our  Saviour,  that  were  placed  along 

the  road  side,  or  set  up  over  the  doors  of  many  ofl 

the  houses  we  passed.     But  there  was  another  in- 
dication of  the  character  of  the  religion  professed 

by  these -poor  people,  which  it  would  be  well  were 

it   more  generally  present  in  protestaut  countries. 

Wherever  there  was  a  village,  however  inaccessible 

it  appeared,  we  were  almost  >ure  to  see  the  square 

tower  of  a  chapel.     And  every  now  and  then,  we 

saw  a  llomi^h  priest  trudging  along  over  valley  and 

mountain  steep,  visiting  his  flock;   doubtless  with 

an  eye  to  the  fleece,  but  yet  manifesting  an  interest 

in  their  welfare  by  his  v.sits,  and   the  information  His  light  and  grace  the  conscience  is  purified  »u.  . 

carried    by  him   from  one   settlement   to  another,  we  inclined  to  obey  it  in  all  things,  we  can  havens 

We   now   began  to  see  tine  chestnut  trees,  and   a|  right  to  compromise  or  violate  it  in  any  way  wheij* 

beautiful  variety  of  birch,  growing  on  every  side,;  it  is  brought  into  conflict  with  the  requirements  Oj| 
ade  their   men.  I 

To  the  spiritually  minded  man,  accustomed  tl 
self-examinatioD,  conscience  has  chiefly  to  do  witll 
the  heart,  with  the  thoughts  and  the  motives  to  ac^ 
tion,  knowing  that  actions  are  to  be  judged  by  tht;| 
motives,  and  that  "God  looketh  at  the  heart."    lit 


is  the  rightful  Lord  of  conscience,  and  as  it  is  b 


tance  between  the 


extreme  points  is  sometimes 


not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Thus  while  pass- 
ing over  it,  though  traversing  quite  a  long  extent  of 
road,  we  shortened  our  distance  from  tbe  fall  but 
little ;  and  at  each  angle  toward; 


and  soon  other  varieties,  nith  fruit  trees 
appearance.  A  little  further  on  we  emerged  from 
the  mountain  defile,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fruit- 
ful plains  of  Lombardy  spread  themselves  out  as 
fai  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Again  we  have  a  de 
lightful  ride  through  valleys  among  vine  clad  hills, 

part  of  the  way  coursing  the  bank  of  the  pretty  lis  here  that  the  first  impulse  is  given  to  all  goodoi 
little  Lago  di  Riva,  arriving  at  Coiico  in  time  fori  bad  actions,  and  here  that  the  pure  in  heart  is  ex- 
the  steamer  on  Lake  Oomo,  at  which  place  wejercised  in  keeping  himself  pure— pure  in  thoughl 
took  leave  of  our  really  noble  looking  young  vor-.and  in  de.-ire  — watching  against  evil  in  its  firsi 
tuner,  almost  with  regret,  so  long  had  he  been  with  I  appearance. 

us  and  kiudly  waited  on  us.  Never  while  memory  I  So  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  exercised  in  this 
lasts,  cau  I  forget  my  feelings  on  my  first  sight  of  strict  way,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  conscienw 
a  glacier,  when,  throwing  up  his  arm,  and  with  is  so  little  rightly  understood,  and  so  rarely  founc 
animated  countenance  pointing  aloft,  he  said  em-1  refined  from  the  dregs  of  sense,  and  from  the  mis- 
phatically,  in  his  deep-toned  voice,  "  Ice !" — one  ofl  takes  of  early  training.  But  surely  He  who  mad( 
the  few  Engirsh  words  he  could  speak  ;  and  he  will!  us  and  who  requires  righteousness  at  our  hands  il 
ever  be  associated  with  the  fjlorious  scenery  through  all  we  do,  will  not  witljhold  from  us  a  conscience 

able  to  judge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wroD§ 
in  its  incipient  appearance,  when  it  is  that  tk 
wrong  is  most  easily  detected  and  shunned. 


?hich  he  conducted  us. 

CTo  bee 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 


Conscience  "is  that  faculty,  power,  or  principh 
wittiin  us,  by  which  we  judge  of  what  is  right  ant 
wrong  in  our  own  actions  and  affection?,  and  in 
stantly  approves  or  condemns.' 
much  the  creature  of  education 
mistake  to  conclude  it  is  always  so.     If  a  child 


T/ie   Potato  Rot. — As  Professor   Johnson,  o. 

Yale   College,   has   publicly  endorsed   the   fungiu 

!  theory,  announced  by  some  of  the  German  botan- 

It  may  be  veryi  i=ts,  perhaps  some  ot  our  readers  will  like  to  com- 

lut  it  is  a  great  I  pare  their  own  theories  and  observations  with  thf 

following  statement: — "These  investigators  hav( 


„„„..•,,„        .        .-       ,    ,  ■,.     "'"■?  pre- ; trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  his  conscience!  not  merely  looked  at  the  blighted  lea\x»s  and  seel 

sented  withnew  views  from  below,  of  this  exquisitely  |  is  good  as  far  as  this  can  make  it  such,  and  it  would  j  the  fungus  there,  but  have  watched  the  fungus      * 


THE   FRIEND. 


375 


{■rapidly  sends  out  its  branches  into  the  still 
lalthy  portions  of  the  leaf,  which  it  literally  de- 
■iars — appropriating  the  juices  to  its  own  nourish- 
i-nt,  and  leaving  behind  a  disorganized  and  dc- 
(jred  mass,  as  the  track  of  its  desolation.  It  is 
eisy  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  that  the  fungus 
(jivels  over  the  potatoe  leaf  before  the  blight.  If 
observer  carefully  regards  one  of  the  brown, 
ght  spots,  when  the  disease  is  spreading,  he  will 
('.  its  borders  are  extending  over  the  still  green 
l;f,  in  a  forest  of  tiny  mold  plants,  which  cover 
tjj  leaf  with  a  greenish  down.  This  is  the  true 
^atoe  fungus,  the  Peronospora  hileslans,  as  it  is 
iw  botanically  designated." 

i  For  "Tbe  Fricnii." 

bvicff  of  the  Weather  in  Iowa  for  Sixth  month, 

j  1S63. 

■JFifteen  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear,  and 
ijie  others  mostly  so.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  on 
«;  evening  of  the  28th,  and  another  on  the  29th, 
Jm.,  which  was  all  that  fell  during  the  month, 
eept  a  few  light  sprinkles,  scarcely  enough  to 
ij?  the  dust.  From  the  first  to  the  10th,  iuclusive, 
vs  quite  cool  for  the  season,  and  frequently  windy  ; 
(jring  that  time  the  mercury  sunk  as  low  as  40^, 
sd  frost  was  apparent  on  the  low  grounds  on  the 
irnings  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  8th.  From  the  10th  to 
t!)  17th  was  very  warm  ;  mercury  at  noon  seldom 
I'low  90°,  and  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th,  as  high 
^96°.  From  the  17th  to  the  25th  was  quite  cool 
tain.  On  the  20th,  mercury  did  not  rise  higher 
tin  53°  at  any  time;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
^st  was  down  to  42°,  and  to  46°  on  the  22d  and 
Sd.  On  the  25th,  P.  M.,  another  change  took 
^ice,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  mouth 
t!  highest  temperature  of  each  day  varied  but 
Me  from  90°.  Mean  temperature  for  the  month, 
6°.  Highest  point  of  barometer  29.20,  and 
llvest  28.75.     Amount  of  rain-water  IJ  inches. 

Jring  wheat  is  now  in  head,  and  about  half  filled, 
.ny  fields  look  well ;  but  the  exceptions  to  this 
Jider  the  pre.sent  prospect  nothing  beyond  an 
3rage  crop.  The  early  planted  ^orn  is  about 
ifist  high,  and  all  seasonable  planting  makes  a 
damising  appearance.  The  crop  of  hay  will  be 
8ht  from  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  A.  F. 

jSpringdale,  Ceaai-  Co.,  Iowa, 
i  Seventh  month  1st,  1863. 


THE     FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH 


"  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
>ile  we  lost  but  a  little  over  half  that  number. — 
le  enemy  attacked  in  force  but  were  repulsed 
th  great  slaughter,  leaving  the  ground  covered 
th  the  dead  and  wounded. — We  succeeded  in 
iving  the  enemy  from  his  position,  inflicting  a 
:ious  loss  upon  him  in  killed  and  wounded. — Our 
e  emptied  some  twenty  or  thirty  saddles,  and 
used  the  dispersion  of  the  whole  troop." 
We  can  hardly  take  up  a  daily  newspaper  but 
Be  such  paragraph  as  one  or  the  other  of  those 
?en  above,  meets  the  eye,  and  is  read,  perhaps, 

though  it  were  a  small  matter,  an  every  day 
3urreuce,  of  much  less  importance  than  the  cap- 
re  of  a  wagon  train,  or  the  occupation  of  a  town. 
e  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  recital  of 
irmishes  and  battles,  in  which  scores,  or  hundreds, 

thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  slain,  and 
e  or  six  times  these  numbers  wounded  and  maim- 
,  that  they  almost  cease  to  awaken  any  strong 
lotion  of  grief  or  pity;  and  there  is  danger  of 
3  feelings  becoming  so  blunted   as  hardly  to  re- 


cognize the  awful  realities  of  the  event,  and  the 
mind  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  object  aimed  at  or 
accomplished,  as  to  find  no  time  for  reflecting  upon 
the  amount  of  misery  inflicted,  or  the  dread  con- 
sideration that  so  many  immortal  souls  have  thus 
been,  suddenly  and  unbidden,  ushered,  from  the 
heat  and  madness  of  furious  conflict,  into. the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  deeds,  whether  they  have 
been  good  or  bad.  But  however  familiarity  with 
these  dreadful  occurrences  may  have  lessened  the 
shock  they  once  impressed  upon  us,  in  themselves, 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  awful  significance  ; 
they  are  attended  with  no  less  mental  and  physical 
anguish,  and  their  consequences  become  none  the 
less  deplorable  by  repetition. 

The  sensitive  christian,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
his  divine  Master,  who  came,  not  to  destroy  njen's 
lives,  but  to  save  them,  must  recognize  in  all  this 
carnage  and  suffering  the  handiwork  of  him  who 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning;  who  tempts 
and  urges  those  who  allow  him  to  rule  in  their 
hearts,  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  their  pas>ions,  and 
to  take  delight  in  ruthless  aggression  or  cruel  re- 
venge; while  that  just  and  omnipotent  Being — who 
ushered  in  this  glorious  dispensation  of  love  and 
mercy  to.  fallen  man,  with  the  angelic  anthem  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will  to  man — permits,  in  his  wrath,  the  wickedness 
of  the  people  to  correct  them,  and  their  backslid- 
ing to  reprove  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  see 
that  "  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter  that  [they] 
have  forsaken  the  Lord  their  God,  and  that  his  fear 
is  not  in  them." 

Some  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  rebellion  by 
its  promotors,  are  so  notoriously  false,  2'id  the 
others  so  insignificant ;  the  objects  aimed  at  by 
them  are  so  palpably  opposed  to  and  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  justice  and  raiional  liberty,  which 
have  been  struggling  for  ascendency  throughout 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  christian  era;  and  we 
are  so  constantly  and  confidently  told  there  was  no 
alternative  presented  to  the  government  but  to  al- 
low the  rebels  to  usurp  authority  over  the  whole 
country,  or  to  fight,  and  take  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  determined  to  stand  opposed  to  its  authority 
and  laws,  that  some  of  our  members  seem  almost 
ready  to  admit  that  it  was  right  to  draw  the 
word,  and  submit  the  cause  of  law  and  order  to 


from  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and 
finally  securing  the  triumph  of  truth  and  right. 

We  know  that  when  the  Omniscient  Reedeemer 
laid  down  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  uttered 
his  injunctions  for  the  regulation  of  man's  conduct, 
he  was  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  disciples  might  be  placed,  and  he  made 
tliem  applicable  to,  and  safe  for,  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions;  ensuring  to  all  who  would  consis- 
tently act  in  accordance  therewith,  that  into  what- 
soever difficulties  and  dangers  they  might  fall  by 
the  malice  and  oppression  of  ungodly  men,  if  they 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  him,  all  things  should 
eventually  work  together  for  their  good.  He  knew 
that  the  world  abounded  in  wickedness,  and  be  told 
his  disciples  that  he  sent  them  forth  as  sheep  among 
wolves,  charging  them  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  but 
harmless  as  doves.  So  far  from  giving  them  to 
understand  that  they  were  not  to  obey  his  com- 
mands and  act  out  what  he  had  taught  them,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  evil,  and  the 
power  of  those  who  followed  it,  they  might  thereby 
subject  themselves  to  imposition  and  to  suffering, 
he  forewarned  them  that  such  would  be  their  lot; 
that  they  must  nevertheless  possess  their  souls  in 
patience,  watch  and  pray  lest  they  should  fall  un- 
der temptation  to  swerve  from  obedience  to  him, 
and  not  take  thought  what  they  should  say  when 
brought  before  magistrates  and  rulers  for  his  name 
sake,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  would  teach  them  in  that 
same  hour  what  to  speak.  They  were  to  carry  on 
perpetual  war  with  sin  ;  to  seek  to  extend  Christ's 
kiugdom  on  earth,  by  inducing  men  to  forsake  evil, 
and  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  but  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  not  to  be  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  dowu  of  strongholds; 
and  however  much  he  might  permit  them  to  suffer 
for  the  trial  of  their  faith,  they  were  not  to  attempt 
to  avenge  themselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath,  for  it  is  written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord;  and  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding,  it  is  added,  "  Therefore,  if  thy 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shaft  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head." 

Now,  what  was  obligatory  on  the  disciples  of 
Christ  when  he  was  personally  on  earth,  and  in 
the  days  of  his  apostles,  is  equally  obligatory 
on  them  in  the  present  day  ;    and    the   principle 


ts   arbitrament  in   the  blood-stained   battle-field.  |  which    are    binding    on    them    individually,    are 


This,  we  think,  is  a  great  delusion,  obtaining  be- 
lief and  currency,  because  men  are  prone  to  con- 
sult their  passions,  and  more  willing  to  trust  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  strength,  than  to  obey  the 
Divine  law,  and  rely  upon  the  providence  of  the 
Almigiity  to  protect  and  prosper  them,  amid  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  He  may  permit  to 
come  upon  them.  It  is  altogether  begging  the 
question,  to  assert  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
fight  or  to  submit  to  wrong  and  outrage.  We 
have  no  evidence  in  the  case  to  prove  what  would 


equally  binding  on  them  collectively.  They  are 
the  principles  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  love, 
from  the  practical  observance  of  which,  christian 
governments  are  no  more  exempted  than  christian 
men.  We  freely  admit  that  government  is  a  Di- 
vine ordinance,  that  we  are  bound  to  uphold 
its  authority,  and  submit  to  its  laws,  when  that  au- 
thority and  those  laws  do  not  violate  the  right  of 
conscience,  or  contradict  or  set  at  naught  the  law 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  holy  scriptures;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  act  of  a  legislature,  or  the  edict 


have  been  the  effect,  even  on  the  fanatical  slave- 1  of  a  governor  is  a  sufiicient  rule  to  direct  the  con- 
holders,  had  they  been  met  with  a  policy  thoroughly  j  duct  of  a  christian,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
consistent  with  the  pacific  principles  of  the  gospel,  ^quirements  of  the  gospel,  is  to  set  man  above  Him 
We  have  full  faith  that,  had  such  a  course  been  I  who  made  him.  The  attempt  made  by  some  of 
pursued,  our  country  would  not  have  suffered  a  the  professed  advocates  of  peace  to  withdraw  the 
tithe  of  what  it  is  now  groaning  under.  But  sup-  vast  military  force  and  appliances,  the  wholesale 
pose  the  infuriated  Southerners  had  persisted  in  I  butchery  and  devastation  of  the  present  terrific 
their  injustice  and  usurpation,  and  the  government  1  struggle,' from  the  character  and  condemnation  of 
had,  for  a  time,  suti'ered  wrong,  because  it  would  i  war,  because  it  is  the  effort  of  government  to 
not  depart  from  the  principles  of  peace,  laid  down  put  down  opposition  to  its  laws;  and  while  pro- 
in  the  New  Testament;  it  would  not  have  altered  fessing  to  believe  war  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
those  immutable  principles;  it  would  not  have  can-  ciples  of  the  gospel,  to  justify  all  the  dreadful  con- 
celled  the  obligation  to  carry  them  out;  nor  could  sequences  of  this  conflict,  and  the  participation  of 
the  wicked  course  and  counsel  of  those  deluded  professed  christians  in  its  blood-stained  scenes,  be- 
have prevented  the  great  Arbiter  of  nations  ^  cause,  as  they  say,  the  government  must  be  upheld, 
from  bringing  that  course  and  counsel  to   naught,  [shows  how  much  less  the  peaceable  spirit  and  pre- 
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cepts  of  Christianity  have  obtained  ascendency  than 
we  had  fondly  hoped.  The  same  course  of  reasoning 
would  justify  the  war  waged  by  Great  Britain  upon 
her  revolted  colonies  in  1775,  and  more  recently 
upon  her  benighted  vassals  in  India ;  would  ab- 
solve Alexander  of ■  Russia  from  blame,  for  now 
urging  on  his  armies  to  pour  out  like  water  the  blood 
of  the  revolted  Poles ;  and  should  rescue  from  con- 
demnation the  eighty  years  war,  commenced  by 
Philip  11,  to  bring  back  under  his  yoke  the  contuma- 
cious inhabitants  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
As  all  wars  are  preceded  by  edicts  or  orders  of  the 
government  entering  into  them,  intended  to  be 
binding  on  the  subjects  of  eacb,  if  the  duty  to 
maintain  government  involves  the  support  of  all  it 
undertakes  by  legal  means,  war  between  different 
nations  would  be  justifiable,  and  the  pacific  christian 
be  bound  to  assist  in  carrying  it  on.  The  Jews  said, 
we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  when 
they  were  seeking  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  but  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
authority  and  national  policy,  did  not  justify  their 
murderous  act.  Government  is  to  be  maintained: 
but  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  extend  to  the 
conduct  of  governments,  and  the  mode  of  maintain- 
ing them,  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  them.  It  is  a  strange  inconsistency 
to  rest  our  opposition  to  war  between  different  na- 
tions upon  its  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  be- 
nign precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  enjoins  upon  us 
to  love  our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
us,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  dospitefuliy  use  us 
and  persecute  us,  and  then  to  ignore  or  totally 
disregard  these  unalterable  principles  and  rules  ot 
conduct,  because  our  enemies  are. our  fellow  coun- 
trymen, linked  to  us  perhaps  by  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, a  common  origin,  and  heretofore  a  common 
weal. 

As  consistent  Friends,  we  can  do  no  other  than 
maintain  these  christian  principles  inviolate,  apply- 
ing them  to  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  respect- 
ing this  war  the  same  as  any  other,  and  where  we 
believe  that  anything  is  required  of  us  by  our  gov- 
ernment, incompatible  therewith,  or  which  we  can- 
not conscientiously  approve  or  unite  in,  it  is  our 
duty  meekly  to  withhold  our  aid  thereto,  and  pas- 
sively submit  to  whatever  consequences  our  refusal 
to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  may  subject  us;  con- 
fiding in  his  wisdom  and  power  to  protect  and  de- 
liver us. 

SUMMARV  OP  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  I2th  inst.  The 
Polish  insurrection  was  still  iictive,  and  more  insurgent 
victories  are  reported.  The  National  (vevoUitionary) 
Government  of  Poland  had  agreed  to  a  conference  of 
European  powers  on  the  Polish  question,  on  conditioa  of 
an  armistice,  and  the  admission  into  the  conference  of 
its  representative.  The  reply  of  Russia  to  the  three  great 
Powers  is  still  withheld,  but  it  continues  to  he  asserted 
at  Berlin  that  it  will  be  of  a  conciliatory  and  peaceful 
character.  The  news  of  the  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  had  excited  great  interest  in  England. 
The  Times  calls  attention  to  "the  ine.'cpressible  attitude 
of  helplessness  in  the  Washington  Government  and 
army,"  and  thinks  that  Lee's  operations  will  prove,  even 
to  the  North  itself,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  its  dream  of 
Buhjugntion."  The  Times  considered  Washington  to  be 
already  lost  to  the  United  States,  and  remarks,  "  We 
may  expect  in  a  week  to  hear  of  Davis  being  in  Wash- 
ington," and  "should  another  government  address  us 
from  Washington,  it  may  he  difficult,  indeed  iihpossible, 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  it."  The  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  had  bten  further  postponed  at  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  request.  It  was  urged  that  considering  the 
great  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  resume  the  discussion  of  the  suliject  at  pre- 
sent. A  powerful  iron-plated  ram,  1900  ton.^,  has  been 
launched  from  Laird's  yard,  ostensiljly  for  the  Emperor 
of  China,  but  evidently  for  the  Southern  Confederacy. 


She  is  to  have  revolving  turrets.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  quiet,  quotations  unchanged.  Breadstuffs 
dull  and  declining.  Red  winter  wheat,  8s.  8d.  a  'ds.  Id. 
per  100  pounds.  White  wheat,  10s.  a  10s.  Sd.  The 
weather  was  thought  favourable  for  the  growing  crops. 

United  States. — The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — The  ex- 
pected battle  with  the  great  rebel  army  was  averted  by 
the  retreat  of  Gen.  Lee  into  Virginia.  General  Meade 
held  a  council  of  war  in  which  the  propriety  of  attack- 
ing the  rebels  on  First  day,  the  12th  inst.,  was  discussed. 
The  council  was  divided,  one  half  the  generals  compris- 
ing it  advising  against  the  attack.  It  was  not  made,  and 
on  the  following  day  and  night  Gen.  Lee  placed  all  his 
forces  on  the  south  side  o'  the  Potomac,  except  one 
brigade  and  some  stragglers,  which  were  captured.  Two 
thousand  prisoners  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into 
General  Meade's  hands.  It  is  alleged  that  the  losses  of 
the  Federal  army  at  Gettysburg  had  been  so  severe  as 
to  make  it  unsafe,  in  the  opinion  of  his  advisers,  to  risk 
another  encounter  of  such  magnitude  at  that  time.  Uu 
the  16th,  General  Gregg  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Falling 
Waters,  but  soon  after  meeting  with  large  bodies  of  the 
rebels,  his  communication  with  General  Meade  was  cut 
off  for  six  hours.  After  a  severe  engagement  he  extri- 
cated himself  and  brought  away  three  pieces  of  rebel 
artillery,  and  many  prisoners.  A  Hagerstown  despatch 
of  the  19tli,  states  that  the  whole  Federal  force  was  then 
across  the  Potomac.  The  movements  of  Lee's  army  are 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  its  exact  position  was  unknown, 
though  it  was  believed  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  troops 
was  somewhere  between  Winchester  and  Staunton. 

Attack  on  Charleston,  S.  C— Un  the  lOlh  inst.,  the 
naval  and  land  forces,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
greeii  and  General  Gilmore,  attacked  the  rebel  fortihca- 
tious  on  Morris  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston 
harbor.  All  the  batteries,  eight  in  number,  were  suc- 
cessively taken,  but  the  attack  upon  Fort  Wagner  failed 
for  the  time.  At  the  latest  dates  efforts  for  its  reduction 
continued,  and  Fort  Sampler  was  sustaining  a  severe 
Hre  from  the  iron-clad  fleet.  About  six  hundred  men 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides,  the  losses 
being  nearly  equally  divided.  During  the  operations,  a 
rebel  steamer  attcmpied  to  land  reinforcements  on  Mor- 
ris Island.  She  was  driven  off  and  destroyed  by  the 
U.  Sv  gunboats,  the  troops  barely  escaping.  A  rebel 
gunboat  venturing  too  near  the  fleet,  was  captured. 

Morgan's  Raid. — This  daring  adventurer,  having  with 
his  band  of  cavalry  passed  around  Cincinnati,  continued 
his  progress  through  Ohio  until  on  the  19th  inst.,  he  reach- 
ed Meig's  county,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Here,  finding  himself  hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers,  and 
learning  that  the  ford  at  Buffington  Island,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  was  well  guarded,  his  force 
was  divided  into  several  companies  to  facilitate  escape. 
One  of  these,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  made  for  the 
crossing  at  Buffington,  but  there  met  with  a  gunboat 
which  drove  them  back  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The  other  bands 
were  attacked  and  dispersed.  On  the  '.iOth,  about  thir- 
teen hundred  of  Morgan's  men  had  been  captured,  and 
the  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  the  expectation  that  very 
few  of  the  invaders  would  escape. 

The  South-  West. — Immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  General  Sherman  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Big  Bhtck  river,  with  a  large.arniy,  and  on  the  following 
day  encountered  the  rebel  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
Johnston.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place,  resulting  in 
Johnston's  defeat,  and  the  capture  of  an  entire  division 
of  6000  men.  Jackson  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  Federal  forces,  the  rebel  army  retreating  to  the  east- 
ward. Pn  the  8th  inst..  Port  Hudson  surrendered  un- 
conditionally to  General  Banks.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  six  thousand  effective  men,  beside  a  large  number  of 
sick  and  wounded.  There  were  sixty  pieces  of  artillery 
at  Port  Hudson,  many  of  large  calibre.  The  magazine 
contained  a  large  supply  of  powder,  but  only  a  few  shit 
and  shell.  The  supply  of  food  was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  captures  at  Vicksburg  were  larger  than  were  at  first 
announced.  The  number  of  guns  was  found  to  be  209, 
and  of  small  arms  upwards  of  60,000,  mostly  in  good 
order.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  30,000. 
In  an  engagement  near  Corinth,  .Miss.,  General  Dodge 
had  routed  the  rebel  forces  under  General  Forrest.  At 
the  date  of  the  latest  advices.  General  Bragg  continued 
his  retreat  to  the  South-east,  and  was  still  followed  by 
Rosecrans  in  pursuit.  About  4000  rebels  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  during  the  advance.  The  advance  guard  of 
the  U.  S.  army  had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  Floyd  county, 
Georgia. 

Rebel  Prisoners. — Col.  Hoffman,  commissary  general 
of  prisoners,  estimates  the  total  number,  including  those 
paroled  at  Vicksburg,  at  more  than  90,000  men.  About 
18,000  of  these  arc  confined  at  Fort  Delaware. 

The  Conscription. — The   only   serious  disturbance   in 


opposition  to  the  drafting  of  men  for  the  army,  was  t ;  ; 
which  took  place  in  New  York.  There  were  attem  '■  > 
at  outbreak  in  some  other  places,  but  they  were  promf  i 
suppressed.  Throughout  the  country  generally  the  p  i 
ceeding  has  been  quietly  submitted  to.  The  drafting  i  . 
the  city  of  New  York  was  suspended  by  the  riots,  a 
will  not  be  resumed  until  the  exact  quota  of  the  city  1 1 
been  determined,  by  which  time  it  is  stated  the  Gove  I  . 
ment  will  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  laws.  \ 

New  J'or/f.— Mortality  last  week,  638.  This  is  an  i  i 
crease  of  1 16  over  the  mort.ality  of  the  previous  wej  : 
and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  riots,  in  which  a  large  num  t  j 
of  persons  lost  their  lives  by  violence.  The  riots  ctjj 
tinned  for  several  days,  and  were  not  suppressed  ui| J 
the  mob  had  destroyed  a  nuiuber  of  buildings  byfiij 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  much  property.  The].'' 
by  fire  amounted  to  about  §400,000.  The  exports  '■■ 
produce  and  merchandize  from  this  port,  from  First  c' 
1st,  to  Seventh  mo.  13th,  1863,  amounted  (exclusive!  . 
specie)  to  $99,320,280.  The  exports  for  the  week  endi 
7th  month  13th,  were  $4,142,775. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  388,  including 
soldiers  and  52  persons  from  the  country. 

The  Markets,  c}c.— The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  2Clh  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  e: 
at  six  per  cent,  on  call.  American  gold,  26  a  27  cts.  ji 
mium,  it  had  fallen  to  23  but  rallied  again.  Unii 
States  six  per  cents,  1881,  106.  Balance  in  the  X 
York  Sub-Treasury,  §23,708,000.  Specie  in  the  .\ 
York  banks,  §38,234,427.  Middling  uplands  cotton 
a  60  cts.  Winter  red  Western  wheat,  §1,23  a  §1,: 
White  Michigan,  $1.40.  Rye,  §1.00.  Mixed  corn,  6;' , 
65  cts.  Oats,  70  a  76  cts.  Philadelphia. — Prime  red  wh(i 
§1.40  a  §1.42.  White,  §1.60.  Rye,  §1.03.  Yellow  com 
80  cts.  Oats,  78  a  80  cts.  Clover  seed,  §5.75  ;  Timoit 
§2.25  a  §2.75.     Sales  of  1530  head  of  cattle,  at  fruu; 


to  11  J,  the  bulk  of  the  sales  i 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be#e-opened  afi 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  ne 
the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherry  street,  west 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh  street,  betwej 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selc- 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  andcla 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  t: 
pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  SO 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparat 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces, 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geom 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  AstronoBi 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  GeogP; 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Oot 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometr 
.Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wt 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  dot 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  I 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nin 
month. 

It   is   believed  these   schools  are  deserving  of 
patronage  and   support  of  Friends,  offering  as  theyt 
great  advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  educati( 
of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited 
the  Primary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  W 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  el 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prii 
cipal  schools. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Caiiter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.,  1863.  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOKD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHU 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wobthis 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C\t 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phil 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WM.   H.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  North  British  Koview." 

Vegetable   Epidemics. 

(Continued  from  page  370.)  ■ 

On  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  imperfectly  drained, 
I'd  adjoining  marshes  and  open  ditches,  an  extra- 
([Jinary  disease,  called  ergot,  occurs  on  wheat  and 
(6,  which  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes. 
1  is  an  abortion  of  the  grain,  in  which  the  en- 
I'ged  and  diseased  ovary  protrudes  in  a  curved 

!'m  resembling  a  cock's-spur;  hence  its  name.  It 
black  on  the  outside,  of  a  spongy  texture  inter- 
illy,  and  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  oily 
jiammable  matter,  that  it  will  burn  like  an  almond 
(len  lighted  at  a  candle.  This  curious  excres- 
Mce  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  hybernating 
Jgetative  system  or  spawn  of  a  fungus,  .which  in- 
ijces  a  diseased  condition  in  the  ovarian  cells  of 
IJ3  rye,  and  afterwards  develops  in  favourable  cir- 
limstaHces  an  elegant  little  club-shaped  sphagria, 
cUed  Cordyliceps  purpurea.  In  certain  places  it 
fextremely  common  on  rye,  and  it  is  more  so  than 
IS  been  suspected  on  wheat.  It  also  occurs  on 
[my  grasses ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ftamine  a  field  or  meadow  in  the  east  or  west  of 
ligland  without  speedily  finding  specimens.  Ergot 
jgrasses  and  ergot  of  cyperacese,  however,  do  not 
(long  to  the  same  species  as  ergot  of  rye,  accord- 
s' to  Tulasne.  As  a  powerful  medicine,  when 
nployed  in  small  doses  in  certain  cases,  it  is  an 
tticle  of  commercial  importance,  and  is  of  great 
E'vice;  but  when  mixed  with  grain  as  food,  and 
pen  in  large  quantities,  it  is  a  narcotic  poison, 
pducing  effects  upon  the  animal  frame  truly 
eadful.  Professor  Henslow,  by  way  of  experi- 
mt,  gave  it  to  various  domestic  animals,  mixed 
th  their  food,  when  it  was  invariably  found  to 
Dduce  sickness,  gangrene,  and  inflammatory  ac- 
n  so  intense,  that  the  flesh  of  the  extremities 
tually  sloughed  away.  It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
;ely  to  have  been  the  unsuspected  source  of 
ireral  strange  morbid  disorders  which  have  pre- 
iled  from  time  to  time  among  the  poor  in  those 
ices  where  rye  is  the  staple  grain,  and  which 
ve  proved  so  perplexing  to  the  physician.  Pro- 
isor  Henslow  published  a  series  of  remarkable 
tracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Wattisham,  in 
iffolk,  in  the  year  1762,  recording  the  sufferings 
several  persons  from  an  unusual  kind  of  mortifi- 
tion  of  the  limbs,  which  was  produced,  in  ail 
celihood,  by  the  use  of  spurred  rye  as  food.  In 
me  districts  in  France,  gangrenous  epidemics 
companied  by  the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  used 
be  very  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  ;  but  owing 
the  pains  taken  to  prevent  ergot  being  sent  to 
e  mifl  and  ground  up  with  the  flour,  they  are 


now  almost  unknown.  Sheep  and  cattle  allowed 
to  browse  in  meadows  where  ergot  exists,  not  un- 
frequently  slip  their  young,  and  become  violently 
ill ;  and  pigs,  running  about  certain  lanes  and 
hedgerows  where  the  fungus  often  lurks  in  the 
shaded  grasses,  become  diseased.  Some  places  are 
so  notorious  for  the  casualties  of  this  kind  connected 
with  them,  whose  cause  is  not  suspected,  that  owners 
of  animals  are  afraid  to  allow  them  to  be  at  large. 
The  necessity  of  carefully  picking  it  out  wherever 
it  is  perceived  in  samples  of  wheat,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  or  frequently  impressed  upon  the  farmer ; 
and  wherever  gangrenous  diseases  or  uterine  de- 
rangements prevail,  search  should  be  made  for  it 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  prevention. 
This  curious  disease,  upon  which  more  has  been 
written  by  medical  and  botanical  authors  than  upon 
almost  any  other  vegetable  production,  affords  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  within  the 
whole  range  of  physiology,  of  a  natural  chemical 
transmutation ;  the  nutritious  grain  being  metamor- 
phosed, by  the  agency  of  a  fungus,  into  a  hard 
horny  substance,  endowed  with  properties  the  very 
reverse  of  its  original  wholesomeness,  and  minister- 
ing suffering  and  death  instead  of  life  and  strength 
to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

Such  afe  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  diseases 
of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  produced  by  different 
species  of  Uredo,  appearing  every  season  in  our 
fields,  and  accompanying  corn  and  wheat  to  the 
virgin  soils  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Am- 
erica, though  seldom  spreading  to  any  great  extent, 
or  inflicting  serious  damage  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different  class  of  fungi, 
the  Mucedines,  connected  with  the  disease  of  our 
green  crops,  and  generally  requiring  certain  condi- 
tions of  degeneracy  or  decay  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  They  belong  to  different  genera 
and  species,  but  may  be  characterized  in  general 
terms  as  consisting  of  miniature  webs  formed  of  a 
series  of  white  silky  threads  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  original  germ,  and  gradually  en- 
larging in  the  same  concentric  manner,  throwing 
up  from  various  parts  of  their  surface  little  jointed 
stalks  covered  with  dust-like  seed.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  epidemics  connected  with  these 
fungi  is  the  potato  disease,  so  familiar  to  every  one. 
This  root,  superior  to  all  other  esculents  in  quality 
and  productiveness,  was  for  many  years  considered 
the  most  certain  of  all  crops,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  against  those  frightful  famines  which  in 
former  times  so  often  devastated  the  land.  To 
plant  and  to  secure  a  crop  was  long  an  invariable 
cause  and  consequence.  The  tubers  would  bear 
almost  any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  could 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  almost  any  soil  or 
mode  of  cultivation;  as  an  old  writer  observes, 
"  they  were  more  tenacious  of  life  even  than  couch 
grass."  Although  certain  diseases,  as  curl,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  roots,  etc.,  are  known  to  have  attacked 
some  varieties  in  former  times,  yet  these  having 
been  local  and  partial,  never  excited  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  general  crop.  But  all  at  once,  in  the 
years  1845  and  1846,  it  was  attacked  with  an 
epidemic,  which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  destroying  nearly  the  whole  crop  wherever 


it  was  cultivated,  in  every  description  of  soil  and  in 
every  kind  of  situation,  and  produced  in  those 
places  where  it  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 
ail  the  horrors  of  famine.  An  attack  on  a  crop  so 
sudden  and  so  universal,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  cultivated  plants.  It  came  like  one  of 
those  terrible  hurricanes  which  occasionally  sweep 
over  tropical  regions,  carrying  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  their  train,  breaking  up  in  many  districts 
the  social  and  agricultural  systems  that  prevailed, 
and  producing  evils  that  have  not  yet  entirely  sub- 
sided. Nor  was  this  disease  a  temporary  scourge. 
It  has  returned  every  year  since  with  more  or  less 
fatality,  so  that  the  potato  has  become  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  and  precarious  of  all  our  crops. 
The  cause  of  this  epidemic  is  still  very  much  in- 
volved in  mystery,  for  many  of  the  phenomena 
accompanying  it  were  very  anomalous,  if  not  con- 
tradictory. A  thousand  explanations,  more  or  less 
plausible,  have  been  offered  by  all  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals, scientific  and  practical;  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  waters,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
have  by  turns  been  blamed ;  and  the  subject  has 
been  so  frequently  discussed  in  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets, and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become  thorough- 
ly hackneyed.  The  theory,  however,  most  gener- 
ally adopted  among  the  best  authorities  at  present 
is,  that  an  improper  system  of  cultivation  carried 
on  for  many  generations  has  gradually  induced 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  disease,  while  a  parasitic  fungus  is 
present,  accelerating  the  morbid  action,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  assume  a  peculiar  form.  That  a  predis- 
position to  disease  existed  in  the  potato  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plant  has  progressively  deteriorated  and  become 
weakened  in  constitution  ever  since  its  introduction 
to  this  country.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  and  observation  of  every 
farmer  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During  this  period, 
the  partial  failure  of  sets  when  planted,  the  in- 
creased tendency  of  the  tubers  to  decay  in  the  pits, 
the  exceeding  rarity  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  the 
much  smaller  yield  of  the  crop,  are  all  indisputable 
evidences  of  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  plant; 
the  same  symptoms  having  been  observed  in  every 
country  where  it  is  cultivated,  under  every  variety 
of  conditions  and  circumstances,  from  the  Arctic 
zone  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the  sea-shore  to  the 
mountain  plateau.  This  inherent  weakness  is  the 
accumulative  result  of  several  adverse  influences 
operating  through  successive  generations.  One 
cause  is  especially  notorious.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  no  plant  can  be  propagated  indefinitely  by  any 
other  agency  than  that  of  seed.  Plants  can  be 
reproduced  to  an  incalculable  extent  by  cuttings  ; 
but  ultimately  the  power  to  reproduce  in  this  man- 
ner becomes  exhausted.  The  perennial  plant  puts 
forth  phyton  after  phyton,  but  the  seed  is  neces- 
sary to  its  perpetuation.  "  Numerous  lower  ani- 
mals are  also  reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  seg- 
mentation or  allied  processes,  but  ultimately  a  re- 
currence to  sexual  admixture  becomes  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species."  Now,  the 
tubers  of  the  potato  are  merely  underground  stems, 
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wisely  provided  by  nature  as  a  supplementary 
mode  of  reproduction  to  insure  the  propagation  of 
the  plant,  if  unfavourable  circumstances  should  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  ordinary  blossoms  and 
apples.  This  mode  will  prove  effective  for  a  time, 
and  it  is  one  -which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  will  bear  any  kind  of  rough  treatment ;  but 
recourse  must  be  had  in  the  end  to  the  more  natural 
and  primary  method,  to  save  the  plant  from  de- 
generating and  becoming  extinct.  We  have  been 
trying,  on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  well  put  by 
one  author  on  the  subject,)  with  a  marvellous  per- 
versity, to  make  individual  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  abnormal  manner  live  for  ever,  while  nature 
intended  them  to  live  only  for  a  time,  and  then 
from  parents  feeble  and  old  we  have  vainly  ex- 
pected offspring  hardy  and  strong.  By  these  mal- 
practices we  have  gradually  reduced  the  constitu- 
tion of  successive  generations  and  varieties  of  the 
potato,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  increased 
~"the  activity  and  power  of  those  morbific  agencies 
provided  by  nature  for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble 
and  degenerate  organisms,  and  admonishing  and 
punishing  those  who  violate  her  immutable  laws. 


On  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures, 

BY  OLINTUUS  GKEGOKT,  L.L.D. 
(Cpntiuued  from  page  372.) 

But,  farther,  the  principal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  a  series  of 
christian  writers,  in  regular  succession  from  the 
apostolic  times.  Ignatius,  for  example,  became 
bishop  of  Antiooh  37  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 
In  his  most  interesting  Epistles  are  undoubted  al- 
lusions to  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  though 
they  are  not  marked  as  quotations. 

Polycarp,  who  had  beeu  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
and  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  has 
nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  New  Testament  in  one 
short  epistle,  several  of  them  quoted,  without  hesi- 
tation, as  the  words  of  Christ.  He  obviously  quotes 
from  Matthew,  Acts,  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  1st  and 
2d  Thessalouians,  1st  and  2d  Timothy,  1st  Peter, 
and  1st  John. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  died  at  latest  about  the  year 
163,  has  several  distinct  and  copious  extracts  Iroui 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  :  and  by  his  calliug  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  "  Apostle,"'  which  is 
no  where  done  in  Scripture  but  in  Hebrews  iii.  1, 
it  is  probable  he  was  acquainted  with  that  Epistle. 
In  all  his  works  there  are  but  two  instances  in 
which  he  refers  to  anything,  as  said  or  done  by 
Christ,  which  is  not  related  in  the  Gospels  now  ex- 
tant. All  his  references  suppose  the  books  notori- 
ous, and  that  there  were  no  other  accounts  ot 
Christ  received  and  credited.  He  also  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  (which 
elsewhere  he  calls  the  Gospels)  are  read  in  public 
worship." 

Hegesippus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  30 
years  after  Justin,  says,  that  in  his  journey  from 
Palestine  to  Rome,  "in  every  city  the  same  doctrine 
was  taught,  which  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  Lord  teacheth." 

Potbinus,  bishop  of  Lyons  about  170,  then  90 
years  old,  sent  an  epistle  to  Asia  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  that  Church.  In  this 
epistle  he  makes  exact  references  to  the  Gospels  of 
Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Irenaeus,  successor  to  Pothinus,  and  who  asserts 
that  "  be  had  seen  Polycarp,"  gives  positive  testi- 
mony to  most  of  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament. 
He  does  not,  however,  quote  Jude  :  but  from  the 
book  of  Revelations  he  makes  frequent  and  large 


quotations.  He  asserts,  that  the  story  which  the 
Gospels  exhibit  is  that  which  the  Apostles  told,  and 
that  the  Gospels  were  written,  "  as  the  foundation 
and  pillar  of  our  faith."  He  then  describes  the  au- 
thors, traces  the  origin,  and  defends  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  histories.  He  affirms  also,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  four,  and  only  four  Gospels,  which 
by  his  references  appear  to  be  those  we  now  have. 

These  persons,  it  should  be  remarked,  though 
their  testimonies  concur,  lived  in  countries  remote 
from  one  another.  Ignatius  flourished  at  Antiooh  ; 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna;  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria;  Po- 
thinus and  Irenseus  in  France. 

Athenagoras,  who  lived  between  166  and  178, 
and  before  his  conversion,  was  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, wrote  an  able  Apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, and  Lucius  Commodus.  In  this,  and  in  his 
discourse  on  the  resurrection,  he  quotes  Matthew 
Luke,  John,  Acts,  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  and  1st  Timothy.  He  seems  also  to  refer 
to  passages  in  James,  2d  Peter,  and  Revelation, 

Tertullian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  In  his  works,  which  are  numerous  and 
still  well  known,  he  expressly  quotes  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  James,  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  third  of  John.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  there  are  more  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  in  his  writings,  than  from 
the  various  writings  of  Tully  in  all  the  ancient 
books  in  the  world.  This  writer  intimates,  that 
the  actual  autographs  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  or 
at  least  some  ot  them,  were  preserved  till  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  were  then  to  be  seen. 

After  Tertullian,  the  successive,  though  in  part 
cotemporaneous  writers,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Gre- 
gory, Dionysius,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  &c.,  all  of 
whom  furnish  strong  and  decided  testimonies,  bring 
us  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  315,  and  was  the  most  accurate  historian 
among  the  ancient  christian  writers.  He  mentions 
it  as  a  fact  well  known,  and  asserted  by  Origen 
and  others,  his  predecessors,  that  the  four  Gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  Peter,  and  one  of  John,  were  uni 
versally  received  by  the  Church.     He  says  Origen 

calls  them  crayycXta  ai'ai'Tifp^-a  and  o,io\oya,,c,oi^  aS  UOt 

being  able  to  find  that  they  had  ever  been  di?puled. 
And,  though  the  Acts  are  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  Origen  in  this  catalogue,  Eusebius  himself  de- 
clares that  he  has  no  scruple  concerning  that  book  : 
nay,  Origen  himself,  in  another  place,  mentions  the 
Acts  as  written  bjp  Luke,  and  pays  the  same  regard 
to  them  as  to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Origen,  in  fact,  quotes  from  twenty-nine 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  all  in  the  New 
but  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  2  John,  and  Jude; 
and  his  quotations  correspond  very  accurately  with 
our  present  text.  As  to  those  seven  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.  e.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  2d  of  Peter,  the  2d  and 
3d  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Revelations,  which  had 
been  disputed,  and  were  therefore  called  by  Euse- 
bius avTiKiyofitvoi  evcu  he  asserts,  that  they  were 
at  length  introduced  into  the  canon,  that  is,  into 
the  number  of  those  books  which  christians  regard 
as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  which 
they  distinguished  from  other  books  written  by  per- 
sons whom  they  thought  less  eminently  under  the 
divine  direction,  whatever  their  sanctity  might  be. 
Prom  the  time  of  Eusebius,  the  works  of  chris- 
tian writers  abound  in  references  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But,  instead  of  citing  more,  I  may  next 
observe,  that  the  Scriptures  were  .spoken  of,  and 
either  received,  or  so  appealed  to,  by  the  various 
eany  sects  among  christians  as  to  prove  their  ex- 


istence, nearly  in  their  present  shape.  Thus  T 
tuUian  assures  us  that  Dositheus  (who  was  a  cote 
porary  with  the  Apostles)  wag  the  first  who  dat 
to  reject  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  by  denyi 
their  inspiration  :  but  both  he  and  his  followi 
allowed  the  five  books  of  Moses  to  be  divine.  1 
Ebionites  again,  in  the  first  century,  allowed  t 
existence  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testame 
but  only  received  as  divine  the  Gospel  by  Matthi 
The  Valentinians,  about  the  year  120,  appealed 
the  evangelic  and  apostolic  writings.  The  tes 
mony  of  Chrysostom  (a.  D.  398)  is,  that  "  thou 
many  heresies  have  arisen,  yet  all  have  receiy 
the  Gospels,  either  entire  or  in  part." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

A  Snake  Adventure. — A  perilous  enconni 
with  a  snake  occurred  to  me  in  a  little  up-count 
civil  station  called  Chittoor,  in  the  Arcot  distri 
Madras  Presidency.  We  had  an  out-house  or  ■ 
down,  as  these  stores  and  warehouses  are  call 
in  India,  where  we  kept  our  annual  supply 
European  wines,  beer,  spirits,  preserved  fruii 
jams,  ifec,  which  were  precious  treasures  in  su^ 
an  out  of  the  way  place  as  Chittoor,  and  which  \ 
kept  under  the  safe  custody  of  a  huge  padlock,  ll 
key  of  which  was  always  a  tenant  of  our  wais 
coat  pocket.  ' 

One  fine  morning  I  had  preceded  the  dubas  i 
who  was  busy  entering  the  cook's  morning  marbj  , 
account,  and  entering  the  store,  walked  across  ;: 
the  further  end  in  search  of  some  hermeticalli  | 
sealed  viands  and  vegetables,  which  were  not  prffl  \ 
curable  in  the  place  at  that  season  of  the  year  fii  \ 
love  or  money.  The  place  was  lighted  only  by  tH  ' 
entrance  door,  through  which,  however,  there  ei' 
tered  a  sufficient  flood  of  brilliant  daylight  toai' 
swer  all  my  purposes.  I  had  just  laid  my  hani 
upon  a  tin  case  of  green  peas,  and  was  speculatin' 
upou  the  best  means  of  opening  it,  when  a  sudde'  i 
scufiiing,  squeaking  and  hissing,  close  behind  mi' 
attracted  my  notice ;  and  turning  abruptly  roum 
I  saw  that  a  huge  cobra,  and  an  angry  rat  ha' 
tumbled  just  by  the  door  of  the  entrance,  and  wet' 
engaged  in  deadly  combat.  The  former  had  i' 
all  probability  intruded  upon  the  latter's  nest  c' • 
young  ones  somewhere  in  the  rafters  of  the  roo:,, 
and  met  with  a  hostile  reception.  j' 

Springing  up  with  the  agility  of  fear,  upon  \ 
strong,  projecting  shelf,  for  I  durst  not  make  :(. 
rush  at  the  door  under  peril  of  my  life,  I  becam' 
an  unwilling  spectator  of  this  most  unequal  contest- 
The  rat  for  some  time,  conscious  of  the  venomoal, 
foe  it  had  to  contend  with,  kept  leaping  round  aoi; 
round,  like  an  agile  prize-fighter,  availing  hiiusel' 
of  every  opportunity  to  rush  in  and  bite  the  snake^ 
which  had  worked  itself  into  a  frenzied  state  o' 
rage,  and  hissed  and  darted  at  the  rat  with  iti' 
forked  tongue  in  a  manner  that  was  truly  awful  \/C 
witness,  while  its  little  venomous  eyes  sparkled 
again  in  the  sunlight  with  rage.  At  last  the  cobrt' 
succeeded  in  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  upon  the' 
brave  little  animal,  who,  apparently  conscious  that' 
soon  all  would  be  up  with  her,  put,  aside  all  pre-' 
vious  caution,  and  rushed  boldly  in  upon  its  adver-' 
sary,  fixing  itself  firmly,  closely  under  the  left  eye 
of  the  snake,  and  never  letting  go  its  hold,  not-l 
withstanding  all  the  desperate  lashing  about  of  the' 
tail  and  body  of  its  much  more  powerful  opponent,! 
till  the  convulsions  of  death  forced  it  to  let  go,  andj 
fall  prostrate  before  the  snake.  j 

The  cobra,  which  had  evidently  received  a  se-- 
vere,  if  not  mortal  wound,  to  my  terror  made  its 
way  directly  to  the  shelf  where  1  had  taken  refuge,' 
and  was  wriggling  up  one  of  the  posts  that  sup-' 
ported  it.  I  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  weapoo 
f  defence  of  any  kind  or  description.     But  there  ■ 
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.'.need  to  be  on  a  shelf  over  my  head,  some  heavy 
)r3  of  rice,  grown  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
^ogal.  I  clambered  up  to  this  shelf,  and  seizing 
^leavy  bag,  waited  until  my  ugly  aggressor  had 
Jiggled  itself  half  way  across  the  shelf  below, 
'en  I  let  drop  the  sack,  and  so  completely 
I'shed  the  snake.  It  was  not  long,  you  may  be 
,ie,  before  I  retreated  from  the  storehouse.  I 
iised  every  article  in  it  to  be  removed  (displacing 
k  killing  in  the  operation  a  whole  family  of 
/'iDi'  cobras,)  to  a  more  commodious  warehouse, 

iere  such  venomous  reptiles  could  easily  be  dis- 
■ered,  and  as  quickly  dispatched. 


,  For  "  The  Fricna." 

;[  feel  a  concern  to  "add  a  short  testimony  to  what 
If,  already  been  expressed  respecting  making  and 
fending  parties;  as  it  is  declared  that  by  the 
lath  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  shall 
^  established.     I  hope  that  Friends  everywhere 

Iy  be  stirred  up  to  a  more  godly  concern  in 
tohing  over  and  counselling,  where  it  may  seem 
it,  such  as  are  inclined  to  encourage  these  things; 
ieving  them  to  be  of  an  evil  tendency  in  many 
^ys;  so  that  the  Heritage  of  the  Lord  may  gather 
'ish  strength,  and  having  another  stumbling  block 
^noved  out  of  the  way,  may  spring  up  ane 
!)W  to  the  honour  of  his  great  name. 


Coppe 


ines. 


and 


JThe  copper  of  commerce  is  supplied  by  mines 
(oost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Though  the 
lited  States  contain  the  richest  and  most  inex- 
justible  copper  mines  in  the  world,  it  is  somewhal 
jnarkable  that  the  smelting  works  on  the  Atlantic 
»st,  as  those  at  Boston,  Bergen,  near  New  York, 
jd  Baltimore,  are  mostly  supplied  with  ores  from 
kign  mines.  The  geological  formation  in  which 
jpper  is  found  is  the  metamorphic  and  igneous 
iiks.  In  Europe,  South,  Central,  and  North 
Jnerica,  copper  mines  are  found  only  in  such  for- 
itions.  In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
irth  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  the  same  rock  pro- 
ices  the  same  metal,  just  as  certain  as  a  tree  pro- 
ces  its  appropriate  fruit. 

In  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
jre  are  perhaps  miues  of  copper  of  greater  extent 
d  better  quality  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
rt  of  the  world.  The  immense  iron  mountains 
id  copper  mines  of  this  region  which  have  been 
icovered  have  attracted  the  attention  and  ex- 
ed  the  wonder  of  the  commercial  world.  A  cop- 
r  boulder  found  by  the  traveller  Henry,  in  the 
d  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and  now  in  the  city  of 
ashington,  originally  weighed  three  thousand 
;ht  hundred  pounds.  Another  mass  of  copper 
\,s  found  at  Copper  Harbor,  weighing  two  thou- 
nd  two  hundred  pounds.  More  recently  a  mass 
copper  has  been  exposed  weighing  one  hundred 
id  titty  tons.  At  Copper  Falls  there  is  a  vein  of 
lid  ore  which  .measures  nine  feet  in  depth,  and  is 
ven  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  On  the 
merican  shore  of  Lake  Superior  there  are  up- 
ird  of  a  hundred  mining  companies. 
Before  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  in  l'i42, 
is  whole  region  was  an  almost  inaccessible  wilder- 
iss,  known  only  to  the  fur  traders,  hunters,  and 
)yageurs.  The  existence  of  masses  of  native  cop 
sr  was  knowu  upward  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
od  during  the  last  century  several  unsuccessful 
ttempts  were  made  by  English  explorers  to  open 
ins  of  the  metal ;  but  it  was  not  until  near  the 
liddle  of  the  present  century  that  adventurers 
om  the  Eastern  States  engaged  in  mining  opera- 
ons.  These  explorers  found,  upon  investigation, 
bat  others  had  been   there   before  them.     The 


nnesota  mine,  situated  on  the  northern  trap  ridge, 
two  miles  east  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  it,  disclosed  to 
modern  adventurers  long  parallel  lines  of  ancient 
trenches,  which  eould  be  traced  for  miles  along  the 
ridges  near  the  summit.  These,  like  others  of 
similar  character  in  various  parts  of  the  copper 
region,  were  found  to  mark  the  out-crop  of  copper 
veins  which  at  some  remote  period  had  been  worked 
by  unknown  hands.  When  these  excavations, 
which  had  been  partially  filled  up,  were  fully 
cleared  of  the  rubbish,  they  were  found  in  some 
instances  to  be  twenty  feet  in  depth.  They  even 
penetrated  under  rock  cover,  and  left  barren  places 
of  the  vein  in  the  open  trenches,  the  drift  forming 
arches  over  the  drift  beneath.  On  the  rubbish 
which  filled  the  excavations,  in  some  places,  large 
trees  had  grown  up.  A  hemlock  standing  beside 
a  much  older  stump  showed,  when  cut,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  distinct  annual  rings  of  growth. 
Buried  several  feet  under  its  roots,  and  supported 
on  skids  of  timber,  was  a  mass  of  copper  which 
had  been  worked  free  from  the  vein  and  cleared 
by  fire  of  all  the  vein  stone  that  had  filled  its 
terstioes.  Ashes  and  charred  wood  were  found 
about  it,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  every  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  reduce  its  weight  without 
succeeding  sufficiently  to  render  its  removal  practi 
cable.  Its  weight  proved  to  be  over  six  tons 
Tools  of  the  ancient  miners  were  found  in  large 
numbers  in  different  places.  They  were,  however, 
of  rude  construction,  consisting  mostly  of  hi 
shaped  out  of  the  hard  trap  rock,  with  one  sharp 
edge,  and  a  groove  around  them  for  the  purpose  of 
withing  on  a  handle.  The  edges  of  these  ham 
mers,  from  their  being  broken,  gave  evidence  of 
their  having  been  in  service. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  copper  mining  is  carried 
on  in  the  region  above  alluded  to,  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  judge  when  informed  that  the  shipment 
of  copper  during  one  year  amounts  to  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  tons,  at  an  average 
purity  of  sixty-seven  per  cent.,  making  the  product 
of  ingot  copper  sufiieiently  large  to  yield  a  revenue 
of  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars,  per  annum.  The 
importance  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines 
will  be  seen  still  further  if  we  compare  their  annual 
product  with  the  miues  of  Europe.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  single  district  of  Ontonagon  can  produce 
much  copper  as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

One  of  the  oldest  copper  mines  in  the  country, 
worked  by  the  people  of  the  present  day,  is  the 
Schuyler  Mine,  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  a  short 
distance  from  New  York,  discovered  in  1719 
From  this  mine  copper  ore  was  raised  and  sent  to 
England  before  the  year  1731,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  a  thousand  tons.  This  mine  has  been 
worked  by  various  companies  since  it  was  opened 
but  without  much  profit.  The  ore  is  a  rich  vitreous 
copper  and  chrysocoUa,  disseminated  through 
stratum  of  light  brown  sandstone  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that  thi 
mine  may  be  made  profitable  by  the  application  on 
a  large  scale  of  cheap  methods  of  crushing  and 
washing  the  sandstone  with  which  the  ore  is  mixed. 
The  workings  several  years  ago,  reached  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet,  but  the  only  metallic  reposi- 
tory met  with  was  the  ore  bearing  stratum  of  sand- 
stone. It  is  thought  that  if  the  ore  bearing  rock 
can  only  be  made  to  yield  one  per  cent,  of  copper, 
it  might  be  profitably  worked.  If  this  be  so,  the 
profit  to  those  who  obtain  sixty-seven  per  cent.,  as 
in  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  must 
be  immense. 

The  Bristol  mine,  in  Connecticut,  has  probably 
furnished  more  rich  sulphurous  ores,  as  vitreous 


copper  and  other  varieties,  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  opened  in  1836,  in  the 
hornblende  and  micaceous  slates  and  gneiss  rook 
along  their  line  of  contact  with  the  sandstone  for- 
ation.  Since  it  was  opened,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  sent  to  market, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  copper. 
The  ores  occurred  very  irregularly  difi'u^'ed  in 
strings  and  bunches ;  and  though  when  found  they 
were  easily  dressed,  and  yielded  a  high  per  cent- 
age,  yet  they  failed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extrac- 
tion, and  the  mine  was  abandoned  in  1857.  Other 
mines  of  similar  character  have  been  opened  along 
the  range  of  these  formations  in  Connecticut,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  unprofitableness  they  have 
been  given  up. 

The  reduction  of  copper  ores,  a  process  denom- 
inated smelting,  is  generally  carried  on  along  the 
sea-coast,  where  fuel  is  cheap,  and  near  the  market 
for  copper.  The  great  smelting  establishments  of 
Europe  are  those  at  Swansea,  South  Wales,  near 
anthracite  mines,  not  far  from  the  copper  miues  of 
Cornwall,  and  supplied  by  ships  with  the  ores  of 
Australia,  Chili,  and  Cuba.  On  our  own  coast  a 
number  of  establishments  have  been  in  operation 
for  years,  which  are  supplied  with  ores  from  abroad. 
Furnaces  are  in  blast  at  Port  Shirley,  in  Boston 
Harbor;  at  New  Haven,  Bergen  Point,  and  Balti- 
more. They  are  located  at  remote  points  from 
dwellings,  as  the  gases  evolved  in  the  process  are 
deleterious  to  health.  There  are  furnaces  also  at 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Fhtsharg.— Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal. 


Remains  of  the  Bible  Ages.—SMe  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  account  of  extensive  works  in 
stone  and  masonry,  under  ground  and  above 
^round,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  Zorubabel  and  Nehemiah,  Herod 
and  others  laid  out  vast  amounts  on  these  works, 
and  employed  in  them  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
labourers.  Consequently  we  should  expect  some 
remains  of  this  ancient  masonry,  the  same  as  at 
Thebes,  Palmyra,  Athens  and  Rome.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed  in  this,  as  appears  from  recent  ex- 
plorers  : 

"  An  account  of  Signer  Pierotti's  discoveries  in 
the  subterranean  topography  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
published.  Employed  by  the  Pasha  as  an  engi- 
utier,  he  has  discovered  that  the  modern  city  of 
Jerusalem  stands  on  several  layers  of  ruined 
masonry,  the  undermost  of  which,  composed  of 
deeply  beveled  and  enormous  stones,  he  attributes 
to  the  age  of  Solomon,  the  next  to  that  of  Zoruba- 
bel, the  next  to  that  of  Herod,  the  next  to  that  of 
Justinian,  and  so  on  till  the  times  of  the  Saracens 
and  Crusaders.  lie  has  traced  a  series  of  con- 
duits and  sewers  leading  from  the  '  dome  of  the 
rock,'  a  moaque  standing  on  the  very  site  of  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  to  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
saphat,  by  means  of  which  the  priests  were  enabled 
to  flush  the  whole  temple  area  with  water,  and  thm 
carry  off  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices,  to 
the  brook  Kedrou.  The  manner  of  his  explora- 
tions was  very  interesting.  He  got  an  Arab  to 
walk  up  through  these  immense  sewers,  ringing  a 
bell  and  blowing  a  trumpet,  while  he  himself,  by 
following  the  sound,  was  able  to  trace  the  exact 
course  they  took.  About  two  years  ago  he  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  fountain  at  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  and  on  opening  it,  a  copious  stream  of 
water  immediately  began  to  flow,  and  has  flowed 
ever  since.  No  one  knows  from  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes.  This  caused  the  greatest  ex- 
citement among  the  Jews,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to 
drink  and  bathe  themselves  in  it.  They  fancied  it 
was  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  and 
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portended  the  speedy  restoration  of  their  common 
wealth.  This  fountain,  which  has  a  peculiar  taste, 
like  that  of  milk  and  water,  is  identified  by  Sig- 
nor  Pierotti  with  the  fountain  which  Hezekiah 
built,  and  which  is  described  by  JosepLus.  The 
measurements  and  position  of  most  of  these 
mains,  accord  exactly  with  the  Jewish  historian's 
descriptions.  Some  of  the  Signor's  conclusions 
disputed,  but  no  one  has  succeeded  in  so  disinterring 
the  relics  of  the  Holy  City." 


"I'M  OLD  TO-DAY." 
An  aged  man,  on  reaching  his  seventieth  birth-day 
like  one  surprised,  paced  his  bouse,  exclaiming — "  I  an 
in  old  man! — I  am  an  old  man  I" 

I  wake  at  last;  I've  dreamed  too  long. 

Where  are  my  three-score  years-and-ten  ! 
My  eyes  are  keen,  my  limbs  are  strong; 

I  well  might  vie  with  younger  men. 
The  world;  its  passions  and  its  strife. 

Is  passing  from  my  grasp  awjiy, 
And  though  this  pulse  seems  full  of  life, 
"  I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day  1" 

Strange  that  I  never  felt  before 

That  I  had  almost  reached  my  goal. 
My  bark  is  nearing  death's  dark  shore; 

Life's  waters  far  behind  me  roll; 
And  yet  I  love  their  murmuring  swell 

Their  distant  breakers'  proud  array — 
And  must  I— can  I  say  "Farewell?" 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day." 

This  house  is  mine,  and  those  broad  lands 
^  That  slumber  'neath  yon  fervid  sky  : 
Yon  brooklet,  leaping  o'er  the  sands, 

Hath  often  met  my  boyish  eye. 
I  loved  those  mountains  when  a  child; 

They  still  look  young  in  green  array; 
Ye  rocky  cliffs,  ye  summits  wild, 

"I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day  1" 

'Twixt  yesterday's  short  hours  and  me, 

A  mighty  gulf  hath  intervened. 
A  man  with  men  I  seemed  to  be — 

But  now  'tis  meet  I  should  be  weaned 
From  all  my  kind— from  kindred  dear; 

From  those  deep  skies— that  landscape  gay  ; 
From  hopes  and  joys  I've  cherished  here;— 

"I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day  1" 

0  man  of  years,  while  earth  recedes, 

hoo]L  forward,  upward,  not  behind! 
Why  dost  thou  lean  on  broken  reeds  ? 

Why  still  with  earthly  fetters  bind 


Thine  ardent  soul  7   God 


give  : 
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'iMid  higher,  purer  joys  to  stray! 
In  heaven,  no  happy  spirit  sings 
"I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day 


THE  EARTH  IS  FULL  OF  THY  RICHES 

BY  W.  C.  BRVANT. 

Almighty  I  hear  us,  while  we  raise 
Our  hymn  of  thankfulness  and  praise, 
That  thou  hast  given  the  human  race 
So  bright,  so  fair  a  dwelling-place ; 
That  when  this  orb  of  sea  and  land 
Was  moulded  in  thy  forming  hand 
Thy  calm   benignant  smile  impressed 
A  beam  ot  heaven  upon  its  breast. 
Then  towered  the  hills,  and,  broad  and 
Ihe  vale's  deep  pathway  sauk  between 
Ihen  stretched  the  plain  to  where  the 
Stoops  and  shuts  in  the  exploring  eye; 

And  stately  groves,  beneath  thy  smile 
Arose  on  conlinent  and  isle  ;  ' 

And  fruits  came  forth,  and  blossoms  glowed, 
And  fountains  gushed,  and  rivers  flowed. 
Thy  hand  outspread  the  billowy  plains 
Of  ocean— nurse  of  genial  rains; 
Hung  high  the  glorious  sun,  and  set 
Night's  crfessets  in  her  arch  of  jet. 
Lord   teach  us,  while  the  unsated  gaze. 
Delighted,  on  thy  works  delays 
To  deem  the  forms  of  beauty"  here 
But  shadows  of  a  brighter  sphere. 

[iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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Komanism  in  Portugal. 

When  a  protestant  traveller  coming  to  Lisbon 
wishes  to  study  Portuguese  Catholicism,  he  proba- 
bly will  be  struck  by  nothing  more  than  that  he 
can  perceive  so  little  of  it.  And  yet  there  is  per- 
haps no  other  people  on  the  whole  earth  so  thor- 
oughly Romish,  so  free  from  any  Protestant  influ- 
ence as  the  Portuguese ;  the  number  of  the  native 
Protestants  being  almost  nil,  and  that  of  foreign 
Protestants  amounting  to  scarcely  a  few  thousands. 

Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  a  patriarch  ;  the  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  in  this  city  is  two  hundred 
or  more  ;  that  of  the  priests  is  enormous  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  classes  have  likely  never  heard 
that  there  is  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as  Pro- 
testantisifl.  The  only  religion  acknowledged  by 
the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  one  may  walk  many  days  through  the 
streets  of  Lisbon  without  remarking  any  sign  that 
he  is  in  the  capital  of  an  entirely  Romish  country. 
Catholicism,  which  everywhere  else  strives  by  all 
means  to  show  its  power  and  splendor  publicly — 
to  fill  the  streets  and  the  squares  with  processions, 
images,  crosses,  priests,  and  monks — here  seems  to 
retire  into  concealment.  The  priests,  when  not 
officiating,  are  scarcely  distinguished  by  their  dres, 

from  laymen;  monks  have  ceased  to  exist  in  Por-j'ion  is  inferior  in  Portugal  to  that  of  nearly  t  i 
tugal  since  the  abolition  of  convents;  the  churches  j other  European  nations,  such  an  amount  of  supet 
are  closed  during  the  week  ;  processions  are  only  Utition  reigns  as  may  hardly  be  believed.  Tj; 
held  four  or  five  limes  in  the  year;  images  of  the  saints,  of  whom  the  strangest  legends  are  firmly b' 
saints  or  crucifixes  are  very  seldom  found  in  public  jlieved,  especially  the  tutelar  saint  of  Lisbon— A  i 
places.  On  Sunday,  it  is  true,  some  persons,  es-|ttony  of  Padua,  who  was  born  at  Lisbon— aii  • 
pecially  women  and  children,  are  to  be  seen  going  |  tl^e  Virgin  Mary,  take  the  place  of  God  and  of  b 
to  the  different  churches,  (sermons  are  only  de-  eternal  Son.  The  priests,  even  if  they  would,  a* 
livered  during  Lent  and  on  some  great  feast  days;) '  little  able  to  improve  the  state  of  religion,  b'eii; 
besides,  Sunday  is  just  the  day  for  horse  and  other  i  known  as  very  ignorant.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hu; 
markets;  the  shops  remain  open  and  weekly  labor  jdred  is  said  to  be  capable  of  preaching  a  sermo^ 
goes  on  in  great  part.  Even  on  this  day  nothing  l  Many  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  the°number  1  ( 
of  a  religious  atmosphere  is  to  be  remarked   at  scandals  raised  by  their  conduct  is  not  small.    ,  i 


least  seven  churches;  and,  consequently,  all 
streets  are  then  densely  crowded  by  men  and  i 
men  of  all  ranks  dressed  in  black.     But  nowhi 
are  any  signs  manifested  that  real  earnestness  f ; 
the  minds  of  the  people.     Every  one  seems  only! 

wish  to  see  others,  and  to  be  seen  by  others t' 

ladies  especially,  who,  according  to  Portugiw! 
custom,  are  seldom  allowed  to  leave  their  hous 
seem  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  display]  j 
themselves  through  the  streets.  ' 

In  the  churches  there  is,  even  then,  no  sermci 
but  masses  and  much  ceremony.  To  mention  oi  \ 
one  thing  :  On  some  evenings  before  good  Prid  ' 
all  candles  are  extinguished  except  thirteen,  whi 
represent  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Gradually,  ali ' 
one  after  the  other  of  these  go  out,  in  order  to  i 
dicate  the  flight  of  the  apostles,  till  at  last  all 
dark.  What  an  opportunity  this  for  disorders 
the  densely  crowded  churches!  At  this  mome 
a  number  of  lads  begin  to  make  a  great  noise  wi' 
all  kinds  of  rattles  to  represent  the  earthqual 
etc.,  etc.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  the  dea 
of  our  Lord  is  celebrated  in  this  country.  Seei: 
this,  one  is  induced  to  ask  if  there  is  any  remna. 
of  that  religion  which  enjoins  to  adore  God  ■ 
spirit  and  in  truth?     In  the  lower  classes,  educ 


Lisbon. 

Perhaps  the  traveller  expects  to  find  the  Roman 
Catholicism  he  seeks  for  in  literature  or  in  society; 
but  there  he  will  succeed  no  better.  Religious 
literature  does  not  exi.t  at  all,  for  the  only  reli- 
gious journal  which  appears  at  Lisbon,  and  the  few 
ascetic  or  legendary  books,  do  not  deserve  the  name 
ot  literature.  In  the  ordinary  newspapers  religious 
matters  are  not  subjects  of  discussion,  except  in 
some  passionate  articles  which  appear  occasionally 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  vio- 
lent accusations  of  priests  that  have  misused  in  a 
flagrant  manner  the  confessional,  or  are  addicted  to 
avarice  or  to  some  other  vice.  Should  any  one  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  conversation  of  a  Portuguese 
company  to  matters  of  religion,  he  probably  would 
not  receive  any  answer  at  all,  or,  if  he  did,  such 
answers  as  would  clearly  indicate  utter  religious 
ignorance  and  indifference. 


by 
No  wouder  that  the  higher  classes,  especially  ».ij 
thinking  men,  are  not  satisfied  with  this  kind  •] 
religion.  Knowing  no  other,  they  are  easily  i;  | 
clined  to  despise  all  religion,  and  to  become  entire'lj 
indifferent.  Thus  religious  indifference  is  near'^ 
universal  among  them,  though  they  seldom  care  j 
avow  it  openly,  fearing  extremely  all  suspicion  ■'« 
heresy.  . 

There  are  those  who  hope  that  this  state  of  ma  J" 
tors  is  favourable  for  the  spread  of  Protestantise  i 
I  cannot  adopt  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,th  J 
religious  indifference  seems  to  me  to  be  a  greahJ 
obstacle  to  evangelical  truth  than  the  most  intolersJ 
ble  Catholic  fanaticism.  Where  no  religious  intei^ 
est  exists  at  all,  how  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  tl'  , 
earnest  spirit  may  be  found  which  will  receive  tb  i 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  ?  It  is  true  God  is  might  , 
enough  to  vivify  even  that  which  is  dead.  But  be' : 
I  fore  a  stream  of  new  lite  is  led  into  the  minds  of  thi 


Only  when  a  procession  passes,  or  on  a  great  i  nation,  which  also  in  political  and  commercial  mat 
holyday,  i.t  may  be  seen  that  this  people  is  notjters  has  lost  very  much  of  the  energy  and  strengtl 
destitute  of  all  professed  religion.     But  what  a  de-  of  its  forefathers,  a   religious  regeneration  sce'iu 


But  what  a  de- 
plorable kind  of  religion  is  tbeu  manifested. 

There  was,  for  instance,  some  weeks  ago,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  processions,  in  which  the  nume- 
rous and  rich  brotherhood  of  the  church  Graja 
carried  an  old  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross 
to  the  church  of  Eucarnagao,  and  brought  it  back. 
Even  the  king  and  the  queen  came  to  adore  this 
venerated  image,  with  banners.  And  yet  these 
men  formed  the  centre  of  the  whole  solemnity,  and 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  them  !  I  was  reminded  by 
this  exhibition  of  some  old  heathen  feasts,  in  which 
the  image  of  some  deity  was  carried  with  the  same 
worldly  pomp. 

No  better  was  the  impression  I  received  from 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  week.  On  the  days  of 
that  week  every  Portuguese  is  obliged  to  visit  at 


of   its  forefathers, 

scarcely  possible. — Christian  Work. 


T]ie  Torn  Tract.— hegh  Richmond,  in  walkioj 
up  a  hill  to  relieve  the  horses  of  the  coach  in  whici 
he  was  travelling,  distributed  several  tracts  to  sucl 
persons  as  he  chanced  to  meet.  One  was  receiver  , 
and  torn  in  two,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground.  J 
fellow-traveller  smiled,  and  said, 

"  See  how  your  tract  is  treated  ;  there  is  one,  ■)< 
least,  quite  lost !" 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Richmond! 
"  at  any  rate,  the  husbandman  sows  not  the  less 
that  some  of  the  seeds  may  be  trodden  down." 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  turning  round 
to  view^the  scenery,  they  saw  that  the  wind  had: 
carried  the  torn  tract  over  into  the  field  among  the; 
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Umakers,  and  that  one  of  them  was  reading  it  shores,  with  the  grand  back  ground  of  Alps,  and 
the  others.     The  devil  had  done  his  work  im- 1  altogether  it  was  a  specimen  of  lake  scenery  dif- 


■jrfectly,  as  the  two  parts  of  the  tract  were  held 
jjcrether  by  a  thread  ;  and  in  hindering  one  man 
iom  reading  it,  he  had  introduced  it  to  a  whole 
pmpany.  The  reader  of  the  tract  was  led  to  re- 
jction  and  prayer,  and  became  an  earnest  chris- 
ian  and  tract  distributor.  Three  others  soon  be- 
jiuie  diligent  labourers  in  the  Master's  vineyard. 
!  Pass  the  tracts  along ;  they  will  not  be  lost  1 


;y  Deab  • -iND  : 

I  *  *  *  On  arriving  at  Colico,  on  lake  Como, 
le  immediately  went  on  board  of  the  steamer  for 
lie  town  of  Como,  and  while  waiting  the  hour  for 
ler  departure,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
lie  loading  of  a  vessel  lying  at  the  wharf,  with  wood, 
•bich  labour  was  performed  entirely  by  the  Italian 
romen.  There  were  eight  or  ten  of  them,  with 
jeep  baskets,  somewhat  funnel  shaped,  fastened  to 
aeir  backs,  in  which  the  wood  was  piled  ;  and  on 
3acbing  the  deck  jvith  their  heavy  loads,  they 
ent  their  bodies  forward  suddenly,  and  threw  the 
i'hole  over  their  heads ;  one  billet  of  wood  being 
:3Cured  upright  in  the  front  of  the  basket,  to  pre- 
ient  the  load  from  striking  their  heads.  It  required 
ery  little  time  for  two  lazy  looking  men  who  were 
n  board  to  pile  the  wood,  so  that  they  were  often 
jjunging  at  their  ease,  while  the  poor  women  were 
[teadily'^performing  their  laborious  part,  they  hav- 
|atr  to  bring  the  wood  from  an  enclosure  on  the 
jtreet  at  tlie  upper  end  of  the  wharf.  They  were 
Ihiefly  elderly  women,  and  all  barefooted,  and  hav- 
ing a  handkerchief  tied  over  their  heads  in  lieu  of 
|,  bonnet;  but  one  of  them  was  a  young  girl  about 
[ighteen  or  twenty,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
(Features  I  ever  saw,  in  spite  of  her  forlorn  habili- 
joents.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  true  Italian  stamp, 
iind  would  have  graced  the  dress  of  a  duchess ;  she, 
done,  several  times  stopped  a  little  while  on  the 
Tharf  to  rest,  and  look  at  the  steamer  and  its 
)assengers.  The  trip  over  the  blue  waters,— or 
)erhaps  more  properly  green, — of  this  one  of  the 
ovelicst  of  lovely  lakes,  was  a  truly  delightful  one, 
iind  we  enjoyed  the  great  beauty,  and  peculiar 
character  ot  its  scenery,  none  the  less  from  it; 


ferent  from  anything  we  had  seen  before ;  with 
charms  not  often  surpassed,  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
from  which  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  have  dis- 
missed or  altered  even  the  gay  Italian  villas. 

From  Como  we  proceeded  by  rail-road  to  Milan. 
The  country  is  generally  very  tame,  but  well  cul- 
tivated. In  this  part  of  Italy  the  vine  appears  to 
give  way  to  the  mulberry;  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
moras  multicaulis  so  much  cultivated  some  years 
ago  in  our  land.  Throughout  the  whole  distance, 
between  Como  and  Milan,  there  was  hardly  any 
thing  to  be  seen  but  this  and  maize,  without  it  was 
a  few  small  vineyards  and  some  fruit  trees.  ^  The 
maize  is  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  is  fre- 
quently planted  in  the  same  field  with  the  mulberry, 
in  alternate  rows :  the  latter  having  low  bushy  top; 
on  stout  trunks,  bearing  evidence  of  the  frequent 
trimming  to  feed  the  silkworms.  Silk  must  be  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  i 
we  might  judge  by  the  large  amount  of  the  mul- 
berry cultivated. 

We  arrived  at  Milan  in  a.  little  more  than  two 
hours  after  leaving  Como.  The  continental  towns, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  may  be  called  white 
towns ;  they  being  almost  entirely  built  of  a  white 
stone,  or  nearly  white;  many  houses,  however,  may 
be  plastered  in  imitation  of  stone.  But  a  marked 
difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the  German 
nd  Italian  towns.  There  are  no  high  peaked 
gables  in  the  latter,  but  quite  the  reverse,  tbey 
having  nearly  flat,  wide  spreading  roofs.  And 
here  in  the  north  at  least,  not  only  the  external 
wall  is  of  stone,  but  a  large  part  of  the  interior— 
the  first  stories,  the  stairways,  and  large  passages 
up  stairs;  consequently  requiring  a  succession  of 
stone  pillars  and  stone  arches,  often  groined  arches 
to  support  the  immense  weight.  When  passing  in 
under  the  external  arched  entrance  to  these  houses, 
they  are  so  perfectly  plain,  heavy  and  inelegant, 
and  all  appears  so  massive,  you  might  think  you 
were  entering  some  cheerless  castle  or  cloister. 
Nearly  if  not  all  of  the  houses,  even  those  quite 
common  and  small,  appear  to  be  built  iu  this  way, 
in  the  smaller  towns  as  also  here  in  Milan.  We 
observed  iu  a  drive  we  took  through  this  city  to  see 
the  chief  objects  of  interest,  that  many  of  these 
arched  entrances  to  the  houses,  opened  into  a  quad 


i,rast  with  that  which  had  afforded  us  such  intense  jrangular  court  adorned  with  shrubbery,  sometimes 
BDJoyment  for  the  last  two  days.    The  boat  steamed  j  surrounded  by  a  balcony  supported  on   column^ 
iicross  from  side  to  side,  taking  in  or  landing  pas-  and  out  of  which  flights  ot  steps 
us  affording  us  a  full  opportunity  of  see-  spective  stories.    Some  ol  the  pn 


ead  to  the  re- 
■ivate  dwellings  wt 


Ing  its  richly  cultivated  undulating  shores;  the|passed,  are  so  very  large  and  showy  we  should 
irine,  trained  l?ere  on  rude  trellises,  not  on  pole.;  have  taken  them  for  public  edifices,  had  not 
lis  seen  heretofore,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  mulberry,  [the  commissionaire  who  accompanied  us,  told  us 
Ihe  latter  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  silk  worm, | to  the  contrary,  ihough  so  highly  ornamented 
lill  growing  luxuriantly,  and  embowering  the  .splen- j  and   doubtless  very  expensive,  there   were  lew  it 

1..,     -n   _°<-.i__   _:-L 11    „„  »u„  1 Ku  «^tJanv  but  what  to  our  tasto  wcrc  Very  inelegant,  and 

One  of  them  had  two  tiers 
outre 
looking  figui-es  in  various  attitudes,  appearing 


lid  villas  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  humble  cot- j  any 

lages  of  the  poor.     These  Italian  villas  are  very  sometimes  grotesque.     Une  ot  tuem  naa  iw 

Immerous,  are  highly  ornamented  and  showy,  and  of  statues  on  the  front,  larger  than  lite,  of_ 

linely  situated,  with  beautiful  gardens;  the  olean- 

lers  iu  profusion,  now  iu  full  bloom,  the  red,  white, 

md  sometimes  yellow,  are  very  elegant  attractive 

;)bjt;ots,  growing  on  the  terraces ;  some  of  them  may 

;je"  called   trees,  having   trunks   twelve   or  fifteen 

nchis  in  circumference.     But  these  residences  are 

•ather  fantastical  and  gaudy  for  an  American  taste. 


if  straining  every  nerve  to  hold  up  the  house,  home 
had  a  part  of  the  projecting  upper  story  on  their 
heads,  with  their  hands  placed  between  as  if  to 
keep  it  from  crushing  their  skulls,  others  had 
shoulder  hitched  under,  with  one  hand  helping,  and 

_  some  bowed  down,  seemed  as  if  almost  crushed 

ir  decorated  externally  in  a  variety  of  ways  i  with  the  weight  on  their  backs,  &c.;   the  counten 
°to  us,   and  in  different    high   colours.     The  ances  of  all  expressing  great  distress  at  the  enor 

"  mous  load  they  had  to  sustain;  and  all,  to  increase 

the  odious  efi'eit,  were  painted  a  dingy  yellowish 
red,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  building. 


"  Thi 


pretty  Italian  girls  were  titting  in  the  door-ways 
iastuful  but  humble  dwellings,  busy  turning  th 

larL'e  reels  on  which  they  were  winding   the  n^..   --  -,  ---  ,  -    ■         „  „  -     -     -j      j 

nilk  from  off  the  cocoons,  which  glittered  like  gold  arch  of  Napoleon  or  Gate  of  Peace  is  considered 
in  the  sunshine  as  they  rapidly  revolved  ;  the  still  i  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modern  art.  it  is 
surface  of  the  lake  reflected  au  almost  unbroken  built  of  very  beautiful  white  marble,  and  the  em- 
picture  of  these  varied  scenes  and  objects  on  itslblematical  castings  of  horses  and  men,  in  bronze, 


are  superb.     We  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  see  the 
vast  size  of  the  amphitheatre,  arranged  to  hold 
thirty-five  thousand  spectators ;  the  seats  are  of  turf 
forming  an  immense  circle  around  the  arena  which 
is  fitted  for  aquatie,  as  well  as  other  exhibitions. 
In  driving  along  the  boulevards,  just  outside  of  the 
city,  which  are  very  wide    and  several  miles  in 
length,  having  double  rows  of  trees  on  each  side, 
we  passed  the  palace  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  as  his 
summer  residence,  which  is  a  handsome,  but  quite 
an  unpretending  building.  Several  ancient  buildings 
and  relics  were  pointed  out  to  us  while   passing 
through  the  different  streets.    Among  them  one  of 
their  "  churches,"  which  they  call  San  Lorenzo,  was 
originally  built  for  a  heathen  temple,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  worship  for  christians,  in  the  fourth  century. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  renewal  and  repairs, 
but  still  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
structure   clearly  visible.     In  one  of   the    streets 
stands    a    marble    column    twenty-five  feet    high, 
rising  from  a  plain  square  base,  and  having  a  sim- 
ple capital,  which  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors.     We  also  passed  a 
row  of  sixteen  columns  connected  by  arches,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  for  Nero.     These 
and   other    antique  relics  appear  to   be  carefully 
guarded   and  kept  iu  repair,   and   are  considered 
among  the  attractions  to  Milan.     Friars,  monks 
and  priests,  are  met  in  all  directions,  dressed  in 
the  robes  of  their  peculiar  order;   the  dominican 
being  the  most  striking  in  their  appearance ;   they 
were  enveloped  in  a  coarse  cloak  or  tunic,  drawn 
tightly   around  the  waist  by  a  rope,  and   with  a 
peaked  hood  covering  the  head  ;   they  were  bare- 
foot, and  looked  like  sturdy  beggars  as  they  are. 
And   now  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  we  of 
course  saw  the  magnificent  cathedral,  or  Duomo, 
more  properly  I  suppose.     The  building  is  not  so 
large  by  many  feet,  in  length,  breadth  or  height, 
as  that  at  Cologne,  but  its  load  of  gorgeous  exter- 
adorning,  is  just  as  much  more  elaborate  and 
elegantly  fine,  in   the    execution  of  the   sculpture, 
and  carvini',  as  might  be  expected,  where  the  ma- 
terial is  afl  fine  white  Italian  marble,  instead  of 
stone.     Every  part  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
ornament,  either  with  almost  countless  statues,  or 
alto  relievo  groups,  scripture   and  other  scenes  on 
the    more   substantial   parts  of  it,  or   with  finely 
carved   decorations  on  cornices,  door  and  window 
frames,  elegant  tracery  on  flying  buttresses,  pinna- 
cles, muUions,  &c.;  some  of  which  reminds  one  of 
rich'  embroidery  and  lace  work,  more  than  anything 
else  it  can  be  compared  with,  such  is  its  fineness 
and  delicacy.    (This  comparison  has  been  used  by 
others,  but  I  think  it  might  be  considered  original 
with  any  one  to  whom  it  occurs  to  apply  it.)     We 
counted  two  hundred  statues  large  and  small  on 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  then  became  weary 
of  it.    There  are  five  thousand  turrets  or  pinnacles 
on  the  walls  and  roof,  with  an  immense  assemblage 
of  statues  interspersed   among  them.     The  tablets 
between  the  buttresses  on  the  front,  have  sculptured 
scenes  in  bass  relief  from  scripture,  the  martyrdom 
of  some  of  the  Ilomish  saints,  &c. ;    some  of  the 
latter  of  which,  and  some  from  the  life  of  David, 
being  within  reach  as  we  slowly  walked  by,  we 
stopped   to  examine  more  closely ;   and   we  found 
them  to  be  no  imperfect  performances,  but  evidently 
the  works  of  true  artists.     There   is  a  character 
and   spirit  in  the   expression  of  the  figures  intro- 
duced, whether  of  countenance  or  attitude,  whether 
of  man  or  beast,  remarkably  life  like,  and  almost 
equal  in  effect  to  that  of  a  fine  painting  ;   and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  statues  that  wer«  within 
the  reach  of  close  inspection.     Having  spoken  thus 
of  its  perfections,  it  is  but  fair  to  name  some  of  its 
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blemishes ;  one  very  great  one  in  particular,  which 
causes  a  feeling  of  disappointment  to  the  beholder 
on  first  seeing  it — which,  however,  is  not  due  to  an}' 
defect  of  plan  or  execution.  You  probably  do  not 
imagine, — when  thinking  of  all  the  unsurpassed 
elegance  of  decoration  on  this  great  ancient  temple, 
—  a  fair  white  marble  structure,  knowing  it  to  be 
six  hundred  years  ago  that  the  building  of  it  was 
begun :  while  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  tooth  of  old  Time  had  been  busy  defacing  it, 
as  age  after  age  has  rolled  over  it,  yet  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  dark  dingy  veil  which  he  has 
been  gradually  casting  about  it,  far  more  gloomy 
than  that  he  has  woven  during  the  same  period, 
over  that  at  Cologne.  Thus  the  marble,  once 
white,  is  now  of  nearly  all  shades  between  that  aud 
almost  a  mahogany  colour;  which,  though  it  is  easy  j 
to  see  it  is  the  work  of  time,  and  it  gives  it  a 
genuine  venerable  appearance,  very  unlike  the 
black  smut  on  St.  Paul's  and  other  buildings  in 
Loudon,  so  evidently  due  to  coal  smoke,  yet  by  no 
play  of  my  imagination  or  love  of  antiquity  could 
I  fancy  it  added  to  its  beauty.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, is  made  much  greater  or  more  conspicuous 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  its  being  patched 
in  numerous  places  with  the  white  statues  and  other 
repairs  of  recent  date,  on  parts  whence  portions 
had  split  off  by  the  action  of  wet,  sun,  and  frost. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  any  of  the  old,  fine 
work  especially,  should  have  remained  so  many 
hundred  years  as  perfect  as  it  is.  The  exterior 
has  never  been  fiuished,  and  it  is  probable  it  never 
will  be,  as  it  requires  all  the  money  that  can  be 
raised  to  keep  it  in  repair.     The  interior  is  finished. 

,  to  the  astonishment  of  the   commissionaire 

accompanying  us,  declined  going  within ;  but  I  went 
in  and  walked  all  through  it; — and  I  may  say  of 
this  as  well  as  of  the  exterior,  that  no  one  I  believe, 
can  form  any  conception  of  such  proportions  and 
magnificence,  who  has  not  seen  sometbing  in  some 
degree  similar.  It  is  divided  into  five  aisles,  two 
each  side  the  nave,  by  three  rows  of  columns,  up- 
wards of  fifty  in  all,  each  eigbt  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. As  I  looked  upward  along  the  vast  nave, — 
which  is  five  hundred  feet  in  length  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  foot  of  the  altar, — at  the  rows  of  splen- 
did clustered  columns  eighty-two  feet  high,  from 
which  spriDg  the  lofty  gotbic  arches — above,  at 
the  gorgeous  dome,  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  height — and  cast  my  eyes  round  on  all  the 
splendor  of  imagery  and  painting,  the  peculiar  light 
streaming  through  the  enormous  stained  windows, 
every  light  of  which  was  an  illustration  from  scrip- 
ture, captivating  and  absorbing  to  the  attention  as 
it  all  was  at  the  time,  the  feeling  was  that  of  de- 
pression to  the  spirit,  mere  than  of  real  gratification. 
It  is  said  there  are  four  thousand  statues  in  all, 
exterior  and  interior,  some  of  the  latter  being  of 
white  marble,  while  others  are  coloured  to  the  life. 
There  is  one  of  the  martyr  Sebastian,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  flayed  alive  ;  finely  executed, 
I  should  think, —  as  far  as  one,  not  an  anato- 
mist could  judge, — though  repulsive  to  look  upon 
even  in  white  marble;  being  represented  with 
the  muscles  all  laid  bare,  and  the  whole  fkin,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet,  hanging 
over  the  shoulders  as  a  mantle.  The  commission- 
aire directed  my  attention  to  this  statue  with  an 
expression  of  reverence,  as  he  referred  to  the  ter- 
rible suffering  the  sainted  martyr  must  have  en- 
dured— evidently  believing  he  lived  through  the 
whole  operation ;  on  my  venturing  to  suggest  a 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  this,  he  looked  pained, 
almost  shocked  at  my  skepticism,  and  I  said  no 
more.  lu  another  part  of  the  cathedral  there  was  a 
rural  scene, — solid  imagery  coloured  to  the  life,  not 
a  painting, — with  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  a 


sitting  posture,  and  one  of  our  Saviour  reclining  at 
her  feet.  Such  exhibitions  are  painful  and  jar  on 
the  feelings,  causing  an  involuntary  recoil  on  first 
beholding  them  ;  and  altogether  I  felt  relieved  when 
I  escaped  from  the  oppressive  display  around  me. 
The  whole  place  with  all  its  accompaniments  seem- 
ing more  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  some  heathen 
deity,  than  a  place  for  the  worship  of  Him  "  who 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  who 
seeketh  only  such  to  worship  him  who  do  it  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

A  few  of  the  streets  are  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  sidewalks,  but  generally  they  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  without  trottoirs,  and  crooked.  Fountains 
pour  forth  water  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  around 
which  groups  of  women  and  children  were  collected, 
the  former  engaged  in  washing  or  filling  buckets, 
pitchers,  &c.,  and  the  latter  playing.  Many  of 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  pedestrians,  large 
numbers  selling  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  of  which 
were  sold  by  weight,  the  steelyard  being  invariably 
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SARAH   MORRIS. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

Second-day,  5th,  [Tenth  month,  1772.]  Thomas 
Corbyn,  Thomas  Hull,  Rachel  Wilson,  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  &o.,  went  with  us  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Lancaster,  where  we  were  received 
kindly  by  William  Dilworth.  Here  we  met  our 
good  friends  Kichard  Marriott  and  wife.  Third- 
day  the  6th,  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
which  aunt  spoke,  as  was  afterwards  remarked, 
to  the  state  of  the  meeting.  In  the  Meeting  for 
Worship,  she  was  again  much  favoured.  Dined  at 
John  Bradford's,  and  at  4  o'clock  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers.  On  Fourth-day, 
the  7th,  went  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers,  Elders, 
Overseers  and  Representatives,  both  men  and  wo- 
men. We  dined  at  our  lodgings,  and  then  attended 
the  Meeting  for  Business.  Our  certificates  were 
read  in  both  meetings,  and  the  business  seemed 
well  conducted.  There  were  many  young  people 
present,  to  whom  aunt  addressed  herself  in  a  lively, 
powerful,  edifying  exhortation.  jThe  evening 
meeting,  held  at  6  o'clock,  was  very  large,  though 
not  many  Friends  were  there.  Aunt,  in  it,  was 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  Tabitha  Marriott  excel- 
lent in  prayer.  It  was  a  memorable  time,  aud  as 
this  evening  was  likely  to  be  a  parting  one  to  us, 
we  sat  [at  our  lodging]  very  agreeably  until  11 
o'clock.  I  thought,  [after  thi=  favour,]  we  should 
have  an  alloy  aud  so  it  proved,  for  tbe  next  day 
we  rode  nine  miles  to  Yeilond  Meeting,  which  was 
a  laborious  time.  Many  Friends  were  with  us. 
We  dined  at  one  Uummings'  and  then  returned 
with  Rachel  Wilson.     It  was  a  painful  day. 

Sixth-day,  the  9th,  with  Isaac  Wilson,  at  9 
o'clock,  went  towards  Cockermouth.  We  dined  at 
Ambleside,  fourteen  miles,  aud  then  on  to  Kes- 
wick to  lodge,  eighteen  miles.  This  is  a  market 
town,  situated  among  the  hills  aud  mountains.  We 
put  up  at  a  good  inn.  Seventh-day,  the  10th,  we 
left  before  9  o'clock,  and  had  a  liue  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  through  beautiful  valleys. 
They  were  well  watered  witb  many  rivulets,  and 
every  spot  was  cultivated  that  could  be.  We 
passed  by  Skidder's  Hill,  thought  by  some  to  be 
higher  than  Peudle  Hill,  aud  the  top  is  never  seeu 
without  a  cloud  on  it.  It  appeared  barren,  aud 
had  no  sheep  on  it.  The  valley  has  a  large  lake 
in  it,  aud  is  a  fruitful  spot,  though  the  inhabitants 
are  in  danger  of  being  overflowed.  We  got  to  the 
[late  residence  of]  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  in  Cocker- 
mouth,  12  miles,  where  we  were  kindly  received 


by  her  husband  and  two  daughters.  For  want  i 
her,  who  is  gone  to  her  eternal  rest,  the  hou; 
seemed  lonely. 

Many  colds  had  fallen  on  my  knee,  which  we 
much  swollen,  for  which  the  kind  friends  did  wh; 
they  could.  On  First-day  the  11th,  we  went  t 
meeting  at  Pardshaw  Crag,  which  is  a  large  goo, 
house,  and  was  well  filled  with  plain  Friends,  sue 
a  number  as  we  have  not  seen  in  England  belong; 
ing  to  one  meeting.  I  thought,  surely  we  shall  hav ; 
a  fine  time  to  day; — so  many  labourers  will  eaaili 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  ;  but  t ', 
my  great  disappointment,  here  were  many  idlert 
and  poor  aunt  found  it  harder  work  than  com- 
mon. After  a  silence  of  nearly  two  hours,  sh( 
was  qualified  to  divide  the  word  rightly.  Thi, 
meeting  takes  its  name  from  a  very  high  hill,  nea , 
the  meeting  house,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  rod 
cleft  in  twain,  and  so  spreading  that  many  person: 
can  take  shelter  under  them.  In  the  first  rise  o 
Friends  in  these  parts,  they  met  sometimes  undo 
one  part  and  sometimes  under  the  other,  accord 
ingly  as  to  which  furnished  the  best  protectiot 
from  the  then  present  wind.  The  people  arounc 
used  to  remark,  "  the  Quakers  Lave  gone  to  meeting 
we  may  cut  our  corn,  it  will  not  rain."  This  place^ 
I  had  often  heard  of,  but  never  expected  to  see  it 
"Wonderful  are  thy  works,  0  Lord!  among  thet 
children  of  men."  The  turnings  and  overturningt! 
of  my  life  are  marvellous  in  mine  eyes.  i 

Our  kind  friends,  John  and  Hannah  Harris, 
here  met  us,  and  took  us  home  with  them  to  High; 
Field,  and  there  we  found  a  resting  place  for  eight 
days.  Hannah  nursed  me  like  a  tender  mother. 
On  Second-day  I  was  very  poorly  and  feverish, 
and  was  bled.  Third-day  still  poorly,  and  on 
Fourth-day,  could  not  go  with  aunt  to  Whitehaven, 
but  dear  Hannah  Harris  did.  It  was  a  very 
stormy,  rainy  day,  but  notice  having  been  spread, 
they  were  obliged  to  go.  She  laboured  hard,  and 
returned  very  poorly.  That  night  she  was  fever- 
ish, ^and  had  no  rest.  On  Fifth-day,  spent  at 
home.  A  Richard  Dearman  and  his  wife  Eliza» 
beth,  came  to  see  us,  five  miles,  although  it  was  a 
rainy  day.  Very  unexpectedly,  in  conversing,  I 
found  faer  to  be  a  daughter  of  Samson  Frieth,  the 
son  of  Hannah  Frieth,  my  dear  mother's  own  aunt, 
which  made  us  second  cousins.  She  is  a  pretty 
Friend,  about  ray  own  size,  is  agreeably  married, 
and  lives  at  Scatton   Furnace,  near   Cockermouth. 

On  Sixth-day,  the  16th,  my  dear  aunt  thought 
herself  better,  and  went  with  Hannah  Harris  to 
their  week  day  meeting  at  Grey  Suthen,  where 
the  Friends  of  Broughton  Meeting  met  them. 
Aunt  had  a  favoured  time.  * 

Seventh-day,  the  17th.  It  was  rainy,  and  aunt 
very  poorly.  At  night  she  had  fever  aud  little  rest. 
I  can  hop  about,  but  poorly.  On  First-day,  the  IStlj, 
we  went  to  meeting  at  Cockermouth.  It  was  a  large 
house,  and  the  part  used  for  worship  was  full. 
Aunt  was  led  much  to  speak  to  the  state  of  the 
meeting.  A  Friend,  of  a  meek  spirit,  Jane  Pear- 
ton,  stood  up  and  declared  that  the  truth  had  been 
told  them,  and  begged  that  they  would  let  it  in, 
aud  be  humbly  thankful  that  the  day  of  their  visi- 
tation was  not  over.  This  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Lord  having  sent  one  servant  more  to  visit 
them  ;  adding,  thai  though  he  might  be  interceded 
with  for  them,  as  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrow  for- 
merly, yet  if  they  would  not  turn  unto  him  speedily, 
they  should  know,  that  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job  were  there,  they  could  only  answer  for  them- 
selves. Dear  Hannah  Harris  concluded  the  meet- 
ing in  powerful  prayer.  We  dined  at  Jonathan 
Wilkinson's,  aud  returned  to  Hannah  Harris'  just 
before  dark,  safely.     A  favoured  day. 
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I  First  Tilings  in  History. 

i  Moses,  the  first  historian,  wrote  about  the  year 
i,  c.  1500.  From  that  time  to  about  B.  C.  445, 
le  divinely  inspired  writers  of  the  bible  are  the 
laly  historians. 

The  same  year  that  the  last  of  the  Old  Testa- 
lent  books  was  written  (b.  c.  445,)  the  first  au 
iientic  history  written  by  any  of  the  world's  his 
iirians,  viz  :  by  Herodotus,  was  made  public. 
'  How  long  Eve,  the  first  woman  lived,  we  do  not 
now.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  sacred  history 
Jie  age,  death  and  burial  of  only  one  woman, 
iarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  is  distinctly  no 
/oman's  age  ever  since  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
'ibject  for  history  or  discussion. 
•  The  first  names  are  all  Hebrew;  and  the  ex 
lanation  or  meaning  of  them  is  also  in  Hebrew 
aus  proving  that  it  was  the  language  used  at  thi 
me  they  were  so  named.  It  was  thus  with  the 
ames  of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Seth,  Noah,  &c.  The 
onderful  names  by  which  God  has  condescended 
i'  reveal  himself  to  us,  the  great  names,  Jehovah 
pd  Jesus,  or  Joshua,  are  also  Hebrew,  and  full 
■  meaning. 

How  natural  it  is  for  all  infants  in  their  first  at- 
mpt  to  speak,  to  say,  ah-bib-ab,  or  em-mem-em. 
ow  few  know  that  these  words  were  used  by  the 
;-st  children  in  the  world  to  express  words  dear  to 
)1.  In  Hebrew,  Ah,  or  Abba,  means  father;  and 
"m,  means  mother. 

1  The  first  sin  combined  "the  lust  of  the  eye" — 
i,e  woman  "saw  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes;" 
Ithe  lust  of  the  flesh" — it  was  "  good  for  food  ;" 
id  "  the  pride  of  life" — it  was  "  a  tree  to  be  de- 
:red  to  make  one  wise." 

At  the  first  sacrifice,  Cain's  offering  was  rejected, 
jhile  Abel's  was  accepted.  Cain,  it  appears,  did 
ot  believe  the  promise  of  God ;  nor  in  the  neces- 
ty  of  an  atonement  for  sin.  In  the  pride  of  un- 
Mief,  he  presented  the  Unitarian  offering  of  his 
ivn  productions  or  works.  Abel  believed  the  pro- 
jise;  for  we  are  told  (Heb.  xi.  4,)  '^ By  faith, 
|bel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
auCain."  Unitarianism  wasthe  first  false  religion, 
i  The  first  city  in  the  world  was  built  by  Cain. 
|!e  called  it  after  his  son  Enoch.  For  thousands 
f  years,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  though  under  a 
irse,  built  the  great  cities,  furnished  the  kings  of 
le  earth,  and  had  the  power  of  the  world  ;  while 
lie  seed,  to  whom  all  blessings  of  this  life  and  that 
ii  come  were  promised,  had  to  live  by  faith,  as 
liirs  of  an  inheritance  not  yet  received. 
I  Lamech,  one  of  Cain's  descendants,  is  the  first 
Iho  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  unto  him  two 
lives. 
Jabal  "  was  the  father  (or  first)  of  such  as  dwelt 

tents,  and  of  such  as  had  cattle."  Abel  had 
ipt  sheep;  but  Jabal  must  have  introduced  some 
stem  in  rearing  cattle,  and  also  tents  and  tent 
aking.  Jubal,  a  brother  of  Jabal,  is  recorded  as 
jjing  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
pd  the  organ."  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  From  Jubal,  pro- 
ibly  comes  the  word  jubilee.  The  seed  of  Gain 
•St  invented  musical  instruments. 
\  A  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  to  Naamah,  sister 
f  Tubal- Cain,  the  introduction  of  ornaments  in 
imale  dress. 

'  The  first  public  worship  mentioned,  was  at  the 
,rth  of  Edos,  the  son  of  Seth,  born  when  Adam 
ias  235  years  old.  "  Then  began  men  to  call 
,Don  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
i  Prophesying  was  early  in  the  Church.  The  first 
Ipecially  mentioned  as  a  prophet,  is  Enoch — born 
V  the  seventh  generation,  in  the  year  622.  He 
Prophesied  of  "  The  coming  of  the  Lord  with  ten 
lousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon 
lil,"  &c.  (Jude  XV.) 


The  ark  is  the  first  vessel  spoken  of,  although 
it  is  likely  small  boats  had  been  previously  built, 
It  was  120  years  in  building.  While  all  scoffed 
at  Noah  while  he  was  building,  perhaps,  when  it 
was  too  late,  some  of  his  carpenters  begged  to  be 
admitted  into  it,  urging  that  they  had  helped  to 
build.  What  other  reply  could  he  make  to  them, 
but,  You  were  paid  for  it;  I  cannot  save  you. 
They  who  are  now  helping  to  build  churches  ani' 
spread  the  gospel,  without  seeking  to  be  saved  by 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  well  ponder 
the  question,  "  What  became  of  Noah's  car- 
penters?" 

The  first  human  slavery  was  prophesied  as  a 
consequence  of  sin.  When  Noah  awoke  from 
wine,  and  knew  what  Ham  had  done  unto  him,  he 
said  (Genesis  ix.  25),  "Cursed  be  Canaan  [the  son 
of  Ham;]  a  servant  of  servants  [or  the  most  de- 
graded of  slaves]  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

The  first  city,  built  after  the  flood  (100  years 
after,)  was  Babel,  or  Babylon,  b.  c.  2247. 

The  Word  of  God,  tlie  Creator. — The  bible 
says  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Woid  was  God;"  "all  things  were  made  by  him." 
The  heathen  obtained  some  knowledge  of  this.  In 
India,  Vach,  or  speech,  is  the  active  power  of 
Brahma.  In  Persia,  Ormazd,  the  good,  created 
the  world  by  Honovn,  the  Word. — Schieffelin's 
Foundations  of  History. 

Captain  Paul  Cuffee. — Many  of  our  readers 
(says  the  New  Bedford  Standard,)  will  remember 
Paul  Cuffee,  who  formerly  transacted  business 
this  city.     A  correspondent   of  the  Fall   River 
News  gives  the  following  incident: 

Paul  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  for  a  black  man, 
and  was  very  active  and  persevering,  of  stern  integ- 
rity, and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  accumulated  some  S40,000  or  §50,000,  a  part 
of  which  was  invested  in  a  vessel  of  which  he  was 
commander.  The  vessel  was  manned  by  a  black 
crew.  Capt.  Cuffee  took  in  a  cargo  and  cleared  for 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  on  his  arrival  there  entered  at  the 
custom  house  and  deposited  his  papers  After  he 
had  settled  his  out-bound  voyage,  and  taken  in  a 
cargo,  he  went  to  the  custom  bouse  for  a  clearance 
and  to  get  his  papers,  but  the  collector  of  the  port 
would  neither  clear  him  out  nor  give  him  his  pa- 
pers. Captain  Cuffee  had  no  other  redress  than  to 
TO  to  Washington,  and,  after  getting  the  necessary 
proof  as  to  who  he  was,  where  from,  &o.,  he  re- 
paired thither.  Capt.  Cuffee  was  a  Quaker,  and 
used  their  plain  language,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  President  Madison,  he  said:  "James,  I^  have 
been  put  to  much  trouble,  and  have  been  abused;" 
and  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  President  his  story, 

'ng  such  proofs  as  were  needed  in  his  case,  and 
added,  "  I  have  come  here  for  tliy  protection,  and 
have  to  ask  thee  to  order  your  collector  for  the  port 
of  Norfolk  to  clear  me  out  for  New  Bedford,  Mass.'' 

President  Madison  promptly  ordered  the  col- 
lector of  Norfolk  to  clear  Captain  Cuffee,  with  his 
black  crew,  for  the  above  named  port.  After 
Captain  C.  returned  to  Norfolk,  he  heard  no  more 
abuse  from  the  collector,  but  received  his  papers 
and  his  clearance. 


THE     FHIEND. 
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THE  CONSCRIPTIOiV  LAW. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  likely  to  bring  the 

;mbers  of  the    religious  Society  of  Friends  into 

some  suffering,  which  we  hope  they  may  seek  for, 

and  receive  strength  to  bear,  in  a  meek,  patient 

and  submissive  spirit. 

Jq  believe  ourselves  called  to  uphold  and  show 


I  forth  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  gospel  and  kingdom 
of  our  holy  Redeemer,  and  to  make  our  testimony 
availing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  bear  it  in  His  spirit, 
who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  when 
he  was  persecuted,  be  threatened  not,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously. 

It  is  painful  to  every  true  Friend,  when  the 
laws  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  come 
into  conflict  with  his  religious  duty,  and  compel 
him,  instead  of  yielding  a  cheerful,  prompt  and 
willing  compliance,  to  fall  back  upon  passive  suffer- 
ing. 

Friends  have  ever  loved  and  honoured  good 
government,  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  necessary 
to  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  society,  and 
been  willing  and  ready  to  bear  their  share  of  its 
burdens,  and  obey  all  laws  which  are  not  opposed 
to  the  Divine  law. 

But  human  governments  are  not  perfect,  and  at 
times  enactments  are  made  which  run  counter  to 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  then  the  course  of  his  disci- 
ple is  clear — he  must  do  as  his  Divine  Master  and 
the  apostles  did,  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and 
submit  himself  to  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  hu- 
man law,  for  not  actively  complying  with  its  re- 
quirements. The  first  duty  is  to  obey  our  heavenly 
Father's  law. 

The  conscription  law  requires  one  of  three 
things  to  be  done  by  every  drafted  person,  viz:  to 
serve  in  the  army;  to  hire  a  substitute  to  fight  in 
his  place,  or  to  pay  to  the  government  $300  "  for 
the  procuration  of  such  substitute;"  thus  making 
the  government  his  factor  in  the  business  of  hiring. 

The  law  limits  the  appropriation  of  the  $300  so 
paid,  to  the  hiring  of  men  to  tight,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  nothing  else. 

Can  I,  then,  as  a  consistent  Friend,  pay  this 
money? 

The  answer  is  clear.  If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to 
fight  and  kill  my  fellow-creatures,  it  must  be  wrong 
to  pay  my  money  to  hire  another  to  do  it;  just  as  it 
would  be  to  pay  my  money  to  hire  a  man  to  steal 
or  murder. 

If  I  pay  my  money  with  a  knowledge  that  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  this  only;  it 
matters  not  liow  many  hands  it  may  pa.ss  through, 
ere  it  reach  the  warrior,  the  thief  or  the  murderer; 
he  is  still  my  agent,  hired  with  my  money,  and  in 
whose  acts  i  am  implicated. 

Hiring  him  may  be  actually  worse  than  if  I  had 
gone  myself;  for  he  may  be  a  cruel,  wicked  and 
bloodthirsty  person,  who  would  commit  barbarities 
on  my  fellow-creatures,  from  which  my  moral 
principles  would  deter  me — still  he  is  my  man,  my 
agent;  paid  by  my  money.  I  cannot  exculpate 
myself  from  pecuniary  participation,  at  least,  in  his 
crimes  and  enormities. 

If  then  it,  war,  is  wrong  for  me,  it  must  bo 
wrong  also  for  me  to  pay  my  money  as  the  hire  of 
another  to  fight  in  my  stead.  If  war  is  not  wrong 
for  me,  it  is  probably  better  that  I  should  go  my- 
self, and  not  pay  an  agent  to  fight  for  me  who  may 
be  far  more  cruel  and  wicked  than  I  would  dare  to 
be. 

But  some  persons  will  say,  Why  not  pay  the 
commutation  money  as  well  as  the  tax  which  sup- 
ports government.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
tax  is  declared  by  the  law  which  imposes  it  to  be 
for  the  "  support  of  the  government  and  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt."  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  warlike  object,  but  the  general  support  of 


government. 


vhich  we  hold 


right  institution. 


d  ought  to  be  supported.  We  could  no  more 
consistently  object  to  paying  this  tax,  than  we 
could  to  paying  duties  on  imported  articles,  long 
before  the  present  war  commenced,  or  to  using  any 
imported  article  on  which  the  duty  had  been  paid, 


THE   FRIEND. 


because  the  revenue  raised  by  these  duties  was 
largely  expended  in  war,  or  military  preparations 

Friends  then,  as  lovers  of  good  government, 
which  cannot  be  supported  without  means  to  defray 
its  necessary  expenses,  have  always  paid  the  gene- 
ral and  mixed  taxes,  as  tribute  or  custom,  to  whom 
it  was  due,  thus  bearing  cheerfully  their  share  of 
the  burdens  of  civil  government, 
good  society  and  order. 

But  when  impositions  are  made,  wholly  for  war 
purposes,  or  where  pecuniary  penalties  are  laid  for 
the  exercise  of  our  great  inherent  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  Friends  have  nobly  taken  their  stand 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  said  :  we  should  violate  our  conscientious 
duty  to  the  Divine  law  by  active  compliance  with 
these  demands,  which  we  believe  to  be  wrong;  and 
therefore,  we  respectfully  decline  to  pay,  but  are 
willing  to  submit  to  suffering ;  and  the  instances 
are  not  rare,  in  which  this  firm  but  calm  and  gen- 
tle avowal  of  christian  principles,  has  had  a  con- 
vincing effect  on  others. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  19th  inst.  Three 
sanguinary  engagenaents  are  reported  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  but  with  what  re- 
sult is  not  stated.  An  order  had  been  issued  prohibiting 
persons  travelling  from  one  village  to  another  without 
a  passport.  General  Mouravieff  liad  issued  a  decree  or- 
dering that  all  moneys  taken  by  the  insurgents  from  the 
State  or  commercial  treasuries  should  be  refunded  with- 
in ten  days  by  the  Polish  land  proprietors  in  each  dis- 
trict. Forced"  sales  will  take  place  on  the  estates  of 
those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  this  order.  The  reply 
of  Russia  to  the  letter  of  France,  England  and  A 
has  been  received.  It  is  believed  to  assent  to  the  six 
points  named  by  England,  France  and  Austria,  but  prO' 
poses  an  amnesty  instead  of  an  armistice.  An  important 
debate  in  Parliament  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Russell  and  Derby  both  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  case  for 
armed  intervention.  England  coutd  do  nothing  furthi 
than  submit  proposals,  which  she  had  done.  Lord 
Derby  deprecated  even  diplomatic  interference.  Thi 
debate  was  considered  by  the  London  journals  as  deci 
sive  of  the  policy  England  would  pursue.  There  is  great 
anxiety  to  know  the  final  result  of  the  battles  between 
Meade  and  Lee.  The  English  journals  accord  praise  to 
the  Union  troops.  The  Morning  Post  says,  except  at 
Antietam,  they  never  showed  more  steadiness.  The 
Daily  Teler/raph  thinks  Meade  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  any  Federal  commander,  he  having,  at  a  blow, 
altered  the  character  of  the  conflict.  The  Times  does 
not  yet  see  ground  for  Lincoln's  hopeful  anticipations. 
The  principal  struggle  is  to  come.  Looking  at  Vicks- 
bnrg  and  Port  Hudson,  as  well  as  at  Pennsylvania,  the 
Times  estimates  the  chances  as  heavily  against  the  Fed- 
erals. The  screw  steamship  Gibraltar,  formerly  the  well- 
known  rebel  privateer  Sumter,  left  the  Mersey  for  Nms- 
sau  on  the  4th  inst.  with  a  large  and  well  assorted  cargo. 
Since  her  arrival  in  Liverpool,  the  Sumter  has  under- 
gone a  complete  overhauling,  and  her  deck  timbers  have 
been  materially  strengthened.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Gibraltar,  upon  her  arrival  at  Nassau,- will  be 
further  strengthened  and  eventually  resume  her  occupa- 
tion as  a  privateer.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
steady,  with  sales  of  5000  bales.     Consols  93}. 

Mexico. — An  arrival  from  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  13th,  at 
Havana,  states  that  Mexico  was  declared  an  Empire  on 
the  10th  inst.  It  appears  that  the  Council  of  Notabili- 
ties declared  that  the  Mexican  nation,  through  them, 
solicit  an  empire  as  the  form  of  government,  and  pro- 
claim Maximilian  of  Austria,  emperor.  Should  he  de- 
cline the  throne,  they  request  the  French  Emperor  to 
select  a  person  in  whom  he  h.as  full  confidence,  to  occupy 
the  throne.  This  proclamation  was  immediately  made 
public,  and  a  courier  posted  to  Vera  Cruz,  when  it  was 
sent  by  a  French  steamer  to  Havana. 

United  States. — The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — There 
have  been  several  unimportant  skirmishes  between  por- 
tions of  the  two  great  armies  of  Meade  and  Lee,  but  no 
serious  engagement  has  been  reported  during  the  past 
week.  A  rumor  was  prevalent  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  that  Lee's  army  was  about  to  invade  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  again,  and  some  colour  of  probability 
was  given  to  the  report,  by  the  attempted  crossing  of  the 
Potomac  by  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry:  they  were  driven 
back,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  have  been  merely  a  feint 


in  order  to  get  time  to  transport  to  Richmond  the  im- 
mense trains  of  forage  and  other  plunder  captured  dur- 
ing the  recent  incursion  into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  26th 
inst.  there  was  an  encounter  at  Man.Tssas  Gap,  between 
about  800  Union  troops  under  General  Spinola,  and  a 
portion  of  Longstreet's  command,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  A  few  days  pre- 
viously a  cavalry  raid  was  executed  by  a  body  of  Union 
troops,  under  Col.  Tolaud,  having  for  its  main  object  the 
cutting  of  the  railroad  near  Lynchburg.  It  was  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  road 
was  concerned,  and  a  considerable  number  of  muskets 
were  destroyed  at  the  town  of  Wytheville,  at  which  place 
there  was  a  severe  skirmish,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  ou 
both  sides,  Col.  Toland,  the  commanding  officer,  being 
killed. 

Charleston. — The  position  of  affairs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chariest  ou  is  not  materially  changed.  The 
Federal  troops  retain  possession  of  the  ground  previously 
occupied  by  them,  but  have  not  been  able  to  capture 
Fort  Wagner  ou  the  end  of  Morris  Island,  although  two 
desperate  assaults  had  been  made  upon  it,  in  both  cases 
the  assailants  being  driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  The 
latest  accounts,  which  are  to  7th  day,  the  25th  inst.,  re- 
present that  the  various  forts  are  undergoing  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  fleet  without  appearing  to  be  much  affected 
thereby. 

The  Uriel  of  Morgan's  Raid. — Reports  apparently  re- 
liable, have  been  received,  which  state  that  the  rebel 
General  Morgan,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  command, 
have  been  captured.  Those  who  have  so  far  escaped, 
are  divided  up  into  small  squads,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  also  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  large  force  which  en- 
tered Ohio,  amounting  according  to  the  most  reliable 
accounts  to  some  500U  men,  not  more  than  a  few  hun 
dred  have  escaped,  the  rest  being  either  killed  or 
captured. 

J'he  South-  West. — The  great  advantage  to  the  U 
forces  of  possessing  the  Mississippi  is  already  beginning 
to  manifest  itself.  The  army  has  an  unobstructed  chan- 
nel of  communication,  and  may  land  at  any  point  quite 
unexpectedly  to  the  rebels.  Gen.  Grant  sent  Gen.  Ran- 
som down  the  river  to  Natchez,  to  break  up  the  rebel 
communication  with  Texas,  whence  they  have  been  de- 
riving their  supplies  of  cattle,  and  no  doubt  of  arms  and 
ammunition  by  way  of  Matamoras.  Ransom  landed  un- 
expectedly, captured  eighteen  guns,  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  in  boxes,  ready  to  be  transported  to  the 
rebel  army ;  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  the  same 
destination,  and  large  supplies  of  sugar.  Yazoo  City, 
which  was  held  by  about  800  rebels,  was  captured  by 
Gen.  Herron  on  the  13th.  250  prisoners  were  captured. 
The  gunboat  De  Kalb  was  blown  up  by  torpedoes  and 
sunk  in  shallow  water.  She  will  be  raised.  No  lives 
were  lost.  The  rebels  burned  three  transports  lying 
above  the  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  large  steamers  are 
still  up  the  Yazoo.  An  expedition  despatched  up  the 
Red  river,  ascended  to  the  head  of  navigation,  destroy-^ 
ing  two  or  three  rebel  steamers,  and  capturing  a  very 
large  quantity'  of  ammunition,  provisions,  Ac,  at  the 
town  of  Trinity,  where  they  had  been  stored  previous  to 
being  transported  to  the  rebel  army.  By  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  Jackson,  Miss.,  by  Gen.  Sherman,  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern 
the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Teuues 
ds,  including  over  forty  engines,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  troops.  This  loss  is  very  severe 
the  rebels.  The  Mississippi  is  now  so  far  opened  that 
least  one  unarmed  merchant  steamer  has  made  the  trip 
(rom  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  without  anv 
molestation.  The  Post-Ollicc  Department  will  soon  re- 
mail  communication  between  the  West  and 
New  Orleans,  by  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  16th  inst., 
severe  fight  occurred  between  Gen.  Blunt  and  the  rebel 
en.  Cooper,  near  Fort' Gibson,  Kansas,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  and  the  capture  of  artillery  and 
'soners. 

Union  Raid  into  North  Carolina. — The   Petersburgh 

L'.cpress,  in  referring  to  a  cavalry  expedition  sent  out  by 

n.   Foster  in    North  Carolina,  says:— "The   Yankee 

ders   burned   the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tar  river, 

near  Rocky  Mount,  destroyed  the  depot  at  that  place, 

tore  up  two  miles  of  the  track,  burned  5000   bales  of 

cotton,  and  a  large  cotton  factory.    The  bridge  over  Tar 

ver  was  ou  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad,  and 

was  about  300  yards  long.     They  also  captured  a  train 

h  contained  two  car  loads  of"  ammunition 

and  30,000  pounds  of  bacon,  which  were  destroyed." 

The  Conscription. — There  has  been  very  little  opposi- 


tion to  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  i 


5w  progressing  in 


)us  parts  of  the  country.  In  New  York,  the  public 
excitement  is  rapidly  subsiding,  under  the  conviction  that 

)  will  be  no  further  proceedings  looking  to  its  en- 
forcement for  the  present.     A  guard  of  sofdiers,  accom- 


panied by  a  squad  of  police,  visited  several  tenem. 
houses  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the  riots  of  1 
week  took  slace,  in  search  of  arms.  A  number  of  riti 
muskets  and  pistols  were  secured  and  will  be  restoi ' 
to  those  from  whom  they  were  stolen.  Gen.  Mead  ' 
army,  it  is  said,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  drafted  mi  ■ 
each  existing  regiment  to  be  filled  up  to  its  maximi  \ 
from  tliis  source.  The  commanders  of  the  various  re 
menls  are  to  make  requisitions  for  the  numbers  requir 
to  fill  their  ranks,  and  detachments  will  be  forwarl 
accordingly. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  413,  of  whom  2  • 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  conscription  is  pi 
gressing  quietly  and  steadily. 

New  York. — Number  of  deaths  last  week  684,  an  i 
crease  of  185  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  we 
last  year.  Of  the  deceased,  421  were  under  five  years  i 
age. 

The  Markets,  cj-c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio  , 
on  the  28th  inst.  New  York. — The  money  market  ea 
at  5J  a  6  per  cent,  on  call.  American  gold,  127 J  a  12, 
United  States  six  per  cents,  18S1,  H)5J  a  106.  Balan  . 
in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  $24,528,821.99.  Spec 
in  the  New  York  banks,  $35,910,227.  Middling  oplanc' 
cotton  60  a  62  cts.  Winter  red  Western  wheat,  $1,: 
a  $1,29.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.00  a  $1.17.  Rv 
97  a  98  cts.  Mixed  corn,  68  a  69  cts.  Oats,  75  a  77  c'l 
Philadelphia. — Prime  red  wheat,  §1.30  a  §1-33.  Whit' 
Sl.38a$1.45.  Rye,  $1.03.  Prime  yellow  corn,  80  cl 
Oats,  76  cts.  Clover  seed,  $5.50  a  $5.75  ;  Timothy,  $2.'. 
a  $2.50.  I 

RECEIPTS.  j 

Received  from  Abner  Gilbert,  Ind.,  $2.20  to  No.  Bt] 

vol.  37  ;  from  Thos.  Kite,  0.,  per  0.  W.,  $2,  vol.  36.     [ 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.  j 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  afU  | 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next, 
the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherry  street,  westc' 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh  street,  betwee  i 
Cherry  and  Race  streets.  j 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boye, 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  clas 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  th4 
pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  o) 
scliolarship.  '  i 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sab-; 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatu; 
and  experiments.  \ 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  itj 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geome-i 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy  ■. 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra-' 
phy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  .and  Com- 
position. Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,' 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages.         '. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
ntend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Ninth 
month. 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the 
patronage  and  support  of  Friends,  ofl'ering  as  they  do 
great  advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education 
of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  to 
the  Primary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemen- 
tary instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin- 
cipal schools. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.,  1863.  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR   FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Phvsician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinq- 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  Third  of  Sixth  month,  1863,  Josuci 
Barton,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

WM.   H.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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i]  the  Evidence  deducible  from  the  Prophecies. 


BY  OLINTHCS 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

It  ia  well  for  christians  in  general,  that  they  can 
wive  at  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
lion  they  profess,  a  well-grounded  assurance  of 
'  he  hope  that  is  in  them,"  without  instituting  so 
Jjg  an  investigation  as  that,  the  results  of  which 
i:re  laid  before  you  in  my  last  letter.  Such  an 
ipiry  may  serve  to  convince  unbelievers,  that 
(ion  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  are,  in 
t3ir  nature,  really  irresistible  to  all  those  who  do 
It  voluntarily  sheath  their  understandings  against 
\2  impressions  of  evidence  flowing  from  all  quar- 
i:s,  aud  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  truth  : 
U  those  who  are  willing  to  derive  conviction  from 
le  Fountain  of  divine  knowledge,  have  a  far 
tortcr  way  to  arrive  at  it  than  that  we  have  so 
loently  been  tracing.  The  Bible  is  its  own  wit- 
|ss  :  the  predictions  scattered  through  it  prove  its 
ijvine  origin.  Other  evidences  may  obtain  admis- 
im  to  the  mind,  but  this  species  demands  it : 
libers  may  dispel  darkness,  but  this  comes  clothed 
!  light.  In  the  present  world  we  are  in  a  bo- 
;ghted  state ;  but  happily  "  we  have  a  sure  word 

■  prophecy,  whereunlo  we  do  well  that  we  take 
;  ed,  as  unto  a  light  that  sbineth  in  a  dark  place, 
itil  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
iaiis."' 

Prophecy,  viewed  in  the  sense  we  now  wish  to 
•ntemplate  it,  that  is,  as  denoting  the  prediction 

future  events  depending  on  the  action  of  free 
;ents,  was  obviously  never  intended  as  evidence 

■  au  original  revelation.  It  is  plainly  unfit  for 
lich  a  purpose,  because  it  is  impo.ssible,  without 
[mo  extrinsic  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  to  know 
betlicr  any  prophecy  be  true  or  false,  till  the  aera 
■rive  at  which  it  ought  to  bo  accomplished.  Yet 
le  frequent  occurrence  of  prophecies  may  be  pro- 
uctive  of  great  religious  advantages  antecedent  to 
icir  being  fulfilled,  since  it  may  keep  alive  a  sense 
l"  religion,  and  inspire  with  a  hope  of  future  dc' 
'veraiice  from  present  calamity,  such  as  slavery  oi 
lanishment.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  one 
;reat  object  in  delivering  the  prophecies  under  th 
Md  Testament  dispensation,  since  most  of  them 
oiiitcd  to  emancipation  from  either  bodily  or 
oiritual  bondage. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  tendency  or  the  utility 
f  prophecy  previous  to  its  completon,  its  tendency 
ubsequent  to  such  a  completion  is,  so  far  as  it  ' 
nowQ,  decidedly  and  inevitably  favourable  to  the 
ivine  appointment  of  him  who  delivered  the  pre 


diction,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  divine  selection 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  prediction  points.  The 
foreknowledge  of  future  contingent  events  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  a  peculiar  attribute  of  Deity. 
Future  contingencies,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
which  relate  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  states 
not  yet  in  existence,  or  to  the  minute  concerns  of 
individuals  not  yet  born,  are  secrets  which  it  is  evi- 
dent no  man  or  angel  can  penetrate ;  their  causes 
being  indeterminate,  their  relations  with  other 
things  fluctuating  and  unknown  :  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  prediction  of  such  contingent  events 
cannot  otherwise  than  proceed  from  God  ;  and 
farther,  since  God  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  his 
perfect  Holiness  and  Rectitude,  visibly  aid  delusion 
and  wickedness,  the  inference  is  equally  cogent 
and  necessary,  that  the  accomplishment  of  predic- 
tions delivered  by  those  who  pretend  they  have 
divine  authority,  amounts  to  a  full  proof  that  they 
eally  possess  the  authority  they  assume.  Other 
arguments  may  be  evaded  ;  other  evidence  may  not 
convince ;  strange  efi'ects  (though  not  miraculous 
ones)  may  be  produced  by  other  than  divine  power : 
but  the  plain  and  complete  correspondence  of 
events  to  the  standing  records  of  ancient  prophecies, 
obvious  and  conspicuous  to  all  who  will  be  at  the 
pains'to  compare  them,  and  applying  accurately  to 
the  nicest  shades  of  the  specified  circumstances, 
suggests  most  forcibly  the  conviction,  that  the  pre- 
dictions came  from  God,  and  were  declared  to  man 
for  the  wisest  and  most  important  purposes.  "This 
or  nothing  (says  Justin  Martyr)  is  the  work  of 
God  :  to  declare  a  thing  shall  come  to  be,  long  be- 
fore it  is  in  being,  and  then  to  briog  about  the 
accomplishment  of  that  very  thing,  according  to 
the  same  declaration." 

This  then  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  may  be 
known,  read,  and  appreciated,  by  all  men;  and  this 
is  the  species  of  evidence  with  which  every  part  of 
Scripture,  from  tiie  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse, 
abounds.  The  history  of  the  fall  of  man  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  significant  prediction  of 
that  "  Seed  of  the  Woman  which  should  bruise  the 
Serpent's  head."  Even  here  the  Messiah  was 
marked  out  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken  :  the  prophecy 
has  never  been  applied  to  another:  the  ".light  of  the 
world"  shone  distinctly,  though  it  might,  notwith- 
standing, glimmer  feebly,  when  seen  through  the 
long  vista  of  four  thousand  years.  Previous  to  the 
general  deluge,  the  will  of  God  was  but  seldom  de- 
clared in  prophecy  ;  but  almost  immediately  after 
that  remarkable  event,  Noah  delivered  some  extra- 
ordinary predictions  relative  to  the  descendants  of 
his  three  sons;  and  those  predictions,  though  they 
were  divulged  more  than  two  thousand  years  before 
the  christian  aora,  have  been  fulfilling  through  the 
several  periods  of  time  to  this  day  !  In  like  man- 
ner the  prophecies  revealed  from  time  to  time,  as 
those  concerning  the  Ishmaelites,  those  of  dying 
Jacob,  of  Balaam,  of  Moses  (concerning  the  Jews,) 
the  prophecies  relating  to  Ninevah,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Egypt,  the  great  empires,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, have  been  perfectly  fulfilled  to  the  minutest 
particular;  and  that  in  several  cases  where  at 
tempts  have  actually  been  made  to  prevent  their 
accomplishment.   Moses,  for  example,  foretold,  that 


when  the  Jews  forsook  the  true  God  they  should 
be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth; 
that  "  they  should  become  an  astonishment,  a  pro- 

b,  and  a  by-word  among  all  nations."  None 
can  be  so  regardless  of  truth,  as  to  deny  that  this 
is  fully  accomplished.  Concerning  Babylon  it  was 
foretold,  that  it  should  be  shut  up  and  besieged  by 
the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Armenians ;  that  the 
river  should  be  dried  up ;  that  the  city  should  be 
taken  in  the  midst  of  a  feast;  that  the  conqueror 
should  be  named  Cyrus.  All  of  which,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  came  to  pass.  Concerning  Egypt  it 
was  predicted,  "  Egypt  shall  be  a  base  kingdom  : 
it  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms  ;  neither  shall  it 
exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations."  I  need 
not  ask  whether  this  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  Egypt, 
so  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  its  power,  and  its 
isdom,  is  not  fulfilled.  Concerning  Tyre  the  pre- 
diction and  its  completion  are  no  less  remarkable ; 
I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock ;  thou  shalt 
be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built 
no  more.  Thou  shalt  be  no  more ;  the  merchants 
among  the  people  shall  hiss  at  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be 
a  terror,  and  never  shalt  be  any  more." 

Now  in  all  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  instance.'? 
that  might  be  adduced,  it  cannot  with  any  sem- 
blance of  reason  be  pretended,  that  "  Prophecy 
came  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;"  the  contrary 
assertion  of  the  Apostle  accords  far  better  with  a 
fair  induction  from  the  premises  before  us,  that 
"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  acute 
metaphysicians  and  ablest  reasonera  Great  Britain 
ever  produced,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  his  advo- 
cate against  Leibnitz,  says,  be  feels  no  hesitation 
in  putting  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  entirely 
upon  the  reality  of  that  prophetic  spirit  which  fore- 
told "  the  man  of  sin,"  and  the  desolation  of  Christ's 
church  and  kingdom  by  Antichrist.  "  If"  (says  he 
after  enumerating  some  of  the  predictions  that  re- 
late to  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,) 
"  if,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  there 
were  any  footsteps  of  such  a  sort  of  power  as  this 
in  the  world  :  or,  if  there  ever  had  been  such  power 
in  the  world  :  or,  if  there  was  then  any  appearance 
of  probability,  that  could  make  it  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  imagine  that  there  ever  could  be 
any  such  kind  of  power  in  the  world,  much  less  in 
the  temple  or  church  of  God  :  and,  if  there  be  not 
now  such  a  power  actually  and  eonspicuously  ex- 
ercised in  the  world  :  and  if  any  picture  of  this 
power,  drawn  after  the  event,  can  describe  it  more 
plainly  and  exactly  than  it  was  originally  descri- 
bed in  the  words  of  the  prophecy  :  then  may  it 
with  some  degree  of  plausibleness  be  suggested, 
that  the  prophecies  are  nothing  more  than  enthu- 
siastic inventions." 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  accumulates  prodi- 
giously when  it  is  drawn  from  these  prophecies 
which  relate  to  the  Messiah.  Had  only  a  single 
prophet  left  a  book  of  predictions  concerning  Christ, 
specifying  the  time  and  manner  of  his  coming,  and 
he  had  come  agreeably  to  those  predictions,  it 
would  seem  next  to  impossible  to  evade  the  con- 
clusion deducible  from  it.  But  in  the  Bible  we 
have  much  more.     Here  is  a  series  of  Prophets, 
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for  thousands  of  years,  who  regularly  succeed  each 
other  to  foretell  the  same  event,  and  to  depict  the 
benefits  it  will  produce.  Nay,  more  than  this,  a 
whole  nation  constitutes  his  harbingers  ;  they  sub- 
sist distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  to  testify  in  a  body  the  as 
ances  they  entertain  respecting  him :  when  he 
arrives  they  disbelieve  him,  become  reluctant  wit 
nesses  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  they  have  pre 
served,  but  willing  instruments  in  "  killino-  th( 
Prince  of  Life;"  and  thus  in  accomplishing  those 
predictions  which,  though  they  understood  but  ii 
part,  they  constantly  hoped  to  see  realized  until 
their  hopes  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  I 


From  "The  North  British  Review," 

Vegetable   Epidemics. 

(Continued  from  page  378. J 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  accelerating 
the  epidemic  of  184a  and  1846,  is  the  Botrytis 
infesUms,  consisting  of  a  number  of  interwoven 
cottony  threads  or  filaments,  producing  upright 
branched  stalks  bearing  the  seeds  in  oval  cases. 
It  first  attacks  the  leaves,  entering  by  the  stomata 
or  breathing  pores,  and  covering  them  with  brown 
blotches,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  running  its  cour.se 
in  a  few  hours;  so  that  the  period  for  examination 
of  the  leaves  is  often  passed  over.  It  speedily 
spreads  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers,  penetratin; 


free  from  the  pest.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  de- 
vastated, and  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  visit 
of  the  epidemic  to  that  unhappy  country  are  yet 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all :  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty,  dying 
of  starvation  in  their  houses  and  by  the  waysides ; 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  more  compelled  to 
emigrate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries 
of  life.  In  1 846,  it  proceeded  throughout  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  its  effects  in  certain  districts 
were  scarcely  less  disastrous ;  thence  on  to  the  Shet- 
land and  Faroe  islands,  and  to  northern  latitudes, 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  that  direction  extended.  On  the  Cobtineut,  it 
has  been  observed  to  progress  in  a  similar  manner 
its  geographical  limits,  as  well  as  its  intensity,  be 
coming  more  extended  and  marked  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  trace 
the  distribution  of  the  epidemic  from  its  original 
source  in  the  mountains  of  South  America,  to  the 
various  European  countries  over  which  it  passed, 
as  it  afi'ords  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  its 
vegetable  nature;  this  distribution, 


caused,  not  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  th.^, 
but  by  its  action  on  the  leaves  preventing  the  elabo- 
ration  of  sap,  and  obstructing  the  admission  of  air 
and  transpired  fluids,  until  by  this  means  the  stem 
is  overcharged  with  moisture  and  ultimately  rots  ; 
thus  depriving  the  half-ripe  tubers  of  the  necessary 
nutriment.  The  potato-botrytis  belongs  to  a  large 
genus  of  very  destructive  fungi,  aflFecting  most  of 
our  vegetables  and  fruits ;  but  as  a  species  it  is  a 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  Facts  derived 
from  numerous  sources  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1844.  All  the  naturalists  who  examined 
it  then  declared  it  to  be  quite  new  to  them.  It  is 
considered  by  the  most  eminent  botanists  to  be  of 
American  origin,  peculiar  to  the  potato,  and  accom- 
panying it  wherever  it  grows  wild  in  its  native 
country,  as  the  smut  accompanies  the  corn  in  this. 
From  South  America  it  was  first  brought  to  St! 
Helena  by  the  north-east  trade  winds,  which  bring 
from  the  same  continent  those  singular  red  dust 
clouds,  which  the  microscope  of  Ebrenberg  found 
to  be  composed  of  vegetable  organisms,  and  which 
have  served  in  an.  extraordinary  manner  as  tallies 
upon  the  viewless  winds,  indicating  with  tbe  utmost 
certainty  the  course  of  their  currents,  however  com- 
plex. St.  Helena  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Peru,  and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the  potato 
than  any  other  country  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  subsequently  experienced.  lu  tbis  island, 
finding  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature 
favourable  to  its  development,  it  increased  with 
amazing  rapidity,  loading  the  air  with  myriads  of 
its  impalpable  seeds.  Thence  it  seems  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  winds  to  Madeira  and  North 


being  gradual  and  progressive,  not  capricious  and 
accidental,  but  spreading  from  place  to  place  in 
obedieiioe  to  certain  well-known  laws  of  climate, 
proximity  and  currents  of  air — exactly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  have  anticipated.  Why 
the  fungus  should  have  been  introduced  in  1845 
and  not  in  previous  years,  and  why  it  should  then 
,  ...  ,      ,•',  «     11  at  once  have  acquired  such  fearful  power,  we 

them  With  Its  spawn    and  completely  destroying  cannot  positively  teli,-no  more  than  we  can  tell 
them,      ihe  decay  of  the  tubers,  however,  is  often   why   tbe   memorable  plague  of  London,  or  those 

deadly  pestilences  which  swept  over  Europe,  deci- 
mating the  inhabitants,  should  have  sprung  up  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  they  did.     All  the 
circumstantial  predisposing  causes  are  UDkijpwn  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  potato  in 
1845 — deteriorated   for   generations,  as   we   have 
seep  it  to  be— had  passed  that  limit  of  endurance 
which  sooner  or  later  will  occur  in  the  constitution 
of  every  plant   cultivated  in  the  same  abnormal 
manner,  so  that  it  possessed  no  strength  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  fungi  which  came  in  such  im- 
mense numbers,  armed  with  such  formidable  powers 
of  destruction,  and  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great 
excess  of  moisture,  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then 
prevailed.     All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn  out  and 
enfeebled,  perished  at  once,  and  they  are  now  extir- 
pated,— a   red   Irish  potato,  once  the  sole  variety 
titivated,  being  now  oue  of  tbe  greatest  rarities; 
hile  the  newer  kinds  raised  from  seed  have  been 
able  to  struggle  on  ever  since,  offering  some  show 
of   resistance   to   the   enemy,   though   every   year 
threatening  to  succumb,  and   leave  ua  altogether 
without  tbis  valuable   article  of  food,  unless  we 
arrest   the  calamity  by  a   timely  rearing  of  now 
plants  from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  any  varieties 
xisting  in  this  country — which  would  infallibly  in- 
herit their  parents'  weakness  of  constitution  and 
predisposition  to  disease — but  fresh  from  the  genu- 
inely  wild   potato   on   the   South   American  °hill,s. 
Tbis  is  the  only  effectual  and  lasting  cure.     It  is 
to  be  feared,   however, — as  such  a  method  will 
necessarily  involve  considerable  sacrifices,  and  the 
exercise  of  patience  for  some  years,  till  the  wild 
potato  has  reached  a  remunerative  size,  and  ac- 
quired a  palatable  taste, — that  it  will  not  be  gen- 
erally adopted,   at  least   until  matters  are   much 
worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis,  to  which 
the  potato  parasite  belongs,  contains  several  species 
which  are  exceedingly  destructive  iu  tbis  country. 
They  are  the  most  common  and  abundant  of  ail 
fungi.  For  ages  they  have  met  the  eye  in  innu- 
merable fields  and   gardens.     Onions,  cabbages, 


has  progressed  from  country  to 


America;  and 

country,  gaining  new  accessions  of  strength  an 
numbers  from  every  field,  speedily  making  i^s  dread 
presence  known  wherever  it  alighted.  It  reacbed 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  seems  at  first 
to  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  south- 
western districts.  From  Kent  it  travelled  west 
and  north,  halting  midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland; 
so  that  the  crops  in  the  Highlands  were  that  year 


turnips,  beet-root,  peas,  gourds,  spinach,  almos  \ 
the  green  crops  we  raise,  often  suffer  severely  1  » 
this   blight.     In  seasons  favourable  for  their  C 
velopment,  they  spread  like  wildfire  and   des  jy 
everything  before  them.     Various  species  of  I  . 
sipbe   prove  very  destructive  to  fruits  and  fojt 
trees,  clothing  their  leaves  with  a  floeculent  cottj 
tissue.     The  peach  is  frequently  hopelessly  injc  J 
by  this  cause.     Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow  on  '^ 
roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  premai  3 
decay.     One  fungus,  Rhytisma  acerinum,  must  ) 
familiar  to  the  most  careless  and  unobservant  ( 
as  occurring  on  the  maple  tree,  causing  those  bl  ; 
unsightly  blotches  with  which  the  leaves  are  covei  . 
It  is  the  most  abundant  and  pertinacious  of 
fungi,  confining  itself  entirely  to  the   maple,  5 
attacking  every  tree  and  every  leaf  with  the  utiu 
impartiality.     Vegetable  epidemics  in  the  shapi  ' 
black  mildews,  caused  by  species  of  antennaria  a 
allied  genera,  are  now  and  then  fearfully  fatal 
the  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  the  orange  gro 
of  St.   Michael,  the  olive  woods  in  the  south  ' 
Europe,  and  the  mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and  Cbi 
The  leaves  of  these  different  trees — upon  the  pi 
duce  of  which  the  welfare  and  industry  of  wh 
provinces  depend — are  clothed  literally  with  sa( 
cloth  and  ashes.     Myriads  of  dark-coloured,  fV 
patches,  sprinkled    with   dust,  close    up    t, 
breathing  pores,  prevent  the  free  admission  of  i 
the  stimulating  effect  of  direct  sunlight,  a' 
thus  dwarf  and  destroy  the  trees,  causing  annual 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.    A  peculi 
species  of  oidium  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  b^ 
exceedingly  precarious.    It  luxuriates  on  the  leav 
nd  shoots  of  the  vine,  favoured  by  the  dampne , 
nd  stagnation  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  close  ove] 
shadowing  poles,  and  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  whit' 
the  hop  is  propagated, — viz.,  by  division  of  tl 
roots  and  branches,  having  a  tendency  to  weake 
its  constitution.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  sboi 
iug  either   the   capriciousness  of  fungi,  or  the  di, 
ferences  actually  existing  in  the  nature  and  habili 
of  species  closely  allied,  that,  while  the  potato  wij 
universally  destroyed  in  Kent  in   1844,  the  hoj 
gardens  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  expose  j 
to  the  same  atmospheric  influences,  were  never  i: 
flourishing  and  remun^ative.     On  the  contineni 
a  very  remarkable  fungoid  epidemic  occasional! ' 
occurs,  caused  by  a  kind  of  mould,  called  Lanos^ 
nivalis,  from  its  singular  habitat,  and  the  woollj 
floeculent  appearance  which  it  presents.     It  is  de 
veloped  beneath  the  snow  on  grass  and  corn-blades 
appearing  in  white  patches  a  foot  or  more  in  di 
ameter,  tinging  the  snow  with  a  reddish  hue,  arising 
from  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  which  are  of  thi 
colour.     Wherever  it  has  run  its  course,  it  leavei 
a   completely   grey   and    withered    plot    behind, 
"  When   snows   bave   come   on   without    previous 
frosts,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy  whole  crops, 
particularly  of  barley  and  rye.     In  places  where 
it  prevails  extensively,  the  farmers  plough  up  the 
frozen  surface,  so  complete  and  hopeless  is  the  mis- 
chief effected  on   the   young  plants.     Happily  for 
us,  it  has  not  yet  reached  Britain;  but  that  it  will 
not,  no  one  can  predict,  for  all  fungal  diseases  are 
very  alarming,  and   all   past   experience  of  them 
warns  us  that  they  may  appear  when  least  expected, 
especially  in  a  climate  wfiere  the  seasons  vary  so 
much  as  they  do  in  ours." 

Shortly  alter  the  potato  disease  broke  out  in  this 
country,  the  alarm  excited  by  it  was  paralleled  io 
the  vine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  by  the  sud- 
den .spread  of  an  equally  destructive  plague  affect- 
ing the  grape.  The  fungus,  Oidium  Tuckeri,  con- 
cerned in  this  epidemic,  made  its  first  appearance,  or 
rather  was  first  ob.'served,  in  the  hothouses  of  — 
Slater  of  Margate  by  his  very  intelligent  gardener, 
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[ward  Tucker,  after  whom,  in  consequence,  it  re- 
ived its  specific  name.  It  seems  to  have  been 
jiviously  unknown  to  botanists.  Its  origin  is  very 
ficure.  It  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  probably  a 
idifioation  of  an  old  and  familiar  fungus,  some 
Jmber  of  the  vast  group  of  the  mucedincs  or 

iiuld  family,  whose  forms  are  so  protean  and  so 
sely  allied,  that  we  might  believe  in  their  trans- 
ttation,  without  being  accused  of  Darwinian 
jDings.  This  new  form  found  peculiar  conditions 
the  time  favourable  for  its  development,  which 
er  occurred  at  any  previous  period.  We  know 
;  whether  the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread  from 
jise  produced  in  the  hothouses  of  Margate,  or 
Jether  similar  conditions  elsewhere  existing  ori- 
liated  it  without  any  connection  existing  between 
I  places;  but  certain  it  is,  that  an  immense  pro- 
lion  of  the  same  fungus  appeared  almost  simul- 
leously  throughout  the  vineries  in  this  country. 
fo  years  afterwards,  the  seeds  borne  across  the 
innel  by  winds  reached  France,  where  for  a  time 
lir  ravages  were  limited  to  the  forcing-houses  and 
lUised  vines  of  Versailles,  and  other  private  estab- 
jhtnents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  iu 
[51  it  unhappily  reached  the  open  vineyards  in 
ji  south  and  south-east  of  France,  where  it  des- 
]yed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  rendering 
Ijm  unfit  for  food,  and  wine  manufactured  from 
13  partially  decayed  grapes  undrinkablo.  It 
jsedily  spread  from  province  to  province  witU  iu- 
sased  virulence,  ravaging  the  vineyards  formerly 
lired.  The  snow-clad  Pyrenees  offered  no  efiec- 
|il  barrier  to  its  progres.s,  ])ut  with  resistless 
feed  it  forced  its  way  into  the  finest  provinces  o: 
Sain,  where  so  deplorably  were  the  vineyards 
Ighted  by  it,  that  in  many  places  they  were  aban 
toed  in  despair.  It  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
I  Algeria,  extended  its  flight  to  the  terraced 
jid  slopes  of  Lebanon,  ruined  the  currants  of  the 
Hek  Islands  and  the  raisins  of  Malaga,  and  de- 
ioyed  so  utterly  the  far-famed  vintage  of  Madeira, 
lit  this  wine  is  numbered  among  the  things  that 
(ire.  Everywhere  the  ravages  of  this  pest  were. 
Igarded  as  a  national  calamity.  Thousands  ol 
pourers  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  vine 

irds  were  silent  and  forsaken  that  formerly  re 
mded  with  the  merry  laugh  and   the  cheerful 
mg;  bare  poles  were  seen  on  the  sunny  hill-sidi 
(  else  covered  with  unsightly  masses  of  decayi 

Iiage,  where  formerly  the  fragrant  vine  wreathed 
graceful  verdure,  and  offered  its  tempting  and 
autiful  clusters  of  fruit.  The  simple  and  scanty 
ial  of  the  workman  was  deprived  of  what  used 
give  it  relish  ;  and  the  distress  in  many  places 
lis  awful.  After  raging  for  a  number  of  years 
ith  similar  if  not  increased  violence,  it  subsided, 
:e  the  potato  disease,  to  a  certain  extent, — 
lether  owing  to  the  remedies  applied  proving 
ccessful,  or  the  conditions  for  its  development 
oving  unfavourable,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
aces  now  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  it ;  and 
other  places  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  formerly 
)andoned,  is  resumed  with  vigour,  and  with  every 
■ospect  of  success.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
op  is,  however,  season  after  season,  still  lost  from 
lis  cause  ;  and  probably  the  disease  is  now  so  com- 
etely  established,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its 
)eedy  disappearance. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


j  The  want  of  resignation,  and  perfect  acquies- 
liDce  in  the  will  of  God,  is  one  of  the  principal 
jmrces  of  the  unhappiness  of  which  we  so  con- 
tantly  complain.  Could  we  acquiesce  with  cheer- 
iilness  in  the  dispensations  of  an  unerring  provi- 
ience,  we  should  at  once  feel  a  spark  of  celestial 
;  appiness  enkindled  in  our  hearts. 


Uncertainties  of  the  Future. 
God  alone  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Human  prescience  is  at  fault  respecting  the  occur- 
rences of  to-morrow.  However  wisely  we  may 
calculate  contingencies,  some  apparently  trifling 
circumstance  may  interpose  to  defeat  our  expecta- 
tions. James  rebukes  the  worldly-wise  men,  who 
concoct  their  plans  without  reference  to  the  divine 
will,  when  he  says,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  to- 
day or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain,  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow,  for  what  is  your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away."  The  single  consideration  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  should  be  sufficient  to  cheek  the  presump- 
tuous calculations  of  man.  The  sudden  assault  of 
disease,  against  which  there  is  no  certain  human 
precaution,  may  spoil  and  render  utterly  futile  the 
best  arranged  plans.  How  often  do  we  see  it  illus- 
trated, that  human  sagacity  and  forethought  are 
thus  rendered  perfectly  nugatory.  The  rich  man, 
in  his  large  possessions,  may  confidently  project 
his  new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  his  in- 
creasing stores ;  but  while  he  is  saying  to  his  soul, 
"  Take  thine  ease,"  the  terrible  decree  goes  forth, 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee,  and  then  whose  shall  these  things  be?" 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  contingency.  A  storm 
may  defeat  the  best  commercial  adventure  by  sea, 
or  the  flattering  prospect  of  the  husbandman  by 
land.  Unless  we  can  control  the  elements,  and 
indeed  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  may  be  counter 
plotting  to  frustrate  our  plans,  we  can  have  no  cer 
tainty  of  their  success.  Argumentatively,  this  fact 
will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  cannot  predict  wh, 
is  to  occur;  and  yet,  practically,  who  does  not  em- 
brace in  his  plans  what  is  in  the  dim  future  1  Who 
does  not  calculate  on  prolonged  life,  and  who  does 
not  scheme  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do, 
in  coming  months  or  years?  Voyages,  journeys, 
speculations,  family  affairs,  are  decided  upon,  with- 
out so  much  as  thinking  that  there  is  a  God  over 
all,  the  wise  and  infallible  Arbiter,  whoso  purposes 
must  be  executed,  and  which  may  be  the  very  op- 
posite of  those  which  we  have  conceived. 

The  present  calamitous  times  have  been  pregnant 
with  instructions  on  this  head.  A  few  years  sincj 
the  prestut  state  of  things  would  have  appeared 
incredible,  if  not  impossible,  to  our  ken.  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  our  recently  happy  and  pros- 
perous country  could  be  the  theatre  of  such  events 
as  have  now  become  records  of  history  ?  Had  a 
prophet  been  commissioned  to  predict  the  sieges, 
the  battles,  the  slaughters,  the  desolations,  the  de- 
feats, the  captures,  tbe  derangements  of  business, 
the  invasions,  the  alarms,  of  which  we  have  beei 
actual  observers,  he  would  have  been  hooted  at  as 
a  madman.  'The  events  of  the  still  future,  utterly 
inscrutable  to  us,  may  come  upon  us  with  the  same 
unexpectedness  and  surprise.  "We  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow,"  and  blessed  are 
those  who,  in  entire  confidence  in  the  wisd 
goodness  and  mercy  of  their  heavenly  Father,  can 
so  commit  all  things  to  the  Divine  disposal,  as  to 
"  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  Such  religious 
submission,  while  it  would  release  us  from  no  proper 
employment  of  means,  would  save  us  from  a  thous- 
and wearing  perplexities  and  painful  forebodings. 

And  is  it  true  that  all  the  future  is  uncertain  ? 
There  are  exceptions.  We  know  that  death,  judg- 
ment and  eternity  are  certainties.  Times  and 
seasons  are  unknown;  but  these  are  events  which, 
in  their  proper  seasons,  will  undoubtedly  occur. 
Momentous  as  they  are,  how  little  of  our  attention 
do  they  engross  !  The  comparatively  petty  con 
cerns  of  this  mortal  world,  what  we  shall  eat  and 


drink,  how  we  may  acquire  wealth,  fame  or  plea- 
sure, absorb  the  attention  which  should  be  given 
to  higher  considerations.  Wo  take  more  time  in 
providing  for  the  body  than  the  soul ;  we  are  more 
anxious  for  the  three-score-years-and-ten,  than  for 
the  endless  eternity  which  awaits  us;  wo  are  more 
anxious  about  our  brief  residence  on  earth,  than 
for  our  preparation  to  meet  our  God  in  the  judg- 
ment. Here,  at  least,  we  are  blamcable  for  our 
hort-sightcdness. — Fresbijlerian. 


Raising  lurkcys. — Making  Grasshoppers  Pro- 
fitable.— Grasshoppers  get  their  living  on  the  farm, 
and  for  one  I  am  not  willing  to  board  them  without 
some  return.     It  is  my  practice  to  send  in  bills 
against   them   daily,  (turkey  bills)  and  I  usually 
commence  making  them  out  this  month.     For  this 
purpose  the  best  two  year  old  cook,  and  two  or 
three    hens   are   selected.     Yearling   turkeys  will 
breed,  but  their  chicks  are  usually  feeble,  as  this 
bird   does  not  attain  maturity  until  between  two 
and  three  years  old.     Turkeys  are  very  shy  about 
domestic   arrangements.     Their  nests  are  usually 
secreted  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
apart  from   any  other  fowls.     They  should  be  in- 
dulged in  this.     I  prepare  nesting  places  for  them 
by  knocking  out  the  heads  of  old   barrels,  and 
placing  them  in  a  quiet  fence  corner  among  brush 
or  weeds.     They  will  take  to  the  nest  quicker,  if 
a  few  imitation  eggs   are  placed  there.     As  the 
eggs  arc  laid  day  by  day,  they  are  removed  to  a 
cool  dry  place,  and  turned  every  day  until  the  hen 
begins  to  set.     The  female  can  cover  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  eggs.    Any  surplus  ones  are  placed  under 
a  hen  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  brood  come 
out  they  are  all  given  to  the  old  turkey.     Persons 
having  no  old  turkeys  can  commence  by  procuring 
eggs,  and  giving  them  entirely  to  a  hen,  but  the 
naturnal  mother  is  best.     The  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  young  turkeys  from  the  wet.     A 
single  run  in  the  grass  before  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning  may  kill  off  a  number.     1  make  a  pen 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  high, 
to  confine  the  young.    The  mother  will  not  wander 
far  from  them.     Hard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine, 
and  sour  milk  curd   are  the  best  feed  for  the  first 
week.     Afterward,  millet  and  Indian  corn  cracked 
fine  are  given  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.    The  pen  is  also  kept  supplied  with  fresh 
cut   grass,  young  leaves,  and    other    green   food. 
Loppered  milk  is  excellent  at  all  times,  and  I  think 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry.     They  love  it  and  thrive 
on  it.     The  turkeys  soon  learn  to  range  for  food, 
and  no  bird  is  more  active  in  pursuit  of  grasshop- 
pers and  other  insects.     I  think  it  would  pay  well 
to   raise   them  for   this  purpose.     To    keep  them 
from  running  entirely  wild,  and  roosting  away  from 
the  premises,  I  have  roosting  poles  for  them  near 
the  barn  where  they  are  fed  every  night.     I  have 
little  trouble  in  fattening  them  in  the  fall,  as  by 
good  feeding  they  are  kept  plump  all  summer,  and 
when  Thauk.sgiving  comes  and   accounts  are  bal- 
anced, I  find  a  large  credit  to  their  account,  parti- 
cularly when  I  reckon  on  the  large  collections  they 

ave   made  among  the  grasshoppers. — American 
Agriculturist. 

An  Incident  in  tlie  Lancashire  Distress. 
Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  has  never 
been  witnessed,  than  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  in  Lancashire,  who  are  at 
this  moment  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their 
daily  bread,  by  the  suspension  of  work  at  the  cotton 
mills.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uncomplaining  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  borne  their  sufferings,  no 
less  than  for  the  wonderful  liberality  those  suffer- 
ings have  called  forth  in  every  corner  of  the  British 
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Empire,  as  well  as  in  many  foreign  lands.  The 
rich  Lave  come  forward  with  large  hearts  and  open 
Lands  to  relieve  the  overwhelming  distress ;  and 
the  poor  have  cheerfully  given,  of  their  very  penury, 
to  thare  the  burdens  that  were  yet  heavier  than 
their  own.  Many  and  noble  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
have  come  to  light  during  the  collections  for  the 
"  Belief  Fund,"  which  meet  with  no  other  reward 
than  that  arising  from  the  feeling  that  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

It  is  not  to  record  such  deeds  as  these,  however, 
that  these  lines  are  offered  to  the  reader ;  but  sim- 
ply and  truthfully  to  narrate  a  recent  occurrence 
which  is  worthy  of  remembrance  as  an  example  of 
the  spirit  in  which,  we  may  believe,  not  a  few  of 
the  sufferers  have  met  the  trial  that  has  so  largely 
claimed  our  sympathy. 

An  old  woman,  in  humble  life,  who  resided  in 
the  district  alluded  to,  although  not  herself  a  "  miil- 
liand,"  found,  from  the  general  depression  of  trade, 
that  her  little  means  were  getting  less  and  less, 
until  the  pressure  grew  too  great  tor  her  to  bear. 
In  her  sore  poverty  she  resolved  to  pack  up  the  few 
articles  she  had  left,  and  go  to  Preston,  where  she 
bad  a  daughter,  who  was  married,  and  with  whom 
she  might  live.  She  went  to  take  leave  of  the  min- 
ister of  a  congregation  of  which  she  was  a  member; 
and  on  hearing  her  plan  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade her  from  it ;  urging  her,  if  possible,  to  remain 
where  she  was,  in  hope  of  better  times,  and  adding 
that  perhaps  her  daughter  might  be  even  worse  off 
than  herself.  "  That  cannot  be,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  for  I  am  vertj  poor,  and  have  nothing  left 
to  live  on.  I  will  go  to  my  daughter;  for  that  will 
be  shelter  for  me  at  any  rate."  The  minister,  find- 
ing that  she  had  so  miserable  a  prospect  if  she  re- 
mained in  her  old  dwelling,  kindly  give  her  the 
amount  of  her  railway  fare  to  Preston,  and  half-a- 
crown  besides;  and,  with  many  thanks,  she  took 
her  leave  of  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  departed 
on  her  journey.  When  she  reached  Preston  station, 
a  crowd  of  boys  surrounded  her,  begging  to  carry 
her  box,  which  she  refused,  as  all  the  money  now 
left  in  her  purse  was  a  half-crown  and  three  pen 
nies.  One  poor  lad,  with  a  piteous  look,  besought 
her  very  earnestly  to  let  him  take  it  for  her,  add 
ing,  "  I  will  carry  it  to  any  part  of  the  town  for 
twopence.  Do  let  me ;  for  it  is  the  only  way  I  can 
get  a  bit  of  bread,  and  we're  ckmming  (starving) 
at  home." 

Small  as  was  the  sum  the  old  woman  had  to 
begin  anew  her  struggle  with  the  world,  she  h 
pitying  heart;  and  the  appeal  thus  made  was 
enough.  The  lad  shouldered  her  box,  and  followed 
her  through  the'  lamp-lit  streets  to  a  humble  part 
of  the  town,  where  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  houses ;  and  after  waiting  a  while,  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  found  it  was  locked.  Sup- 
posing her  daughter  might  be  out  on  some  errand, 
she  desired  the  boy  to  put  down  the  box;  and  pay- 
ing him  for  his  services,  she  seated  herself  on  it  by 
the  door,  to  await  the  daughter's  return.  After  a 
time  the  latter  came  up,  and  on  fiudiug  her  mother 
come  to  settle  with  her,  burst  into  a  lamentation  : 
"  0  !  why  have  you  come,  for  we  are  starving.  I 
have  been  out  trying  to  get  a  morsel  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  can't.  What  ta^j  we  do  ?'  Her  mother 
calmed  her  a  little,  and  begged  her  to  open  the 
door.  "  Let  us  go  in  auyhow.  I  have  a  half-crown 
in  my  pocket;  and  you  can  take  that,  and  buy 
something ;  and  that  will  carry  us  over  to-morrow, 
at  any  rate."  They  entered;  and  the  old  woman 
drew  forth  her  purse  to  take  the  half-crown,  when, 
to  her  dismay,  she  found  she  had  paid  it  to  the  boy 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  evening,  in  mistake  for  a 
penny.  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  both  the 
women  sank  down,  and  cried  long  and  bitterly 


over  the  prospect  before  them.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, was  a  truly  christian  person  ;  and  when  the 
first  burst  of  sorrow  was  past,  her  faith  rose  tri- 
umphant over  all.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  never  mind ! 
ive  have  twopence  left ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  to 
God  for  that^  and  for  a  roof  above  our  heads.  You 
take  it :  it  will  buy  bread  for  you  and  the  children 
to-night;  and  I  will  go  on  to  bed,  for  I  shan't  want 
anything;  and  let  us  hope  that  God  will  provide 
for  to-morrow  when  it  comes."  The  daughter  did 
accordingly,  and  that  night  passed  away  with  its 
griefs  and  sorrows.  With  the  early  morning  came 
a  tap  at  the  door,  which  the  daughter  opened.  A 
boy  stood  before  her,  who  introduced  himself  some- 
what briefly  with — "  Didn't  I  bring  a  box  here  for 
an  old  woman  last  night?"  "Yes,  you  did." 
"  Where  is  she  ?"  "  Up  stairs."  "  Then  tell  her 
to  come  down,  for  I  want  to  see  her."  Very  soon 
the  mother  made  her  appearance,  and  was  greeted 
with — "  Missus,  do  you  know  you  gave  me  a  half- 
crown  last  night  instead  of  a  penny?  because  you 
did,  and  I  have  brought  it  back.  Here  it  is."  "Yes, 
my  lad,  I  did  ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  bringing  it  back  again.  But  I  want  to  know 
how  you  came  to  do  so ;  for  I  thought  you  told  me 
you  were  clemming  at  home?"  "  Yea,  we  are  very 
bad  off,"  said  the  hoy,  brightening  up  as  he  spoke; 
"  but  I  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  I  love  Jesus — and 
I  couldn't  be  dishonest." 

This  needs  no  comment.  It  is  simply  an  instance 
of  what  the  power  of  religion  can  do,  when  put  to 
the  sorest  test ;  for  it  was  this  that  overcame  the 
sorrows  of  poverty  and  the  dread  of  starvation  in 
the  aged  christian,  when  no  earthly  help  seemed 
near;  and  it  was  this  that  made  the  noble  boy 
more  than  a  conqueror,  in  preferring  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger  rather  than  defile  his  conscience 
by  a  secret  sin. 

"  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith." — British  Friend. 


Surgery  in  Afghanistan. — The  Afghans,  from 
their  rough  and  hardy  mode  of  life,  acquire  by  ex- 
perience a  number  of  very  practical,  though,  to  be 
sure,  uncouth,  methods  of  righting  themselves,  their 
horses,  and  cattle,  that  may  suffer  from  accidents. 
Their  operations  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations 
in  the  human  subject  are  most  original,  and,  if  re 
port  speaks  at  all  truly,  equally  successful. 

For  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  the  unfortunate 
patient  is  sweated  and  starved  for  three  days  in  a 
dark  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  heated  by 
fires  kept  hurniug  night  and  day,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  this  high  temperature  are  increased 
by  drenching  the  patient  with  copious  draughts  of 
warm  rice-water  or  thin  gruel.  During  the  interval 
that  this  treatment  is  enforced  on  the  patieut,  a  fat 
bullock  or  buffalo  is  tied  up  and  fed  ad  libitum 
with  chopped  straw  flavoured  with  salt,  but  is 
rigidly  denied  a  drop  of  water.  On  the  third  day 
the  patient  is  made  to  ride  the  bullock  or  buffalo 
astride,  a  felt  alone  intervening  between  himself 
and  the  animal's  hide;  his  feet  are  next  drawn 
down  and  fastened  tightly  under  the  animal's 
belly  by  cords  passing  round  the  ankles.  All 
these  preliminaries  arranged,  the  animal  is  then  led 
out  to  water,  and  drinks  so  greedily  and  inordi- 
nately that  its  belly  swells  to  nearly  double  its 
former  size ;  the  traction  produced  by  this  on  the 
dislocated  limb  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  wandering 
bone  to  its  socket. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  dislocated  shoulder  is 
quite  as  curious  and  interesting.  It  is  managed 
tijus  :  The  hand  of  the  dislocated  limb  is  firmly 
fixed  as  close  to  the  opposite  shoulder  as  it  can  be 
by  cords  tied  round  the  wrist;  between  the  bendi 
of  the  elbow  and  the  chest  is  placed  an  empty  | 


"  masak,"  (a  goat's  skin  water-bag,  in  common  u 
throughout  oriental  countries  as  a  means  of  car:  '< 
ing  water,)  which  is  gradually  filled  with  wate  ■ 
the  weight  of  this  suffices  to  overcome  the  resistan 
of  the  muscles  before  they  have  borne  it  for  ; 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  head  of  the  bonefli' 
back  to  its  socket  with  the  usual  sound.  M(' 
masaks  when  full  weigh  close  upon  a  hundr 
weight,  and  many  much  more  than  this. 

For  a  redaction  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joii 
the  injured  extremity  is  placed  in  a  hole  dug  inf. 
ground  and  covered  over  with  soft  earth,  which 
flrmly  pressed  down  by  stamping.  The  limb 
then  pulled  out  by  force,  with  the  joint  returned 
its  natural  position. — Journey  of  a  Political  M, 
sion  to  Afghayiistan. 


Selected 
THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 
Dear,  beautiful  sight  I  embosomed  by  hills, 

How  calmly  reposes  the  lake  I 
I  gaze,  and  my  soul  with  rapture  thrills, 
As  the  glorious  scene  my  vision  fills, 
And  holiest  memories  wake ; 
0  lovely  Sea 
Of  Galilee, 
How  oft  my  Redeemer  hath  looked  on  thee  1 

All  other  lakes  in  all  lands  are  denied 

The  honours  that  thou  dost  know, 

Blossoms  as  radiant  may  fringe  their  side, 

Fountains  as  sparkling  may  swell  their  tide. 

But  thou  hast  the  Jordan's  inflow; 

More  sacred  yet, 

Gennesaret, 

The  sandals  of  Christ  thy  waves  have  wet  I 

How  oft  I  have  come  in  wondering  thought, 

A  pilgrim  along  thy  shore, 
Beholding  the  crowds  that  Jesus  taught. 
And  the  deeds  his  power  and  mercy  wrought. 
As  he  walked  thy  margin  o'er. 
0  hallowed  Sea 
Of  Galilee, 
The  home  of  Messiah  was  once  by  thee  I 

And  now,  with  thankfullest  heart,  I  stand 

Where  Jesus  so  often  stood; 
I  see  the  same  stream,  and  rock,  and  land; 
The  same  sweet  Tabor,  and  Hermon  grand ; 
And  look  on  the  same  bright  flood — 
Tiberian  Sea, 
So  dear  to  me. 
Because  my  Saviour  saw  these  and  thee ! 

My  feet  have  pressed  the  old  paths  he  trod, 
And  crossed  over  the  same  clear  rills; 
I  have  sat  me  down  on  the  grassy  sod, 
Where  rested  the  weary  Son  of  God, 
Who  bore  our  sorrows  and  ills. 
In  thee  I  take, 
Gennesaret  Lake, 
Unbounded  delight  for  his  dear  sake  I 

Nazareth's  valley,  and  hills  arc  fair, 

And  lovely  is  Bethlehem; 
Mount  Olivet's  scenes  their  glories  share, 
In  the  Garden  shade  and  Bethany  there. 
With  precious  Jerusalem; 
But  dearest  Sea 
Of  Galilee, 
How  the  life  of  my  Lord  is  linked  with  theel 

No  crowds  along  thy  thoroughfares  pour; 

Silence  and  ruin  are  here  to-day; 
While  sails  on  thy  waves  are  seen  no  more; 
The  cities  that  flourished  upon  thy  shore 

Have  passed  in  their  guilt  away; 
But  thou  art  yet, 

A  picture  unchanged  in  thy  hill  frame  set! 


And  Christ  is  the  same,  though  ascended  on 

As  when  by  this  water  he  trod  ; 
With  the  same  tender  heart  and  pitying  eye; 
As  mighty  to  save,  as  lovingly  nigh — 
O  ever  the  same  Lamb  of  God  I 
Adieu,  sweet  Sea 
Of  Galilee  I 
Thy  image  remains,  and  thy  Lord,  with  me  I 


high, 


THE    FRIEND. 
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for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Simplon  Pass. 

(Continued  from  page  3S20 

.*    *    *    Having  seen  all  at  Milan  of  particular 

iterest,  we  took  our  seats  in  the  train  for  Arona, 
I  Lake  Maggiore,  on  the  niorning  of .    The 

ountry  through  to  this  town  continued  very  tame, 
till,  for  many,  many  miles,  the  morus  multicaulis 
iod  the  Indian  corn,  were  almost  the  only  crops. 
'fe  passed  on  our  route  the  battle-field  of  Magenta, 
od  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  the  little  town  of 
liat  name,  we  observed  a  man  who  had  a  collec- 
i.on  of  old  muskets,  pistols,  sabres,  &c.,  which  he 
rofessed  to  have  found  on  the  battle-field,  and 
:hich  he  was  holding  up  for  sale  to  travellers  to 
leep  as  relics.  Some  time  after  leaving  Magenta, 
I'e  had  a  grand  view  for  miles,  of  a  long  range  of 
iQOW-clad  Alps  on  the  horizon,  Monte  Rosa's  fair 
ilustered  peaks  rising  over  all,  and  all  softly  rest- 
ing on  the  sky,  or  blending  with  the  clouds.  From 
'\rona  we  expected  to  set  out  again  to  cross  the 
Ups  by  the  Simplon  road  and  pass,  and  on  arriv- 
bg,  our  first  concern  was  to  secure  the  most  desir 
.ble  conveyance.  We  were  again  successful  in 
ibtaiuing  a  fine  large  voiture ;  a  return  carriage, 
be  driver  of  which  was  seeking  for  travellers  to 
.ccompany  him  back  to  the  Switzerland  side  of  the 
lass.  So  immediately  after  having  dined,  we  were 
cated  in  our  comfortable  conveyance  and  off  on 
ur  delightful  journey,  with  three  good  horses,  and 
lur  carriage  top  thrown  open,  back  and  front;  a 
jiharming  way  of  riding,  in  mountain  scenery  especi- 
lilly.   I  suppose  Lago  Maggiore  is  rather  celebrated 

:  lis  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  Italy  ;  but  it 
Hid  not  appear  any  more  so  to  us,  than  Como, 
hough  it  is  certainly  very  lovely.  We  had  a  view, 
jit  a  little  distance  as  we  passed  along  the  side  of 
he  lake,  of  the  Borromean  islands,  which  are 
Jpoken  of  as  surpassingly  lovely.    The  smaller  one, 

-blled  Isola  Bella,  has  attracted  the  most  observa- 
ion,  on  account  of  the  whole  of  it  having  been  con- 

li/ertod  into  a  garden,  about  two  centuries  ago,  by 
i)ne  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  owner.  Count 
!l3orromoo,  and  its  being  now  stored  with  tropical 
_ilaiits,  some  of  them  fruit  bearing  trees,  which 
,iiourish  there,  being  protected  during  the  short 
jwinter  season  of  this  part  of  Italy.  This  island 
iras  originally  a  bare  rock,  but  is  now  covered  with 
\  rich  soil  that  has  been  carried  to  it,  and  laid 
ipon  ten  terraces,  which,  rising  from  the  water's 
sdge,  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
pyramid.  There  is  a  large  palace  occupying  one 
jorner  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Count  Borromeo,  but  to  us  it  looked  as  if 
going  to  decay.  We  lodged  that  night  at  the  little 
village  of  Domo  D'ossola,  and  the  next  morning 
early  after  breakfast,  pursued  our  journey,  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  course  of  the  river  Toccia. 
It  is  a  lovely  morning,  and  we  are  now  fairly  on 
our  route  to  cross  the  Alps  again  by  the  celebrated 
Simplon  pass,  which  I  shall  have  to  slip  over  with 
giving  you  but  a  glimpse  into  it,  as  I  did  with  the 
iSplugen.  We  have  been  ascending  for  some  time. 
These  mountain  vallies  and  soft  slopes,  how  beauti- 
ful they  are !  Oh  that  I  could  give  you  a  peep 
into  that  beautiful  basin  just  now  opened  before  us, 
with  its  wreathing  hills  of  the  softest  verdure,  em- 
bracing the  feet  of  the  regal  mountains  so  lovingly, 
and  enfolding  some  of  them  in  the  richest  cluster- 
ing foliage.  Once  when  walking  over  some  of  these 
slopes,  we  found  that  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the 
shaded  green  of  the  natural  grass— of  which  I  have 
before  spoken — was  due  to  an  underlying  coverinj 


or  where  there  was  some  little  inequality  of  the 
surface,  it  occasioned  that  varying  appearance  like 
changeable  silk.  But  these  grand  mountains,  that 
now  more  and  more  are  closing  around  us, — how 
can  I  help  you  to  form  some  conception  of  them  ? 
Behold  our  Catskill  mountains  ;  have  we  not 
called  them  sublime? — and  truly  they  are  so. 
Extend  such  a  range,  sweep  them  round  one  of  the 
loveliest  vales  that  imagination  can  paint,  with  a 
dashing  torrent  passing  through  it,  making  music 
in  its  roar.  Strip  them,  in  part,  of  their  noble 
lordly  forests,  and  clothe  them  there,  with  this  pecu- 
liar, rich  mountain  carpet,  to  their  very  summits. 
To  their  summits?  But,  think  of  the  glorious 
mountains  iu  this  range,  as  more  than  double  their 
height, — running  into  towering  peaks,  many  of 
themj  clad  in  armor  pf  glittering  ice,  helmetted, 
breastplated,  gleaming  in  the  sun, — and  then  carry, 
three-fourths  of  the  way  up  the  sides  of  these,  this 
mountain  verdure  ;  aye,  and  the  golden  grain,  the 
chesnut  tree,  and  the  graceful  drooping  birch,  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  glaciers ;  where  bowers  of  the 
Barberry  bush,  with  its  fine  serrate  foliage,  and 
load  of  elegant  pendant  clusters  of  scarlet  berries, 
are  nodding  on  the  top  of  this  rock,  profusely 
draping  the  other,  or  bordering, — a  hedge  of  na- 
ture's own  planting, — that  soft  green  slope.  Cluster 
among  all,  the  light  feathery  Larch,  and  dark  Nor- 
way fir,  and  higher  up  than  these,  throw  dark 
mantles  of  the  latter,  into  those  deep  gorges,  and 
over  their  ridges,  and  cast  up  fringes  of  their  lofty 
plumes  against  the  sky,  on  the  brows  of  those 
towering  crags.  Then  thread  the  bare  fronts  of 
some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  tops  all  the  way 
down  to  their  feet  in  the  valley,  with  silver  sheen 
from  the  glaciers,  its  source,  in  leaping  cascades,  or 
long  water  slides,  splashing,  murmuring,  whisper- 
ing music  as  they  go. 

Upward,  still  upward  for  many  hours  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  over  a  road  as  remarkable  as 
that  through  the  Splugen.  And  now  you  must 
exercise  your  imaginations  in  striving  to  picture 
the  unceasing  variety  of  stupendous,  and  grand 
scenery  constantly  outspread  before  us  throughout 
this,  as  well  as  our  two  day's  journey  by  the  former 
pass.  At  the  small  town  of  Crevola  we  cross  th 
river  Doveria, — which  empties  into  the  Toccia,— 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  that  are  raisei 
ninety  feet  above  the  stream.  At  this  place  we 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered  upon  this  great 
road.  In  no  part  of  it  were  the  rift  sides  of  the 
mountains  brought  so  near  together,  as  those  in  the 
Via  Mala,  yet  we  thought  some  of  the  views  of  the 
Alps  surpassed  in  sublimity  those  seen  from  the 
Splugen.  The  assemblage  of  mountains  immediate- 
ly around  us,  and  within  sight,  was  more  vast.  I 
extract  the  following  account  of  this  wonderful  road 

from  's  journal : 

"  The  road  which  we  were  traversing  in  crossing 
the  Simplon,  is  the  one  constructed  by  the  chevalier 
C6ard,  a  French  engineer,  at  the  command  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  order  to 
open  a  more  facile  passage  from  France  into  Italy, 
than  that  by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  enter 
the  latter  country  over  the  great  St.  Bernard.  The 
undertaking,  from  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
nted  one ;  and  so  stu- 


overcomCj  was  an  unprecei 

peudous  were  the  works  to  be  accomplished,  to  re- 
move or  surmount  those  obstacles,  as  well  as  so 
unfavourable  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
must  be  carried  on,  that  its  achievement  has  been 
considered  one  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  con- 
skill  and  persevering  intrepidity. 


of  yellow-green  moss,  which  made  the  varymg  tint  [  which  have  ever  been  perfected  by  mau  in  any  agi 
with  the  rich  carpet  of  mingled  grass,  and  auottierjlt  occupied  the  labour  of  thirty  thousand  men,  for 
little  plant,  a  small  plantain  I  think,  which  formed  i  more  than  five  years ;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
an  upper  layer;  and  when  a  breeze  passed  over  it, | traversed  and  examined  it,  can  form  any  adequate 


conception  of  the  massive  character  of  the  work> 
the  astonishing  feats  of  daring,  and  skillful  work- 
manship with  which  the  almost  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  mountain  are  terraced,  deep  abysses  over- 
leaped, and  vast  galleries  tunnelled  into,  or  scooped 
out  of  the  vast  walls  of  granite.  These  terraces 
are  often  many  miles  in  length,  supported  by  ma- 
sonry dovetailed  into  the  solid  rock,  and  often 
rising  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  its  foundation.  There  are  said  to 
be  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  bridges,  greater 
or  smaller,  on  the  route  ;  ten  galleries,  either  cut 
into  the  solid  rock,  or  built  with  enormous  stones 
in  walls  of  colossal  thickness ;  and  there  are  twenty 
houses  of  refuge  provided  to  shelter  those  travellers 
who  may  be  benighted,  or  overtaken  with  storms. 
In  no  place  does  the  road  contract  to  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
nearly  double  this  width;  while  the  grade  is  no- 
where more  than  seven  in  a  hundred,  and  gener- 
ally much  less.  The  average  cost  was  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  it  costs  large 
sums  annually  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  destruc- 
tion of  bridges  from  the  swelling  of  the  waters  in 
times  of  violent  storms,  is  sometimes  very  great; 
before  coming  to  the  little  town  of  Isella,  where  is 
the  Italian  custom  house,  we  passed  through  a  gal- 
lery which  stood,  i  should  think,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  river;  and  yet,  it  is 
said,  that  in  a  terrific  storm  which  occurred  in  this 
place  some  years  ago,  the  water  rose  so  as  to  run 
through  this  gallery,  and  had  it  not  been  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  it  probably  would  have  been  carried 
away." 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  tunnels  that 
pierce  the  o'erhanging  rock,  a  stream  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Meddesiuo,— the  lofty  fall  of  the  Splu- 
gen pass,— comes  dashing  down  from  the  glaciers, 
making  several  leaps  far  above  our  heads,  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  in  falls  of  exceeding 
beauty;  first  turning  this  way,  and  then  that, 
seeming  as  if  chasing  each  other,  and  each  striving 
to  "et  first  to  the  deep  cleft  under  the  fine  bridge 
where  we  are  standing, — with  a  full  view  above 
and  below,— whence  it  goes  madly  roaring  on  till 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  river,  now  far  below  us; 
which  is  more  loudly  roaring,  as  madly  rushing 
down  its  stony  bed,  away  into  the  distant  descend- 
ing valley  behind  us,  before  it  can  check  its  frantic 
speed,  and  murmur  even  for  a  short  iutarval,  a 
wish  for  rest.  We  walked  through  this  long 
winding  tunnel,  hi.ag  on  the  side  of  the  precipice, 
and  ou°emerging  again  into  broader  daylight,  the 
deepened  voice  of  this  wild  river, — the  Doveria, 
which  we  meet  iu  its  course  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass,-— soon  proclaims  "  my 
course  is  ^vilder  than  ever,  come  and  see  1"  We 
creep  nearer  and  walk  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  ;  there  is  no  parapet  hero,  but  it  is  not 
dangerous — yet  there  is  an  instinctive  shrinking  as 
we  approach  the  brink  of  the  awful  abyss— a 
dread  as  if  a  light  breeze  might  blow  us  over;  I 

cliuc,  to 's  arm,  I  clasp  his  sleeve  iuvoluutarily 

as  if  to  secure  him.  At  some  of  the  best  points  of 
view  we  kneel  down,  the  better  to  see  over,  while 
each  guards  the  other.  And  what  is  the  river 
doin<j  now  ?  Oh  no  tongue  can  tell !  In  fierce 
confltct  with  opposing  rocks,  now  leaping  from  this 
side  and  rushing  at  that,  now  the  reverse;  here 
seeming  almost  as  if  mounting  this  black  toe,  be- 
fore it'pluuges  from  it  into  the  vortex  under  that 
dark  dome,  where  it  seems  lost  for  a  moment,  but 
where  doubtless  it  has  made  another  bold  leap. 
We  move  a  little  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left- 
hut  no,  it  cannot  be  seen  until  it  comes  boiling  and 
seething  out,  and  divided  into  several  channels,  it 
seems,  like  the  hydra,  to  be  contending  with  itself 
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while  its  waters  "  howl  and  hiss  in  endless  torture 
— to  quote  a  poet  I  do  not  love — but  savage  as  it 
seems,  it  is  too,  too  beautiful  for  my  own  hideous  com- 
parison. We  return  to  our  carriage.  Long  continue 
our  ascent,  leaving  nearly  all  vegetation  behind  us 
but  the  rosy  heath  and  a  pretty  little  blue  moun- 
tain flower,  both  of  which  are  growing  in  profusion, 
and  both  now  in  full  bloom.  And  now  we  are 
again  walking,  and  I  think  I  can  soon  reach  a  vast 
glacier,  which  seems  very  near  the  gentle  slope  on 
the  mountain  where  I  am  gathering  flowers ;  so 
distinctly  can  we  see  the  furrows  and  crevasses. 
But  our  voiturier,  whom  we  had  left  behind  to  feed 
his  horses,  overtakes  us,  and  we  are  again  seated. 
(He  is,  by  the  way,  a  crusty  old  fellow,  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  kind,  interested  young  German,  of 
the  Splugen.)  We  pass  at  this  immense  height,  a 
great  many  beautiful  young  steers,  of  unusually 
small  size,  nearly  all  of  the  same  colour;  something 
between  an  ash  and  dove  colour,  with  black  ears 
and  dark  shaded  throats;  also  many  goats.  It  was 
really  surprising  to  us,  to  see  such  animals  as  these 
steers,  climbing  over  steep  rugged  places,  one  would 
suppose  to  be  entirely  inaccessible  to  them.  For  a 
time  we  traverse  a  region  bleak  and  desolate  enough ; 
my  glacier  to  which  I  thought  I  could  so  readily 
walk  is  still  in  sight,  but  I  find  as  we  seem  to  ap 
proach,  it  recedes  like  an  ignisfatuus,  and  appears 
further  ofl'  than  it  did  some  miles  back.  Now  v 
are  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  shall  soon  begi 


our  view,  shall  we  know  from  how  many  scenes  of 
earthly  and  of  spiritual  happiness  a  single  wrong 
act  has  excluded  us  ;  how  many  sore  afflictions  it 
has  drawn  around  our  weary  pilgrimage  ;  and  from 
what  degree  of  advancement  it  has  shut  us  oflf  even 
amid  the  glories  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 


A  Eippopotamns  in  Detroit  Biver. 


nonplussed,  and  seemingly  overcome  by  grief  anc 
despair.  In  a  second,  however,  he  seized  the  oars  t 
and  rowed  toward  the  steamer.  "  Try  de  tog,"  h(  i 
shouted,  as  he  came  alongside  ;  "  gib  me  de  tog!' ' 
A  large  black  mastiff,  which  had  been  trained  tc ' 
sleep  in  the  cage  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  foil 
whom  he  has  for  a  long  time  evinced  much  affection  • 
and  who  had  been  keeping  up  a  continued  bowline 
A  very  exciting,  as  well  as  novel,  affair  occurred  |  from  the  time  his  companion  had  escaped,  was  now 
about  six  miles  down  the  river  on  Monday  after-  loosened,  and  he  instantly  plunged  into  the  river 
noon,  says  the  Detroit  (Michigan)  Free  Press  of  ^^^  swam  after  Ali  as  he  moved  off.  In  about  a, 
June  23d,  being  no  less  than  a  veritable  chase  of  a  minute  the  hippopotamus  again  stuck  his  huge  head 
hippopotamus.  It  seems  that  in  the  transit  of  the  o'l'  of  the  water,  and  on  seeing  him  the  dog  gave  a 
circus  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  it  became  necessary, '  wild  bark,  and  swam  in  his  direction  very  rapidly, 
on  account  of  their  excessive  weight,  to  send  thej^i   accompanying  in  the  boat.    At  last  the  dog 


(To  be  continued.) 

5  ^Effect  of  One  Wrong  Act. — Have  you  ever  con 
Bidered  the  effect  of  one  wrong  act  ?  The  thing 
may  not  seem  wrong  in  itself:  soon  done  ;  and  view- 
ed alone,  may  appear  of  no  importance.  But  you 
must  trace  its  raraifications,  and  follow  up,  link  by 
link,  its  results.  That  single  insignificant  act,  done 
thoughtlessly,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  must  send 
forward  an  influence  through  your  whole  subse- 
quent life. 

The  historian  of  British  India,  speaking  of  the 
voyage  of  Warren  Hastings  to  that  country,  says, 
concerning  a  circumstance  which  occurred  on  that 
voyage  : 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  act  did  not  exer- 
cise an  unfavourable  influence  over  his  whole  moral 
nature,  and  over  his  career."  Of  how  many  per- 
sons might  the  same  remark  be  made !  One 
wrong 'act  brings  the  murderer  to  his  ignominious 
end.  One  wrong  act  stamps,  with  indelible  stains 
of  dishonor,  a  character  hitherto  above  roproaol). 
One  wrong  act  in  youth  has  thrown  many  a  young 
person  from  under  the  controlling  love  of  a  kind 
Providence,  and  launched  him  on  a  sea  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  to  a  late  old  age. 

Of  how  much  peace,  of  Low  much  spiritual  pros- 
perity and  holy  joy,  has  a  single  sin  at  the  outset, 
robbed  a  true  child  of  God  ?  Of  how  much  deep, 
unavailing  sorrow  and  mortification  has  it  been  the 
inlet !  It  was  an  act,  perhaps,  as  soon  done  as  the 
turning  of  a  key  by  the  angel  that  opened  the  bot- 
tomless pit ;  but  with  a  more  distressing  power  for 
evil  it  has  caused  a  darkness,  as  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace,  to  overcloud  your  prospects,  and  has 
let  forth  amid  the  wide-spread  scenes  of  all  your 
following  years,  memories  and  regrets  witb  a  keener 
power  than  scorpions,  and  leaving  hardly  a  green 
thing  in  the  waste  of  a  life  that  opened  with  so 
much  to  animate  and  to  cheer.  It  has  drawn  down 
on  you  the  displeasure  of  God.  It  has  arrayed  his 
providence  against  you,  and  shut  you  off  from  the 
fulness  of  his  love. 

An  unadvised  expression  from  the  lips  of  Moses 
shut  him  out  from  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  beyond  Jordan.    Never  till  we  reach  heaven, 


ephant  and  the  hippopotamus  on  a  propeller. 
The  huge  behemoth,  or  hippopotamus  was  shipped 
from  Buffalo  on  board  the  steamer  S.  D.  Cadwell, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  his  immense  cage 
on  board,  that  was  sent  by  land.  The  beast  was 
accompanied  by  Ali,  the  Egyptian,  his  captor  and 
keeper.  During  the  voyage  it  was  noticed  that  the 
animal  continually  looked  longingly  toward  the 
water,  as  though  he  would  have  given  one  of  his 
eye-teeth  (no  trifle,  by  the  way)  for  a  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  a  ramble  about  its  un- 
explored bottom.  No  one  supposed,  however,  that 
he  would  yield  to  his  amphibious  tastes,  and  so  no 
extra  watch  was  set  upo 

As  the  steamer  neared  the  city,  and  when  about 
three  miles  below  the  fort,  and  as  Ali  and  every 
body  else  were  gazing  landward,  a  crash,  and  then 
a  splash  were  heard  from  the  side  of  the  bow  to- 
ward the  American  shore.  Every  body  rushed  to 
the  spot.  The  place  where  the  hippopotamus  had 
been  conflned  was  empty.  The  truth  became  in- 
stantly apparent.  The  beast,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation,  had  burst  his  bonds  and 
plunged  into  the  river,  resolved  on  an  aquatic  ex- 
cursion. The  owner,  who  was  on  board,  looked 
the  picture  of  despair.  Forty  thousand  dollars,  to 
('ay  nothing  of  a  large  amount  of  prospective  profits, 
had  suddenly  vamosed.  As  for  Ali,  the  Egyptian 
keeper,  he  was  nearly  frantic.  He  tore  his  hair, 
and  prayed  to  his  strange  gods.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  the  monstrous  head  of  the  huge 
beast  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
general  shout  arose,  and  Ali  was  with  difiioulty 
prevented  from  jumping  overboard  in  pursuit  of 
his  companion  and  beloved  pet,  while  a  boat  was 
lowered,  into  which  he  jumped  and  rowed  towards 
the  beiist,  who  swam  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
The  Egyptian  commenced  calling  him  by  familiar 
names,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  monster 
topped,  looked  around,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  the 
boat  to  near  him  ;  but  just  as  it  approached  within 
reaching  distance,  the  hippopotamus  gave  a  plunge, 
and  once  more  disappeared,  leaving  a  whirlpool  of 
seething  water  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  had  gone 
down. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  him  now  for  a  long  time, 

d  they  were  about  giving  him  up  for  lost,  when 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  about  a  hundred 
yards  off,  but  nearer  the  shore  than  at  first.  Ali 
again  rowed  towards  him,  calling  him  as  before  ; 
but  again  the  beast  dodged  him,  and  dived  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river.     Ali  now  made  a  large  circuit 

th  his  boat,  in  hopes  of  taking  him  by  surprise, 

he  came  up  to  breathe ;  but,  as  if  aware  of  his 
intentions,  the  hippopotamus  rose  at  a  long  dis- 
tance ofl",  and  looked  at  his  master  cunningly,  and 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say,  "  No  you 
don't." 

For  the  third  time  Ali  started  in  pursuit,  with  a 
result  similar  to  that  which  had  attended'  his  other 
attempts  to  recapture  his  pet.    When  he  went  down 


reached  the  monster,  and  with  a  series  of  baiia 
commenced  swimming  around  the  animal,  and 
finally  struck  out  for  the  shore,  the  hippopotamus 
following. 

The  interest  excited  by  this  scene  was  intense, 
which  continued  to  increase  until  the  dog  and  the 
hippopotamus  reached  the  American  shore  in  safe- 
ty. Ali  was  not  long  after,  and  the  animal  was  no 
sooner  on  terra  fir  ma  than  the  Egyptian,  armed 
with  a  small  rawhide,  which  he  had  taken  with 
him,  jumped  on  the  beach,  and  going  to  the  ani- 
mal, spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
gave  him  a  few  smart  cuts  over  his  ponderous 
rump  with  the  rawhide,  and  drove  him  without 
further  diiflculty  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  was 
at  once  secured,  and  the  proper  means  adopted  to 
have  him  brought  to  the  city,  where  he  now  is,  in 
fine  condition,  after  his  frolic  beneath  the  wave.    - 


Bei 


For  "  The  Friend." 

iew  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  month,  1S63. 


Eight  days  of  the  past  month  were  clear,  as  well 
as  parts  of  five  others.  Rain  fell  during  some  part 
of  seventeen  days,  on  four  of  which  it  rained  nearly 
all  day,  and  six  days  were  cloudy  without  rain. 
The  heaviest  storm  during  the  month  occurred  on 
the  8th,  when  2.37  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  highest 
temperature  during  the  month  was  83°  at  noon  on 
the  26th,  the  lowest  was  65°  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th;  the  average  temperature  was  73i|°. 
The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  6.49 
inches.  J. 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 

Eighth  monlh,  1st,  1863. 


and  there  have  all  our  secret  history  unrolled  to  i  the  third  time  Ali  paused,  evidently  completely 
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Riches,  rank,  fame,  honors,  are  but  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  sal- 
vation that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

Few  Words. 


:  Teniler  Connsel,  Comprised 
':  In  looking  towards  the  young  men  in  our  religious 
ociety,  and  esteeming  them  a  precious,  and  very 
literesting  part  of  the  body,  I  consider  their  pre- 
:!rvation  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  the  world 
i  most  worthy  object  of  attention.  I  believe  some 
|:  them  from  circumstances  which  occur,  are  led, 
p  an  early  age,  into  temptations  and  deviations, 
■lat  eventually  tend  to  their  perplexity  and  dis- 
ess;  and  that  they  in  many  instances  lose  a  state 
:'  comparative  innocence,  before  they  are  rightly 
j.vare  of  the  value  of  it  to  themselves,  and  how 
uch  the  sweetness  and  true  enjoyment  of  life  are 
creased  by  humbly  walking  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
!Dt  in  slavish,  but  in  filial  fear ;  for  he  is  our  gra- 
iou3  Father  and  the  Fountain  of  all  blessing. 
i  I  am  inclined,  in  affectionate  desire  that  they 
•  ay  not  forfeit  the  substance  of  comfort,  through 
e  pursuit  of  the  shadow,  to  recommend  the  fol- 
iiwing  short  hints. 

\  I  believe  it  is  good  for  young  men,  to  make  a 
')int  of  devoting  a  small  portion  of  time — even  a 
■w  moments — every  day,  to  read  in  the  holy 
riptures,  and  to  endeavour  to  yield  their  minds, 
sincerity,  into  a  short  calm  and  quiet.  For 
';radventure  in  Divine  loving  kindness,  something 
ay  be  vouchsafed  and  communicated,  in  these 
,ort  seasons  of  mental  recollection,  which  will,  in 
igree,  nourish  and  cherish  the  Divine  Life  in  the 
ul,  so  that  the  love  of  God  will  be  felt  to  prevail 
jlittle  ;  and  as  this  love  is  entertained  and  found 
(increase,  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  anxious 
,!sire  after  its  enjoyments  will  lessen,  and  the  mind 
I  prepared  to  take  its  chief  delight  in  something 
i'iritual  and  heavenly. 
iThis  experience  will. prove  a  permanent  trea- 


Selected. 

John  Grifntii. 
i"  Whitby  was  the  next  meeting  I  attended,  be- 
i|g  on  First-day,  where  I  had  very  close  laborious 
■brk.  An  earthly  lofty  spirit  had  taken  place  in 
mic  of  the  professors  ;  the  tendency  whereof  is, 
!•  darkening  the  understanding  and  blinding  the 
tlgiuciit,  to  account  various  weighty  branches  of 
(r  ebristian  testimony  small  trifling  things.  Here 
13  Al'-L,  that  warreth  against  the  spirit,  having  the 
icendeucy,  its  language  is  quite  opposite  thereto. 
ae  flesh  saith,  there  is  little  in  dress ;  religion  doth 
t  consist  in  apparel;  there  is  little  in  language; 
ere  is  little  in  paying  tythes,  &c.  to  the  priests ; 
ere  is  little  in  carrying  guns  in  our  ships,  to  defend 
Tselves  in  case  we  are  attacked  by  an  enemy.  To 
lich,  I  think,  it  may  be  safely  added,  there  is  little 
nothing  in  people  who  plead  thus,  protending  to 
of  our  Society ;  for  if  they  can  easily  let  fall 
ose  branches  of  our  christian  testimony,  I  am 
lly  persuaded  they  will  maintain  the  others  no 
iger  than  they  apprehend  it  will  suit  their  tem- 
ral  interest.  I  have  often  wondered  why  such 
Dtinue  to  profess  with  us  at  all.  They  are  not 
ally  of  us,  who  are  not  concerned  to  oiaintain 
Dse  principles  and  testimonies  which  the  Lord 
th  given  us  to  bear." 

"  At  Cransick  the  meeting  was  very  small,  but 
3  Lord  was  pleased  to  own  and  comfort  us  to- 
ther,  affording  counsel  ior  their  help  and  en- 
uragement.  1  attended  the  meeting  at  Bridiing- 
a  en  First-day;  it  was  small  and  the  life  of  re- 
lion  ver}  low.  Oh  how  greatly  is  that,  and  many 
ler  ineotings  declined,  both  as  to  number  and  a 
ely  experience  of  true  religion :  some  Friends 
formed  me  as  I  remember,  that  they  knew  the 
ae,  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  ministers  belonged  to 
;  and  now  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  much  greater 


number  of  members  of  all  sorts.  Once  there  was 
a  wonderful  time  of  gathering  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ ;  but  since,  with  sorrow  and  lamentation  it 
may  be  said,  there  has  been  a  losing,  scattering, 
and  dwindling  away  in  many  places;  the  principal 
occasion  whereof  seems  to  have  been,  an  inordi- 
nate love  for  transitory  enjoyments,  lawful  in 
themselves  and  in  their  places,  but  not  to  have  the 
chief  possession  of  the  mind.  When  this  beco 
the  sorrowful  state  of  any,  they  cannot  savour  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  which  be  of 
men ;  and  are  of  consequence  deprived  of  that 
all-sufficient  help,  so  to  live  and  walk,  as  to  answer 
the  witness  of  God  in  others ;  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  to  maintain  the  testimonies  of  Truth 
with  a  convincing  strength  and  efficacy.  So  that 
although  the  form  is  retained  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  such,  and  they  may  also  be  fortified  with 
arguments,  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  our  pro- 
fession with  the  primitive  plan  laid  down  in  holy 
writ,  yet  wanting  the  salt  of  the  kingdom  in  them 
selves,  all  their  pretensions  without  it  will  prove 
nothing;  yea  worse  than  nothing;  seeing  that  by 
how  much  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing more  than  others,  by  so  much  their  condemna- 
tion will  be  greater." 

"  I  have  considered  that  our  afflictions  in  this  day, 
both  in  the  manner  and  cause,  differ  much  from 
the  trials  of  our  worthy  predecessors.  Their  bo- 
dies were  frequently  iujprisoned  and  grossly  abused 
by  people  of  difi'erent  religious  persuasions;  but 
our  spirits  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  often  imprisoned,  depressed,  and  greatly 
afflicted,  by  means  of  the  great  unfaithfulness  ol 
many  under  the  same  profession  with  ourselves; 
being  at  times,  on  account  of  such,  so  closed  up  in 
a  painful  sense  of  death  and  darkness,  as  to  be 
somewhat  like  the  prophet  of  old,  quite  shut  up 
and  dumb  with  silence.  This  may  be  occaaioued 
by  those  who  are  so  far  alienated  from  the  sensi- 
ble reaches  of  the  measure  of  grace  in  their  own 
minds,  as  not  to  be  opened  thereby  to  receive  to 
advantage  the  word  preached;  for  the  word  goeth 
not  forth  in  vain;  but  will  accomplish  that  for 
which  it  is  sent.  Silence  may  also  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  those  who  have  often  been  comfort- 
ably refreshed  by  sitting  under  a  living  ministry, 
yet  neglecting  their  own  duty  in  a  spiritual  labour 
for  heavenly  bread,  look  too  much  for  food  from 
the  labour  of  others  ;  which  unjustifiable  depen- 
dence and  exp'ectalion,  are  often  disappointed  and 
mortified.  The  main  design  of  gospel  ministry  is 
to  turn  the  children  of  men  to  the  grace  of  God 

themselves,  which  will  teach  them  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  diligently  to  seek  tue  Lord 
for  themselves,  and  their  strength  being  renewed 
in  him,  their  spirits  would  unite  with,  and  greatly 
help  and  relieve,  the  ministers  in  their  gospel  la- 
bours." 

"  I  went  to  Wigton,  and  attended  both  their 
meetings  on  First-day ;  which  were  exceedingly 
painful  and  exercising.  My  mouth  was  oiubed  up 
in  mournful  silence,  yet  not  without  a  pretty  clear 
view  and  sense  of  the  sorrowful  slates  of  those 
amongst  them  who  had  been  the  principal  cau=e  of 
the  death  and  misery  which  I  felt.  1  saw  what 
they  were  doing  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  through 
the  hole  in  the  wall.  0 !  what  a  great  snare  bright 
genius  and  extensive  natural  abilities  are,  to  such 
as  are  deluded  by  satan  to  trust  in  them,  and  pre- 
sumptuously to  imagine  they  are  sufficient  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  tor  guidance  and  help,  not  only 
in  temporal  but  spiritual  things,  without  divine  aid 
immediately  communicated,  i  have  met  with  no 
state  more  at  enmity,  or  ijif  greater  opposition  to 
the  Truth  ;  nor  from  whose  spirits  more  pain  and 


distress  are  to  be  met  with,  than  from  these  worldly 
wise  and  self-sufficient  people,  who  no  doubt,  would 
deride  this  observation,  or  anything  that  asserts  an 
inward  sense  of  things.  They  are  very  much  out 
of  the  way  of  being  reached  unto  and  helped ; 
therefore  they  are  in  great  danger  of  being  left 
alone,  that  they  may  wonder  and  perish.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  the  tender  hearted,  both  youth 
and  others,  may  be  preserved  from  the  infection  of 
the  poison  of  asps  which  is  under  their  tongues." 

"  Friends  having,  without  my  knowledge,  given 
notice  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  divers  people  of 
account  in  the  world,  it  is  likely  they  expected 
great  things  from  one  who  had  come  so  far  to  visit 
them ;  and  some  perhaps  hoped  to  get  credit  by 
that  day's  work;  but  we  see  sometimes  when  man 
appoints  the  Lord  disappoints  ;  which  in  the  issue, 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  here.  I  sat  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  very  large,  in  silence,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  many  present,  some  of  whom,  one 
might  have  expected  from  their  appearance  and 
pretensions,  understood  the  nature  of  spiritual 
worship  better,  than  to  have  been  so  anxious  after 
words.  It  proved,  I  think,  as  painful  and  exer- 
cising a  meeting  as  ever  I  knew,  to  which  the  ex- 
pectations of  Friends  and  others  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute. At  the  conclusion  I  was  fully  satisfied 
that  I  had  discharged  the  service  required  of  me 
that  day,  in  an  example  of  silence,  in  which  I  had 
peace.  I  could  see  great  uneasiness  in  many  un- 
der our  name,  at  the  silence  of  the  meeting.  This 
evidently  discovers  a  mournful  degeneracy,  seeing 
silent  worship  is  so  directly  consistent  with  our 
christian  profession  of  the  inward  teachings  of  the 
grace  of  God  that  brings  salvation,  which  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  and  teaches  all  who  diligently 
hearken  thereunto,  that  no  time  is  more  suitable 
than  when  assembled  together,  unitedly  to  wait  for 
this  blessed  teaching,  and  thereby  receive  a  re- 
newal of  our  strength.  How  absurd  is  it  for  those 
who  profess  this  teaching,  and  access  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  good,  to  depart  therefrom  and  gaze  at 
the  clouds,  or  depend  on  the  conduits  and  water 
ipouts,  as  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  fill  themselves, 
and  so  to  supply  their  wants?  F'or  although  the 
servants  have  at  times,  by  the  Lord  of  all,  been 
used  as  a  means  for  our  help  and  edification,  yet 
uch  means  or  helps  are  not  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  spiritual  worship  professed  by  us  as  a 
a  people,  but  that  it  may  be  as  effectually  and  as 
acceptably  performed   without  them,  in  an  awful 

lemn  silence  :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
reaching  and  convincing  to  those  in  whom  the  Di- 
vine witness  is  regarded,  and  it  may  also  tend 
greatly  to  raise  that  in  the  minds  of  such  where  it 

depressed. 

"Some  have  remarked,  that  those  who  have  been 
convinced  in  the  silence  of  our  meetings,  have  geue- 
rally  stood  their  ground  iu  religion  best.  The  reason 
is  plain,  because  they  have  at  the  very  first  laid 
hold  of  and  embraced  the  very  substance  of  re- 
gion; whereas,  the  understanding  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  convinced  by  testimony,  and  the 
mind  much  tendered  and  affected  with  lively  de- 
clarations of  the  truth;  but  all  this  goes  off  sooner, 
nd  will  leave  such  minds  destitute,  unless  they 
happily  come  to  be  fixed  under  the  teachings  of 
the  i»race  of  God  in  themselves,  and  have  to  sit 
under  their  own  vine  and  under  their  own  fig-tree, 
where  none  can  make  them  afraid.  None  need  bo 
ashamed  of   a  solemn  awful  silence  before  God, 

d  in  the  sight  of  men;  seeking  the  Lord,  who 
will  be  found  of  all  such,  and  will,  by  his  secret 
invisible  power,  vindicate  that  sort  of  silence  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  suffer  his  pure  witness  to  arise. 
All  who  reject  the  voice  of  this  holy  witness,  may 
justly  be  disregarded  by  God's  people,  so  as  not  to 


THE   FRIEND. 


be  disconraged  by  what  they  say  on  that  account. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  anything  of  this  na- 
ture is  done  in  the  form  and  by  way  of  imitation 
only,  there  being  nothing  supernatural  to  support 
and  defend  the  same,  it  must  necessarily  fall  under 
contempt,  and  like  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour, 
will  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men." 

"  Therefore,  let  all  who  profess  spiritual  worship, 
greatly  dread  being  found  in  senseless  stupid  si- 
lence, although  it  be  in  the  very  same  form  which 
the  people  of  God  have  been,  and  are  still  led 
into ;  knowing,  that  the  best  and  most  consistent 
form  is  of  little  avail,  without  the  heavenly  power. 
I  perceived  that  some  were  much  oifended  with  me, 
for  abiding  in  the  station  in  which  the  Lord  placed 
me  that  day,  which  they  did  not  altogether  forbear 
letting  me  know  by  words;  neither  did  I  let  them 
pass  without  some  close  remarks  on  their  sor- 
rowful state  and  great  blindness.  In  about  a 
week  after,  I  received  a  long  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, setting  forth  amongst  other  things,  how  great 
a  mystery  it  was  to  the  writer,  that  a  person  in 
my  station,  travelling  from  one  nation  to  another, 
should  disappoint  people.  Friends  and  others,  by 
such  unaccountable  silence.  Had  not  I  discovered 
sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  this  Friend  was  not 
then  what  he  had  been,  his  letter  would  have  been 
as  great  a  mystery  to  me  as  my  silence  in  that 
meeting  was  *o  him.  When  I  had  perused  the 
letter,  I  was  most  easy -to  let  it  pass  without 
answering." 


THE     FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH 


18G3. 


SQMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouEiGN. — News  from  England  to  the  22d  ulU  The 
London  Timt  says,  that  the  news  of  Lee's  defeat,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  received  with 
surprise  and  disappointment,  because  the  changed  aspect 
of  affairs  talces  away  all  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the 
war.  Satisfaction  is  also  expressed  at  the  wisdom  of 
the  British  government  in  not  prematurely  yielding  to 
the  recent  pressure  for  Confederate  recognition.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  give 'facilities  for  establishing  a  ship  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ottawa  river,  for  conveying  grain 
through  Canada  instead  of  the  United  States.  Lord 
Granville  regretted  that  the  Canadians  had  not  provided 
EuCEcient  militia  for  its  defence  in  case  of  war.  He  said 
it  was  impo^sib'.e  for  England  to  defend  Canada  efl'ec- 
tively  unless  the  Canadians  aided.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  active  at  a  small  advance,  lireadstuffs  firm. 
Flour,  21s.  a  25«.  Red  wheat,  8.s.  3d.  and  9s.  3d.  White, 
10s.  a  Us.  American  securities  were  in  demand  at  im- 
proving prices.  Consols  92J.  The  Paris  ConsliMionel 
regrets  the  impatience  of  those  who  demand  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  the  Russian  replies,  and  says  the  re- 
plies are  being  examined  by  the  three  Powers,  which 
positively  intend  to  agree  on  the  means  of  settling  the 
question  difinitively.  The  Paris  jpurnals  consider  tlie 
Russian  reply  as  unsatisfactory.  The  Nation  says  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Cabinet  regarding  the  Polish 
reply  will  be  made  known  within  three  days.  Russia 
admits  the  six  propositions,  but  rejects  the  armistice, 
saying  the  repression  of  the  insurrection  is  necessary :  an 
amnesty  is  offered,  and  Russia,  meanwhile,  is  willing  to 
accept  the  principles  of  the  conference  itself,  but  does 
not  admit  the  right  of  all  the  eight  powers  who  signed 
the  final  act  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  participate  in  the 
conference  until  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia  are  .agreed.  It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment is  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  last  Russian  reply. 
Hostilities  continue  in  Poland,  and  in  some  recent  battles 
the  Russian  forces  have  been  defeated.  Four  Days  Later. 
— The  cotton  market  was  buoyant  and  |iriees  had  ad- 
vanced id.  The  quotations  were  for  fair  New  Orleans, 
24rf.  Uplands,  23d.  BreadstulTs  had  an  upward  tendency. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23d,  the  subject  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  introduced  by  Cobden,  who 
referred  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  steamers  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Virginia,  all  of  which  were  built  in  British 
ports  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Ho  said  it  was 
well  known  that  two  iron-clad  ships  were  being  built  at 
Liverpool  for  the  same  purpose.  He  implored  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  departure  of  these  vessels. 


He  had  been  informed  that  the  American  Government 
took  note  of  the  value  of  every  vessel  captured  or  de- 
stroyed by  these  piratical  cruizers,  and  debited  it  to  the 
British  Government.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  taken,  and  said  he 
could  see  no  distinction  of  principle  between  the  selling 
of  arms  to  the  Federals  and  the  sale  of  ships  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — Since  Lee's  retreat  across 
the  Potomac,  the  Southern  army  has  gradually  fallen 
back  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  On  the  2d  inst.  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  appeared  to  be  concentrated  at 
Stevensburg,  four  miles  south-east  of  Culpepper.  On 
the  previous  day,  the  Federal  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Buford,  encountered  a  large  rebel  force  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  near  Culpepper.  After  a  severe  engage- 
ment in  which  both  sides  suffered  considerable  loss.  Gen. 
Buford  withdrew  to  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity. 

North  Carolina. — The  newspapers  of  this  State  con- 
tinue to  furnish  evidence  of  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Confederate  Government.  The  Raleigh  Standard 
says,  that  "  North  Carolina  has  furnished  95,000  soldiers 
for  this  causeless  war,  40,000  of  whom  are  either  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  that  North  Carolina  should  send  a 
delegation  to  Washington  at  once,  and  see  what  terms  can 
be  obtained,  and  not  wait  for  .Jeff.  Davis."  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  calls  upon  President  Davis  to  suppress 
the  Raleigh  Standard,  and  wipe  out  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Standard  says,  "  Governor  Vance 
will  stand  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Standard  also, 
if  necessary,  and  if  Jeff.  Davis  attempts  to  use  physical 
force  to  suppress  the  Standard,  Davis  will  be  met  with 
physical  force,  and  a  revolution  in  this  State  will  be  the 
result. 

The  Attack  on  Charleston,  S.  C. — An  arrival  from  Port 
Royal  brings  advices  to  the  29th  ult.  For  the  present 
the  idea  of  taking  Fort  Wagner  has  been  abandoned, 
shells  making  but  a  slight  impression  upon  the  sand  of 
which  that  work  is  composed,  the  breach  made  by  one 
shell  being  soon  filled  up  by  the  explosion  of  another. 
In  the  assault  of  the  19th  ult..  Gen.  Gilmore  lost  about 
1500  men.  The  rebel  loss,  according  to  the  Charleston 
papers,  did  not  exceed  100  men.  General  Gilmore  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  long  line  of  batteries  within 
250  yards  of  Fort  Wagner.  He  had  also  mounted  three 
heavy  siege  guns  within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Fort 
Sumter,  which  were  to  open  on  that  fort  the  day  the 
steamer  left.  Reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  General 
Gilmore,  together  with  several  more  large  siege  gun*. 

Kentucky. — Several  portions  of  the  State  have  been 
invaded  by  rebel  bands,  some  of  which  have  been  met 
by  the  Federal  forces  and  defeated.  Gen.  Burnside  has 
declared  the  entire  State  under  martial  law  for  the  pre- 
sent. He  deems  this  measure  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  loyal  voters  at  the  pending  election.  Despatches 
of  the  3d  inst.  state  that  the  Union  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor had  been  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Mississippi. — The  navigation  has  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially announced  to  be  opened  for  general  commerce. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  convoy  at  least  once 
a  week  from  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Washington  and  New  York  mails  will  soon  go 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  river. 

Vicksbnrg.—kdvxces  from  Vicksburg,  of  the  2Gth  ult., 
say,  that  Gen.  Herron's  division  of  rebel  troops  has  gone 
to  Mobile,  and  Johnston's  army  appeared  to  be  retreating 
in  that  direction.  From  recent  movements  of  Grant's 
army,  it  was  sujiposed  that  Mobile  would  be  the  next 
point  of  attack.  The  town  of  Jackson  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  progress  of  the  late  hostilities.  The 
slave  population  was  being  rapidly  removed  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Louisiana. — Brashear  city  has  been  i-eoccupied  by  the 
United  States  forces.  The  Opelousas  road,  which  leads 
to  Brashear,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  rebels,  so 
that  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The  bridges 
also  have  been  generally  destroyed.  A  hundred  and 
forty-six  rebel  officers  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans, 
from  Port  Hudson.  The  New  Orleans  Era  says  the  guns 
and  ammunition  captured  at  Port  Hudson,  prove  larger 
in  number  and  quality  than  was  represented  by  the 
rebels.  The  paroled  prisoners  from  Vicksburg,  who 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  lately,  have  been  sent  to  .Mobile. 
A  Matamoras  letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Era  says,  "  Some 
five  or  six  thousand  refugee  Texans  have  passed  through 
Matamoras,  to  escape  the  rebel  conscription,  or  the  al- 
ternative of  being  hung.  They  all  agree  that  Texas 
would  be  loyal  if  the  rebel  troops  there  were  driven 
out." 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week  722.  Children  under 
five  years  of  age  486. 

Philadelphia.— novUWiy  last  week,  443,  including  47 
deaths  of  soldiers.  Under  five  years  of  age,  203.  There 
were  103  deaths  of  cholera  infantum. 


The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  3d  inst.  New  York. — Flour  dull,  sales  of  State 
$4.00  a  $4.50  per  bbl.  Ohio,  $5.35  a  $5.85.  Baltimoi  i 
$6.35  a  $6.45.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.00  a  $1.1, 
Red  Western,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Yellow  corn,  65  a  66  ell 
American  gold  27J  per  cent,  premium.  Philadelphia.- ' 
Good  and  prime  red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.35.  White,  $1..  1 
a  $1.45.  Mixed  corn,  74  cts.  Yellow,  78.  Oats,70cl' 
Baltimore. — Red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.40;  white,  $1.50 
$1.85.  Yellow  corn,  87  cts.;  white,  85  a  88.  Oats,  i 
a  70. 

The  Six  Months'  Men. — The  following  order  was  issui 
from  the  War  Department  on  the  3d  inst.,  "The  ex j 
gencies  under  which  one  hundred  thousand  militiaf, 
the  six  months'  service,  from  the  States  of  New  Yor  i 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  were  called  oi 
by  the  President's  Proclamation  of  June  15th,  186^ 
having  passed,  It  is  hereby  ordered  by  the  Presiden ' 
that  on  and  after  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  no  moi 
enlistments  under  the  said  call  shall  be  made." 

Internal  Revenue. — The  receipts  of  the  Internal  Re 
enue,  during  the  Seventh  month,  exceeded  five  millioi 
of  dolhars. 

The  Conscription. — Drafting  for  the  army  of  the  Unite , 
States,  progresses  throughout  v.irions  portions  of  th. 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  excites  no  serious  o\ 
position.  It  has  not  jet  been  resumed  in  the  city  ( 
New  York. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  aft[ ; 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nex  , 
the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherry  street,  westcj 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh  street,  betwee  i 
Cherry  and  Race  streets.  | 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boyil 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec;' 
lion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  das' 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  th 
pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  o| 
scholarship.  j 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub  | 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparata 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  ii! 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — Algebra,  Geomel 
try,  History, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy! 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra  , 
phy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Com., 
position.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometr/' 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages.       J 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  S' 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  .desirable  that  those  wh(i 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  st 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.-  Application  raiiv  b(l 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nintl 
month.  ' 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  th«t 
patronage  and  support  of  Friends,  offering  as  theydC; 
great  advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education! 
of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  to' 
the  Primary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis-I 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elemen-j 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin-j 
cipal  schools.  j 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  | 

John  Caiitkr,        i 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.,  1863.  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL— VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  the  last  Stated  Meeting  ol 
the  Committee,  to  visit  the  schools  at  West-town,  will! 
meet  there  on  7th  day  the  15th  of  the  Eighth  month,  andj 
proceed  with  the  examinations  on  Second  and  Thir4| 
days  following.  Joel  Evans, 

Eighth  month,  5th,  1863.  Clerk.    \ 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee,! 
conveyances  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia 
at  2  and  4.30  p.  M.,on  Seventh  day  the  15th  instant. 


DiKD,  at  Hopkinton,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth  month  last, 
PnEBE  Foster,  Jr.,  only  remaining  daughter  of  Phebo 
Foster,  a  member  of  Hopkinton  Monthly  Meeting,  Rhode 
Island.  The  loss,  sometime  back,  of  a  beloved  sister, 
had  a  tendency  to  wean  her  from  the  love  of  the  world. 
Her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  through  an 
early  submission  to  the  mauifestations  of  the  Divine  Will, 
she  was  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  has  entered  one  of  those  mansions  prepared 
for  the  children  of  God. 
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From  "The  North  British  Review." 

Vegetable    Epidemics. 

(Concluded  from  page  387.) 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epidemic  is 
ry  minute,  covering  the  aifected  grape  like  a 
ite  cobweb.  From  its' radiating  filaments  several 
nted  stalks  rise  vertically  like  the  pile  of  velvet, 
3  upper  joints  swelling,  assuming  an  egg-shape, 
i  giving  birth  to  the  reproductive  spores.  It 
ikes  its  appearance  first  as  a  minute  speck  on 
!  grape  when  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  speedily 
larges  and  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  berry, 
resting  it  with  a  network  of  interlacing  fibres, 
hausting  its  superficial  juices,  and  crushing  it 
thin  its  embrace.  So  richly  is  it  furnished  with 
!  means  of  propagation,  that  a  succession  of  seeds 
developed  by  the  same  filament,  and  three  or 
ir  ripen  and  are  dispersed  at  the  same  moment; 
lile,  so  loosely  are  they  attached  to  their  recepta- 
8,  that  the  smallest  breath  of  air  or  the  least 
jsh  of  an  insect's  wing  carries  them  off  to  other 
ipes,  to  infect  these  with  a  similar  blight. 
We  may  remark  here  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
it  fungi  have  a  special  and  inordinate  predilec- 
n  for  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  all  the  stages  of 

history  and  manufacture.  One  species,  as  we 
ve  seen,  luxuriates  on  the  grape ;  another  is  con- 
:ned  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  which  con- 
ts  in  the  development  of  the  seeds  of  the  yeast, 
d  the  consequent  resolution  of  the  grape  juice 
,0  an  alcoholic  product;  a  third  frequents,  like  a 
,ccbic  gnome  or  convivial  Guy  Fawkes,  the  vaults 
lere  wine  is  stored  up,  forming  a  mo.st  remark- 
le  and  picturesque  feature  in  that  vast  temple  of 
enus — the  London  Docks — hanging  down  in 
mense  festoons  from  the  roof  of  the  crypt,  sway- 
;  and  wavering  with  the  least  motion  of  the  air, 
e  dingy  cobwebs.  This  strange  and  softly  com- 
•table  form  of  vegetable  stalactite  grows  in  no 
ler  vaults  than  those  devoted  to  wine.  Private 
lars  are  not  unfrequently  drained  dry  by  a  host 

thirsty  vegetable  topers  in  the  shape  of  huge 
shy  fungi,  developed  by  the  moist,  dark  atmos- 
ere  of  the  place,  and  the  rich  pabulum  of  sac- 
arine  food  which  they  find  there.  The  bottle  of 
rt  brought  up  to  table,  whose  venerable  appear- 
ce  the  host  eyes  affectionately,  and  the  guest  with 
ger  expectation,  sometimes  affords  a  melancholy 
ustration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  hopes.  A  cun- 
Qg  fungus  has  been  beforehand  with  them ;  and 
;e  the  famous  rat,  whose  inventive  powers  were 
lickened  by  necessity,  which  drew  up  the  liquid 
ntained  in  a  bottle  by  dipping  its  tail  into  it,  the 
gctable,  equally  sagacious,  develops  itself  first 


on  the  cork,  and  having  penetrated  it  with  its 
spawn,  sends  down  long  root-like  appendages  into 
the  liquor,  exhausting  it  of  its  rich  aroma,  and 
rendering  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum.  Nor  is  the 
wine  left  unmolested,  even  when  it  has  been  drawn 
into  the  decanter;  a  meddling  fungus  still  follows 
it,  and  renders  it  sometimes  motherly,  the  cloudy 
filamentous  dregs  left  at  the  bottom  indicating  its 
presence.  In  short,  in  some  shape  or  other,  this 
fungoid  vegetation  perseveringly  accompanies  tiie 
fruit  of  the  vine  in  all  its  changes  and  transitions 
from  the  German  hills  to  the  British  dining-room; 
and,  like  an  ill-odoured  exciseman,  levies  a  tax 
upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  constitution.  In 
this  respect,  these  bibulous  fungi  may  be  regarded 
as  practical  executors  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
and  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  teetotalism  in  that  species  of  crusading  or  guerilla 
warfare  in  which  it  is  so  actively  and  praise-worthi- 
ly engaged  against  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils 
of  the  day  ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
fungi  connected  with  the  more  remarkable  kinds  of 
vegetable  epidemics,  a  few  words  regarding  their 
mode  of  dispersion  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It 
is  a  well-known  physiological  axiom,  that  the 
simpler  and  smaller  an  organism,  the  more  bounti- 
fully is  it  furnished  with  the  means  of  propagating 
itself  Exposed  to  numerous  contingencies,  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  to  excessive  drought  alter- 
nated by  excessive  moisture,  failure  of  reproduc- 
tion by  one  method  must  be  compensated  by  the 
development  of  another,  which  shall  answer  the 
purpose  in  view  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly,  plants  of  the  class  we 
are  reviewing  are  provided  with  two,  three,  and  in 
some  oases  even  with  four  modifications  of  repro- 
ductive power,  all  equally  effectual,  though  not  all 
developed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  may 
multiply  themselves  by  means  of  the  spawn  or  my- 
celium, by  self-division  or  lamination,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  germination  or  budding, 
or  they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  their  equi- 
valents, produced  in  special  receptacles.  Every 
cell  or  tissue  may  contain  its  germs,  and  each  germ 
spring  up  into  new  forms  equally  fitted  for  propa- 
gation in  the  space  of  a  few  hours;  nay,  some  may 
pass  through  the  course  of  their  existence  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  give  birth  to  thousands  even  while 
under  the  field  of  the  microscope.  In  truth,  the 
common  reproductive  bodies  called  spores  or  seeds 
do  not  directly  propagate  the  fungus.  They  ger- 
minate, however,  at  definite  points,  and  after  a 
time  produce  threads  or  filaments  which  throw  out 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  spores,  which  are  the 
true  organs  of  reproduction,  and  whose  minute  size 
and  greater  profusion  render  them  more  serviceable 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  The  number  of  germs 
or  other  reproductive  bodies  which  parasitic  fungi 
produce  is  incalculable,  almost  infinite.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  one  grain  of  the  black  matter 
which  fills  up  the  ear  of  corn  in  smut,  contains  up- 
wards of  four  millions  of  spores  or  seed-vessels, 
which  are  again  filled  with  sporules  or  seeds  so  in- 
fiuitesimally  minute  and  impalpable,  that  no  defi 


powers  of  the  microscope.  When  a  seed-vessel  is 
ruptured,  they  are  seen  to  escape  in  the  form  of  an 
airy  cloud,  filmy  as  the  most  delicate  gossamer; 
and  on  a  fine  summer  day,  a  keen-sighted  observer 
may  behold  them  rising  from  diseased  heads  of 
growing  grain  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  like  an 
etherial  smoke,  dispersing  in  innumerable  ways,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  by  currents  of 
wind,  by  electricity,  or  by  adhesion.  One  acre  of 
mildewed  wheat  will  produce  seeds  sufficient  to  in- 
oculate the  whole  of  the  wheat  of  the  United 
Kiufdom.  The  atmosphere  is  freighted  to  an  in- 
conceivable extent  with  such  germs,  quick  with  life 
and  ready  to  alight  and  spring  up,  so  that  the  porea 
of  our  vegetables  can  scarcely  ever  perform  their 
functions  of  inhalation  without  taking  in  one  or 
more  of  these  seeds,  which  can  penetrate  through 
the  finest  apertures.  We  have  found  a  few  at  the 
point  of  every  grain  of  wheat  we  examined  with 
the  microscope,  taken  from  the  finest  and  cleanest 
samples.  There  they  remain  dormant  and  con- 
cealed, till  suitable  conditions  call  them  forth  to 
life  and  energy.  So  tenacious  are  they  of  vitality, 
that  neither  summer's  heat  nor  winter's  frost  can 
destroy  them  ;  and  they  are  capable  of  germinating 
after  the  longest  periods  of  hybernation.  Furnished 
with  such  powers  of  endurance  and  dispersion  as 
these,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  re- 
quire peculiar  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  for 
their  growth ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  they  will 
not  develop  themselves  or  spread,  otherwise  the 
whole  world  would  be  speedily  overrun  with  them, 
and  "the  fig-tree  would  not  blossom,  and  there 
would  be  no  fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the 
olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  would  yield  no 
meat." 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  this 
subject  which  suggests  itself  to  the  agricultural  mind, 
is,  whatremedies  may  be  successfully  applied  tocheck 
the  ravages  of  these  destructive  diseases  ?  Some- 
times they  are  prevented  from  spreading  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  we  devoutly  believe, 
under  the  gracious  control  of  the  Great  Author  of 
nature,  who  evjjr  mingles  mercy  with  judgment. 
After  a  long  continuation  of  ungenial  weather, 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  which  these  destruc- 
tive fungi  spring  up  and  carry  on  their  blighting 
work,  suddenly  there  come  a  few  days  of  clear 
warm  sunshine,  and  immediately  the  healthful  play 
of  nature's  energies  is  restored  ;  all  morbid  agencies 
shrink  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  clothed  once 
more  with  smiling  verdure.  The  diseases  that  ap- 
peared so  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  depart  in  the 
same  manner,  and  leave  apparently  no  traces  of 
their  presence  behind.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
fungi  are  allowed  to  inflict  incalculable  damage, 
and  man  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out  as  best  he  may 
how  to  confine  their  ravages  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  For  ages,  ignorance  gave  them 
all  sorts  of  grotesque  designations,  without  the  re- 
motest conception  of  their  true  character  and  pro- 
perties. The  antidotes  employed  in  such  circum- 
stances were  necessarily  conjectural ;  and  even  when 
the  proper  remedies  were  applied,  the  reason  of 


nite  forms  can  be  distinguiahed    by  the    highest  their  beneficial  influence  was  unknown.     lu  many 
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parts  of  our  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  application  to 
it  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  a  lamentable  amount 
of  ignorance  regarding  these  diseases  still  prevails. 
The  crops  are  smutted ;  the  hay  is  mildewed  ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  enough  for  the 
farmer  to  know  that  the  plants  are  mouldy,  and 
cannot  be  helped.  Of  course,  an  intelligent  syste- 
matic course  of  remedies  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  vari- 
ous diseases,  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
parasites  concerned  in  them.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  not  yet  attained  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  ot 
these  fundamental  facta,  notwithstanding  our  ex- 
tensive experiments  and  observations;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  the  remedies  proposed,  and  in  many 
places  carried  out,  are  exceedingly  varied  in  their 
nature  and  eifccts,  being  as  often  unsuccessful  as 
the  reverse.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  peculiar 
habits  of  fungi  suggest  to  the  farmer  the  necessity 
of  properly  cleaning  his  seed,  washing  it  in  an  alka- 
line ley  so  as  to  remove  the  oily  germs  of  parasites 
adhering  to  the  grains ;  thoroughly  draining  and 
triturating  the  soil,  so  as  to  expose  it  most  effectu- 
ally to  the  beneficial  effects  of  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
opening  up  confined  enclosures,  where  the  air  is 
apt  to  stagnate  and  the  shade  to  become  too  dense, 
to  free  ventilation  and  light;  sowing  and  planting 
early  varieties,  so  that  they  may  arrive  at  maturity 
before  the  autumnal  fogs  extensively  prevail,  and 
the  avoidance  of  manuring  immediately  before  set' 
ting  the  seed.  These  precautions  will,  in  most 
cases,  very  perceptibly  diminish  the  loss  occasionec 
by  the  ravages  of  parasitic  fungi.  Improved  do- 
mestic habits  in  town  and  rural  populations  are 
well  known  to  have  bad  a  powerful  effect  in  extir 
pating  or  checking  the  epidemics  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  this  country;  and  in  the  same  way,  : 
better  system  of  cultivation  will  arrest  the  plague; 
which  aflfect  our  corn-fields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many  others 
Strongly  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  vege 
table  epidemics.  Tbey  remind  us,  by  the  ravages 
which  they  are  permitted  to  inflict,  at  once  of  the 
dangers  and  risks  to  which  our  crops  are  exposed 
and  by  the  narrow  limits  within  which  these  ravage 
are  usually  confined,  of  the  stability  of  the  cove 
nant-promise,  that  seed-time  and  harvest  should 
never  cease,  so  that  thus  our  hopes  are  mingled 
with  fears,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  our  daily 
bread  we  must  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
They  show  us,  as  has  been  elsewhere  said,  "  now 
precarious  is  the  independence  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent." As  we  approach  the  season  of  harvest, 
we  are  within  a  mouth  or  two  of^absolute  starva- 
tion. Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or  the  smut 
to  blight  our  fields;  were  each  seed  of  the  many 
millions  which  each  of  these  parasites  disseminates, 
to  germinate  and  become  fertile  on  the  grains  on 
which  it  alighted,  the  scourge  would  be  more  tcrri 
ble  than  the  bloodiest  and  most  devastating  war 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beg- 
gar, the  queen  and  her  subjects,  would  alike  bt 
swept  into  a  common  ruiu.  Not  all  the  vast  reve- 
nues and  resources  of  England  would  avail  to  avert 
the  terrible  consequences.  All  the  other  riches  ir 
the  world,  failing  the  riches  of  our  golden  harvest- 
fields,  were  as  worthless  as  the  false  notes  of  the 
forger.  But  the  covenant  promise  made  to  Noah, 
sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring  of  heaven,  th 
"  bow  in  the  clouds,"  endures  from  age  to  age  and 
from  season  to  season,  in  all  its  integrity,  even  in 
the  most  unpropitious  circumstances;  and  that  kind 
and  watchful  Providence  which  supplies  the  large 
family  of  mankind  with  its  daily  bread,  arrests  the 
development  and  dispersionof  the  vegetable  blights, 
and  leaves  us,  even  in  the  worst  seasons,  a  reason- 


able supply  of  the  staff  of  life,  thus  presenting  a 
ublime  fact  upon^'which  faith,  which  is  belter  than 
independence,  can  rest  in  peace. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
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SARAH   MORRIS. 

CCoDtiuued  from  page  370.) 

Third-day,  2Uth.  We  set  off  by  9  o'clock  for 
Wigton,  to  attend  an  appointed  meeting  there. 
Wigtou  is  a  large  market  town,  with  but  few 
Friends  in  it.  We  reached  it  safely  by  dark, 
twenty-six  miles.  Fourth-day,  21st.  We  at- 
tended the  meeting  :  it  was  nearly  full,  and  the 
house  was  not  small.  Aunt  had  a  fine  open  time, 
and  Hannah  Harris  was  much  favoured  in  prayer. 
We  lodged  with  Sarah  Erwin  ;  she  and  her  three 
daughters  were  very  kind.  We  left  at  3  o'clock, 
and  reached  Carlisle  at  dusk,  ten  miles,  where  we 
were  kindly  received  by  a  young  couple.  Fifth- 
day,  the  22d.  W^eut  to  meeting.  There  is  a 
pretty  number  of  Friends  here,  who  with  others, 
filled  up  the  house.  Isaac  Wilson  and  wife  met  us 
at  meeting,  and  it  proved  a  lavoured  time.  Aunt 
and  liachel  Wilson  both  appeared  in  exhortation, 
and  aunt,  in  supplication,  concluded  the  meeting. 
We  dined  at  our  lodgings,  aud  then  our  dear 
motherly  friend,  Hannah  Harris,  and  we,  took  a 
very  tender  affecting  leave  of  each  other.  She, 
with  Isaac  Hall,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  we, 
with  liachel  \Vilson,  went  to  Bramptou,  9  miles, 
and  lodged  at  an  inn.  8ixth-day,  the  23d.  Arose 
by  6  o'clock,  and  rode  thirteen  miles  to  Hortwissel, 
a  village  in  Northumberland,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  family  of  Friends,  Daniel  (Joales  and  wile. 
They  were  the  Friends  who  waited  on  dear  William 
Huut.  We  had  a  meeting  with  this  family  and 
a  few  Friends  from  distant  meetings,  and  the  peo 
pie  of  the  village.  It  was  a  favoured  time,  and  a 
large  work-room  [in  which  the  meeting  was  held,] 
was  full.  After  dinner  we  mounted,  and  witli 
Daniel  Coales  and  Thomas  Sutton  for  guides,  with 
Kachael  Wilson,  we  rode  to  Hexhaui,  a  market 
town,  thirteen  miles.  We  put  up  at  a  good  inn, 
which  our  good  friend,  [liachel,]  made  to  look  to  us, 
like  her  own  house.  Seventh  day,  24th.  Willi 
i'homas  Sutton  lor  guide,  still  accompanied  by 
liachel  Wilson,  we  started  for  New  (Jastle,  on  Tyue. 
On  our  way,  we  dined  at  au  inn  called  ilarley 
Hill.  As  we  were  going  to  set  down  to  dinner,  a 
genteel  looking  man  came  in,  and  handsomely  re- 
quested liberty  to  dine  with  us,  if  it  would  be  no 
interruption.  We  gave  permission,  aud  liachel 
Wilson  touud  he  was  the  sou  of  a  Friend  whom 
she  knew  and  valued.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  married  out  of  Society,  and  this  introduced 
conversation  much  to  edification,  which  1  hope 
will  be  remembered  by  him,  especially  a  few  words 
from  aunt,  which  he  acknowledged  the  truth  of. 
We  reached  New  Castle,  twenty-two  miles,  before 
night,  aud  were  received  kindly  by  the  widow 
Elizabeth  Hemes,  a  sister  to  Isaac  \V  ilson.  She  is 
a  pretty  Friend  and  public.  Her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth is  an  amiable  young  woman,  ibis  town  is 
large,  and  has  three  or  four  wide  streets,  and 
good  buildings.  On  First-day,  25ih,  we  were  at 
their  meeting.  They  have  a  good  house,  aud  it 
was  pretty  full.  Aunt  was  large  aud  lively  in  her 
gift.  Went  again  to  meeting  at  2  o'clock,  which 
was  larger  thau  that  in  the  morning.  Aunt  and 
liachel  Wilson  were  both  favoured,  and  it  proved 
a  good  time.  We  drank  tea  with  the  wite  aud 
children  of  James  King,  at  her  sister  Ormsteu's — 
gay  Friends.  James  King,  who  lives  a  miie  out 
of  New  Castle,  had  gone  to  Scotland.  Second- 
day,  20th.  We  went  to  North  Shields,  a  dirty 
town,  with   narrow   streets.     They   had   a  good 


meeting-house,  though  small ;  it  was  full,  and  • 
meeting  was  favoured.     We  dined  at  the  hous: 
George  Wakefield,  a  generous,  kind  Friend.    Al 
dinner,  many  Fiiends  who  came  with  us,  were  c 
teting  into   discourse,  when  Kachel  Wilson  saii 
"  come  Friends  into  silence  ;   we  have  but  a  Ht' 
time  to  stay  with  you."     She  gave  them  an  e 
couraging   exhortation,  and   aunt  was  powerful 
prayer.     In  the  rain,  we  got  safely  over  the  Riv 
Tyue  to   South   Shields,-  whither,  John   Smith, 
cousin    of   Rachel  Wilson,  had  sent  his  son,  h 
chaise  and  horses  to  meet  us,  and  take  us  to  Su 
derland.     We  had  ten  miles  to  go,  the  roads  we 
heavy,  and  we  had   another  ferry  to  cross,  and 
was  late.     W' hen  we  came  to  the  ferry  it  was  dai 
and  raining.     This  I  was  not  provided  for,  ai  _ 
being  but  poorly,  I  could  not  bear  the  wetting,  : 
1  rode  in  the  chaise  into  the  boat,  thinking  I  cou 
but  die  if  I  was  drowned.     It  pleased  kind  Pro^ 
dence  to  preserve  me  safely  over,  whilst  poor  au* 
stood  on  the   shore,  in  the  wet,  until  the   boat  r 
turned.     She  landed  safe;  they  carried  her,  for  si 
could  not  see  where  to  step.     We  had  then  a  mi 
to  drive.    Beyond  expectation,  we^got  safely  to  tl 
town,  although  the  carriage  stuck  fast  in  three  place 
Our  kind  friend  met  us  with  a  lantern.     As  oi'. 
stay    was    long,   they   had    become   very  uneasi, 
knowing  the  ferry  to  be  a  dangerous  one.     A  joj^ 
ful  reception  his  wife  Christian  aud  their  daughtfj 
gave    us.     Rachel    Wilson   had    arrived    an   hot 
before  us.     After  supper  the  family  dropped  int. . 
silence,  and  aunt  had  to  acknowledge  merciful  pn' 
servation,  and  to  give  a  seasonable  exhortation  t|- 
trust  the  Almighty  Arm.     On  Third-day,  27tl" 
we  were  at  their  meeting,  which  was  full.     Ther' 
was  little  appearance   like   Friends,  although  th 
chief  of  them  were  called  so.     Aunt  and  Rachi 
had  good  opportunities  amongst  them.     They  havl 
a  good  meeting  house,  and  not  a  very  small  ont 
Their  town  is  large,  but  irregularly  built,  as  mos 
of  their  towns  are. 

(To  be  continned.) 

T/te  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air.— Greni  as  ar 
the  distances  which  tjiese  birds  sometimes  fly,  i,, 
becomes  comprehensible  when  we  know  that  an 
eagle,  as  he  sweeps  freely  through  the  air  traverse  | 
a  space  of  sixty  feet  in  a  second  of  time.  To  b-  i 
able  thus  rapidly  to  move  aloug  is  undoubtedly  ai 
attribute  of  power;  but  there  is  something  fa 
more  imposing,  far  more  majestic,  in  that  calm 
onward  motion,  when,  with  wiugs  outspread,  ant 
quite  still,  the  mighty  bird  floats  buoyantly  in  thi 
atmosphere,  upheld  and  borne  along  by  the  act  o'- 
mere  volition.  The  length  of  time  he  can  thusre-ii 
main  suspended  without  a  single  beat  of  his  broad ; 
shadowy  pinions,  is,  to  me,  still  an  inexplicable  fact- 
He  will  sail  forward  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  more  thau  a  mile  without 
the  slightest  quiver  of  a  feather  giving  sign  tbali. 
the  wings  are  moved.  Not  less  extraordinary  is,] 
the  power  the  bird  possesses  of  arresting  himsellj 
instantaneously  at  a  certain  spot  in  droppingj 
through  the  air  with  folded  wiugs  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand  leet.  When  circling  sO; 
high  up  that  he  shows  but  as  a  dot,  he  will  sud-' 
deuly  close  both  wings,  and,  falling  like  an  aero- 
lite, pass  through  the  intervening  space  in  a  few 
seconds  of  time.  With  a  burst,  his  broad  pinious 
are  again  unfolded,  his  downward  progress  is  ar-. 
rested,  and  he  sweeps  away  horizontally,  smoothly, 
and  without  effort.  He  has  been  seen  to  do  this 
when  carrying  a  sheep  of  twenty  pounds  weight  in 
his  talons;  and  trom  so  giddy  a  height  that  both  the 
eagle  aud  his  booty  were  not  larger  than  a  spar- 
row. It  was  directly  over  a  wall  ol  a  rock  in  which 
the  eyrie  was  built;  aud  while  the  speck  in  the 
clouds  was  being  examined,  and  doubts  eutertaiued 
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to  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  eagle,  down  he 
ime  headlong,  every  instant  increasing  in  _  size, 
Iben  in  passing  the  precipice,  out  flew  his  mighty 
ings;  the  sheep  was  flung  into  the  nest,  and  on 
e  manniticent  creature  moved,  calmly  and  un- 
irried^  as  a  bark  sails  gently  down  the  stream  of 
river. 


of  the  Messiah.     Jacob,  on  his  dying  bed. 


Ii  the  Evidence  deducible  from  tLe  Propliccies. 

I  BY  0LINTU03  GUEaOUY,  L.L.D. 

I  (Continued  from  page  3SC.) 

'  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  him- 
If,  during  his  personal  ministry  on  earth,  referred 
|,e  Jews,  who  were  then  his  enemies  and  afterward 
(a  murderers,  to  their  own  sacred  books,  in  order 
ii  learn  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  office  :  and 
[lat,  after  his  crucifixion,  resurrection,  .and  ascen- 
pn,  his  disciples  poiuted  them  again  to  the  pro- 
aecies  which  they  read  regularly  in  the  Synagogue, 
.  convince  them  that  he  whom  they  had  slaiu  was 
ithe   Messiah  who  was   to  come."     "  Search  the 
•ripturos  (said  Jesus  Christ,)  for  in  them  ye  think 
•  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  tes- 
fy  of  me.    Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might 
ive   life."     "Beginning  from   Moses,   and   from 
'1  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  fn  all 
le  Seiipturea  the  things  concerning  himself."  Con- 
rmably  with   this,  his  Apostles  make  a  like  ap- 
:al.     "  To  him  (says  Paul)  give  all  the  Prophets 
itness  that  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth 
.  him  sliall  receive  remission  of  sins.     Thus  he 
ii^hiily  convinced  the  Jews,  showing  by  the  Scrip, 
iixts   that    Jesus    was   the   Christ."     So  likewLsi 
leter  affirms,  "  Yea,  and  all  the  Prophets,  from 
iamuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as 
lave  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days.' 
'bis  kind  of  argumentation  was  so  forcible,  that 
laiiy  of  the  Jews  were  convinced  by  it,  and  were 
out  to  the  heart,"  that  they  should  "  ignorantly 
ave  "  crucified  their  King."     But  the  reasoning 
hich  prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  many  J 
1  the  apo.'^tolic  times  is  thought  trifling  and  light 
!y  modern  free-thinkers.     Ir  the  prophecies  were 
■bseure,  then  that  obscurity  is  an  argument  against 
jcm  ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  plain,  then  it  is 
ioldly  aflirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  train  of 
istoiy,  that  they  were  forged  after  the  event.     It 
■oulil    be  more  becoming  the  ingenuity  of  these 
jen  to  show  from  the  Prophets  that  Jesus  Christ 
|?as  necessarily  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  then  to 
rove  from  the  history  that   in  fact  he  did   never 
ise.    Then  tRy  would  accomplish  something,  and 
re  must  assent  to  the  force  of  tlieir  reasoning.    But 
'  they   cannot  disprove  the  fact,   their  cavilliu, 
bout  the  mode  in  which  it  was  foretold  is  perfectly 
ugatory.    Christ  claims  to  be  the  person  predicted 
a  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;   his  Apostles  assert 
he  same  claim  ;  and  it  is  far  from  enough  to  affirm 
n  the  contrary  side  that  some  of  the  prophecies 
re  obscure,  since  very  good  reasons  may  be  as- 
igned  why  such  obscurity  should  exist  previously 
o  the  completion  of  prophecy.      *         *      .    *  . 
But  the  principal  question  for  us  to  consider  is 
liis  ; — are  there  prophecies  enow  sufficiently  plain 
o  prove  that  Christ  isnhe  person  foretold  in  the  Old 
L'estameut  as  the  Messiah  '.'    If  there  be,  it  follows 
:br  reasons  already  assigned,  that  the  Old  Testa 
nent  is  the  *\Vord  of  Uod,  Jesus  Christ  the  Sa- 
riour  of  the  World,  the   New  Testament  not  "  a 
junningly-devised  fable,"  but  a  structure  formed 
:or  everlasting  duration,  which  those  who  endeavour 
to  overthrow  will  fail   in    accomplishing,  and    be 
'ound  "  even  to  fight  against  Ood." 

First,  then,  let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  time  and 
place  marked  out  by  the  Prophets  for  the  appear- 

Tbis  term  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone. 


speaks  of  a  person  to  whom  the  people  should  be 
^athered  ;  this  person  he  calls  Shiloh,  and  declares 
Uiat  he  shall  appear  before  Judah  ceases  to  be  a 
tribe.  . 

Daniel  foretells  a  glorious  kingdom,  which  God 
would  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  four  grand  monar- 
chies, under  the  government  of  one  whom  he  calls 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  and  whose  empire,  though  small 
in  its  origin,  should  be  both  universal  and  eternal. 
He  afterwards  predicts  that  in  seventy  weeks  (of 
years,)  that  is,  in  490  years,  after  the  issuing  of 
the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  probably 
referring  to  that  given  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimauus,  reconciliation  should  be  made 
for  iniquity,  and  an  everlasting  righteousness  be 
brought  in  by  one,  whom  he  calls  Messiah  the 
Prince,  who,  he  declares,  shall  be  cut  off  without 
any  demerits  of  his  own;  after  which  event  the 
prophet  predicts  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  sacrifices  cease ;  yet  not  till  the 
Messiah  had  confirmed  his  covenant  with  many  of 
his  people. 

Isaiah  speaks  of  an  extraordinary  child,  who 
should  be  born  of  a  virgin,  of  the  house  of  David, 
whose  name  should  be  called  Immanucl,  who  should 
iirow  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  who  should  also 
bear  many  illustrious  titles  (such  as  "  the_  mighty 
Uod,"  "  the  everlasting  Father,")  which  indicate 
him  to  be  more  than  human  :  he  predicts  farther, 
that  this  personage  should  be  most  eminent  for  wis- 
dom and  piety,  and  as  remarkable  for  sorrow  and 
sufferings  j  and  yet,  finally,  that  he  should  establish 
a  most  successful  and  permanent  kingdom  by  very 
peaceful  and  gentle  methods;  these  important 
events  commencing  with  the  cure -of  the  blind,  thi 
lame,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb ;  thus  laying  a  foun- 
dation stone  in  Zion. 

Joel  foretells  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Cod,  and  speaks  of  a  remarkable  deliver- 
ance which  should  be  wrought  out  in  Mount  Zion 
and  Jerusalem. 

Micah  delivers  a  prophecy  analogous  to  part  of 
Isaiah's,  respecting  the  glorious  and  peaceful  king- 
that  God  would  erect  in  "the  latter  day  ;"  and 
afterwards  expressly  mentions  Bethlehem  Ephratah 
as  the  place  whence  should  go  forth  the  lluler,  who 
should  be  the  Illustrious  Shepherd  both  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  other  distant  people. 

Haggai  prophesies,  that  during  the  time  in  which 
the  second  temple  was  standing,  a  temple  which 
as  not  entirely  demolished  till  the  captivity  by 
the  Komaus  (though  in  Herod's  time  gradually  re- 
built,) God  would  "shake  all  nations,"  and  the 
"  Desire  of  all  nations"  should  come  into  his  temple : 
and  that,  on  this  account,  the  glory  of  it  should  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former  house,  though  it 
was  much  inferior  in  external  visible  ornaments. 

Malaohi  predicts,  that  "  the  Lord"  should  have 
a  forerunner.  i  •  i    t 

Now  these  and  some  other  prophecies  which  I 
do  not  here  quote,  so  accurately  define  the  time 
and  place  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appe 
that  there  was  an  universal  expectation  of  his  ap- 
pearance, as  all  the  candid  Jewish  writers  ackno 
ledge,  just  about  the  period  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
actually  upon  earth.  In  point  of  time  and  place 
then,  he  corresponds  with  the  results  of  prophecy 
Secondly.  Let  us  advert  to  predictions  relative 
to  his  character,  doctrine,  rrjcclioii,  and  final  tri 
icvi'ph.  In  these  respects  we  recognize  Jesus  Christ 
as  foretold  in  the  prophets  by  the  following  among 


give  light  to  those 


languished  in  mental  and 


-That 


a  great  number  of  particular  circumstance 
as  a  prophet  he  should  be  like  unto  Moses.     That 
he  should  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  learned, 
and  preach  the  Go.-:pel  to  the  poor  and  despised; 
that  he  should  restore  health  to  the  diseased,  and 


moral  darkness.  That  he  should  teach  the  per- 
fect way,  and  bo  the  instructor  of  the  Gentiles. 
That  he  would  write  his  law,  not  on  tables  of  stone, 
but  on  their  hearts;  and  put  his  fear,  which  till 
then  was  displayed  in  external  ceremonies,  into 
their  hearts  likewise.  That  he  should  sit  as  a  re- 
finer and  purifier,  to  purge  his  disciples,  that  they 
might  offer  righteous  ofl'ering.  That  he  should  be 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  be  wounded 
for  the  transgressions  of  his  people,  and  make  in- 
tercession for  the  transgressors.  That  he  should 
be  the  chief  and  precious  corner-stone,  and  yet  be 
tone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence,  on  which 
the  Jews  should  fall.  That  the  Jews  should  re- 
ject him,  and  should  themselves  be  rejected  of  God, 
the  choice  vine  bringing  forth  only  wild  grapes ; 
and  that  the  chosen  people  should  be  rebellious  and 
gainsaying,  and  stumble  at  noon-day.  That  the 
stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  builders  should 
be  made  the  principal  corner-stone,  that  it  should 
grow  into  a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 
That  after  the  rejection  and  murder  of  the  Messiah, 
he  should  rise  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 
That  he  should  ascend  iuto  heaven,  and  sit  on  the 
right-hand  of  God,  where  he  should  triumph  over 
alt  his  enemies.  That  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
all  people,' should  in  due  time  worship  him.  But 
that  the  Jews  who  rejected  him  should  subsist  as  a 
distinct  people;  yet  should  be  scattered  overall 
nations,  and  wander  about  without  princes,  without 
sacrifices,  without  an  altar,  without  prophets,  look- 
in"  for  deliverance,  and  not  finding  it  till  a  very 
distant  period. 

Thirdly.  The  amazing  correspondence  between 
the  contemptuous  treatment  and  suflerings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  predictions  scattered  through  the 
Bible,  has  been  traced  so  clearly  by  several  writers, 
that  I  need  do  little  else  than  transcribe  their  re- 
marks. On  comparing  the  principal  predictions 
with  the  historical  passages,  and  thus  bringing  the 
accounts  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Evangelists  to- 
gether, it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  become,  as 
It  were,  echoes  of  the  former,  and  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  suffer  nothing  which  Christ  did  not  suffer. 
Zechariah  says,  "  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty 
pieces  of  silver;"  and  Matthew  records  that  Judas 
Id  Jesus  for  neither  more  nor  fewer  pieces,  but 
that  the  chief  priests  "  covenanted  with  them  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver."  Zechariah  says,  they 
took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to 
the  potter;"  Matthew  tells  us,  "they  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  gave  them  for  the  pot- 
ter's field."  The  Psalmist,  under  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, says,  when  "  trouble  is  near  there  is  none 
to  help,"  and  Zechariah  says,  "Smite  the  Shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered  ;"  Matthew,  in 
correspondence,  affirms,  "  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled,  all  the  di.sciples 
forsook  him  and  fled."  Isaiah  says,  "he  was 
wouuded;"  Zechariah,  "they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced ;"  and  David  still  more 
particularly,  "they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet;" 
the  Evangelists  tells  us  how  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cross,  and''  Jesus  himself  shows  "  the  print  of  the 
nails."  David  predicts,  "  they  shall  laugh  him  to 
scorn,  and  shake  tlieir  heads,  saying.  He  trusted  in 
the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  ;  let  him  de- 
liver him,  since  he  delighted  in  him  :"  the  historian 
describes  the  same  action,  and  gives  like  expres- 
sioua;— "they  that  pas=ed  by  reviled  him,  wagg- 
iu"  their  heads  and  saying.  He  trusted  in  God,  let 
him  deliver  him."  David  exclaims,  when  prophesy- 
ing as  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me'!"  he  who  was  both 
"  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,"  determines 
in  whose  person  the  Prophet  spoke  it,— "£/»,  ^Vs, 
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lama  sabacthani  ?"  Isaiah  foretells,  "  He  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors  :"  the  Evangelists 
inform  us,  he  was  "  crucified  between  two  thieves, 
one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left."  We 
read  in  the  prophetic  Psalms,  "  They  gave  me  gall 
for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vine- 
gar to  drink  :"  and  in  the  Gospel,  they  gave  hiui 
vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall."  We  read 
again  in  the  Psalms,  "  They  part  my  garments 
among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture  ;"  and, 
to  fuliil  the  prediction,  the  soldiers  "  took  his  gar- 
ments, and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a 
part,  and  also  his  coat.  Now  the  coat  was  without 
seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout:  they  said, 
therefore,  among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  for  it  whose  it  shall  be."  In  another 
prophet  we  read  "  He  shall  be  brought  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  be  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
the  living  :"  conformably  with  this,  all  the  Evange- 
lists declare  how  like  a  lamb  he  suffered  ;  and  the 
Jews  themselves  acknowledge  that  he  was  " 
off."  In  the  institution  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which 
typified  this  "  Lamb  of  God,"  it  was  ordained,  "  Ye 
shall  not  break  a  bone  of  it:"  David,  prophesyin 
of  the  Messiah,  says,  "  He  keepeth  all  his  bones ; 
not  one  of  them  is  broken  :"  and,  in  the  event, 
"  He  who  saw  it  bare  record,  and  he  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true;"  and  he  affirms,  "They  break  not 
his  legs"  (though  they  break  the  legs  of  the  mal 
factors  crucified  with  him,)  "  that  the  Scriptures 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him. shall  not  be 
broken."  Isaiah,  prophesying  of  his  burial,  says, 
"He  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  his  death  :"  and  here  again  we  may  admire 
the  exact  completion  of  the  prediction ;  for  Jesus 
was  buried  like  the  wicked  companions  of  his  deat 
under  the  general  leave  granted  to  the  Jews  for 
taking  down  their  bodies  from  the  cross;  yet  Joseph 
'  of  Arimathea,  a  rich  man  and  an  honourable  coun- 
sellor, and  Nicodemus,  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  a 
ruler  of  the  Jews,  a  master  of  Israel,  conspired  to 
make  his  grave  with  the  rich,  by  "  wrapping  h 
body  in  linen  cloths,"  &c.  and  "  laying  it  in  a  ne 
sepulchre,"  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  caused 
to  "  be  made  for  his  own  use."  When  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  asked  Jesus  Christ  for  a  sign  by 
which  they  might  ascertain  his  Divine  authority 
the  reply  was,  "As  J  onas  was  three  days  and  three 
uights  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish,  so  sball  the 
Son  of  man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  :"  and  on 
'  another  occasion,  when  the  Jews  requested  a  proof 
of  his  authority,  he  said,  "  speaking  of  the  temple 
of  his  body," — "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  lliree 
days  I  will  raise  it  up."  These  sayings  were  taunt- 
ingly thrown  in  his  teeth  during  his  crucifixion  by 
the  unfeeling  multitude  who,  "  wagging  their  heads, 
said,  Ah!  thou  that  destroyest  the  temp]e  and 
builiest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself,  and  come 
down  from  the  cross!"  .Soon,  however,  Jesus 
proved  that  he  had  "  power  to  lay  down  his  life, 
and  power  to  take  it  up  again;"  and  to  fulfil  hi; 
own  prophecies,  as  well  as  all  those  relating  to  him 
that  were  scattered  through  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
burst  the  bars  of  the  tomb,  and  rose  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day. 

(To  be  coDtiDued.) 

Paper  I'ubitig. — A  novel  description  of  tubing, 
composed  of  bitumenized  paper,  has  been  brought 
forward  in  France.  It  appears  that,  in  the  course 
of  some  experiments,  some  paper  which  had  been 
coated  with  bitumen  was  laid  aside  in  a  coiled  form, 
and  after  some  time  it  assumed  a  very  stiff  and 
solid  form.  Several  layers  of  bitumenized  paper 
were  then  put  round  a  cjilinder,  and,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  internal  pressure,  it  was  found  that  a 
tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  capable 


of  resisting  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  lightness  of  these 
tubes,  their  portability,  cheapness,  and  non-liability 
to  osydatiou,  induced  the  authorities  of  Paris  to 
try  them  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  and  with  entire 
success.  As  to  their  capability  of  resisting  heat, 
it  is  stated  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit without  any  deterioration. 


Ilie  Hiscovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile. 
For  two  thousand  years  tlft  Nile  has  kept  her 
mystery  ;  rivers  that  flow  in  other  planets  hid  not 
their  sources  more  closely  from  human  knowledge 
than  did  this  Egyptian  stream.  The  builders  of 
the  pyramids  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the 
mighty  stream  upon  whose  banks  Isis  and  Osiris 
were  worshipped  ;  the  secret  baffled  the  search  of 
centuries,  and  the  calculations  of  science.  Men 
who  could  declare  the  existence  of  celestial  orbs, 
whose  light  not  even  telescopic-vision  could  detect, 
knew  nothing  of  the  lakes  which  fed  the  waters  of 
an  African  river.  The  mystery  of  the  Nile  was 
one  of  the  last  secrets  of  the  earth,  and  how  well 
she  has  kept  it,  the  wonder  and  delight  which 
attend  upon  its  discovery  declare — 
"An  ultimate  dim  Thulc, 
Out  of  space,  out  of  tiiue." 


Persevering,  however,  in  spite  of  all  obstacle  ■ 
the  adventurers  at  last  reached  the  great  laki 
N'yanza,  out  of  which  the  Nile  undoubtedly  flow  , 
traversing  from  its  source  to  the  Mediterranean  • 
distance  of  over  three  thousand  geographical  milei' 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  of  the  eartll' 
The  Nyanza  itself  is  fed  by  a  large  stream  fallin- 
from  the  high  lands  in  the  west.  The  discoverei 
have  no  doubt  of  the  navigability  of  the  rive:  • 
though  its  course  is  repeatedly  interrupted  by  falli  > 
of  which  the  largest  discovered  is  but  twelve  feej 
high.  The  description  given  of  the  people  who  it 
habit  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  very  interesl 
ing,  and  affords  ample  opportunity  for  comment , 
Captain  Speke  discovered  a  decidedly  intellectaa 
race  of  tall,  well-made  men,  with  straight  nose' 
and  curly  hair,  which  he  believes  to  be  Abyssinia' 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  the  Hindoo.  It  is  im' 
portant  to  know  that  there  are  whole  tribes  c\ 
Atheists  in  Africa,  who  have  no  religion,  and  d  J 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  ] 

These  discoveries  destroy  many  geographioa 
superstitions,  and  afford  glimpses  of  lands  that  hav ' 
been  locked  up  in  mystery  since  the  creation  of  th ' 
earth.  Though  the  world  has  no  reason  to  espec 
imm(idiate  commercial  advantages  from  the  kuoVp! 
ledge  so  daringly  extorted  from  this  ancient  hom 
of  darkness,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  th 
discovery  is  merely  ''  the  solution  of   a   curiou 


The  sources  of  the  Nile  have  ceased  tobe  a  wonder, 
and  the  revelation  of  their  position  is  not  the  least  problem."  It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  import 
of  the  many  briliant  achievements  of  geographical  r°'=e  of  great  geographical  discoveries;  practica 
exploration  which  distincruish  the  present  century.  "^«s"l'«  ^^'■'^  hitherto  invariably  followed  all  simila 
We  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  excitement  ^''^'°'''«s  over  our  ignorance  of  the  planet  on  whici 
which  stirred  the  fifteenth  centurj,  when  the  exist-  h^«  l'^*^-  '*°<i  ^^^  '^'='  ^^'^^  "^^  ^°°^  °^  ^  civilizcc 
ence  of  another  continent  was  announced,  from  the  "''^"'^  '^^^  ^'^^  trodden  upon  the  shores  of  the  mjs 
peculiar  feelings  with  which  we  hear  of  the  solution  I 'er'ous  Nyanza,  pledges  Europe  and  America  t. 
of  this  antiquated  problem,  and  though  the  dis- 1 '"^'^e  worthy  use  of  tlie  advantage.  When  Ookm 
coveries  of  Sneke  and  Grant  can  never  be  classed  j^ut  leaped  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  h( 


with  that  of  Columbus  in  importance,  yet,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  they  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to 
the  imagination. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  recently  gave  brief 
accounts  of  their  discoveries  before  the  Hoyal 
Geographical  Society,  in  London,  and  were  received 
with  marked  enthusiasm.  The  difiiculties  of  pene- 
trating the  African  interior  enhance  tlie  glory  of 


claimed  by  that  act  tlie  continent  for  Spain;  Speki 
and  Grant,  in  like  manner,  have  claimed  the  depth 
of  Africa  tor  Christianity  and  civilization. 


Having  not  the  Spirit. 

'These  be  sensual,  having  not  tlie  tipirit." — Judexix. 
A  man  may  have  many  things  and  yet  the  on( 
lay 


thing  be  lacking.  He  may  have  an  oflice  in  th 
the  achievement,  'i  he  inhabitants  of  most  of  tljose  ]  church,  a  reputation  among  christians,  a  falsi 
outlandish  countries,  whose  boundaries  are  marked  I  bope,  uufouuded  confidence,  clear  knowledge,  use 
upon  no  map,  seem  to  regard  the  white  traveller  ful  gifts,  and  correct  morals,  and  yet  not  have  thi 
as  a  species  of  game,  unprotected  by  game  laws,  i  Spirit.  Without  the  Spirit  there  is  no  true  faith 
The  daring  explorers  met  with  the  most  tantalizing  jspiritual  repentance,  genuine  love,  enligbtene( 
obstacles,  and  wero-repeatedly  turned  back  in  their  j zeal,  deep  convictions  of  sin,  right,  fcart  affectioj 
course,  or  held  as  prisoners,  by  the  barbarous  ]  views  of  Christ,  or  self-reuuuciatioD.  The  couse 
kings  whose  worthless  realms  they  invaded.    Cap- 


tain Speke  has  narrated  some  very  amusin: 
dents  of  his  interviews  with  these  tyrannical  old 
mouarchs,  whose  royalty  would  not  save  them  from 
the  lash  and  the  stocks,  were  they  once  within  the 
reach  of  the  strong  arms  of  Southern  slaveholders. 
In  fact,  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  prosress 


qucnces  of  such  a  stale  are,  now,  that  we  can  hav( 
no  title  to  church  privileges,  no  fitness  for  th( 
Lord's  service,  no  enjoyment  of  fellowship  will 
God,  no  consecration  to  the  Lord's  glory.  Here- 
after  they  will  be  still  more  fearful ;  for  we  shal 
be  disowned  of  Jesus,  shut  out  from  the  marriag* 
upper  of  the  Lamb,  exposed  to  the  fiery  wrath  o 


of  the  traveller  in  the  Uziuza  country  seems  to  be|God,  and  be  punished  with  everlasting  destructioi 
a  parody  of  the  restrictions  which  provoke  the 'from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  hii 
traveller  in  Christian  lauds.  The  extremes  of  eivi-  'power.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has 
lizatiou  and  barbarism  meet  in  the  passport  systems;  if  he  has  not  the  Spirit.  No  substitute  can  b< 
of  Africa  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  tribes  who  live  [found  for  this;  therelore  we  should  carefully  ex- 
along  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  spend  their  lives  iujamine,  and  make  sure  work  on  this  point.  LesI 
a  stale  of  war,  and  the  traveller  who  is  treated  well  we  should  be  deceived,  let  us  not  be  satisfied  witb 
by  one  belligerent  discovers  that  he  has  thus  earned  ,  anything  less  than  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  Deal 
the  hostility  of  all  the  others.  The  great  difiiculty !  reader,  have  jjou  received  the  Holy  Ghost?  Do 
of  travelling  in  Africa  furnishes  another  proof  of 'you  /ivc  in  the  Spirit?  Do  you  walkin  the  Spirit! 
the  detestable  influences  of  slavery,  and  the  inhe-jTake  heed  lest  you  rMist  the  Holy  Ghost — lest 
rent  opposition  of  the  system  to  the  interests  of  you  quench  the  Spirit — lest  you  g neve  the  Spirit; 
science  as  well  as  those  of  morality,  for  Captain  or  God  may  say,  "My  Spirit  shall  no  more  strive 
Speke  declares  that  even  among  the  most  intellec-  with  him  :  let  him  alone ;"  and  then  all  is  lost — 
tual  aud  friendly  tribes  he  met,  he  found  great  lyou  are  undone — undone  forever.  Many  have  re- 
distrust  of  white  men,  occasioned  bj  the  enormities  Isisted  the  Holy  Spirit  until  God  has  given  them  up; 
of  the  slave  trade.  '  I  and  then  Satan  has  taken  full  possession  and  tlie 


u 
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ise  has  become  desperate.  Flee,  Oh,  flee  to  Je- 
^,  and  it  can  never  be  your  case  1 
j"  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
jur  cbildi-en,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
ither  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him !'' — 
ike,  xi.  23.  — \_Episcopal  Recorder.    . 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

[We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  address  to 

iends  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  war, 
lopted  at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London, 
id  give  it  below.] 

)rom  tlw  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society 
i  of  Friends,  hdd  in  London,  Fifth  month,  ' 
■  To  Friends  in  North  America. 
■■  Dear  Friends, — During  the  progress  of  this 

early  Meeting  we  have  been  introduced  into 
;)lenjn  consideration  of  the  awful  war  now  raging 
ij  your  continent,  and  into  deep  religious  exercise 
;q  account  of  our  beloved  brethren  there.  Under 
|ie  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  our  Lord 
lad  Saviour,  we  would  address  to  you  the  word  of 
katernal  sympathy  under  the  afflictions  which  have 
pme  upon  you  in  connection  with  this  wide-spread 
;nd   deplorable  calamity.     We   feel,  indeed,  that 

e  can  but  very  imperfectly  realize  your  present 
rials;  yet,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  we  would 
:ield  our  hearts  to  those  feelings  which  a  just  per- 
ception of  them  would  be  so  well  fitted  to  awaken, 
'ecognisiug  our  mutual  relation  as  members  of  that 
;ody  concerning  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  one 
iaember  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
!  We  reverently  desire  that  under  all  the  tribula- 
ions  which  are,  or  may  yet  be,  your  portion,  you 
loay  be  enabled  so  to  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
!»lost  High  as  to  experience  the  blessedness  of  abid- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  power  of  that  faith  which  over- 
|:ometh  the  world,  that  it  enables  the  devoted  ser^ 
['ant,  even  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  to  "  rest  in 
he  Lord." 

I  May  you,  beloved  Friends,  be  rich  partakers  of 
i.his  precious  faith.  Possessing  your  souls  in  pa- 
[ience,  may  you  be  strengthened  to  maintain  that 
r.estimouy  to  the  peaceable  character  of  the  Gospel 
'ind  the  unlawfulness  of  all  war,  which  has  ever 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  our  christian  profes- 
sion. Firmly  to  uphold  this  testimony  at  a  time 
^like  the  present,  at  the  cost  of  misrepresentation, 
jobloquy,  and,  even  in  some  cases,  of  severe  suffer- 
ijing,  involves  the  exercise  of  a  christian  fortitude, 
■Iwhich  needs  to  be  sustained  by  a  large  measure  of 
Igrace  and  strength  from  on  high.  May  our  dear 
ijyoung  Friends,  especially,  be    assured    that  true 


our  prayers.  We  crave  for  you  that  you  may  be 
made  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  ■power  of  his 
might;  and  we  should  uufeignedly  rejoice  if,  with 
a  single  eye  to  our  Lord  and  Master,  He  should 
open  the  way  for  you  to  plead  effectually  for  peace 
with  those  on  whom  the  awful  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  war  more  immediately  devolves. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  out  of  our  place  in  here 
acknowledging  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have 
heard  of  many  under  the  general  name  of  "  Friends," 
though  not  in  correspondence  with  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  have  displayed  much  firmness  in  up- 
holding the  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  even 
when  exposed  to  great  difficulty  and  trial. 

But  our  sympathy  is  far  from  being  limited  to 
those  under  our  own  name.  We  feel  for  the  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  christians  of  other 
denominations,  whose  religious  views  on  the  subject 
of  war  do  not  agree  with  ours,  and  thousand*  of 
whom  are  now  suffering  the  anguish  of  domestic 
bereavement  or  of  torturing  suspense  and  anxiety. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  mem- 
bers of  other  professing  churches,  who  may,  under 
various  influences,  and  perhaps  without  any  special 
consideration  of  the  subject,  have  embraced  the 
idea  that  war  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
But  we  confess  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility incurred  by  those  who,  in  the  profes-ed 
character  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  have 
exercised  the  influence  belonging  to  their  position 
in  stimulating  passions  which  it  would  rather  have 
been  their  duty  to  allay,  or  in  proclaiming  princi- 
ples not  easily  reconciled  with  the  declaration, 
"  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal." 

In  a  review  of  all  that  has  occurred,  we  are  en- 
gaged to  record  our  unshaken  conviction  that  the 
precepts  of  our  Divine  Lawgiver  are  to  be  regarded 
as  of  supreme  authority,  and  that  implicit  obedi 
ence  to  them  is  ever  fotman's  best  welfare,  in  what 
ever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed.  And  let  us 
remember  that  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
Gospel  will  ever  prevail  in  the  governments  of  na 
tions,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  felt  and  exhibited  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  individual  citizens. 

Whilst  thus  giving  expression  to  our  convictions 
we  are  very  sensible  of  our  own  infirmities,  and 
conscious  that,  as  a  nation,  our  hands  are  uot  clean. 
And  we  earnestly  desire  that  Friends,  both  in  this 
land  and  in  yours,  may  ever  be  on  the  watch  that 
their  influence,  whether  in  private,  in  conversation 
with  others,  or  in  more  public  ways,  may  always 
be  on  the  side  of  peace.     In  the  spirit  of  a  true 


was  a  corpse.  An  eminent  physician,  who  analyzed 
the  fatal  plaything,  deposed  that  ten  of  the  grapes 
yielded  three  grains  of  arsenic  of  copper — a  deadly 
poison— and  that  each  vine  leaf  on  the  bunch  con- 
tained enough  to  kill  a  child.  Another  child's 
cupboard,  in  which  its  toys  were  kept,  was  lined 
with  green  paper.  The  poor  little  thing  sickened 
and  died,  obviously  from  the  effects  of  poison  mys- 
teriously imbibed.  Dr.  Letheby  analyzed  the  pa- 
per hanging  of  the  cupboard,  and  found  that  a 
piece  of  it  only  six  inches  square  contained  nearly 
thirteen  grains  of  the  deadly  compound — enough 
to  kill  two  grown  up  persons! — London  Enquirer. 

*"*  For  "Tlio  Friend." 

The  Simplon  Pass. 


aiy    ue    assureu    .a.,  ..uc ,    j,     .  y-.^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  p,,;^,^  ^f  Pe^oe,  may 

ijcourage   can   have   no  _  nobler  opportumty /or  Us  j  ^^  :,„,,„i,v  st,riv«  to  nromote  a  srood  understand- 


t|exereise  than  when  called  forth  in  maintaining  a 
fcumble  yet  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
iKings. 

I  If  we  allude,  with  mourning,  to  those  under  our 
imame  (by  comparison  very  few)  who  have  let  fall 
ijthis  testimony,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
ijspeaking  without  a  sense  of  the  temptations  incident 
'to  their  position.  We  can,  to  some  extent,  under- 
istand  how,  under  the  pressure  of  popular  excite- 
iment,  they  may  believe  themselves  to  be  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  a  Government  under  which 
they  feel  that  they  have  been  greatly  blessed.  Yet 
would  we  affectionately  remind  them  that  the  au- 
ithority  of  Christ  must  ever  be  paramount  to  the 
'christian,  and  that  no  humanly  imposed  obligation 
can  countervail  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. 

We  have  been  greatly  comforted  by  the  evidence 
furnished  to  this  meeting  of  the  christian  care 
evinced  by  our  dear  friends  in  America  for  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  this  testimony.    In  all  your 


mutually  strive  to  promote  a  good  understa 
ing  between  these  two  great  nations,  so  closely 
alfied  to  one  another  by  consanguinity,  by  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and,  above  all,  by  a  common 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  desire  to  unite  with  you 
and  with  all  the  true  followers  of  our  Lord,  whether 
in  this  land  or  in  yours,  in  humbling  ourselves  be- 
fore God,  and  in  beseeching  Him,  for  his  mercy's 
sake,  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  And  may 
it  be  granted  to  you,  dear  brethren,  through  all, 
to  repose  with  unwavering  confidence  in  His  un- 
changing faithfulness  and  love. 

Signed  in  and  by  direction  of  the  Meeting, 
Edward  Backhouse, 

Ckrk  this  year. 

Arsenical  Ornaments. — A  few  days  ago,  a  little 
girl  had  a  bunch  of  artificial  grapes  given  to  her. 
After  amusing  herself  with  the  toy  she  gave  it  to  a 


care  and  labour,-in  all  your  travail  of  spirit,  be  playmate  of  her  own  age,  who  presently  picked  a 
assured,  dear  friends,  you  have  our  sympathy  and  i  grape  off  the  bunch  and  sucked  it.   1  he  next  day  she 


*    I  have  not  yet  more  than  alluded  to 
the  flowers  of  the  Alps.     Those  "  bright  mosaics 
that    with  storied    beauty,   the  floor  of  nature's 
temple  tessellate;"  whose  place  can  no  where  bo 
usurped  even  by  greater  glory,  but  whose  modest, 
though  queenly  beauty,  sits  enthroned  even  here. 
It  is  rather  late  in  the  season,  I  believe,  for  most  of 
the  more  elegant  and  deliciite  varieties,  yet  such  as 
bloom,  were   growing   abundantly  in  all 
parts  of  the  route ;  and  I  gathered  a  lovely  bouquet 
in  an  uncultivated  field,   and   the   natural    hedge 
bordering  it,  not  far  from  the  summit  ol  the  Simp- 
lon pa.ss— of  six  or  eight  different  kinds  of  flowers ; 
dark  and  pale  purple,  pink,  blue,  waxen  white,  &c., 
but,  alas,  being  no  botanist,  I  cannot  tell  you  their 
names.     Some  of  the  larger  plants,  which,  though 
rather  coarser,  are  very  beautiful,  were  blooming 
in   the  greatest  profusion.     The  monk's  hood,  a 
species  of  larkspur,  with  its  large  spikes  of  rich 
dark  blue,  velvet  looking  blossoms,  is  superb;   an- 
other plant  equally  so,  also  bearing  fine  spikes  of 
flowers,  but  of  a  rosy  purple,  is  found  in  equal  pro- 
fusion, and  both  of  them  at  a  great  elevation  :  (we 
sometimes  find  the  latter  growing  wild  in  our  own 
country;  the  name  is  willow  herb,  I  think — "  Epi- 
lobium.")     The  elegant   aristocratic   branches  of 
the  family  of  Gentians, — the  fringed  gentian,  for 
example,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  some  sweet  ram- 
bles in  our  own  dear  land,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp, — which  I    believe   are   among  the   Alpine 
flower.-',  do  not,  I  think,  bloom  until  later  in  the 
season.     But  we  found  several  pretty  specimens  of 
the  more  humble,  coarser  varieties,  dark  blue,  and 
white  ;  and  one  variety,  bearing  clusters  of  pretty, 
small  pale  purple   blossoms,  covered   the  ground 
just   at  the   very  foot  of   the    glaciers,  almost   as 
ihiekly  as  a  crop  of  clover.    The  "  mountain  rose," 
as  it  is  called,  also  covers  the  ground  in  immense 
profusion,  in  situations  far  above  the  lower  parts 
of  the  region  of  ice.     This  we  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  bloom,  it  being  too  late  iu  the 
season  ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  some  specimens 
of  the  pressed  blossoms  which  I  saw,  as  well  as  of 
the   plant  itself,  it  is  evidently  a  dwarf  variety  of 
the  Kalmia;  precisely  the  same,  apparently,  as  that 
which  grows  abundantly  in  sunny  places  in  some 
parts  of    New    Jersey ;    which   we    used    to    call 
"ground  laurel;"  its  growth   about  a  foot  high, 
and  bearing  clusters  of  deep  red  blossoms.    I  must 
not  omit  the  cheerful  little  crocus,  whose  "bright 
mosaic,"    tints    "  the    floor    of   nature's    temple," 
with  rose  colour,  in  many  of  these  mountain  mea- 
dows; if  .such  lofty  levels  may  be  called  meadows. 
And  now  I  fear  I  have  given  almost  too  much 
space  to  the  flowers. 

To  resume  our  course  on  the  pass.  Just  as  we 
begin  to  descend  we  enter  the  last  long  gallery; 
the  arch  of  which  is  partly  of  masonry,  fitted  on 
to  the  overhanging  rock.  On  the  top  of  this, 
thundering  over  our  heads,  pours  a  superb  water- 
fall ;  which  we  see  darting  down  past  the  arch- 
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ed  openings,— or  windows  they  might  be  called,]  and  all  having  the  stones  on  the  roof,— which  I  lout  the  whole  way,  after  leaving  the  bleak  sumii 
which  overlook  the  mountain  gorge,— as  we  drive  j  suppose  must  be  intended  to  render  them  more  j  amid  ever  varying,  exquisite  scenery,  until 
through  ;  and  under  no  inconsiderable  shower  that  {  secure  in  times  of  storms,— at  a  little  distance  they  reached  the  town  of  Brieg  at  the  foot,'  where  ■ 
is  percolating,  from  it,  through  the  rock.  This^  all  look  much  alike.  As  usual  we  observed  many  I  lodged  ;  and  it  so  continued,  when  we  pursued  o 
stream  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Khone,— ^  women  labouring  in  the  fields :— and  they,  as  well  i_^ourney  the  next  morning,  an  unsurpassed  feast  1 
several  others  of  which  we  see  glistening  in  cas-j  as  the  men,  are  often  seen  carrying  their  crops  on ! the  eye,  on  to  Sion;  through  rich  vales,  embosomi 
cades  on  the  surface  of  the  precipices  either  side,—  their  backs.  It  is  probable  they  pack  it  in  a  basket  :in  hills  and  snow-capped^'mountains,  whose  cor 
into   the  valley  of  which   we  have  now  begun  to  |  strapped  to  the  back;    but  they  carry  enormous  I  bined  beauty  no  language  can  paint.    At  this  latt 

loads,  which  envelope  the  whole  person,  so  that  town  wo  parted  with  our  chufFy  old  voiturier  ai 
they  look  like  walking  hay-ricks.  I  believe  I  have  '  bis  coach,  and  took  our  seats  in  the  railroad  tra 
not  spoken  of  the  prevalence  of  begging  among  the  ^  for  Martigny,  thence  to  cross  the  Tete  Noir  to  th' 
catholic  portion  of  the  people  in  these  countries. 'place, — Chamouni. 


lescend,  having  kept  thus  far  by  the  side  of  th 
Doveria  nearly  to  its  source.  We  emerge  from  the 
gallery,  and  make  a  short  turn  round  the  precipice. 
Oh  stupendous,  sublime !  What  a  scene  opens  be- 
fore us !  Almost  simultaneously  we  rise  from  our 
seats  in  the  carriage.  Have  1  before  spoken  of  our 
hanging  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  mountain?     Ot 


The  diifyrence  between  them  and  the  protestants  is 
very  marked,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy;  in 
the  latter  country  especially,  where  it  is  carried  to 


here,  there,  another,  and  another  rearing  its  dark  such  an  extreme  by  all  ages,  but  more  particularly 


(To  be  continued.) 


Ceograpliy  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
.  ^  .  ,  ,  It  is  one  of  the  incidental,  yet  most  satisfactor- 
by  the  children,  that  it  amounts  to  a  great  nuisance,  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  ii 
As  soon  as  we  approached  a  little  hamlet,  and  they  j  frequent  and  minute  allusions  to  contemporar 
saw  our  carriage,  the  children  would  be  all  ready  events  are  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  and  il 
in  swarms  waiting  till  we  came  up;  they  would  references  to  the  geography  of  the  country  by  th 
then  rusb  upon  us,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  long  I  most  accurate  researches  of  modern  traveller.- 
they  would  keep  up  with  the  horses,  even  when  they  {Christianity  is  a  historical  religion.  It  had  a  birth 
were  trotting  pretty  fast.  Beginning  at  once  witb  'place.  It  dates  from  a  particular  age  and  a  pai 
■' Datemi   aualchi  cosa." — "  (iive    me.   snmptliino- "  ;  f;^,,!.,..  0,^.1^^,,       Tt   ™„..  v.„ ;.,    "r  .ii,i.,i,,.„,     . 


ethlehe 


front  close  around  us,  enclosing  a  gulf  seeming  hot 
tomless  in  some  parts,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pene 
trate  the  darkened  daylight?  Some  of  them  crowned 
with  gleaming  glaciers  ?  What  then,  can  I  say  here  ? 
But  here  the  abyss  appears  deeper,  and  is  wider, 
far — and  down,  down,  down,  in  the  bottom,  re- 
duced in  apparent  size  to  a  rivulet,  its  roaring  to  a 
murmur,  we  can  see  the  tortuous  course  of  the  white 
tumultuous  Rhone.  Directly  in  front  of  us,  filling 
in  the  whole  space  of  the  seeming  end  of  the  abyss, 
as  the  defile  widens  out,  and  apparently  just  be- 
yond the  dark  mountains  on  either  side  of  it,  so 
near  do  they  seem,  lies  a  vast  portion  of  the  stu- 
pendous range  of  the  Bernese  Alps — peak   rising 

over  peak,--ice-bound,  ice-crowned,  nearly  all.  Not!  prepared  with  something  suitable  to  give.     It  ap-  Ipe^ofjrPrfhompVoarwrhave  "space  foTonb 
savage  in  their  mighty  overpowering  grandeur,  but' peared   evideut   also,   that  they  were    not   always  ]  a  sin<^le  extract : 
~— pped  in  their  snowy  mantles  of  enduring  white,  needing  aid,  as  we  observed  persons  whom  we  sup-       "  The   land  of  Palestine 


Datemi  qualchi  cosa,"— "  Give  me  something."  |ticular  country.  It  was  corn  m  Jietnienem,  c 
Then,  holding  out  their  hands  in  the  most  persever-  i  Judea.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  allusions  t 
ing  manner,  they  would  continue  repeating  in  a 'names,  and  dates,  and  places,  and  its  accuracy  ii 
kind  of  sing  song  tone,— "  qualchi  cosa,  qualchi  these  is  a  very  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  th. 
cosa,"  without  intermission.  We  had  been  cautioned  sacred  narrative.  The  argument  from  this  sourc 
not  to  pay  any  regard  to  them,  and  indeed  it  would  is  very  fully  brought  out  in  an  article  in  the  las] 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  question  to  be  always  number  of  the  Nurth  American  Rfvieu;  from  thr 


reposing  in  awful  stillness  against  the  blue  dome 
above  us — a  stillness  that  can  be  felt  through  every 
fibre  of  our  frame.  Supporting  each  other  standing, 
as  the  carriage  moves  slowly  on,  this  wonderful, 
sublime  panorama  continuing  long  in  sight,  our 
eyes  for  a  time  are  riveted,  at  intervals,  on  one  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  most  impressive  parts  of 
it,  and  strongest  extremes.  The  mountain  side  on 
which  lays  the  road,  is  on  our  right — behind  us, 
but  a  little  to  the  left,  curves  the  dark  abyss — and, 
as  I  have  said,  in  front  are  the  Bernese  Alps.  We 
now  withdraw  our  eyes  from  these  awfully  grand 
extremes,  and  turning  them  to  where  the  defile, 
continuing  to  widen  out,  makes  a  curve  to  the  left, 
in  front,  there  sweeping  around,  lays  the  valley  of 
the  Khone,  mapped  out  for  many  miles;  with  its 
rich  fields,  its  hills,  trees,  villages  and  church-spires, 
and  the  winding  river  still  rushing  on  in  the  midst 
— the  mountains  afar,  as  well  as  on  cither  side, 
closing  around,  a  magnificent  frame-work.  Turn 
our 


posed  to  be  their  parents,  would  stand  in  the  doori 
of  their  houses  laughing,  and  appearing  highly 
amused  at  the  chase.  And  once  a  good  counten- 
anced old  labouring  man  rebuked  a  group  of  them 
and  drove  them  oft'.  Pretty  faced,  bright-eyed  little 
things,  most  of  the  Italian  children  are,  and  I  could 
not  but  like  to  look  at  them,  troublesome  as  they 
were.  It  was  chiefly  while  now  descending  the 
Simplon  into  Switzerland,  that  we  were  annoyed 
by  the  Swiss  children  in  this  way,  and  that  not 
very  frequently.  As  we  were  passing  along  part 
of  the  road  ou  an  embankment  in  one  ot  the  moun- 


peeuliarly  fitted  t( 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  geo 
graphical  and  local  allusions.  The  smallness  and 
isolation  of  the  territory  enable  us  to  take  in  it.' 
whole  area  at  one  view,  to  understand  the  relations' 
of  its  various  parts,  and  to  study  the  exact  details! 
of  locality.  The  empires  of  Darius,  of  Alexander, 
of  Augustus,  of  Napoleon,  bewilder  us  by  the  vast- 
uoss  of  their  extent  and  the  variety  of  countries 
and  races  embraced  in  them.  These,  too,  were' 
continually  shifiing  their  limits.  But  the  life  ol 
Christ  was  confined  to  a  territory  not  larger  than 
^'ermout.     We   can   place   Palestine, 


. ..-    —  J, ,  as  It  were,.' 

tain  valleys  supported  by  a  wall  about  twelve  or  |  under  the  stereoscope  and  inspect  it  at  our  leisure, 
fifteen  teet  high,  just  where  it  curved  a  little  so  that  ]  For  beside  being  circumscribed  within  such  narrow 
we  could   see  the  face  of  it,— "  Look,"  suddenly  1  boundaries,  this  country  is  isolated   by  a  strong 

exclaimed <•  at  that  child  crawling  up  the  wall ,  physical  feature.     '  South   and  East,  inhospitable 

like  a  lizard  !"  ot  which  latter  we  had  seen  many,  j  deserts;  to  the  West,  the  sea  shuts  it  ofi'  from  other 

Irue  enough- there  was  a  little  girl,  about  sis  orilands;   while  Lebanon  on  the  North   bounds  it  by 

seven  years  old,  flat  upright  against  the  wall,  glid-  [almost  an  insurmountable  wall,  stretching  from  the ' 

j  '°o'  upward.— But  how  ?    For  where  hand  or  foot-  igga  to  the  I]asteru  desert.'     Nowhere  else  on  the  ' 

ing  our  eyes   again  as  we  move  onward,  directly  hold  could  bo  found  by  the  little  creature,  was  in-  Jsurface  of  the  globe  are  the  two  conditioifs^or  the  . 

over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  there,  tier  above  tier,  conceivable.    Never  saw  anything  like  it !    It  made  { development  of   a  world-reli-'ion- centrality-  and 

we  look  down  uponi  me  tccl  queer  all  over.     It  it  had   been  a  natural  .jsolation-so  wonderfully  conTbined  as  in  this  hill-  ij 

seeming  smooth,  we  could  have  country  between  the  Mediterranean   and  the  Jor-  ' 


on  nature  s  own  vast  terrace 

the  spires  of  majestic  fir  trees,  the  roots  of  one  tierj  wall  of  rock,  ever 


above  the  tops  of  others;  many  of  them,  judging 
by  some  scattered  along  its  brow,  being  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  ***** 

Perhaps  I  may  have  mentioned  before,  that  many 
of  the  mountains,  all  over  their  sides  to  an  immense 
height,  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  cottages  or  cha- 
lets, and  patches  of  cultivation  around  them.  It  is 
really  surprising  so  many  of  these  poor  people 
choose  such  situations  for  their  homes.  It  surely 
must  often  be  very  lonely  and  desolate,  as  commu- 
nication with  each  other  must  be  so  very  diflicult, 
especially  in  winter,  and  stormy  seasons.  We  look 
up  on  their  apparently  fearful  situations,  and  won- 
der how  they  get  up  and  down,  and  how  they  live  : 
— no  apparent  roads,  and  lotty  precipices  all  around 
them,  seeming  inaccessible.  The  greater  part  of 
these  chalets  are  not  dwellings,  but  little  buildings 
for  housing  their  crops  and  cattle  ;  these  being  very 
snugly  built,  of  the  same  form  as  the  dweUings, 


supposed  there  might  have.j^been  foothold  for  a!dan,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petrcei,  and  tho  J 
child,  that  we  could  not  see ;  astonishing  even  then,  {  mountains  of  Northern  Syria.  The  physical  geo-  ' 
as  It  would  have  been.  But  this  was  masonry !  Igraphy  of  Palestine  is  remarkably  permanent. 
I  had  often  thought,  when  seeing  the  apparently  ■  The  clearing  of  forests,  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  ] 
dangerous  situations  of  some  of  the  mountain !  the  gradual  modifications  of  time,  may  have  pro- 
dwellings  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  that  their  children  |duced  changes  in  the  climate,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
must  be  in  the  constant  risk  of  falling  and  being  I  hills,  and  in  the  size  and  volume  of  the  streams, 
dashed  to  pieces,  having  not  even  a  fence  arouudlBut  the  general  face  of  the  country  is  to-day  just 
their  homes  to  protect  them.  But  if  this  is  the  way  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  time  of  David, 
they  do,  who  knows  but  they  may  sometimes  creep  the  time  of  Joshua ;  its  great  land-marks  remain 
down  a  precipice  head  foremost;  or  catch  at  a  crag  unchanged.  The  deep  fissure  of  the  Jordan  ia 
to  secure  themselves  in  safety  if  they  fall,— thus  there,  with  the  blue  Lake  of  Geuesareth  above  and 
being  in  no  more  danger  than  the  swimming  babies  the  molten  Sea  of  Death  below;  the  rocky  wilder- 
ol  tropical  seas.  We  soon  suspected  it  was  a  little  uess  is  there,  upon  either  side  of  the  river;  the 
"qualehi  cosa,"  or  "quelque  chase,"  I  suppose  I  plain  of  Jericho,  the  mountainous  ascent  to  Jeru- 
should  call  It  here.  And  so  it  proved— the  little  salem,  Zion  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  marked 
mountaineer  seeing  our  carriage  coming,  had  forth-  by  unaltered  features;  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
with  left  her  playmates  on  the  green  below,  and  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  channel  of  the 
scrambled  up  the  wall  to  waylay  i  s.  iKedron;  Joppa  still  looks  upon  the  great  Western 

\Ve  now  were  descending  rapidly;  and  through-  sea;   the  plain  of  Sharon  stretches  northward  to 
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fcrmel.  The  hill-country  of  Judaoa,  the  hills  and 
viins  of  Samaria,  the  vale  of  Shecheai>*with  Ebal 
jd  Gerizim  upon  either  hand,  the  great  plain  of 
ililee  the  vale  of  Nazareth,  Tabor  and  Gilboa, 
ormon  and  Lebanon — every  spot  in  nature  that 
isus  visited  or  looked  upon  is  there  unchanged, 
ence  we  have  the  materials  for  the  minutest  com- 
irison  of  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  with 
e  region  of  Christ's  earthly  life.  Now  the  Evan- 
lists  have  been  searched  and  sifted  as  to  locali- 
t>s  and  matters  of  fact  in  Palestine,  from  the  days 
j'  Jerome's  OaomuUicoii  to  those  of  Robinson's 
jjiblical  Researches,'  and  they  have  stood  this  test 
[,r  more  conclusively  than  Herodotus  or  Strabo, 
;•  any  other  writer  of  antiquity  whose  veracity  and 
iibstantial  accuracy  are  admitted  by  scholars. 
!pon  this  groundwork  of  fact,  their  character  as 
litnesses  is  established."— i>i.sco/)aZ  Reconkr. 

Brazilian  Jo/-fS/s.— When  we  look  at  the  beau- 
ful  rosewoods,  I  think  we  have  hardly  begun  to 
the  specimens  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  Ere  long 
railroads  into  the  interior,  which  have  been 
[lartered,  will  bring  to  the  seacoast  those  giants  of 
lie  forest.  I  have  been  surprised  again  and  again, 
'i  looking  at  those  beautiful  trees,  which  are  of  the 
isensitivc  plant"  character.  When  the  sun  goes 
lown,  they  fold  their  leaves  and  slumber,  and  are 
lot  aroused  until  by  the  morning  sun  and  singing 
jirds.  I  observed  in  some  portions  of  the  interior 
Jiat  rosewood  was  used  for  very  common  purposes, 
ja  christian  ox-carts  the  spokes  would  be  made  of 
bsewood.  And  I  use  the  term  christian  ox-carts 
Q  distinction  from  Roman  ox-carts,  whore  the  axle 
[nd  wheel  turn  together.  Rosewood  is  used  in 
larts  made  like  our  own.  The  teeth  of  cog-wheels 
Ire  often  made  of  it.  A  gentleman  showed  me  in 
:is  sugar  house  a  beam  nearly  forty  feet  in  length, 
Ind  three  or  four  in  diameter,  which  he  told  me 
Us  a  violet  coloured  rosewood.  lie  took  me  then 
p  his  pig-pen,  and— would  you  believe  it,  ladies? 
j-his  pig-pen  was  made  out  of  rosewood  !  I  would 
Lot  have  you  understand  that  it  looked  like  the 
legs  of  a  piano  forte.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  far 
'?hen  loft  rough  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  be- 
lomes  as  plebeian  in  its  appearance  as  our  own 
[ristoorat,  the  black  walnut  of  the  Mississippi. 
Yhen  I  returned,  I  brought  with  me  a  box  of 
Jnosaio,  made  up  of  perhaps  a  hundred  pieces  of 
Brazilian  wood,  from  the  purest  white  to  ebony 
)laek.— /.  C  Flctdier. 
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The  course  of  events  throughout  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  reformation,  has  reiterated 
the  lesson — so  indicative  of  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart — that  the  influence  and  spread  of 
vital,  life  governing  Christianity,  are  greatly  im- 
peded by  continued  prosperity,  the  general  ready 
means  for  procuring,  and  the  concurring  circum- 
stances for  enjoying  the  comforts  and  the  pleasures 
of  life,  material  and  intellectual,  social  and  reli- 
gious. Present  ease  and  indulgence  minister  to 
pride,  to  indifference  and  slothfulness  in  regard  to 
the  infiuite  interests  of  a  future  state  of  existence  ; 
while  the  necessary  lessons  of  self-denial,  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  daily  crucifixion  to  the 
love  of,  and  life  in  the  things  of  the  world,  are  more 
generally  learned  and  felt  where  the  absence  of 
wealth,  and  the  presence  of  hardship,  or  sufferiuj 
and  sorrow  are  the  prevailing  lot.  Moses,  predict 
the  future  condition  of  Israel,  says,  "  Jesurun 
waxed  fat  and  kicked.  *  *  then  he  forsook  God 
which  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of 
his  salvation,"  while  David  acknowledges  •'  Before 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept 
thy  word." 

The  history  of  our  own  religious  Society,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  church  at  large,  exemplifies  these 
truths.  At  its  rise,  and  for  many  years  after,  while 
persecution  and  suffering  were  largely  meted  out  to 
nearly  all  who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  its  members,  it  increased  rapidly, 
maintained  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  which  it 
was  called  on  to  revive  and  uphold,  unflin.chingly, 
and  moved  with  an  authority,  and  shone  with  a 
brightness  that  made  a  strong  impression  on  other 
religious  professors.  But  when  that  time  of  trial 
passed  away,  and  those  who  during  its  continuance 
had  grown  to  the  stature  of  men  and  women  in 
Christ  Jesus,  were  removed  to  their  everlasting  re- 
ward, a  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  the 
Society  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  faithful  ser- 
vants and  handmaidens,  from  one  period  to  another, 
that  ease  begat  indifference,  and  wealth  too  often 
gave  rise  to  luxury,  and  sloth  in  religion. 

We  have  been  long,  what  the  world  calls  a  pros- 
perous people,  largely  sharing  in  the  sweetest  en- 
joyments of  domestic  and  social  life  ;  with  but  little 
outward  trial  to  test  the  sincerity  of  our  profession, 
and  the  strength  of  our  love  for  the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  understood  and  believed  in  by  all  true 
Friends.  One  generation  after  another  has  passed 
away,  after  living  in  quiet  and  comfort,  and  whih 
the  faith  which  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum 
stances  has  been  the  saint's  victory,  has  enabled 
many  devoted  sons  and  daughters  among  us  in  each 
succeeding  period,  to  overcome  the  world,  to  tread 
the  straight  and  narrow  way,  and  through  Christ 
strengthening  them,  to  triumph  over  all  their  souf- 
enemies,  and  uphold  the  truth  in  its  purity,  yet 
there  have  been,  and  there  arc  now  very  many  who 
make  profession  as  Friends,  and  some  who  even  re 


A  lirm  belief  in  the  overruling  providence  of  the 
i'Uiuii'lity,  is  a  source  of  support  and  comfort  to  the 
jjumble  christian,  amid  the  confusion  and  overturn- 

incs  which  may  be  going  on  around  him.     Slen,  .  ,.,,.. 

Oy"  their  unwise  and  unchristian  acts,  may  bring  Ijoice  that  they  are  members  in  the  bociety,  who 
Lini  into  calamity  and  much  distress,  and  he  may  i  have  rested  content  in  the  good  name  they  bear, 
tempted  to  think  as  did  Jacob  of  old  "all  these  I  and  the  many  privileges  the  right  ot  membership 
'^  ■  ..,...,        .  ■        .>    ___   1    confers,  without  having  been  made  willing  to  be- 


ihings  are  against  me  ;"  but  if  he  strives  through 
ill  to  maintain  his  love  and  allegiance  to  Him  who 
■ules  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  he  may  rest  in  con- 
fidence, that  He  will  order  all  things  wisely  and 
■oviugly  for  his  eternal  interest,  and  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  the  cause  he  serves.  It  is  well  to  bear 
his  in  mind  in  this  day  of  commotion  and  trial  ; 
ind  while  it  quiets  slavish  fears,  let  it  quicken  each 
me  to  seek  for  ability  so  to  perform  his  or  her  part, 
that  they  may  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  that  measure  of  good  in  themsol 


come  true  members  ot  the  Church  by  spiritual, 
heart-changing  baptism,  or  to  possess  the  truth  by 
buying  it  at  the  price  at  which  alone  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. How  many  are  there,  such  a^  these,  with- 
in our  pale,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  they  reap  that 
whereon  they  have  bestowed  no  labour:  other  men 
laboured  and  they  have  entered  into  their  labours. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, not  only  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
given  to  the  Society  to  exemplify  and  promulgate 


in  the  Church,  which  the  omnipotent  Ruler  designs  I  have  not  been  more  widely  spread  among  other 
shall  be  brought  about  by  the  "troublous  times"  |  professors,  but  that  they  have  been  lightly  esteem - 
in  which  we  live. 


ed  and  disowned  by  many,  who  while  profess 


to  be  Friends,  are  desirous  to  affiliate  with  the 
world,  and  to  escape  the  offence  of  the  cross,  by 
discarding  the  habits  and  manners,  and  other  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  those  who  are  really  Friends 
in  principle.  Hence  the  defection,  the  disunity,  the 
utroduction  of  modern  novelties,  which  have  bro- 
ken up  the  peace,  and  impaired  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

In  some  respects  the  times  have  changed  in  this 
country,  and  a  day  of  trial  has  come  upon  the  So- 
ciety. Principles  which  it  has  ever  held  sacred  are 
at  variance  with  the  demands  for  military  service 
made  by  the  government  under  which  we  live;  and 
we  are  called  on  to  elect  between  maintaining  those 
principles  inviolate,  or  giving  our  aid  and  counte- 
nance to  the  war  now  raging  in  our  country.  We 
are  about  to  be  weighed  in  this  balance,  and  it 
must  be  seen,  sooner  or  later,  who  is  wanting.  Not 
only  the  young  men  who  may  be  drafted  will  be 
brought  to  the  test,  but  all  other  members  are  called 
on  to  show  by  the  course  they  may  pursue,  how 
fully  they  are  convinced  of  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel  they  have 
been  professing  to  the  world.  How  far  the 
trial  of  our  faith  may  be  permitted  to  go,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  foresee  ;  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
desired  that  all  may  be  willing  to  unite  in  strength- 
ening the  faith  one  of  another,  and  by  mutual 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  strive  to  uphold 
those  precious  principles  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
man  which  Christ  has  enjoined  on  all  his  disciples, 
'he  responsibility  is  great.  The  call  is  loud  not 
to  desert  the  post  which  we  have  assumed  or  that 
has  been  assigned  us,  by  active  compliance  with 
y  thing  connected  with  military  measures ;  by 
entering  into  any  commutation  therefor  ;  by  sacri- 
ficing our  inherent  right  to  liberty  of  conscience  by 
paying  a  price  for  its  enjoyment,  or  by  conniving 
at  or  encouraging  others  to  do  so,  whether  for  our- 
selves or  for  others. 

It  is  one  of  the  deplorable  signs  of  the  compro- 
mising religion  of  our  time,  that  so  many  of  the 
professed  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  are  em- 
ploying their  stations  and  their  influence  to  com- 
mend and  encourage  the  prosecution  of  this  horri- 
ble war ;  endeavouring  to  reconcile  light  with  dark- 
ness, and  the  benign  and  pacific  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  with  the 
horrid  carnage  and  malignant  pas.-ions  of  the  gory 
battle  field.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  large  numbers  in  other  religious  denominations 
than  Friends,  who  once  professed  to  be  convinced 
of  the  peaceable  principles  and  requirements  of  the 
gospel,  and  advocated  their  application  to  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  have  now 
abandoned  them,  and  profess  to  believe  they  can- 
not be  maintained  in  the  world,  until  the  world  is 
freed  from  bad  men  ;  as  though  the  requirements 
of  Christ  were  not  imperative,  unless  all  men  were 
willing  to  submit  to  them. 

If  Friends  were  now  to  desert  their  priuciples, 
and  compromise  the  christian  testimony  against 
war  under  any  and  every  circumstance,  which  they 
have  always  recognized  as  binding  upon  them,  and 
for  which  they  have  often  suffu-red  deeply,  they 
would  not  only  wound  their  own  consciences,  and 
subject  themselves  to  future  remorse  and  sorrow, 
but  the  cause  of  peace  and  righteousness  would  suf- 
fer greatly  through  their  unfaithfulness  ;  for  very 
many  would  be  iufluonced  thereby  to  believe  that 
our  profession  however  beautiful  in  its  appearance, 
is  inapplicable  to  fallen  man  and  the  exigencies  of 
human  affairs,  and  of  no  avail  except  to  amuse 
ourselves  and  delude  others. 

But  if  our  members,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  duty  resting  upon  them,  and  resigned  to  what- 
ever suffering  the  performance  of  that  duty  may 
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cost  them,  seek  for  wisdom  and  streDgth  to  walk 
consistent  with  their  high  and  holy  profession,  re 
fusing  all  participation  in  the  military  spirit  and  or 
ganizatioDS  so  rife  around  them,  and  scrupulously 
guarding  against  any  compromise,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  and  maintain- 
ing liberty  of  conscience,  by  refusing  to  pay  any- 
thing for  the  right  of  exercising  it  freely,  the  pres- 
ent trial  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the  Society,  bring 
the  members  to  understand  more  clearly  and  esti- 
mate more  justly,  not  only  these,  but  all  other 
testimonies  they  are  called  on  to  sustain  before  the 
world,  and  give  a  iresh  and  more  widespread  cir- 
culation to  that  true  love  and  unity  which  ever  ac- 
company harmonious  labour  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  fellowship  in  suflfering  for  conscience'  sake. 

Should  these  blessed  fruits  be  the  result  of  this 
day  of  gloom  and  chastisement,  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist  could  be  adopted  from  heartfelt  ex- 
perience, "I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy  judgments 
are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hath  afflict- 
ed me." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FouEiGH. — News  from  England  to  the  2d  inst.  The 
British  press  abounds  with  comments  upon  the  military 
operations  in  this  country.  The  London  Morning  Post 
labours  to  show  that  the  recent  Federal  successes  are  not 
likely  to  prove  materially  advantageous  to  the  Federals 
The  Army  and  Navy  Gazelle  takes  a  most  gloomy  view 
of  the  military  prospects  of  the  Confederates.  It  says, 
the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg  and  the  flight  of  Gen.  Johnston 
before  Gen.  Sherman's  forces,  show  sufficient  signs  of 


exhaustion.  It  adds,  "Charleston 
and  if  it  falls,  Savannah  follows." 
the  Federal  armies  cannot  be  filled 
tion,  which  may  palsy  the  North  and 
her  grasp.  The  Confederate  loan  wt 
discount.    The  Polish  insni 


in   real   it 


Stil 


nger, 


t  thinks  that 
thout  a  conscrip- 
'rest  victory  from 
heavy  at  17  to  15 
unchanged.  The 
insurgents  have  recently  shown  great  activity.  La  France 
strongly  urges  the  necessity  for  unity  and  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  France,  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
and  says,  the  latest  news  from  St.  Petersburg  indicates 
the  disposition  of  Russia  to  be  conciliatory.  The  war 
panic  on  the  Polish  question  appeared  to  be  subsiding. 
Alarshall  Forey,  in  an  official  report  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, says  that  he  is  occupied  in  forming  a  Provisional 
Government  in  Mexico,  from  men  of  moderate  views  be- 
longing to  all  parties.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
active.  Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  24f/.  Uplands,  tZd. 
Stock  in  port,  256,000  bales,  including  40,000  American. 
BreadstulTs  were  dull  and  declining.  Red  wheat,  8s.  3d. 
a  8s.  lOf/.  per  100  pounds.  Intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived, by  way  of  San  Francisco,  of  a  terrible  earthquake 
at  Manilla,  in  the  Phillipine  Islands.  The  earthquake  is 
said  to  have  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  and  to 
have  destroyed  about  one  half  the  city.  Two  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  build- 
ings. Manilla  has  suffered  in  a  similar  manner  on  several 
previous  occasions. 

United  States. — The  Army  of  the  Folomac. — The 
latest  advices  from  Meade's  army  report  all  quiet.  Th_ 
United  States  troops  occupied  Beverly  Ford  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. There  was  no  prospect  of  an  advance  south, 
ward  at  present.  Gen.  Lee  was  strongly  intrenched  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Rapidau. 

The  War  in  the  Soulh-  ^Vel!t. — No  military  operations 
of  moment  have  occurred  since  the  defeat  of  Johnston's 
army,  and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Bragg.  When. last  heard 
from,  Johnston's  army  was  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  prepared 
to  go  to  the  defence  of  Mobile  in  case  it  was  attacked. 
The  late  conscription  act  of  the  rebel  government,  was 
not  likely  to  secure  any  large  number  of  men  in  the 
South-western  States.  It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Johnston 
recently  visited  Mobile,  and  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  its  defences  and  resources.  He  ordered  some 
additions  to  be  made  to  them  forthwith.  The  rebel 
papers  of  this  section,  denounce  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
for  crying  out  for  peace,  and  a  return  to  the  Union,  and 
appeal  earnestly  to  them  to  stand  by  the  Confederacy. 

The  Attack  of  Charleston.— Von  Royal  advices  to  "the 
6th,  mention  the  landing  of  more  Federal  troops  ou 
Morris  Island.  More  batteries  were  being  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  Fort  Sumter.  The  rebels  made 
a  sortie  upon  one  of  the  batteries  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
iron-clad  fleet  has  giveu  important  assistance  to  General 
Gilmore  inhis  operations.  But  for  their  help  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  erect  batteries  under  the  fire  of 


Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter.     The  jron.clad  vessels  had, 
so  far,  sustained  no  injury. 

Neio  IVi.— Mortality  last  week  970.  Governor  Sev- 
mour  of  New  York  having  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  postpone  the  draft  in  New  York  until 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Conscription  Law  has  been 
judicially  affirmed — the  President  has  answered  that  he 
cannot  accede  to  the  request.  He  wishes  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  come  to  a  decision  respect- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  question,  but  he 
cannot  consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained. 
He  says  the  drafting  will  proceed,  and  that  care  vtHI  be 
taken  that  New  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn  shall  not  be  required 
to  furnish  more  than  their  proper  number  of  conscripts. 
Philadeljthia. — Mortality  last  week,  568,  including  52 
soldiers.  The  drafting  in  this  city  was  conducted  with 
entire  order  and  quietness.  The  number  of  men  required 
from  Philadelphia  was  12,019,  to  obtain  which  18,028 
were  drafted. 

Southern  Items. — A  large  portion  cf  Mississippi  being 
now  under  the  Federal  control,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment has  ceased   making  purchases  of  cotton  in   that 
State.     Orders  have  been  issued  to  the  commanders  of 
the  rebel  forces  to  destroy  all  cotton  belonging  to  th 
confederacy,  wherever  it  is  believed  to  be  "  in  imminent 
and  manifest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  but  only  in  such  cases."     Cotton  not  purchase 
by  the  rebel  government,  but  still  the  property  of  ind 
viduals,  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  that  is, 
burned;  whenever  the   danger  of  its  capture   beco 
imminent,  guarding,  however,  against  wasteful  and 
necessary  destruction.     The  Mobile  News  of  the   30th 
It.,  represents  the  condition  of  the  people  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, as  terrible.     They  are  said  to  have  reached  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  destitution,  the  supplies  of  food 
being  exhausted.     The  majority  of  the  people  in  East 
Tennessee  are  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  that  section  of  the 
State  has  hitherto  been  firmly  held  by  the  rebels.     The 
Richmond  Despatch,  of  the  6th,  complains  that  the  United 
Stiites  authorities  have  ceased  exchanging  prisoners  ever 
since  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.     It  says  they  have  de- 
liberately adopted  the  policy  of  holding  their  prisoners, 
and  making  us  welcome  to  hold  ours.     The  Richmond 
Enquirer,  in  a  leading  article  on  Jeff,  Davis'  proclama- 
tion, appeals  earnestly  to  the  women  of  the  south  to  do 
their  part  towards  filling  the  wasted  ranks  of  the  rebel 
.armies.     They  are  called  on  to  drive  all  stragglers  back 
to  camp,  to  refuse  to  speak  to- all  men  who  refuse  to  join 
the  army,  and  by  combining  together,  make  existence 
intolerable  to    such   as   stay  at  home.     In    Richmond, 
sums  of  $4000  and  $5000,  are  offered  for  substitutes. 
The  Confederate  currency  has  so  depreciated,  that  ten 
dollars  of  it  are  offered  for  one  of  gold.     The  following 
were  the  prices  of  some  articles  in  Richmond  on  the  6th 
inst.     Wheat,  S6. 50  a  $7.00.     Corn,  $10.00  per  bushel. 
Oats,  $6.00,  sheaf  oats,   $10.00  per   100  lbs.;  all  very 
scarce.     Hay  and  straw,  10  cents  a  pound.     Bacon  and 
'  ams,  $1.G0  a  $1.75  per  pound.    Salt  50  cents  a  pound 
Tallow  candles,  $3.00,  sperm  and  adamantine,  $7.00 
Molasses,  $11.00  and  $12.00  per  gallon  ;  brown  sugar 
$1.50  a  $2.00  a  pound.     Coffee,  $4.00  a  $5.00.     Gr'een 
Te.a,  $11.00  a$12.00;  Black,  $9.00  a  $10.00.  Soap,  75  i 
$1.00.     Beef,  $1.50  a  $2.00;  Lard,  $1.50  a  $1,75;  But- 
ter, $2.50  a  $3.00.    Potatoes,  $15.00  a  $18.00  a  bushel 
Brandy,  $60.00  a  $75.00   a  gallon.     Whiskey,  $30.00, 
Rum,  $"0.00.  Gin, $45.00.  Champagne,  $250.00  a  dozen. 
Coal,  $80.00  a  ton. 

The  Approach  to  Richmond  by  James  River. — General 
Foster  recently  accompanied  a  naval  reconnoisance  up 
the  James  river.  When  seven  miles  below  Fort  Darling, 
the  gun-boat  Commodore  Bfirney,  the  flag  ship  of  the 
expedition,  came  upon  a  torpedo  which  exploded  under 
the  bows  of  the  vessel,  lifting  it  completely  out  of  the 
water,  and  throwing  a  vast  volume  of  water  into  the  air, 
which,  falling  upon  the  deck,  washed  overboard  fifteen 
of  the  men,  two  of  whom  were  drowned.  The  rebels  then 
opened  fire  upon  the  bo.ils  from  the  shore,  and  obliged 
them  to  return  to  Fortress  .Monroe,  towing  back  the 
Commodore  Barney,  which  it  is  said  can  be  repaired. 

The  Markets,  ij-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  Tori.— The  supply  of  capital  is 
.abundant,  and  the  money  market  easy  at  5  a  6  per  cent, 
on  call.  Premium  for  American  gold  26  percent.  United 
States  six  per  cents,  1881,  106.  Balance  in  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury,  $28,095,193.  Specie  in  the  New  Y'ork 
banks,  $33,156,548.  Circulation,  $5,706,024.  Uplands 
cotton  68.  Superfine  State  flour,  $4.05  a  $4.70.  Super- 
tine  Western,  $4.00  a  $4.75.  Extra  Ohio,  $5,70  a  $7,00. 
Baltimore  flour,  $5.90  a  $6.70.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
98  a  $1,14.  Western  winter  red,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Amber 
Michigan,  $1.28  a  $1.30.  White  Michigan  and  Gennes- 
sec,  $1.35  a- $1,37.  Corn,  western  mixed  G7  a  G8  cts. 
Yellow,  69  a  73  cts.  Oats,  69  a  70  cts.  for  State,  and  63 
a  65  cts.  for  western.     Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 


$5.37  a  $5,50.  New  red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.32  ;  old,  ,«l 
a  $1.40.  New  rye,  90  cts.;  old,  $1.05.  Prime  ve'll 
corn,  78  cts.  Mixed  western,  74  cts.  Oats,  new,  CO  c 
old,  70  a  72  cts.  Timothy  seed,  $2,25  a  $3,00,  New  fl 
seed,  $2,25  a  $2,30.  The  cattle  market  was  very  dul 
the  range  of  prices  from  7 J  to  11.  Baltimore.~1 
prices  of  wheat  have  advanced,  sales  of  southern  wli 
$1.85  a  $1.90.     Kentucky,  $1.85. 

"THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  f 
LOURED  ORPHANS,"  at  West  Philadelphia,  are  des 
ous  of  obtaining  a  person  as  Matron  to  fill  the  place 
.Martha  Hillman,  who  has  occupied  that  position  lb, 
number  of  years,  and  who  now  wishes  to  be  released, 

A  Friend  who  has  a  husband  engaged  in  business 
the  city,  they  would  not  object  to. 

The  "Shelter,"  is  situated  on  the  Haverford  Road  o 
posite  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an.i  b 
a  short  walk  from  the  Depot  of  the  Market  street  Pa 
senger  Railway,     Early  application  may  be  made  to 

Elizabeth  C.  North,  722  Buttonwood  St.,  Piiilada, 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,        do, 

Caroline  W.  CAOEuuy,  corner  of  Harvey  and  Giee, 
Sts,,  Germantown.     Or, 

Mary  Wood,  524  South  Second  St.,  Philada. 
Philada.  Eighth  mo.  10th,  1863. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened  afu 
the  summer  vacation,  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nex 
the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherry  street,  west  < 
Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh  street,  betwee 
Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  B"v 
school,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  s.  S , 
lion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and  i:].-- 
sical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicli  th 
pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  c 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub 
jects  are  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatu 
and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  school  embrace?,  it 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches — .\lgebra,  Geome- 
try, History,  Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry,  Astronomy  | 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botanv,  Physical  Gecgra-I 
phy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric  and  Com-' 
position.  Instruction  is  also  jiven  in  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages.        '' 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in! 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who! 
ntend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  m\ 
IS  early  in  the  season  as' possible.  Application  may  boj 
made  at  the  school-rooms  on  and  after  the  first  of  Nintj' 
month.  ' 

It  is  believed  these  schools  are  deserving  of  the' 
patronage  and  support  of  Friends,  offering  as  they  do 
great  advantages  for  the  liberal  and  guarded  education  I 
of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  , 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  also  especially  invited  to  ' 
the  Primary  schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis-  ■ 
tricts,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  careful  elenien- 
tary  instruction  of  children  too  young  to  enter  the  prin- 
cipal  schools. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter, 

Philada.  Seventh  mo.,  1SG3.  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL— VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  the  last  Stated  Meeting  of 
the  Committee,  to  visit  the  schools  at  West-town,  will 
meet  there  on  7th  day  the  15th  of  the  Eighth  month,  and 
proceed  with  the  examinations  ou  Second  and  Third 
days  following.  Joel  Evans, 

Eighth  month,  5th,  1863.  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committ.r, 

nveyances  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadclpliia 
at  2  and  4.30  p.  m.,  ou  Seventh  day  the  15th  instant. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR   PKANKFORD,  (TWEKTY-TIIIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.)    ' 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinqj  I 
TON,  jM.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mav  ba  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,   to   Charles   Ellis,   Clerk  i 

f  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  First  day  morning  llio 
24th  of  Fifth  month  last,  William  Ashbridqe,  of  this 
city,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
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In  the  Evidence  Jedncible  from  the  Prophecies. 


BY  0LINTHU3  GREGOllY,  L.L.D. 
(Concluded  from  page  396.) 

The  preceding  instances  are  abundantly  more 
Ein  sufficient  to  show  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
lets,  thus  it  behoved  the  Messiah  to  suffer,  to  die, 
id  to  rise  again ;  and  that  according  to  the  testi- 
ony  of  eye-witnesses,  who  could  not  be  deceived, 
ho  had  no  object  to  accomplish  in  deceiving  others, 
id  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  their  enemies 
id  persecutors,  thus  Jesus  Christ  did  suffer,  die, 
id  rise  again.  How  the  contemplation  of  these 
ings  may  affect  others  I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
oture ;  but  surely'the  natural  tendency  of  such  an 
itonishing  correspondence  as  that  we  have  been 
acing,  is  to  "  make  our  hearts  burn  within  us" 
1th  tlie  cheering  warmth  of  conviction,  and  the 
ire  flame  of  devotion,  similar  to  what  was  espe- 
enced  by  the  two  disciples  on  that  ever  memor- 

"  evening,  when  the  risen  Saviour  "  talked  with 
lem  in  their  way"  to  Emmaus,  "  opened  to  them 
Scriptures,  and,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
pophets,  expounded  unto  them  the  things  concern 
ig  himself." 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
reathing  more  or  less  in  every  book  of  Scripture 

edicting  events  relative  to  a  great  variety  of  gen- 
ral  topics,  and  delivering  besides  almost  innumer- 
3le  characteristics  of  the  Messiah  all  meeting  in 

3  person  of  Jesus, — there  had  been  only  ton  men 

ancient  times  who  pretended  to  be  prophets,  each 
f  whom  exhibited  only  five  independent  criteria  as 

place,  government,  concomitant  events,  doctrine 

ught,  effects  of  doctrine,  character,  sufferings,  or 
eath ;  the  meeting  of  all  which,  in  one  person, 
Id  prove  the  reality  of  their  calling  as  prophets, 
of  his  mission  in  the  character  they  have  as- 
gned  him  : — suppose,  moreover,  that  all  events 
left  to  chance  merely,  and  we  were  to  compute, 

the  principles  employed  by  mathematicians  in 

he  investigation  of  such  subjects,  the  probability  of 
^ese  fifty  independent  circumstances  happening  at 
11.  Assume  that  there  is,  according  to  the  techni- 
al  phrase,  an  equal  chance  for  the  happening  or 
he  failure  of  any  one  of  the  specified  particulars  ; 
hen  the  probability  against  the  occurrence  of  all 
he  particulars  in  any  way,  is  that  of  the  50th 
)ower  of  2  to  unity ;  that  is,  the  probability  is 
rreater  than  1125000000000000  to  1,  or  greater 
iian  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- five  millions  of 
nillions  to  one,  that  all  these  circumstances  do  not 
urn  up,  even  at  distinct  periods.  This  computa- 
tion 
Df  time 


any  one  of  the  specified  circumstances  happen,  it 
may  be  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy, 
or  at  any  period  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  this  will  so  indefinitely  augment  the  proba- 
bility against  the  contemporaneous  occurrence  of 
merely  those  fifty  circumstances,  that  it  surpasses 
the  power  of  numbers  to  express  correctly  the  im- 
mense improbability  of  its  taking  place.  Be  it  re- 
membered, also,  that  in  this  calculation  I  have 
assumed  the  hypothesis  most  favourable  to  the  ad- 
versaries of  prophecy,  and  the  most  unfavourable 
possible  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  tlie 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants ;  namely,  the  hypothesis 
that  every  thing  is  fortuitous ;— and  it  will  be  seen 
how  my  argument  is  strengthened  by  restoring 
things  to  their  proper  state.  If  every  thing  were 
left  to  blind  chance,  it  appears  that  the  probability 
against  the  fulfilment  of  only  fifty  independent  pre- 
dictions would  be  too  great  to  be  expressed  numeri- 
cally :  how  much  greater  then  must  it  be  in  fact, 
when  all  events  are  under  the  control  of  a  Being 
of  matchless  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  who 
hates  fraud  and  deception,  who  must  especially 
bate  it  when  attempted  under  his  name  and  au- 
thority, who  knows  all  that  occurs  in  all  places, 
and  who  can  dissipate  with  "  the  breath  of  h' 
mouth"  every  deceiver,  and  all  their  delusions? 
The  more  we  know  of  the  prophecies,  and  of  his- 
tory, whether  sacred  or  profane,  the  more  we  are 
struck  with  the  correspondence  of  predictions  and 
events ;  their  coincidence  in  hundreds  of  instances 
are  so  palpably  notorious  that  none  can  deny  it 


every  principle  of  reason,  every  result  of  correct 
computation,  instituted  with  a  view  to  this  inquiry, 
is  in  favour  of  the  positions  maintained  by  christians 
in  all  ages.  Imagine  these  to  be  still  doubtful,  and 
what  is  there  else  that  is  stable  and  certain  ? 

"If  these  fail. 

The  ijillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble."  Milton. 
But  a  person  who  wished  to  reason  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  from  prophecy, 
need  not  take  this  wide  field  of  argument.  There 
are  many  small  portions  in  some  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  on  either  of  which  he  may  safely  make  his 
stand."  He  may  take,  for  example,  either  the  ninth, 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  forty-fifth,  or  fifty-third 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  challenge  any  one  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
prediction  and  the  history,  except  he  admit  that  the 
prophet  was  inspired  by  God  to  foretell  the  events. 
Suppose  we  fix  upon  the  fifty-third  chapter.  So 
striking  are  its  contents,  and  so  exactly  were  its 
distinct"  particulars,  amounting  clearly  to  ten  or 
twelve,  verified  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  mod^ 
Deists  to  affirm  that  it  was  actually  composed  after 
the  Christian  aBra.  This  calumny,  however,  needs 
no  laboured  refutation.  The  Septuagint  version  is 
well  known,  as  I  remarked  in  a  preceding  letter,  to 
have  been  undertaken  nearly  300  years  before 
Christ ;  and  that  version,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  one  who  saw  the  original,  contained  the  prophe 
cies  of  Isaiah.     Besides,  it  is  an  incontrovertible 


^e;;  ,  i     ndTp  nd';;7oT  the%;nsi^^^^^^^^^^^  that  the  Jews  in  all  ages  from  the  deHveryof 

le!     Let  it  then  be  recollected  farther,  that  if  these  prophecies  to  the  present,  admit  Isaiah  to  be 


taught  of  God.  The  latter  Rabbins,  it  is  true,  to 
avoTd  the  conclusions  which  christians  deduced 
from  Isaiah,  and  especially  the  chapter  last  speci- 
fied, have  invented  a  distinction  of  a  double  Mes- 
siah, "  one  who  was  to  redeem  us,  and  another 
who'wiis  to  suffer  for  us;  for  they  say,  that  there 
are  two  several  persons  promised  under  the  name 
of  the  Messiah ;  one  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the 
other  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  one  the  son  of  Joseph, 
the  other  the  son  of  David  ;  the  one  to  precede,  fight, 
nd  suffer  death;  the  other  to  follow,  conquer, 
.ei'^n.'and  never  die."  But  Bishop  Pearson  proves 
that  this  distinction  is  false  and  novel ;  and,  farther, 
that  the  Rabbins  who  preceded  Jesus  Christ  un- 
derstood the  chapter,  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ino-,  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  him 
alone.  ... 

Ori^en,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
Jews  Took  another  way  to  evade  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  consideration  of  this  chapter  placed  them. 
They  argued,  that  the  prophecy  did  not  relate  to 
one  maiT,  but  to  one  people,  the  Jews,  who  were 
smitten  of  God,  and  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles 
for  their  conversion.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  interpretation,  he  pressed  them  with  this  sen- 
tence from  the  Septuagint,  a,o  rw.  a.o,,,,.,,,  t«  Xa»  ,,„ 
,,xar,  cii  Saiidj-ou:  and  the  argument  was  so  decisive, 
they  could  not  withstand  it.  This  proves  not  only 
the  truth  of  the  received  interpretation  of  this 
famous  prophecy,  but,  farther,  that  the  Hebrew 
text  of  that  time  read  agreeably  to  the  c^  sa„arov  of 
the  Septuagint;  otherwise,  the  Jews,  by  quoting 
their  own  text  (Is.  liii.  8,)  and  showing  that  it  did 
not  mean  "smitten  to  death,"  would  have  repro- 
bated the  Greek  version,  and  triumphed  over  the 
christian  advocate. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  if  it  be  the 
people  of  Israel  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks  in  this 
chapter,  he  makes  them  to  descend  from  a  very 
base  and  obscure  origin,  when  he  compares  them 
to  "  a  tender  plant  which  grew  out  of  a  dry  and 
barren  ground  :"  this  cannot  well  apply  to  a  nation 
hioh  in  its  origin  was,  as  Abbadie  observes,  "  the 
most  glorious  and  magnificent  that  ever  was  known; 
as  having  been  separated  and  distinguished  from 
all  other°nations  in  the  person  of  their  first  parent 
Abraham,  and  which  was  honoured  with  the  pro- 
mises of  the  covenant."  So  again,  to  seize  only 
another  feature  of  this  portion  of  prophecy, — how 
was  God's  people  "  stricken  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
people?"  None  could  fairly  resist  the  inference 
that  the  allusion  here  was  not  to  the  people  of 
God,  but  to  some  one  who  suffered  affliction  for 
their  sake. 

Nor  has  this  remarkable  portion  of  prophecy 
been  successful  merely  in  puzzling  and  silencing 
the  Jews.  It  has,  under  the  divine  blessing,  been 
instrumental  in  converting  unbelievers,  in  every 
afe  of  the  church.  There  has  occurred  a  signal 
instance  in  modern  times,  namely,  that  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  a  man, 
"  whom  the  muses  were  fond  to  inspire  and  ashamed 
to  avow,"  who  lived  the  life  of  a  libertine  and 
Atheist;  but  who,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  died  the  death  "  of  a  penitent  chris- 
tian."   The  perusal  of  this  chapter,  the  meditation 
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upon  its  complete  fulfilment,  and  upon  the  beauti- 
ful summury  it  contaius  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  operated 
on  the  njind  of  this  profligate,  though  able  man,  as 
to  lead  (in  the  opinion  of  the  prelate  just  mention- 
ed) to  an  unfeigned  faith  in  him  "  who  was  wounded 
for  his  transgressions,  and  by  whose  stripes  he  was 
healed," 

Such,  then,  being  the  cogency  of  the  evidence 
resulting  from  prophecy,  let  us  uot  attempt  to  resist 
it;  such  the  purity  and  heavenly  tendency  of  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  often  blended  with  the  pre- 
dictions, let  us  yield  ourselves  to  their  influence. 
Let  us  gather  food  for  meditation  from  the  anima- 
ting language  of  those  who 

"  T h'  inspiring  breath 
Ecstatic  felt ;  and  from  this  world  retir'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms 
On  gracious  errands  bent."  Thompson. 

Let  us  implant  the  delightful  anticipations  of  faith, 
upon  the  triumphant  declarations  of  prophecy,  and 
hail  that  happy  period  foretold  by  Isaiah,  when 

"  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  be  brought  low  ; 

"And  the  crooked  shall  become  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  a  smooth  plain  : 

"And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed; 
"And  all  flesh  shall  see  together  the  salvation  of  our 
God." 

Infidelity,  every  where  active,  though  always 
baffled,  will  suggest  the  improbability  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled  :  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  predictions,  long 
ago  realized,  were  delivered  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  prophet,  as  those  for  whose  accomplish- 
ment we  are  waiting,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity and  impiety  to  encourage  a  doubt.  It  may 
happen  naturally  enough,  that  the  true  meaning  of 
a  prediction  may  be  disguised,  in  order  that  the 
wayward  wills  of  men  may  not  operate  for  its  pre- 
vention; but  this  is  no  reason  for  its  rejection. 
Prophecies  are  like  writings  in  cipher,  which  re- 
quire either  tutors  or  events  to  explain  their  hidden 
meaning,  and  render  them  natural  and  intelligible. 
This,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  predic- 
tions, "  is  what  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have 
done.  They  have  opened  the  seal,  they  have  rent 
the  veil,  and  developed  the  spiritual  sense.  They 
have  taught  us,  that  our  enemies  are  our  passions, 
that  our  Kedeemer  is  a  spiritual  Redeemer." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Cold  Prodnct  of  the  World. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Banker's  Magazine,  it 
is  stated  that  it  appears  from  reliable  data,  that 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the 
World,  has  fully  quadrupled  since  the  di>covery  of 
gold  in  California.  The  annual  production  in  the 
years  1846,  1847  and  1848,  was  estimated  at 
$61,000,000,  of  which  Russia  and  Mexico  were 
the  principal  sources.  The  entire  product  of  the 
current  year  is  estimated  at  over  8270,000,000. 
A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  sources  of  supply  is  said 
to  show  that  North  and  South  America  produce 
about  §96,350,000  in  gold,  and  §47,050,000  in 
silver,  a  total  of  §144,000,000.  Australia,  Russia 
and  other  portions  of  the  world,  produce  annually 
$108,000,000  in  gold,  and  §19,500,000  in  silver, 
a  total  of  §127,500,000.  The  annual  average  of 
the  gold  crop  of  California  is  set  down  at  §60,000,- 
000. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  is  thus  stated  by  the  reviewer : — 

"  The  vast  accumulations  of  gold  of  the  last  four- 
teen years,  enure  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  giving  an  impulse  to 
commerce  and  to  manufactures.  Remote  nations 
are  indirectly  benefitted,  because  the  course  of  trade 


is  such  that  gold  will  flow  to  those  countries  where 
abour  is  cheapest,  and  whe^re  the  bullion  and  coin 
are  the  most  valued,  or  realize  the  largest  results. 

"  This  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  additional  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  within  the  past  fourteen  years, 
amounting  to  over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
there  is  really  but  little  more  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  than  in  1850 — 1853. 
In  the  year  1851,  the  Bank  of  France  held  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  of  francs  in  silver 
and  eighty-two  millions  in  gold  ;  whereas  now,  after 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  holds  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  millions  iu  both  metals. 

"  In  the  year  1862,  the  Bank  of  England  held 
£22,000,000  in  bullion  and  coin,  which  was,  in 
fact,  for  the  country  at  large — the  joint  stock  banks, 
country  banks  zfiA  private  bankers  maintaining 
small  specie  reserves.  This  year  the  bullion 
and  coin  of  the  Bank  of  England  ranges  from  four- 
teen and  a  half  to  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  sterl- 
g,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  £4,270,000.'- 

The  following  statement  of  the  amounts  of  specie 
held  by  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  in  1852  and  1863,  is  given  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  aggregate  increase  in  those 
countries — 
Bank  of  England,  1852,       §110,000,000 

"     "     France,  "  113,000,000 

Banks  of  the  United  Slates,  "  84,000,000 


Total, 


307,000,000 


ank  of  England,  1863,  75,000,000 

"     "     France,  "  80,000,000 

Those  of  the  United  States,    "  118,000,000 


Total,  273,000,000 
The  apprehension  of  a  very  greatly  diminished 
value  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  consequence  of  their 
vastly  increased  production,  reasonable  as  such 
apprehension  seemed,  has  uot  yet  been  realized. 
The  first  effect  of  an  increased  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is  of  course  some  inflation  of  prices, 
but  very  soon  the  regulating  influence  of  the  course 
of  trade,  above  adverted  to,  comes  into  play,  and 
the  surplus  of  gold  and  silver  is  inevitably  drawn 
away  "  to  those  countries  where  labour  is  cheapest, 
and  where  the  bullion  and  coin  are  most  valued, 
and  realize  the  largest  results;"  and  the  entire 
commercial  world  is  so  large  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  fill  all  its  channels. 


-  For  "The  Friend." 

Cheeifalness. 

The  value  of  cheerfulness  in  our  intercourse  with 
others  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  see  if  it  were  not  more  generally  practi 
cable. 

I  do  not  refer  now  to  that  bouyancy  of  spirit, 
which  is  the  heritage  of  childhood,  and  'in  a  few 
cases  lasts  through  lite;  to  that  cheerfulness  which 
is  happiness  without  a  reason;  but  to  cheerfulness 
upon  principle. 

There  are  many  trials  appointed  to  us  in  our 
pilgrimage,  and  at  times  periods  of  severe  suffering 
are  dispensed,  when  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
hold  on  our  way  at  all ;  yet  few  could  say  that  such 
afllictions  had  made  up  the  whole  of  their  lot,  and 
as  in  the  external  world  the  days  of  storm  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  days  of  sunshine — so 
most  of  us  have  our  seasons  when  we  might  be 
cheerful  if  we  would.  If  unlike  the  robin  we  can- 
not sing  in  the  rain,  let  us  at  least  in  fair  weather 
be  thanktul  with  the  song  sparrow. 

The  pious  and  gentle  wife  of  Frederick  Perthes 
wrote,  "  we  have  more  need  to  pray  for  a  heart  to 


enjoy  our  blessings,  than  for  a  larger  share 
them."  Is  not  this  longing  for  more  blessingi 
great  reason  for  our  want  of  cheerfulness? 

It  is  a  lesson  that  we  are  slow  to  learn,  that  c 
cumstances  cannot  give  happiness — we  deceive  oi 
selves  daily  with  the  thought  that  were  this  or  tb 
annoying  thing  removed,  and  something  else  whi 
we  fancy  particularly  agreeable  given,  then  ■ 
might  be  cheerful.  The  dweller  in  the  heated  toi 
in  summer  imagines,  that  if  the  full  book  of  natu, 
were  opened  before  him,  it  would  be  an  easy  matt! 
to  bear  the  small  cares  of  the  day.  Yet  nature,  wi  i 
all  her  soothing  ministry,  is  but  a  borrower — 
■'  For  we  receive  but  what  we  give,  , 

And  in  our  life  alone  can  nature  live, 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud," 

The  cause  lies  deeper.  Is  it  not  that  we  do  d 
fully  believe  that  our  lots  are  all  appointed  u 
That  we  omit  to  notice  that  they  have  been  orden , 
for  us  far  better  than  we  could  have  planned  the  i 
ourselves?  That  we  forget  that  our  greatest  di', 
appoiutments  have  sometimes,  even  to  our  shor 
sighted  vision,  been  our  greatest  blessings?  At! 
above  all,  that  our  faith  is  weak  that  we  shall  sti| 
be  cared  for?  Want  of  cheerfulness  is  too  ofte' 
want  of  thankfulness. 

We  allow  a  small  cloud  of  trouble  to  oversprea 
a  multitude  of  mercies,  until  every  shining  light  ' 
hidden,  and  we  walk  in  darkness.  Pain  has  bee 
said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in  our  nature,  and  thi 
occurrences  which  annoy  us,  consequently  tak! 
stronger  hold  of  our  spirits  than  the  good  an', 
pleasant  thiugs  ;  but  this  seems  more  our  infirmit}', 
something  that  we  should  strengthen  ourselve! 
against,  than  a  law  intended  to  be  abiding.  "Soii 
row,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  has  its  appointed  tim, 
and  work,  but  when  that  is  over,  let  it  go ;  it  is  a . 
hireling  and  remaineth  not  in  the  house  forever 
but  the  son  remaineth  ever,  and  the  son  is  Isaac,  ii 
son  of  laughter." 

For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

Flint  Arrow- Heads. 
The  stone  arrow-heads  which  the  aborigines  o 
this  country  used  before  the  settlement  of  European 
among  them,  have  often  excited  our  wonder  on  ac 
count  of  the  symmetry  with  which  many  of  then 
are  executed,  considering  the  rough  tools  whiel 
must  have  been  employed  in  making  them.  I 
doubt  has  even  been  expressed  whether  even  witi 
our  more  finished  implements,  they  could  now  bt 
successfully  imitated.  A  recent  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an  account  of  th( 
manufacture  of  articles  of  this  kind,  by  a  man  whc 
was  detected  in  attempting  to  dispose  of  them  ai 
genuine  antique  arrow  heads,  from  a  barrow  aboul 
eight  miles  from  Winchester,  England.  On  beinj 
pressed,  the  man  confessed  that  he  had  made  then 
himself;  and  said,  that  for  a  small  consideration  hi 
would  show  the  "  artand  mystery."  ''  Pulling  oal 
of  his  pocket  a  small  dirty  bag,  he  took  from  it  i 
common  carpenter's  awl,  and  the  hasp  which  goei 
over  the  staple  of  a  padlock,  and  then  taking  Iroa 
another  pocket  some  pieces  of  flint,  he  sat  down 
and  holdmg  the  fliut  dexterously  betweeu  his  thuuil 
and  fiuger,  and  resting  his  hand  upon  his  knee,  h( 
soon  formed  a  beautiful  specimen.  The  maa'l 
skill  and  quickness  were  remarkable,  being,  as  hi 
informed  me,  the  effect  of  several  years  practice  il 
the  art.  The  awl  he  used  for  making  the  anglei 
at  the  base,  and  rounding  the  barbs.  I  ought  t( 
say  that  the  long  portion  of  the  hasp  formed  th< 
handle,  aud  the  circular  part  the  hammer,  witl 
which  he  broke  the  flints."  The  arrow-heads  thui 
prepared,  could  only  be  distinguished  from  those  o! 
ancient  date,  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  frao 
tures.  D. 
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The  Detect er. 
In  one  of  our  insane  asylums  a  man  was  for  a 
ig  time  confined  who  did  nothing  but  pace  up 
;  d  down  his  cell,  and  then  turn  upon  his  heel  and 
jfe  the  word  to  "fire!"  He  had  shot  his  an- 
^cfonist  in  a  duel,  and  gone  crazy  under  the  rc- 
i^rse  occasioned  by  the  bloody  deed.  That  was 
4  power  of  con&cience. 
It  is  based  on  a  sense  of  God's  omniscience. 
'Ihou,  God,  seest  me,"  has  been  more  terrible  to 
le  murderer  than  the  pursuit  of  a  score  of  detec- 
I'es.  No  mortal  had  seen  him  do  the  damning 
(jed.  Perhaps  he  struck  the  blow'  in  the  depths 
\  a  forest,  or  in  the  solitude  of  a  remote  chamber. 
15  ear  heard  the  death-groan  of  his  victim,  and 
3:ad  men  tell  no  tales.  But  still  there  is  a  voice 
ying  to  him  from  the  ground,  that  tells  him  he 
seen — that  there  is  an  All-seeing  Eye  which, 
arcing  through  the  silent  heavens,  penetrates  to 
e  very  bottom  of  his  blood-stained  soul.  This 
irrowiug  conscience  follows  him  wherever  he  goes. 
ilitude  becomes  no  solitude  to  him.  He  is  ever 
the  broad  glare  of  an  intelligence  that  reads  him 
id  his  guilty  secret  through  and  through.  The 
aole  air  is  alive;  and  every  rustling  leaf,  and 
issing  wind,  sounds  to  him  like  the  coming  foot- 
jps  of  a  vengeance  sent  upon  him  by  an  oiunis- 
jnt  God. 

This  sense  of  an  All-seeing  Eye  acts  upon  men 
je  an  instinct.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  it  down; 
is  impossible  to  bribe  it  into  silence.  Under  its 
fluence  many  a  one  living  in  secret  sin  has  sunk 
to  melancholy,  or  died  before  their  time.  Others 
ivo  sought  to  fathom  the  secret  of  their  mental 
irangement — or  to  discover  the  mysterious  disease 
at  laid  them  low.  They  died  at  the  hand  of  an 
oused  conscience.  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me,"  had 
terror  for  tbem,  under  which  "  heart  and  flesh 
iled"them;  the  mind  quailed,  and  lite  became 
1  insupportable  burthen.  May  we  not  find  in 
is  the  bolutiou  of  so  many  unhappy  lives,  even 
nid  all  the  surroundings  of  external  comfort  or  ot 
xury  ?  May  we  not  detect  in  this  the  reason  of 
any  a  recourse  to  the  intoxicating  cup  ?  Cou- 
liience  has  frequently  driven  the  duellist,  the  de- 
royer  of  female  purity,  or  the  betrayer  of  trust, 
the  slow  suicide  of  the  bottle. 
The  other  day  we  read  of  a  man  who  had 
cretly  returned  to  the  revenue  officer  a  sum  of 
loney  which  had  been  dishonestly  withheld  from 
le  Government.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  humai 
stection  that  made  the  smuggler  disgorge  his  uu 
gain,  for  that  bad  entirely  passed  away.  But 
'remembered  God  and  was  troubled."  His 
uilty  conscience  needed  no  human  accuser.  Whi 
le  flaming  eye  of  the  Divine  Detecter  saw  those 
olen  dollars  in  his  purse,  or  his  safe,  he  did  not 
are  to  keep  them  there. 
Dying  beds  are  often  made  wretched  by  the  con- 
iousuets  that  death  will  br^g  exposure,  and  that 
be  sinner  is  now  going  into  tbe  presence  of  One 
'ho  will  bring  "every  secret  thing  into  judgment." 
that  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  really 
uch  a  thing  as  a  iecret  sin  !  Sin  is  an  ofl'euce 
gaiust  God,  and  if  he  but  sees  the  oflonce,  and  if 
e  but  knows  it,  what  matters  it  how  many  or  how 
3W  of  our  fellow-men  have  knowledge  of  the  act? 
hen  flatter  not  thyself,  0  dishonest  man  !  that  thy 
ton  safe  is  a  secret  place.  Dream  not,  O  breaker 
f  the  seventh  commandment !  that  the  privacy  of 
be  most  private  chamber  hides  thee  from  tbe  All- 
Seer.  Joseph  did  not  feel  himself  alune  with  Po^ 
iphar's  shameless  wanton  when  he  said,  "  How 
lan  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God?" 

I    Secret  sins!     There  is  none.     The  eye  of  God 
Setects  every  ill-gotten  dollar  in  my  purse.    If  I 


keep  back  or  pervert  the  truth,  he  sees  the  lie  lying 
black  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  He  knows  my 
half-lormed  thoughts  before  they  have  even  taken 

ape  in  my  own  mind.  Not  even  a  wicked  thought 
can  I  cherish  against  my  neighbour — not  even  a 
secret  unbelief  can  I  indulge;  not  even  a  hollow, 
hypocritical  profession  can  I  make,  or  formal  false 
prayer  can  I  whisper  in  my  closet,  but  it  is  known 
at  once  to  Him  with  whom  I  have  to  do.  His  eyes 
in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
"  Surely,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "if  we  would  al- 

ays  remember  that  Jehovah  is  the  grea.t  Eye  of 
the  world,  over  beholding  our  actions,  and  an  ever 
open  ear  to  hear  all  our  words,  aud  an  unwearied 
arm  ever  lifted  up  to  crush  a  sinner  into  ruin,  it 
would  cause  much  siu  to  cease  from  among  us,  aud 

ake  us  more  like  those  who  continually  walk  in 
the  light  before  his  throne." — T.  L.  Cuyler. 


Commodoro  Wilmot  and  tbe  King  of  Dahomey, 
Despatches  have  been  laid  before  tbe  House  of 
Lords  from  Commodore  Wilmot,  respecting  his  visit 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey.  The  commodore  was 
charged  with  a  mi.s»ion  from  Cjuecn  Victoria  to  the 
King  of  Dahomey,  aud  had  the  uncomfortable  duty 
of  remonstrating  with  his  sable  majesty  against  his 
ndulgence  in  human  sacrifices  aud  in  slave-trad- 
ug.  The  first  place  he  reached  was  Whydah 
ibout  three  mi.es  from  the  sea.  Thence  he  was 
escorted  to  Canuah,  a  place  eight  miles  from 
iVbomey,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  greatest  grandeur  of  the  court 
He  was  first  met  on  his  way  by  the  chiefs  witl 
their  followers,  who  received  him  "  witti  drums 
beating,  colours  flyiiig,  muskets  firing,  soldii 
dancing  and  singing  warlike  songs."  At  last,  wh 
these  introductions  were  over,  "  they  got  into  their 
hammocks,"  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  gen 
erally  carried,  and  went  to  the  palace,  outside  of 
which,  in  a  large  square,  were  assembled  all  tbe 
chiefs,  with  their  people,  as  well  as  large  bodies  of 
the  king's  soldiers.  "  The  sight,"  we  are  told, 
"  was  most  interesting,  the  gaudy  colours  of  th 
large  umbrellas,  the  dresses  of  the  head  men,  the 
firing  of  the  muskets,  the  songs  of  the  people,  the 
Ijeatiug  of  the  war-drums,  the  savage  gestures  ot 
the  soldiers,  aud  their  ferocious  appearance,  made 
us  feel  indeed  that  we  were  amidst  an  uncivilised 
nation."  They  were  treated,  however,  by  every 
body  with  "  marked  respect."  After  being  c-arried 
rouLid  the  outer  square  three  times,  according  to 
custom,  they  were  led  through  the  palace-gates, 
aud  found  tbem^elves  in  presence  of  the  king.  He 
was  reclining  on  a  raised  dais,  smoking  his  pipe, 
under  a  building  of  some  pretensions  to  beauty  in 
the  country,  made  of  thatch,  and  supported  by 
columns  of  wood  roughly  cut.  "  In  front  of  this 
d  close  to  it,  leaving  au  open  space  for  admission 
to  the  king,  was  placed  a  large  array  of  variegated 
umbrellas,  admitted  only  to  be  used  by  himself 
Under  these  were  congregated  his  principal  chiefs. 
On  either  side  of  him,  under  the  building,  were  his 
;s,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  gaily 
dressed,  most  of  them  young,  and  exceedingly 
pretty."  He  was  dressed  "  very  plainly" — that  is, 
as  the  commodore  explains  himself,  "  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  being  bare,  and  an  unpretending 
cloth  rouud  his  waist."  The  left  side  of  the  court- 
yard was  filled  with  Amazons,  "  all  armed  with 


various  weapons,  such  as  muskets,  swords,  gigantic 
razors,  lor  cutting  off  heads,  bows  and  arrows, 
blunderbusses,&c."  After  the  "usual compliments," 
and  the  delivery  of  the  queen's  introductory  mes- 
sage, the  king  gave  orders  for  his  Amazons  to  per- 
form a  variety  of  movements.  The  saluting,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  country,  seems 
to  consist  in  "  loading  and  firing  quickly,  dancing, 


ing  songs,  and  saying  they  were  ready  for  war, 
suiFing  the  action  to  the  word  by  going  through 
the  motions  of  cutting  off'  heads."  Then  all  the 
princes,  chiefs,  and  head  warriors,  all  the  chiefs 
and  captains  of  the  Amazons,  the  princesses,  and 
every  body  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  were 
presented  to  the  stranger,  and  each  company  was 
dismissed  by  the  king  in  turn  by  the  present  of  a 
bottle  of  rum.  Every  one  who  visits  the  king  is 
iven  permission  to  retire  by  this  singular  present. 

The  whole  time  the  commodore  was  there  the 
'  custom"  of  the  country  was  going  on,  and  the 
king  would  not  let  him  go  until  it  was  finished. 
For  the  most  part  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  pro- 
cessions and  the  demonstrations  we  have  described. 
There  seems  to  have  been  "  human  sacrifices"  ou 
two  or  three  days,  and,  in  the  interest  of  human 
nature,  the  public  will  be  relieved  to  hear  that  the 
greatest  number  of  human  victims  who  passed 
round  with  the  others  on  any  day  was  eight,  and 
of  these  it  is  probable  that  only  half  were  killed. 
Ou  the  greatest  day  of  all  the  king  appears  on  one 
of  four  platforms,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
day  consi.sts  in  cowries  and  cloths  being  thrown  by 
him,  his  Amazons,  and  chiefs,  to  the  people  below, 
who  fight  for  them  without  weapons,  but  with  per- 
mission to  kill  each  other.  After  this  the  victims 
are  publicly  thrown  down  to  be  killed — first  cocks, 
then  goats,  a  bull,  and  lastly,  the  men.  The  com- 
modore, with  a  natural  sense  of  honour,  refused  to 
witness  the  human  sacrifices,  and  remained  in  his 
tent.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  firmness.  While 
he  was  in  the  tent  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  pub- 
licly presented  him  with  one  of  the  victims,  in  re- 
ward for  his  "  good-nature,  patience,  aud  sympathy 
with  the  black  man."  We  have  no  doubt  that  to 
the  commodore,  sickened  with  the  disgusting  blood- 
shed around  him,  "  the  saving  of  this  one  man's 
life  was  a  sufficient  recompense"  for  all  his  anxiety. 
At  last,  after  a  month  of  these  incessant  "customs," 
after  delivering  his  message  to  the  king,  and  re- 
ceiving his  reply,  he  was  conducted  with  great 
honour  to  Whydah,  and  reached  it  safely  ou  the 
22d  of  January,  1863. 

After  this  it  may  seem  strange  to  add,  that  the 
king  is  a  sensible,  clear-headed,  and  well-inten- 
tioned person  ;  but,  to  judge  from  his  conversation 
with  Commodore  Wilmot,  he  deserves  no  worse  a 
character.  He  did  not  defend  either  the  human 
fices  or  the  slave-trade  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
commodore  "is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  can  only 
prove  to  him  that  we  are  really  sincere  in  our 
wishes  to  be  friendly  with  him,  he  will  think  very 
seriously  of  our  proposals  to  him  for  giving  up  the 
slave-trade,  as  well  as  the  human  sacrifices."  The 
latter  institution,  like  the  similar  or  worse  practices 
of  the  old  Druids,  recorded  by  Caesar,  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  superstition  of  the  country.  Every 
house,  village,  aud  road,  is  filled  with  "fetish" 
iuiages,  and  sacrifices  to  the  "fetish."  Every  man 
carries  a  "  fetish"  about  his  person,  and  the  king 
never  does  any  thing  without  his  diviner,  who  is 
one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  his  chief  adviser 
upon  all  occasions,  consulting  the  "fetish"  to  see 
whether  it  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that,  as  the  king 
says,  if  he  gave  up  this  "custom"  at  once,  his  head 
would  be  taken  off  the  next  day.  "  These  insti- 
tutions," he  said,  "  cannot  be  stopped  in  the  way 
you  propose.  By-aud-by,  little  by  little,  much  may 
be  done ;  softly,  softly,  not  by  threats.  You  see 
bow  I  am  placed,  and  the  difliculties  in  the  way. 
By-and-by,  by-and-by."  The  slave-trade,  again, 
was  originally  developed  by  the  white  man,  and 
has  now  become  a  cardinal  institution  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  whole  organization  of  the  kingdom,  more 

or  less,  depends  upon  it.    The  people  have  no  idea 
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of  supporting  themselves  by  any  trade  or  art. 
Palm-oil  is  an  article  of  commerce  to  some  extent; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  country  at  pre- 
sent. Every  body  depends  on  presents  from  the 
king,  the  poorer  people  on  the  cowries  and  cloths 
he  distributes  at  the  "customs,"  the  richer  on  the 
more  valuable  gifts,  and  on  some  small  stock  of 
cattle ;  and  the  king's  whole  means  of  distributing 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  life,  comes  from  the  slave- 
trade.  He  said  that  the  trade  had  been  carried 
on  in  his  country  for  centuries,  and  that  it  was  his 
great  means  of  living  and  paying  his  people.  He 
did  not  send  slaves  away  in  his  own  ships;  but 
white  men  came  to  him  for  them,  and  was  there 
any  harm  in  his  selling?  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
he  sold  slaves,  but  tho=e  who  made  his  fathers  do 
it,  and  hence  it  became  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  clear,  rough 
common  sense  in  all  this,  and  it  points  to  the  root 
of  the  mischief.  If  European  nations  wish  Africa 
to  be  developed,  they  must  put  a  stop  to  the  slave- 
trade.  All  the  monstrous  institutions  of  such  a 
country  as  Dahomey  have  grown  up  round  it,  and 
must  collapse  with  it,  and  the  people  would  then  be 
forced,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  attempt  other  means 
of  living.  It  is  probable  that  even  the  strange  in- 
stitution of  the  Amazons  has  something  to  do  with 
this  original  evil.  What,  with  incessant  wars, 
which  themselves  have  grown  to  a  great  extent  out 
of  this  trade,  the  constant  waste  of  life  at  the  mur- 
derous "  customs,"  and  the  slave-trade  itself,  the 
male  population  is  so  reduced,  that  the  women  are 
to  the  men  as  three  to  one,  and  the  king  is  obliged, 
therefore,  to  keep  up  women  soldiers.  It  is,  in- 
deed, astounding,  that  such  a  community  should 
exist  at  all. — Abridged  from  Die  London  limes. 


Make  Yonr  Will, 
To-day.  Why  not?  To-morrow  you  may  die- 
"  For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vauisheth 
away."  Is  the  business  too  serious  for  you  ?  Does 
it  compel  you  to  thiuk  of  what  you  would  fain 
avoid?  That  thought  is  friendly.  If  it  compel 
you  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  it  twain — the  farther  the 
better.  Are  you  superstitious  ?  Do  you  fear  t 
draw  your  will,  lest  you  should  die  soon  alter  ?  le? 
it  should  seem  a  card  of  invitatioo  to  the  "  king  ot 
terrors?"  This  is  stark  superstition,  neither  more 
ilor  less.  It  is  the  folly  ot  thinking  that  God  can- 
not remove  you  hence,  because  it  would  be 
convenience  to  him,  as  well  as  to  your  heiis,  that 
you  should  die  without  a  will.  Therefore,  y 
vainly  hope  to  prolong  your  life,  by  refusing  to  set 
your  house  in  order.  Lay  aside  that  senseless  no- 
tion, and  forthwith  make  your  wdl.  You  will  not 
live  a  day  longer  or  shorter  for  it.  Aud  do  it  not 
by  halves ;  that  is,  do  not  fail  to  sign  it  at  once, 
while  you  are  of  sound  mind  and  memory.  How 
often  have  you  heard  that  after  a  funeral,  the  will 
was  opened  and  found  without  the  testator's  signa- 
ture. He  had  failed  to  sign  it  because  he  was  su- 
perstitious, and  he  died  too  suddenly  to  sign  it. 
And  then  came  confusion,  strife  and  endless  litiga- 
tion between  the  heirs.  The  children  inherited  a 
lawsuit,  and  the  lawyers  the  estate.  Make  your 
will,  then,  and  sign  it. 

But  first,  if  you  intend  any  charitable  bequests, 
change  your  mind  at  ouce,  and  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, be  yourself  the  executor  of  your  benevolent 
designs.  Why  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good 
while  you  live,  rather  than  defer  it  till  your  head 
is  laid  ?  Is  there  not  a  secret  reason  ?  Do  you 
not  hate  to  part  with  your  money  until  you  part 
wiih  your  life?  Then  it  is  pure  selfishness  in  you; 
nothing  less.  You  will  hold  fast  until  death  re- 
laxes your  grasp,  and  then  give  to  charity  what 


you  can  hold  no  longer.  Charity !  Nay,  call  it 
by  any  other  name.  Perhaps  you  think  you  will 
fare  better  in  eternity,  if  though  you  give  nothing 
while  you  live,  you  give  a  great  deal  when  you  die. 
Hah  !  you  intend  then  a  compromise  with  God ! 
Think  you  not  that  he  sees  through  that  flimsy 
gauze  ?  Why  at  this  rate,  if  you  were  to  live 
forever  in  this  world,  you  would  do  no  good  to  all 
eternity.  Perhaps  you  think  very  lightly  of  death- 
bed repentance.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
better  of  death-bed  charity  ?  Are  they  not  both 
done,  not  from  choice,  but  from  that  kind  of 
necessity  which  takes  all  virtue  out  of  them  ?  If 
charity  and  repentance  are  well-diffused  through 
life,  they  may  better  be  spared  at  its  close,  for 
their  work  is  then  done. 

Don't  wait  then  any  longer,  for  whatever  terms 
you  may  make  with  your  conscience,  God  never 
compromises.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  fiodeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might."  Let  the  hospital,  the  asy- 
lum, the  college,  the  church,  rise  before  our  living 
eyes  to  bless  them  withal.  It  will  cost  less  it 
you  build  it  yourself;  executors,  you  know,  are 
spendthrifts  of  large  estates,  and  what  you  leave 
for  charity  may  become  the  reward  of  executive 
villainy.  Why  not  then  make  the  most  of  your 
means  by  doing  the  work  yourself?  After  all, 
you  may  have  something  to  leave  for  charity,  but 
do  good  now,  "  while  it  is  in  the  posver  of  thy 
hand,"  and  your  gifts,  while  living,  will  impart  an 
unequivocal  character  to  the  gilts  you  leave  behind 
you. 

Beware  of  letting  your  resentments  into  your 
will.  This  is  a  monstrous  iniquity,  and  all  the 
more  monstrous,  because  it  admits  of  no  repentance, 
excepting  where  repentance  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Your  son  has  offended  you,  and  you  will  cut  him 
off  with  a  shilling.  Your  daughter  has  incensed 
you  by  marrying  against  your  command,  and  you 
doomed  her  to  poverty.  Aye,  and  you  begin  the 
instrument  by  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
Allien."  Look  !  you  are  writing  your  last  will  and 
testament,  and  cutting  off  your  own  child  in  the 
name  of  that  God  wliosays,  "  he  shall  have  judgment 
without  mercy,  that  hath  shown  no  mercy."  Can 
vengeance  and  profiuity  go  higher  or  deeper  than 
this  ?  And  this  will  is  to  Be  opened  and  read  after 
your  spirit  has  returned  to  God,  and  your  body  to 
the  grave  !  When  Herod  lay  a  dyiijg,  he  ordered 
that  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  him,  a  num- 
ber of  imprisoned  Jews  should  be  beheaded.  He 
wanted  women  and  children  to  weep  at  his  death, 
and  secured  it  in  this  way.  Are  you  better  than 
he,  if  at  your  burial,  your  own  child  spits  v 


Be  careful  to  avoid  that  prodigious  wrong  \\ 
society  of  giving  all  to  those  who  already  live  i  ■ 
luxury,  and  will  probably  never  see  the  day  li 
need.  You  know  how  the  wise  man  denounces  thi 
sin  of  him  "  who  giveth  to  the  rich."  Leave  thet 
tokens  of  friendship  if  you  will,  but  nothing  men  1 
Don't  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  Some  have  done  it' 
and  the  instinctive  justice  of  men  has  hooted  afte 
them  in  scorn  to  their  graves.  Society  would  hav . 
been  better  pleased  if,  when  they  went  out  of  th  i 
world,  they  had  not  left  even  their  bodies  behind 
them  ;  for  they  scarcely  deserve  a  grave  in  th 
poorest  acre  of  the  earth.  Their  names  turn  to  ' 
stench  in  all  memories,  and  if  the  manner  of  thei; 
reception  in  the  next  world  is  anything  like  the  in' 
difference  with  which  they  are  dismissed  from  thiS' 
their  welcome  will  be  anything  but  flatterino! 
That  depends,  however,  on  what  world  they  go  tc! 

Finally  (and  this  should  have  been  first,  but  • 
am  not  careful  of  order,)  see  to  it  before  you  g., 
hence,  that  your  estate  is  purged  as  far  as  possible 
of  all  that  don't  fairly  belong  to  it.  Some  year 
ago  a  dying  merchant  called  his  children  abou 
him,  and  caused  his  will  to  be  read  to  them: 
When  the  reading  had  ended,  "  Now,"  said  he 
"  my  children,  you  may  enjoy  all  this  without  re, 
morse,  as  without  remorse  I  gained  it,  for  the  tain' 
of  injustice  or  fraud  is  no  where  upon  it."  Cai, 
you  say  this  ?  If  not,  be  swift  to  make  restitution 
The  wrong  may  have  been  done  years  and  yeari 
ago,  but  its  character  remains  the  same.  It  is  th( 
same  as  if  you  did  it  yesterday.  And  no  lapse  o' 
time  destroys  the  obligation  to  restore  ill-gottei 
wealth.  Will  to  others  only  your  own — nothinji 
more.  What  right  have  you  to  leave  the  property 
of  another  to  your  heirs,  or  even  to  charity  ?  It  it 
his  whom  you  wronged — not  yours.  Is  your  coD' 
science  clear  on  this  point?  No  twinges?  Nc 
special  remembrance  of  taking  more  than  your  due ! 
Make  haste  to  give  it  back.  Let  it  not  be  countec 
in  your  estate.  If  your  virtue  is  not  strong  enough 
or  your  virtuous  shame  too  strong  to  restore  it 
openly,  do  it  slyly  in  your  will — interest  and  all 
You  will  breathe  easier  for  it  as  you  die,  eveni;' 
you  die  of  asthma. — J.  B.  Hagamj.  \ 


Dear 


-Mont  Blanc. 
Geneva, 


(Coutinued  from  page  398.) 

*    *    *    While  I  have  been  writing  long  letters; 

ated   at  Chamouui,  so  much  of  deep  interest,  to 

ourselves  at  least,  relative  to  our  journeyings  on.; 

our  way  thither,  has  crowded  upon  my  pen,  thati 


on  your  grave,  and  then  turns  away  to  curse  yourjwith  the  exception  of  such  matters  as  must  always: 
bitter  memory  as  long  as  he  lives?  Such  an  uu-'find  their  way  into  letters  between  far  separated, 
natural  crime  society  should  put  out  of  your  power.  I  loving  hearts,  including  some  little  daily  incidents,; 
Righteous  law  should  swiftly  rectify  such  an  un- !  they  have  been  almost  wholly  occupied  with  these 
righteous  will.  I  like  the  anecdote  that  Burnet  our  gradual  approaches  to  Chamouni.  With  bull ' 
tells  of  Matthew  Hale:  Selden,  the  great  English  |vcry  little  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  that 
lawyer,  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  Bodleian  |  we  were  for  days  sojourning  in  that  Vale  of  whose 
Library.  One  day  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  surpassing  loveliness,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
went  to  the  library  and  asked  if  he  might  carry 'sung.  O'er  which,  and,  far  and  near,  over  the  i 
away  a  certain  book.    It  was  against  the  rule,  and  mighty  range  of  Alpine  peaks,  Mont  Blanc,  that   ' 

*  "  dread  and  tileut  mount,''   *  *  *  * 
"All  nigbl  long  visited  by  troops  of  stars,  j 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink,       \ 


fused.  Selden  went  home  and  wrote 
a  codicil  to  the  will,  revoking  the  bequest  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  giving  his  books  to  Hale,  whom  he 


made  his  executor.     Selden  died  leaving  it  thus. 


Companion  of  the  Morning  star  at  dawn," 
t,  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign.' 


When  Hale  came  to  administer,  he  did  it  in  that,  And  now  we  have  left  it;  and  this  letter,  though  by 
incorruptible  spirit  of  justice  which  be  carried  into  |  its  date  betraying  we  are  at  Geneva,  can  tell  uoth- 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  He  promptly  handed  overjing  of  this  city,  its  beautiful  situation  on  the  lake, 
the  books  to  the  Bodleian,  with  the  wise  and  just  nor  of  our  journey  hither.  For  my  pen,  going 
remark,  that  Selden  had  appointed  him  executor,  over  the  same  route,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to 
not  of  his  p(i!>sion,  but  of  his  will.  I  repeat,  then,  lit,  though  making  many  a  flight  over  vast  portions 
when  you  make  your  will,  leave  out  your  resent- 1  without  touching  upon  them,  cannot  at  all  keep  up 
ments.  It  will  give  you  more  pleasure,  or  less  pain  j  with  the  speed  of  your  travellers,  whether  it  be  by 
in  the  country  to  which  you  may  go.  I  steam  or  their  good  teams;  much  less  with  that  of 
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eir  vision  ;  and  not  yet  having  overtaken  them  in 
at  Vale  of  vales,  it  must,  if  I  attempt  to  give  you 
|)y  thing  like  a  consecutive  account  of  our  doiugs, 
bntinue  its  regular  progress  thither  from  Martigny, 
to  the  passage  of  the  Tete  Noir  ;  and  pretty  large 
iDrtions  of  my  letters  will  still  be  quite  in  the  rear 
if  present  localities.       *         *         *         *         * 

I  We  lodged  at  Martigny,  and  having  engaged  a 
luide  and  three  mules,  one  for  each  of  us,  and  one 
!)  carry  our  baggage,  we  set  out  on  our  first  mule 
de,  to  cross  the  Tete  Noir;   a  never- to-be-forgot- 

\',n  ride  it  was,  and  most  peculiarly  did  I  enjoy  it. 
We  rose  and  descended  two  mountains,  and  it  oc- 
Ijpied  the  whole  day.  We  had  an  elderly  man 
■)T  a  guide,  and  a  very  different  person  was  he  from 
:ur  last  escort.  lie  was  indeed  a  dear  old  man, 
j  Swiss  I  believe ;  so  kind  and  faithful,  he  never 
sft  my  mule's  head  for  an  instant,  excepting  once 
Then needed   him,  though  he  had  to  attend 

II  the  time  to  the  mule  just  before  me  that  carried 
ur  trunks.    The  road  was  often  so  narrow  we  bad 

\o  go  on  in  single  file;   taking  the  lead,  and 

I  with  my  faithful  attendant  in  the  rear.  This  was 
jio  carefully  built  road  remember,  with  a  parapet 
:o  protect  the  traveller,  but  merely  a  mule  path  ; 
.nd  sometimes  there  was  scarcely  suiEcient  space 
lor  the  feet  of  the  guide,  between  those  of  the  mule 
ind  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  but  though  he  knew 
he  mule  was  sure  footed,  on  that  side  he  chose  to 
valk,  to  prevent  my  feeling  anxious  or  al 
'.  took  no  charge  of  the  animal  whatever,  and  thus 
iiyas  entirely  at  liberty  to  eujoy  the  grandeur  of 
,he  scenery,  trusting  to  his  watchful  care.  He 
I  good  old  man,  I  think,  and  I  quite  regretted,  that 
13  he  spoke  no  English  and  we  but  little  French, 
ive  could  not  communicatie  much  with  each  other. 

Directly  after  leaving  Martigny,  and  rising 
short  distance,  we  passed  the  ancient  castle  of 
[Jutie— situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drance, 
aear  its  junction  with  the  Rhone — its  high  round 
lower  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  amid  the  ruins 
irouud.  It  was  built  many  centuries  back,  and 
(fas  a  place  of  great  strength  and  terror,  its  lordi 
— some  of  the  Prince  Bishops  of  Sion — being  cele^ 
brated  for  deeds  of  crime  and  cruelty.  A  printed 
description  of  it  was  hung  up  in  the  hotel  at  Mar 
tigny,  and  it  would  appear  that  its  deep  dungeons 
and  dark  mysterious  passages,  yet  hold  sway  over 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  who 


to  use  his  limbs  since.  Here  he  is  brought,  day 
by  day,  to  act  upon  the  sympathies  of  travellers, 
nd  draw  upon  their  pity  and  bounty.  And  here 
I  may  remark,  that  it  is  one  drawback  to  the  plea- 
sure of  travelling  in  Switzerland,  to  meet  with  so 
many  lame,  blind,  and  halt,  who  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  reap  their  harvest  from 
the  thousands  of  strangers  who  pass  over  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares.  Our  feelings  were  very  often 
pained,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by 
the  appearance,  among  this  class,  of  the  deplorable 
victims  of  goitre  ;  many  of  them  hideously  disfigur- 
ed, by  the  enormous  swellings  about  their  throats, 
often  being  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  looking  as 
though  deficient  in  understanding,  as  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  piteously  entreated  us  to  give — 
quelque  chose,  quelque  chose !"  Though  we  some- 
limes  saw  these  poor  afflicted  creatures,  who  were 
not  mendicants. 

Would  I  could  bring  before  you  some  glimpses  of 
the  ever  varying,  grand  displays  of  nature  exhibited 
to  us  throughout  the  whole  of  that  day — .<pent 
seated  upou  a  mule's  back !  literally  so,  excepting 
while  we  dined.  After  we  had  been  descending  the 
last  mountain  for  some  time,  a  turn  in  our  path 
brought  most  unexpectedly  before  us,  the  vast  sum- 
t  of  a  mountain  we  had  not  seen  before.  Oh, 
of  wondrous  beauty  !  Eaveloped  in  purest  white- 
no  harsh  outline,  no  jagged  peaks,  but  a  chiseled 
dome.  How  shall  I  describe  its  form?  A  softly 
rounded  pyramid. — The  lower  parts  of  two  grand 
mountain's  opposite  to  each  other,  in  front  of  us, 
were  covered  with  a  dark  mantle  of  fir  trees,  which 
extended  to  their  feet,  where  each  gracefully  folded 
over  the  other.  Filling  in  this  vast  deep  notch, 
rested  the  beautiful  mysterious  looking  stranger. 
Afar,  I  knew  it  must  be,  for  it  appeared,  fair  and 
smooth  as  the  face  of  the  lovely  moon  ;  yet  seem- 
ing near,  so  distinct  its  outlines,  and  those  of  others 
around  it,  and  their  soft  shadows.  Loftier  far  than 
any  other  I  felt  it  to  be,  because,  though  evidently 
so  far  off,  its  fair  peuked  dome  towered  nearly  as 
high  above  the  horizon,  as  the  dark  lofty  brows  of 
those  above  referred  to,  immediately  before  us. 
Oh,  as  it  loomed  out  against  the  blue  vault  above, 
it  seemed  not  like  a  part  of  this  earth,  but  as 
though  we  might  have  had  a  glimpse  of  some  new 
fair  world  !  Pondering,  yet  not  once  thinking  what 
mountain  it  really  might  be,  I  gazed,   absorbed. 


that  the  cruel  barons  and  their  murdered  victims,  but  asked  no  questions.  My  kind  guide  turned 
have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  scene  land  looked  at  me  for  an  instant — then  said  rather 
of  their  guilt,  and  suffering.  One  of  the  under-  impressively  in  his  gentle  tones — "The  summit  of 
ground  apartments,  was  the  occasional  trial-room  |  Mont  Blanc."     I  almost  rose  out  of  my  saddle, 

of  the  secret  court  of  the  middle  ages,  called  the | exclaiming,  "Mont  Blanc!"    ,  on  before  us, 

Vehm  Gericht.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  foot  j  caught  the  words,  and  with  a  face  beaming  with 
of  the  immense  black  rock  which,  forming  the]  delight,  he  turned  and  reiterated,  "  Mont  Blanc  !" 
mountain  top,  rears  its  bald  head  hundreds  of  feet  The  name,  like  a  talisman,  sent  a  new  thrill  of 
above  the  road,  and  gives  the  name  to  this  pass,  emotion  through  the  frame;  words  were  vain,  and 
we  stopped  at  a  little  way-side  inn,  for  our  guide  silently,  and  slowly  for  a  time  we  moved  forward : 
and  mules  to  obtain  refreshment;  and  it  was  grati-  — then  more  rapidly,  and  we  soon  were  in  the 
fjing  to  seethe  care  and  n?atness,  with  whicb  the  Vale,  reaching  the  village  of  Chamouni  about  6 
patches  of  arable  ground   around,  were  tilled  and  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

kept.  The  features  of  the  scenery  through  the  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  we  had  a  tine 
whole  defile  are  wild   and  savage,  and   the  road   chamber  at  this  village,  commanding  a  full  view 


round  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
"black  head,''  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  a  tunnel 
having  been  cut  in  one  place  to  give  it  passage. 
The  rock  towers,  almost  perpendicular,  high  above 
bhis,  while  the  gorge  below  looks  fearfully  deep  and 
dark.  It  is  the  point  of  emergence  from  this  tun- 
nel, going  towards  Chamouni,  that  is  represented  in 
one  of  our  stereoscopic  views.  Before  entering  the 
tunnel,  we   were  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a   poo 


of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  windows.  And  now  what 
will  you  think  of  us,  if  I  acknowledge  that  in  the 
views  of  it  from  this  vale,  we  were  constrained  to 
admit  to  each  other,  we  were  at  first  somewhat 
disappointed.  That  is,  in  its  apparent  height, 
nothing  else  ;  which  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  under- 
stand. Being  so  much  nearer  to  it  than  when  we 
first  saw  it  from  the  Tete  Noir,  though  the  very 
sublimit  of  the  dome,  still  looked  fair  and  lovely 


we  might  imagine  we  could  clearly  have  recognized 
a  chamois,  had  one  been  bounding  there;  so  im- 
mediately back  of  the  lower  slopes  of  two  of  the 
dark  mountains  bordering  the  vale,  did  it  appear, 
— which  we  knew  to  be  near,  for  we  could  sec  the 
branches  of  the  fir  trees  which  clothed  them, — that 
it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  it  could  be  much 
further  off;  and  as  these  mountains  were  more  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon,  from  this  point  of  view, 
than  Mont  Blanc,  it  was  for  some  time  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  that  it  was  as  high  as  they.  But 
I  cannot  quite  account  for  the  remarkable  distinct- 
ness of  these  ice-clad  mountains,  when  so  distant; 
and  indeed  the  mountains  generally  in  this  Alpine 
region.  ***** 

The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Chamouni  we  made 
the  excursion  on  mules  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which 
in  some  respects  surpassed  any  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  Tete  Noir.  It  was  as  steep  as  going  up 
stairs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  ;  some  parts  in- 
deed were  literally  steps  cut  out  of,  or  built  up  on 
the  rock.  But  though  it  seemed  dangerous  iu 
many  places,  and  should  the  proverbially  sure- 
footed animal,  on  whose  back  I  confidingly  rode, 
slip  a  little  to  one  side,  we  might  plunge  over  the 
fearful  precipice  to  rise  no  more,  yet  I  resigned 
him  wholly  to  his  faithful  attendant,  and  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  almost  over- 
powering display  of  nature  in  her  grandest  forms, 
behind,  before,  above,  beneath,  all  around  a-'.  And 
now  glorious  Mont  Blanc  is  fully  realized,  justified. 
Our  road  is  a  zig  zag,  from  the  numerous  points  of 
which,  as  we  approach,  and  leave  them,  we  see  it 
rising,  "  Sole  Sovereign  of  the  vale  !"  Its  chiseled 
brow  unchanged — the  same  as  when,  in  serene 
majesty,  we  first  beheld  it.  But  the  general  view 
varying,  as  more  and  more  of  its  front,  and  the 
surrounding  ice-clad  mountains  were  brought  into 
sight.  Still  we  mount,  we  climb,  and  unlike  any 
other  and  inferior  elevations,  which  sink  as  that  of 
the  spectator  becomes  greater,  even  though  they 
may  still  be  far  above  him,  Mont  Blanc  each  time 
as  we  return,  is  rising,  still  rising,  higher,  yet 
higher.  Oh  sublimely  beautiful  vision  I  What  a 
temple  is  this!  Thy  fair  clear  dome,  built  of  crys- 
tals of  the  dews  of  heaven,  solid  as  the  enduring 
rock,  beneath  the  sky's  blue  canopy  alone,  where 
no  stain  can  come, — the  very  embodiment  of  purity, 
if  aught  on  earth  is  pure,  and  of  stillness  most 
solemn,  most  profound, — what  compared  with  thee 
are  all  man's  gorgeous  proud  cathedrals?  Here 
reaching  many  a  mile,  spring  forth  thy  "flying 
buttresses,"  there  piercing  the  blue  vault;  far  above 
many  a  tier  of  clouds,  cluster  thy  pinnacles  needle 
pointed!  (You  know  they  are  called  the  "Ai- 
guilles" of  ilont  Blanc,  and  it  seems  almost  a  true 
figure  of  speech.)  Having  attained  our  goal,  a 
point  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  perhaps,  above  this 
part  of  the  Bier  de  Glace, — where  is  a  chalet  to 
rest  and  obtain  provision  for  traveller  and  mule, — 
we  witness  another  display  of  Alpine  scenery,  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Dismouuting, 
we  took  our  seats  on  a  low  wall  on  the  steep  side 
of  Monte  Verde,  which  is  richly  carpeted  with 
^rass,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  while  resting 
there,  first  enjoyed  to  the  full  this  wondrous  pano- 
rama of  needle-pointed  mountains,  some  icy,  others 
black  and  bare,  with  the  Mer  de  Glace  sweeping 
down  between  them  at  our  feet,  from  the  vast  ice 
regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  far  above  them  ;  which,  as 
its  name  also  indicates,  looks  more  like  ocean 
waves,  suddenly  frozen,  than  any  thing  else  it  can 
be  compared  to.  Oh,  here,  more  than  in  the  Vale, 
— while  sitting  amid  this  sublime  display  of  the 
Creator's  works  ;  far-reaching  savage  grandeur  all 


crippled  man  lying  near  it,  who  had  fallen,  some; then,  yet  below  this,  and  around  its  breast,  deep 

time  before,  from  near  the  top  of  Tete  Noir,  down  '  depressions,  projections  and  ledges,  on  the  vast  rocks 

almost  to  the  road,  slipping  and  striking  from  point  of  ice,  appeared  so  marvellously  distinct  and  sharp'  around  us,  with  matchless  beauty  too,  if  not  the 

to  point,  and  who 'was  solnjured  as  to  be  unable  | cut,— though  still  ten  or  twelve   mUes  off,— that | soft  beauty  of  a  vale;  above,  on  either  hand,  these 
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THE    FRIEND. 


awful  black  pinnacles  rending  the  sky,  at  our  feet,  I  they  made   us  tell  how  we  got  them,  and  often  be  transmitted.     In  matters  both  of  trade  and  lite 
those  "  ice-falls,    those  ''__'^o'^'°°j_^f /°f^eDts,^^snent  ^made^us  tell  stories  to  save  a  whipping.'  ^  _       _       rature,  the  facilities  are  very  great,  and  the  advan 


cataracts,"~did  I  feel  an  o'erwhelming  sense  of  I  "When  among  the  cabins,  last  week,  I  found  a 
the  Mighty  Power  that  "made  them  glorious."  poor  sick  woman,  whose  son  had  spent  two  years 
More,  perhaps,  because  I  bad  already  felt  so  much  ;  [in  searching  for  her.  He  brought  her  home,  re- 
yet  from  the  Vale,  even  the  "  bald  awful  head  of  (solved  to  comfort  her  in  her  last  years. 
Sovran  Blanc,"  man  has  dared  to  climb;  but  climb  "The  slates  have  done  good  service,  and  are 
these   dark  defiant  pinnacles,  whereon  even   the  teaching  130  children  and   adults  to  write.     The 


winged  and  light-footed  snow  cannot  long  find  rest, 
will  man  dare,  never  !  Terrible  forms  are  they, 
that  had  I  not  seen,  I  scarcely  could  have  believed 
in;  and  while  I  gazed,  I  felt  that  I  beheld,  stand- 
ing before  me,  the  towers  of  earth,  that  forever 
were  beyond  man's  reach,  or  power  to  desecrate; 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  me,  there  could  be  no  other 
such,  so  incomparable  are  they,  with  any  other 
peaks  of  even  this  stupendous  range  of  mouDtains. 
Here,  then,  I  thought,  that  higher  on  earth'; 
face,  I  should  never  care  to  g<^.  With  all  w 
before  witnessed,  had  I  not  seen  almost  the  climax 
of  her  glories?  And  here  my  heart  was  satisfied — 
full — overpowered  with  "  mute  thanks,  and  secret 
ecstacy,"  which  only  coald  fiud  vent  in  "  swelling 
tears."  It  is  probable  some  travellers  would  smile 
at,  or  pity  the  want  of  ambition,  or  the  lameness 
of  spirit,  which  they  might  think  must  give  rise  to 
such  a  remark  as  the  above.  But  I  never  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  spirit  or  kind  of  ambi- 
tion, which  probably  induces  many  to  make  fear- 
fully hazardous  Alpine  expeditions,  &c.  It  appear- 
ing to  me,  that  even  the  lawful  desire  of  seeing 
some  of  the  most  sublime  of  the  Creator's  works, 
does  not  justify  a  reckless  risk  of  life,  or  even  of 
health. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  E.  Yeates,  dated  York,  Va.,  is  thought  suit- 
able for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  as  showiug  the 
wide  field  for  labour  to  benefit  the  poor  liberated 
blacks,  and  the  need  for  pecuniary  aid. 

"  I  commenced  teaching  a  class  of  adults  and 
children,  about  40;  each  evening  siuce,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  some  children  to  make  way 
for  adults.  Every  night  finds  an  increaj^e  of  these, 
and  this  moruiog,  more  children  thau  I  could  take 
in  the  day-school. 

"Dr.  McOlellan  told  mo  a  soldier  had  asked 
permission  to  come,  and  if  I  would  take  him,  he 
would  give  him  a  permit.  In  the  evening  four 
waggoners  and  the  soldier  came.  I  contributed 
ten  dollars  toward  haviug  the  parlour  fitted  up  as 
a  school  room,  so  as  to  admit  the  largest  number; 
now  I  look  on  in  despair,  because  they  arc  so 
crowded.  How  much  we  need  a  school  and  lecture 
room !  For  three  nights  past,  the  room,  porch  and 
steps  have  been  crowded.  Sixty  human  beings 
crowded  into  a  room  21  feet  by  14.  Three  hun- 
dred dollars  would  build  us  a  room.  Could  you 
witness  the  sight — eyes  and  ears  all  attention,  as  if 
afraid  to  lose  one  move  or  word  from  the  teacher, 
— how  would  it  cheer  you  in  your  labours,  for  truly 
those  who  stay  by  the  stuff,  shall  have  their  re- 
ward, as  those  who  go  forth  to  labour. 

"I  look  forward  with  dread,  to  the  time  when  the 
weather  will  require  the  doors  and  windows  to  be 
shut.  Cannot  you  appeal  to  the  rich  and  benevo- 
lent for  a  school-room  1  What  is  done  for  thorn  in 
this  way  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  and  I  believe 
now  is  the  time  for  labour. 

"  We  find  the  field  hands,  just  brought  out  of 
slavery,  as  much  heathens  as  could  be  found  in  any 
land,  in  fact,  as  one  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
day, — '  we  warn't  let  learn  anything  but  our  mas- 
ter's work.  It  was  a  whipping  to  have  a  piece  of 
paper  in  our  hand,  with  a  letter  on  it.'  Another 
said, '  if  we  used,  any  preparer  words  nor  common, 


blackboard  is  invaluable.' 

The  British  Post-Office. 
The  Post-office  Department  of  Government 
this  country  is  rightly  regarded,  not 


tages  obtained  are  priceless.  Punctuality  also  ii  '< 
the  delivery  of  mails,  by  vessels  subsidized  by  thi  1 
Post-office,  is  specially  notable.  Here  are  somi 
instances  :— 1.  The  arrival  of  the  mails  via  Mar' 
seilles,  (transmitted  thence  through  France,  anc' 
by  the  British  Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover.)  dis 
tant  nearly  13,000  miles,  on  the  22d  of  Septembei 
last ;  from  Calcutta,  distant  8000  miles,  on  the  lOtI ' 
of  October;  from  Shanghae,  distant  upwards  oli 
11,000  miles,  on  the  19th;  and  from  Hong  Kong.' 

„     _      ^       _   , revenue-}  <5'stant  10,000  miles,  on  the  27th  of  September 

producing  machine,  but  as  a  branch  of  the  public!  These  mails  were  all  due  in  London  on  the  13tb' 
service  of  which  profit  or  revenue  is  an  accident  °^  November,  at  midnight;  and  they  arrived  one' 
rather  than  an  end.  The  country  virtually  says! '"'"'' '^"''^  ^^^^  »"'"''««  before  that  time  !  2.  The 
that  it  must  have  postal  service  both  cheap  andj^^ils  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,^ 
safe.  If  such  service  pays  itself,  good  and  well;  j  despatched  from  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  Sep-' 
if  it  does  more,  so  much  the  better;  but  if,  to  make  timber,  were  delivered  at  the  Danish  Island  of  St.- 
it  do  more,  the  element  of  cheapness  is  to  besacri-!  Thomas,  distant  more  than  4000  miles,  at  tliepre-. 
ficed,  then  it  is  not  well  at  all.  In  1839,  the  last!  '^^'^  moment  at  which  they  were  due— namely,  6- 
year  of  the  old  system,  82,471,000  letters  passed!-*-  ^-  on  the  2d  of  October.  On  the  same  voy- 
through  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of!  ^S^i  'l^e  mails  for  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  con- 
these,  6,563,000  were  franked — each  endorsed  hy\  ^'^'3^^  '^  each  case  by  a  separate  branch  packet,; 
a  member  of  Parliament  or  a  peer,  and  so  passing  I  ""e^e  delivered  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  at 
free.  In  1862,  605,471,000  were  circulated — j  which  they  were  due;  while  the  mails  for  parts  of . 
none   being   franked.     The  clear  revenue  of  the  [  Central^  America,  and  for  the  Pacific,  were  deliver- 


Post-office  for  last  year  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  al  ^d   at  Colon^  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Isthi 
million  sterling,  and  it  is  increasing  annually  at!  "f  P^^^o^a,  distant  5400  miles,  thirty  minutes  a 
the  rate  of  between  five  and  seven  per  cent. — ai'i™e,  the  packet  having  " 
symptom  of  the  healthy  financial  condition  of  the 
service.     The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General brings  out  many  interesting  statistics. 
While  in  four  years  previous  to  1862  there  was  for 
three  years  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  four  per 
cent.;  and  in  1861,  of  five  per  cent,  last  year  it 
was  only  two  per  cent.     "  In  this  fact,"  says  a  pub- 
lic writer,  "  we  see  reflected,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
mediums,  the  checks  given  to  the  activities  of  the 
country  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  supply  ;  and 
'n  this,  as  in  other  ways  in  which  that  calamity 


as  been  indicated  as  the  national  barometer,  the 
remark  excited  is  rather  one  of  wonder  that  th 
effect  has  been  so  comparatively  trifling." 

The  total  gross  revenue  from  the  Post-office  las 


year  was  more  than  §15,003,885.  There  are  now 
14,776  receiving-houses,  or  pillar-boxes,  as  com- 
pared with  4500  in  1839.  Seven  thousand  miles 
traversed  every  day  by  the  mails  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  most  important  branch  of  the  Post-office  is 
that  which  deals  with  tlm  transmission  of  inoneij. 
The  public,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  persist 
in  sending  money  and  valuables  in  unregistered 
letters.  Kegistration  has  been  made  compulsory 
for  all  letters  passing  through  the  London  Post 
~  e  ;  and  the  system  will  be  extended.  Trans 
mission,  with  perfect  safety,  is  easy.  For  small 
sums,  postage  stamps  are  exchangeable  for  money 
at  the  small  charge  of  two-aud-a-half  per  cent. ; 
for  sums  a  little  larger,  the  money-order  system, 
at  M.  for  £2,  %d.  for  £5,  and  Is.  for  a  £10  order. 

A  system  of  Post-office  Saving.-  Banks,  recently 

ablished — a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — is  working  wonders  in 
encouraging  the  labouring  classes  to  lay  by,  in 
small  sums,  what  will  prove  valuable  in  the  rainy 
day.  The  depositor  may  take  out  his  money  in 
any  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  time  he  requires  it,  withbut  reference  to 
the  place  where  his  aceoui>t  was  originally  opened. 
He  has  only  to  show  to  the  postmaster  his  govern- 
ment receipt  for  the  sum  originally  deposited,  and 
it  is  paid  to  him  at  once. 

To  conclude  this  notice  of  Post-office  arrange- 
ments, I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  books  of  all 
kinds,  photographs,  patterns  of  goods,  &c.,  may  all 


after 
detained  at  sea  that  I 
precise  time  by  Her  ^fajesty's  ship  Orlando  ;  and 
the  mails  for  Chili,  having  been  conveyed,  with  ' 
others,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  deliv- 
ered at  Valparaiso,  distant  nearly  9000  miles  from  ' 
Southampton,  two  hours  before  the  appointed  time. 'I 


For  "The  Friend." 


On  Second-day  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  our  at-  \ 
tention   being   accidentally  drawn   to   a  shooting 
star,  we  counted  between  8.30  and  9.30  p.  ji.,  up- 
wards of  fifty  meteors,  of  different  apparent  degrees 
of  brilliancy.     The  greater  part  of  them  became 
visible    near   the  constellation  of   cassiopea,  and 
passed  of  in  a  direction  nearly  south-west.    A  few,  ; 
however,  seemed  to  proceed  east  of  south,  but  all  '' 
became  visible  near  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  \ 
On  the  11th  there  were  many  observed  also,  but  , 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  \ 
Chester  couutr,  Pa.  W. 

Dr.  livingstene's  African  Espedition. 

The  London  I'imcs  publishes  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  dated  Riv^r 
Shire,  Second  mo.  20,  1863,  giving  the  latest  news  ' 
of  his  expedition  : —  ' 

Of  late,  affairs  have  taken  an  entirely  new  phase,   \ 
or  rather  we  have  had  our  eyes  opened  to  see  that  ' 
the  old  system,  which  has  kept  this  region  shut  up 
from   all  good  influence,  is  still  in  operation,  and 
quite  capable  of  rendering  all  our  labour  of  no 
avail.     'J'he  slave-hunting  system  has  come  across 
our  pat^,   and   has  nearly  quite  depopulated  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Shire.     You  may  have  heard   ' 
that  certain  slave  dealers  came  across  Dr.  Kirk's 
path,  from  Tette  to  this  river — instigated  one  tribe   ; 
against  another,  and  were  paid  in  captives,  some  of  ' 
whom  we  liberated.     The  captives  who  escaped  u3   ' 
are  separated  at  Tette,  the  men  retained  and  the 
women  and  children  sent  up  the  Zambesi  to  buy 
ivory.     A  panic  seized  the  population  of  a  large    ' 
district  above  the   Cataracts.     They  fled    to  the 
Shire,  leaving  their  fine  gardens  and  grain  behind 
them — a  drought  and  famine  followed — thousands 
perished,  and  still  die  off  daily. 

We  counted  thirty-two  dead  bodies  floating  down    ■ 
as  we  steamed  up,  and  these  are  nothing  to  those 
who  perish  in  the  villages   and  lie  unburied,  or 
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lose  that  pass  by  at  night  or  are  devoured  by  i  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iligators.  Well,  further  down  the  river,  in  the! United  States  is  connected  with  some  one  of  the 
)untry    around    Mount   Clarendon,   a   half-caste  different  religious  denominations,  and  if  we  turn 


larauder,  called  Jlarianno,  has  devastated  and 
epopulated  with,  it  is  said,  about  a  thousand 
rmed  slaves ;  and  where  last  year  we  could  pur- 
lase  any  amount  of  fresh  provisions  and  cotton  at 
le  cheapest  rate — Captain  Wilson,  of  H.  M.  S. 


the  accounts  published  of  the  conventions,  synods, 
&c.,  held  by  these  different  denominations  within 
a  few  years  of  the  secession  of  the  Slave  States, 
we  will  find  that  they  claim  for  their  respective 
sections  of  the  professing  church,  that  it  contained 


}arg07i,  thovght  that  a  hundred  tons  of  cotton  j  large  numbers,  both  North  and  South,  of  real, 
)uld  be  collected  from  that  valley  and  the  hills  converted  christians.  Certainly  we  must  infer 
Jjacent — we  saw  not  a  single  village,  only  here  j  from  their  language,  that  they  so  esteemed  them- 
od  there  a  few  miserable  wretches  striving  to  keep  selves,  and  accorded  the  same  estimation  to  each 
ml  and  body  together  by  fishing  and  collecting  [other.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  rejoicing  of 
16  seeds  of  grasses.     Our  labour  is  very  much  in-  [each,  to  believe  its  members,  however  located,  ser- 


eased  by  this  depopulation,  inasmuch  as  we  must 
D  at  least  three  hundred  miles  for  all  the  food  our 
ative  labourers  require. 

Another  man,  called  Belshore,  made  slave  forays 
est  of  the  Shire ;  and  so  does  another,  named 
[ello;  and  another,  called  Jose  St.  Anna,  higher 
p  the  Zambesi,  and  several  parties  of  slave  hun- 
:rs  are  out  south  of  Senna — any  one  with  a  few 
uns  and  slaves  may  do  the  same.  No  notice  is 
iken  of  it  by  the  authorities  till  the  culprit  is  rich 
Qough  to  stand  a  squeeze.  He  may  then  be  im- 
risoned.  It  would  be  uncharitable  to  say  that 
lere  is  any  mulcting,  but  he  is  released  and  at 
berty,  after  a  short  confinement,  to  begin  again, 
'bis  Marianno  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  im- 
risonment  for  rebellion  and  at  least  forty  murders, 
ime  back  and  was  received  as  a  guest  of  the 
iOvernor  of  Quillimane  till  he  "  ran  away,"  and 
is  excellency  ran  after  him,  but,  of  course,  could 
ot  catch  him.     This  system  has  been  going  on  for 

long  time,  but  we  did  not  become  aware  of  it 
om  actual  observation  till  lately,  because  the 
aving  which  went  on  under  the  name  of  "  French 
iree  Emigration"  was  supplied  by  forays  in  the 
|)untries  North  and  Northwest  of  Quillimane. 

I  You  are  probably  not  fully  aware  of  what  Lord 
'almerston  has  done  by  his  policy  on  the  West 
|0ast.  Mr.  Wilson,  an  American  missionary,  who 
as  written  the  best  book  I  have  seen  on  the  West 
loast,  says  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  policy, 
l.frica  as  yet  had  scarcely  been  accessible  to  mis- 
onary  labour.  By  means  of  the  security  which 
lir  squadron  imparted,  over  twenty  missions  have 
[sen  established,  twenty  dialects  redftcsd  to  writ- 
ig,  and  12,000  commuuicants  have  been  received 
y  the  difi'erent  churches.     Education  is  imparted 

II  thousands  of  the  young,  and  good  itifluences  are 
jjreading  inland.  Lawful  commerce  has  been 
jicreased  from  £20,000  annually  to  between 
2,000,000  and  £3,000,000,  and  more  tonnage  is 
'nployed  in  carrying  it  than  ever  was  engaged  in 
le  slave  trade,  even  in  its  palmiest  days. 
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ved  the  same  Master,  and  were  united  in  the 
religious  communion.  But  while  professing  to  be 
into  one  body  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
acknowledging  the  badge  which  he  left  of  true 
discipleship,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  another;" 
they  yet  admitted,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  incul- 
cated, that  war,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
ful  between  these  disciples,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  participate  in  its  dreadful  spirit  and  scenes, 
whenever,  in  their  judgment,  those  justifying  cir- 
cumstances are  existing. 

When  the  intrigues  of  unprincipled  politicians 
and  the  machinations  of  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men  inaugurated  the  rebellion,  and  divided  the 
country  into  two  hostile  sections,  this  doctrine  of 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  for  christians,  under  justi- 
fying circumstances,  came  to  be  applied  by  both 
portions  of  the  members  of  the  respective  religious 
societies  which  adhered  to  the  different  govern- 
ments claiming  their  allegiance.  The  plain  in- 
junctions in  the  New  Testament,  the  gentle,  unof- 
fending, pacific  course  to  be  pursued  by  christians, 
being  set  aside  by  both,  as  inapplicable  or  not 
binding,  and  there  being  no  umpire  to  decide  the 
right  and  the  wrong  between  them,  each  party 
proclaims  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  has 
embarked;  claims  that  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  is  carried  on  by  it,  justifies  its  initiation  and 
prosecution,  and  appeals  to  the  Almighty  to  sup- 
port and  crown  it  with  success. 

As  we  have  said,  before  the  war  began,  each 
portion  of  the  respective  religious  denominations 
professed  to  esteem  their  fellow  members,  whether 
in  the  North  or  the  South,  as  disciples  of  the  mee! 
patient,  long-suffering,  loving  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  expressly  forbad  those  who  would  be  his  fol- 
lowers, from  indulging  in  the  spirit,  or  acting  upon 
the  principle  which  requires  an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  who  charged  them  never  to  hate 
their  enemies,  or  seek  to  do  them  any  evil,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  avenge  themselves.  But 
now,  the  war  between  them  and  the  influence  of  its 
spirit,  has  changed  all  this,  and  each  party,  unable 
to  deny  that,  with  its  wholesale  murders  and  wide- 
spread devastation  and  distress,  the  conflict  is  i 
great  scourge  to  the  whole  community,  strives  to 
escape  the  deserved  reproach  and  disgrace  of  h 
ing  brought  it  on,  by  labouring  to  fi^ten  upon  the 
other,  the  wickedness  and  the  crime  which 
causing  the  loud  wail  of  woe  to  go  up  from  all  the 
land.  Conventions,  synods  and  other  religious 
bodies,  convened  within  the  respective  sections 
r  to  the  forms  con 


The  truth  of  the  common  proverb,  that  "  none 
e  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,"  applies  to 
lose  nominal  believers  in  the  christian  religion, 
ho,  witb  free  access  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
le  history  of  nations  since  the  advent  of  Christ, 
jrsist  in  the  effort   to   persuade  themselves  and 

bhers    that    war    is    compatible    with    his    spirit,  1  hold  out  these  views,  accord 

ad  consistent  with  the  exhortations  and  iujunc- Isidered  appropriate  by  each,  and  profess  to  believe 
ons  he  has  left  upon  record  for  man's  observance  that  war  is  to  be  endured  only  for  attaining  the 
ad  guidance.  This  voluntary  blindness  does  not  end  each  has  in  view;  those  ends  being  absolutely 
slease  from  responsibility  for  the  consequences  re-  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
ilting  from  it;  tor  if  men  persevere  in  closing]  Within  the  respective  sections  also,  those  claim- 
leir  eyes  in  order  to  exclude  the  light  of  tlie  sun,  j  ing  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  Christ — the  Prince  of 
ley  have  themselves  only  to  blame,  if,  with  those!  Peace — mount  the  pulpit,  and  declaim  upon  the 
fho  submit  to  be  led  by  them,  they  fall  into  a  I  real  or  assumed  wrongs  which  they  charge  the  op- 
itch,  posing  party  with  having  inflicted  ou  that  to  which 


they  adhere ;  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  preparing  their  hearts  for  the  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  bloody  contest ;  or  they  spread 
forth  their  hands  and  suplicate  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies to  prosper  the  arms  of  those  they  abet,  and 
pour  defeat  and  disaster  on  the  men  who  are  op- 
posed to  them.  The  one  party,  when  victory  has 
crowned  its  murderous  struggles,  appoints  a  day 
for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  high  and  holy 
One,  for  having  been  permitted  to  strike  down  ita 
hated  foes;  while  the  other  selects  another  day  for 
humiliation  and  prayer,  with  the  hope  that  the 
same  omniscient  Being  will  cause  the  tide  of  tri- 
umph to  turn,  and  success  again  to  attend  upon  ita 
banners. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  sad  spectacle  now 
presented  to  the  world  by  the  highly  professing 
christian  people  in  this  land  of  boasted  light  and 
berty.  It  is  humiliating  to  observe  that  the  vin- 
dication and  glorification  of  war,  is  not  the  work 
of  those  only  on  either  side  who  make  no  preten- 
sions to  be  religious  men;  but  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church-going  people,  the  masters  in  Israel.  They 
claim  to  be  the  servants  of  Him  who,  in  unutter- 
able love  to  man,  came  to  do  him  good  in  body 
and  spirit,  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  his  soul, 
and  to  save  him  from  sin  ;  and  while  teaching  that 
christians  may  fight  with  and  murder  each  other, 
they  profess  to  deliver  the  counsels  of  this  blessed 
Lamb  Immaculate,  attempting  to  reconcile  their 
course  and  the  evils  of  war  with  the  religion  incul- 
cated by  Him,  by  the  alleged  blindness,  perfidy  and 
obstinacy  of  their  fellow  professors  enlisted  under 
the  opposing  flag.  Are  not  these  conflicting  claima 
to  the  character  of  consistent  christians,  like  parting 
the  garments,  and  casting  lots  for  the  vesture  of 
Christ?  while,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  each 
party  gives  of  the  other,  He  and  his  religion  is 
crucified  among  them. 

Can  it  be  that  this  blindness  to  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  war  and  pure  Christianity,  is  other 
than  wilful?  How  can  any  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  exalt  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  not  perceive  that  its  whole  spirit,  its  plain  and 
emphatic  teaching  are  against  the  lusts  from  which 
war  originates,  the  spirit  inseparable  from  carry- 
ing it  on,  and  all  the  fruits  legitimately  springing 
from  it  ?  How  can  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  that  Christ's  kingdom  should 
be  extended  over  the  earth,  and  that  when  thus  es- 
tablished it  will  necessarily  root  out  all  war  and 
fighting,  and  yet  urge  upon  christians  to  reject  his 
meek  and  loving  spirit,  and  go  forth  to  slay  their 
fellow  believers,  and  spread  havoc  and  misery 
among  those  with  whom  they  have  been  wont  to 
unite  in  the  same  form  of  worship?  How  can  any 
christian  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  wear  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  doubt  that  that  blessed  kingdom 
has  long  been  set  up,  and  is  gradually  extending; 
and  that  the  true  subjects  of  the  Iledecmer,  those 
over  whom  he  sways  his  righteous  sceptre,  are 
brought  within  its  sacred  precincts,  where  nothing 
can  hurt  or  destroy,  and  they  can  learn  war  no 
more  ? 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  the  world, 
men  who  make  no  pretension  to  submission  to  the 
restraints  of  religion,  when  ihcy  see  these  things, 
these  gross  inconsistencies  in  the  professed  believers 
in  the  christian  religion,  when  they  hear  the  scrip- 
tures extolled  as  the  only  certain  rule  of  life  and 
conversation,  and  are  nevertheless  told  there  is 
nothing  in  the  gospel  that  prevents  christians  from 
fighting  with  and  killing  each  other,  should  con- 
clude, either  that  the  whole  system  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ;  or  that  its 
most  striking  principles,  its  imperative  commands, 
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and  its  solemn  exhortations,  may  be  set  at  naught 
whenever  it  is  believed  that  circumstances  demand 
it?  and  therefore,  that  they  can  exercise  no  reliable 
restraint  over  the  passions  when  strong  temptation 
or  provocation  urge  their  gratification.  But  an 
awful  responsibility  rests  upon  those— whoever  they 
may  be — who  despise  and  disregard  the  commands 
of  Christ,  and  teach  men  so;  thus  contending 
against  him  and  the  extension  of  his  government, 
while  they  profess  to  be  believers  in  his  name  ;  and 
retarding  the  coming  of  that  glorious  gospel  day, 
when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

SUMMARY   UF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.— Xews  from  England  to  the  7th  inst.  The 
Confederate  loan  was  selling  at  a  discount  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  London  Times, 
in  its  remarks  on  the  depreciation,  says,  "  If  the  battle 
at  Gettysburg  had  been  won  by  the  confederates,  the 
loan  which  a  few  days  previously  was  largely  buy- 
ing at  a  premium,  would  probably  have  experienced  a 
rise  nearly  as  great  as  the  fall  now  witnessed.  There 
was  every  symptom  that  the  result  would  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  power  in  Washing- 
ton, and  a  prompt  adhesion  from  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania." The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly 
unchanged.  Stock  in  port,  307,000  bales,  including 
45,000  American.  Breadstuffs,  quiet  and  steady.  Con- 
sols 93.  Polish  affairs  present  no  new  features.  The 
Russians  had  been  defeated  by  the  insurgents  at  Slelaa, 
Palatinate  of  Plock.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  instead 
of  a  collective  note  to  Russia,  the  cabinets  of  each  of  the 
three  great  Powers  will  forward  separate  notes  to  St. 
Petersburg,  which  notes  shall  be  identical  in  idea.  Eng- 
land opposed  a  collective  note,  but  it  is  asserted,  her  op- 
position in  no  way  affects  the  existing  understanding 
between  the  three  Powers — it  merely  keeps  the  negotia- 
tions separate.  It  is  stated  that  Austria  declines  going 
beyond  diplomatic  action.  It  is  officially  announced 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  an  autograph  letter  of 
the  31st  ult.,  has  invited  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  representatives  of  Free  Cities, 
to  personally  meet  in  assembly  and  discuss  the  question 
of  re-Organization  of  the  German  Confederation,  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  Emperor  proposed 
Frankfort  as  the  place,  and  the  16th  of  the  present 
month  as  the  time  of  meeting.  The  German  question 
was  discussed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  financial  year,  (3d  month  31st  last,)  the  British  na- 
tional debt  consisted  of  £783,336,739  funded  debt,  and 
£16,495,400  unfunded,  making  in  all  £799,832,139. 
Enormously  as  the  debt  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased within  the  last  two  years,  it  is  still  not  one-third 
as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  a  Par- 
liamentary return  just  published,  there  were  52,305,938 
sovereigns  and  13,396,192  half  sovereigns  coined  during 
the  year  1862,  their  value  being  £59,004,039  3i.  Id. 
There  were  no  crowns  or  half  crowns  coined  during  the 
last  ten  years,  but  there  have  been  coined  504,000  florins 
and  954,360  shillings,  and  of  other  silver  coins  as  much 
as  £3,542,660  worth,  the  real  cost  or  value  of  the  metal 
being  stated  to  be  £3,443,745  18s. .5rf.  The  prospect  of 
the  French  harvest  is  so  good  that  there  is  a  probability 
wheat  may  be  exported  from  France,  rather  than  a  neces- 
sity for  its  importation.  The  new  wheat  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

United  States. — The  Army  of  the  Potomac. — At  the 
latest  dates,  all  was  quiet  in  General  Meade's  army.  The 
old  regiments  are  filling  up  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
men  or  upwards  per  day,  from  the  drafted  men  or  their 
substitutes.  Reports  which  seem  to  be  reliable,  repre- 
sent that  Gen.  Lee  is  actively  organizing  his  forces  for 
another  movement.  The  rebel  authorities  were  making 
every'possible  exertion  to  strengthen  his  army  prepara- 
tory to  another  conflict. 

The  Attack  of  Charleston. — Numerous  additional  bat- 
teries are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  rebels  on  James 
Island.  Large  reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  Gen. 
Beauregard,  so  that  the  rebel  army  gathered  for  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  may  probably  number  50,000  men. 
Reinforcements  to  the  Union  troops,  to  the  number  of 
7,000  men,  arrived  during  the  previous  week.  More  than 
6,000  of  Gen.  Gilmore's  troops  are  coloured  men,  who 
are  said  to  be  much  less  affected  by  the  diseases  of  the 
climate,  than  are  the  white  soldiers  from  the  North.  At 
the  latest  dates,  the  work  of  constructing  batteries  to 
operate  on  the  rebel  fortifications,  was  still  in  progress. 
Some  of  these  will  be  mounted  by  the  largest  guns  ever 
cast  in  this  country.     Their  distance  from  Fort  Sumter 


is  about  1900  yards.  The  rebels  still  express  confidence 
that  Charleston  cannot  be  taken  even  if  Fort  Sumter 
should  be  rendered  untenable. 

The  South-  West. — Military  operations  in  this  quarter 
appear  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  The  movement 
against  Mobile  has  been  postponed  on  account  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer.  Gen.  Grant  is  organizing 
regiments  of  coloured  troops  at  Vicksburg,  and  has  quite 
a  number  in  the  process  of  formation.  The  supply  of 
cotton  in  Louisiana  is  pretty  large,  and  was  coming  ' 
New  Orleans  in  considerable  quantities.  The  supply  of 
sugar  was  ample  at  8  cts.  per  pound.  Arrangements 
were  in  progress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  controller  of  the  currency.  The  Union 
sentiment  in  Louisiana  is  reported  to  be  growing  rapidly, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  rebellion  has  proved  a 
failure.  A  large  portion  of  Mississippi  has  been  com- 
pletely subjugated,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  willing  to 
obey  the  laws.  Several  wealthy  planters  have  asked 
permission  to  employ  their  own  negroes,  and  resume 
planting.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  still  25,000  rebel 
troops  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Price,  Kirby  Smith  and  others.  They  are 
poorly  supplied  with  artillery,  and  are,  it  is  stated,  in  a 
discouraged  condition,  all  communication  with  the  rebel 
government  having  been  severed  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi.  / 

The  Indian  War. — A  despatch  from  Gen.  Pope  states, 
that  Indian  hostilities,  east  of  the  Missouri,  maybe  con- 
sidered fi,t  an  end.  The  forces  under  Gen.  Sibley  had 
routed  the  Sioux  in  three  engagements,  and  finally  driven 
them  across  the  Missouri  river. 

New  ro7-A-.— Mortality  last  week  859.  The  municipal 
Government,  consisting  of  the  Boards  of  Councilmen  and 
Aldermen,  have  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  appro- 
priating three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  exemptions  for  poor  drafted  men.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  is,  that  all  firemen  shall  be  paid 
for  from  this  fund  if  they  desire  it.  The  draft  was  to 
begin  on  the  19th  inst.  Governor  Seymour  has  prepared 
a  proclamation,  warning  all  citiz/ins  against  any  disor- 
derly conduct  when  the  draft  is  made  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

PAiYurfe/^Aia.— Mortality  last  week,  617.  Under  five 
years  of  age,  327.  Of  cholera  infantum,  137,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  28,  coup  de  soliel,  46.  Some  of  this 
excessive  mortality  is  attributable  to  the  great  heat,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  deaths  from  sun  stroke 
and  congestion  of  the  brain.  There  were  32  interments 
of  soldiers.  During  the  past  week,  262  soldiers  were 
returned  to  duty  from,  the  army  hospitals  in  this  city,  28 
were  discharged,  and  41  died  ;  the  number  remaining  in 
the  hospitals  was  9,259. 

Southern  Items. — Within  the  past  week,  very  little  in- 
telligence from  the  South  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  reported  that  the  rebels  have  determined 
to  put  100,000  coloured  soldiers  in  the  field  under  white 
officers,  the  men  to  be  free  when  the  war  is  ended.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  strongly  denounces  the  action  of  the 
North  Carolina  Unionists  in  the  steps  they  are  taking 
for  sending  a  delegation  to  Washington.  The  rebels  in 
Mississippi  are  burning  the  cotton  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federate government,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Rich- 
mond. This  cotton,  which  was  purchased  by  the  rebel 
government,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  agents,  is  part 
of  that  which  is  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  rebel 
oan  in  Europe.  The  private  owners,  it  is  stated,  do  not 
jurn  their  cotton  unless  under  compulsion. 

The  Markets,  ^-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  l7th  inst.  New  York.— The  money  market  easy 
at  five  per  cent,  on  call,  and  borrowers  few  even  at  that 
rate.  Foreign  exchange,  138J.  American  gold  25J  per 
cent,  premium.  Specie  in  the  city  banks,  §32,874,513. 
Balance  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  $25,376,663.  United  States 
six  per  cents,  1881,  105J.  United  States  7-30,  106 J. 
Middling  uplands  cotton  67.  Superfine  State  flour  §3.90 
a  S4.50.  Extra  Michigan,  Indiana,  &c.,  §4.30  a  §4.95. 
Baltimore  flour,  $5.40  a  §6.20.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
90  a  §1.10.  Amber  Iowa,  §1.19  a  §1.25.  Winter  red 
western,  §1.15  a  §1.25.  Rye,  85  a  90  cts.  Oats,  60  a 
62  cts.  Corn,  66J  a  68  cts.  for  shipping  qualities. 
Philadelphia. — Fair  and  prime  old  red  wheat,  §1.35  a 
§1.38.  New  wheat,  $1.20  a  §1,35;  White,  §1.45  a  §1.60. 
Old  rye,  §1.05;  new,  92  a  94  cts.  Prime  yellow  corn, 
80  cts.;  western,  77  cts.  Old  oats,  70  cts.;  new,  53  a  55 
cts.  The  cattle  market  very  dull  and  depressed,  the 
range  of  prices  being  from  6  to  lOJ.  Baltimore. — Super- 
fine flour,  $5.75  a  §5.87.  New  red'wheat,  $1.40  a  §1.45; 
white,  §1.80  a  $1.95.     White  coru,  86  a  87  cts. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Gilbert  Macomber,  Mass.,  per  J.  Buf- 
fintou,  $6,  vols.  33,  34,  and  35. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Male  Teacher  for  a  first  class  school  for  boys, 
Woodbury,  New   Jersey,  one   competent  to  teach   t 
Latin  and  French  languages  preferred. 

Address,  David  J.  Geiscom, 

C.  P.  Stokes. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  8th  mo.,  1863. 

CIRCULAR. 
-Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  propo, 
re-opening  their  school  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nej 
under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  for  the  tuition  ■ ' 
Friends'  children  and  others  who  conform  to  the  regahj 
tions  of  the  school.     The  same  pleasant  and  healthfi'-, 
situation,  adjoining  and  communicating  with  the  Mee  ' 
ing-house  premises  on  Germantown  Avenue,  upon  whic 
this  school  was  opened  in  1858,  is  still  occupied.     Tt 
course  of  study  will  embrace   the  usual  branches  of 
good  English  education. 

TERMS    FOR    TUITION  : 

From  §10  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordiu 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught.— Lati 
and  French,  extra. 

Application  maybe  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  (, 
to  any  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Con 
mittee,  viz :  Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Ezra  Comfor 
John  S.  Haines,  Samuel  Morris,  George  Jones,  EUisto 
P.  Morris. 

N.  B.  Access  may  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuabl 
Library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 

Eighth  month,  1863. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  th 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  may  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  St.  i : 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or  \ 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street.  (' 

"THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CO] 
LOURED  ORPHANS,"  at  West  Philadelphia,  are  desirj 
ous  of  obtjiining  a  person  as  Matron  to  fill  the  place  o 
Martha  Hillman,  who  has  occupied  that  position  for  i' 
number  of  years,  and  who  now  wishes  to  be  released,    i 

A  Friend  who.has  a  husband  engaged  in  business  ii| 
the  city,  they  would  not  object  to.  j 

The'"Shelter,"  is  situated  on  the  Haverford  Road,  op 
posite  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  bu  J 
a  short  walk  from  the  Depot  of  the  Market  street  Pas' 
senger  Railway.     Early  .application  may  be  made  to       I 

Elizabeth  C.  North,  722  Buttonwood  St.,  Philada.    j, 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,        do.        j 

Caroline  W.  Cadbcry,  corner  of  Harvey  and  Greeni' 
Sts.,  Germantown.     Or, 

Mary  Wood,  524  South  Second  St.,  Philada. 
Philada.  Eigh'th  mo.  10th,  1363. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SEAR  FRANKFOKD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.,, 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wobthiiis-  ! 
TON,  M.  D.  j 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  btl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk' 
of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila-j 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  r 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  near  Winchester,! 
Va.,  on  Sixth  month  11th,  1863,  of  typhoid  fever,  A.  H. 
Griffith,  Jr.,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  Althoughl 
labouring  under  almost  constant  delirium  during  his  ill-i 
ness,  so  as  to  preclude  opportunities  of  serious  conversa- 
tion on  religious  themes,  yet  it  is  believed  he  had  a  sensej 
of  his  situation,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of  a  right 
prep.aration  for  the  final  change  which  awaited  him.  Od|- 
being  queried  with  if  he  knew  how  ill  he  was,  he  said,j 
"  Yes," — if  he  was  afraid  to  die,  he  said  "  No," — and  tCi, 
further  interrogatories  he  was  unable  to  give  connected 
and  relative  replies.  He  was  a  young  man  of  good 
morals,  religious  sensibility,  and  amiable  disposition): 
and  gave  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  civil  and  reli-l^ 
gious  society  ;  and  in  his  own  family  circle  his  loss  lEj' 
very  great.  _  ), 

,  on  the   17th  of  Sixth  month,  1863,  at  the  resi-i. 

dence  of  her  son,  Joseph  K.  Lippincott,  after  a  short  ill-. 
ness,  Ketcrah,  relic  of  Joseph  K.  Lippincott,  in  the  69tl:" 
year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthljn 
Meeting'.  i! 

,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,   1863,  Sarah  C.j. 

Rakestraw,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  andj' 
overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila-l 
delphia,  for  the  Northern  District.  j 
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On  the  Rcsarrectioa  of  Josns  Christ. 

BY  OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  L.L.D. 
]  CContinued  from  page  402.) 

ISeveral  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  ChristiaD 
iSriptures  have  this  to  distinguish  them  from 
^lers,  that  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
cotrines;  so  inlimately  indeed,  that  the" doctrine 
pws  out  of  the  fact,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
[Inial  of  the  fact  causes  the  annihilation  of  the 
ijetrine,  and  prevents  the  springing  forth  of  those 
Ippy  effects  which  the  doctrine  is  calculated  to 
Ijjduce.  Thus  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
fact ;  our  resurrection  is  a  doctrine  founded  upon 
tat  fact.  The  denial  of  one  requires  the  rcnun- 
jition  of  the  other.  "  If,"  says  Paul,  "  there  be 
i  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen  : 
iid  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching 
lin,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  And  again, 
iff  we  believe  tbat  Jesus  Christ  died,  and  rose 
^ain,  even  so,  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will 
jjd  bring  with  him."  Thus,  also,  the  ascension  of 
|;sus  Christ  to  heaven  is  a  fact ;  his  return  from 
(ence  to  judge  the  world  is  a  dependent  doctrine. 
pus  spake  the  angels  to  the  disciples  at  the  ascen- 
un  of  our  Lord  :  "  Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
laven?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from 
iiu  into  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as 
i!  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."     "  Shall  come 

I  be  admired  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  glorified  in 
!l  them  that  believe." 

{Hence,  since  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  a  chris- 
jin,  the  most  animating  doctrines  of  his  religion, 
live,  for  their  basis,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
'  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  requisite  that  his  faith  in  that 
ct  be  firmly  "rooted  and  grounded."  And, 
ippily,  the  general  evidences  in  confirmation  of  so 
iportant  an  event  flow  from  various  and  satisfac- 
ry  sources.  As  from  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
hrist,  that  at  a  certain  time  he  should  raise  him- 
ilf  from  the  dead.  From  the  fact  that,  at  this 
recise  time,  his  body  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
rpulchre,  although  the  most  effectual  precautions 
ad  been  taken  to  prevent  its  removal.  From  the 
ositive  testimony  of  many,  that  after  this  time  they 
iw  him,  conversed  with  him,  the  most  incredulous 
luched  and  felt  him,  to  remove  their  doubts,  and 

II  received  from  him  those  instructions  on  which 
ley  acted  in  promulgating  his  Gospel.  From  the 
umsy  and  self-destructive  story  invented  by  the 
ews  in  contradiction  of  this  fact.  And  from  the 
locess  which  attended  the  preaching  and  deolar- 
ig  that  he  was,  "  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
ead." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge    upon    these 


various  sources  of  evidence;  but  merely,  assuming 
(as  I  may  now,  I  trust,  fairly  do)  the  genuineness 
of  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  de- 
scribe, briefly,  the  leading  circumstances  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  several  appearances  previous  to 
his  ascension ;  and  then  to  adduce  a  few  general, 
though,  I  hope,  unanswerable  arguments,  in  favour 
of  tliis  extraordinary  event. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  subsequent  appearances,  as  they 
may  be  collected  from  the  accounts  of  the  several 
Evangelists,  have  been  related  with  slight  varia- 
tions by  different  authors.  The  order  I  shall  adopt 
appears  to  me  as  free  from  objection,  and  as  little 
jsed  to  the  cavils  of  unbelievers,  as  any  I  have 
met  with.  To  render  this  history  the  more  perspi- 
cuous, it  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  reminding 
you,  that,  when  Jesus  Christ  was  led  to  be  cruci- 
fied, a  great  company  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance followed,  bewailing  and  lamenting  him. 
Among  the  rest  was  his  own  mother,  who,  with  two 
more  of  her  name,  and  the  apostle  John,  stood  so 
near  him,  that  he  could  speak  to  them.  While  he 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  consigned  his  mother  to 
John's  care,  it  appearing  that  she  was  then  a  widow. 
This  beloved  disciple,  probably,  took  her  imme- 
diately to  his  own  house,  before  the  three  hours' 
supernatural  darkness,  that  she  might  not  be  there 
to  see  him  expiring.  But  the  other  two  women 
continued  there  still,  as  well  as  many  more  who 
stood  farther  ofl".  When  the  darkness  was  over, 
and  our  Lord  had  yielded  up  his  spirit,  they  were 
there  still ;  and  all  of  them  attended  till  he  was 
buried.  It  should  seem,  also,  that  the  two  Marys 
waited  later  than  the  rest,  till  all  was  over,  and  he 
was  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  A  considerable  com- 
pany of  the  women  seem  to  have  agreed  to  embalm 
their  Lord's  body  early  on  the  third  day  ;  they 
therefore  that  evening  prepared  what  time  and  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  and  rested  on  the  sabbath, 
conformably  with  the  commandment. 

Not  so  the  priests  and  pharisees.  With  all  their 
pretended  zeal  for  the  Sabbath,  they  were  very  busy 
on  that  day,  consulting,  agreeing,  preparing  an  ad- 
dress, waiting  with  it  on  Pilate,  obtaining  a  guard, 
sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  all  safe.  This  was 
their  sabbath-employment.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
all  was  as  safe  as  they  could  make  it.  But  very 
early  on  the  following  morning,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  i.e.  about  the  break  of  day,  or  a  little  earlier, 
an  angel  descended  from  heaven,  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  entrance  of  the  grave,  and 
sat  upon  it,  regardless  of  either  seal  or  guard.  The 
keepers  or  guards  were  terrified  at  his  appearance, 
and  became  as  dead  men.  Recovering  themselves 
a  little,  however,  some  of  them  went  to  the  chief 
priests,  and  related  what  had  happened  :  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  ''  gave  large  money  to  the  sol- 
diers," saying,  "  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by 
night,  and  stole  him  while  we  slept." 

About  the  time  of  the  earthquake  which  occurred 
on  the  descent  of  the  angel,  the  two  Marys  were 
preparing  to  go  very  early  to  see  whether  all  about 
the  sepulchre  was  safe,  before  the  rest  of  the  com. 
pany  could  go.  Either  they  called  on  Salome,  or 
met  her  in  their  way;   and  as  all  three  passed  on 


towards  the  sepulchre,  being  desirous,  probably,  to 
begin  to  embalm  the  body  before  their  friends  ar- 
rive, "  they  said  among  themselves.  Who  shall  roll 
us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?" 
All  this  time  they  knew  nothing  of  the  guard,  or  of 
the  opening  of  the  grave :  but  as  they  came  near 
the  sepulchre  "  at  the  ri.'-ing  of  the  sun,"  they  look- 
ed forward,  "  and  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away ;  "  for  it  was  very  great."  This,  as  was  na- 
tural, caused  a  multiplicity  of  varying  emotions  in 
their  minds.  Mary  Magdalene,  being  at  once 
warm  in  her  affection,  and  anxious  in  her  disposi- 
tion, concluded  that  the  body  was  stolen;  and 
would  therefore  go  no  farther,  but  hastily  ran  back 
to  tell  Peter  and  John  what  she  had  seen,  and 
what  she  thought :  those  two  zealous  disciples, 
tlverefore  hastened  thither  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
her  relation.  But  while  she  ran  back,  the  other 
Mary  and  Salome  approached  nearer  to  the  sepul- 
chre. The  angel,  who  formerly  sat  on  the  stone 
to  terrify  the  guard,  had  by  this  time  moved  into 
the  sepulchre;  for  Christ  rose  and  went  out  as  soon 
as  the  stone  was  rolled  away  :  and  though  the 
women  were  near  enough  to  see  the  stone,  they 
could  see  no  angel  upon  it  before  Mary  Magdalene 
ran  back.  Mary  and  Salome  thus  advancing,  they 
found  no  obstruction,  and  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  the  body  was  taken  away  or  not.  Just 
entering,  therefore,  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw 
the  ani'el,  who  invited  them  farther  in,  to  "behold 
the  place  where  the  Lord  had  lain."  But  they  were 
affrighted  :  so  the  angel  told  them  "  the  Lord  was 
risen,"  directed  them  to  go  and  inform  his  disciples, 
and  Peter,  and  to  tell  them,  moreover,  that  they 
should  see  him  in  Galilee ;  as  he  had  assured  them 
previous  to  his  crucifixion.  The  women,  under  the 
joint  influence  of  fear,  joy,  and  amazement,  ran 
away,  saying  nothing  to  any  one,  but  fled  trem- 
bling. They  were  just  gone  when  Mary  Magda- 
lene arrived  the  second  time,  with  Peter  and  John, 
though  it  was  yet  early.  The  two  disciples,  before 
they  reached  the  sepulchre,  ran  quicker  than 
Mary  :  the  angel  having  now  disappeared,  the  two 
men  went  into  the  sepulchre,  found  the  body  was 
not  there,  but  saw  the  grave-clothes  lying  folded 
up,  indicating  that  there  had  been  no  indecent 
haste.  John  believed  "the  Lord  was  risen  :"  but 
they  both  soon  went  away  home  without  seeing 
him.  Mary  Magdalene  now  tarried  behind,  to 
weep  alone,  appearing  in  much  doubt  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  While  in  this 
mournful,  anxious  state  of  mind  she  stooped  down 
and  looked  earnestly  into  the  sepulchre,  where  she 
saw  two  angels,  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the 
feet,  where  the  body  had  lain.  They  asked  why 
she  wept:  she  replied  it  was  because  she  had  lost 
her  Lord  ;  and  as  she  made  the  answer,  she  in 
haste  looked  another  way  and  saw  Jesus;  but  not 
knowing  him,  being  half  blinded  by  her  apprehen- 
sions and  her  tears,  she  supposed  it  was  the  gar- 
dener who  cultivated  the  garden  in  which  the 
sepulchre  was,  and  therefore  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  if 
thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  we  where  thou  hast 
laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away."  Then  Jesus 
made  himself  known  unto  her.  This  therefore  was 
hia  first  appearance  after  his  resurrection,  to  any 
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of  his  people:  and  it  was  early.  Mary  Magdalene 
departed  immediately,  "  and  told  the  diioiples  that 
she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to 
her."  Thus,  as  some  of  our  old  divines  have  re- 
marked, woman  who  was  first  in  the  original  trans- 
gression, was  first  in  proclaiming  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  and  laying  the  grand  corner  stone  in 
the  christian  edifice. 

The  other  Mary  and  Salome,  full  of  fear  and 
amazement,  had  turned  aside  into  some  retired 
place ;  and  needed  time  to  recover  themselves  b 
tore  they  could  carry  any  tidings.  But  while  they 
were  in  this  consternation,  their  compassionate 
Lord  met  them,  and  said,  "  All  hail :  be  not  afraid  " 
^  proceed  cheerfully  on,  and  deliver  to  my  disciples 
the  message  you  have  received  from  the  angel, 
"  that  they  go  into  Galilee."  This  was  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ ;  and  it  was  to  two  women 

(To  he  continued.) 

Fisheries. 

BY  W.  p.  STRICKLAND. 

Fishing,  whether  considered  as  an  occupation  or 
an  art,  possesses  an  historic  interest.  It  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  time,  when  it  was 
carried  on  extensively,  and  formed  an  important 
and  valuable  branch  of  industry.  Byzantium,  the 
modern  Constantinople,  and  Sinope  on  the  Blatk 
Sea,  were  famous  for  their  lucrative  fisheries.  Sue 
tonius  informs  us  of  the  great  abundance  of  fish 
caught  in  the  sea  around  Sicily,  and  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  The  fishe- 
ries of  Egypt  were  especially  celebrated  for  their 
productiveness  in  the  lakes,  canals,  and  the  river 
Nile  ;  and  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  re^ 
membered  with  regret  the  fish  which  they  ate  sc 
freely  in  Egypt.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the 
fisheries  of  Lake  Moeris  were  given  to  the  queen  of 
Egypt  for  pin  money,  and  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
In  the  days  of  Christ  fishing  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Palestine.  Izaak 
Walton,  the  great  piscatorial  author,  selected  his 
motto  from  the  saying  of  Simon  Peter,  "  I  go  a 
fishing,"  and  the  response  of  Thomas,  Nathaniel, 
Andrew,  and  James,  "  We  also  will  go  with  thee." 
In  the  third  century  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean pursued  their  avocation  not  only  on  the 
coasts,  but  in  the  opeu  sea,  making  long  voyages, 
and  even  passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  herring  fishery  that 
is  recorded  dates  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  cod  fishery  became  a  subject  of  leg- 
islation in  Western  Europe  as  far  back  as  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  mackerel  fishery  of 
France  was  extensively  carried  on  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  demand  for  fish 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  fasts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  that  period.  At 
the  close  of  this  century  the  discovery  of  Newfound- 
land and  its  fisheries,  which  to  this  day  surpass  all 
others  in  magnitude  and  value,  constituted  the 
most  important  era  in  the  fishing  business,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  it  which  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  the 
chief  objects  of  puTsuit ;  but  their  range  is  not 
limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland,  as 
they  are  taken  in  vast  quantities  from  the  coasts 
of  New  England,  aud  in  all  the  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  British  possessions,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. The  French  were  the  first  who  engaged  in 
the  American  cod  fishery.  In  1577  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  engaged  in  the 
business,  which  they  prosecuted  with  great  success. 


About  this  time  there 


sprang  up  an  angry  contest 


between  England  and  France  about  the  sovereign 
ty  of  the  fishing  grounds,  which  continued  with 


more  or  less  violence   for  a  century.     After  the 
treaty  of  Byswick,  in  1697,  the  French  claimed 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  American  fisheries, 
and  their  cruisers  .seized  and  confiscated  all  Briti;ih 
fishing  vessels  found  anywhere  east  of  the  Kenn^ 
bee  river  in  Maine.     These  pretensions  of  France 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  fishing  ground 
were  among  the  causes  of  war  declared  by  England 
in   1702.     A  treaty  of   peace    subsequently 
hibited    the    French    from   coming    within    thirty 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  gave  to 
England  the  whole  of  Newfoundland.     The  F; 
however,  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  fishi 
the  eastern  coast  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  north- 
ern point,  thence  along  the  western  shores  as  far 
as  Point  Ritchie.     The  French,  though  excluded 
from  their  ancient  fishing  grounds,  settled  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  built  the  town 
and  foi  tress  of  Louisburg,  and  engaged  with  re 
doubled  energy  in  their  pursuit.     In  1721  their 
fleet  of  fishing  vessels  was  increased  to  four  h 
dred  sail,  aud  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  to 
six   hundred,   manned    by  twenty-seven   thousand 
men,  and  produciug  fish  to  the  value  of  four 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

However  interesting  it  might  be,  we  cannot  in 
one  short  article  pursue  this  history  further,  except 
to  add  that  contests  were  carried  on  between  thi 
English  and  French  for  occupancy,  the  latter  be 
ing  the  losers,  until  the  French  Revolution,  when 
their  interest  began  more  rapidly  to  decline,  and 
continued  in  this  state  during  the  reign  of  Napo 
leon.  In  1816  the  business  revived  and  continued 
to  prosper,  so  that  in  1852  the  French  had  in  the 
cod  fishery  alone  four  hundred  and  titty  ships,  em 
ploying  tourteen  thousand  seamen.  The  French 
government  granted  bounties  to  fishermen  in  order 
to  encourage  the  business,  and  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  every  person,  on  penalty  of  paying  a 
tine  of  fifteen  dollars  tor  each  offence,  to  eat  tieoh 
of  any  kind  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  mak- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fast  days  in  the 
year. 

The  great  sea  tisheries  of  the  United  States  are 

carried  on  principally  by  New  Euglanders.     They 

date  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country. 

An  interview  is  related  between  James  II.  and  tlie 

agent  of  the  Puritans,  who  went  over  from  Leyden 

to  England  in  1618  to  get  his  consent  to  their  go- 

ig  to  America.     The  king  asked,  "  What  profit 

ight  arise  T'     The  agent  answered,  "Fishing.'' 

So,"  said  the  king,  "God  save  my  soul,  'tis  an 

honest   trade;    'twas    the    apostles'   own   calling." 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  they  engaged 
in  fishing,  and  from  year  to  year  exported  mucjie- 
rel,  bass,  herring,  aud  codfish  in  large  quantities 
to  England.  From  the  profits  of  these  early  ex- 
ports a  free  school  was  founded  aud  opened  in 
1670.  About  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  the  annual  produce  of  the  cod  tishery 
alone  was  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For 
the  purpose  of  starving  New  England  into  submis- 

I  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  de- 
prive the  colonies  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  turned  the  attention 
of  the  fishermen  of  New  England  to  privateering, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  British  shipping  were  captured  during  tne 
war;  and  when  in  the  war  of  1812  the  British 
cruisers  kept  our  fishermen  from  distant  tishing- 
grouuds,  they  again  went  to  privateering  ;  many  ol 
hem  entered  the  navy,  aud  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion was  chiefly  manned  by  them.  After  the  war 
it   was    necessary    that    treaties   and   negotiations 

dd  be  had  with  Great  Britain  before  the  difli- 
cult  question  of  fishing  rights  could  be  established, 
and  at  the  present  time  a  reciprocity  of  rights  as 


to  the  fisheries  in  question  prevails.  Besides  t'5 
sea  fisheries,  the  river  and  lake  fisheries  of  ti 
United  States  are  of  great  importance  as  connect  i 
with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  Thd 
are  valuable  shad  fisheries  in  the  Connection 
Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  other  riv([ 
falling  into  the  Atlantic;  but  the  most  imports' 
are  the  great  lake  fisheries  of  Michigan,  Superin  i 
Erie,  and  Huron,  where  immense  quantities  ' 
whitefish,  trout,  and  pickerel  are  caught.  T 
amount  taken  annually  is  estimated  at  fifty  the 
sand  barrels.  From  the  rivers  flowing  into  t 
lakes  ten  thousand  barrels  of  pickerel  are  tak 
annually.  j 

Mackerel  fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  exte' 
in  Massachusetts  bay  aud  elsewhere  alone  t 
coast.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  a 
taken  in  nets,  and  at  others  by  the  hook.  Frc 
eight  to  ten  thousand  barrels  are  sold  fresh  in  t 
Boston  market  every  year,  and  from  two  hundr' 
to  three  hundred  thousand  are  annually  inspect 
in  Massachusetts,  which  are  worth  one  million  fi 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  some  years  t 
number  of  vessels  from  Massachusetts  alone  e 
gaged  in  this  fishery  is  one  thousand,  and  mo 
than  five  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  t ; 
various  processes  of  catching,  salting,  aud  packin, 
Mackerel  are  caught  in  great  quantities  along  t  • 
coast  of  the  British  provinces  The  latest  accou 
shows  that  in  Nova  Scotia  alone  nearly  thirty-s 
thousand  barrels  were  inspected  in  one  year. 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  brief  article  that  de 
cious  bivalve,  the  oyster,  which  has  been  esteemci 
as  an  article  of  food  from  the  times  of  the  ancie' 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present  day,  wheth' 
in  the  fresh  and  raw  state,  or  cooked,  salted,  ai' 
pickled.  From  time  almost  immemorial  they  ha  ' 
been  eaten  the  year  round,  except  in  a  raw  state 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  whi( 
is  the  spawning  season.  The  best  oysters  of  (1 
British  coast  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Sco 
land  and  the  Hebrides.  It  is  estimated  that  thin 
thousand  bushels  of  oysters  from  artificial  bed! 
and  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  sea  oyste ' 
are  annually  sent  to  the  London  market.  TI' 
Jersey  fishery  alone  employs  three  thousand  mi' 
and  women  during  the  season,  and  five  hundrt 
vessels  are  occupied  in  the  business.  From  a  r 
port  recently  made  to  the  French  government  fro 
an  eminent  naturalist  who  had  planted  three  thoi 
sand  acres  with  three  million  oysters,  it  appea 
that  twenty  thousand  of  the  size  of  the  ninth  of  i 

h  were  attached  to  a  simple  apparatus  uo  largi 
than  a  wheat  sheaf,  which  would  be  ready  for  tl 
market  in  eighteen  months.  This  crop  would  I 
inexhaustible,  as  each  adult  furnishes  between  t« 
aud  three  million  embryo  oysters.  He  estimati 
that  he  can  cover  twelve  thousand  acres  anuuall 
with  oyster  beds  at  an  expense  of  two  thousan 
dollars,  and  he  proposes  stocking  the  whole  Atlai 
tic  and  Mediterranean  coasts  of  France,  Algeri. 
and  Corsica,  and  the  salt  ponds  of  South  France. 

The  species  of  oyster  most  esteemed  in  th» 
United  States  are  the  Miginia  and  Northern  oyste; 
This  is  the  common  New  York  oyster,  and  is  sai 
;o  have  been  formerly  abuudaut  in  MassachuseH 
Bay.  The  Boston  market  is  supplied  principall 
Irom  artificial  beds,  derived  from  tlie  Virginia  an 
New  York  oysters.  The  oyster  trade  of  Baltiaioi 
in  1860,  exclusive  of  local  consumption,  was  est 
mated  to  amount  to  three  million  five  hundro 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the  whole  Chesapeak 
Bay  at  twenty  milliousof  dollars.  In  the  UuJso 
and  East  rivers  the  business  is  carried  on  extei 
sively.  New  Y'ork  furnishing  the  largest  market  i 
the  United  States. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  fishing  is  cai 
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rid  ou  in  the  harbors  and  rivers  of  New  York  as 
lousiness,  and  still  more  wonderful  how  many  en- 
(jffe  in  it  as  an  art.  Of  the  pleasure  excursions 
jom  New  York  in  the  summer  season,  those  to  the 
^rious  fishing  localities  in  the  vicinity  and  the  nu- 
igrous  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  state  are  more  nu- 
iirous  and  interesting  than  all.  The  extent  of 
tese  recreations  may  be  inferred  from  theJmmense 
itriety  and  extent  of  the  fishing  tackle  manufac- 
(red  and  sold.  One  house,  that  of  Thomas  H. 
;ite&  Company,  of  this  city,  manufactures  a  num- 
l,r  and  variety  of  fishing  tackle  astonishing  to  the 
liinitiated  in  the  art  of  fishing,  and  one  would 
link  sufficient  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the  most 
;alous  amateur  in  the  angling  art,  as  well  as  to 
jpply  all  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  for  a  liveli- 
Jod.  The  number,  size,  and  variety  of  hooks 
iiapted  to  catching  all  kinds  of  fish  which  swim  in 
ijlt  or  fresh  water,  the  artificial  flies  and  baits, 
1th  fishing  rods  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  fly  rods, 
iiink  rods,  gudgeon,  hazel  and  walking-cane  rods, 
-ith  the  rod-tips,  landing-handles,  reels,  etc, 
uich  are  to  be  found  in  his  immense  establishment 
tesent  a  study  for  the  curious,  and  show  what 
jtonishing  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  since 
te  days  of  Walton,  and  even  since  the  time  of  his 
limed  editor.  Dr.  Bethune.  A  great  variety  of 
ihing  lines — silk,  linen,  grass,  and  cotton — with 
te  seines,  nets,  spears,  floats,  fishing-baskets,  bait- 
Ixes,  flasks,  fishing  books,  and  swivels,  are  used  in 
lis  amusement,  and  they  are  easily  procured. 


A  testimony  to  tlie  insufficiency  of  human  at- 
ninmnts  for  the  Christian  Ministry;  and  the 
'.imcdiate  teaching  and  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
■.dixpt/isable. — I  am  afraid  lest  we  t-hould  learn  to 
:eacli  without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  My 
■ar  brother,  surely  my  poor  life,  such  as  it  is,  has 
en  a  life  of  study.  I  have  availed  myself  of 
lery  help  almost  within  the  reach  of  human 
■■wer  ;  I  have  had  advantages  of  this  kind  that 
:)(V  of  my  brethren  have  possessed  ;  and,  without 
'iasting,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  used  them  in 
jneral,  to  the  utmost  of  my  understanding  and 
I'cuuth.  I  have  left  nothing  undone  to  acquire 
lowlodge.  What  is  my  experience  in  regard  to 
leacliiDg?  Why,  that  the  preaching  which  has 
it  the  immediate  unction  and  energy  of  the  Holy 
ho.~t  iu  it,  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  that  Spirit 
one  that  can  difiuso  light  through  the  mind,  and 
■get  its  own  image  in  the  soul.  He  who  can  preach 
ithout  it  may  save  his  flush  the  labor  of  the  min- 
try  ;  for  the  agent  that  God  will  honour,  must 
!  actuated  by  himself.     When  I  was  a  lad,  I  had 

several  respects,  what  some  would  call  a  pro- 
gious  memory.     I  could  have  repeated  a  story 

three  hours  long,  after  one  bearing  or  reading, 
ithout  omitting  a  single  circumstance,  scarcely  a 
ntence. 

By  an  astonishing  act  of  the  Providence  of  God, 
lost  that  memory,  and  never  with  all  my  art,  as- 
duity,  and  application  could  I  regain  it.  To  this 
ly  I  labour  under  a  distressing  want  of  memory  : 
hat  was  the  consequence  when  thrust  out  to 
■each  ?  for  thrust  out  I  was — I  was  obliged  to 
eave  closely  to  God  for  help;  I  could  not,"had  I 
sen  inclined,  steal  the  word  from  my  neighbour, 

d  had  there  been  no  Holy  Ghost,  I  could  never 
a.ve  been  a  preacher.  Can  you,  my  dear  brother, 
edit  me,  when  I  assure  you  in  the  fear  of  God, 
lat  I  never  preach  a  sermon  which  is  the  effect  of 
udy.  I  see  it  is  true  my  subject,  have  a  general 
id  correct  view  of  it,  but  in  no  case  is  one  single 
ntence  prepared  beforehand  ;  you  know  I  do  not 
ly  this  to  vindicate  a  lounging  disposition. 
ave  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  study  incessantly,  but 
ot  to  supply  that  place  which  my  soul  is  con 


vinced  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have,  to  make  the 
ninistration  the  means  of  light  and  life  to  my  own 
oul,  and  to  them  that  hear  me. — From  a  kttcr  by 

Adam  Clark. 


From  "  T1.0  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends,  and  What  they  Were. 

TUEIR  CIIAUAeTER  AS  TRADESMK.V. 

The  review  of  what  early  Friends  were  would 
be  incomplete,  without  an  inquiry  iuto  their  daily 
life,  and  without  some  remarks  on  the  principles 
which  actuated  them  in  their  commercial  and  busi- 
ness transactions.     If  many  of  the  first  preachers 

d  members  of  the  Society  were»of  small  account 
to  the  outward,  and  poor  as  to  this  world's 
goods,  there  were  others  of  great  repute  and  con- 
siderable possessions,  and  these  latter  had  to  make 
great  sacrifices  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
they  had  adopted  ;  and  had  to  sustain,  in  many 
instances,  heavy  and  serious  losses  for  their  adher- 
ence to  what  they  believed  to  be  sound  religious 
truth.  We  must  not,  however,  at  all  times  estimate 
the  sacrifices  made  by  their  pecuniary  value,  for  it 
will  often  be  found,  that  persons  in  bumble  life  and 
with  small  means  make  greater  sacrifices  in  pro- 
portion to  those  means,  than  those  who  are  pos- 
3d  of  greater  resources.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  Society  there  is  indisputable  proof  that  the 
privations  endured  in  the  support  of  a  conscientious 
belief,  were  ofttimes  the  entire  destruction  at  one 
fell  swoop  of  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  comfort 
of  home  and  the  support  of  life,  ending,  as  it  often 
did,  in  the  loss  of  lite  itself.  The  Society  is  now  hap- 
pily freed  from  these  things,  and  we  who  are  the 
possessors  of  the  privileges  thus  so  heroically  won 
for  us,  do  not,  1  fear,  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
cost  at  which  they  were  purchased,  or  value  the 
rights  which  through  the  firm  bearing  of  early 
Friends  have  descended  to  us.  Not  one  of  the 
least  of  these  principles  which  our  ancestors  sought 
to  establish,  was  integrity  and  truthfulness  in  all 
business  transactions.  They  had  counted  the  cost. 
They  had  investigated  the  ground  on  which  their 
bearing  in  matters  of  trade  was  to  be  based,  and 
they  steadily  entered  upon  a  course  which  was  to 
affiict  their  monetary  future,  regardless  of  all  other 
consequences,  but  that  of  an  approving  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in 
the  results  that  followed,  for  their  rigid  adherence 
to  sound  principles  of  action  in  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness, wrought  for  them  an  exceeding  weight  of 
trial,  and  a  serious  depreciation  in  their  daily  occu- 
pations, as  is  thus  plainly  set  forth  by  George  Fox 
in  1653.  "At  first  when  Friends  could  not  put  off 
their  hats  to  people,  or  say  you  to  a  single  person, 
hut  thou  and  tJiee ;  when  they  could  not  bow  or 
use  flattering  words  in  salutations,  or  go  into  the 
fashions  or  customs  of  the  world,  many  Friends  that 
were  tradesmen  lost  their  customers  ;  for  the  people 
were  shy  of  them,  so  that  for  a  time  some  Friends 
could  hardly  get  enough  money  to  buy  bread.  But 
afterwards  when  people  came  to  have  experience  of 
Friends'  honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  found  that 
their  yea  was  yea,  and  their  nay  nay;  that  they 
kept  to  a  word  in  their  dealings,  and  that  they 
would  not  cozen  and  cheat  them ;  but  that  if  they 
sent  a  child  to  their  shop  for  anything,  they  were 
as  well  used  as  if  they  had  gone  themselves;  the 
lives  and  conversations  of  Friends  did  preach  and 
reach  to  the  witness  of  God  in  people.  *  * 
The  keeping  to  one  price  in  selling  goods,  and  to 
the  first  asking,  without  abatement,  was  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  most  sorts  of  people,  and  made 
them  stand  at  a  distance  from  buying  for  some  time, 
until  they  saw  further  into  the  justice  of  the  man- 
ner thereof." 
I      Solomon  was  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  cor- 


ruption of  the  human  heart,  when  he  penned  that 
notable  proverb  on  matters  of  trade  :  "  The  buyer 
saith.  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but  when  he  hath 

ne  his  way  then  he  boastcth;"  and  though  he 
has  left  us  no  such  proverb  reflective  on  the  seller, 
there ^  little  doubt  he  was  equally  well  instructed 
in  the  artifices  and  deceptions  practised  by  the 
latter.  George  Fox,  with  his  usual  astuteness,  saw 
that  if  tho  seller  was  strictly  honest  and  upright, 
there  would  be  little  room  for  the  buyer  to  practice 
his  wiles,  and  hence  ho  directed  the  force  of  his 
observations  to  those  who  "  sold  goods  or  dealt  in 
merchandise."  Thus,  in  1G5G,  he  writes,  "  You 
tradesmen  and  merchantmen  of  all  sorts  whatso- 
ever, buyers  and  sellers,  set  no  more  upon  the  thing 
you  sell  or  exchange  than  what  you  will  have;  is 
it  not  better  and  more  easy  to  have  done  at  a  word, 
than  to  ask  double  or  more?  doth  not  this  bring 
you  iuto  many  vain  words  and  complements,  and 
talk,  that  fills  the  vain  mind  ?  This  is  deceitful  be- 
fore God  and  man.  And  is  it  not  more  savoury  to 
k  no  more  than  you  will  have  for  your  com- 
modity, to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  your  communi- 
cation, when  you  converse  iu  your  calling,  than  to 
ask  more  than  you  will  take  ?  And  so  is  not  there 
the  many  words  where  is  the  multiplying  of  sin? 
This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  you,  ask  no  more 
than  you  will  have  for  your  commodity,  and  keep 
to  yea  and  nay  in  your  communication,  and  here 
will  be  an  equal  balancing  of  things,  and  a  con- 
sideration before  you  utter  words,  and  a  using  of 
this  world  as  though  you  used  it  not ;  and  a  pos- 
sessing as  though  you  possessed  it  not;  and  so  you 
will  come  to  show  a  life  like  christians,  and  the 
spirit  like  christians,  and  you  a  people  in  Christ's 
doctrine,  that  love  his  doctrine,  and  which  keep  to 
yea  and  nay  in  your  communications,  and  you  will 
not  be  a  people  that  be  high,  and  proud,  and  lofty, 
so  a  child  shall  trade  with  you  as  a  man,  because 
of  the  equity,  and  yea  and  nay,  and  righteousness, 
and  true  weighing  of  the  things,  and  true  considera- 
tion of  things ;  and  people  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
one  cheating  the  other,  or  destroying  one  the 
other." 

A  few  years  later  we  find  Charles  Marshall  issu- 
ing "  an  epistle  to  the  flock  of  Christ,"  in  which  are 
these  words,  "  I  beseech  all,  in  the  moving  of  his 
eternal  Spirit  and  power,  that  in  your  dealings  you 
use  but  few  words;  be  equal,  just,  and  upright, 
and  do  not  be  drawn  forth  into  many  words,  to 
answer  that  mind  that  is  out  of  the  dread  and  fear 
of  the  Lord ;  but  after  you  have  put  a  price  upon 
your  commodities,  which  is  equal,  and  as  you  can 
sell  them,  then  if  the  persons  you  are  dealing  with 
multiply  words,  stand  you  silent  in  the  fear,  dread, 
and  awe  of  God  ;  and  this  will  answer  tl  e  witness 
of  God  in  them  you  are  dealing  with,  and  if  this 
should  not  please  people  at  first,  yet  you  will  find 
it  will  quickly  overcome;  therefore,  in  your  deal- 
ings keep  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  out  of  all 
covetousness,  overreaching,  and  craftiness,  in  the 
harmless  life;  seeking  the  kingdom  daily,  and  let 
all  other  things  come  as  additions.  So  all  being 
diligent  in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord,  out  of  the 
love  of  these  worldly  things,  abiding  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  seeking  the  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this 
world,  you  will  see  great  opportunity  in  your  deal- 
ings of  reaching  unto  people,  and  thereby  thou- 
sands may  be  reached,  convinced,  and  brought  to 
the  Truth." 

1082  brings  with  it  a  paper  addressed  to  Friends 
and  others,  not  only  instructive  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  commercial  matters  should  be  regulated, 
but  expressive  of  the  kind  of  business  in  which 
Friends  could  take  no  part.  And  whilst  this  ad- 
dress would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  caution  it 
contained  had  become  necessary,  it  sets  forth  clearly 
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and  beautifully  the  fruits  of  consistency,  and  the 
reward  which  is  ever  the  result  of  faithfulness  to 
known  duties.  "  Friends  stand  in  the  eternal  power 
of  God,  witnesses  for  the  eternal  God,  against  the 
devil  and  his  works,  and  the  world,  and  the  lusts, 
and  pomps,  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which ^orld 
the  devil  is  god  of.  Now  there  is  a  saying  by  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  so  called,  that  they  do 
promise  and  vow,  &c.,  to  forsake  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  all.thc  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  vow  for 
children  that  they  will  not  follow  them,  but  forsake 
them  all.  But  do  we  not  see  that  many  that  say 
so,  run  into  all,  or  many  of  the  lusts,  and  pomps, 
and  vanities  of  the  world  ?  And  are  not  such 
offended  at  those  tradesmen  that  cannot  trim  their 
clothes  and  apparel  according  to  the  pomps,  and 
lusts,  and  fashions  of  the  world  which  passeth 
away  ?  But  such  tradesmen  that  stand  as  witnesses 
in  the  power  and  truth  of  God,  against  such  pomps, 
lusts,  and  vanities  of  the  world,  cannot  fulfil  the 
people's  miiids  in  them.  *  *  *  So  those  tradesmen 
that  are  God's  witnesses,  cannot  satisfy,  nor  fulfil, 
nor  please  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  nor  lust  of  the  flesh.  *  *  *  These  are  sealed 
certain  witnesses  in  God's  eternal  power  and  truth 
against  all  that  which  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of 
the  devil;  and  in  so  doing  they  know  that  they 
keep  clean  consciences  to  God,  and  know,  and  are 
assured  that  his  blessings  re=t  upon  them,  who  will 
bless  them  with  blessings  from  above  and  the  bless- 
ings beneath.  And  they  are  witnesses  for  God, 
who  hath  his  upper  springs  and  his  nether  springs 
to  refresh  them,  which  enables  them  to  stand  faith- 
ful witnesses  for  the  living  God  their  Father ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever,  whose  glory  is  over  all  the 
works  of  his  hands;  who  is  worthy  to  be  served, 
worshipped,  and  honoured  for  evermore. 

"And  therefore  it  is  good  for  all  to  wait  patiently 
upon  the  Lord.  For  some  of  you  do  know  when 
Truth  first  broke  out  in  London,  that  many  trades- 
men could  not  take  so  much  money  in  their  shops 
for  some  time,  as  would  buy  them  bread  and  water, 
because  they  withstood  the  world's  ways,  words, 
fashions,  and  customs;  yet  by  their  patient  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  in  their  good  life  and  conversation, 
they  came  to  answer  the  Truth  in  people's  hearts 
and  consciences.  .So  there  arose  a  belief  in  people 
that  Friends  would  not  wrong  them  in  anything, 
BO  that  at  last  the  Lord  did  increase  his  blessings, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly  upon  his  people. 
And,  therefore,  let  none  murmur  nor  complain, 
but  wait  in  patience  and  faithfulness  upon  the 
Lord,  who  is  both  God  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth, 
and  all  is  the  Lord's,  who  can  fill  you  both  with 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings ;  therefore  all 
walk  worthy  of  them  in  truth  and  righteousness, 
that  whatsoever  you  do  in  word  or  deed,  it  may  be 
done  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.' 

There  seems  ground  for  believing  that  Friends 
at  this  period  having  become  better  understood, 
and  the  principles  on  which  those  who  were  promi 
nent  in  the  Society  acted  more  truly  appreciated, 
had  begun  to  prosper  ia  commercial  matter: 
Very  many  had  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal  of 
losses  and  distresses  through  legal  and  illegal  pro 
cedures,  and  as  a  consequence  had  learnt  the  habit 
of  self-restraint,  and  been  compelled  to  live  on 
small  means,  whilst  their  conscientious  dependence 
on  honest  industry  had  taught  them  the  advantages 
of  self-reliance,  and  thus  they  wore  enabled  to  ob 
tain  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  a  competency.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  remarks  of  Friends  of  that 
day, 


great  a  difficulty  for  Friends  to  encounter  as  any 
of  their  severe  sufferings,  and  in  its  results  more 
fatal  to  the  organization  of  the  Society.  Certain 
it  is  that  prosperity  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
rarely  tend  to  strengthen  or  uphold  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  christian  faith  and  practice.  The  proba- 
bility of  increased  freedom  from  poverty,  &c.,  and 
the  accumulation  of  pecuniary  advantages,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  George  Fox,  S.  Marshall,  S.  Crisp,  and  others. 
The  latter  writing  to  Friends  in  the  way  of  caution, 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  and  his  letter  being 
one  that  will  apply  to  the  present  state  of  Society, 
with  as  much,  iS  not  more  of  appositeness,  than 
when  it  was  written,  I  venture,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  intrusive,  to  transcribe  it  here  :  it  wa 
written  in  1680.  "A  second  thing  that  lies  upo 
me  to  warn  you  all  of,  my  dear  Friends,  is  to  watch 
against  the  spiritof  this  world,  lest  it  drink  up 
your  spirits  too  much  in  an  eager  and  greedy  pur- 
suit after  the  things  of  this  world,  which  happens 
to  several,  in  divers  manners,  to  their  great  hurt 
and  damage;  and  the  snare  lies  deep  and  hidden 
under  a  subtle  covering.  For  whereas  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  of  his  family,  and 
to  be  diligent  iu  the  calling  God  hath  set  h 
and  to  improve  such  opportunities  as  God  pleaseth 
to  put  into  his  hand  :  here  the  subtle  enemy  seeks 
to  make  the  care  immoderate,  to  turn  the  diligence 
to  slavery,  and  the  improving  opportunities  which 
God  gives  him,  to  a  finding  and  searching  out  of 
opportunities,  sometimes  by  indirect  causes,  and 
sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  their  neighbour,  and 
all  to  try  to  satisfy  a  greedy  desire  after  the  heap- 
ing up  of  treasure  in  this  world  ;  and  through  the 
earnestness  of  the  affection,  that  kindles  daily  more 
aud  more  after  these  things,  a  man  comes  in  timi 
to  have  the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  things  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  joy  or  sorrow,  and  then  he  is 
miserable,  for  joy  and  sorrow  are  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  ths 
highest  objects,  and  not  upon  transitory  thing: 
under  the  sun,  by  which  neither  love  nor  hatied 
can  be  known.  But  alas,  how  many  are  east  down 
by  losses,  aud  lilted  up  by  gains  aud  profits !  Oh 
my  Friends,  take  hoed  of  this  fickle  and  uncertait 
state,  for  while  some  have  too  much  set  their  minds 
alter  the  things  of  this  world,  they  have  erred  from 
the  faith,  aud  have  placed  their  trust  in  uncertain 
riches;  and  when  these  have  taken  wings  and  fled 
away,  their  hope  hath  gone  with  them.  Therefore, 
I  beseech  you,  dear  Frieuds,  have  a  care  of  suffer- 
ing your  spirits  to  be  sharpened  and  set  on  edge 
about  these  outward  things ;  and  take  heed  of  en- 
larging your  trades  and  traffics  beyond  your  ability, 
and  beyond  your  capacity,  for  both  these  evils  have 
been  the  ruiu  of  some." 

The  advice  thus  so  tenderly  offered  was,  doubt- 
less, well  received  by  many  iu  the  Society,  aud  we 
find  running  through  its  history,  many  instances  ot 
the  care  of  individual  Frieuds  in  this  particular,  of 
which  it  may  suffice  to  name  David  Ferries  as  an 
illustration.  Writing  in  1754,  he  remarks,  "  It 
was  customary  iu  those  days  for  Friends,  as  well 
as  others,  to  sell  many  superfluous  articles,  such  as 
gay  calicoes,  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  other  fine 
things,  which  we,  as  a  Society,  did  not  allow  our 
families  to  wear,  aud  which  it  was  not  consistent 
with  our  profession  to  encourage  iu  others.  With 
these  views  I  endeavoured  to  lay  aside  all  super- 
fluities, and  to  deal  in  such  articles  only  as  were 
really  useful.  I  was  told  that  if  I  refused  to  sell 
such  goods  I  might  quit  my  business  ;  but  as  I  did 
it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  was  not  sensible  that  I 


new  era  in  commercial  matters  had  opened 
upon  them,  and  they  were  now  to  be  tempted  byjsuffered  any  loss  from  it." 
prosperity  in  their  outward  aftairs,  and  the  flowing]      it  is  remarkably  instructive  to  see  how  gradu- 
in  of  the  tide  of  wealth ;  perhaps  this  has  been  as  ally  the  love  of  the  world  creeps  into  the  heart,  and 


it  eats  out  the  love  of  God,  and  the  thing- 
which  belong  to  the  soul's  future.  How  simpl  ■ 
early  Friends  describe  it,  and  yet  how  truthfully  ' 
first  the  permitting  ourselves  to  deal  in  things  id  ' 
consistent  with  our  profession,  then  the  eatio ' 
canker,  working  subtilly,  and  gradually  absorbin  I 
the  heart's  finer  sensibilities  to  its  hurt  and  hinder' 
ance  in  best  things;  then  the  specious  and  plausi 
ble  reasoning  about  the  care  of  our  families  ao  : 
diligence  in,  business,  often  closing  over  the  tende 
touches  of  conscience  by  large  distributions  of  ouj 
wealth  to  charitable  and  philanthropic  objeeti' 
Never,  perhaps,  since  the  rise  of  the  Society,  wa' 
there  less  real  simplicity  than  at  present,  and  neve: 
were  the  commercial  relations  of  its  members  s ' 
engrossing  and  gigantic — undertakings  immense  i . 
their  proportions,  and  what  is  much  to  be  deplored' 
exhibiting  the  continual  encroachment  on  the  liveli! 
hood  of  those  around  them.  One  firm  embarkin  - 
in  all  manner  of  incongruous  trades,  and  seekin  , 
apparently  to  swallow  up  all  his  smaller  neighbours  - 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  refer  t 
the  daily  advertisements  of  some  amongst  us- 
"  finding  and  searching  out  opportunities,"  as  Ste 
phen  Crisp  expresses  it,  "sometimes  by  indirec; 
causes,  aud  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  tliei^ 
fieiglibours,  and  all  to  satisfy  a  greedy  desire  afte' 
the  heaping  up  of  treasure  in  this  world."  i 

How  accurately  does  John  Woolman,  writing  i- 
1770,  draw  the  present  picture  of  the  Society,  whei: 
he  says:  "Friends  in  early  times  refused,  on  reli 
^ious  jjrincipleSj  to  make  or  trade  in  superfluities' 
of  which  we  have  many  large  testimonies  on  record 
but  for  want  of  faithfulness  some  gave  way,  eveii 
some  whose  examples  were  of  note  in  society,  am 
from  them  others  took  more  liberty.  Members  c 
our  Society  worked  in  superfluities,  and  bough 
and  sold  them,  and  thus  dimness  of  sicht  came  oi 
many.  At  length  Friends  got  into  the  use  of  soid  ! 
superfluities  in  dress  and  in  the  furniture  of  thei 
houses,  and  this  has  spread  from  less  to  more,  til 
superfluity  of  some  kind  is  common  amongst  u; 
In  this  declining  state  many  look  at  the  exampli 
one  of  another,  and  too  much  neglect  the  pure  feel 
ing  of  Truth." 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  subject  o 
trade,  in  the  forcible  language  of  the  same  write: 
to  which  1  have  just  alluded  ;  it  conveys  all  that  i 
needful  to  be  said,  aud  were  the  principles  ther 
laid  down  the  guide  of  our  movements,  the  sorrow 
ful  exhibition  which  is  constantly  before  our  eye 
in  the  undue  pursuit  of  wealth,  would  cease  to  b 
a  reflection  upon  a  people  whose  character  am 
principles  have  their  foundation  in  simplicity  ani] 
moderation.  "  When  the  treasures  of  pure  love  ar 
opened,  aud  we  obediently  follow  Him  who  is  th- 
Light  of  Life,  the  miud  becomes  chaste;  and  i 
care  is  felt  that  the  unction  from  the  Holy  On 
may  be  our  leader  in  every  undertaking.  In  beinj 
crucified  to  the  world,  broken  off  from  the  friend 
ships  which  is  enmity  with  God,  and  dead  to  tb 
customs  and  fashions  which  have  not  their  founda 
tion  in  the  Truth ;  the  way  is  prepared  to  holines 
in  outward  living,  and  to  a  disentanglement  frou 
those  snares  whicli  attend  the  love  of  money ;  ant 
when  the  faithful  frieuds  of  Christ  are  so  situitei 
that  merchandise  appears  to  be  tbeir  duty,  the; 
feel  a  restraint  from  proceeding  further  than  H' 
owns  their  proceediug  ;  being  convinced  that  '  wi 
are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price  ;'  th»i 
none  of  us  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  Him  who  diet 
for  us.'  (2  Cor.  v.  15.)  Thus  they  are  taught,  uo 
only  to  keep  to  a  moderate  advance  and  upright! 
ness  in  their  dealings,  but  to  consider  the  tendenc,j 
of  their  proceedings;  to  do  nothing  which  the;i 
know  would  operate  against  the  cause  of  universal 
righteousness,  and  to  keep  continually  in  view  thti 
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jjpreadiDg  of  the   peaceable 
iimoDg  mankind." 


lorn   of  Christ 
J.  B.  B. 


I  TTie  Horse  in  the  Stable. — If  one  would  have  a 
|rood  horse  on  the  road,  he  must  take  care  of  him 
In  the  stable.  To  the  man  that  is  fond  of  that 
■loble  animal,  the  stable  which  is  the  home  of  his 
i'aithful  servant,  is  no  mean  place.  A  part  of  the 
lecret  of  the  difference  among  horses  may  be  found 
In  the  different  ways  they  are  treated  in  the  stable. 
'  The  building  need  not  have  the  embellishment 
i)f  architecture,  nor  be  made  air-tight ;  but  it 
iihould  be  comfortable — made  to  promote  the 
'jomfort  of  its  occupant.  It  should  be  well  ven- 
ilated,  allowing  a  draft  of  fresh  air  continually 
;o  pass  through  it,  especially  during  the  warmer 
mouths.  Do  not  allow  the  air  of  the  stable  to  be 
:inade  offensive  and  unhealthy  by  the  presence  of 
ammonia  escaping  from  the  excrements.  Keep 
the  air  in  your  stable  as  it  is  in  your  own  house, 
[for  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  a  horse. 
j  Plaster  of  Paris  used  frequently  about  the  sta- 
ble is  quite  desirable,  both  on  the  score  of  comfort 
iand  profit.  It  is  cruel  to  keep  a  noble  horse  in  a 
istable  where  the  air  is  suffocating  on  account  of 
inoxious  gases  constantly  generating  and  escaping 
ifor  want  of  a  few  quarts  of  some  absorbent. 
;  The  floor  of  the  stall  should  not  have  much  in- 
;clination — only  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
off.  The  more  level  the  surface  on  which  a  horse 
.stands,  the  better-.  It  is  said  that  sprung  knees 
iare  occasioned  partly  by  standing  on  a  steep  floor 
lin  a  stable.  That  such  a  floor  is  not  pleasant  for 
the  horse  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  such 
;a  stall  is  wide,  the  horse  will  stand  across  his  stall, 
in  Older  to  find  the  most  level  position. 

Let  the  horse  feel  as  naturally  as  possible  in  the 
Istable.  He  has  been  furnished  with  a  long  neck 
,in  order  that  he  may  reach  down  to  feed,  as  he 
Idoes  in  the  pasture,  and  not  that  he  may  reach  up 
and  pull  out  a  small  look  of  hay  from  the  rack. 
I  Give  a  horse  a  manger  to  feed  out  of,  so  that  he 
ican  enjoy  eating,  and  do  not  oblige  him  to  steal  his 
i  fodder  from  a  rack  with  narrow  s-paces,  as  though 
he  did  not  deserve  his  keeping.  It  is  thought 
that  a  horse  will  waste  his  hay  if  fed  from  a  man 
ger  ;  but  he  will  not  if  he  has  good  hay,  given  ii 
proper  quantities. 

'i  he  best  horsemen  say  you  must  feed  a  horse  a 
you  do  yourself.  Give  him  his  breakfast,  dinner 
aud  supper,  and  nothing  between  meals.  It 
iijibtaken  kindness  that  keeps  hay  continually  be- 
fore a  horse.  When  he  has  more  hay  before  hin. 
than  he  can  eat  up  clean,  he  wastes  it,  or  eats 
more  than  his  system  requires. 

A  horse  should  have  enough  to  eat,  and  then,  if 
not  in  use,  should  stand  three  or  four  hours  with 
nothing  before  him.  Such  a  course  of  treatment 
keeps  his  appetite  keen,  and  he  relishes  his  dinner. 

Let  him  have  a  generous  supply  of  good  bedding. 
A  horse  enjoys  a  good  nice  bed  as  much  as  a 
and  why  should  be  not  have  it  ?  A  good  horse 
deserves  it.  Because  ho  cannot  complain  of  sleep, 
ing  in  the  wet  aud  dirt  of  the  stable,  or  on  hard 
plank,  let  no  man  think  that  his  horse  does  not 
appreciate  such  favours  as  a  good  bed.  He  will  lie 
down  during  the  day,  occasionally,  if  he 
cared  for.  For  summer  u?e,  sawdust  makes  excel- 
lent bedding.  It  is  cool,  sweet  and  even,  and  also 
keeps  the  stall  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  is  indispensable  to 
the  comtort  of  man  and  beast.  The  horse  drinks 
the  most  heartily  after  eating  his  supper,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Grooming  is  one  of  the  civilities  of  the  stable 
and  ought  to  be  attended  to  daily.  It  not  only 
causes  a  horse  to  look  well,  but  it  promotes  health. 


A  faithful  grooming  is  equal  to  two  quarts  of  oats. 
Such  attention  paid  to  a  good  lior^e  is  by  no  means 
like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  lie  who  does  it, 
and  treats  his  horse  kindly,  is  sure  of  his  reward. — 
Veterinary  Journal. 


LITE. 
Make  haste,  0  man  I  to  live, 

For  thou  so  soon  must  die ; 
Time  hurries  past  thee  like  the  breeze ; 
Uow  swift  its  moments  fly  I 

Make  haste,  0  man  I  to  live. 

To  breathe,  :ind  wake,  and  sleep. 
To  smile,  to  sigh,  to  grieve ; 

To  move  in  idleness  through  earth — 
This,  this  is  not  to  live. 

Miike  haste,  0  man  I  to  live. 

Make  haste,  0  manj  to  do 

Whatever  must  be  done; 
Thou  hast  no  time  to  lose  in  sloth. 

Thy  day  will  soon  be  gone. 

Make  haste,  0  man  1  to  live. 

Up,  then,  ^^ith  speed,  and  work; 

Fling  ease  and  self  away; 
This  is  no  time  for  thee  to  sleep, 

Up,  watch  and  work,  and  pray  I 
Make  haste,  0  manl  to  live. 
The  useful,  not  the  great; 

The  thing  that  never  dies  ; 
The  silent  toil  th.^t  is  not  lost- 
Set  these  before  thine  eyes. 

Make  haste,  0  man  I  to  live. 
The  seed  whose  leaf  and  flower, 

Though  poor  in  human  sight, 
Bring  forth  at  last  the  eternal  fruit. 

Sow  thou  by  day  and  night. 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live. 
Make  haste,  0  manl  to  live  ; 

Thy  time  is  almost  o'er, 
0  I  sleep  not,  dream  not,  but  arise; 

The  Judge  is  at  the  door. 

Make  haste,  0  manl  to  live. 


UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 
The  sweet  solemnities  of  simple  prayer — 

That  blessed  rayste'ry  of  daily  life! 
The  earth  hath  unseen  altars  everywhere. 

To  pacify  with  love  the  world  of  strife. 
Out  of  the  darkness  comes  a  holy  cry 

Of  children  to  their  Father,  all  night  long; 
A  cry  for  help  goes  up  the  silent  sky, 

A  cry  that  love  transforms  into  a  song. 

The  tempest  roars,  but  cannot  ring  it  down  ; 

The  thunder  stills  it  not;  tbe  ocean  wild 
May  howl  up  through  the  heavens,  it  cannot  drown 

The  simplest  prayer  that's  breathed  by  a  child. 
Men  walk  among  the  ancient  promises, 

And  know  that  God  is  on  Mount  Horeb  still, 
Although  no  prophet  sees  him  l';ice  to  face, 

Although  no  more  he  thunders  from  the  hill. 

The  silence  of  the  desert  still  Is  His ; 

The  pilgrirange  of  sorrow,  his  dread  hand 
Doth  guide  through  all  the  weary  wilderness. 

Betwixt  old  Egypt  and  the  promised  land. 
The  mother  mourning  by  the  bed  of  death, 

The  childless  widow,  and  the  orphan  lone, 
Cry  all,  "  0  Father  1"  and  the  ear  of  faith 

Receives  its  answer  from  the  eternal  throne. 

And  still  the  cry  goes  up  the  silent  night ; 

From  out  the  trouble  goes  a  prayer  for  peace; 
And  from  the  darkness  goes  a  cry  for  light; 

And  from  captivity  for  sweet  release ; 
And  from  repentant  lips,  with  pleading  hoarse. 

Rise  hope's  faint  accents,  broken  with  dismay  ; 
And  from  the  flaming  bosom  of  remorse 

A  cry  for  that  sweet  peace  it  threw  away.    ^ 

0,  heartfelt  prayers  have  more  than  angel's  wings; 

And  bruised  souls  there  be,  and  men  forlorn, 
Who  sit  all  night  and  cry  aloud  with  kings, 

Who  lay  aside  their  golden  crowns,  and  mourn 
In  one  community  of  humble  hearts, 

O'er  all  the  earth  where  faithful  men  have  trod. 
In  that  grand  unity  which  faith  imparts. 

The  mystery  of  one  broad  life  in  God. 


For  "The  riiend." 

Transformation  of  Apostate  Man. 
The  subjoined  paragraph,  from  a  memorial  con- 
cerning Abraham  Farriugton,  very  instructively  sets 
forth  the  indispensable  need  of  restoration  from 
our  wholly  lost  state;  and  that  such  a  redemption 
can  only  be  witnessed  by  a  change  of  heart,  through 
submission  to  the  striving  grace  of  our  Holy  Re- 
deemer; whereby,  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new 
an,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness. 

What  an  animating  stir  and  joyful  resurrection 
)  primitive  life  would  be  exhibited  in  our  Society, 
ere  there  a  general  willingness,  as  was  the  case 
with  A.  F.,  to  unreservedly  bow  our  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  Christ ;  to  let  the  hidden  things  of  Esau 
be  searched  out  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  burning.  Oh  !  what  coming  to  our 
true,  estranged  state,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  would  there  then  be.  What  abhorring 
ourselves  and  repenting  as  in  dust  and  ashes,  with 
such  thorough  brokenness  and  contrition  of  heart, 
and  obedience  to  God's  will,  as  would  make  us 
willing  to  accept  reconciliation  with  him  upon  any 
terms.  What  chaste  conversation^  coupled  with 
fear  :  yea,  what  putting  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  if 
so  be  there  may  be  hope.  What  a  shaking  our- 
selves from  the  dust  of  the  earth;  or  of  allowing 
everything  within  us  to  be  shaken  that  can  be,  that 
that  which  cannot  only  may  remain.  What  a 
coming  off  from  the  mere  "  form  of  religion,"  as 
was  the  case  with  our  awakened  and  repenting 
friend  ; — from  a  "  dependauce  on  former  experience 
or  former  openings;"  from  "education"  merely,  or 
a  bare  belief  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  principles  of  truth. 

Well,  such  has  been.  And  Oh  that  it  might  be 
again,  through  our  whole-hearted  submission  to 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  salvation.  Who  would 
then  work  mightily  within  us  "  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

A.  Farriugton  writes : — "  I  think  this  year, 
Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickenson  came  into 
the  country,  and  sometime  afterwards  to  visit  the 
Meeting  of  Friends  at  Crosswicks.  I  happened  to 
be  at  the  mseting  before  they  came  in.  The  sight 
of  them  struck  me  :  the  heavenly  frame  of  mind 
which  their  countenances  manifested,  and  the  awe 
they  seemed  to  sit  under,  brought  a  stillness  over 
my  mind,  and  I  was  as  ground,  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed.  James  stood  up  in  the  authority  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  it  he  was  led  to  unravel  me  and  all 
my  works,  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  I  looked 
on  myself  like  a  man  dissected  or  pulled  to  pieces. 
All  my  religion,  as  well  as  all  my  sins,  were  set 
forth  in  such  a  light  that  I  thought  myself  undone. 
After  he  sat  down,  Thomas  stood  up,  and  brought  me 
together  again,  I  mean  what  was  to  be  raised,  bone  to 
his  bone,  with  thesinews  and  strength  that  would  con- 
stitute achristian.  lalmostthoughtmyself newborn, 
the  old  man  destroyed  and  the  new  man  made  up, 
concluding  I  should  never  be  bad  again,  that  my 
sins  were  forgiven,  and  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  do  good.  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot 
in  the  good  land,  and  might  sit  now  under  my  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  aud  nothing  more  should  make 
me  afraid.  Poor  creature  !  1  had  only  a  sight;  I 
did  not  yet  think  what  powerful  adversaries  I  had 
to  war  with.  This  has  been  the  miserable  case  of 
many  :  they  have  sat  down  under  a  convincement, 
and  in  the  form  of  religion,  some  depending  on 
former  experience  or  former  openings,  some  on  their 
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education,  some  on  a  bare  belief  and  historical 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  priuciples  of  Truth. 
Thus,  though  I  received  the  Truth,  yet  I  was  like 
the  stony  ground.  I  received  it  with  joy,  but  had 
not  root  in  myself;  my  heart  grew  hard  again; 
for  when  tribulations,  persecutions,  temptations, 
and  trials  came  upon  me,  I  fell.  Oh!  how  I 
moped  at  times,  and  wandered  about  as  a  prisoner 
at  large.  I  would  have  run,  but  I  could  not :  my 
offended  judge,  my  accuser,  was  in  me.  I  could 
not  fly  from  him  ;  yet  great  goodness  was  near 
and  his  power  kept  me  from  gross  evils  in  a  great 
degree.  I  kept  pretty  much  to  meetings,  but  there 
was  such  a  mixture  of  undigested  matter  in  m 
was  not  to  be  soon  separated.  Oh  !  the  necessity 
there  was,  and  still  is,  of  a  continual  watch  against 
our  soul's  enemies,  both  within  and  without."- 
Piety  Promoted,  vol.  4th,  pp.  411,  412. 

For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Chamonni— Jler  de  Glace. 

My  Dear and : 

(Coutinucd  from  p.ige  406.) 

How  often  have  we  bad  occasion  to  remark  upon 
our  having  been  so  generally  favored  with  fine 
weather  while  traveling  ;  particularly  so,  at  times 
when  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  it  so.  Ho 
the  enjoyment,  almost  the  whole  object  in  visiting 
these  mountain  tops  and  passes,  would  have  been 
defeated,  had  they  been  wrapped  in  rain  or  clouds 
Here,  again,  we  had  another  fair  and  lovely  day 
And  the  whole  scene  around  us — the  icy  moun- 
tains— the  Aiguilles,  too  bold  and  savage,  long  if 
ever,  to  wear  this  glittering  coat  of  mail — the  vast 
"  ice  -torrents,"  and  the  soft  green  sides  of  Mout 
Vert  where  we  were  sitting,  all  lighted  up  by  the 
broad  sunshine, — how  strong  the  contrast  to  our 
first  experience  of  Alpine  scenery,  in  the  deep, 
dark  gulfs  of  the  Alpine  passes. 

Everything  here  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and 
each  part  is  so  proportioned  to  the  whole,  and  to 
each  other,  that  it  takes  some  time  before  the  mind 
masters  its  stupendous  magnitude.  The  Mer  de 
Glaee,  from  its  size,  as  well  as  the  striking  and 
varying  features  it  constantly  presents,  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  extends  at  least 
twenty  miles,  in  many  places  filling  with  its  con- 
densed ice  and  snow,  vast  chasms,  and  gorges, 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  deep,  and 
sending  oil  at  various  points,  glaciers  which  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  the  vallies  below,  and  give 
rise  to  numerous  streams.  From  our  seat  we 
looked  across  the  icy  sea,  here  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  to  some  of  the  most  amazing 
specimens  of  pinnacled  mountains  that  rise  above 
the  earth's  common  level.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  is  the  celebrated  Aiguille  de  Dru, 
which  shoots  up  like  an  enormous  obelisk  of  gran- 
ite, black  and  bald  to  the  height  of  near  thirteen 
hundred  feet. 

Long  we  sat,  reluctant  still  to  move.  But  the 
time  was  fast  passing,  and  we  had  yet  to  explore, 
a  small  portion  at  least  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Leaving  the  smooth,  verdant  slope,  we  descended 
the  steep,  rugged  side  below  it,  over  rocks  and  loose 
stones,  among  low  copses  of  the  little  Kalniias,  to 
the  "  Sea  of  Ice,"  and  walked  about  over  its  sur- 
face. What  an  amazing  mass  ;  such  a  mass  as  we 
could  have  formed  no  couceptiou  of!  And  yet  what 
la  this,  which  our  eyes  can  here  behold  at  one  view 
around  us,  to  the  whole,  of  even  this  one  branch  of 
these  vast  glaciers,  which  for  miles  are  sweeping 
down  through  the  gorges  in  the  mountains,  several 
of  them  all  the  way  to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  'I 
On  this  portion  of  it,  there  are  quite  large  level 
spaces,  over  which  you  can  walk  with  ease  ;  and 
Dot  near  the  same  exhibition  of  sharp  projections 
and  jagged  turrets,  as  of  broken  ice  jammed  to- 


gether, as  is  seen  in  some  parts.     climbed 

up  one  sharp  ridge,  where  I  felt  no  disposition  to 
follow,  from  which  he  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
return,  until  the  guide  cut  steps  in  the  ice  for  him 
with  his  axe. 

We  kneeled  down  on  the  brink  of  one  of  the 
crevasses,  to  look  at  the  immense  thickness  of  solid 
ice.  Oh,  wonderful,  the  depth,  the  splendor  of 
those  ice-walls  !  Precipices  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep, 
solid  as  the  living  rock,  clear  as  glass,  and  of'  the 
loveliest  blue — pure  cerulean  crystal  ;  under  which 
rushes  an  apparently  large  stream  of  water,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  river  Arveiron,  which  we  saw  on 
our  ascent,  dashing  out  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier, 
into  the  Vale,  from  under  a  fine  broad  arch  of  ice. 
The  surface  of  the  glacier,  becoming  porous  by  the  eternal  frost," 
action  of  the  sun  in  the  warm  season,  is  entirely 
opaque,  having  the  appearance  of  coarse  snow 
more  than  of  ice ;  and  in  situations  like  this, 
where  there  are  towering  black  rocks  on  either 
side,  from  the  debris  of  which,  from  time  to  time, 
dark  dust  is  blown  over  it  by  the  winds,  it  cannot 
boast  the  pure  white  of  such  portions  as  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  defilement,  but  it  has  gene- 
rally a  very  dingy  appearance.  It  surprised  me, 
as  it  is  now  of  course  constantly  thawing  under  the 
heat  of  a  summer  sun,  to  find  it  so  dry,  our  shoes 
being  not  even  perceptibly  damped  by  it.  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  a  considerable  depth  of  this 
porous  ice, — which  however  feels  quite  solid  under 
the  foot,  —  through  which,  directly  it  melts,  the 
water  sinks  and  filters,  carrying  no  stain  with  it 
from  the  dingy  deposit  on  the  top ;  and  thus  it  is, 
probably,  that  the  accumulated  mass  of  ice  below, 
has  remained  unchanged  for  ages,  and  is  so  ex- 
quisitely clear.  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  the 
air  so  warm  and  soft.  We  could  not  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  absence  of  any  unpleasant  chilliness, 
that  we  were  walking  over  vast  fields  of  ice,  with 
ice  encased  njountains  towering  above  us.  Hav- 
ing fully  satisfied  ourselves  with  this  part  of  the 
day's  expedition,  after  a  wearisome  climb  we  re- 
gained the  Chalet.  Thence,  af;er  resting  a  little 
while,  and  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  I  toiled 
as  much  higher  towards  the  needles  as  seemed  pru- 
dent ;  there  gathered  a  few  beautiful  ferns  clustered 
in  little  natural  grottoes  under  the  rocks,  and  some 
wee  white  flowers  near,  which  I  added  to  some 
campanulas  I  found  among  the  grass  on  the  slope 
where  we  had  first  seated  ourselves; — you  may 
judge  by  these  delicate  flowers  thriving  here,  how 
balmy  and  soft  the  air  must  be, — and  returning, 
we  mounted  our  mules,  and  were  soon  on  our  way 
down. 

From  several  points  on  the  road  in  our  descent 
from  Mout  Vert,  we  had  grand  views  of  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni  with  the  lofty  eminences  of  the  Flegere 
nd  Breven  which  bound  it  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Arveiron,  which  after  bursting  out  of  the  icy 
cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Bois,  winds  its 

y  through  the  valley,  looked  from  the  height, 
like  a  band  of  silver  glittering  in  the  sun,  while  the 
richly  cultivated  fields,  the  mills,  farm-houses,  and 
the  little  town  itself,  added  beauties  to  the  whole 
scene,  that  made  it  perfect  of  its  kind.  This  re- 
turn trip,  I  found  much  more  fatiguing,  and  the 
steepness  seemed  more  appalling  than  when  on 
the  ascent.  In  some  places  where  it  was  smooth, 
ther  over  the  rock  or  soil,  the  mules  place  their 
two  fore  feet  together,  and  deliberately  slide  down. 
I  often  felt  like  pitching  over  the  animal's  head, 

d  it  was  so  wearisome  to  hold  on  to  the  saddle 
back, — which  they  were  furnished  with,  something 
the  arm  of  a  chair, — which  I  very  often  had 


this  day  was  another  full  feast  of  enjoyment,  we  were 
quite  satisfied  when  we  found  ourselves  once  more 
in  the  valley,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  our  rest. 
How  inexpressibly  lovely  was  the  A^ale  at  sun- 
set !  The  language  of  other  writers  often  expresses 
the  full  heart's  emotions  better  than  any  we  can 
command  of  our  own.  Thus,  as  you  may  observe 
Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont  ]}lanc,  was  often  present 
in  my  thoughts,  when  I  was  fain  to  speak  of  what 
we  first  saw  and  felt  while  at  Chamouni ;   and  so 


agam,  when  we  took  a  sweet  walk  towards 


evenmg, 


the  day  before  we  left  it,  through  the  quiet  lanes 
over  the  meadows  and  hill  sides.  Beautiful  moun- 
tain !  Long  we  stood,  at  that  still  hour,  on  one  of 
gentle  slopes,  where  "living  flowers  skirt  the 
d  gazed  upon  thy  cold,  chaste 
brow,  rose-tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  the  glorious 
eye  of  day,  that  long  had  gazed  on  thee, — com- 
panion of  the  higher  clouds ! — since  it  had  left  us, 
in  the  growing  shadows  of  the  coming  night;  'till 
all  the  Vale  seemed  a  peaceful  fane,  where  the 
wandering  heart  might  be  brought  home ;  and  be 
attuned  to  praise  of  Him 

"  'Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light" — 
"  Ye  meadow  streams  [bade]  sing  with  gladsome  voice, 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds" — 
thus  swelling  the  low  evening  wind  with  songs  of 
praise. 

"  Thou  too,  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Solemnly  seemed'st,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me, — Rise,  0,  ever  rise  1 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from'the  earth  1 
Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  .among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  [setting]  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God  1" 

On morning  we  left  Chamouni  in  the  Dili- 
gence for  Geneva.  A  ride  that  during  the  whole 
way  was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  for  beauty  and 
grandeur.  For  many  miles  at  different  turns  in  the 
road,  which  was  often  quite  elevated — along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  wound  round 
their  bases,  Blont  Blanc,  in  all  its  spotless  majesty, 
was  coming  in  between,  and  then  disappearing  be- 
hind dark  fir-robed  mountains  ;  and  much  of  the 
way  the  rushing  river  Arve,  winding  through  the 
sweet  cultivated  vales,  with  their  soft  green  slopes, 
first  that  of  Chamouni,  and  then  another,  whose 
name  I  forget.  Agaiu  and  again,  when  we  thought 
we  had  seen  the  mount's  fair  dome  for  the  last  time, 
an  exclamation  of  delight  from  some  of  the  party 
inside  the  diligence,  which  consisted,  besides  our- 
selves, only  of  a  German  and  his  young  wife, 
would  announce  its  bright  re-appearance.  We  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
mained in  the  city  over  First-day.  Though  this 
is  a  Protestant  town,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  "  Sabbath,"  we 
noticed  evidences  of  its  disregard  at  the  present, 
in  many  of  the  shops  being  open,  soldiers  parading 
the  streets,  &c.  It  was  quite  sad  to  observe  from 
one  of  our  chamber  windows,  two  poor  laundresses, 
in  a  third  story  room  opposite,  hard  at  work  at 
their  wash  tubs,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  by 
candle  light  until  quite  a  late  hour  at  night. 

In  taking  a  walk  to  look  at  the  city,  Ac,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  to  me  whiclj  we  saw, 
was  the  river  Rhone,  the  beauty  of  its  clear  blue 
waters  ;  which  having  been  discharged  into  the  lake 
Geneva  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  here  at  this 
city,  issue,  or  rather,  as  is  usual  with  these  Swiss 
rivers  dash,  out  from  it,  and  rushes  through  the 
town  with  nearly  all  its  former  torrent  speed.  It 
appears  to  have  deposited  in  the  lake,  the  white 
particles  washed  from  the   rocks  which  had  given 


to  do  with  my  might,  to  retain  my  position  atj  to  the  water  thus  far,  all  the  way  from  its  d'fferei] 
all,  that  I  dismounted  several  times  and  walked  i  sources,  the  opaque  milky  appearance  I  have  spo- 
over  the  steepest  places  and  the  steps.     Though  ken  of,  and  which,  it  is  said,  is  communicated  to 
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'the  lake  for  miles  from  its  entrance  therein.  Here 
it  is  remarkably  transparent,  with  not  a  shade  of 
green,  as  most  waters  have  we  call  blue,  but  is  of 
a  lovely  deep  sky  color;  so  bright  that  even  in  the 
'shallow  water  where  it  flows  over  the  white  stones 
inear  the  shore,  it  looked  as  if  it  might  have  boon 
tinted  with  sulphate  of  copper.  I  extract  the  fol- 
jlowing,  relative  to  the  city  from 's  notes : 

"At  Geneva  we  made  our  home  at  the  Hotel  de 
L'Eou  de  Geniive,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
;gome  of  the  quays  bordered  by  maguifioeut  houses, 
land  planted  with  trees,  are  very  imposing  ;  but 
yet,  the  city  as  a  whole,  disappointed  us  in  its  ap- 
pearance. A  great  part  of  it,  that  is  the  lower  or 
iold  town,  is  made  up  very  much  of  rather  mean  uu- 
isighfly  houses,  and  the  streets  are  narrow.  The 
iRue  Basse  and  the  liuc  du  Rhone,  are  the  two 
Iprinoipal  commercial  streets,  both  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  more  or  less  disfigured  by  rows  of 
wooden  shops.  Great  activity  and  a  throng  of 
ibusy  citizens,  and  strolling  travellers,  give  a 
jlively,  cheerful  appearance  to  the  principal  tho- 
jroughfares.  The  cathedrals  and  most  other  public 
ibuildings,  are  in  the  upper  town,  where  the  burgher 
.aristocracy  reside.  The  most  delightful  quarter 
Iwhich  we  visited,  was  the  Promenade  de  Trielle, 
occupying  the  former  fortifications  of  the  town,  and 
from  which  there  are  maguificent  views  of  the  Jura 
and  other  Alpine  ridges.  Part  of  the  town  stands 
on  an  island,  formed  by  the  divided  Rhone,  whose 
dark  blue  waters  rush  with  great  impetuosity,  on 
[each  side,  being  spanned  by  bridges.  There  are 
.also  two  handsome  bridges  thrown  across  the  lower 
lend  of  the  lake,  and  counectiug  two  of  the  princi- 
Ipal  quays.  Geneva  commands  more  attention  than 
|!ome  cities  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the  con- 
spicuous part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  Swit- 
seiiaud,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  and  the  fame  of 
mLiD_y  who  at  one  time  or  other  have  resided  in  it, 
of  wlioni  none  are  more  celebrated  than  Calvin. 
The  house  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  is 
still  shown,  but  its  identity  is  uncertain.  There  is 
(perhaps  no  city  on  the  continent,  through  which 
more  travellers  pass, — generally  tarryiug  but  a 
ihort  time, — than  this  ;  which  I  think  is  to  be  at- 
Iributed  more  to  its  situation  and  surroundings, 
than  to  any  particular  attractions  of  its  own. 

"A  street  scene,  which  perhaps  reminded  us  more 
forcibly  than  any  other  we  witnessed  here  of  our 
being  in  a  foreign  land,  was  a  gorgeous  closed  car- 
riage or  chariot,  covered  with  gildiug  and  brocade, 
to  which  was  attached  four  spirited  horses  spleu- 
lidly  caparisoned,  which  came  galloping  into  the 
square  opposite  the  post-office,  preceded  by  two  out- 
■iders,  wearing  high  polished  helmets,  and  covered 
vith  tinsel  and  feathers,  and  blowing  a  loud  blast  on 
)rass  trumpets.  When  the  establishment  stopped, 
;be  front  curtain  was  raised,  and  forth  stepped  to 
;he  stand  behind  the  dasher,  a  man  crowned  with 
t  nondescript  cap,  and  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe, 
Irawn  close  to  his  person  by  a  burnished  breast- 
)late,  covered  with  sparkling  pa^te  diamonds  ;  his 
luge  sleeves  falling  to  the  shoulders,  as  he  raised 
lis  arm  encircled  with  bracelets,  and  began  to  ad- 
Iress  the  people  who  crowded  around  him.  Though 
fye  could  not  understand  what  he  said,  we  soon  per- 
Jeived  that  he  was  an  itinerant  quack,  with  nos- 
irums  to  sell  for  all  manner  of  diseases.  The 
japing  multitude  jostled  each  other  aside  to  get 
ip  to  the  stand,  and  hand  up  their  money  for  the 
various  packages  or  bottles,  which  he  delivered 
with  much  solemnity,  and  an  oracular  shake  of  the 
lead  or  finger;  lifting  up  his  voice  with  great 
solubility,  however,  whenever  a  pause  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  coin  into  his  pocket  reminded  him  that 
theguUibilityofhis  dupes  required  fartherstimulus." 


Sclecteil  for  "Therrieod." 

The  Two  Swords. 

"  Let  him  that  hath  no  sword  sell  his  garment, 
and  buy  one."  For  what  purpose,  it  is  asked, 
were  they  to  buy  swords,  if  swords  might  not  be 
used  ?  I  doubt  whether  with  some  of  those  who 
advanced  this  objection,  it  is  not  an  objection  of 
words  rather  than  of  opinion.  I  doubt  whether 
they  themselves  think  there  is  any  weight  in  it.  To 
those,  however,  who  may  be  influenced  by  it,  I 
would  observe,  that  as  it  appears  to  me.  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  objection  may  be  found  in  the 
immediate  contest: — "Lord,  behold,  here  are  two 
swords,"  said  they;  and  he  immediately  answered, 
"  It  is  enough."  How  could  two  be  enough  when 
eleven  were  to  be  supplied  with  them  ?  That 
swords,  in  the  sense  and  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary weapons,  were  ever  intended  in  this  passage, 
there  appears  much  reason  for  doubting.  This 
reason  will  be  discovered  by  examining  and  con- 
necting such  expressions  as  these:  "  The  Son  of 
man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them,"  said  our  Lord.  Yet  on  another  occasion 
he  says,  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but 
a  sword."  How  are  we  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  declaration?  Obviously  by  under- 
standing "  sword"  to  mean  something  far  other 
than  steel.  For  myself,  I  see  little  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  physical  weapons  were  intended  in  the 
instruction  of  Christ.  I  believe  they  were  not  in- 
tended, partly  because  no  one  can  imagine  his 
apostles  were  in  the  habit  of  using  such  arms, 
partly  because  they  declared  that  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  not  carnal,  and  partly  because 
the  word  "sivoni"  is  often  used  to  imply  "  dissen- 
sion," or  the  religious  warfare  of  the  christian. 
Such  a  use  of  language  is  found  in  the  last  quota- 
tion ;  and  it  is  found  also  in  such  expressions  as 
these:  "shield  of  faith" — "helmet  of  salvation" 
— "sword  of  the  Spirit" — "I  have  fought  the 
good  Jight  of  faith." 

But  It  will  be  said  that  the  apostles  did  provide 
themselves  with  swords,  for  that  on  the  same  even- 
ing they  asked,  "shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?" 
This  is  true;  and  I  think  it  may  probably  be  true 
also,  that  some  of  them  provided  themselves  with 
swords  in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  their 
Master.  But  what  then?  The  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  find  that  hitherto  the  destined 
teachers  of  Christianity  were  evidently  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  Master's  re- 
ligion— their  conceptions  of  it  were  yet  gross  and 
Jewish.  The  very  question  that  is  brought  against 
us,  and  the  succeeding  conduct  of  Peter,  evince 
how  little  they  knew  that  His  kingdom  is  not  oj 
this  world,  ami  thai  his  servants  might  not  fig] a. 
Even  after  the  resurrection,  they  seemed  to  be  still 
expecting  that  his  purpose  was  to  establish  a  tem- 
poral government,  by  the  inquiry — "Lord  wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  unto 
Israel?"  Why  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  apostles,  before  they  themselves  knew 
the  duties  of  Christianity?  Why,  if  this  example 
of  Peter  be  authority  to  us,  do  we  not  approve  the 
subsequent  example  of  the  same  apostle  in  deny- 
ing his  Master  ?  VVhy,  indeed,  do  we  argue  the 
conduct  of  Peter  at  all,  when  that  conduct  was 
immediately  condemned  by  Christ?  And,  had  it 
not  been  condemned,  how  happens  it  that  if  he 
allowed  his  followers  the  use  of  arms,  he  healed 
the  only  wound  which  we  find  they  ever  inflicted 
with  them  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  apostles  acted  on  this 
occasion  upon  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
wished  to  act  on  another,  when  they  asked,  "Shall 
we  command  fire  to  come  dowq.  from  heaven  to 
consume  them?"     And  that  their  Master's  prin- 


ciples of  action  were  also  the  same  in  both — "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of ;  for  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them."  This  is  the  language  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  I  would  seriously  invite  him  who  now 
justifies  "  destroying  men's  lives,"  to  consider  what 
manner  of  spirit  he  is  of. 

I  think,  then,  that  no  argument  arising  from  in- 
struction to  buy  swords  can  be  maintained.  This, 
at  least,  we  know,  that  when  the  apostles  were 
completely  commit'sioned,  they  neither  used  nor 
possessed  them.  An  extraordinary  imagination  he 
,must  have,  who  conceives  of  an  apostle,  preaching 
peace  and  reconciliation,  crying  "  forgive  injuries," 
''  love  your  enemies,"  "  render  not  evil  for  evil;" 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  if  he  chanced 
to  meet  with  violence  or  insult,  promptly  drawing 
his  sword,  and  maiming  or  murdering  the  offender. 
We  insist  upon  this  consideration.  If  swords  were 
to  be  worn,  swords  were  to  be  used  ;  and  there  is 
no  rational  way  in  which  they  could  have  been 
used,  but  some  such  as  that  which  we  have  beeu 
supposing.  If,  therefore,  the  words,  "  Let  him 
that  hath  no  sword  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one," 
do  not  mean  to  authorize  such  a  use  of  the  sword, 
they  do  not  mean  to  authorize  its  use  at  all;  and 
those  who  adduce  the  passage,  must  allow  its  ap- 
plication in  such  a  sense,  or  they  must  exclude  it 
from  any  application  to  their  purpose. — Dyinond. 
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As  some  of  our  members  appear  to  misunder- 
stand, or  to  be  misinformed  respecting  the  provi- 
sions of  that  portion  of  the  Act  for  enrolling  and 
calling  out  the  national  forces,  commonly  called 
the  Conscription  Act,  which  specifies  the  commuta- 
tions for  personal  service  required  from  all  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  drafted,  we  again  give  the 
1 3th  section  of  that  law,  which  contains  those  pro- 
visions, and  we  italicise  those  parts  which  prescribe 
the  object  to  which  the  three  hundred  dollars  paid 
in  lieu  of  personal  service  is  to  be  applied. 

"Sec.  13th.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
any  person  drafted  and  notified  to  appear  as  afore- 
said may,  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  ap- 
pearance, furnish  an  acceptable  substitute  to  take 
his  place  in  the  draft;  or  he  may  pay  to  such  per- 
son as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  authorize  to  re- 
ceive it,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  secretary  may  determine,  for  tJie 
procuration  qj  such  substitute ;  which  sum  shall  be 
fixed  at  an  uniform  rate  by  a  general  order  made 
at  the  time  of  ordering  a  draft  for  any  State  or 
Territory ;  and  thereupon  such  person  so  furnish- 
ing a  substitute  or  paying  the  money,  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  liability  under  i!Aa<  draft.  And 
any  person  failing  to  report  after  due  service  of 
notice,  as  herein  prescribed,  without  furnishing  a 
substitute,  or  paying  lite  required  sum  Oierej'or^ 
shall  be  deemed  a  dc.-erter,  and  shall  be  arrested 
by  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  sent  to  the  nearest 
military  post  for  trial  by  court-martial,  unless, 
upon  proper  showing  that  he  is  not  liable  to  do 
military  duty,  the  Board  of  Enrolment  shall  relieve 
him  from  the  draft." 

By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  money  paid  to 
escape  personal  service,  is  to  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  procure  a  substitute  to  enter  the  army  in 
the  place  of  the  person  paying  it ;  and,  unless  an- 
other law  should  be  passed  otherwise  ordering,  the 
money  can  be  legally  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
no  other  purpose.  This,  we  are  informed  from 
good  authority,  is  the  construction  of  the  law,  by 
those  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the 
money  paid  is  reserved  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  ihe  12th  inst.  The 
Polish  question  exhibits  no  nevr  phase,  but  the  public 
opinion  is  for  peace.  La  France  asserts,  that  the  French 
note  to  Russia  firmly  maintained  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  three  Powers,  but  is  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian  note  contained  a 
proposition  slightly  modifying  the  first  demands.  En- 
gagements continue  to  take  place  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  Russian  troops.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
German  Princes  have  accepted  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
invitation  to  a  conference  at  Frankfort.  The  kings  of 
Saxony  and  Wurtemburg  have  also  accepted  it,  but  there 
is  a  report  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  declined  the  in- 
vitation. The  Emperor  had  resolved  to  admit  newspaper 
reporters  to  the  conference.  A  despatch  from  China 
announces  that  the  Japan  question  has  been  temporarily 
settled.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Maximilian  will  accept 
the  Mexican  crown.  La  Palrie  asserts  that  the  Arch- 
duke has  made  the  acceptance  dependent  on  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  La  France  says,  that  if  he 
accepts,  France  and  England  will  recognize  him  imme- 
diately, and  the  other  Powers  will  follow.  The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  the  French  send  congratuhitions 
to  the  Archdnke  Maximilian.  The  London  Times,  looks 
upon  the  election  of  the  Austrian  Prince  as  Emperor  ot 
Mexico,  as  an  important  event,  and  says  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  union  between  France  and  Austria, 
division  between  Fr.ince  and  the  United  Stales.  The 
latter  power,  the  Times  thinks,  can  hardly  fail  to  come 
in  collision  with  the  new  empire.  The  difficulties  ^ 
the  Turkish  government,  respecting  the  Suez  canal,  1 
been  adjusted,  and  the  work  is  again  being  pushed 
ward  towards  completion.  The  principal  demands  of  the 
Sultan  had  been  complied  with  ;  especially  the  one  whicl 
required  that  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  international  stipulations.  Several  tenders 
have  been  made  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  for 
laying  a  new  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  The  offers  have 
been  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  which  of  them 
shall  be  accepted.  Specimens  of  cotton  grown  in  Java 
had  been  received  in  England,  and  they  were  pronounced 
to  be  equal  to  the  fair  middling  quality  of  American 
cotton.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly  ad- 
vanced.    Breadstuffs  dull  and  unchanged. 

UNtTED  States. — The  Finances. — The  balance  in  the 
N.  York  Sub-Treasury  on  the  22d  inst.,  was  §26,162,542. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  5-20  year  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
the  United  States  continue  large.  They  amounted  dur- 
week  ending  on  the  22d  inst.,  to  §4,539,250:  and 
■ere  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 
Notice  has  been  given  to  the  holders  of  temporary  luau 
certificates,  payable  in  gold  coin,  that  they  will  be  paid 
on  the  2oth  instant,  and  that  interest  will  cease  after  that 
date.  The  amount  to  be  paid  at  New  York  under  this 
notice  is  $2,350,000,  and  completes  the  repayment  of  all 
gold  borrowed  by  the  Government  at  New  York.  The 
effect,  it  is  thought,  will  be  to  still  further  depress  gold 
as  compared  with  currency. 

The  ir</r  in  ihe  South-  Wesl.—ka  expedition  from  La- 
Grange,  Tennessee,  arrived  at  Grenada,  Miss.,  on  the 
nth.°  They  found  here  a  rebel  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  place.  The  Federal 
troops  destroyed  fifty-seven  locomotives,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  railroad  cars  which  had  been  collected 
here  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  South.  The  depot 
buildings,  machine-shops,  and  large  quantitit 
nance  and  commissary  stores  were  also  destroyed.  The 
cars  and  locomotives  referred  to,  were  those  which  had 
been  run  away  from  Jackson  at  the  time  of  its  capture ; 
and  the  rebels  were  making  temporary  repairs  on  t' 
railroad  to  enable  them  to  save  this  rolling  stock- 
species  of  property  which  at  present  is  of  great  value 
the  South.  According  to  a  Cairo  despatch,  this  property 
was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  themselves,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Union  forces.  Over  ten  thousand  Tennesseans 
have  reported  to  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Army  ot 
the  Cumberland,  as  deserters  from  the  rebels,  having  all 
come  into  the  Federal  lines  since  Gen.  Kosecraus  ad- 
vance on  TuUahoma.  The  armies  of  Gen.  Burnside  and 
Gen.  Rosecrans  are  said  to  be  both  in  motion.  The  des- 
tination of  the  former  is  said  to  be  Knoxville,  East  Ten- 
nessee. Rosecran's  army  was  nearing  Chattanooga, 
■where  Gen.  Bragg  is  strongly  posted,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  likely  to  take  place  very  soon.  Bragg  had 
probably  been  reinforced  by  Gen.  Johnston.  A  later 
despatch  states,  that  the  advance  of  Rosecran's  army 
appeared  in  front  of  Chattanooga  on  the  21st,  and  im- 
mediately opened  fire  upon  the  city.  The  rebel  works 
on  the  river  are  reported  to  be  very  strong.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  command  of  the  rebel 
army,  Bragg  having  been  superseded  by  him.  The  .army 
of  Gen.  Grant  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  sickness, 
chiefly  intermittent  fevers.     Admiral   Porter's  fleet  is 
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scattered  along  the  .Mississippi  river,  from  New  Orleans 
Cairo.  The  intermediate  distances  between  the  points 
lere  the  gunboats  are  stationed  are  patroled  by  light- 
draught  boats.  Trade  on  the  Mississippi  is  reviving 
after  its  long  interruption.  The  St.  Louis  papers  of  last 
week  state  that  nineteen  steamboats  are  advertised  for 
points  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  including  Memphis, 
Helena,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Attack  of  Charleston. — During  the  early  part  of 
last  week,  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner  were  fiercely  bom- 
barded by  the  iron-clad  vessels  and  the  batteries  on 
Morris  Island.  It  is  stated  that  several  breaches  had  been 
Us  of  Sumter,  and  Wagner  had  been 
silenced  for  the  time.  The  number  of  casualties  on 
ther  side  appears  to  have  been  small.  Capt.  Rodgers, 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  iron-clads,  was  killed.  A 
Charleston  despatch  of  the  20th,  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  says,  "Governor  Bonham  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation urging  the  removal  of  all  non-combatants 
from  Charleston  as  soon  as  possible.  The  200  pound 
Parrott  guns  of  the  enemy  are  too  much  for  the  walls  of 
Sumter,  and  the  fort  only  replies  at  intervals.  It  has 
been  determined  to  defend  the  city,  street  by  street,  and 
house  by  house,  as  long  as  a  foot  of  earth  is  left."  None 
of  the  vessels  which  participated  in  the  attack  were  in- 
jured. Many  torpedoes  have  been  placed  by  the  rebels 
in  Charleston  harbor,  and  in  Stono  river.  In  the  latter, 
about  a  dozen  have  been  picked  up  and  removed ;  one 
of  them  exploded  under  the  Patapsco,  raising  her  out  of 
the  water,  but  doing  no  harm  to  the  vessel. 

A'unMs.— Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  city  of 
Lawrence  was  surprised  by  a  rebel  force  of  800  men,  led 
by  the  guerilla  chief,  Quantrell.  No  resistance  was  made 
the  inhabitants  being  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  were  killed  oi 
wounded  by  the  rebels,  the  town  was  pillaged,  and  thf 
principal  buildings  burned.  The  total  loss  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $2,000,000.  Quantrell  and  his  band  after- 
wards returned  to  Missouri,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
would  disperse  to  their  several  homes. 

Bank  Robbery .—1\\e  Southern  Bank  of  Kentucky  was 
robbed  by  a  small  party  of  men  professing  to  be  rebel 
soldiers,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  inst.  They  broke  into 
;  vault,  removed  all  the  money  contained  in  it,  and 
rned  the  vnrious  papers  of  the  bank.  The  robbers 
obtained  $100,000  in  gold,  and  $30,000  in  bank  notes. 
This  bank  is  located  in  CarroUton,  Carroll  county. 

Arkansas.— IjAte  reports  from  this  State  say,  that  there 
is  a  strong  disposition  among  the  inhabitants  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms.    The  rebel  forces,  under  Gen.  Kirby 
jith,  were  concentrated  near  Little  Rock 
iJo5(on.— According  to  the  estimates  of  assessors,  the 
aggregate  value  of  real  estate  in  Boston   this  year  is 
9,300,  yersonal  estate,  $132,S(J8  700;  number  of 
polls,  38,190.   *  Total  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
$302,527,000.     This  shows  a  gain  over  last  year  in  real 
estate  of  $6,146,900,  and  on  personal  estate  of  $20,422 
800.     There  are  548  less  polls  than  in  1862. 

Kew  lor/t.— Mortality  last  week  663.  The  drafting 
uuder  the  conscription  law  of  Congress  commenced  on 
the  19th  inst.,  and  has  since  been  continued  from  day  tc 
day,  without  any  disorder  or  attempts  at  disturbance, 
A  "large  military  force  'svas  at  hand  to  suppress  any  at- 
tempted outbreak. 

i'AiYarfc/^Aio.— Mortality  last  week,  439,  including  31 
soldiers.  There  were  126  deaths  from  cholera  inf.intum 
and  167  were  infants  under  one  year  of  age. 

Southern  Items.—"  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  has 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  the  members  of  the  Legis 
lature  to  convene  at  the  Capital,  Richmond,  on  thi 
seventh  day  of  September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing means  for  the  public  defense,  to  enroll  an  additional 
force  of  militia  beyond  the  conscript  age,  for  local  as 
well  as  general  protection;  to  provide  tor  arming  and 
equipping  such  additional  force,  and  furnishing  the 
means  for  rendering  tlieir  services  available  when  neces- 
sary," &c.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  21sl  says,  -'The 
loss  of  Vicksburg  and  the  failure  at  Gettysburg  are  the 
two  events  of  the  year,  which  seem  to  render  highly  pro- 
bable a  long  and  almost  iudefinite  continuance  of  the 
war.  Apart  from  the  victories  we  may  achieve  in  the 
field  there  are  but  two  means  for  counteracting  the 
baneful  effects  of  these  events  and  bringing  hostilities  to 
an  earlier  close.  These  are  cither  foreign  intervention, 
or  a  determined  and  successful  resistance  by  the  conser- 
vative masses  at  the  North  to  the  Abolition  faction  which 
has  control  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  We 
want  the  aid  of  France.  We  are  able  to  pay  lor  it.  Let 
us  do  it.  We  shall  then  have  peace  or  the 
wreak  a  rich  revenge  on^iiur  foe^    ^—^ 
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flour,  $4:  a  $4.50.  Shipping  brands  Ohio,  §5.20  a  §5.40. 
Baltimore  flour,  $5.10  a  $5.30.  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
5  a  §1.02.  White  Kentucky,  $1.35  a  $1.42.  Rye,  80 
90  cts.  Oats,  47  a  60  cts.  Western  yellow  corn,  75  » 
76  cts.;  mixed,  71  a  72.  Philadelphia. — Prime  old  red 
wheat,  §1.35  a  $1.38;  new,  $1.20  a  $1.30;  white,  $1.40 
a  §1.58.  Rye,  old,  $1.05;  new,  90  a  92  cts.  Western 
orn,  78  cts.  Penna.,  81  cts.  Oats,  54  a  55  cts.  for  new, 
ud  70  cts.  for  old.     Clover-seed,  §5.37  a  $5.50. 


EECEIPTS. 
Received  from   Nathan   Cook,  0.,  $2,  vol.  36;   from     : 
Jehu  Fawcett,agt.,  0.,  for  Wm.  Leach,  S!.  Hollingsworth,. 
Sarah  Allison,  Robt.  Elyson,  Jr.,  Benj.  Harrison,  Martha    ; 
nery,  $2  each,  vol.  36,  for  Samuel  Barber,  $2,  to  35,     , 
vol.  37,  S.  W.  More,  $2,  to  45,  vol.  36,  for  Mary  War- 
rington, $4,  vols.  34  and  35,  for  B.  Antram,  §4,  vols. 
36  and  37,  for  R.  Woolman  and  Jos.  Taylor,  S3  each, 
vol.  37  ;  from  M.  Dingman,  N.  Y.,  $3,  to  5"2,  vol.  36. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Male  Teacher  for  a  first  class  school  for  boys,  in 
Woodbury,  New   Jersey,  one    competent  to   teach   the^^,  ,| 
Latin  and  French  languages  preferred.  ^l 

Address,  David  J.  Guiscom,   J« 

C.  P.  Stokes.  \ 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  8th  mo.,  1863. 

CIRCULAR. 
Friends  of  Gerraantown  Preparative  Meeting  propose 
re-opening  their  school  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  nextjJ 
under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Alhertson,  for  the  tuition  oP: 
Friends'  children  and  others  who  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school.     The  same  pleasanfand  healthful*! 
situation,  adjoining  and  communicating  ■nith  the  Meet- 
ing-house premises  on  Gerraantown  Avenne,  upon  which 
this  school  was  opened  in  1858,  is 
study  will  embrace   the 
good  English  education. 

TEEMS    FOR    TUITION  : 

From  $10  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. — Latin 
and  French,  extra. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  or 
to  any  of  the  following  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee", viz :  Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Ezra  Comfort, 
John  S.  Haines,  Samuel  Morris,  George  Jones,  EUistoa 
P.  Morris. 

N.  B.  Access  may  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuable 
Library,  beloncing  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 

Eighth  month,  1863. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  I 
Men's  and  Women's  schools. 

Application  mav  be  made  to 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or  335  S.  Fifth  s 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street;  or 
Samcel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

"THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  d 
LOURED  ORPHANS,"  at  West  Philadelphia,  are  desi 
ous  of  obtaining  a  person  as  Matron  to  fill  the  place 
Martha  Hillman,  who  has  occupied  that  position  for 
number  of  years,  and  who  now  wishes  to  be  released. 

A  Friend  who  has  a  husband  engaged  in  business 
the  city,  thev  would  not  object  to. 

The"" Shelter,"  is  situated  on  the  Haverford  Road.  < 
posite  the  Pennsvlvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and! 
a  short  walk  from  the  Depot  of  the  Market  street  Pa 
senger  Railway.     Early  application  may  be  made  ' 

Elizabeth  C.  North",  722  Buttonwood  St.,  Philada. 

Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  St.,        do. 

Caroline  W.  Cadbury,  corner  of  Harvey  and  Gr 
Sts.,  Germantown.     Or, 

Mary  Wood,  524  South  Second  St.,  Philada. 
Philada.  Eighth  mo.  10th,  1803. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHTLADBLPnil 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoethiW 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma.,  . 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ClerT 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phila- 
pelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  Seventh  day  morning,  the  llth  of  Seventh 
month  last,  Mary  Ann  Bacon,  widow  of  the  late  John 
Bacon  of  this  citv,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 


WM.   n.   PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peunsylvauia 
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